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Art.  I.— the  WEAR  AND  TEAR  OF  LITERARY  LIFE ;   OR, 
THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  ROBERT  SOUTHEY.* 

The  medical  psychologist  restricts  his  attention  for  the  most  part  too 
exclusiyely  to  the  study  of  the  mind  when,  under  eclipse,  it  may  be 
observed  passing  through  various  phases  of  disease;  but  much 
instruction  may  also  be  derived  from  watching  its  course  when,  unaf- 
fected by  the  slightest  aberration,  it  may  be  seen  steadily  traversing 
the  ecliptic  of  its  own  glory.  It  has  often  occurred  to  us  that  it  would 
be  a  striking,  and  indeed  affecting  spectacle,  if  we  could  only  contem- 
plate and  contrast  the  same  mind  with  itself  at  different  periods  of  life; 
now  exulting  in  the  meridian  of  its  brightness,  and  now  sinking — "  shorn 
of  its  beams*' — ^perplexed,  bewildered,  and  lost  amidst  the  shadows 
which  too  often  darken  round  the  tomb  of  afflicted  genius.  "  Walking 
in  the  fields,  during  the  last  summer,"  says  an  elegant  writer,  "  I  saw 
the  sun  going  down  in  great  glory,  suddenly  cut  in  two  by  a  strip  of 
dark  cloud,  which  nevertheless  showed  itself,  by  the  colour  dimly 
shining  through  it,  to  be  connected  with  that  magnificent  luminary; 
and  while  I  stood,  the  vapour  melted,  and  the  sun  reappeared  in  its 
large  refulgence.  My  thoughts  turned  to  the  great  lights  that  rule  the 
intellectual  day.  I  called  to  remembrance  how  the  broad  splendour  of 
genius,  as  it  rolls  along  the  sky  of  life,  from  the  morning  until  the 
evening,  has  its  little  intervals  of  shadow.  The  radiance  of  its  mani- 
festation is  often  broken.  An  inferior  book  or  picture  comes 
between  the  rising  and  the  setting  glory.     A  dark  strip  of  doud  seems 

*  The  Life  and  Corretpondence  of  Robei-t  Southcy.  lu  six  Tolnmcfl.  Edited  by  his 
MB,  the  Rev.  Charles  Cuthbert  Southcy,  M.A.,  Carate  of  Floinbland,  Cumberlaod. 
London :  LoDginan,  Oreen,  and  Longman.    1851. 
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to  cut  the  great  light  in  the  middle.  It  is  a  noble  und  comforting 
reflection  tbat  the  gloom  sometimes  passes,  the  mind  breaks  forth 
again,  and  the  poet  or  philosopher  sinks  behind  the  horizon  of  time,  as 
he  rose  above  it,  in  a  fiill  orb."*  But  alas  !  such  was  not  the  destiny  of 
Robert  Southej.  The  cloud  that  obscured  his  vigorous  intellect  never 
was  dispelled — ^he  did  not,  in  his  last  moments,  like  his  illustrious 
contemporary,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  recover  even  a  transient  gleam  of  con- 
sciousness. There  was  no  clearing  up  of  the  mind  before  death,  such  as 
Aratseus  has  so  well  described,  and  such  as  we  so  often  witness,  espe- 
cially in  cases  of  mental  disease.  Utterly  unconscious,  worn  out  with 
physical  suffering — ^liis  once  athletic  frame  wasted  to  a  shadow — this 
eminent  historian,  biographer,  and  poet,  died  at  Keswick,  on  the  21st 
March,  1843. 

The  study  of  the  human  mind  has  hitherto  been  conducted,  perhaps 
too  exclusively,  upon  purely  analytical  principles.  Locke,  Reid,  Dugald 
Etewart,  and  other  psychologists,  have  aimed  principally  at  classifying 
the  different  intellectual  faculties ;  we  would  fun,  however,  contemplate 
the  mind  in  its  unital  condition,  and  in  so  doing  we  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  with  that  comprehensiveness  which  enables  it  to  grasp  and  bring 
within  its  range  every  variety  of  knowledge.  How  comprehensive  was 
the  mind  of  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Dante,  Bacon,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  !  and 
it  is  this  very  comprehensiveness  which  constitutes  one  of  the  noblest 
attri1)utes  of  the  mind.  "  The  striking  peculiarity  of  Shakspeare's 
mind,"  says  Hazlitt,  "  was  its  generic  quality ;  its  power  of  communi- 
cation with  all  other  minds«-so  that  it  contained  a  universe  of  thought 
and  feeling  in  itself.'*t  So  also  Channing,  in  hb  eloquent  remarks 
on  the  character  of  Milton,  observes,  "  Never  was  a  more  unconfined 
mind.  The  very  splendour  of  his  poetic  fame  has  tended  to  obscure  or 
conceal  the  extent  of  his  mind,  and  the  variety  of  its  energies  and  attain- 
ments. Not  only  in  the  department  of  the  imagination  were  his  acqui- 
sitions vast — ^he  travelled  over  the  whole  field  of  knowledge,  so  far  as  it 
had  then  been  explored.  **j:  It  may  be  well  to  analyse  and  compare  the 
different  intellectual  faculties  with  each  other — ^but  if  we  would  truly 
aj^reciate  the  greatness  of  the  human  mind,  we  must  view  syn- 
thetically all  its  different  faculties  in  their  collective  vigour.  It  is  not 
imagination  alone,  nor  is  it  judgment  alone,  nor  is  it  the  exercise  of 
reason  alone,  that   will  make  a  great  Philosopher  or  a  great  Poet; 

*  Pleasure,  Objects,  aad  Adv^aatages  of  Literature.  A  Discourse.  By  the  Re7. 
Robert  Aris  Willmott,  Incumbent  of  Bearwood,  Berks.  London:  Bosworth.  1851. 
p.  58. 

t  Lectures  on  the  English  Poets.  Delivered  at  the  Surrey  Institution.  By  Williaxa 
Hazlitt.    London.    1818.    p.  91. 

X  Remarks  on  the  Character  and  Writings  of  John  Milton.  By  W.  E.  Channing, 
LL.D.    Boston.    1828. 
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but  it  is  by  the  association  and  combination  of  all  these  different 
powers— one  intellectoal  faculty  now  prompting  the  development  of 
another,  and  now  restraining  its  undue  energy.     We  may  decompose  a 
sunbeam,  but  its  elementary  rays  must  be  combined,  in  order  that  we 
may  enjoy  the  blessing  of  sunlight.     So  is  it  with  the  mind.     But  this 
is  not  alL     To  estimate  the  character  of  men  of  genius,  we  must  take 
into  consideration  the  circumstances  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 
There  are,  indeed,  epochs  in  the  intellectual  as  well  as  in  the  physical 
world — periods  when  the  clouds  of  ignorance  and  superstition  seem  to 
break  away  under  a  blase  of  intellectual  light,  whidi  seems  suddenly  to 
illuminate  the  world.     It  is  not  the  appearance  of  a  single,    but  of 
many  contemporaneous  stars,  which  characterises  these   memorable 
eras.     Such  was  the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  Shakspeare,  "  not 
alone,  but  one  of  a  race  of  giants,** — "  in  shape  and  gesture  proudly 
enunent,*'  moved  in  a  constellation  of  bright  luminaries,  and  drew  after 
him  a  "third  part  of  the  heavens;"*  such  was  the  Augustan  age  of 
Anne,  when  the  genius  of  Addison,  Swift^  Pope,  Steele^  and  Prior,  threw 
a  zodiacal  light  across  the  literary  firmament ;  and  such  also  has  been 
the  first  half  of  the  present  century,  in  which  have  flourished  such  men 
as  Southey,  Byron,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Coleridge,  Shelley,  Wilson,  Words- 
worth, Cimipbell,  Rogers,  Keats,  Crabbe,  Bany  Cornwall,  Montgomery, 
and  Tennyson.     It  is  the  same  in  the  history  of  science— epochs  as 
memorable  at  distant  intervals  appear,  and  different  ages  are  character- 
ized by  such  discoveries  as  were  made  by  Copernicus,  Gkdileo,  Bacon, 
Newton,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy ;  and,  referring  to  the  present  period,  by 
Sir  David  Brewster,  Faraday,  and  Wheatstone.     This  sudden  clustering 
together,  as  it  were,  of  great  minds,  cannot  easily  be  explained ;  but, 
without  hazarding  any  speculation  respecting  the  ultimate  perfectibility 
of  human  nature,  we  certainly  recognise  in  them  evidence  of  mental 
progression  in  every  successive  age. 

In  studying  the  different  phases  through  which  the  mind  passes  in  a 
state  of  health,  we  cannot  do  better  than  study  psychologically  the  bio- 
graphy of  men  of  genius.  It  was  a  favourite  observation  of  Wordsworth 
that  "  the  life  of  a  poet  is  written  in  his  works."  It'  is,  so  far  as  his 
moral  nature  is  concerned,  when  he  makes  his  hero  impersonate  his  own 
sentiments  and  feelings.  Thb  Lord  Byron  did  to  a  very  great  extent 
in  Childe  Harold.  So  likewise  Wordsworth,  in  his  ''  Prelude,**  recently 
published,  in  "  The  Excursion,"  and  in  almost  all  his  minor  poems,  de- 
signedly embodied,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  the  history  of  his  own  mind. 
It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  Cowper,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  neigh- 
bouring clergyman,  appears  to  have  projected  a  work  very  similar  to 
"  The  Excursion,**  which  was  to  have  been  entitled  "  The  Four  Ages,** 

*  Hailitt.    Lectures.    Op.  eit^  p.  91. 
b2 
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wherein  he  was  to  have  traced  the  history  of  the  mind  through  Infancy, 
Youth,  Manhood,  and  Old  Age.      ^'  All  who  delight  to  accompany  the 
genius  of  Cowper,"  says  Hayley,  "  in  animated  flights  of  moral  contem- 
plation, will  deeply  regret  that  he  was  precluded  by  a  variety  of  trouble 
from  indulging  his  ardent  imagination  in  a  work  that  would  have  afforded 
him  such  ample  scope  for  all  the  sweetness  and  all  the  sublimity  of  his 
spirit.      His  felicity  of  description,  and  his  exquisite  sensibility ;  his 
experience  of  life,  and  his  sanctity  of  character,  rendered  him  singularly 
fit  and  worthy  to  delineate  the  progress  of  nature  in  all  the  different 
stages  of  human  existence."*  We  may  incidentally  remark  that,  between 
the  poetry  of  Cowper  and  that  of  Wordsworth,  there  is  in  spirit  and 
feeling  a  remarkable  resemblance.    Cowper  was  the  poet  of  familiar 
life,  and  expressed  simple  truths  in  perfectly  graceful  and  appropriate 
language — so  did  Wordsworth ;   Cowper  excelled  in  verses  of  serious 
morality,  and  proposed  to  himself,  as  the  main  scope  of  his  poetical 
labours,  to  establish  "  the  service  that  a  poet  might  be  of  to  religion. '^t 
This,  too,  was  throughout  his  life  the  object  of  Wordsworth.     "  Is  not 
*  The  Task,  * "  asks  Bums,  "  a  glorious  poem  1   The  religion  of  '  The 
Task,'  bating  a  few  scraps  of  Calvinistic  divinity,  is  the  religion  of  God 
and  Nature — the  religion  that  exalts  and  ennobles  man."     The  mental- 
biography  of  the  poet — ^if  we  may  be  allowed  so  to  express  it — ^may,  it 
is  true,  be  traced  in  such  writings ;  but  when  the  poet,  in  a  higher 
mood  of  genius,  divests  himself  of  his  own  personality,  and,  inspiring 
life  into  ideal  and  self-consistent  characters,  exposes  the  secret  workings 
of  the  human  heart,  we  may  derive  instruction  from  the  examples  he 
places  before  us  ;  but  the  author  does  not  reveal  himself  to  us.      We 
learn  nothing  of  the  biography  of  Homer  from  studying  the  "  Iliad  " 
or  the  "  Odyssey;"  his  name  has  become  a  myth ;  did  such  a  person 
ever  exist  ?     Again.     If  we  take  up  a  volume  of  Shakspeare,  we  may 
dwell  with  admiration  upon  any  particular  tragedy  or  comedy,  but  we 
do  not  find  "  the  life  of  the  poet  written  in  his  works."      Hartley 
Coleridge,  who  inherited  much  of  the  genius  of  his  father,  shrewdly 
observes,  "  Gladly  as  we  would  know  more  of  our  great  dramatist,  it  is 
just  as  well  so  little  is  recorded ;"  upon  which  remark  his  biographer 
well  observes,  "If,  indeed,  the  life  of  Shakspeare  could  be  recorded; 
if  we  could  be  told  how  he  thought,  felt,  and  acted  as  an  individual ; 
how  he  bore  himself  under  the  pressure  of  the  world,  and  with  what 
mind  he  looked  forward  to  another,  the  record  might  make  us  sadder, 
but  would  not  make  us  wiser."    Nevertheless,  in  a  psychological  point 
of  view,  such  a  record  would  be  clearly  interesting ;  for  we  hold  that 

*  Life  of  TVilliain  Cowper.    Bj  W.  Hayley.    4  vols.  4to.    London.     1804.    Vol.  ii. 
p.  172. 

t  Ibid.,  Tol.  ii.  p.  444. 
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the  biography  of  all  men  of  genius  should  be  studied  in  relation  to  the 
characteristics  of  their  minds.  We  care  little  for  Milton's  domestic  quar- 
rels with  his  first  wife ;  we  take  no  interest  in  the  frolics  and  escapades 
of  Oliver  Goldsmith;  neither  do  we  care  to  remember  the  particulars  of 
the  coffee-house  brawl  which  perilled  the  life  of  Savage ; — ^but  every 
incident  which  throws  light  upon  any  particular  feature  of  the  mind, 
more  especially  those  writings  which  reflect  peculiar  trains  of  thought 
and  feeling,  are  invested  with  profound  interest  When,  therefore,  we 
select  the  last  days  of  Robert  Southey  for  consideration,  we  do  so  strictly 
in  a  psychological  sense.  He  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  per- 
sons of  his  age.  No  man  ever  enjoyed  a  clearer  intellect  or  a  sounder 
judgment ;  no  man  was  ever  more  indefatigable — his  literary  industry 
was  imexampled  ;  for  many  years  of  his  life  he  was  compelled,  in  his 
own  words,  to  "  drudge,  drudge,  drudge ;"  and  it  is  by  no  means  sur- 
prising that  after  over-taxing,  or  rather  over- working,  liis  brain  for  so 
many  years,  when  domestic  affliction  fell  heavily  upon  him,  his  natu- 
rally strong  constitution  should  have  given  way,  and  that  his  mind 
should  have  sunk  in  eclipse  below  the  horizon  of  existence. 

Robert  Southey  was  bom  August  12th,  1 774.  "  The  time  of  my 
birth,"  says  he,  playfully,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  "  was  half-past 
eight  in  the  morning,  according  to  the  family  bible.  According  to  my 
astrological  friend  Gilbert,  it  was  a  few  minutes  before  the  half-hour,  in 
consequence  of  which  I  am  to  have  a  pain  in  my  bowels  when  I  am 
about  thirty,  and  Jupiter  is  to  be  my  deadly  antagonist;  but  I  may 
thank  my  stars  for  a  gloomy  capability  of  walking  through  desolation." 
His  early  love  for  books  was  manifested  at  eight  years  of  age,  when  he 
tells  us  he  read  with  delight  Hoole*s  translation  of  the  Gerusalemme 
Liberata,  and  Spenser's  Faery  Queen.  "  The  first  of  my  epic  dreams," 
he  tells  us,  "  was  created  by  Ariosto.  I  meant  to  graft  a  story  upon  the 
Orlando  Furioso,  not  knowing  how  often  this  had  been  done  by  Italian 
and  Spanish  imitators.  Arcadia  was  to  have  been  the  title  and  the 
scene;  thither  I  intended  to  carry  the  Moors  under  Marsilius,  after  their 
overthrow  in  France,  and  there  to  have  overthrown  them  again  by 
a  hero  of  my  own,  named  Alphonso,  who  had  caught  the  liippogriff. 
This  must  have  been  when  I  was  between  nine  and  ten,  for  some 
verses  of  it  were  written  in  my  Phaedrus."*  It  would  be  curious  to 
trace  the  incidental  circumstances  which  give  a  peculiar  direction  to 
certain  mental  faculties.  In  all  children  the  faculty  of  imitation  is 
very  strong;  and  everything  which  pleases  the  infant  mind  is  in 
itself  suggestive  of  some  corresponding  train  of  thought.  Not  in 
the  case  of  Southey  only,  but  in  many  other  instances,  the  perusal  of  one 
poem  has  suggested  the  composition  of  another,  and  to  such  accidental 

*  Life  aad  Correspondence.    YoL  i.,  p.  118. 
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drcumstances  we  are  indebted  for  one  man  becoming  a  great  mathe- 
matician^ another  a  great  poet,  another  a  great  statesman.  We  do- 
not^  howeyer,  pretend  to  ascribe  the  peculiar  direction  which  the  mind 
of  a  man  of  genius  takes  exclusively  to  extrinsic  causes.  We  must  admit, 
despite  all  Locke  has  written  to  the  contrary,  the  existence  of  certain 
intuitive  principles,  which,  independent  of  education,  give  a  natural  biaa 
and  sometimes  premature  development  to  certain  intellectual  faculties. 
Lebrun  at  three  years  of  age  drew  designs  with  chalk,  and  at  twelve 
executed  a  portrait  of  his  grandfather.  Murillo  filled  the  margin  of  his 
school  books  with  drawings.  Ferguson,  the  Scottish  shepherd,  while  yet 
a  boy,  would,  after  the  hours  of  his  farm  work  were  over,  go  into  the 
fidds,  observe  the  stars,  and  calculate  their  distances  by  beads  strung 
upon  a  thread,  which  he  carefully  laid  down  upon  paper.  Cowley,  in  the 
bistory  of  his  own  mind,  compares  the  influence  of  boyish  fancies  to 
letters  cut  in  the  bark  of  a  young  tree,  which  grow  and  widen  with  it» 
^  We  are  not  surprised,"  says  the  Reverend  R  A.  Wilmot,  "  to  hear  from 
a  school  fellow  of  the  Chancellor  Somers,  that  he  was  a  weakly  boy,  who 
always  had  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  never  looked  up  at  the  play  of  his 
companions ;  to  learn  from  his  affectionate  biographer  that  Hammond 
at  Eton  sought  opportunities  to  steal  away  to  say  his  prayers  ;  to  read 
tiiat  Toumefort  forsook  his  college  class  that  he  might  seek  for  plants 
in  the  neighbouring  fields  ;  or  that  Smeaton  in  petticoats  was  discovered 
on  the  top  of  his  father*s  bam  setting  up  a  windmill  which  he  had 
cxHistructed.  These  early  traits  of  character  are  such  as  we  expect  to 
find  in  the  cultivated  lawyer  who  turned  the  eyes  of  his  age  upon  Milton; 
in  the  christian  whose  life  was  one  varied  strain  of  devout  praise ;  in  the 
naturalist  who  enriched  science  by  his  discoveries  ;  and  in  the  engineer 
who  built  the  Eddystone  lighthouse."*  "Among  the  English  poets," 
says  Johnson,  ''Cowley,  Milton,  and  Pope  might  be  said  to  'lisp  in 
numbers,'  and  have  given  such  early  proofs,  not  only  of  powers  of 
language,  but  of  comprehension  of  things,  as  to  more  tardy  minds  seems 
scarcely  credible.  **t  While  we  recognise  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
certain  intuitive  principles  in  the  mind,  we  are  not  disposed  to  overlook 
the  much  which  may  be  acquired  by  diligence,  especially  in  acquiring^ 
tiie  power  of  literary  composition.  La  Fontaine  had  not  the  spirit  of 
poetry  awakened  in  him  until  he  was  in  his  twenty-second  year,  and 
then  it  was  roused  by  his  hearing  an  ode  of  Malherbes  recited.  Dryden 
gave  no  public  testimony  of  his  talents  until  he  was  twenty-seven,  and 
Cowper  did  not  become  an  author  until  he  was  fifty.  To  return  to 
Bouthey.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  sent  to  Westminster,  and  at 
eighteen  entered  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford.    And  now  if  we  look  to  the 

*  Pleasures,  Objects,  and  AdTsntages  of  Literatnre.     Op.  eiL,  pp.  28,  29. 

t  lives  of  English  Poets.    Cowley.    YoL  ¥i.»  p.  3.    Ed.  London.    1824.     12  toIs.. 
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course   of  study  which   he   adopted,    and  observe  his  habits   of    un- 
remitting  industry  ;  if,  more  especially,  we  read  the  letters  which  he 
addressed  to  his  different  friends  from  college — for  he  was  in  early  life 
a  "lover  of  letter  reading,"  we  shall  discover  that  it  was  entirely  by 
excessive  application  and  diligence  that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  hig 
&ture  literary  eminence.     We  do  not  recognise  in  the  character  of  his 
mind  any  remarkable  development,  or  manifestation  of  the  faculty  of 
imagination  ;  and  in  after  life  we  may  observe  that  all  his  poems  are, 
80  to  speak,  of  a  composite  character,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  for  the 
most  part — [we  refer  to  his  larger  poems,  Joan  of  Arc,  Madoc,  Thalaba, 
the  Curse  of  Kehama,  and  Hoderic,  and  not  to  his  ballads] — ^made  up  of 
historical  facts  or  popular  traditions  felicitously  versified.    His  command 
of  language  enabled  him  to  rival  Dryden  and  Collins  in  the  cadences  of 
his  rhythm ;  but  that  creative  faculty,  and  that  plastic  jk)  wer  of  imagination^ 
which  abound  so  prodigally  in  the  poetry  of  Shelley  and  Coleridge,  were 
evidently  wanting.     He  sat  weaving  poetry  at  the  loom  of  art ;  it  did 
not  flow  spontaneously  as  from  an  enchanted  spring ;  nor  was  he  ever 
carried  away  by  those  emotions  which  are  the  very  soul  of  poetic  feeling. 
Hence,  when  he  was  only  twenty-five  years  of  age,  he  writes  to  his  friend 
William  Taylor,  of  Norwich,*  "  Once  I  had  a  mimosa  sensibility,  but 
that  has  long  been  rooted  out;  five  years  ago  I  counteracted  Rousseau 
by  dieting  upon  Godwin  and  Epictetus;  they  did  me  some  good,  but 
time  has  done  more.     I  have  a  dislike  to  all  strong  emotion,  and  avoid 
whatever  could  excite  it;  a  book  like  Werter  gives  me  now  unmingled 
pain.     In  my  own  writings  you  may  observe  that  I  rather  dwell  upon 
what  affects  than  what  agitates."t    Hence  it  is  clear  that  Southey  never 
would  have  succeeded  as  a  dramatic  poet.      "It  would  be  well,"  he 
observes,  "  if  I  ccmM  write  tragedy — ^the  true  chrysopoetic  vein.     There 
are  plans  by  me,  and  one  opening  scene,  but  I  never  had  courage  to 
proceed ;  and  the  sense  of  fear,  and  the  disgust  at  trimming  it  to  the 
taste  of  a  green-room  critic,  have  deterred  me.     Besides,  if  I  know  my 
own  strength,  it  b  in  narrative  ;  and  dramatic  parts  introduced  into 
aarrative  are  widely  different  from  the  drama.:]:     In  another  letter,  he 
observes,  "As  to  poetry,  I  have  long  abstained  therefrom ;  old  chronicles 
please   me  better.  "§     We  conceive,  therefore,  that  we  are  not  doing 
injustice  to  the  memory  of  Southey,  when  we  affirm  that  he  was  not 
endowed,  as  Wordsworth  expresses  it,  with  "  the  vision  and  the  faculty 
divine,"  albeit  he  had  acquired   "  the  accomplishment  of  verse."      A 
somewhat  remarkable  illustration  of  this  want  of  imagination  is  evinced 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writiugs  of  the  late  William  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  contain- 
ing  his  Correspondence  of  many  years  with  the  late  Robert  Southey.  By  J.  W.  Robberdt. 
t  Tols.     London :  Murray.     1848.     Vol.  i.,  p.  262. 

t  Ibid.,  ii.  p.  226.  X  Ibi^i  vol-  ^^  P-  ^^'  *  ^^^''  ^**^-  ^-  P'  ^^^' 
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io  the  opinion  he  gave  of  the  "Ancient  Mariner."  "  Coleridge's  ballad/' 
be  observes,  "  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  is,  I  think,  the  clumsiest  attempt 
at  German  sublimity  I  ever  saw."*  The  estimation,  however,  which  men 
of  genius,  living  in  the  same  age,  form  of  each  other's  productions,  is  often 
curiously  hasty  and  unjust.  Milton  considered  Dryden  to  be  only  a 
"  man  of  rhyme,"  and  highly  esteemed  the  poetical  abilities  of  Cowley ; 
Qray  underrated  Akcnside,  and  accused  Collins  of  having  "  a  bad  ear, 
and  "  no  choice  at  all  of  words  and  images."  Yet  have  many  of  the  odes 
of  Collins,  that  to  "  Liberty,"  and  that  to  "  Mercy"  especially,  been  not 
unjustly  compared  to  some  of  the  finest  choruses  in  Euripides.  Wharton 
pronounced  judgment  against  the  poetical  diction  of  Milton,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  reviewers,  upon  the  appearance  of  Words- 
worth's "  Excursion,"  did  not  appreciate,  if  they  understood,  the  beauties 
and  the  philosophy  of  that  noble  poem.  "  Jeffrey,"  says  Southey,  "  has, 
I  hear,  written  what  his  admirers  call  a  *  crushing '  review  of  the 
'  Excursion ; '  he  might  as  well  beat  himself  upjn  Skiddaw,  and  fancy 
that  he  crushed  th^*  mountain." 

When  we  proceed  to  analyse  the  peculiar  traits  or  characteristics  of 
Southey's  mind,  we  cannot  fail  to  observe,  that  as  a  poet  his  imagination — 
esteeming  that  as,  in  the  highest  sense,  a  creative  or  inventive  faculty — 
was  deficient  or  not  developed  in  any  remarkable  degree.  It  is,  however, 
justly  observed  by  Dugald  Stewart,  that  imagination  should  be  regarded 
only  as  one  of  the  many  endowments  of  intellectual  superiority.     The 
steady  exercise  of  reason  and  good  sense  in  guarding  and  controlling 
this  important  faculty  is  essential,  otherwise  the  imagination,  once  excited, 
becomes  perfectly  ungovernable,  and  produces  something  like  a  tempo- 
rary insanity.t      Even   Coleridge,   whose  genius  as  a  poet  of  great 
originality  is,  we  believe,  universally  recognised,  considered  imagination 
should  be  counterbalanced,  or  held  in  subordination  by  other  mental 
faculties.      "The   poet   described   in   ideal    perfection,"    he   remarks, 
"  brings  the  whole  soul  of  man  into  activity,  with  the  subordination  of 
its  faculties  to  each  other,  according  to  their  relative  worth  and  dignity. 
He  difiluses  a  tone  and  spirit  of  unity  that  blends  and,  as  it  were,  fuses 
each  into  each,  by  that  synthetic  and  magical  power  to  which  we  have 
exclusively  appropriated  the  name  of  imagination.   This  power,  first  put 
in  action  by  the  will  and  understanding,  and  retained  under  their  irre- 
missive,  though  gentle  and  unnoticed  control,  {Idxis  effertur  habenis,) 
reveals  itself  in  the  balance  or  reconciliation  of  opposite  or  discordant 
qualities ;  of  sameness  with  difference;  of  the  general  with  the  concrete; 
tiie  idea  with  the  image;   the  individual  with  the  representative;  the 

*  Memoin  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  lite  William  Taylor.    Vol.  i.,  p.  223. 
t  FhikeophiGal  Essays.    By  Do^d  Stewart.    Edinburgh.     ISIO.-   4to.     See  On 
Oft  nttuie  (tf  oertain  Intellectual  Hidiits,  p.  523. 
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sense  of  novelty  and  freshness  with  old  and  familiar  objects ;  a  more 
than  usual  state  of  emotion  with  more  than  usual  order;  judgment  ever 
awake  and  steady  self-possession ;  with  enthusiasm  or  feeling  profound 
or  vehement;  and  while  it  blends  and  harmonizes  the  natural  and  the 
artificial,  still  subordinates  art  to  nature,  the  manner  to  the  matter,  and 
our  admiration  of  the  poet  to  our  sympathy  with  the  poetry.  Finally, 
good  sense  is  the  body  of  poetic  genius,  fancy  its  drapery,  motion  its 
life,  and  imagination  the  soul  that  is  everywhere  and  in  each,  and  forms 
all  into  one  graceful  and  intelligent  whole."*  Elsewhere  he  observes, 
"  No  man  was  ever  yet  a  great  poet  without  at  the  same  time  being  a 
great  philosopher,  for  poetry  is  the  blossom  and  fragrancy  of  all  human 
knowledge,  human  thoughts,  human  passions,  emotions,  language.'^t 
It  is  evident  that  when  imagination  becomes  unrestrained,  and  obtains  a 
mastery  over  the  other  mental  faculties  ;  when  it  runs  riot  in  the 
exuberance  and  prodigality  of  its  own  fictions,  the  most  exalted  con- 
ceptions become  confused,  and  the  imagery,  like  fragments  of  a  broken 
mirror,  may  reflect  brilliant,  but  nevertheless  unconnected,  hues.  We 
have  abundant  evidence  of  this  in  the  "  Prometheus  Unbound,"  and 
many  other  poems  by  Shelley,  whose  imaginative  temperament  was 
obviously  intolerant  of  any  mental  discipline.  We  by  no  means,  as  we 
have  just  stated,  wish  to  undervalue  the  merits  of  Southey  as  a  poet; 
his  «  Madoc,"  "  Joan  of  Arc,"  "Thalaba,"  "  Curse  of  Kehama,"  and  many 
of  his  minor  poems,  particularly  some  of  his  ballads  and  metrical  tales, 
will  doubtless  continue  to  be  admired ;  but  they  are  all  like  pieces  of 
"  Mosaic  work,"  evincing  the  triumph  of  art  in  poetical  composition, 
rather  than  inspiration.  In  fact,  Southey  acquired,  whether  in  prose  or 
verse,  a  thorough  command  of  the  English  language  ;  and  his  versifica- 
tion, particularly  in  the  poems  of  "Thalaba"  and  "Keliama,"  may  fairly  be 
compared  with  the  "Absalom  and  Achitophel,*'  the  "Hind  and  the  Panther,** 
and  some  of  Dryden^s  best  poems.  "  I  have  read  the  first  volume  of 
'  Thalaba,' "  says  William  Taylor,  "  and  begin  the  next  to-morrow.  It 
contains  a  novel  multitude  of  first-rate  descriptive  passages ;  it  rivals  in 
this  respect  Dryden's  *  Alexander's  Feast.'  " 

If  the  mind  of  Southey  was  not,  as  we  affirm,  characterized  by  any 
remarkable  development  of  imagination, — ^viewing  that  faculty  always 
in  its  inventive  and  creative  sense, — he  enjoyed  other  intellectual 
endowments  practically  even  more  valuable.  His  powers  of  judgment, 
comparison,  and  reasoning,  were  pre-eminently  great,  and  enabled  him, 
with  the  industry  he  possessed,  to  become  the  first  historian,  biographer, 
and  essayist  of  his  time.     "  It  would  be  an  extremely  profitable  thing," 

♦  Biographia  Litenu-ia;  or,  Biographical  Sketches  of  my  Life  and  Opinions.     By 
S.  T.  Coleridge.     London  :  Fcnner.     1817.     p.  12. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  21. 
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M,J^  the  Rev.  Sidnej  Smith,  ''  to  draw  up  a  short  and  well-authenticated 
account  of  the  habits  of  study  of  the  most  celebrated  writers  with 
whose  style  of  literary  industry  we  happen  to  be  most  acquainted.  It 
would  go  far  to  destroy  the  absurd  and  pernicious  association  of  genius 
with  idleness,  by  showing  that  the  greatest  poets,  orators,  statesmen, 
and  historians, — men  of  the  most  brilliant  and  imposing  talents, — ^have 
dually  laboured  as  hard  as  the  makers  of  dictionaries  and  the  arrangers 
of  indexes,  and  that  the  most  obvious  reason  why  they  hare  been 
superior  to  other  men  is,  that  they  have  taken  more  pains  than  other 
men.*'*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  exercising  the  intellectual  faculties, 
like  exercising  the  limbs  of  the  body,  will  invigorate  them,  and  that 
individual  faculties  will  acquire  thereby  increased  energy.  The  mind  of 
Southey  was  ever  active.  "  Literary  exertion,"  said  he,  upon  leaving 
college,  "  is  almost  as  essential  to  me  as  meat  and  drink.*'  This  exces- 
ttve  application — ^this  overtasking  the  powers  of  his  nervous  system — 
brought  on,  when  he  was  twenty-six  years  of  age,  a  malady  painfully 
premonitory  of  the  affliction  which  darkened  his  declining  years.  For 
the  restittition  of  his  health,  it  was  found  necessary  for  him  to  go  to  the 
south  of  Europe;  and  the  fragmentary  account  we  gather  from  his 
letters,  of  his  own  feelings  and  presentiments,  clearly  enough  indicate 
that  state  of  nervous  irritability  which  we  so  frequently  find  predis- 
posing to  mental  disease.  Writing,  Feb.  3,  1800,  to  William  Taylor, 
he  says — "  I  am  seriously  thinking  of  quitting  England  in  search  of 
health ;  either  to  wait  till  autumn,  and  then  visit  Lisbon,  or  to  employ 
the  summer  in  travelling  through  Vienna  to  Trieste.  Something  I 
must  do,  lest  habits  of  sickness  affect  my  mind  as  well  as  my  body."t 
This  lurking  apprehension  and  dread  of  insanity  we  often  find  in 
persons  who  eventually  succumb  to  that  disease.  It  may  be  remem- 
bered that  Dean  Swift,  walking  with  his  friend  Dr.  Young,  author  of 
the  "  Night  Thoughts,**  pointed  to  a  noble  elm,  the  uppermost  branches 
of  which  were  withered,  and  said  prophetically,  "  I  shall  be  like  that 
tree — I  shall  die  at  the  top.**  So  also  Sir  Walter  Scott,  after  his  first 
apoplectic  seizure,  was  haunted  by  the  same  dismal  presentiment. 
*'  Such  a  shaking  hands  with  death,^  said  he,  "  is  formidable.  If  I  were 
worthy,  I  would  pray  Grod  for  a  sudden  death,  and  no  interregnum 
t>etween  I  cease  to  exercise  reason  and  I  cease  to  exist.**}  The  medical 
psychologist  will  not  fail  to  recognise  in  Southey*s  own  account  of  his 
malady,  symptoms  which  we  constantly  find  to  be  precursory  of  cerebral 
affection.  "  My  departure,'*  he  writes  (Feb.  20,  1800),  "  will  probably  be 

*  Elemcntan'  Sketches  of  Moral  Philosophy.  Delivered  at  the  Royal  Insiitntion  in 
the  years  1804,*  1805,  1806.  By  the  late  Rev.  Sidney  Smith,  M.A.  'Loudon.  1850. 
p.  98. 

t  Memoir  of  the  life  and  Writings  of  William  Taylor.    Vol.  i.  p.  824. 

X  Memoirs  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.    By  J.  Lockhart.    Vol  vu.  p.  252.    Ed.  1837. 
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ddayed  until  the  autumn,  and  Lisbon  the  place  of  retreat.  Go  I  must,  or 
the  worst  consequences  may  result.  Still  I  am  ailing  about  the  heart,  and 
in  spite  of  reasoning  and  probabilities,  cannot  but  suspect,  whenever  its 
irregularities  call  my  attention,  that  something  is  out  of  order  about  the 
mainspring.  Connected  with  this  at  times,  and  at  times  recurring 
without  it,  are  seizures  in  the  head,  like  the  terror  that  induces  fainting 
—a  rush  through  all  my  limbs,  as  if  the  stroke  of  annihilation  were 
passing  through  me.  This,  then,  seems  decidedly  nervous;  but  it  must 
not  be  trifled  with,  for  it  threatens  worse  than  the  heart  pain."* 

Accompanied  by  his  wife,  Southey  arrived  at  Lisbon  on  the  1st  May, 
1800,  and  the  following  July  he  thus  describes  his  approaching  conva* 
kscence  in  a  letter  to  William  Taylor,  dated  Cintra,  July  5,  1800  : — 
^  First  of  my  health,  the  immediate  object  of  this  emigration.  The 
effect  of  dimate  has  been  what  I  expected  and  wished.  Night  seizures 
I  have  none  ;  the  irr^ularity  of  my  heart  is  lessened,  not  removed  ;  I 
eat  voraciously,  and,  above  all,  enjoy  an  everlasting  sunshine  of  spirits. 
Something  of  this  is  assuredly  owing  to  the  total  change  of  scenery 
and  society,  but  the  climate  has  been  the  great  cause. ''t  Here  he  con* 
tinned  unremittingly  his  literary  pursuits.  Independent  of  preparing 
"  Thalaba"  for  the  press,  he  busily  employed  himself  collecting  materials 
for  an  historical  work  on  Portugal.  "  I  am,"  he  writes,  "  up  to  the  ears 
in  chronicles — a  pleasant  day's  amusement,  but  battles  and  folios,  and 
Moors  and  monarchs,  tease  me  terribly/  in  my  drea/ina.  I  have  just 
obtained  access  to  the  public  manuscripts,  and  the  records  of  the  Inqui* 

fiition  tempt  me— five  folios  the  whole  black  catalogue." 

^I  obtain  access  through  one  of  the  censors  of  books  here,  an  ex* 
Qerman  divine,  who  enlisted  in  the  Catholic  service,  professing  one  faith 
with  the  same  sincerity  that  he  preached  the  other ;  a  strong-headed, 
learned,  and  laborious  man,  curious  enough  to  preserve  his  authoritative 
reviews  of  all  that  is  permitted  to  be  printed  or  sold  in  Portugal."}  In 
tiie  public  library  which  was  established  by  the  ruin  of  the  Jesuits, 
whose  libraries  were  all  brought  to  Lisbon,  Southey  foimd  an  invaluable 
repertoire  of  information  respecting  all  that  regards  the  peninsula,  more 
especially  church  and  monastic  history.  Here  he  collected  materials 
for  a  history  of  Portugal,  and  many  of  those  curious  anecdotes  con- 
nected with  the  early  history  of  the  Catholic  church,  which  will  be 
fofond  in  his  ''  Yindiciie  £cclesi8e  Anglicanse,"  the  ''  Book  of  the 
CSrarch,"  and  other  works.  He  had  a  keen  perception  of  the  ludicrous, 
and,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  biography  of  Dr.  Dove,  in  "  The  Doctor," 
any  droll  incident  he  could  describe  in  the  most  minute  and  graphic 
gtyle.   His  powers  of  observation  were  exceedingly  acute,  and  throughout 

*  Memoir  of  William  Taylor.     Op,  eit.,  vol.  i.,  p.  836. 
t  Ibid.,  ToL  i.  p.  348.  t  IbicL,  yoL  i.  p.  S61 
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life  he  was  as  diligent  a  collector  of  /acts,  as  any  virtuoso  of  antique 
gems. 

In  the  summer  of  1801  he  returned  to  England,  and  accepted  an 
invitation  to  pass  the  autumn  in  Cumberland.     "  I  am  going,"  he 
writes   (July  27,   1801),  "  to   pass   the  autumn  with   Coleridge  at 
Keswick,  to  work  like  a  negro.''     He*  had  some  idea  of  becoming  a 
barrister,  but  the  study  of  the  law  was  repulsive  to  him,  and  the 
atmosphere  of  London  disagreed  with  him.     "  I  grumble  at  nothing," 
he  observes  (Nov.  19, 1801),  "  but  my  compulsory  residence  in  London, 
which  I  do  loathe  and  abhor  with  all  my  moral  and  physical  feelings." 
He  therefore  abandoned  all  intention  of  adopting  the  legal  profession, 
and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  literature.     In  the  year  1794,  when  at 
Oxford,  Southey  became  acquainted  with  Coleridge;  both  were  young 
and  inexperienced,  and  at  this  period,  when  the  French  revolution  had 
spread  its  contagion  throughout  Europe,  and  old  and  young  politicians 
crazed  themselves  with  devising  schemes  for  the  reformation  of  society, 
these  young  men  of  ardent  temperament,  with  some  other  companions,* 
united  in  a  scheme  of  Socialism,  which  they  designated  Pantisocracy, 
and  which  they  imagined  would  realize  a  state  of  society  free  from  all 
the  evils  and  turmoils  which  then  agitated  the  world.     "  How  do  you 
go,  my  young  friend  ?"  asked  Mr.  Cottle,  when  one  of  these  enter- 
prising youths  called  upon  him.     "  We  shall  freight  a  ship,  and  carry 
out  with  us  ploughs  and  other  implements  of  husbandry,"  was  the 
answer.      "  When  do  you  set  sail  1 "     "  Very  shortly  ;   I  expect  my 
friends  from  the  University,  when  all  the  preliminaries  will  be  adjusted, 
and  we  shall  joyfully  cross  the  blue  waves  of  the  Atlantic."     "  But  to 
freight  a  ship  and  sail  out  in  the  high  style  of  gentlemen  agriculturists 
will  require  funds ;  how  do  you  manage  this  ?"     "  We  shall  between  us 
contribute  what  we  can."f      It  is   almost  needless  to  add  that  this 
Utopian  scheme  fell  to  the  ground,  and  can  now  only  be  referred  to  as 
an  evidence  of  mistaken  philanthropy.     The  amelioration  of  the  social 
condition  of  mankind,  by  organizing  society  upon  some  new  basis,  so  as 
to  accomplish  a  state  of  ideal  perfectibility — ^incompatible,  we  fear,  with 
the  frailty  of  humanity — has  suggested  theories  of  the  same  description 
to  many  sanguine  minds.     Unhappily,  Shelley  bewildered  himself,  and 
sadly  misdirected  his  fine  genius,  in  the  mists  of  some  such  indefi- 
nite delusion.      Wordsworth  also   set   out  in  life  as  a   republican, 
entertaining  "  too  high  an  opinion  of  the  human  will,  and  too  sanguine 
a  hope  of  imlimited  benefits  to  be  conferred  on  society  by  the  human 

*  Robert  Lovell  (a  clever  and  aocomplished  young  man,  himself  a  poet),  and  George 
Barnet. 

t  llcminiscences  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  and  Bobert  Southey,  By  Joseph 
CotUe.    London.     1847.    pp.  7, 8. 
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intellect."*  When  experience  and  time  temper  down  the  imngination 
of  such  mcn^  and  mature  the  judgment,  it  is  surely  pardonable  to  find 
them  change  the  theoretical  opinions  of  their  early  life.  An  imalteruble 
minister  has  been  called  an  unalterable  fool ;  and  surely  it  may  be  |)er- 
mitted  for  minds  highly  gifted  as  these  to  correct  their  own  erroneous 
impressions.  To  return  to  Sou  they.  On  the  14  th  November,  1795, 
under  somewhat  remarkable,  or  it  might  be  said  romantic  circumstances, 
he  was  married  at  Eedclifie  Church,  Bristol,  to  Miss  Edith  Frecker,  the 
sister  of  Mrs.  Coleridge,  and  also  Mrs.  Kobert  Lovell.  It  had  been 
arranged  between  them,  on  account  of  the  unsettled  state  of  Southey'9 
worldly  position,  that  their  marriage  should  be  kept  secret.  The  day 
fixed  for  their  union  was  that  on  which  he  was  to  set  out  for  Lisbon. 
*'  Inunediately  after  the  ceremony,"  says  his  biographer,  "  they  parted. 
My  mother  wore  her  wedding  ring  round  her  neck,  and  preserved  her 
maiden  name  imtil  the  report  of  her  marriage  had  spread  abroad. "t 

In  the  August  of  1803  they  had  the  affliction  of  losing  a  favourite 
child,  christened  Edith,  who  died  of  hydrocephalus  consequent  upon 
teething.  "  My  poor  child,"  writes  Southey,  (August  24, 1813),  "  was 
buried  yesterday,  and  we  are  quitting  a  place  where  ever3rthing  reminds 
us  of  our  loss.  Poor  Edith  is  almost  heart-broken.  I  have  gone  through 
more  suffering  than  I  ever  before  experienced,  for  I  was  fond  of 
her  even  to  foolishness.  "J  To  relieve  his  distress  by  a  change  of 
scene,  Coleridge,  whom  he  had  visited  in  1800,  persuaded  Southey  to 
remove  to  Keswick.  Here  Wordsworth,  upon  his  return  from  Germany, 
in  the  spring  of  1799,  had  already  taken  up  his  residence  at  Grasmere, 
and  thus,  from  circumstances  purely  incidental,  this  brotherhood  of 
poets  became  established  in  the  same  locality.  At  this  period,  or 
rather,  a  very  few  years  afterwards,  the  star  of  Lord  Byron  rose  in  the 
ascendant.  "  Childe  Harold,"  "  The  Corsair,"  "  The  Bride  of  Abydos," 
and  "The  Giaour,"  enchanted  the  public  mind;  and  the  only  con- 
stellation that  divided  the  literary  hemisphere  with  Lord  Byron  was  for 
some  years  the  author  of  Waverley.  It  is  true  that  Moore  con- 
tinued still  pouring  forth  his  charming  Irish  Melodies,  which  were  in 
every  society  received  with  rapture ;  Shelley  had  shocked  the  world 
with  the  atheism  of  "  Queen  Mab,"  which,  however,  on  examination, 
will  be  found  expressive  rather  of  pantheism  in  its  widest  sense  ;§  John 
Keats  had  scarcely  vindicated  his  claim  to  the  poet's  wreath;  and  Leigh 
Hunt  and  Hazlitt  were  in  the  zenith  of  their  popularity — ^the  one  con- 
tributing to  the  current  literature  of  the  day  poems,  translations,  and 

^  Memoirsof  William  Wordsworth,  Poet  Laureate,  D.C.L.    2  vols.   London:  Moxon. 
1861.    Vol.  i.  p.  89. 
t  Life  and  Correspondence.    Vol.  i.  p.  254. 
X  Memoirs  of  WiUiam  Taylor.     Op.  cit.,  vol.  i.  p.  468. 
f  There  is  no  doubt  that  Shelley  was  a  thorough  pantheist.    What  other  principle 
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esBays  remarkable  for  their  exquisite  taste  and  gracefulness  ;  the  other 
wielding  the  pen  of  Aristarchus  with  great  originality  of  thought  and 
force  of  language.  Then  arose  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
fiwhionable  worid  a  loud  outcry  against  what  was  significantly  called 
the  ''Lake  School  of  Poetry;"  —  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  were 
ridiculed  and  caricatured  in  every  conceivable  shape,  and  Southey  more 
espedally,  on  account  of  changing  his  political  opinions,  was  singled  out 
•a  an  object  for  attack.  The  criticisms  which  appeared  at  this  period 
are  now  forgotten,  or  only  referred  to  as  a  proof  that  public  opinion  will 
eventually  award  to  every  man  of  real  merit  retributive  justice.  There 
was^  in  point  of  hct,  no  confederation  between  these  lake  poets,  who 
were  accused  of  having  in  view  the  foundation  of  a  particular  school  of 
poetiy.  "  I  am  well  pleased,"  says  Southey  (Jan.  11,  1803),  referring 
to  a  criticism  on  ''  Thalaba,"  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Beview,"  ^'  to  be  abused 
with  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth ;  yet  it  is  odd  enough  my  fellow- 
conspirator  Wordsworth  should  be  almost  a  stranger  to  me— a  man 
with  whom  I  have  scarcely  had  any  intercourse,  not  even  a  common 
acquaintanceship."*  It  is  obvious  that  the  mental  characteristics  of 
ea^  of  these  poets,  as  expressed  in  their  writings,  are  perfectly  distinct 
and  different,  Coleridge  delighting  in  the  supernatural,  in  mysticism, 
and  in  the  obscure  sublime  ; — ^Wordsworth  reflecting  from  the  recesses 
of  his  heart  feelings  and  thoughts  which  deified  the  most  simple  and 
familiar  objects  in  nature  ; — while  Southey,  whose  intellectual  fisMnilties 
were  of  another  order,  always  dealt  with  palpable  realities,  weaving  into 
matchless  rhythm  the  historic  tales  and  traditions  which  pleased  his 
hsicy.  So  little  similarity  existed  intellectually  between  Wordsworth 
and  Coleridge,  that  they  could  not  throw  their  ideas  or  associate  them 
together  in  the  same  channel,  as  is  evinced  by  the  carious  history  of 
that  most  remarkable  poem,  "  The  Ancient  Mariner."  It  was  agreed 
between  these  brother  poets  that  they  should  defray  the  expense  of  s 
little  tour  by  writing  a  poem  for  the  '*  New  Monthly  Magazine,"  then 
edited  by  Dr.  Aikin.  "  Accordingly,"  says  Wordsworth,  '<  we  set  off, 
and  proceeded  along  the  Quantock  Hills  towards  Watchet ;  and  in  the 
course  of  this  walk  was  planned  the  poem  of  '  The  Ancient  Mariner/ 

could  hare  suggested,  eyen  in  the  "pestiferous  poem"  of  '*  Queen  Mab"  such  lines  as  the 
following? — 

"  Spirit  of  Nature  t  here, 
In  th*  intenninable  wilderness 
Of  worlds,  at  whose  immensity 

Even  soaring  fancy  staggers, — 

Here  is  thy  fitting  templo. 
Yet  not  the  slightest  loaf 
That  quivers  to  the  passing  breeze 

Is  less  instinct  with  &ee." 

Xemoin  of  ^^Diam  T^kr.    Op.  eii^  yoL  I  ^  UO. 
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ibanded  on  a  dream,  as  Mr.  Coleridge  said,  of  his  friend  Mr.  Craik* 
shank.     Much  the  greatest  part  of  the  story  was  Mr.  Coleridge  s  inven- 
tion, but  certain  parts  I  suggested ;  for  example,  some  crime  was  to  be 
committed  which  should  bring  upon  the  old  Navigator,  as  Coleridga 
afterwards  delighted  to  call  him,  the  spectral  persecution,  as  a  couse* 
quence  of  that  crime  and  his  own  wanderings.      I  had  been  reading  in 
Shelvocke's  Voyages,  a  day  or  two  before,  tliat  while  doubling  Capo 
Horn,  they  frequently  saw  albatrosses  in  that  latitude,  the  largest  sort 
of  sea-fowl,  some  extending  their  wings  twelve  or  thirteen  feet.     '  Sup* 
pose,*  siud  I,  '  you  represent  him  as  having  killed  one  of  these  birds  on 
entering  the  South  Sea,  and  that  the  tutelary  spirits  of  these  regions 
take  upon  them  to  avenge  the  crime.'     The  incident  was  thought  lit  for 
the  purpose,  and  adopted  accordingly.     .     .     .     We  began  the  com* 
position  together  on  that,  to  me  remarkable,  evening.    .     .     .     As  wo 
endeavoured  to  proceed  conjointly — I  speak  of  that  same  evening— our 
respective  manners  proved  so  widely  different,  that  it  would  have  beeii 
quite  presumptuous  in  me  to  do  anything  but  separate  from  an  under- 
taking upon  which  I  could  only  have  bten  a  dog."*     ''  The  Ancient 
Mariner  "  thus  originated.     In  his  life  of  Cowley,  Dr.  Johnson  describes 
what  he  is  pleased  to  call  a  class  of  *'  Metaphysical  Poets,"  and  among 
them  enumerates  Donne,  Derham,  Suckling,  Waller,  Cowley,  Cleiveland^ 
and  Milton,  who,  however,  he  adds,  tried  the  ''  metaphysical  style  ** 
only  in  his  lines  upon  "  Hobson  the  Carrier."     The  critical  abilities  of 
the  great  lexicographer  so  completely  eclipsed  his  powers  of  imagina- 
tion, that  he  estimated  the  value  of  poetry  by  measuring  it  only  with  a 
kind  of  metaphysical  foot-rule  j  if  the  cadences  did  not  scan  to  a  nicety^ 
or  the  images  were  not  clearly  defined  and  brought  out  into  the  strong 
light  of  realism,  so  as  to  leave  nothing  for  the  imagination  to  dwell  upon, 
he  was  dissatisfied.     And  yet  it  is  by  no  means  necessary,  nor  even  is  it 
desirable,  that  either  the  poet  or  painter  should  supersede  the  faculty  of 
imagination  by  entering  too  fully  into  descriptive  details.     Shakspeare, 
Goethe,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  understood  this.     Their  female  characters^ 
e.  g,  Ophelia,  Margaret  in  "  Faust,"  Rebecca  in  "  Ivanhoe,"  and  we  will 
add,    ''the  lovely  Lady  Christabel,"   are   marvellous  and   charming 
creations,  because  they  leave  an  impression  on  the  mind  suggestive  of 
more  than  we  actually  read  of  them.     We  remember  on  one  occasion 
an  artist  of  eminence  called  the  attention  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  tho 
miniature  picture  of  a  battle-field  he  was  painting. — "  Heh !  man,'*  said 
Sir  Walter,  "  it's  weel  done — that  lad  is  cleaving  that  ohiel's  helmet  in 
right  earnest,  and  that  horse  is  dead  eneugh — ^but  that 's  no  the  way  to 
paint  a  battle.     You  should  just  ndse  a  stouT,t  and  let  a  glimmering 

*  Memoin  of  Wordsworth.     Op.  eii.,  roL  i.  p.  108. 
t  "  Stour"  meanB  a  doad  of  dust. 
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helmet  be  seen  here,  and  a  face  there,  and  leave  imagination  to  fill  up 
the  rest."  This  b  truly  applicable  to  that  which  we,  instead  of  meta- 
physical, should  designate  psychological  poetry.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century  a  spirit  of  German  transcendentalism  became  trans- 
fused into  our  literature.  Translations  of  the  ballads  and  poems  of 
Burger,  Gk>ethe,  Lessing,  Wieland,  Herder,  Schiller,  and  the  philosophy 
of  Kant,  became  known,  and  certainly  fascinated  many  highly  gifted 
minds.  We  find  William  Taylor,  whose  name  is  indissolubly  connected 
with  English  literature,  translating,  in  amicable  rivalry  with  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  several  Gferman  ballads,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  bearing  honourable 
testimony  not  only  to  the  merits  of  his  translation  of  Biirger*s  "Leonore," 
but  to  the  influence  it  had  upon  his  own  career,  which  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  interesting  anecdote : — One  evening,  Mrs.  Barbauld, 
Dr.  Aikin*s  sister,  read  this  ballad  to  a  circle  of  admiring  friends  at 
the  house  of  Professor  Dugald  Stewart  in  Edinburgh.  The  impression 
which  it  made  upon  this  highly  cultivated  and  most  intelligent  assembly, 
who  are  described  as  having  been  "  electrified  by  the  tale,*'  and  the  con- 
sequences which  it  immediately  afterwards  produced,  have  given  to 
Wniiam  Taylor's  translation  of  "  Leonore  "  considerable  importance  in 
the  history  of  our  literature.  Not  only  did  it  serve  to  open  the  way 
for  introducing  into  this  country  the  works  of  the  most  eminent  German 
poets,  but  it  also  supplied  the  spark  by  which  the  genius  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  popular  of  our  modem  writers  was  first  kindled. 
''  Are  you  aware,'*  said  Mrs.  Barbauld,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  William 
Taylor  at  a  subsequent  period,  "  that  you  made  Walter  Scott  a  poet  ? 
So  he  told  me  when,  the  other  day,  I  had  the  gratification  of  meeting 
him.  It  was,  he  says,  your  ballad  of  '  Leonora,'  and  particularly  the 
lines,  '  Tramp,  tramp  along  the  land  they  speed,'*  that  inspired  him. 
I  do  not  wonder  that  any  one  able  to  appreciate  that  translation  should 
speak  thus  of  it.^'t  This  Gkrman  style  introduced  a  taste  for  romantic 
and  supernatural  tales,  which  Matthew  Gregory  Lewis,  commonly  known 
as  Monk  Lewis,  carried  in  his  "Tales  of  Wonder"  and  "Tales  of 
Terror  '  to  extreme.  Nevertheless,  he  was  a  man  of  great  original 
powers  of  mind,  and  possessed  an  exquisite  ear  for  versification — which 
is  sufiiciently  evinced  in  the  popular  ballads  of  "Durandarte"  and 
"Alonzo  the  Brave."  In  Southey's  "Madoc,"  "Roderick"  and  "Kehama," 
— and  in  Coleridge's  "  Ancient  Mariner,"  "  Christabel,"  "  Tale  of  the 
Dark  Ladie,"  we  recognise  the  same  (rermanic  spirit,  which  also  is 

*  "  Tramp,  tramp  along  the  land  thej  speed ; 
Splash,  splash  along  the  sea. 
Hurrah  I  the  dead  can  ride  apace ; 
Dost  fear  to  ride  with  mc  V* 
t  Memoirs  of  William  Taylor.  Op,  eit.,  toI.  i.  p.  92.  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott.  Vol.  i. 
p.  236. 
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• 

difioaed  ihrough  many  of  Wordsworth's  poems  ;  indeed,  were  we  asked 
for  axk  illustration  of  what  we  mean  by  psychological  poetry,  we  could 
scarcely  select  a  better  example  than  the  following,  from  the  "  Lines 
composed  a  few  miles  above  Tintem  Abbey,  on  the  Banks  of  the  Wye." 
The  poet  describes  the  effect  on  his  mind  of  the  surrounding  scenery: 

"  These  beauteous  forms, 
Through  a  long  absence,  have  not  been  to  mc 
As  is  a  landscape  to  a  blind  mau's  eve ; 
But  oft,  in  loncljT  rooms,  and  'mid  the  diu 
Of  towns  and  cities,  I  have  owed  to  them. 
In  hours  of  weariness,  sensations  sweet, 
^elt  in  the  blood  and  felt  along  the  heart, 
Aiui  passing  even  into  my  purer  mind 
WitA  tranquil  restoration :  feelings,  too. 
Of  unremembered  pleasure ;  such,  perhaps. 
As  have  no  slight,  or  trivial  influence 
On  that  best  portion  of  a  good  mau's  life, 
His  little  nameless,  unremembered  acts 
Of  kindness  and  of  love.    Nor  less,  I  trust. 
To  them  I  may  have  owed  auother  gift. 
Of  aspect  more  sublime :  tJiat  blessed  mood. 
In  which  the  burthen  of  the  mystery 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world 
Is  lightened;  that  serene  and  blessed  mood^ 
In  which  the  affections  geyitly  lead  us  on 
Until  the  breath  of  this  corporeal  frame. 
And  even  the  motion  of  our  human  blood, 
Almost  suspended,  we  are  laid  asleep 
In  body,  and  become  a  living  soul ; 
While,  with  an  eye  made  quiet  by  the  power 
Of  harmony  and  the  deep  power  of  Joy, 
We  see  into  the  life  of  things.^* 

Such  poetry  as  this  may  truly  be  called  psychological,  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  expressed  being  purely  subjective;  in  other  words,  deriving 
their  origin  from  the  conceptions  and  emotions  of  the  mind,  indepen- 
dent of  external  objects.  We  find  no  poetry  of  this  description  in  the 
writings  of  Southey ;  he  dealt  with  the  objective  world  rather  than 
with  the  subjective.  He  was  a  great  collector  of  facts,  which  his  reason- 
ing powers  and  judgment  always  disposed  of  to  the  best  advantage ; 
therefore  is  he  one  of  the  most  instructive  writers  of  the  present 
period.  These  Lake  poets,  therefore,  and  we  must  include  the  highly- 
^fted  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  Edinburgli,  Professor  Wilson, 
in  their  nimiber,  were  not  bound  together  by  any  confederate  principle, 
but  each  possessed  a  very  different  order  of  mind. 

The  inveterate  dislike  to  London  which  Southey  entertained,  and 
which  probably  arose  from  his  health  being  there  so  much  affected,  in- 
duced him,  after  visiting  Coleridge,  to  take  up  his  residence  at  Keswick. 
In  1816  he  writes,  "London  always  affected  my  spirits;  I  breathe  with 

NO.  XVII.  C 
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difficulty^  and  positively  hunger  and  thirst  for  fresh  air.'*  His  friends 
Bichard  Duppa  and  William  Taylor  in  this  respect  widely  differed  £rom 
liim.  lUchard  Duppa,  when  he  visited  his  friends  in  Herefordshire,  was 
always  anxious  to  return  to  the  metropolis,  and  boasted  of  being  'Hown 
made,*'  while  William  Taylor  insisted  that  he  never  could  perceive  any 
beauty  in  mountain  scenery. 

"  I  never,"  he  says,  in  answer  to  Southey,  "  could  understand  the 
merit  of  a  mountain  prospect :  the  eye  walks  on  broken  flints;  the  paths 
are  too  steep  to  ascend  or  descend;  the  rills  too  shallow  to  float  a  canoe ; 
the  hills  too  rugged  for  the  plough ;  where  there  might  be  pasture  glares 
a  lake ;  cottages  can  be  staked  there,  not  a  city.'*  .  .  .  .  "  How 
can  you  delight  in  mountain  scenery  ?  In  the  roads,  every  ascent  is 
the  toil  of  Sisyphus— every  descent,  the  punishment  of  Vulcan  :  Barren- 
ness, with  her  lichens,  cowers  on  the  mountain  top,  yawning  among 
mists  that  irrigate  in  rain;  the  cottage  of  a  man,  like  the  eyrie  of  an 
eagle,  is  the  home  of  a  savage,  subsisting  by  rapacity  in  stink  and  in  in- 
temperance ;  the  village  is  but  a  coalition  of  pigstyes ;  the  very  cataract 
falls  in  vain — there  are  not  customers  enough  for  a  water-mill.  Give 
me  the  spot  where  victories  have  been  won  over  the  inutilities  of  nature 
by  the  efforts  of  human  art.  Where  mind  has  moved  the  massy,  ever- 
lasting rock,  and  arrayed  it  into  convenient  dwellings  and  stately  palaces ; 
into  theatres,  and  cathedrals,  and  quays,  and  docks,  and  warehouses, 
wherein  the  primeval  Troglodyte  has  learned  to  convoke  the  productions 
of  the  antipodes."* 

''  You  undervalue  lakes  and  mountains,'*  retorts  Southey;  '^  they 
make  me  happier,  and  wiser,  and  better ;  and  enable  me  to  think  and 
feel  with  a  qtdcker  and  healthier  intellect.  Cities  are  as  poisonous  to 
genius  and  virtue,  in  their  best  sense,  as  to  the  flower  of  the  valley  or 
the  oak  of  the  forest." 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  ingenious  discussion,  whether  a  residence 
in  town  or  country  be  most  desirable  for  men  engaged  in  literature. 
In  an  article  entitled  the  "  Influence  of  Scenery  on  Poetic  Character," 
which  appeared  in  the  old  London  Magazine,t  (when  that  periodical  was 
contributed  to  by  Hazlitt,)  Lamb,  De  Quincey,  and  other  eminent  con- 
temporaries, contended  that  most  of  our  great  jwets,  with  the  exception 
of  Shakespeare,  were  bom  and  educated  in  the  metropolis,  and  that  a 
scanty  field  in  its  vicinity  would  be  sufficient  for  men  of  genius,  like 
Chaucer,  Spenser,  Milton,  Drj'den,  Pope,  or  Cowpcr,  to  gather  materials  for 
their  poetry.  It  has  been  also  argued  that  Switzerland,  rich  in  romantic 
scenery,  has  only  produced  a  single  poet.  We  do  not  acquiesce  in  this 
view.  The  choice  between  a  town  or  country  life  will,  for  the  most  part, 
depend  on  the  health,  mental  idiosyncracy,  and  habits  of  the  individual; 
but  as  a  general  rule,  beautiful  scenery — whether  sublime  or  picturesque 


♦  Memoirs  of  William  Taylor.     Op,  eif.,  voL  i.  pp.  413,  433. 
t  The  London  Magazine.    September,  1821,  p.  250. 
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— must  be  favourable  to  the  development  of  poetic  feeling.  Hence, 
MiltoQ,  in  his  Tractate  on  Education,  observes,  ''  In  those  vernal  seasons 
of  the  year,  when  the  air  is  soft  and  pleasant,  it  were  an  injury  and 
tuUenness  against  nature  not  to  go  out  and  see  her  riches  and  partake 
with  her  rejoicings  with  heaven  and  earth."  We  certainly  do  not  envy 
the  disposition  of  the  man  who  would  prefer  climbing  to  tiie  top 
of  Notre  Dame  to  ascending  a  Swiss  mountain,  or  who  would  choose 
to  admire  the  gas-lights  of  a  city,  rather  than  the  sublime  expanse  of 
the  starry  heavens.  The  effect  of  pure  and  fine  scenic  views  must  be 
in  many  states  of  mind  obviously  beneficial ;  and  we  can  easily  under- 
stand Southey  exclaiming,  upon  his  arrival  at  Keswick,  "Would  that 
you  could  see  these  lakes  and  mountains  !  how  wonderful !  how  awful 
in  their  beauty  !  all  the  poet  part  of  one  will  be  fed  and  fostered  here !" 
Accordingly,  at  Greta  Hall,  which  commanded  a  magnificent  prospect, 
Southey  now  took  up  his  residence,  and,  with  the  exception  of  an  occa- 
sional visit  to  London,  Edinburgh,  or  Wales,  the  even  tenour  of  his  life 
was  little  varied.  He  had  chosen  literature  as  a  profession,  and 
dedicated  himself  entirely  to  its  pursuit.  His  mode  of  life  and  habits 
were  uniform,  and  had  he  not  been  a  man  naturally  of  strong  bodily 
oonstitution,  and  had  he  not  accustomed  himself  to  taking  very  long 
walks  among  the  mountains,  his  sedentary  occupations,  and  constant 
exercise  of  the  brain,  would  have  much  sooner  impaired  his  health. 
One  day  with  him  passed  like  another  day — 

"  My  actions,"  he  writes,  "  are  as  regular  as  those  of  St.  Dunstan's 
quarter  boys.  Three  pages  of  history  after  breakfast  (equivalent  to 
five  in  small  quarto  printing),  then  to  transcribe  and  copy  for  the  press, 
or  to  make  my  selections  and  biographies,  or  what  else  suits  my  humour, 
till  dinner  time ;  from  dinner  till  tea  I  read,  write  letters,  see  the 
newspaper,  and  very  often  indulge  in  a  siesta ;  for  sleep  agrees  with 
me,  and  I  have  a  good  substantial  theory  to  prove  that  it  must,  for  as 
a  man  who  walks  much  requires  to  sit  down  and  rest  himself,  so  does 
the  brain,  if  it  be  the  part  most  worked,  require  its  repose.  Well,  after 
tea  I  go  to  poetry,  and  correct  and  re-write  and  copy  till  I  am  tired, 
and  then  turn  to  anything  else  till  supper;  and  this  is  my  life,  which,  if 
it  be  not  a  very  merry  one,  is  yet  as  happy  as  heart  could  wish.  At 
least,  I  should  think  so,  if  I  had  not  once  been  happier  ;  and  I  do  think 
80  except  when  that  recollection  comes  upon  me,  and  then,  when  I  cease 
to  be  cheerful,  it  is  only  to  become  contemplative — to  feel  at  times  a 
wish  that  I  was  in  that  state  of  existence  which  passes  not  away;  and 
this  always  ends  in  a  new  impulse  to  proceed,  that  I  may  leave  some 
durable  monument  and  efficient  good  behind  me." 

"  His  coarse  of  life,"  says  his  son,  "  was  the  most  regular  and  simple 
possible:  he  varied  but  little  from  the  sketch  he  gave  of  it  in  1806, 
which  we  have  here  given.  When  it  is  said  that  breakfast  was  nine 
after  a  little  reading,  dinner  at  four,  tea  at  six,  supper  at  half-past  nine, 
and  the  intervals  filled  up  with  reading  and  writing,  except  that  he 

c2 
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regularly  walked  between  two  and  four,  and  took  a  short  sleep  before 
tea,  the  outline  of  his  day,  during  those  long  seasons  when  he  was  out 
of  work,  will  have  been  given.  After  supper,  when  the  business  of  the 
day  seemed  to  be  over,  though  he  generally  took  a  book,  he  remained 
with  hiff  family  and  was  open  to  conversation,  to  amuse  or  be  amused. 
It  was  at  such  times  that  the  most  pleasant  fireside  chatting,  and  the 
most  interesting  stories,  came  forth,  and  it  was  indeed  at  such  time, 
though  long  before  my  day,  that  *  the  Doctor  *  was  originated,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  beginning  of  that  work,  and  the  prefece  to  the  new 
edition.  Notwithstanding  the  very  mention  of  *  my  glass  of  punch' 
— the  one  temperate  never-exceeded  glass — may  be  a  stumbling-block 
to  some  of  my  readers,  I  am  constrained,  by  the  very  love  of  the  perfect 
picture  which  the  first  lines  of  '  the  Doctor '  convey  of  the  conclusion 
of  his  evening,  to  transcribe  them  in  this  place.  It  was  written  but  for 
a  few ;  otherwise  '  the  Doctor '  would  have  been  no  secret  at  all;  but 
those  few  who  knew  liim  in  his  home  will  see  his  very  look  while  they 
re-peruse  it,  and  will  recal  the  well-known  sound  of  his  voice : — "  I 
was  in  the  fourth  night  of  the  story  of  the  Doctor  and  his  Horse,  and 
had  broken  it  off,  not  like  Scheherazade,  because  it  was  time  to  get  up, 
but  because  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed.  It  was  at  thirty-five  minutes 
after  ten  o'clock,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1813.  I  finished  my  glass  of 
punch,  tinkled  the  spoon  against  its  side,  as  if  making  music  to  my 
own  meditations,  and  having*fixed  my  eyes  upon  the  Bhow  Begum,  who 
was  sitting  at  the  head  of  her  own  table,  I  said, '  It  ought  to  be  written 
in  a  book.' " 

Passages  of  this  description  show  that  Southey,  like  Sterne,  was  a 
minute  observer  of  facts  ;  many  parts  of  the  Doctor,  indeed,  are  written 
very  much  in  the  style  and  manner  of  "  Tristram  Shandy." 

The  life  of  Southey,  in  the  midst  of  such  occupations,  was  not 
unchequered  with  anxiety  ;  he  had  now  an  increasing  family,  the 
support  of  whom  depended  entirely  upon  his  literary  exertions ;  and 
frequently  the  painful  idea  would  cross  his  mind,  that  if  anything  hap- 
pened to  him  they  would  be  left  unprovided  for.  There  are  some 
minds  which  receive  impulse  from  the  sense  of  pecuniary  emergency; 
otherwise,  Johnson  never  would  have  written  "  Easselas,"  or  Goldsmith 
"  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  ;"  but  there  are  other  minds  so  constituted, 
that  excessive  anxiety  will  destroy  all  energy,  and,  as  it  were,  paralyse 
the  intellectual  faculties.  This  was  keenly  felt  by  Coleridge.  In  what 
he  termed  "  An  affectionate  Exhortation  to  those  who  in  early  Life  feel 
themselves  disposed  to  become  Authors,"  he  makes  the  following  striking 
appeal : — 

"  With  no  other  privilege  than  that  of  sympathy  and  sincere  good 
wishes,  I  would  address  an  affectionate  exhortation  to  the  youtliful 
Literati,  grounded  on  my  own  experience.  It  will  be  but  short,  for  the 
beginning,  middle,  and  end  converge  into  one  charge.  Never  pursue 
Literature  as  a  TRADE.    Witb  the  exception  of  one  extraordinary 
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man  {query  Southey  ?),  I  have  never  known  an  individual — least  of 
all,  an  individual  genius — healthy  or  happy  vnUunU  a  profession ; 
i.  e.,  some  regular  employment  which  does  not  depend  on  the  will  of 
the  moment,  and  which  can  be  carried  on  so  far  mechanically,  that  an 
average  qumitum  only  of  health,  spirits,  and  intellectual  exertion,  are 
requisite  to  its  faithful  discharge.  Three  hours  of  leisure,  unalloyed  by 
an  alien  anxiety,  and  looked  forward  to  with  delight  as  a  change  and 
recreation,  will  suffice  to  realise  in  literature  a  larger  product  of  what  is 
truly  genial,  than  weeks  of  compulsion.  Money  and  immediate  reputa- 
tion form  only  an  arbitrary  and  accidental  end  of  literary  labour.  The 
hope  of  increasing  them  by  any  given  exertion  will  often  prove  a 
stimulant  to  industry ;  but  the  necesaUy  of  acquiring  them  will,  in  all 
works  of  genius,  convert  the  stimulant  into  a  narcotic.  Motives,  by 
excess,  reverse  their  very  nature,  and,  instead  of  exciting,  stun  and 
stupify  the  mind."* 

But  this  was  not  the  case  with  Southey.  He  occupied  himself  in 
writing  history,  biography,  poetry,  political  and  moral  essays,  critical 
reviews,  and  carried  on  at  the  same  time  a  very  extensive  epistolary 
correspondence.  His  life  is  in  fact  written  in  his  letters ;  and  these  are 
80  numerous,  and  dispersed  in  so  many  hands,  that  a  considerable 
number  of  them  remain  yet  unpublished.  Many  have  been  submitted 
to  our  inspection.  They  are  written  in*  a  small,  clear,  and  legible 
manner,  with  very  few  corrections  or  interlineations  ;  and  evince  those 
mental  characteristics  we  have  above  described.  The  following  letter, 
describing  his  visit  to  Edinburgh,  and  his  impressions  respecting  Sir 
Walter  Scott  and  Jeffrey,  will  be  read  with  interest : — 

**  Dear  -* ;  Our  succession  of  visitors  is  over — the  summer  birds 

hare  all  taken  flight.  The  Islanders  are  gone,  the  general  gone,  and 
our  inn-door  circle  also  contracted.  Harry  and  Miss  Barker  have  left 
us ;  the  season  for  reviewing  is  begun,  and  I  have  put  on  my  winter 
clothes  and  commenced  my  hybernation.  My  Scotch  excursion  with 
Elmsley  was  a  pleasant  one.  We  saw  Melrose  on  our  way  ;  if  not  the 
most  picturesque  mass,  certainly  the  finest  architectural  one  in  the 
whole  island.  We  stayed  three  days  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  at  his  house 
on  the  bank  of  the  Tweed.  One  morning  was  given  to  salmon-spearing, 
with  a  heavy  trident  about  twelve  feet  long.  I  had  to  manage  one  end 
of  a  flat-bottomed,  crazy  boat,  as  she  floated  sideways  down  a  crazy 
stream,  and  to  keep  her  even,  and  prevent  her  striking  against  the 
rocks,  and  so  upsetting.  I  did  my  part  well,  and  having  no  evil  designs 
upon  the  salmon,  came  home  quite  innocent,  and  sufficiently  instructed 
in  a  very  singular  savage  sport.  Scott  is  a  pleasant  man,  of  open  and 
friendly  manners,  so  full  of  topographical  anecdotes,  that,  having  seen 
him,  you  would  be  perfectly  well  satisfied  how  well  history  may  be 
preserved  by  tradition.  We  saw  much  classic  ground,  besides  the 
Tweed.  The  Yarrow,  with  Newark  castle,  Branksome,  overlooking  the 
Teviot,  and  Johnny  Armstrong's  stronghold  on  the  Esk.     At  Edin. 

*  Biograpkia  Litcraria.     Op.  cit.,  i.  p.  222. 
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bnrgh,  Jeffrey  was  invited  to  meet  me.  Before  lie  could  venture  to  do 
this,  he  sent  me  his  reviewal  of  *  Madoc/  then  printed,  but  not  pub« 
lished.  A  man  who  has  been  reviewed  above  fifty  times,  which  is  my 
case,  is  hardened  to  such  things.  Besides,  by  God's  blessing,  such 
praise  or  such  censure  as  can  be  bespoken  for  five  or  ten  guineas 
a  sheet  can  neither  help  nor  harm  me  now.  They  who  fling  dust  at  me 
will  only  dirt  their  own  hands,  for  I  am  out  of  reach.  So  Jeffrey  and 
I  met  constantly,  and  live  very  good  friends.  In  fact,  I  am  not  very 
irascible  ;  and  if  I  had  been  so,  found  him  too  little  to  be  angry  with 
—a  man  of  ready  wit,  no  taste,  and  so  little  knowledge,  that  it  would 

have  been  scarcely  inaccurate  to  have  said  none He  has 

been  to  the  Lakes,  and  supped  with  me.  Of  all  the  Scotch  reviewers 
that  have  come  in  my  way — and,  with  the  exception  of  Sydney  Smith, 
I  have  seen  all  of  any  celebrity — I  think  little,  perhaps  too  little  ;  but 
having  lived  with  Coleridge,  and  Wordsworth,  and  William  Taylor,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  perceive  that  these  Scotchmen  are  very  feeble  indeed. 
.  .  .  .  I  have  seen  the  Monthly  Beview  of  '  Madoc*  Some 
wretched  man,  who  either  has  been  reviewed  by  me  with  deserved 
severity,  or  fancies  so,  has  been  permitted  to  vent  his  spleen  there, 
which  he  has  done  very  clumsily.  It  is  stupid  and  blunt  ill-nature — 
a  bluebottle  fly,  wriggling  his  tail,  and  fancying  he  has  a  sting  in  it. 
Edinburgh  is  the  finest  city  I  have  ever  seen.  Having  no  new  coat 
since  I  was  in  London,  and  no  new  hat,  except  a  seven-shilling  white 
one  of  felt,  it  was  judged  proper  by  Edith  that  I  should  beautify  my 
appearance  in  Scotland,  and  also  adorn  myself  with  new  boots  and  new 
pantaloons ;  but  when  I  saw  them,  and  contemplated  the  very  respec- 
table figure  I  already  made,  considering  the  vanity  of  externals — 
and  moreover  remembered,  that  as  learning  was  more  valuable  than 
house  and  lands,  it  must  be  much  better  than  new  clothes,  I  laid  out  all 
my  money  in  books,  and  have,  in  consequence,  the  pleasure  of  laughing 
at  the  manoeuvre  and  reading  the  books.  After  this  year,  at  all  events, 
I  have  done  with  reviewing,  and  heartily  glad  shall  I  be  to  leave  off  the 
trade." 

Although  Southey  had  been  reviewed  above  fifty  times,  as  he  informs 
us,  and  was  "  hardened  to  such  things,"  it  is  clear,  from  the  bitterness 
with  which  he  alludes  to  the  criticism  on  "  Madoc"  in  the  "  Monthly 
Beview,"  that  he  was  still  vulnerable ;  nay,  notwithstanding  his  many 
very  admirable  mental  and  moral  qualities,  he  frequently  formed  very 
hasty  judgments,  and  when  offended  coidd  not  divest  himself  of 
personal  prejudices — ^witness  the  disparaging  tone  in  which  he  always 
refers  to  Qodwin.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Southey  felt  hurt  at 
the  criticisms  upon  his  poems  which  appeared  in  the  '^Edinburgh 
Beview,"  and  formed  an  unfavourable  opinion,  not  only  of  the  "  Beview" 
itself,  but  of  its  contributors.  In  writing  to  Coleridge,  in  1803,  he 
says — "  The  '  Edinburgh  Beview'  will  not  keep  its  ground ;  it  consists 
of  pamphlets,  instead  of  critical  accounts."  This  was  clearly  a  &lse 
prophecy.     We  cannot  also  help  remarking,  that  when  Southey  pro- 
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noonced  so  decided  a  judgment  against  his  Scotch  contemporaries,  he 
had  heen  in  Edinburgh  only  for  a  very  short  period,  and  had  not  an 
opportunity  of  entering  a  society  then  adorned  with  such  men  as 
Sydney  Smithy  Adam  Ferguson,  John  Playfair,  Dugald  Stewart,  Lord 
Kinnedder  (Erskine)^  Henry  Mackenzie,  Francis  and  Leonard  Homer, 
and  many  other  men  equally  distinguished  The  literary  circle  in 
Edinburgh  was  at  this  very  period  particularly  brilliant.  In  all  the 
letters  to  his  friends  which  he  wrote,  giving  an  account  of  his  visit  to 
Scotland,  many  of  which  have  been  already  published,  he  describes 
Jeffrey  in  the  same  language;  but  the  injustice  of  such  an  opinion 
needs  no  comment.  Very  different  was  the  impression  of  his  friend 
Wniiam  Taylor,  who,  in  speaking  of  Jeffrey,  observes — 

"  It  is  not  with  his  politics  I  am  in  love,  but  with  his  comprehensive 
knowledge,  with  his  brilliant  and  definite  expression,  and  with  his 
subtle  argumentative  power.  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  '  Quarterly 
Review  ;*  it  is  said  to  rival  that  of  Jeffrey,  but  /  shall  be  surprised  if 
there  is  literary  strength  enough  in  any  other  combinaticm  to  tmdh  so 
many  good  opinions  as  the  Edinburgh  Review  y* 

The  account  Southey  gives  of  spending  his  money  in  books  rather 
than  in  clothes  is  amusing.  Books,  indeed,  were  not  only  his  delight^ 
the  purchase  and  possession  of  them  became  with  him  a  passion.  His 
house,  from  the  roof  to  the  basement,  was  fitted  up  as  a  library;  every 
room  and  passage,  every  closet  and  cranny,  were  made  available  for 
holding  books. 

"  His  own  sitting-room,  which  was  the  largest  in  the  house,"  his  son 
tells  usy  ''  was  fitted  up  with  the  handsomest  of  them,  arranged  with 
much  taste,  according  to  his  own  fashion,  with  due  regard  to  size, 
eolonr,  and  condition;  and  he  used  to  contemplate  these,  his  carefully 
accumulated  and  much-prized  treasures,  with  even  more  pleasure  and 
pride  than  the  greatest  connoisseur  his  finest  specimens  of  old  masters. 
His  Spanish  and  Portuguese  collection  was  the  most  highly-prized 
portion  of  his  library,  and  comprised  a  considerable  number  of  valuable 
MSS.,  which  had  been  copied  out  of  private  and  convent  libraries.  Many 
■of  these  old  books  being  on  vellum  or  parchment  bindings,  he  took  paina 
4o  render  ornamental  to  portions  of  his  shelves.  His  brother  Thomas 
was  skilful  in  caligraphy,  and  by  his  assistance  their  backs  were  painted 
with  some  bright  colour,  and  upon  it  the  title  placed  lengthwise  in 
large  gold  letters,  of  the  old  English  type.  Another  fancy  of  his  was  to 
have  all  those  books  of  lesser  value,  which  had  become  ragged  and  dirty, 
covered,  or  rather  bound,  in  coloured  cotton  print,  for  the  sake  of 
making  them  dean  and  respectable  in  their  appearance,  it  being  impos- 
■ble  to  afford  the  cost  of  having  so  many  put  into  better  bindings. 
Of  this  task  his  daughters,  aided  by  any  female  friends  who  might  be 
staying  witJh  them,  were  the  performers ;  and  not  fewer  than  from 

♦  Memoin  of  WiUiam  Taylor.    Op,  ciL,  vol  it  p.  278. 
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1200  to  1400  Tolumes  were  so  bound  by  tbem  at  different  times,  filling 
completely  one  room,  whicb  be  designated  tbe  Cottonlan  Library. 
Witb  tbis  work  be  was  mucb  interested  and  amused,  as  tbe  ladies 
would  often  suit  tbe  pattern  to  tbe  contents,  clotbing  a  quaker  work  or 
book  of  sermons  in  sober  drab,  poetry  in  some  flowery  design,  and 
sometimes  contriving  a  sly  piece  of  satire  at  tbe  contents  of  some  well- 
known  autbor,  by  tbeir  cboice  of  its  covering."* 

Here,  like  a  Benedictine  monk  in  a  convent,  as  Wordswortb  observed, 
he  pursued^  winter  and  summer,  bis  literary  avocations. 

In  one  of  tbe  letters  before  us  be  observes — 

"  We  go  on  well.  I  never  go  beyond  tbe  premises,  tbougb  our 
weatber  bas  been  deligbtful,  more  so  tban  ever  winter  was  remembered 
here.  Tbe  snow  bas  never  covered  tbe  valley  balf-an-bour  during  tbe 
wbole  winter.  We  live  as  completely  witbout  society  as  if  we  were  in 
Kamscbatka ;  but  summer  is  coming  on,  and  tben  tbere  will  be  too  mucb 
of  it.  I  get  on  steadily  witb  my  opus  magus,  the  bistory,  and  only 
wisb  tbat  I  were  rich  enough  to  have  an  amanuensis  at  band,  and  to 
buy  all  tbe  books  tbat  would  be  useful  to  me." 

In  speaking  of  bis  brotber*s  return  home,  be  thus  affectionately 
expresses  himself — 

"  My  brother  Tom  arrived  yesterday  from  sea,  and  my  spirits  have 
not  recovered  their  usual  temperate  tone,  for  it  dispirits  mc  to  see  bim 
looking  prematurely  old;  to  think  tbat  in  fourteen  years  be  bas  been 
only  nine  months  ashore,  and  tbat  we  three  brothers,  who  are  now  in 
one  bouse,  have  never  been  together  till  now  during  the  wbole  of  that 
period,  and  may  very  possibly  separate  in  a  few  weeks,  and  may  never 
meet  together  again.  Family  ties,  if  they  are  good  for  anything,  grow 
stronger  as  we  grow  older,  and  as  fewer  are  left  us.  We  tiien  feel  bow 
different  they  are  from  other  friendships,  be  these  friendships  ever  so 
sincere.  I  will  never  breed  up  a  child  to  tbe  navy  or  army,  nor  send 
one  to  the  East  Indies.  It  is  very  well  for  birds,  whose  love  is  only 
instinct,  to  be  turned  adrift  as  soon  as  they  leave  the  nest;  but  it  is  an 
evil  thing  for  a  family  to  be  scattered." 

In  many  passages  be  amusingly  refers  to  Coleridge.  In  one  be 
says— 

"Coleridge  is  appointed  confidential  secretary  to  Sir  A.  Ball,  at 
Malta,  and  is  going  in  tbe  spring  up  tbe  Black  Sea  to  purchase  com 
for  government.  I  should  as  soon  think  of  setting  bim  to  cut  a  com 
for  me,  though  be  will  do  tbe  business  as  well,  and  more  honestly,  than 
most  people." 

In  another  letter — 

"  Of  Coleridge  we  know  nothing.  He  wrote  to  me  tbat  be  would 
write  again,  if  be  could,  tbat  same  evening.  This  was  more  tban  three 
weeks  ago.     Wordsworth  bas  just  bad  a  few  lines  to  say  be  is  gone  to 

*  Life  and  Correspoadencc.    Vol.  vi.,  p.  8. 
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Margate.       In  anybody  else,  this  would  be  very  odd  ;  but  comets  and 
Colmdge  baffle  all  calculation." 

His  kmd  feelings  towards  Wordsworth,  and  his  sympathy  with  him 
upon  the  melancholy  occasion  of  his  brother  Captain  Wordsworth's 
death,  who  was  lost  in  the  wreck  of  the  vessel  he  commanded,*  he 
thus  tenderly  expresses  : — 

''  My  time  has  been  taken  up  on  a  very  distressing  occasion.  I  have 
been  over  to  poor  Wordsworth  and  his  sister,  who  are  almost  heart- 
broken by  the  dreadful  fate  of  their  favourite  brother,  in  the  Aberga- 
venny. Nothing  which  did  not  immediately  come  home  to  myself 
ever  affected  me  so  deeply.  I  am  going  over  again  in  two  or  three 
days,  and  much  of  my  time  will  be  thus  employed  until  they,  in  some 
d^ree,  get  the  better  of  their  affliction.'' 

We  intentionally  pass  over  Southcy's  appointment  as  secretary  to 
Mr.  Corry,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  Ireland,  which  situ- 
ation he  held  only  for  a  short  period;  also  the  circumstances  connected 
with  his  succeeding  Henry  James  Pye  as  poet  laureate,  our  object  being 
to  dwell  upon  those  habits  of  life,  and  manifestations  of  thought  and 
feelings  which,  psychologically  considered,  reveal  to  us  the  peculiar  cha- 
racteristics of  his  mind.  His  personal  appearance  and  manner  indi- 
cated a  man  of  great  nervous  excitability — 

"  His  forehead,"  we  are  told,  "  was  very  broad ;  his  height,  five  feet 
eleven  inches ;  his  complexion  rather  dark  ;  the  eyebrows  largo  and 
arched  ;  the  eye  well-shaped  and  dark  brown ;  the  mouth  somewhat 
prominent,  muscular,  and  very  variously  expressive  ;  the  chin  small  in 
proportion  to  the  upper  features  of  the  face.  The  characteristics  of  his 
manner,  as  of  his  appearance,  were  lightness  and  strength;  an  easy  and 
happy  composure  was  the  accustomed  mood,  with  much  mobility  at  the 
same  time,  so  that  he  could  be  readily  excited  into  any  degree  of  ani- 
mation  in  discourse,  speaking,  if  the  subject  moved  him  much,  with 
extraordinary  fire  and  force,  though  always  in  light  laconic  sentences. 
When  so  moved,  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  often  rested  against  his 
mouth,  and  quivered  through  nervous  susceptibility."t 

The  medical  psychologist  will  not  fail  to  .recognise  in  this  description 
evidence  of  his  possessing  a  highly  nervous  temperament,  such  as  ren- 
dered him  quick  in  feeling,  and  liable  to  be  affected  deeply  by  domestic 
affliction.  By  adopting  very  regular  habits,  by  taking  a  great  deal  of 
pedestrian  exercise,  and  by  pursuing  his  studies  in  a  very  systematic 
manner,  he  counteracted  for  many  years  an  obvious  proclivity  to  ner- 

*  The  Earl  of  Ahergavemiy  East-Indiaman,  commandcil  by  Caijtaja  Wordsworth, 
was  wrecked  on  the    ' 
A  ray  aifecting  account 

foond  in  the  "  Memoirs  o_      ,    .,  * 

xxii.  p.  181.     This  is  one  of  the  most  melancholv  chapters  in  modern  biography. 

t  Ibid.,  voL  vi.  p.  281. 
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vous  disease.  The  way  in  which  he,  in  reading,  arranged  for  informa- 
tion and  reference  the  contents  of  a  hook,  may  he  cited  in  illustration 
of  his  methodical  hahits  : 

"  He  was,"  says  his  biographer,  "  as  rapid  a  reader  as  could  be  per- 
ceived, having  the  power  of  perceiving,  by  a  glance  down  the  page, 
whether  it  contained  anything  he  was  likely  to  make  use  of :  a  sHp  of 
paper  lay  on  his  desk,  and  was  used  as  a  marker,  and  with  a  slight 
pencilled  S  he  would  note  the  passage,  put  a  reference  on  the  paper, 
with  some  brief  note  of  the  subject,  which  he  would  transfer  to  his 
note-book,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  he  had  classified  and 
arranged  everything  in  the  work  which  it  was  likely  he  would  ever 
want  It  was  thus,  witli  a  remarkable  memory  (not  so  much  for  the 
facts  or  passages  themselves,  but  for  their  existence,  and  the  authors 
that  contained  them),  and  with  this  kind  of  index  both  to  it  and  them, 
that  he  had  at  hand  a  command  of  materials  which  have  been  truly  said 
to  be  unequalled.  Many  of  the  choicest  passages  he  would  transcribe 
himself,  or  employ  one  of  his  family  to  transcribe  for  him ;  and  these 
are  the  extracts  which  form  his  '  Common-place.'  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  persons  who  accustom  themselves  to  taking  notes  are  apt  to 
rely  upon  referring  to  them,  and,  therefore,  do  not  take  the  same  pains 
in  charging  the  memor}'  with  them,  and,  from  not  being  exercised,  this 
intellectual  faculty  becomes  impaired.  This  was  felt  by  Southey,  who, 
in  conversation  with  Dr.  Shelton  Mackenzie  upon  a  question  touching 
dates,  remarked — '  I  could  as  soon  fly  as  recollect  these  dates.  I  have 
trusted  so  little  to  memory,  that  memory  will  do  little  for  me  when  I 
press  her.  I  have  a  habit  of  making  notes  of  what  I  should  treasure 
up  in  my  mind,  and  the  act  of  writing  seems  to  discharge  it  from  m j 
mind  to  the  paper.' " 

As  life  advanced,  the  nervous  excitability  of  Southey's  temperament 
obviously  increased,  and  we  find  him  in  the  prime  of  life  (setat.  45),  and 
in  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  dwelling  with  painful  anxiety  on  the  aspect 
of  the  political  world,  and  giving  way  to  feelings  of  morbid  apprehen* 
sions  as  to  future  events.  The  following  letter^  addressed  to  his  friend 
Grosvenor  Bedford,  dated  Keswick,  Dca  5, 1818,  reveals  to  us  a  state  of 
mind  upon  which  we,  as  mental  pathologists,  would  have  pronounced  a 
very  unfavourable  prognosb  : — 

«  My  dear  Grosvenor,"  he  writes,  "  it  is  between  ourselves  a  matter 
of  surprise  to  me  that  this  bodily  machine  of  mine  should  have  con- 
tinued its  operations  with  so  few  derangements,  knowing,  as  I  well  do, 
its  excessive  susceptibility  to  many  deranging  causes.  The  nitrous 
oxide"  (which  Sir  Humphry  Davy  had  then  just  discovered)  "  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  the  notion  of  a  ^iieurometer  than  anything  which 
perhaps  could  be  devised;  and  I  was  acted  upon  by  a  far  smaller  dose 
than  any  one  person  upon  whom  it  had  ever  been  tried,  when  I  was  in 
the  habit  of  taking  it.  If  I  did  not  vary  my  pursuits,  and  carry  on 
many  works  of  a  totally  different  kind  at  once,  I  should  soon  be  inci^ 
pable  of  proceeding  with  any,  so  sfwrdy  does  it  disturb  viy  sleep  cmd 
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afftct  my  drtamw  if  I  dwell  upon  one  with  any  eontiniuyus  cUtention. 
The  iruih  is,  that  though  some  peramis,  whose  knowledge  of  me  is  scarcely 
skin  deepj  suppose  I  have  no  nerves  because  I  Jiave  great  control  as 
far  as  regards  the  surface  ;  if  it  loere  ivotfor  great  self-7nanageinent  and 
what  may  he  called  a  strictly  intellectual  regimen,  I  should  soo7i  be  in  a 
deplcrahle  state  of  what  is  called  nervous  disease,  and  this  would  liave 
hem  the  case  any  tima  ditring  the  last  twenty  years.  ...  I  want 
now  to  provide  against  that  inability  which  may  any  day  or  any  moment 
overtake  me.  You  are  not  mistaken  in  thinking  that  the  last  three 
years  have  considerably  changed  me  ;  the  outside  remains  pretty  much 
the  same,  htU  it  is  far  otherwise  within.  If  hitherto  the  day  has  been 
sufficient  for  the  labour,  as  well  as  the  labour  for  the  day,  I  now  feel 
that  it  cannot  alwuys,  and  possibly  may  not  long  be  so.  Were  I  dead, 
there  would  be  a  provision  for  my  family,  which,  though  not  such  as  I 
yet  hope  to  make  it,  would  yet  be  a  respectable  one.  But  if  I  were 
unable  to  woi^  half  my  ways  and  means  would  be  instantly  cut  off,  and 
the  whole  of  them  are  needed.  Such  tJumgJUs  did  twt  use  to  visit  ma. 
My  spirits  retain  their  strengtli,  hut  tliey  have  lost  tlieir  buoyancy,  and 
that  for  ever.  I  should  be  better  for  travelling,  but  that  is  not  in  my 
power.  At  present  the  press  fetters  me,  and  if  it  did  not,  I  could  not 
afford  to  be  spending  money  when  I  ought  to  be  earning  it.  But  I 
shall  work  the  harder  to  enable  me  so  to  do."* 

Twenty  years  previous  to  this,  as  we  have  above  seen,  the  same 
gloomy  foreboding,  the  same  ominous  presentiment,  crossed  his  mindj 
is  there  not  something  prophetic  in  such  spiritual  forewarning  ?  May 
not  the  apprehension  and  dread  of  the  calamity  be  in  itself  an  exciting 
cause  of  it  ]  To  work  indeed  he  set  with  increased  earnestness,  and 
when,  the  following  year,  he  projected  a  visit  to  his  friend  in  London^ 
he  writes  to  him  thus  before  commencing  the  journey — 

"  I  have  to  finish  ^Wesley,'  which  will  be  done  in  five  weeks,  taking  it 
coolly  and  quietly.  I  have  to  finish  the  review  of '  Marlborough,'  which 
will  require  three  weeks.  One  of  them  is  my  morning,  the  other  my 
evening's  work.  If  I  am  satisfied  about  the  payment  for  my  last  paper, 
I  shall  recast  the  article  upon  the  new  churches,  and  perhaps  prepare 
one  other  also,  in  order  to  be  beforehand  with  my  ways  and  means  for 
the  spring  of  next  summer.  The  '  Tale  of  Paraguay '  has  proceeded 
more  slowly  than  tortoise,  sloth,  or  snail ;  I  must  finish  it  for  publi- 
cation in  the  ensuing  year,  or  I  shall  not  be  able  to  kee^)  my  head  above 
water." 

Such  is  the  life  of  a  literary  man  in  active  employment ;  "  Needle 
and  stitch,  needle  and  stitch,"  as  the  poor  sempstress  sings  in  Hood's 
pathetic  "  Song  of  the  Shirt,"  he  may  truly  re-echo.  "  Look,"  cries  Car- 
lyle, ''  to  the  biography  of  men  of  letters;  with  the  exception  of  the 
'Newgate  Calendar,'  it  is  the  most  sickening  chapter  in  the  history  of 

mtt." 

*  Life  and  Correspondence,  loc,  cit. 
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We  have  only  briefly  alluded  to  Southey's  marriage ;  he  was,  at  the 
period  to  which  we  now  allude,  the  father  of  several  children ;  his  wife 
keenly  participated  in  all  his  anxieties,  and  she  and  her  daughters 
might  often  be  seen,  sitting  at  the  same  table,  copying  out  passages 
from  books  which  he  had  marked  to  be  extracted,  all  uniting 
cheerfully  in  assisting  in  those  great  literary  undertakings  which  were 
the  prop  and  honour  of  their  house.  The  health  of  Mrs.  Southey 
was  delicate;  the  precarious  fortune  of  her  children,  and  probably 
Southey's  own  gloomy  anticipations,  preyed  upon  her  mind.  Her 
despondency  increased;  she  became  gradually  more  and  more  rest- 
less and  unsettled;  until  at  length  a  total  loss  of  appetite  and  want 
of  sleep  excited  the  most  serious  alarm.  The  usual  precursory  symp- 
toms of  this  form  of  mental  disease  went  on  increasing  until  it  event- 
ually became  apparent  to  her  afflicted  family  that  she  was  ''  no  longer 
herself.*'  "  It  is,  perhaps,"  observes  the  Rev.  Cuthbert  Southey,  "  rash 
to  endeavour  to  search  into  the  causes  of  these  mysterious  visitations 
of  providence ;  but  it  may,  I  think,  fairly  be  alleged,  that  an  almost  life- 
long anxiety  about  the  uncertain  and  highly  precarious  nature  of  my 
father's  income,  added  to  a  naturally  nervous  constitution,  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  this  mental  disease ;  and  my  father  himself  now  felt  and 
acknowledged  that  Keswick  had  proved,  especially  of  later  years,  far  too 
unquiet  a  residence  for  her  weakened  spirits."  With  deep  reluctance, 
but  yielding  to  the  imperative  necessity  of  the  case,  her  removal  to  an 
asylum  was  determined  upon,  as  "  affording  the  best,  if  not  the  only, 
hope  of  restoration ;  accordingly,  she  "was  removed  to  the  Retreat  at  York." 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  distress  of  Southey ;  and  it  would  almost 
be  impertinent  to  attempt  doing  so  in  any  other  than  his  own  language. 
In  writing  to  his  friend  Grosvenor  he  says  : — 

"  After  what  Henry  Taylor  has  imparted  to  you,  you  will  not  be 
surprised  at  learning  that  I  have  been  parted  from  my  wife  by  some- 
thing worse  than  death.  Forty  years  has  she  been  the  life  of  my  life, 
and  I  have  left  her  this  day  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  God,  who  has  visited 
me  with  this  affliction,  has  given  me  strength  to  bear  it,  and  will,  I 
know,  support  me  to  the  end,  whatever  that  may  be.  Our  faithful 
Betty  is  left  with  her  ;  all  that  can  be  done,  by  the  kindest  treatment 
and  the  greatest  skill,  we  are  sure  of  at  the  Retreat.  I  do  not  expect 
more  than  that  she  may  be  brought  into  a  state  which  will  render  her 
perfectly  manageable  at  home.  More  is  certainly  possible,  but  not  to 
be  expected,  and  scarcely  to  be  hoped.  To-morrow  I  return  to  my 
poor  children.  Tlicre  is  this  great  comfort — that  the  disease  is  not 
hereditary,  her  family  having,  within  all  memory,  been  entirely  free 
from  it.  I  have  much  to  be  thankful  for  under  this  visitation.  For 
the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  am  so  far  beforehand  with  the  world,  that 
my  means  are  provided  for  the  whole  of  next  year,  and  that  I  can  meet 
this  additional  expenditure,  considerable  in  itself,  without  any  difficulty. 
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Another  thing  I  am  thankful  for  is,  that  the  stroke  did  not  fall  upon 
me  when  the  printers  were  expecting  the  close  of  my  naval  volume,  or 
the  *  Memoir  of  Dr.  Watt«.'  To  interrupt  a  periodical  publication  is  a 
grievous  loss  to  the  publishers,  or,  at  least,  a  very  serious  inconve- 
nience. Some  old  author  says,  "  Remember,  under  any  affliction,  tliat 
time  is  short ;  and  that  though  your  cross  may  be  heavy  you  have  not 
far  to  bear  it.'     I  have  often  thought  of  those  stHking  words." 

This  melancholy  letter  was  dated,  York,  Thursday  night,  October  2, 
1834;  and  the  morning  following,  addressing,  in  the  same  mournful 
tone,  his  friend  Taylor  he  says  : — 

"  Yesterday,  I  deposited  my  dear  wife  in  the  Retreat  for  lunatics, 
near  the  city,  and  to-day  I  visited  her  there.  To-morrow  I  return 
home  to  enter  upon  a  new  course  of  life.  Recovery  is  possible ;  but  I 
do  not  attempt  to  deceive  myself  by  thinking  that  it  is  likely.  It  is 
very  probable  that  she  may  be  brought  into  a  state  which  will 
no  longer  require  restraint.  In  that  case  I  shall  engage  a  proper 
attendant  from  this  place,  bring  her  home,  appropriate  two  rooms  to 
her  use,  and  watch  over  her,  to  give  her  all  the  comforts  of  which  she 
may  be  capable,  till  death  do  us  part.  The  call  upon  me  for  exertion 
has  been  such  that,  by  God's  help,  I  have  hitherto  felt  no  weakness. 
That  this  is  a  far  greater  calamity  than  death  would  have  been,  I  well 
know.  But  I  perceive  that  it  can  be  better  borne  at  first,  because 
there  is  a  possibility  of  restoration,  and,  however  feeble,  a  hope. 
Therefore,  that  collapse  is  not  to  be  apprehended,  which  the  circum- 
stances of  a  mortal  sickness,  and  death,  and  burial,  call  forth  in  the ' 
survivor,  is  at  an  end.  Mine  is  a  strong  heart.  I  will  not  say,  that 
the  last  week  has  been  the  most  trying  of  my  life  ;  but  I  will  say,  that 
the  heart  which  can  bear  it,  can  bear  anything.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
the  very  last  thing  I  wrote,  before  this  affliction  burst  upon  me,  was 
ujwn  resignation.'* 

Upon  his  return  to  Keswick,  he  was  surprised  by  a  letter  from  his 
friend  Taylor,  offering  to  receive  his  daughters  in  his  house  : — 

"  Thank  you,  most  heartily,"  he  answers,  "  for  your  offer ;  but,  at 
present,  it  is  better  that  I  should  be  alone,  and  that  the  girls  should  be 
left  to  themselves  with  Miss  Hutchinson.  For  me  this  is  best, 
because  nothing  is  so  painful  as  a  reaction  of  your  own  thoughts  after 
you  have  been  for  awhile  drawn  away  from  them,  if  this  be  attempted 
too  soon.  When  I  can  enjoy  your  company,  I  shall  be  most  thankfiil 
for  it ;  and  as  you  know  I  shall  not  give  myself  to  melancholy,  you 
need  not  apprehend  any  ill  consequences  from  my  being  alone." 

Truly,  observes  his  affectionate  biographer,  this  was  an  awful  sepa- 
ration between  those  who  had  been  so  long,  so  truly  united; — to  this, 
death  had  been  a  light  evil,  for  when  are  we  so  near  as  then, — 

'Tis  but  the  falling  of  a  leaf, 
The  breaking  of  a  shell. 
The  rending  of  a  veil. 
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But  what  a  gxilf  is  there  ''fixed**  between  the  reasoning  and  the 
unreasoning  mind.  While  the  affliction  was  yet  recent — and  there 
was  room  even  to  hope  against  hope,  Southcy  contended  manfully  with 
the  grief  which  nevertheless  was  inwardly  undermining  the  stability  of 
his  own  mind. 

"  He  kept  up^  indeed/'  continues  his  son,  ''  wonderfully,  and  a  com- 
mon observer  would  have  remarked  but  little  change  in  him,  except  that 
he  was  imusually  silent ;  but  to  his  family  the  change  was  great  indeed; 
yet  he  bore  the  trial  patiently  and  nobly;  and  when,  in  the  following 
spring,  it  was  found  that  the  poor  sufferer  was  likely  to  be  better  under 
his  own  roof,  and  the  period  of  suspense  and  doubt^  and  alternate  hope 
and  fear,  had  passed  away,  it  was  marvellous  how  much  of  the  old 
elasticity  remained,  and  how,  though  no  longer  happy,  he  could  be 
contented  and  cheerful,  and  take  pleasure  in  the  pleasures  of  others." 

About  three  weeks  after  his  return  home,  he  writes  : — 

"  This  morning's  letter  is  decidedly  favourable,  and  I  feel  its  effects. 
Hitherto,  I  have  not  recovered  my  natural  sleep  at  night;  plenty  of 
exercise  and  quiet  emplo3rment  fail  of  their  wonted  effect  in  producing, 
because,  in  darkness  and  solitude,  uncomfortable  thoughts  prevent 
sleep  for  awhile,  and  then  trouble  it.  I  should  not  be  better  for 
society,  nor  for  leaving  home.  There  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
pursue  the  same  course  of  self-management,  live  in  as  much  hope  as  it 
may  be  reasonable  to  encourage,  and  above  all,  to  bear  always  in  mind 
that  we  have  entered  upon  the  last  of  our  seven  stages.  In  a  very  few 
years,  what  may  have  befallen  us  in  the  course  of  these  years  may  be 
of  some  interest  to  any  one  who  may  write  my  life;  but  it  will  be  of  no 
consequence  to  us,  whose  lot,  doubtful  as  it  is  for  the  short  remaining 
portion  of  our  time,  is,  I  trust,  fixed  for  eternity." 

A  little  later,  to  another  friend  he  writes : — 

"  I  am  beginning  to  sleep  better  the  last  few  days,  and  I  do  every- 
thing that  is  likely  to  keep  myself  in  bodily  and  mental  health — ^walking 
daily  in  all  weathers,  never  overtasking  myself,  or  forcing  myself  to  a 
distasteful  employment,  yet  never  remaining  idle.  But  my  spirits 
would  assuredly  give  way  were  it  not  for  a  constant  reference  to 
another  world,  and  a  patient  hope  of  God's  mercy  in  this." 

The  reputation  which  Southey  had  achieved — the  marked  influence 
which  his  polemical  writings  in  defence  of  the  established  church  and  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown  had  at  various  times  had  on  public  opinion; 
and  the  numerous  friends  by  whom  he  was  admired  and  esteemed, 
necessarily  caused  the  subject  of  his  afiliction  to  be  a  topic  of  much  con- 
versation. His  society,  when  he  visited  London,  which  he  only  did 
occasionally,  had  been  sought  by  persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  consi- 
deration ;  in  illustration  of  which  we  may  cite  the  following  interesting 
little  anecdote  of  her  present  majesty  : — 

<<Upon  one  occasion  he  received  an  invitation  to  dine  with  the  Duchess 
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of  Kent,  at  Kensington  Palace,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  repast, 
before  tiie  ladies  had  retired,  the  young  Princess  Victoria  came  up  to 
him,  and  curtseying  gracefully,  said  to  him  very  prettily,  'Mr.  Southey, 
I  thank  you  for  the  pleasure  I  have  received  in  reading  your  *  Life  of 
Lord  Nelson.'  "♦ 

We  are  not,  therefor^,  surprised  to  find  that  Sir  Robert  Peel — that 
munificent  patron  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts — when  prime  minister, 
wished  to  confer  some  marked  honour  on  a  man  so  distinguished.  He 
was  probably  ignorant  of  his  domestic  circumstances  : — 

"  One  morning,"  says  our  biographer,  "  shortly  after  the  letter 
had  arrived,  my  father  called  me  into  his  study,  and  said,  'You 
will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  recommended 
me  to  the  King  for  the  distinction  of  a  baronetcy,  and  you  will 
probably  feel  some  disappointment  when  I  tell  you  that  I  shall  not 
accept  it,  and  this  more  on  your  account  than  my  own.  I  think, 
however,  you  will  be  satisfied  I  have  done  so  for  good  and  wise 
reasons/  He  then  read  to  his  son  Sir  Robert  PeeFs  letter,  stating  that 
he '  had  advised  the  King  to  adorn  the  distinction  of  baronetage  with  a 
name  the  most  eminent  in  literature,  and  which  had  claims  to  respect  and 
honour  which  literature  only  can  confer ;'  and  Sir  Robert  added  that 
*  the  King  most  cordially  approved  of  his  proposal.' " 

This  official  letter  was  accompanied  by  another,  marked  "  private," 
couched  in  the  warmest  and  most  friendly  terms.  He  then  read  to  his 
son  the  answer  he  had  written,  declining  the  honour ;  and  as  it  is  essen- 
tial, in  considering  the  fluctuations  of  bodily  and  mental  health,  to 
take  into  consideration  those  extrinsic  circimistances  which  operate 
as  exciting  causes,  we  have  thought  it  right  to  give  this  letter  at 
length.  It  describes  Southey's  circumstances  at  the  time  so  very  fully, 
and  is  in  some  parts  so  afiectingly  written,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
read  with  interest.     He  says  : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — No  communications  have  ever  surprised  me  so  much  as 
those  which  I  have  this  day  the  honour  of  receiving  from  you.  I  may 
truly  say  also,  that  none  have  ever  gratified  me  more,  though  they  make  me 
feel  how  difficult  it  is  to  serve  any  one  who  is  out  of  the  way  of  fortune. 
An  unreserved  statement  of  my  condition  will  be  the  fittest  and  most 
respectful  reply.  I  have  a  pension  of  200^.,  conferred  upon  me  through 
the  good  office  of  my  old  friend  and  benefactor,  Charles  W.  Wynn,  when 
Lord  Grenville  went  out  of  office  j  and  I  have  the  Laureateship.  The 
salary  of  the  latter  was  immediately  appropriated,  as  far  as  it  went,  to  a 
life  insurance  for  3000?.  This,  with  an  earlier  insurance  of  1000?.,  is 
the  whole  provision  I  have?  made  for  my  family  ;  and  what  remains  of 
the  pensions  after  the  annual  payments  are  made,  is  the  whole  of  my 
certain  income.  All  beyond  must  be  derived  from  my  own  industry. 
Writing  for  a  livelihood,  a  livelihood  is  all  I  have  gained ;  for,  having 

*  Reminiscences  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  and  Robert  Southey.     By  Joseph 
Cottle.    London.     1847.    P.  424. 
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also  something  better  in  view,  and  therefore  having  never  oourted 
popularity,  nor  written  for  the  mere  sake  of  gain,  it  has  not  been  pos- 
sible for  me  to  lay  by  anything.  Last  year,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  I  was  provided  with  a  year's  expenditure  beforehand.  This  ex- 
position might  sufiiee  to  show  how  utterly  unbecoming  and  unwise  it 
would  be  to*  accept  the  rank  which,  so  greatly.to  my  honour,  you  have 
solicited  for  me,  and  which  his  majesty  would  so  graciously  Imve  con- 
ferred; but  the  tone  of  your  letter  encourages  me  to  say  more. 

*  My  life  insurances  have  increased  in  value.  With  these,  the  pro- 
duce of  my  library,  my  papers,  and  a  posthumous  edition  of  my  works, 
there  will  probably  be  12,000/.  for  my  family  at  my  decease.  Good 
fortune,  with  great  exertions  on  the  part  of  my  friend's  surviving  friends, 
might  possibly  extend  this  to  15,000^,  beyond  which  I  do  not  dream  of 
any  further  possibility.  I  had  bequeathed  the  whole  to  my  wife,  to  be 
divided  ultimately  between  our  four  children ;  and  having  thus  pro- 
vided for  them,  no  man  could  have  been  more  contented  with  his  lot, 
nor  more  thankful  to  that  Providence  on  whose  especial  blessing  he 
knew  that  he  was  constantly,  and,  as  it  were,  immediately  dependent  for 
his  daily  bread. 

"  But  the  confidence  which  I  used  to  feel  in  m^'self  is  now  failing. 
/  toM  yowng  in  heaiih  and  Jieart  <U  my  last  hirtiulayy  tofttn  I  completed 
my  aixtietfi  year.  Since  Ui/en,  I  have  been  ehaken  at  tJie  root.  It  has 
pleased  God  to  visit  me  with  the  severest  of  all  domestic  afflictions, 
those  alone  excepted  into  which  guilt  enters.  My  wife,  a  true  helpmate 
as  ever  man  was  blessed  with,  lost  her  senses  a  few  months  ago.  She 
is  now  in  a  lunatic  as}'lum ;  and  broken  sleep  and  anxious  thoughts, 
from  which  there  is  no  escape  in  the  night  season,  have  made  me  feel 
how  more  than  possible  it  is  that  a  sudden  stroke  may  deprive  me  of 
those  faculties,  by  the  exercise  of  which  this  poor  family  has  hitherto 
been  su] (ported.  Even  in  the  event  of  my  death,  their  condition  would, 
by  our  recent  calamity,  be  materially  altered  for  the  worse  ;  but  if  I 
were  rendered  helpless,  all  our  available  means  would  procure  only  a 
respite  from  actual  distress. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  your  letter,  sir,  would,  in  other  times, 
have  encouraged  me  to  ask  for  such  an  increase  of  pension  as  might 
relieve  me  from  anxiety  on  this  score.  Now  tliat  hiy  sinecures  are 
in  fact  abolished,  there  is  no  other  way  by  which  a  man  can  be  served, 
who  lias  no  profession  wherein  to  be  promoted,  and  whom  any  official 
situation  would  take  from  the  only  employment  for  which  the  studios  and 
the  habits  of  forty  years  have  qualified  him.  This  way,  I  am  aware,  is 
not  to  be  thought  of,  unless  it  were  practicable  as  part  of  a  plan  for  the 
encouragement  of  literature ;  but  to  such  a  plan,  perhaps,  these  times 
might  not  be  unfavourable.  The  length  of  this  communication  would 
require  an  apology,  if  its  substance  could  have  been  suppressed  ;  but  on 
such  an  occasion,  it  seemed  a  duty  to  say  what  I  have  said ;  nor,  indeed, 
should  I  have  deserved  the  kindncj^s  you  have  expressed  if  I  did  not 
explicitly  declare  how  thankful  I  should  be  to  profit  by  it." 

This  letter,  subscribed  in  the  usual  form,  was  dated  Keswick,  Feb.  3, 
1835. 
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In  the  meantime,  Southey's  anxiety  for  the  mental  convalescence  of 
his  "  dear  Edith**  daily  increased ;  post  after  post  was  looked  forward 
to  as  the  messenger  of  hope ;  and  as  the  reports  of  her  state  improved, 
he  thus  reasoned  with  himself: — ''The  far  greater  number,"  he  ob- 
serves, "  of  incorable  patients  in  asylums  are  kept  there  to  be  out  of 
the  way  of  their  respective  families.  This  may  be  necessary  in  some 
cases,  bnt  where  it  is  not  necessary,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  no  more 
justified  in  thus  ridding  ourselves  of  a  painful  duty,  than  we  should  be 
in  sending  a  wife  or  a  mother  to  die  in  an  infirmary,  that  we  might 
escape  the  trouble  of  attending  either  upon  a  death-bed"  We  fully 
af^redate  the  kindly  feeling  and  force  of  this  remark,  but  mental 
diseases  are  not,  in  respect  of  treatment,  to  be  compared  with  bodily 
diseases.  A  person  may  be  treated  for  gout  or  rheumatism,  or  any 
bodily  ailment,  as  well — perhaps  better-^at  home,  than  in  a  hospital; 
hut  this  does  not  i^pply  to  mental  disease  ;  for  if  experience  has  ever 
established  one  fact  more  clearly  than  another,  it  is,  that  home  treat- 
ment in  all  cases  of  mental  disease  is  pernicious.  When  the  mind  is 
aSficted,  the  very  presenee  of  the  nearest  and  dearest  relation — ^probably 
no  longer,  under  some  enstiing  delusion,  so  esteemed — provokes  excite- 
ment, and  the  cure  of  the  case  becomes  indefinitely  retarded.  The 
very  case  of  poor  Mrs.  Southey  will  prove  in  the  sequel  an  evidence 
against  the  removal  of  patients  to  their  homes  while  they  are  yet 
inqterfectly  recovered,  or  only  advancing  towards  convalescence.  Ac- 
tuated, however,  by  the  purest  and  best  moilres,  Southey  determined 
npon  removing  her  from  the  ''  Retreat."  Accordingly  he  proceeded  for 
that  purpose  to  York,  and  having  taken  her  out  of  the  asylum,  stayed 
with  his  sad  charge  a  few  days  at  Scarborough,  whence  he  wrote  in  the 
following  terms  to  his  son  : — 

"  The  monotony  of  this  week  is  a  curious  contrast  to  the  excite- 
ment and  movements  of  the  preceding  month.  The  first  great  change 
in  your  life  has  taken  place  during  this  interval,  and  I  am  about  to 
enter  upon  not  the  least  in  mine,  so  different  will  my  household  be 
from  what  it  has  formerly  been,  and  so  much  will  it  be  reduced.  Your 
sisters  will  find  themselves  supported  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties;  and  after  the  emotion  which  our  r  turn  must  produce  is  over, 
their  spirits,  I  doubt  not,  will  rally.  We  shall  always  have  enough  to 
do^they  as  well  as  myself :  and  this  certain,  that  they  who  arc  re- 
signed to  God's  all-wise  will,  and  endeavour  to  do  their  duty  in  what- 
ever circumstances  they  are  placed,  can  never  be  thoroughly  unhappy — 
never,  under  any  affliction,  can  find  themselves  without  consolation 
and  support." 

Thb  letter  was  dated  the  27th  March,  1835. 

Upon  retunung  home,  he  watched  over  his  beloved  patient  with 
nnremitting   solicitude,  and  hailed  with  sanguine    hope    the    slight 

HO.  XVII.  D 
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appearance  of  temporary  improvement;  but  they  who  know  from 
experience  bow  transient  are  the  lights  and  shadows  which  pass  across 
the  deranged  mind ;  how  deceptive  the  lucidity  which  may  for  hours  or 
even  days  seem  to  justify  the  promise  of  permanent  restoration,  will 
make  every  allowance  for  Southey  fostering  expectations  which  were 
destined  never  to  be  realized.  But  how  did  this  constant  watching 
and  anxiety — ^this  ever-recurring  wear  and  tear  of  the  heart  and  brain 
— o|)erate  on  the  mind  of  Southey  ?  He  was  harassed  not  only  by  the 
lamentably  mental  condition  of  her  who  had  been  to  him  a  true  and 
affectionate  helpmate  for  above  forty  years ;  but  the  apprehension  of  his 
children  being  left  insufficiently  provided  for  still  depressed  him. 
Writing  to  one  of  his  friends,  he  tells  him  it  never  was  his  intention  ta 
leave  his  daughters  to  take  care  of  their  mother,  thereby  transferring  te 
them  a  duty  he  was  able  and  determined  to  bear ;  and  he  then  adds  : — 

"If  anything  should  be  done  for  me  (which  is  equally  unwise  to 
build  upon  and  unjust  to  doubt)  ;  if,  I  say,  my  circumstances  should  be 
rendered  easy,  I  believe  it  would  have  a  happy  effect  upon  her,  who  for 
some  twenty  years  has  been  anxious  overmuch  on  that  score,  though  in 
the  morning  of  life,  when  all  my  exertions  and  all  her  economy  were 
required,  if  either  had  failed  in  their  respective  duties  we  must  have 
sank;  but  her  spirits  then  failed  as  little  as  mine." 

Two  days  after  he  had  written  this  letter — ^while  his  mind  was 
haunted  by  these  misgivings — he  received  from  Sir  Bobert  Peel  the 
following  communications — 

"  My  dear  Sir, — I  have  resolved  to  apply  the  miserable  pittance  at 
the  disposal  of  the  crown  on  the  civil  pension  list  fund  altogether  te 
the  reward  and  encouragement  of  literary  exertions ;  and  I  do  this  on 
public  grounds,  and  much  more  with  the  view  of  establishing  a  prin- 
ciple, than  in  the  hope,  with  such  limited  means,  of  being  able  to  confer 
any  benefit  upon  those  whom  I  shall  name  to  the  cro^vn,  worthy  of  the 
crown  and  commensurate  with  their  claims.  I  have  just  had  the 
satisfaction  of  annexing  my  name  to  a  warrant  which  will  add  300/. 
annually  to  the  amount  of  your  existing  pension.  You  will  see  in  the 
position  of  public  affairs  a  sufficient  reason  for  my  having  done  this  with* 
out  delay,  and  without  previous  communication  with  you.  I  trust  you 
can  have  no  difficulty  in  sanctioning  what  I  have  done  with  your  con- 
sent, as  I  have  acted  on  your  own  suggestion,  and  granted  the  pen- 
sion on  a  public  principle — ^thc  recognition  of  literary  and  scientific 
eminence  as  a  public  claim.  The  other  persons  to  whom  I  have 
addressed  myself  on  this  subject  are  Professor  Airey,  of  Cambridge,  the 
first  of  living  mathematicians  and  astronomers — the  first  of  this 
country  at  least ;  Mrs.  Somervillc,  Sharon  Turner,  and  James  Mont- 
gomery, of  Sheffield.         Believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  &c.,  <kc. 

"Dated  Wliitehall,  April  4,  1835.  "  Egbert  Peel." 

This  pension  of  300/.  a-year — so  handsomely,  and  without  previous 
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communication  with  him,  being  conferred — in  addition  to  the  previoufl 
pension  of  200^  a-jear,  must  greatly  have  relieyed  Southe3r's  mind  from 
the  fear  of  pecuniary  difficulties ;  but  how  in  the  meantime  fared  it 
with  his  afflicted  wife?  In  ^larch,  1835,  she  was  removed  from  the 
York  Retreat^  and  on  January  the  30th,  1836,  he  writes  to  Mr.  May, 
saying — 

"There  is  no  change  in  our  domestic  circumstances;  all  hope  is 
extinguished,  while  anxiety  remains  unabated,  so  sudden  are  the 
transitions  of  this  awful  malady.  I  can  nerer  be  sufficiently  thankful 
that  my  means  of  support  are  no  longer  precarious,  as  they  were 
twelve  months  ago.  The  fear  of  being  disabled,  which  I  never  felt 
before,  might  too  probably  have  brought  on  the  evil  which  it  appre- 
hended, when  my  life  seemed  to  be  of  more  consequence  to  my  familjf 
tiian  at  any  former  time,  and  my  exertions  more  called  for.  Thank 
God,  Sir  Bobert  Peel  set  me  at  ease  on  that  score.  ....  Wa 
have  both  great  comfort  in  our  children.  Perhaps  one  reason  why 
women  bear  affliction  (as  I  think  they  generally  do)  better  than  men,  is 
because  they  make  no  attempt  to  fly  from  the  sense  of  it,  but  betake 
themselves  patiently  to  the  duties,  however  painful,  which  they  are 
Gslled  upon  to  perform.  It  is  the  old  emblem  of  the  reed  and  the  oak 
— they  bend,  and  therefore  they  are  not  broken;  and  then  comes  peace 
of  mind,  which  is  the  fruit  of  resignation.  Secluded  as  we  now  are 
firom  society,  my  daughters  find  sufficient  variety  of  employment.  They 
transcribe  a  good  deal  for  me  :  indeed,  whatever  I  want  extracted  of 
any  length  from  books — most  of  my  notes.  One  room  is  almost  fitted 
op  with  books  of  their  binding :  I  call  it  the  Cottonian  Library; 
no  patchwork  quilt  was  ever  more  diversified.  They  have  just  now 
attired  two  hundred  volumes  in  this  fashion.  Their  pleasure  indeed,  in 
seeing  the  books  in  order,  is  not  less  that  my  own  ;  and,  indeed,  they 
are  the  pride  of  my  eye  and  the  joy  of  my  heart" 

The  following  June  he  again  writes,  saying  : — 

"  It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  say  when  it  will  be  fitting  for  me  to 
return  home.  My  presence,  though  it  may  be  little  comfort  to  my 
poor  wife,  is  a  very  great  one  to  my  daughters ;  my  spirits  help 
to  keep  up  theirs  ;  and  ^vith  what  they  have  to  do  for  me  in  the  way  of 
tmuKTibing,  and  the  arrival  of  letters  and  packets,  which  would  cease 
during  my  absence,  they  would  feel  a  great  blank  were  they  left  to 
themselves.  In  her  quieter  moods,  too,  poor  Edith  shows  a  feeling 
towards  me,  the  last  perhaps  that  will  be  utterly  extirpated." 

Still  there  was  no  manifest  or  enduring  change  for  the  better ;  no 
appearance  of  the  hope  entertained  when  she  was  removed  from  the 
York  Betreat,  being  realLaed.  Three  months  afterwards — 30th  of 
September,  1836 — he  writes  to  Mr.  Cottle  : — 

"  How  like  a  dream  does  the  past  appear  !  Through  the  last  years 
of  my  life  more  than  any  other  part !  All  hope  of  recovery,  or  even 
anMOBdment^  is  over  I     In  all  reason  I  am  convinced  of  this  ;  and  yet 

d2 
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at  times  when  Edith  speaks  and  looks  like  herself,  I  am  almost  ready 
to  look  for  what,  if  it  occurred,  would  be  a  miracle.  It  is  quite  ueces* 
sary  that  I  should  be  weaned  horn  this  constant  object  of  solicitude  ;  so 
far  at  least  as  to  refresh  myself  and  recruit  for  another  period  of  con- 
finement.*' 

In  the  midst  of  this  heavy  affliction  Southey  derived  support  and 

consolation  from  that  source  whence  only  in  periods  of  trouble  and 

sickness  it  can  be  found — ^religion ;  he  entertained  a  strong  faith  in  the 

immortality  of  the  soul,  and  our  recognition  of  each  other  in  a  future 

state  of  existence. 

"  I  could  agree  with  you,"  he  observes,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends, 
''  that  personal  identity  unbroken  by  death  were  little  to  be  desired  if 
it  were  all — if  we  were  to  begin  a  new  life  in  the  nakedness  of  that 
identity.  But  when  we  carry  with  us  in  that  second  birth  all  that 
makes  existence  valuable^  our  hopes  and  aspirations,  our  affections,  our 
sympathies,  our  capacities  of  happiness  and  of  improvement;  when  we 
are  to  be  welcomed  into  another  sphere  by  those  dear  ones  who  have 
gone  before  us,  and  are  in  turn  to  welcome  those  whom  we  left  on 
earth,  surely  of  all  Qod's  blessings  the  revelation  which  renders  this 
certain  is  the  greatest.  There  have  been  times  in  my  life  when  my 
heart  would  have  been  broken  if  this' belief  had  not  supported ;  at  this 
moment  it  is  worth  all  the  world  could  give." 

While  he  was  writing  these  words,  his  *  poor  Edith"  was  dying. 

"  The  end,'*  he  now  writes,  *'  cannot  be  far  oS,  and  all  is  going  on 
mercifully.  For  several  days  when  I  have  supported  her  down  stairs, 
I  have  thought  it  was  for  the  last  time  ;  and  every  night  when  she  has 
been  borne  up,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  she  would  never  be  borne  down 
alive.  Thank  Gk>d,  tiiere  is  no  pain — no  suffering  of  any  kind  ;  and  only 
Buch  consciousness  as  is  cansolation.*' 

Another  pause,  and  we  then  read  :— 

"It  pleased  God  to  release  my  poor  Edith  this  morning  (Nov.  16, 
1837)  from  a  pitiable  state  of  existence,  though  wc  have  always  had 
the  consolation  of  thinking  it  was  more  painnil  to  witness  than  to 
endure.  She  had  long  been  wasting  away,  and  for  the  last  month 
rapidly.  Por  ten  days  she  was  unable  to  leave  her  bed.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  suffering  tiU  excess  of  weakness  became  pain^  and  at  no  time 
any  distress  of  mind;  for  being  sensible  where  she  was,  and  with 
whom,  and  of  the  dutiful  affection  with  which  she  was  attended,  she 
was  sensible  of  nothing  more.  My  poor  daughters  have  been  mercifully 
supported  through  their  long  trial.  Kow  thut  the  necessity  for 
exertion  is  over,  they  feel  that  prostration  which  in  such  cases  always 
ensues.  But  they  have  discharged  their  duties  to  the  utmost,  and  they 
will  have  their  reward.  It  is  a  blessed  deliverance  !  the  change  fh)m 
life  to  death  and  death  to  life,  inexpressibly  so  for  her.^ 

When  thus  visited  by  any  great  calamity,  the  mind  will,  under  its 
immediate  shock,  frequently  become  paralysed  ;  it  will  then  recoil  upon 
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itsdf,  and  in  a  state  of  reaction^  reflection  will  suggest  for  its  conso- 
lation principles  of  the  purest  and  highest  philosophy,  such  as  may 
reconcile  us  to  the  most  afflicting  dispensations  of  divine  providence  ; 
but  this  endures  not,  the  self-sustaining  resolution  presently  fails,  and 
then  the  stream  of  grief  from  the  over-oppressed  heart  will  burst  forth 
with  increased  force  and  poignancy,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  its 
having  been  restrained  and  suppressed.  He  who  has  lost  by  death  an 
object  to  whom  he  has  been  reaUy  attached — in  wliatever  connexion 
or  relationship  of  life — and  with  whom  he  has  been  habitually  and 
familiarly  associated,  may  thus  reason  with  himself,  and  obtain  for 
awhile  a  masteiy  over  his  feelings ;  but  the  victory  will  be  of  short 
duration,  for,  despite  himself,  in  solitary  hours  he  will  feel  a  gap— a 
void  in  his  existence — ^which  nothing  can  fill  up.  It  is  time  only  can 
soothe,  if  it  ever  can  heal  such  wounds,  and  '*  what  deep  wounds  ever 
heal  without  a  scar  T  This  Southey  keenly  felt.  During  the  first  three 
years  that  bis  wife  was  so  afflicted,  we  are  told  that  he — 

'^  Bore  up  wonderfully ;  and  after  the  first  shock  had  passed  away, 
his  spirits,  though  of  course  not  what  they  had  been,  were  uniformly 
dieerful;  indeed,  he  had  found  in  the  performance  of  a  sacred  duty, 
that  peace  and  comfort  which  in  such  paths  is  ever  to  be  found ;  but  it 
was  otherwise  after  her  death.  When  the  necessity  for  exertion  ceased, 
his  spirits  fell,  and  he  became  an  altered  man.  Probably,  the  long- 
continued  efibrt  now  began  to  tell  upon  him,  and  the  loss  of  her  who 
for  forty  years,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  had  been  the  constant  object 
of  his  thoughts,  now  caused  a  blank  that  nothing  could  fill  up.'* 

He  himself  writes  : — 

^This  event  could  not  have  been  regarded  otherwise  than  as  a 
deliverance  at  any  time,  since  there  ceased  to  be  a  hope  of  mental 
restoration;  and  for  several  weeks  it  was  devoutly  to  be  desired.  Yet 
it  has  left  a  sense  of  bereavement  which  I  had  not  expected  to  feel,  lost 
as  she  had  been  to  me  for  the  last  three  years,  and  worse  than  lost. 
During  more  than  two-thirds  of  my  life  she  had  been  the  chief  object 
of  my  thoughts  and  I  of  hers.  No  man  ever  had  a  truer  helpmate. 
No  children  a  more  careful  mother.  No  family  was  ever  more  wisely 
ordered;  no  housekeeping  ever  conducted  with  greater  prudence  or 
greater  comfort  Everything  was  left  to  her  management,  and  managed 
so  quietly,  and  so  well,  that  except  in  times  of  sickness  and  sorrow,  I 
had  literally  no  cares.  I  always  looked  upon  it  as  conducing  much  to 
our  happiness  that  we  were  of  the  same  age,  for  in  proportion  to  any 
perceptible  disparity  on  that  point,  the  marriage  union  is  less  complete, 
and  so  completely  was  she  part  of  myself,  that  the  separation  makes  me 
feel  like  a  different  creature.  While  she  was  herself  I  liad  no  sense  of 
growing  old,  or  at  most  only  such  as  the  mere  lapse  of  time  brought 
with  it ;  there  was  no  weight  of  years  upon  me,  my  heart  continued 
young,  and  my  spirits  retained  their  youthful  buoyancy.  Now  the 
difference  of  five-and-thirty  years  between  me  and  Bertha  continually 
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makes  me  consdous  of  being  au  old  man.  There  is  no  one  to  partake 
with  me  the  recollections  of  the  best  and  happiest  portion  of  my  life; 
and  for  that  reason,  were  there  no  other,  such  recollections  must  hence- 
forth be  purely  painful^  except  when  I  connect  them  with  the  prospect 
of  futurity." 

Again  Southey  returned  with  increased  ardour  to  his  literary  pursuits ; 
and  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1839,  rumours  were  abroad  that 
he  contemplated  a  second  marriage.  HabituaUy  domestic,  he  felt  the 
want  of  a  companion  and  helpmate^  and  his  thoughts  turned  towards  a 
lady  who  had  sympathised  with  him  in  all  his  afflictions,  and  who  now 
oonsented  to  share  with  him  the  fortunes  of  his  declining  years — Miss 
Caroline  Bowles,  whose  name  is  well  known  as  an  accomplished 
poetess.     In  a  letter,  dated  February  18, 1839,  he  says  : — 

^'You  may  possibly  have  heard  firom  the  newspapers  that  I  have 
resolyed  upon  a  second  marriage.  I  need  not  say  that  such  a 'marriage 
must  be  either  the  wisest  or  the  weakest  action  of  a  man*s  life.  But  I 
may  say  that  in  points  of  age,  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  and  con- 
Sormity  of  opinions,  principles,  and  likings,  no  persons  could  be  better 
Buited  to  each  other.** 

In  another  letter  he  observes — 

"  Reduced  in  number  as  my  family  has  been  within  the  last  few  years, 
my  spirits  would  hardly  recover  their  habitual  and  healthful  cheerfidness, 
if  I  had  not  prevailed  on  Miss  Bowles  to  share  my  lot  for  the  remainder 
of  our  lives.  There  is  just  such  a  disparity  of  age  as  is  fitting;  we 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  each  other  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
and  a  more  perfect  conformity  of  disposition  could  not  exist;  so  that 
in  resolving  upon  what  must  be  either  the  weakest  or  the  wisest  act  of 
a  sexagenarian's  life,  I  am  well  assured  that  according  to  human  fore- 
sight I  have  judged  well  and  acted  right,  both  for  myself  and  my  re- 
maining daughter.** 

Accordingly  Bobert  Southey  was  married  to  Miss  Caroline  Bowles,  at 
Boldre  church,  on  the  5th  June,  1839.  It  was  hoped  and  anticipated 
that  this  marriage  would  have  had  the  effect  of  rallying  his  health  and 
spirits  ;  but  unhappily  it  proved  otherwise  ; — "  The  tree  will  wither 
long  before  it  fall  ;**  and  as  he  had  pathetically  said  in  his  letter  to 
Sir  Kobert  Peel,  he  had  been  "  shaken  at  the  root.**  On  his  way  home 
after  his  marriage  (in  1839)  he  passed,  with  his  wife,  a  few  days  in 
London,  when  his  friends  plainly  perceived — that  which,  from  the 
altered  style  of  the  few  brief  letters  they  had  lately  received  from  him, 
they  already  feared — that  his  intellectual  faculties  were  becoming 
impaired.  One  of  his  most  intimate  friends  at  this  period  writes  as 
follows : — 

''  I  have  just  come  home  from  a  visit  which  affected  me  deeply.  .  . 
It  was  to  Southey,  who  arrived  in  town  to-day  from  Hampshire,  with 
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IiIb  wife.  He  is,  I  fear,  much  altered.  The  animation  and  peculiar 
deamess  of  his  mind  quite  gone,  except  a  gleam  or  two  now  and  then. 
What  he  said  was  much  in  the  spirit  of  his  former  mind  as  far  as  the 
matter  and  meaning  went,  but  the  tone  of  strength  and  elasticity  was 
wanting.  The  appearance  was  that  of  a  placid  languor,  sometimes  ap- 
proaching to  torpor,  but  not  otherwise  than  cheerful.  He  is  thin  and 
dirunk  in  person,  and  that  extraordinary  face  of  his  has  no  longer  the 
fire  and  strength  it  used  to  have,  though  the  singular  cast  of  the 
features  and  the  habitual  expression  make  it  still  a  most  remarkable 
phenomenon.  Upon  the  whole  I  came  away  with  a  troubled  heart.  .  • 
He  has  been  living  since  marriage  in  Hampshire,  where  he  has  not  had 
the  aid  of  his  old  habits  and  accustomed  books  to  methodize  his  mind. 
All  this  considered,  I  think  we  may  hope  that  a  year  or  two  of  quiet 
living  at  his  own  house  may  restore  him.  The  easy  cheerful  tem- 
perament will  be  greatly  in  his  favour.  You  must  help  me  to  hope  this, 
for  I  could  not  bear  to  think  of  the  decay  of  that  great  mind  and  noble 
nature—at  least  not  of  its  premature  decay." 

On  the  following  day  the  same  friend  writes — 

"  I  think  I  am  a  little  relieved  about  Southey  to-day.  I  have  seen 
him  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  on  each  occasion  he  was 
80  easy  and  cheerful,  that  I  should  have  said  his  manner  and  conversation 
did  not  differ,  in  the  most  part,  from  what  it  would  have  been  in  former 
days,  if  he  had  happened  to  be  very  tired.  I  say  for  the  most  part  only, 
though;  for  there  was  once  an  obvious  confusion  of  ideas.  He  lost 
himself  for  a  moment;  he  was  conscious  of  it,  and  an  expression  passed 
over  his  countenance  which  was  exceedingly  touching — an  expression  of 
pain  and  also  resignation.'* 

Hlb  friends  now  urged  the  necessity  of  diverting  his  mind  by  change 
of  scene,  and  a  short  tour  on  the  continent  was  proposed.  A  party  of 
six  was  soon  formed ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  proceed 
through  Normandy  and  Bretagno— visiting  the  principal  towns — and 
that  they  should  separate  at  Paris.  The  travellers  accordingly  set  out 
upon  thdr  route.  Southey  took  much  interest  in  all  he  saw  while 
actually  travelling  ;  the  change  and  excitement  seemed  to  keep  up  his 
spirits;  still  his  movements  were  slower  than  usual ;  he  was  subject  to 
frequent  fits  of  absence  ;  and  there  was  an  indecision  in  his  manner  and 
an  unsteadiness  in  his  step  never  before  observed. 

"  The  point,"  says  his  son,  "  in  which  he  seemed  to  feil  most  was 
that  he  continually  lost  his  way,  even  in  the  hotels  we  stopped  at ;  and 
perceiving  this  I  watched  him  constantly,  as,  although  he  himself 
affected  to  make  light  of  it,  and  laughed  at  his  own  mistakes,  he  was 
evidently  painfully  conscious  of  his  fsdling  memory  in  this  respect. 
His  journal  al«),  for  he  kept  up  his  old  habit  of  recording  minutely  all 
he  saw,  is  very  different  from  that  of  former  journeys — ^breaks  fsff 
ibroptly  when  about  two-thirds  of  our  journey  was  completed ;  and 
•hows,  especially  towards  the  close,  a  change  in  his  hand-writing,  which, 
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ag  his  malady  crept  oo,  became  more  and  more  marked,  until  in  some 
of  the  last  notes  he  ever  wrote,  the  letters  are  formed  like  the  early 
efforts  of  a  child.  .  .  .  .  Much  of  my  father's  finilure,  in  its  early 
stages,  was  at  first  ascribed  by  those  anxiously  watching  him  to  re- 
peated attacks  of  inAueoza,  at  that  time  a  prevailing  epidemic,  from 
which  he  had  suffered  greatly,  and  to  which  he  attributed  his  own 
feelings  of  weakness ;  but  alas  !  the  weakness  he  felt  was  as  much 
mental  as  bodily — though  he  had  certainly  declined  much  in  bodily 
strength — and.  this,  after  his  return  home,  gradually  increased  upon 
hiuK  The  uncertain  step,  tlie  composed  manner,  the  eye  once  so  keen  and 
so  intelligent,  now  cither  wandering  or  restlessly  fixed,  as  it  were,  in  blank 
contemplation ;  all  showed  that  the  oYcrwrought  mind  was  worn  out. 
One  of  the  plainest  signs  of  this  was  the  cessation  of  his  accustomed 
labours ;  but  while  doing  nothing — with  him  how  plain  a  proof  that 
nothing  could  be  dbne-^he  would  frequently  anticipate  a  coming  period 
of  his  usual  industry.  His  mind,  while  any  spark  of  his  reasoning  powers 
remained,  was  busy  with  its  old  day'^reams, — the  history  of  Portugal-— 
the  history  of  monastic  orders — all  were  soon  to  bo  taken  in  hand  in 
earnest,  all  completed,  and  new  works  added  to  these.  For  a  con- 
siderable time  after  he  had  ceased  to  compose  he  took  pleasure  in  read- 
ing, and  the  habit  continued  after  the  power  of  comprehension  was  gone. 
His  dearly-prized  books,  indeed,  were  a  pleasure  to  him  almost  to  the 
end,  and  he  would  walk  slowly  round  his  library  looking  at  them,  and 
taking  them  down  mechanieally." 

We  must  now,  as  the  last  days  of  Southey  draw  to  a  close,  picture  to 
ourselves  that  once  athletic  frame,  feeble  and  emaciated,  sitting  perhaps 
in  "  the  Cottonian  library,*'  in  which  he  formerly  took  a  scholar-like  yet 
playful  delight,  and  gazing  vacantly  around  him.  We  can  conceive 
nothing  more  melancholy  than  the  account  whicli  Wordsworth  gives  to 
Lady  Bentinck  of  a  visit  to  him  : — 

"I  ought  not,"  he  says,  "  to  forget  that  two  days  ago  I  went  over  to 
see  Mr.  Southey,  or  rather  Mrs.  Southey,  for  he  is  past  taking  pleasure 
in  the  presence  of  any  of  his  friends.  He  did  not  recognise  me  till  he 
was  told.  Then  his  eyes  flashed  for  a  moment  with  their  accustomed 
brightness,  but  be  sank  into  the  state  in  which  I  had  found  him — 
patting  with  both  hands  his  books  affectionately  like  a  child.  Having 
in  vain  attempted  to  interest  him  by  a  few  observations,  I  took  my 
leave.     It  was  for  me  a  mournful  visit,  and  for  his  wife  also." 

We  learn  also  fromi  Mr.  Cottle,  to  whom  Wordsworth  coxhimunicated 
the  particulars  of  this  visit,  that  while  he  took  books  down  from  the 
shelves  of  bis  libraiy  from  mechanical  habit,  he  did  not  know  his  own 
children.  In  this  state  he  lingered,  gradually  became  weaker,  until  the 
21st  of  March  [1843],  when,  after  a  slight  attack  of  fever,  he  "passed 
away  without  any  outward  signs  of  pain." 

"  It  was  a  dark  and  stormy  morning,"  says  his  biographer,  "  when  he 
was  borne  to  his  last  resting  place,  at  the  western  end  of  the  beautiful 
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drardiyard  of  Crosthwaite.  There  lies  Lis  dear  son  Herbert  Tliere  his 
daughters,  Emma  and  Isabel.  There  Edith,  his  faithfal  helpmate  of 
forty  years.  But  few  besides  his  own  family  and  immediate  neighbours 
followed  his  remains.  His  only  intimate  friend  within  reach,  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  crossed  the  hills  that  wild  morning  to  be  present." 


Art.  II.— on  THE  STRUCTURE  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF 

NERVOUS  TISSUE.* 

It  is  well  that  we  should,  from  time  to  time,  present  to  our  mind  a 
resiune  of  our  knowledge  of  different  organic  tissues,  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  the  amount  of  progress  we  have  made  in  those  departments 
of  science  specially  connected  with  the  proTince  of  this  journal.  A 
receat  edttiou  of  £>r.  Carpenter's  and  Dr.  Rirke*s  Physiology  enables  us 
to  present  to  our  readers  a  sketch  of  the  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
structure  and  functional  peculiarities  of  nervous  tissue.  We  need  say 
nothing  in  commendation  of  Dr.  Carpenter's  labours  as  a  physiologist. 
Tlie  new  edition  of  his  work  speaks  for  itself.  The  labour  bestowed  upon 
it  must  have  been  immense.  J^Iauy  portions  of  Uie  work  have  been 
entirely  re- written.  The  two  volumes  before  us  may  be  considered 
fairly  to  represent  the  state  of  physiological  science  of  the  present  day. 

Althougli  endowed  with  such  varied  and  remarkable  properties,  the 
elementary  structures  through  which  the  nervous  tissue  manifests  its 
functions  are  extremely  simple,  consisting  apparently  of  little  else  than 
highly  endowed  cells  for  the  purpose  of  originating  the  nervous  force  or 
principle,  and  an  assemblage  of  tubes  or  fibres  for  the  transmission  of 
this  principle  to  the  parts  to  be  influenced  by  it.  The  function  of  the 
latter,  namely,  the  fibrous  element  of  the  nervous  tissue,  being  thus,  as  it 
were,  secondary  to  the  former,  it  might  indeed  be  inferred  that  the 
cellular  or  vesicular  element  is  the  only  essential  constituent  of  nervous 
tissue,  and  there  are  not  wanting  arguments  in  support  of  this  view ;  but 
since  no  animal  organization  has  yet  been  discovered  in  which  vesicular 
n^voua  tissue  uncombined  with  the  fibrous  element  occurs,  we  are 
compelled  to  believe  that  both  these  elementary  parts  of  nervous  tissue 
are  essential  to  the  production  and  manifestation  of  nervous  phenomena. 

Of  (heap  two  constituent  elements  of  nervous  tissue,  namely,  the 
corpuscular  and  the  fibrous,  the  one  is  usually  collected  into  masses,  or 
nervous  centres,  aa  they  are  termed,  such  as  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and 
the  various  ganglia ;  while  the  other,  the  fibrous  element,  is  disposed  in 

♦  Principles  of  Phvsiology,  General  and  Comparative,  By  W.  B.  Carpenter,  M.D. 
3rd  edition.     ChorduU.    1B51. 

Hand-book  of  Physiology.  By  W.  S,  Kirkcs,  M.D.,  assisted  by  J.  Paget,  F.R.S. 
2iid  edition.    ChorchlU.    1851. 
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tike  form  of  nervous  trunks,  issuing  from  such  centreSi  and  proceeding  to 
all  parts  of  the  hodj,  which  they  thus  bring  into  connexion  with  the 
nervous  centres.     In  describing  the  structure  of  nervous  tissue,  we  will 
speak  first  of  the  fibrous  element.     This  enters  largely  into  the  compo- 
sition of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  forming  the  greater  part  of  the  white 
substance  of  these  nervous  centres;  it  is  there,  however,  mingled  and 
brought  into  relation  with  the  corpuscular  element,  while  in  the  nerves 
which  issue  from  these  centres  it  exists  uncombined  with  corpuscles,  and 
constitutes  nearly  their  entire  structure.     The  fibres  or  tubules  of  which 
this  portion  of  nervous  tissue  is  composed  are   met  with  under   two 
distinct  forms,  characterised  by  certain  peculiarities  in  size,  colour,  and 
structure.    Although  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  diversities  are 
more  apparent  than  real,  and  that  there  is  no  more  essential  difference 
between  the  two  kinds  of  fibres  than  might  result  from  different  stages 
of  development  of  one  and  the  same  kind  of  fibre,  yet  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  speak  of  each  of  them  separately,  and  then  to  state  the  relation 
which  they  seem  to  bear  to  each  other.    Of  the  two  kinds  of  fibres  then^ 
one  consists  of  what  arc  called  tubular  or  white  Jibres,  the  other  of 
ffdoHrums  or  grey :  the  former  comprises  most  of  the  fibres  found  in 
cerebro-spinal  nerves,  the  latter  nearly  all  those  which  occur  in  the 
B3anpathetic  system.     In  the  nerves  both  of  the  cerebro-spinal  and  the 
sympathetic  systems,  however,  both  sets  of  fibres  are  found  variously 
intermingled,  so  that  it  cannot  be  said  that  either  system  is  composed 
exclusively  of  one  set  of  fibres.     Since  the  tubular  form  of  nerve  fibre 
enters  so  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  its 
structure  can  be  best  determined  by  an  examination  of  one  of  these 
nerves.     Each  cerebro-spinal  nerve-trunk  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
nerve-fibres  arranged  in  fasciGuli  or  bundles^  each  of  which  is  surrounded 
and  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  sheath  of  fine  fibro-cellular  tissue, 
while  the  entire  nerve  is  itself  also  invested  by  a  similar  though  coarser 
fibrous  sheath,  termed  the  neurilenmia.     The  use  of  this  investment  to 
the  entire  nerve  and  to  the  individual  bundles  of  which  it  is  composed, 
is  to  protect  and  isolate  the  elementary  fibres  of  the  nerve,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  furnish  them  with  a  net-work  of  blood-vessels  from  which 
they  may  derive  their  supplies  of  nutriment.    By  separating  the  several 
&sciculi  of  which  a  nerve  is  composed,  and  dividing  and  subdividing 
any  one  of  them,  we  arrive  at  length  at  the  primitive  [nerve-fibres  or 
fibrils,  which  are  the  essential  elements  of  the  fibrous  portion  of  nervous 
tissue.     When  carefully  examined,  each  elementary  nerve-fibril  of  this 
dhas  is  found  to  consist  of  a  delicate  homogeneous  cylindrical  membrane, 
-a^ch  forms  a  kind  of  isolating  sheath  or  tubule  for  the  proper  nerve- 
substance   contained  within  it.     The   nature  of  the  substance  thus 
enclosed  within  the  tubular  membrane  is  not  jet  deariy  determined. 
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When  a  perfectly  firesh  oerebro-spinal  nerre  is  examined  microscopically, 
each  individual  fibril  presents  the  appearance  of  a  fine  thread  of  glass,  on 
account  of  the  contents  of  the  tubules  appearing  to  consist  of  a  clear 
colourless  homogeneous  fluid.  But  very  shortly  this  appearance  is  lost, 
and  the  contents  of  the  tubules  undergo  changes,  which  make  it  probable 
that,  instead  of  being  really  homogeneous,  they  consist  of  two  very  dif- 
ferent materials.  Viewed  under  these  circumstances,  a  nerve-fibril 
f^ypears  to  be  constituted  first  of  a  layer  of  soft  whitish  material,  named 
the  tckite  svbstcmee  of  Schwann,  situated  immediately  within  the  mem- 
branous tube,  and  surrounding  the  other,  or  second  ingredient,  which  is 
t  clear  transparent  material,  occup3ring  the  centre  or  axis  of  the  fibre, 
and  hence  termed  the  aasis-eylinder.  It  is  often  very  difficult  to  obtain 
a  distinct  view  of  these  two  individual  portions  of  the  nerve-fibre,  for 
the  whole  substance  contained  within  the  tube  is  very  soft,  yielding 
readily  to  the  slightest  pressure,  and  causing  the  wall  of  the  tube  to 
bolge  and  become  distorted.  Moreover,  the  contents  themselves  seem 
to  undergo  a  kind  of  coagulation,  in  consequence  of  which  they  collect 
in  little  masses,  which  distend  the  tubular  membrane  unequally,  and 
cause  it  to  assume  a  peculiar  varicose  or  beaded  appearance,  instead  of 
its  previous  cylindrical  form.  In  spite,  however,  of  these  obstacles  to  a 
correct  determination  of  the  real  structure  of  the  primitive  nerve-fibrils, 
it  seems  to  be  admitted,  by  nearly  all  physiologists  of  the  day,  that  each 
fibre  is  really  composed  of  the  distinct  portions  just  named,  the  one 
eircnmferential,  the  other  central.  Of  these  two  portions,  it  is  also  now 
generally  admitted  that  the  latter,  namely,  the  clear  central-axis  portion, 
is  the  essential  com{)onent  of  the  nerve-fibre,  that  on  which  its  true 
functions  depend ;  while  the  outer,  white,  medullary  portion,  serves  only, 
or  chiefly,  as  an  isolator  or  protector  to  the  important  part  within,  sur- 
rounding and  defending  it  in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  purpose 
as  both  are  surrounded  by  the  tubular  membrane  outside.  The  prin- 
dpal  evidence  in  favour  of  this  view  will  be  presently  adduced. 

In  size,  the  nerve-fibrils  just  described  vary  considerably,  the  majority, 
however,  measuring,  in  the  trunk  of  a  nerve,  from  ^nAnr  ^  TirV(r  ^^ 
an  inch  in  diameter.  As  a  rule,  they  are  much  smaller  when  examined 
within  the  nervous  centres  than  they  are  in  the  rest  of  the  course,  and 
they  are  also  often  noticed  to  diminish  considerably  in  size  previous  to 
their  peripheral  termination.  The  fibres  of  the  nerves  of  special  sense, 
Ekewise,  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  nerves  of  ordinary  sense. 

The  gray  or  gelatinous  fibres  comprise  the  majority  of  the  fibres 
found  in  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  sympathetic  nerve.  They  differ 
from  those  just  described  in  being  smaller,  finer,  of  a  pale  yellowish  gray 
colour,  flat  instead  of  cylindrical,  without  the  double  contour  produced 
in  the  tubular  fibres  by  their  compound  structure,  and  apparently  devoid 
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both  of  an  outer  tubular  envelope,  and  of  the  medullary  or  white 
substance  of  Schwann.  They  appear,  indeed,  to  consist  of  little  else  than 
a  material  very  similar  to  that  forming  the  axis-cylinder  in  the  tubular 
fibres,  except  that  it  possesses  a  finely  granular  appearance,  and  is 
marked  by  numerous  nuclei  adhering  to  its  surface.  So  little  general 
resemblance  to  the  tubular  fibres  is  possessed  by  these  gray  or  gela- 
tinous fibres,  that  their  title  to  be  regarded  as  nerve-fibres  at  all  has  been 
disputed.  W]Uu)ut  pausing,  however,  to  consider  this  point,  since  by 
almost  general  assent  their  nervous  character  is  admitted,  we  will  briefly 
state  some  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  view  that  these  fibres  are 
not,  as  they  at  first  sight  seem  to  be,  different  in  kind  from  the  tubular 
fibres,  but  are  merely  modifications  of  them.  Admitting  as  true  what 
has  been  already  stated,  that  the  central  part^  or  axis-cylinder,  is  the 
essential  component  element  of  the  tubular  fibre,  the  general  resemblance 
which  the  gelatinous  fibre  presents  to  this  might  be  deemed  con« 
elusive  that  it  possesses  the  essential  structural  attributes  of  the  tubular 
fibre.  But  stronger  evidence  of  the  same  kind  is  afforded  by  the  fact, 
that  at  their  origin  in  the  nervous  centres,  and  very  commonly  at  their 
peripheral  terminations,  the  tubular  fibres  generally  lose  the  white  me- 
dullary portion  which  they  possess  in  their  course  along  the  nerves,  and 
then  present  the  faint  outline  and  finely  granular  ac^>ect  belong^g  to  a 
gelatinous  fibre.  So  also  in  the  first  development  of  nerve-fibres  as  wit- 
nessed in  the  tail  of  the  tadpole,  fibres  exactly  like  those  of  the  gelatinous 
kind  may  be  seen  gradually  passing  into  and  becoming  continuous  with 
proper  tubular  fibres,  which  are  therefore,probably,  only  the  same  structure 
in  a  higher  phase  of  development  Again,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
in  the  same  nerve,  mixed  with  gelatinous  and  tubular  fibres,  other  fibres, 
which  in  general  characters  are  intermediate  between  the  two  varieties, 
thus  showing  a  kind  of  transition  from  one  kind  of  fibre  to  the  other, 
and  helping  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  view  which  is  now  rapidly 
gaining  ground,  that  there  is  no  real  difference  between  the  gelatinous 
and  the  tubular  fibres ;  that  they  both  contain  the  same  essential  nervous 
element;  and  that  the  small  size  and  homogeneous  structure  of  the 
gelatinous  fibre  is  due  to  its  being,  for  some  special  purpose,  less  com- 
pletely develo|>ed  than  the  tubular  fibre. 

The  origin,  course,  and  termination  of  the  nerve-fibres  will  be  more 
advantageously  studied  after  a  description  of  the  second  component 
element  of  nervous  tissue — namely,  the  vesicular  or  corpuscular  struc- 
ture. 

The  vesicular  structure  of  nervous  tissue  consists  of  nucleated  cells,  in 
various  stages  of  development,  collected  together  in  masses,  and  imbedded 
in  a  finely  granular  blastema,  which  is  traversed  by  blood-vessels  and 
nervous  fibrils,  the  several  collections  constituting  what  are  termed  nervous 
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centres  or  ganglia.  The  cells,  which  are  also  teimed  ganglion-corpuscles, 
or  nerre-TCsicles,  differ  greatly  in  size,  some  being  scarcely  larger  than 
a  hnman  blood-corpusde,  while  others  may  be  one-three-hnndredth 
of  an  inch  in  diaaoeter.  They  are  nucleated,  very  often  nucleolated  also, 
and  contain  a  fihely-grannlar  or  grumous  material,  in  which  are  occa- 
sionally noticed  larger  and  darker  particles,  giving  the  corpuscles  a 
pectdiar  dark  brownish  appearance.  The  majority  of  the  corpuscles  are 
i^heroidal,  though  from  mutual  pressure  they  often  become  more  or  less 
angular  and  irregular  in  shape.  Besides  these  latter  irregularities  in 
form,  whidi  have  long  been  noticed,  other  varieties  have  lately  been 
^scovered,  which  promise  to  be  of  great  service  in  helping  to  a  right 
interpretation  of  nervous  phenomena.  The  varieties  now  alluded  to  are 
those  in  which  corpuscles  present  a  peculiar  caudate  or  stellate  form, 
m  consequence  of  one  or  more  processes  being  given  off  from  their 
Borfaces.  Usually  these  processes  extend  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
corpuscle,  terminating  abruptly,  or  in  a  fine  point ;  but  occasionally  they 
may  be  traced  much  further,  and  even  seen  to  branch,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  one  of  the  branches  may  be  seen  to  become  directly  continuous 
with  a  nenne-fibre,  which  thus  appears  to  originate  from  it,  or  rather,  by 
means  of  it,  from  the  corpuscle.  The  processes  which  issue  from  the 
nerve-corpuscles  are  moreover  tubular,  and  are  filled  with  granular 
material,  similar  to  that  in  the  interior  of  the  corpuscle,  from  which  in- 
deed they  seem  to  derive  it,  for  the  contents  of  each  appear  to  be  con- 
tinuous, the  processes  being  so  many  hollow  tubes  issuing  from  and 
communicating  with  the  interior  of  the  corpuscle.  The  nerve-fibres, 
which  appear  to  originate  in  this  manner  from  the  nerve-corpuscles,  at 
first  consist  simply  of  the  pale  granular  out-growth  of  the  contents  of 
the  corpuscle,  but  when  traced  further  they  may  be  seen  gradually  to 
assume  a  meduDary  sheath  of  white  substance,  and  thus  come  to  resemble 
an  ordinary  tubular  fibre.  This  fact  has  been  already  partly  alluded  to 
as  seemii^  to  prove  an  identity  between  the  tubular  and  gelatinous  fibres. 
Althoi:^  many  of  the  nerve-fibres  entering  a  ganglion  or  nervous 
centre  are  thus  found  to  be  directly  continuous  with  the  ganglion-cor- 
puscles, yet  many  other  fibres  pass  through,  apparently  without  forming 
any  such  connexion;  while  there  are  also  found  many  corpuscles  in  the 
various  nervous  centres,  in  which  no  such  close  relation  between  them 
and  the  nerve-fibres  around  them  exists ;  the  question,  therefore,  still 
remains  unsettled,  whether  all  nerve-fibres  thus  originate  in  ganglion- 
corpuscles,  and  if  this  mode  of  origin  is  not  universal,  whether  there  is 
any  functional  diversity  between  those  fibres  which  do  and  those  which 
do  not  possess  this  intimate  connexion  with  the  ganglion-corpuscles. 
Br.  Carpenter  seems  inclined  to  adopt  the  view  that  the  cells  from 
which  the  nerve-fibres  seem  to  spring  are  those  by  which  they  are 
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formed,  whilst  the  globular  cells  among  which  they  pass  are  ^rather 
the  instruments  of  their  functional  changes.  "  This  idea,"  he  remarks, 
"  derives  confirmation  from  the  researches  of  KoUiker  on  the  peripheral 
origin  of  the  nenre-fibres;  for  he  has  found  that  in  the  tail  of  the 
tadpole  the  nerrous  plexuses  are  formed  after  the  same  fashion  as  the 
capillarj  net-work,  namely,  by  the  inosculation  of  the  prolongations  of 
radiating  cells  whose  centres  are  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each 
other." 

Further  investigation  is,  however,  necessary  before  a  definite  judg- 
ment can  be  pronounced  rejecting  the  number  and  kind  of  fibres  whidi 
are  thus  brought  into  immediate  relation  with  the  ganglion-corpuscles.* 

This  portion  of  the  subject  naturally  leads  to  a  consideration  of  the 
central  and  peripheral  terminations  of  nerve-fibres,  and  of  certain  peculi- 
arities observed  in  their  course  from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  The 
central  termination,  or  peribaps,  more  correctly,  the  central  origin,  of  the 
majority  of  nerve-fibres,  is  obviously  effected  by  their  becoming  con- 
nected with  ganglion-corpuscles  in  the  manner  described.  As  the  fibres 
enter  a  nervous  centre,  they  gradually  become  finer,  the  outer  white  sub- 
stance of  the  tubular  fibres  gradually  disappears,  while  the  central  gela- 
tinous portion  becomes  continuous  with  the  granular  processes  arising 
from  the  ganglion-corpuscles.  Whether  all  the  fibres  of  both  kinds  c^ 
nerves  enter  into  this  close  relation  with  the  ganglion-corpuscles  is,  as 
already  stated,  still  uncertain,  though  it  seems  highly  probable  that 
they  do. 

In  their  course  from  their  central  to  their  peripheral  extremities,  the 
individual  fibres  of  each  nerve  are  supposed  to  proceed  uninterruptedly, 
each  fibre  preserving  its  continuity,  without  branching  or  anastomosing, 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other. 

The  phenomena  of  nervous  action  are  more  intelligible  according  to 
this  view  than  they  would  be  if  it  were  assumed,  as  has  been  recently 
suggested,  that  such  continuity  and  singleness  of  each  individual  fibre 
throughout  its  entire  course  do  not  exist.  The  question,  indeed, 
is  not  easy  of  anatomical  solution ;  but  since  all  physiological  reasoning 
is  on  the  side  of  perfect  continuity  of  fibre,  from  origin  to  termination, 
and  no  sufficient  evidence  against  this  view  has  yet  been  advanced,  it 
may  still  be  allowed  to  stand.  Although  there  is  probably  no  anasto- 
mosing or  union  of  the  substance  of  one  fibre  with  that  of  another  in 
their  course  along  the  nerves,  yet  we  frequently  observe  an  intermingling 
of  fasciculi  of  fibres  of  different  nerves.  Tins  is  seen  in  the  formation 
of  the  various  plexuses,  and  of  the  nerves  which  issue  from  them  ;  the 
plexuses  being  formed  by  the  interchange  of  bundles  of  fibres  from 
various  nerves,  while  the  nerves  which  emerge  therefrom  are  also  made 
up  of  fibres  derived  from  several  different  nerves.    The  object  of  sndt 
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interchange  of  fibres  is  obviously  to  afford  the  several  nerves  issuing 
from  the  plexus  a  wider  connexion  with  the  nervous  centres  than  they 
woold  otherwise  have.  For  example,  since  the  brachial  plexus  is 
formed  by  the  intermingling  of  fibres  from  the  four  last  cervical  and 
first  dorsal  nerves,  each  nervous  trunk  emerging  from  this  plexus  pro- 
bably contains  within  it  fibres  derived  from  the  several  parts  of  the 
cord  intermediate  between  the  origin  of  the  fourth  cervical  and  the  first 
dorsal  nerve,  and  hence  the  parts  supplied  by  it  will  have  wider  relations 
wiUi  the  nervous  centres,  and  more  extensive^  sympatliies,  than  they 
could  have  if  they  were  supplied  by  nerves  proceeding  directly  from  the 
spinal  cord,  and  without  such  intermediate  connexion  with  other 
nerves. 

At  their  peripheral  extremities  nerve-fibres  terminate  in  various 
ways;  but  in  almost  every  case,  previous  to  their  termination,  they  break 
up  and  form  delicate  networks,  called  the  terminal  plexuses.  From 
these  plexuses  the  individual  fibres  issue,  to  terminate  in  the  elementary 
tissue  of  the  parts  in  which  they  are  placed. 

Conoeming  the  mode  in  which  the  ultimate  fibrils  are  really  disposed 
o(  much  doubt  still  exists ;  but  as  feu:  as  microscopic  investigation  at 
present  extends,  we  are  entitled  to  admit  of  at  least  three  distinct 
modes  of  termination  :  first,  by  a  kind  of  looped  arrangement,  in  which 
the  individual  fibril,  after  issuing  from  a  terminal  plexus,  forms  a  single 
narrow  loop  on  the  tissue  in  which  it  occurs,  and  then  turns  back  to 
join  the  plexus  from  which  it  proceeded,  or  an  adjoining  one,  and  thus^ 
probably,  pursues  its  way  back  to  the  nervous  centres.  This  mode  of 
termination  has  been  observed  in  the  papillee  of  the  tongue,  the  tooth- 
pulp,  the  internal  ear,  and  other  parts.  A  second  mode  of  termination 
has  been  described  as  present  in  serous  membranes,  in  which  the  nerve- 
fibres  form  minute  plexuses  composed  of  innumerable  delicate  fibres. 
In  the  third  mode  of  termination  the  individual  fibrils  end  in  free 
extremities.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  fibres  in  the  papillsB 
of  the  skin,  as  well  as  in  other  parts,  terminate  in  this  way;  but  it  is 
only  in  the  little  bodies  named  Pacinian  corpuscles  that  this  mode  of 
termination  has  been  clearly  determined.  These  Pacinian  corpuscles 
are  small,  oval,  elongated  bodies,  situated  on  some  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
and  sympathetic  nerves,  especially  on  the  cutaneous  nerves  of  the 
hands  and  feet  Each  corpuscle,  attached  by  a  narrow  pedicle  to  the 
extremity  of  the  nerve,  is  formed  of  several  concentric  layers  of  fine 
membrane,  with  intervening  spaces  filled  with  fluid.  Through  the 
pedicle  by  which  the  corpuscle  is  attached  to  the  nerve,  a  single  nerve- 
fibril  enters  it,  traversing  the  concentric  layers  of  membrane  and  the 
intervening  fluid,  and  terminates  in  a  knob-like  enlargement,  or  by  bifur- 
cation, at  or  near  the  distal  end  of  a  small  central  cavity  existing  in  the 
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interior  of  the  corpuscle.  As  the  fibril  enters  the  corpuscle  it  gradually 
loses  its  outer  investing  portion,  and  while  traversing  the  central 
cavity  is  very  small  and  delicate,  and  appears  to  consist  of  little  else 
than  its  central  gelatinous  portion.  There  are  certain  peculiarities  often 
observed  in  the  mode  of  termination  of  the  nerve-fibre  within  the  cor- 
puscle, but  into  these  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter,  the  account  just 
given  being  applicable  to  the  majority  of  the  corpuscles. 

The  chemical  composition  of  nervous  tissue  demands  a  few  remarks. 
Owing  to  the  presence  of  blood  and  capillary  blood-vessels,  and  probably 
other  accessory  tissues  in  nervous  matter,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  sub- 
mit it  to  an  exact  chemical  analysis.  But  the  same  difficulty  exists  in 
the  case  of  most  other  tissues,  and  need  scarcely  be  considered  in  the 
results  of  the  ordinary  analyses  to  which  nervous  tissue  has  been  sub- 
mitted, and  which  show  it  to  consist  of  albumen,  flatty  matter,  and  salts, 
combined  with  a  very  large  proportion  of  water.  The  large  quantity  of 
water,  amounting  to  from  four-fifths  to  seven-eighths  of  the  whole 
tissue,  is  very  remarkable ;  and,  as  observed  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  is  espe- 
cially interesting  when  considered  in  relation  to  the  fact  that  the 
"  vital  activity  of  a  tissue  is  usually  greater,  as  the  proportion  of  its  solid 
to  its  fluid  contents  is  less  f*  for  there  is  no  tissue  whose  vital  energies 
are  so  active  as  those  of  the  nervous  tissue.  According  to  Fr€my, 
the  cerebral  substance,  which  may  be  taken  to  represent  nerve-substance 
in  general,  consists  of  80  per  cent,  of  water,  7  of  albumen,  and  5  of  &tty 
constituents.  The  albuminous  ingredient  requires  no  comment  here. 
The  fatty  principles  are  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  two  of  them,  which 
are  acid  compounds,  contain  a  large  proportion  of  phosphorus.  The 
total  amount  of  phosphorus  thus  existing  in  the  brun  is  very  consider- 
able, being  from  8  to  18  parts  in  1000  of  the  whole  mass,  or  from 
one-twentieth  to  one-thirtieth  of  the  entire  solid  matter.  This  im- 
portant ingredient  in  the  nervous  tissue  appears  to  be  continually  given 
off  during  the  change  and  disintegration  which  ensue  in  the  nervous 
as  well  as  other  tissues  in  the  discharge  of  their  ordinary  functions. 

It  is  now  a  well-established  fact,  that  in  every  act  of  an  organized 
structure,  there  is  a  corresponding  change  or  death  of  a  certain  amount 
of  the  acting  tissue,  the  act  indeed  being  the  manifestation  of  the  che- 
mical change,  and  the  index  of  its  amount.  The  elements  of  the 
parts  thus  changed  or  decayed  assume  new  forms  and  combinations, 
leave  the  tissues  to  which  they  are  no  longer  of  use,  and  often 
re-appear  in  a  discernible  form  in  some  other  part  of  the  body, 
afibrding  thus  a  proof  of  the  disintegration  of  a  given  tissue,  and  a 
tolerable  estimate  of  the  amount  of  waste  undergone.  We  observe 
this  especially  in  the  muscular  tissue,  the  amount  of  the  disintegration 
of  which  is  pretty  accurately  determined  by  the  quantity  of  urea  into 
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which  the  elements  of  the  wasted  tissue  resolve  themselves,  found  in 
the  urine.  So,  too,  in  the  nervous  system,  a  tolerably  correct  estimate 
of  its  actavity  can  be  formed,  by  determining  the  amount  of  alkaline 
phosphates  found  in  the  urine  :  for  the  phosphorus  set  free  by  the  dis- 
integration of  nervous  tissue  during  the  disdiarge  of  its  active  func- 
tions, unites^  in  the  form  of  an  ackl,  with  the  alkaline  bases  in  the 
blood,  and  is  thence  separated  at  the  kidneys,  and  discharged  with 
the  urine.  In  this  manner,  may  be  explained  the  alkaline  urine,  de- 
pending on  excess  of  alkaline  phosphates,  after  undue  exercise  of  the 
mind,  which  is  necessarily  attended  with  an  unusual  waste  of  the  cere- 
bral tissue. 

In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  disintegrated  cerebral 
tissue,  by  the  quantity  of  phosphates  present  in  the  urine,  the  alkaline 
phosphates  alone  have  to  be  considered,  for  the  quantity  of  earthy  phos- 
phates present  in  the  urine  have  been  shown  by  Dr.  B.  Jones  to  be  de- 
pendent on  the  quantity  taken  in  as  food,  and  not  on  the  decay  of 
nervous  tissue. 

Having  offered  this  brief  outline  of  the  structural  and  chemical 
peculiarities  of  nervous  tissue,  we  proceed  to  give  a  general  sketch  of 
its  functions.  Nervous  tissues  being  composed,  as  already  shown,  of 
two  distinct  portions^, — a  vesicular,  designed  to  originate  nervous  im- 
pulses and  to  take  cognizance  of  impression  conveyed  to  it,  and  a 
fibrous,  designed  to  transmit  the  nervous  influence  to  and  from  the 
vesicular  portion, — ^it  follows,  that  in  considering  the  general  functions 
of  the  nervous  tissue,  we  must  deal  separately  with  each  of  these  two 
elementary  parts,  of  which  the  tissue  is  composed.  But  it  may  be  as 
well  to  state  generally,  in  the  first  place,  what  is  the  special  purpose  and 
office  of  the  nervous  tissue  considered  as  a  whole :  and  in  doing  this, 
no  better  words  can  be  used  than  those  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  who  says, — 

"  The  functions  of  the  nervous  system  are  two-fold  :  first,  to  bring 
the  conscious  mind  (using  that  term  in  its  most  extended  sense,  to 
denote  the  psychical  endowments  of  animals  in  general)  into  relation 
with  the  external  world — ^by  informmg  it,  through  the  medium  of  the 
organs  of  sensation,  of  the  changes  which  material  objects  undergo : 
and  by  enabling  it  to  re-act  upon  these  through  its  motor  apparatus  : 
and  also  to  connect  and  harmonize  different  actions  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual, without  necessarily  exciting  any  mental  operation.  These  two 
Bets  of  purposes,  however,  are  fulfilled  by  a  mechanism  of  the  same 
kind.  An  '  impression'  made  upon  some  part  of  the  general  surface  of 
the  body,  or  upon  a  special  organ  of  sense,  b  received  by  the  nerve- 
fibres,  which  originate  in  it,  and  is  propagated  by  them  to  some  part 
of  the  central  ganglionic  apparatus.  If  the  impression  reach  the  por- 
tion termed  the  senwrium,  (which  is  always  seated  in  the  fiead,  where 
this  can  be  distinguished,)  it  then  affects  the  consciousness  of  the 
snimal,  and  becomes  a  sensoUio7i,  provided  the  sensorium  be  in  a  con- 
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dition  of  actiirity.  The  sensation  thus  produced  may  give  rise  to  ideas, 
and  these  to  reasoning  processes,  which  may  terminate  in  an  act  of  the 
will ;  and  this  playing,  as  it  were,  upon  the  nervous  apparatus,  pro- 
duces a  change  in  the  condition  of  that  portion  of  the  nervous  centres 
from  which  the  motor  nerves  arise,  whence  it  is  propagated  by  these 
nerves  to  certain  muscles,  and  excites  them  to  contraction.  But  the 
sensation  may,  in  itself,  more  directly  excite  a  motor  action,  without 
any  reasoning  process  or  voluntary  effort :  and  the  movement  is  then 
said  to  be  '  automatic'  Farther,  even  if  the  impression  do  not  reach 
the  sensorium,  it  mav  still  excite  a  motor  action  through  some  other 
nervous  centres  :  and  the  movement  thus  produced  is  '  automatic'  like 
the  preceding,  from  which  it  differs,  in  not  being  prompted  by  a  sen- 
sation, but  in  resulting  from  the  convejrance  of  the  simple  impression 
to  a  portion  of  the  nervous  centres  capable  of  originating  a  respondent 
action." 

Such  being  the  general  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  we  will 
proceed  to  consider,  rather  more  in  detail,  the  share  taken  by  the  two 
elementary  portions  of  the  tissue,  through  the  influence  of  which  these 
functions  are  discharged  That  the  vesicular  portion  of  nervous  tissue 
is  the  seat  of  all  the  active  powers  of  the  nervous  system,  while  the 
fibrous  portion  merely  serves  to  conduct  nervous  impressions  to  or 
from  them,  may  be  proved  in  various  ways,  but,  perhaps,  most  readily 
by  an  experiment  of  the  following  kind.  If  a  nerve,  which  is  but  a 
collection  of  the  fibrous  elements,  be  divided  at  any  part  of  its  course, 
all  the  parts  supplied  by  the  portion  thus  separated  from  the  nervous 
centres,  will  be  paralysed  both  in  motion  and  sensation,  while  the  parts 
supplied  by  the  portion  still  in  connexion  with  the  nervous  centre  will 
retain  their  sensation  and  power  of  motion.  Moreover,  irritation  of 
that  portion  of  the  divided  nerve  in  connexion  with  the  nervous  centre, 
excites  sensations  which  are  referred  to  the  parts  supplied  by  the  other 
portion  of  the  divided  nerve,  showing  that  it  is  at  the  nervous  centres 
alone  that  impressions  are  perceived  as  sensations ;  on  the  other  hand, 
irritation  of  the  separated  portion  of  the  divided  nerve  is  followed  by 
motion  in  the  muscular  parts  supplied  by  this  portion,  showing  that 
the  nerve  retains  its  power  of  conducting  impressions  though  it  is 
unable  to  originate  them. 

In  the  discharge  of  their  respective  shares  of  the  functions  of  the 
nervous  system,  the  fibrous  and  vesicular  elements  appear  to  be 
governed  by  certain  laws  into  which  it  may  now  be  desirable  briefly  to 
inquire.  For  this  purpose,  we  will  follow  the  account  given  in  Dr. 
Kirkcs's  '  Handbook  of  Physiology,'  and  will  commence  with  the  fibrous 
portion  of  the  nervous  tissue.  Speaking  generally,  nerve-fibres  may 
be  said  to  convey  impressions  in  two  directions;  first,  they  convey  to 
the  centres  impressions  made  on  their  peripheral  extremities;  secondly. 
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they  transmit  impressions  from  the  brain  and  other  nervoos  centres,  to 
the  parts  to  which  thej  are  distributed,  these  latter  impressions  being 
0^  at  least,  two  kinds,  namely,  those  which  excite  to  muscular  action, 
and  those  which  influence  the  nutrition,  secretion,  and  other  organic 
fonctions  of  a  part.  As  far  as  we,  at  present,  know,  the  same  fibre 
cannot  convey  impressions  in  opposite  directions,  neither  does  it  seem 
to  be  able  to  convey  impressions  of  different  kinds,  even  in  the  same 
direction.  Hence,  there  are,  at  least,  two  distinct  sets  of  fibres  pro- 
Tided,  the  one  to  transmit  impressions  from  the  nervous  centres, 
and  hence  called  centrifugal  or  efferent  fibres,  the  other  to  convey 
impressions  towards  the  centres,  and  hence  called  centripetal  or 
afferent. 

The  former  set  comprises  the  nerves  of  motion,  the  latter  the  nerves 
of  special  and  ordinary  sensation  :  the  nervous  influence  by  which  the 
organic  functions  of  nutrition,  secretion,  and  the  like,  are  governed, 
being  supposed  to  be  conveyed  along  both  sets  of  fibres.  Although 
the  fibres  thus  differ  in  function,  yet  there  is  no  obvidus  difference  in 
structure,  neither  does  the  tissue  to  which  they  are  distributed,  deter- 
mine the  kind  and  direction  of  the  impression  they  convey,  for  the 
muscular  tissue  is  endowed  with  both  motor  and  sensitive  properties. 

In  ord^  that  nerve-fibres  may  act  and  convey  impressions,  they  must 
be  stimtdated,  since  they  possess  no  power  of  originating  impressions  in 
themselves.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  nerves  of  sensation  are 
stimulated  by  external  objects  acting  upon  their  extremities ;  and  the 
nerves  of  motion  by  the  will,  or  by  some  force  generated  in  the  nervous 
centres.  But  almost  all  things  that  can  disturb  the  nerves  from  their 
passive  state  act  as  stimuli,  and  in  this  way  all  chemical,  mechanical,  or 
dectric  irritation  will  excite  nearly  the  same  effect  as  the  natural  sti- 
muli, provided  they  are  not  so  violent  as  to  destroy  or  seriously  injure 
the  fibre  to  which  they  are  applied. 

Some  of  the  laws  and  conditions  of  action  observed  in  nerve-fibres 
apply  to  both  sensitive  and  motor  nerves,  while  some  are  peculiar  to 
nerves  of  motion,  others  to  nerves  of  sensation.  Of  the  laws  common  to 
both  SibreB  we  may  mention  that  an  impression  made  on  any  fibre  is 
transmitted  along  it  simply  and  uninterruptedly  without  being  diffused 
among  any  of  the  fibres  lying  near  it.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
▼iew  that  each  fibre  is  simple  and  continuous  from  its  central  to  its 
peripheral  extremity,  while  the  complete  isolation  afforded  by  the  tubu- 
lar sheath  around  it  is  probably  the  reason  why  the  impression  is  not 
hnparted  to  the  surrounding  fibres,  the  sheath  acting  like  the  isolat- 
ing covering  to  an  electric  wire.  Again,  the  rate  at  which  nervous 
force  travels  is  immeasurably  rapid ;  possibly  some  interval  does  elapse 
in  the  transit  of  an  impression,  but  it  is  too  small  to  be  appreciated. 
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Another  law  is,  that  the  same  fibre,  as  has  been  already  stated,  eannot 
convey  more  than  one  kind  of  impression.  Thus  a  motor  nerve  cannot 
convey  sensitive  impressions,  neither  can  a  sensitive  nerve  convey 
motor  impressions  :  so  too,  a  nerve  of  special  sense  can  only  convey 
those  impressions  which  give  rise  to  the  sense  peculiar  to  the  organ  it 
supplies.  The  only  apparent  departure  from  this  law  has  been  already 
stated,  namely,  that  the  impressions  governing  the  organic  functions  of 
nutrition  and  secretion  seem  to  be  capable  of  passing  along  both  sensitive 
and  motor  filaments. 

With  respect  to  the  laws  peculiar  to  the  nerves  of  sensation,  we  find 
first,  that  impressions  are  conveyed  only  in  the  direction  from  their 
periphery  towards  the  nervous  centres  in  which  they  arise.  Thus,  if  a 
sensitive  nerve  is  divided,  and  irritation  is  applied  to  the  portion  still 
connected  with  the  nervous  centre,  sensation  is  perceived,  but  no  effect 
ensues  while  the  other  portion  of  the  divided  nerve  is  irritated. 
Secondly,  an  impression  made  upon  any  part  of  the  course  of  a  sensitive 
nerve  is  perceived  both  there  and  at  all  the  parts  to  which  the  fibres  of 
the  irritated  portion  of  the  nerve  are  distributed ;  the  explanation  being, 
that  the  mind  always  refers  the  impression  produced  by  irritation  of  a 
sensitive  nerve  to  the  peripheral  extremities  of  the  fibres  of  such  nerve. 
In  this  way  is  explained  the  fact  that  when  part  of  a  limb  has  been  re- 
moved, irritation  of  the  nerve  of  the  stump  produces  sensations  referred 
to  the  lost  part:  the  same  is  sometimes  noticed  after  division  of  a  nerve 
for  neuralgia.  The  only  law  specially  relating  to  motor  nerve-fibre  is  the 
converse  of  one  already  mentioned  as  belonging  to  sensitive  fibres, 
namely,  that  motor  impressions  are  conveyed  only  in  the  direction  from 
the  centre  towards  the  circumference.  Thus,  if  the  distal  end  of  a  motor 
nerve  be  irritated,  contractions  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  its  branches 
ensue,  while  no  result  follows  the  application  of  the  irritant  to  the 
portion  of  the  nerve  still  in  connexion  with  the  nervous  centre. 

The  vesicular  nerve-substance  is  collected,  as  already  described,  into 
masses  denominated  nervous  centres  ;  as,  for  example,  the  brain,  spinal 
cord,  and  the  several  ganglia.  In  speaking,  therefore,  of  the  functions 
of  the  vesicular  portion  of  nervous  tissue,  we  shall  have  to  consider  the 
functions  of  nervous  centres  generally.  The  remarks  already  offered 
will  have  shown  that  the  office  of  a  nervous  centre  is  of  a  twofold 
nature — namely,  to  take  cognizance  of  impressions  brought  to  it  by  the 
nervous  fibres,  and  to  originate  (either  in  consequence,  or  independent 
of  such  impressions)  impulses  which  are  transmitted  to  various  parts  of 
the  body,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  and  governing  their  functions. 
The  instances  in  which  nervous  centres  can  be  said  to  originate  impulses, 
independently  of  being  excited  thereto,  either  by  the  mandates  of  the 
will,  or  by  impressions  conveyed  to  them  from  without,  are  however 
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Tery  few.  For  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  impulses  are  consequent  on 
an  act  of  volition,  or  are  called  into  existence  hy  the  transmission  of  an 
impression  to  the  centres,  through  centripetal  fibres.  The  nervous 
force  which  excites  the  rhythmical  action  of  the  heart  may,  however, 
be  said  to  be  issued  spontaneously  from  the  nervous  ganglia  within  this 
organ;  and  the  spinal  cord  may  be  said  to  generate  spontaneously  the 
force  requisite  to  keep  the  sphinctec  ani  in  contraction;  but  beyond 
these,  and  a  few  other  similar  examples,  the  nervous  force  which  issues 
from  a  nervous  centre  is  called  into  existence  by  some  applied  stimulus, 
and  does  not  originate  in  a  spontaneous  action  of  such  centre.  For 
example,  the  nervous  influence  requisite  to  make  a  muscle  contract  is, 
in  most  cases,  excited  either  by  an  act  of  will,  or  by  some  impression  con- 
veyed to  the  nervous  centre  by  a  centripetal  nerve.  Although,  therefore, 
we  are  justified  in  considering  a  nervous  centre  as  really  an  originator  of 
nervous  force,  yet  we  must  do  so  with  certain  qualifications,  and  admit 
that  some  external  stimulus  is  in  most  cases  necessary,  in  order  that 
the  nervous  centre  may  develope  the  nervous  influence  which  is  to  pro- 
ceed from  it.  In  developing  this  influence  in  consequence  of  a  stimulus 
conveyed  to  them,  and  in  disposing  of  impressions  so  received,  nervous 
centres  manifest  various  peculiarities,  which  require  to  be  noticed. 
Thus,  an  impression  conveyed  by  a  sensitive  nerve  may  be  conducted 
through  the  nervous  centre  which  it  first  reaches  to  some  other  adjacent 
or  even  distant  centres.  For  example,  the  stimulus  aflbrded  by  the 
presence  of  food  in  the  intestinal  canal,  is  conveyed  along  the  nerves 
distributed  over  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  to  adjacent  sympa- 
thetic ganglia,  and  usually  excites  merely  muscular  contraction  of  the 
coats  of  that  portion  of  the  intestine  in  which  the  food  is  contained. 
Bat  if  irritant  substances  are  mixed  with  the  food,  the  impression  con- 
veyed to  the  ganglia  is  stronger,  and  is  then  conducted  through  them 
to  other  adjacent  ganglia,  whereby  larger  portions  of  the  intestinal 
walls  are  excited  to  contraction;  or  it  may  be  further  conducted  to  the 
spinal  centres,  and  lead  to  the  production  of  spasmodic  contraction  of 
the  abdominal,  or  other  muscles  ;  or  lastly,  it  may  even  be  conducted 
to  the  brain,  and  give  rise  to  the  sensation  of  pain.  Instead  of,  or  even 
as  well  as,  being  conducted,  impressions  reaching  nervous  centres  may 
also  be  either  transferred,  or  diffused,  or  reflected.  An  example  of  the 
first  mode  of  disposal  is  aflbrded  in  the  pain  occasionally  felt  in  the 
knee  in  cases  of  disease  of  the  hip-joint.  The  impression  conveyed  to 
the  nervous  centres  by  the  sensitive  nerves  supplying  the  diseased 
joint,  is,  at  such  centres,  transferred  to  the  central  extremities  of  the 
nerves  of  the  knee;  and  thus  the  mind  is  led  to  refer  the  morbid 
impression  to  the  part  from  which  these  nerves  ordinarily  convey 
impressions.     An  example  of  the  diffusion  or  radiation  of  impressions 
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receiyed  at  a  nervous  centre,  is  furnished  in  the  well-known  fact  that 
continued  tooth-ache  is  often  followed  by  pain  in  the  adjoining  teeth, 
or  even  in  all  the  surrounding  parts  of  the  face.  The  explanation  of 
this  seems  to  be,  that  the  morbid  impression  conveyed  to  the  nervous 
centre,  is  thence — not  merely  transferred,  as  in  the  last  case,  but 
diffused  and  radiated  so  as  to  influence  the  various  other  fibres  entering 
the  same  centre — and  thus  to  excite  sensations  referred  by  the  mind  to 
the  parts  from  which  these  secondarily  aflected  nerve-fibres  proceed. 

Besides  being  thus  communicated  from  one  sensitive  fibre  to  others 
of  the  same  kind,  as  in  the  instances  last  named,  a  morbid  impression 
may  also  be  transferred  or  reflected  from  a  sensitive  to  one  or  more 
motor  nerves,  and  thus  involuntary  muscular  action  may  be  induced. 
In  this  manner  arise  all  those  singular  movements  denominated  reflex, 
Ab  an  example  may  be  mentioned  the  contraction  of  the  iris,  conse- 
quent on  the  impingement  of  a  ray  of  light  on  the  sentient  surfiEU^  of 
the  retina.  The  stimulus  thus  applied  to  the  optic  nerve  is  conveyed  to 
the  brain,  and  thence  reflected  to  the  central  end  of  the  third  pair  of 
cerebral  nerves,  along  which  motor  impulses  are  transmitted  to  the  iris, 
and  induce  its  contraction.  Numerous  other  similar  examples  of  reflex 
action  might  be  mentioned,  but  the  above  will  serve  as  an  illustration 
of  the  class  ;  and  the  several  conditions  which  exist  in  it  are  essential 
in  every  other  instance  of  reflected  movement  These  essential  condi- 
tions are  three  :  namely,  first  a  centripetal  nerve-fibre  to  convey  an 
impression  to  the  nervous  centre  ;  secondly,  a  nervous  centre  to  which 
this  impression  may  be  conveyed,  and  in  which  it  may  be  reflected; 
and  thirdly,  a  motor  or  centrifugal  nerve,  on  which  this  impression  may 
Ub  reflected,  and  by  which  it  may  be  transmitted  to  the  contracting 
tissue.  No  proper  reflex  movement  can  take  place  if  any  one  of  these 
three  conditions  is  wanting. 

There  are  certain  peculiarities  in  reflex  movements  which  require  a 
few  remarks.  For  example — all  reflex  movements  are  essentially 
involuntary;  being  quite  independent  of  the  will,  though  admitting  of 
a  certain  amount  of  control  by  a  voluntary  efibrt  This  is  seen  in  the 
movements  of  respiration,  which  are  of  the  reflex  kind  ;  they  continue 
during  sleep  or  coma,  though  in  the  wakeful  and  conscious  state  they 
may  be  variously  modified  by  an  efibrt  of  the  will.  All  such  movements 
again  have  an  obvious  purpose,  designed  for  the  welfiEure  of  the  body; 
as,  fer  example,  the  movement  of  the  heart,  of  the  digestive  organs ;  the 
closure  of  the  eyelids  and  pupils  to  exclude  excess  of  light ;  the 
spasmodic  closure  of  the  glottis  against  the  ingress  of  foreign  sub- 
stances ;  and  others  of  a  like  character.  Such  movements  also  may  be 
continued  for  any  length  of  time  without  producing  weariness;  this  is 
well  seen  in  the  movements  of  the  heart  and  of  the  respiratory  muscles. 
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The  outline  which  has  here  been  offered  of  the  functions  of  nervous 
tissue  applies  to  the  nerrous  system  generally.     There  are,  however, 
many  peculiarities  displayed  by  different  parts  of  the  nervous  system  in 
the  discharge  of  their  functions,  such  as  those  of  the  nerves  of  special 
sense,  and  of  the  sympathetic  system;  but  to  enter  fully  into  these 
would  enlarge  the  present  article  much  beyond  its  proper  limits,  even  if 
it  were  not  foreign  to  its  special  purpose.    A  few  words,  however,  must 
be  said  respecting  the  mode  in  which  the  nervous  tissue  acts — i.  e.,  the 
power  or  force  by  which  it  is  enabled  instantaneously  to  transmit  its 
influences  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another;  especially  since  this 
portion  of  the  subject  is  treated  at  some  length  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  in  the 
work  which  has  furnished  the  basis  of  the  present  article.     As  far  as 
concerns  our  actual  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  mode  of  action  of  tho 
nervous  force,  we  may  indeed  be  said  to  be  entirely  ignorant ;  and  in 
this  state  of  ignorance  we  are  perhaps  likely  ever  to  remain.     But  the 
great   similarity   evidently  subsisting   between   nervous  and  electric 
phenomena  has  naturally  led  to  much  speculation  as  to  the  possible 
identity  of  the  two  forces.     Dr.  Carpenter  has  well  discussed  this  sub- 
ject, and  thus  briefly  expresses  what  is  probably  the  best  mode  of 
viewing  the  subject : — 

"  Notwithstanding  the  strong  am/alogy  which  exists  between  these  two 
powers,  we  are  not  warranted  in  regarding  them  as  identical;  and  we 
should  probably  best  express  their  true  affinity,  by  saying  that  these  are 
80  closely  'correlated,'  that  each  may  be  the  means  of  exciting  the 
other." 

Thus,  the  nervous  force  is  evidently  capable  of  being  excited  by 
electricity;  for  if  this  latter  force  is  applied  to  a  motor  nerve,  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles  si^plied  by  it  ensues ;  and  if  applied  to  a  sensitive 
nerve,  whether  of  common  or  ordinary  sensation,  the  mind  perceives  a 
sensation  exactly  similar  to  that  conveyed  by  the  nerve  when  excited  by 
its  ordinary  and  natural  stimulus.  That  the  converse  is  also  true- 
namely,  that  electricity  may  be  excited  by  the  nervous  force — is  shown 
in  the  phenomena  displayed  by  electric  fishes,  the  operation  of  whose 
electric  organs  evidently  depends  upon  their  connexion  with  the 
nervous  centres,  and  varies  in  intensity  according  to  the  amount  of  that 
connexion. 

Equally  with  electricity,  we  find  that  heat,  light,  motion,  and  che- 
mical affinity,  possess  the  power  of  exciting  nervous  action ;  while, 
conversely,  the  nervous  force  seems  to  be  able  to  develope  or  modify 
each  of  the  above-named  forces :  hence,  it  must  be  considered  to  be  as 
mnch  correlated  with  them  as  it  is  with  the  electric  force,  or  as  each  of 
these  several  forces  are  with  it  and  with  each  other. 
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We  have  before  us  parts  1  and  2,  vol.  viii.,  of  the  '  Journal  of  Psychiatry,' 
an  analysis  of  which  we  purpose  laying  before  our  readers.  We  are 
anxious,  in  the  first  instance,  to  direct  attention  to  two  papers,  one  by 
Lt,  G.  H.  BergmcmUy  entitled  '  Pathological  Remarks,  characterising  the 
different  organs  of  the  brain  and  their  functions;*  and  the  other,  by  Dr, 
W.  Na88e,  upon  the  '  relation  of  the  faculty  of  speech  to  the  anterior 
lobes  of  the  brain.* 

The  cases  related  by  Dr.  Bergmann  illustrate  the  possibility  of 
carrying  minuteness  of  detail  into  excess,  and  of  obscuring  the  truth  by 
immersing  it  in  irrelevant  matter.  The  error,  however,  flows  from  a 
good  source  j  namely,  a  desire  of  preserving  an  accurate  record  of  every 
symptom  noticed  during  life,  and  of  every  appearance  observed  in  the 
examination  after  death.  A  case  so  completed  may  be  referred  to  by 
all  persons  wishing  to  form  upon  it  their  own  conclusions  ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  when  observations  of  importance  are  thrown  together  with 
remarks  of  no  value  considerable  discrimination  is  required  to  separate 
the  ore  from  the  dross. 

We  give,  as  an  example,  the  narration  of  the  following  case,  and  the 
record  of  the  morbid  appearances  discovered  upon  dissection. 

R.,  set.  48,  a  corpulent  man,  of  full  habit,  with  permanently  red  com- 
plexion, dark  hair  and  eyebrows,  and  with  a  sullen  domineering  look, 
died  1828.  Two  days  before  his  death  Dr.  Bergmann  was  called  to  see 
him  by  the  usual  medical  attendant,  and  he  found  him,  at  five  in  the 
afternoon,  sitting  upon  a  sofa  in  a  state  of  stupefaction,  vacant  and 
silent,  although  he  could  still  utter  certain  words.  The  face  was 
blueish-red,  and  bloated ;  his  large  eyes  fixed,  staring,  and  devoid  of 
soul  or  expression.  The  pulse  was  not  quick,  but  full  and  hard  ;  the 
same  beat  was  felt  in  the  carotids.  As  Dr.  Bergmann  was  pressing  the 
left  carotid  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  beat,  the  patient  fell  down 
suddenly,  completely  insensible;  the  pulse  ceased  for  a  couple  of  minutes, 
the  head  fell  back,  the  limbs  contracted  convtdsively,  foam  issued  from 
the  mouth,  and  the  eyes  rolled  upwards.  Dr.  Bergmann  concludes  there 
was  no  doubt  but  that  the  pressure  upon  the  carotid  artery  caused  this 
accident,  by  temporarily  arresting  so  important  a  part  of  the  cerebral 
circulation.  We  will  not  here  enter  upon  the  question  as  to  how  far 
pressure  upon  the  internal  jugular  vein  would  excite  these  symptoms,  by 
checking  the  return  of  a  current  of  venous  blood  from  a  brain  affected 

•  Allgcmcine  ZcitscLrift  fiir  Psychiatrie  untcr  dcr  Kcdaction  von  Damerow,  Flein- 
ming  und  Roller.    Berlin.    1851.    Achter  Band,  £rstes  und  Zwcctcs  Heft. 
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with  apoplexy,  and  it  is  indisputable  that  no  pressure  can  be  made  upon 
the  one  vessel  in  the  neck  without  its  also  acting  upon  the  other,  which 
lies  in  immediate  contact.  The  abstraction  of  blood  afforded  to  the 
patient  some  relief;  previously  he  had  not  been  in  a  condition  to  give 
intelligible  replies  to  questions,  the  names  of  persons  and  of  things  being 
blotted  out  of  his  memory:  he  called  every  object  by  the  word  '  thing/ 
and  could  not  express  himself  better.  Upon  the  following  night  he  had 
two  convulsive  attacks,  between  epilepsy  and  apoplexy,  and,  sinking  into 
a  state  of  yet  more  complete  insensibility,  he  died  the  following  day. 

The  body,  examined  24  hours  after  death,  emitted  an  offensive  odour. 
''The  abdomen  was  blown  up,  and  marked  with  the  greenish  spots  of 
decomposition.  Under  the  integument  there  was  a  thick  layer  of  fat, 
and  there  were  large  adipose  accumulations  in  the  greater  and  lesser 
omenta,  in  the  mesentery  of  the  whole  alimentary  canal,  including  the 
vermiform  process." 

We  are  next  told  that  the  "  pancreas  was  narrow  and  a  little  hard  ; 
tiie  liver  moderately  large,  but  nothing  in  excess,  somewhat  ptder  than 
natural  both  on  its  external  and  internal  surface  ;  the  gall-bladder  was 
filled  with  greenish  bile.  The  spleen  was,  so  to  say,  diseased,  loog, 
narrow,  soft  and  yielding,  like  a  damask-plum,  surrounded  by  fat,  and 
united  to  surrounding  textures." 

What  information  are  we  to  derive  from  this  somewhat  prosy  account, 
except  that  the  body  of  a  patient,  described  during  life  as  corpulent, 
exhibited  upon  examination  after  death  considerable  accumulations  of 
fat  in  the  usual  situations  ? 

"  In  the  chest  there  was  much  water;  the  lungs  were  of  dark  blue 
colour  but  natural ;  there  was  a  considerable  collection  of  fat  about  the 
heart,  which  was  large  ;  the  ventricles  were  dilated,  especially  the  right ; 
the  muscular  substance  and  the  valves  exhibited  a  certain  amount  of 
relaxation  and  softness." 

The  presence  of  fluid  in  the  chest,  and  the  morbid  condition  of  the 
heart,  are  points  of  high  interest,  and  yet  they  are  dismissed  without  a 
word  of  allusion  to  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  first  instance,  or  the 
nature  of  the  degeneration  of  the  muscular  substance  in  the  second. 
Much  fewer  words  are  here  used  than  in  the  description  of  the  amount 
of  abdominal  fat.  But  it  is  with  the  account  of  the  morbid  condition 
of  the  brain  that  we  find  greatest  reason  to  complain. 

"  The  skull-cap,  though  flat,  was  natural.  Under  the  pia-mater,  over 
both  hemispheres,  there  was  effused  a  thick  gelatinous  fluid,  which  in 
the  l>ase  of  the  brain  was  of  more  watery  consistence.  The  cerebrum 
was  of  the  usual  firmness,  the  cerebellum  somewhat  less  so.  The 
vertebral,  basilar,  and  both  carotid  arteries  were  affected  in  their  coats 
by  atheromatous  deposits.  There  was  a  considerable  accumulation  of 
fliiid  in  the  ventricles." 
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So  far  SO  good ;  we  can  associate  the  symptoms  under  which  the  patient 
died,  either  with  the  effusions  of  fluid  both  on  the  exterior  and  in  the 
interior  of  the  brain,  or  with  the  excited  state  of  the  cerebral  circulation 
preceding  such  eflusions ;  but  what  are  we  to  say  when  told  that  the 
**  acoustic  and  the  vagus  nerves  were  perhaps  a  little  softer  than  natural; 
that  the  optic  nerves  were  remarkably  small,  especially  in  relation  to 
the  large  eyeball.     The  trochleares  nerves  were  thinner  than  usual.*' 

Will  any  experienced  anatomist  offer  an  opinion  upon  the  relative 
hardness  and  softness  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  pair  of  nerves )  or  as  to 
the  normal  size  of  the  nerves  of  special  sense  ?  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
affirm  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible,  and  that  all  such  remarks,  pre- 
tending to  an  accuracy  which  does  not  exist,  are  positively  injurious  to 
the  advance  of  science.  From  a  multitude  of  similar  remarks  we  extract 
the  following  : — 

*'  The  pineal  body  was  somewhat  harder  than  in  its  natural  state, 
the  surrounding  vascular  structure  (velum  interpositum)  more  luxuriant 
and  in  a  state  of  incipient  hypertrophy,  so  that,"  says  Dr.  Bergmann^ 
"  according  to  conclusions  formed  from  my  repeated  observations,  dead- 
ening of  the  mental  faculties  would  have  ensued  had  life  been  much 
prolonged.'* 

Are  we  to  believe  that  this  serious  result  {Seelen-betaiilmng)  is  an 
inevitable  consequence  of  a  condition  of  the  pineal  body  and  velum 
interpositum,  absolutely  not  recognisable  to  the  generality  of  those 
who  have  passed  their  lives  in  dissections  and  post-mortem  examinations  ? 
A  pineal  body  Iiarder  than  natural !  An  hypertrophied  velum  ivUer- 
positum  I  English  anatomical  acumen  must  be  at  a  low  ebb,  for  it 
would  hesitate  ere  pronouncing  an  opinion  upon  such  observations  as 
these,  and  deducing  thence  such  important  conclusions.  After  a  very 
elaborate  account  of  the  fibrous  strise  and  eminences  in  the  interior 
of  the  brain,  parts  which,  hitherto  of  little  or  no  physiological  interests 
have  received  most  barbaric  names,  we  are  told  that  ''  the  fibrous 
case,  which  in  its  normal  state  covers  the  corpus  striatum  as  a 
delicate  veil,  was,  together  with  the  taenia  semicircularis,  thickened  and 
hardened. 

"  We  found  then,*'  says  the  author,  ''  that  in  this  brain  most  of  the  fine 
structures  approached  perfection,  some  reached  it.  That  the  tfenia 
semicircularis  had  lost,  through  induration,  its  beautiful  free  fibrous 
structure,  and  that  the  flabellum,  the  radiation  of  its  fibres,  had  from 
the  same  cause  disappeared. 

''  After  the  investigations  which  I  have  carried  on  in  man  as  well 
as  animals ;  after  the  pathological  results  which,  in  consequence 
of  disease  of  the  corpora>striata  and  of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the 
brain,  so  often  manifest  themselves  in  the  form  of  loss  of  memory  ; 
considering  the  direct  connexion  which  the  taenia  semicircularis  has 
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with  the  organs  both  of  smell  and  of  sights  the  conclusion  may  be 
readily  drawn  that  in  this  sitoation  memory  has^  in  part  at  leasts  its 
seat** 

Among  the  insane  there  is  no  more  common  symptom  of  mental 
derangement  than  loss  of  memory ;  past  events  are  quite  forgotten ; 
persons  and  place  are  alike  not  recognised,  and  any  gleam  of  intelli- 
gence bears  the  character  of  a  confused  and  distorted  dream.  And  yet 
morbid  dianges  in  the  corpora  striata  or  taenis  semidrculares  are  most 
uncommon.  We  refer  to  a  series  of  post  mortem  examinations  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Lawrence,  at  Bethlem  Hospital,  and  published  in  the 
earlier  numbers  of  the  Journal  in  support  of  this  statement. 

We  agree  with  Dr.  Nasse  in  the  able  article  forming  one  subject  of 
the  present  review,  that,  "  The  present  views  and  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  spedal  relations  of  particular  parts  of  the  bndn,  are  not  yet  estab- 
lished upon  strong  proof :  and  that  the  spirited  aod  eagerly-contested 
question  of  the  localization  of  the  mental  faculties  is  still  in  so  unsatis- 
fi^etory  a  state  as  to  give  weight  to  the  opinion  entertained  by  many, 
that  our  practical  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  the  brain  has  not 
been  in  any  way  materially  advanced  through  its  means." 

The  greater  part  of  Dr.  Nasse's  essay  is  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  phrenological  views  of  Bouillaud,  who  ascribed  to  the  anterior 
lobes  the  seat  of  the  principal  legislator  of  speech  (den  Sitz  des  principe 
I6gislateur  de  la  parole),  and  who  believes  that  in  these  organs  are 
located,  not  only  the  recollection  of  words,  but  also  the  power  to  arti- 
culate them,  or  to  regulate  the  muscular  movements  by  which  speech  is 
formed. 

The  proofii  brought  forward  in  support  of  this  statement  may  be 
divided  into  positive  and  negative.  The  first  are  instances  in  which 
disturbance  of  the  power  of  speech  co-existed  with  a  morbid  condition 
of  the  anterior  cerebral  lobes.  The  second  comprise  those  cases  in 
which,  with  imimpaired  speech,  there  has  been  found  a  morbid  condi^ 
tion  of  other  parts  than  the  anterior  lobes.  The  cases  brought  forward 
both  by  Bouillaud  and  by  Belhomme  in  support  of  this  hypothesis, 
derived  in  part  from  personal  experience,  but  chiefly  from  the  observa- 
tions of  others,  amount  to  about  200  ;  but,  as  Dr.  Nasse  observes,  they 
are  inconclusive  as  to  the  important  deductions  formed  by  the  French 
physiologist.  There  is  scarcely  a  sudden  and  serious  lesion  of  the  brain 
in  any  part  which  is  not  followed  by  impairment  of  articulation ;  and 
Uie  same  phenomenon  has  been  noticed  when,  with  disease  of  other 
parts^of  the  brain,  the  anterior  lobes  have  been  quite  healthy. 

To  the  striking  examples  brought  forward  by  Andral  and  Cruveil* 
hier,{may  be  added  the  instances  of  loss  of  speech  from  disease  of  the 
middle  lobe  by  Abercrombie ;  of  the  posterior  lobe,  by  Bochoux ;  of 
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the  corpus  striatum,  by  Serres  ;  of  the  optic  thalamus,  by  Bright ;  of 
the  corpus  callosum,  by  Abcrcrombie  ;  of  the  cerebellum  by  Lallemand. 
Cruveilliier  has  recorded  two  cases,  showing  that  the  power  of  speech 
may  be  retained  with  extensive  disease  of  the  anterior  lobes.  In  the 
first,  the  patient  was  a  weak-minded  unmarried  female,  aged  fifty  ;  the 
anterior  lobes  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  space  was  occupied  by 
a  cyst.  In  the  second,  both  anterior  lobes  were  atrophied  and  softened 
by  a  large  cancerous  growth.  Rochoux  saw  an  instance  in  which  the 
patient  retained  the  power  of  utterance  with  efifiision  of  blood  into  both 
anterior  lobes  ;  and  Velpeau  imparted  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  ir 
Paris,  1843,  the  case  of  a  very  talkative  barber  in  whom  there  was  dis- 
covered, after  death,  a  scirrhous  growth  springing  from  the  anterior  part 
and  inner  surface  of  the  skull,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  place  of  the 
right  lobe,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  that  of  the  left.  In  the  Gazette 
M6d.,  of  Paris,  Dr.  Nasse  met  with  two  cases  of  perforation  and  de- 
struction of  the  anterior  lobes  by  bullets,  combined  with  unimpidred 
speech ;  and  Jobert  relates  the  case  of  a  man  who,  with  fracture  of  the 
frontal  bone,  and  destruction  of  the  anterior  lobes,  fell  into  a  state  of 
delirium,  and  spoke  and  sang  most  vehemently. 

Dr.  Nasse*s  Essay  is  full  of  information,  and  may  be  most  advantage- 
ously perused  by  those  who  seek,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  to 
localise  the  cerebral  functions.     We  now  proceed  to  extract 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ASYLUM  FOR  LUNATICS  AT  ERLANOEN, 

BY  DR.   SOLBRIG. 

Professor  Dr.  Solbrig  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  this  asylum 
in  the  "  Allgemeine  Zeitschrift  fiir  Psychiatric,"  vol.  8.  This  is  a 
provincial  institution,  acknowledged  to  rank  the  first  in  Bavaria,  and  is 
established  for  the  reception  both  of  those  cases  which  may  be  benefited 
by  treatment,  and  of  those  which  are  incurable. 

The  directing  physician  is,  in  its  full  and  extended  sense,  the  director 
of  the  institution.  There  are  no  conflicting  authorities  fighting  a  petty 
battle  for  precedence ;  but  there  is  unity  of  will — unity  and  precision 
in  the  carrying  out  of  whatever  is  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  the  welfare  of  its  inmates. 

As  many  of  the  asylums  in  England  are  officered  under  the  mark,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  give  the  list  of  functionaries  considered  sufficient  at 
Erlangen  to  preside  over  150 — 160  patients.  There  is  the  director;  a 
steward;  one  assistant  physician;  a  head  keeper  in  both  male  and 
female  department;  a  book-keeper;  an  accountant;  a  cook  and 
assistants;  a  washing  establishment;  a  gardener;  two  porters;  a 
messenger ;  housemaid ;  fourteen  keepers  for  the  insane  men,  and  eleven 
for  the  insane  women.     Beside  these,  there  are  private  attendants  for 
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special  cases;  a  catholic  and  a  protestant  clergyman;  a  tutor  and 
music-master ;  a  catholic  and  a  protestant  organist ;  and  also  a  clinique 
of  psychiatry.  There  is  free  access  to  the  establishment;  nothing 
requires  concealment,  as  the  cases  are  regarded  instances  of  disease 
which  may  befial  any  one;  and  which,  with  proper  appliances  and 
scientific  treatment,  admit  mostly  of  alleviation,  and  sometimes  even 
of  cure.  Have  we  in  England  advanced  the  knowledge  of  this  interest- 
ing and  important  subject  by  shutting  the  doors  of  our  asylimis  against 
the  public  gaze,  and  committing  the  inmates  to  a  prison  1  We  fear 
not.  Until  quite  lately,  when  the  dawn  of  enlightenment  first  broke 
through  the  mist  which  overshadowed  the  dwellings  of  the  insane,  to 
whom  was  this  important  trust  committed  ?  Not  to  physicians  eminent 
for  their  high  scientific  acquirements  and  moral  qualifications,  but  to 
persons  who,  without  any  claim  to  public  confidence;  without  any  wish 
or  aspiration  to  advance  their  science,  vegetated  upon  the  proceeds  of  a 
huge  lodging-house. 

In  the  institution  at  Erlangen  there  is  found  a  permanently  greater 
proportion  of  males  as  compared  with  females  in  the  ratio  of  two  to 
one.  There  are  sAw&js  twice  as  many  men  as  women ;  and  the 
conclusion  which  Dr.  Solbrig  draws  from  this  is,  not  that  insanity 
is  more  common  in  the  one  class,  but  that  females  are  more  readily 
and  easily  taken  care  of  than  males  in  their  own  homes  or  in  private 
asylums.  He  points  out  how  difficult  it  is  to  arrive  at  satisfactory 
statistical  conclusions  from  circumstances  such  as  this. 

In  the  department  of  incurables,  the  chief  cases  are  those  of  fatuity 
(blodsinn),  and  partial  crazedness  (partielle  verriicktheit),  but  there 
were  seen  very  few  cases  of  general  paralysis.  In  the  department  for 
the  treatment  of  the  curables  (heilanstalt)  the  predominant  primary 
forms  were  mania  (tobsucht)  and  melancholy.  It  was  interesting  to 
observe  how  politics  took  a  place  among  the  psychical  causes  of 
insanity,  especially  as  illustrated  by  the  events  of  the  past  year,  1850. 

Many  a  victim  was  sent  from  this  cause  to  the  asylum  at  Erlangen, 
the  manifestations  of  derangement  assuming  a  very  striking  variety. 

"Here  heard  we,"  says  the  author,  "the  speeches  of  the  raging 
Jacobin ;  here  saw  we  the  fear  of  those  threatened  with  loss  of  life  and 
of  property :  we  witnessed  the  arrogance  of  the  violent  democrat,  who 
threatened  every  moment  to  take  our  institution  by  storm,  and  who 
lived  to  see  more  than  once  the  declaration  of  a  state  of  siege  as  the 
ordinance  of  a  military  conmiission.  All  in  harmony  with  existing  events. 
The  last  affected  were  mild  doctrinists,  who  had  dreamed  themselves 
into  the  legblature,  and  who  brought  forward  a  whole  code  of  laws, 
which  were  original  enough,  though  perhaps  rather  too  copious  to  admit 
of  analysis  here." 

From  the  list  of  post-mortem  examinations,  amounting  to  forty-four 
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inspections,  we  learn  that  about  one-third  died  of  tuberculosis  of  the 
lungs. 

In  speaking  of  treatment,  Dr.  Solbrig  mentions  the  high  importance 
of  placing  the  patient  under  circumstances  where  every  source  of 
excitement  and  irritation  is  removed.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated 
how  rarely  in  mania  there  exists  a  state  of  congestion  of  the  vessels  of 
the  brain,  requiring  active  depletion ;  or  rather,  it  might  be  said,  in  how 
great  a  proportion  of  cases  is  it  found  that  there  is  manifested  a  state 
of  irritation  of  the  cerebro-spinal  centre,  for  the  cure  of  which  loss  of 
blood  is  a  fruitless  measure,  and  under  certain  circumstances  of  great 
nervous  exhaustion  apt  to  be  followed  by  even  a  fatal  result. 

Against  the  proper  and  healthy  exercise  of  the  psychical  functions, 
there  is  no  greater  enemy  than  hunger,  and  an  empty  lymphatie 
system.  Excess  of  nutrition  is  not  a  common  cause  of  insanity;  hence 
depletions  of  any  kind  must  be  demanded  only  in  exceptional  cases. 

Experiments  with  the  administration  of  opium  seem  to  have  been 
carried  out  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  not  with  so  happy  a  result  as 
in  some  cases  by  Engelken.  In  doses  of  a  quarter  to  half  a  grain^ 
it  did  not  succeed  in  changing  the  disposition,  and  improving  the  spirits 
of  those  affected  with  melancholy. 

As  regards  larger  doses.  Dr.  Solbrig  had  no  fear,  on  cases  of  excite- 
ment  affecting  non-plethoric  persons,  of  giving  four,  six,  or  eight  grains 
of  pure  opium  at  a  time,  twice  or  thrice  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  to 
continue  the  practice  for  three  consecutive  days. 

"  We  may  thus,"  he  says,  "  procure  for  the  patient  sleep,  and  momen- 
tary repose,  which  is  always  worth  something;  but  in  one  case  only  did  I 
witness  a  striking  beneficial  result.  It  was  that  of  a  maniacal  countryman, 
who  for  fourteen  days  before  his  admission  had  been  suffering  from  the 
most  furious  excitement  and  impulse  to  destroy.  A  dose  of  six  grains 
of  opium  sent  him  into  a  profound  sleep,  attended  by  profuse  per- 
spiration. Upon  waking  he  was  perfectly  quiet,  and  soon  passed  into 
convalescence." 

No  good  results  ensue  from  prolonging  these  large  doses  over  a  space 
beyond  three  days;  perhaps  such  practice  might  render  probable  the 
cliance  of  collapse.  Dr.  Solbrig  prefers  as  an  opiate  the  ext.  cannab. 
indie,  (liachisch),  especially  in  periodical  mania,  where  it  is  complicated 
with  convulsive  and  chorea-like  movements,  or  with  inveterate  epilepsy. 
It  is  given  in  doses  of  one  to  four  grains  of  the  extract  two  or  three 
times  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

In  powerful  subjects  the  prolonged  use  of  the  warm  bath  from  three 
to  six  hours  is  recommended.  This  may  be  combined  with  the  simul- 
taneous flow  of  cold  water  over  the  head  by  directing  a  fine  stream  to 
pass  upon  a  broad  linen  compress. 
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In  females  where  symptoms  of  nymphomania  are  present,  the  daily 
use  of  the  hip-bath  for  two  hours  is  stated  to  be  useful. 

No  satisfactory  result  has  followed  the  administration  of  sulphuric- 
ether,  or  of  chloroform.  The  employment  of  ether  seems  to  be  contra, 
indicated,  inasmuch  as  it  fayours  beyond  all  doubt  an  hypenemic  con- 
dition of  the  brain,  far  more  than  is  desirable.  In  mania,  it  has  no 
effect.  After  the  immediate  influence  of  the  inhalation  has  passed 
away,  perhaps  in  two  or  three  minutes,  the  symptoms  recur  with  their 
former  severity. 

Upon  the  use  of  chloroform,  Dr.  Solbrig  speaks  as  one  whose 
opinions  as  to  its  efficacy  in  the  treatment  of  some  cases,  arc  not 
ultimately  formed.  He  uses  it  at  present  chiefly  to  calm  violent 
paroxysms,  or  to  enable  patients  to  undergo  surgical  operations  with- 
out pain. 

*'The  greatest  triumph  was  in  a  case  where  a  patient  obstinately 
refused  to  have  his  hair  cut.  There  it  afforded  radical  assistance.  It 
is  certainly  the  mildest  means  of  coercion." 

Dr.  Solbrig  does  not  approve  of  the  total  absence  of  bodily  restraint, 
AS  carried  to  its  fullest  extent  in  the  English  institutions.  He  thinks 
that  there  is  but  little  to  boast  of,  if  the  practice  is  followed  by  injuries 
inflicted  by  excited  patients  on  themselves,  their  fellow  sufferers,  or  on 
their  keepers.  Perhaps  we  are  not  quite  wise  in  abandoning  in  every 
case  such  restraint  as  may  prevent  attempts  at  self-destruction,  for  it  is 
impossible,  unless  the  number  of  attendants  be  very  large,  that  a  suf- 
ficiently strict  guard  should  be  kept  upon  all  patients  during  every  hour 
of  the  day.  Several  cases  have  come  before  our  notice,  in  which  very 
serious  accidents  have  occurred  in  institutions,  where  the  non-restraint 
system  existed  in  full  force,  and  among  other  evils  is  that  of  the  keepers 
feeling  it  sometimes  necessary  to  employ  their  bodily  strength  rather 
freely  in  self-defence.  We  have  met  with  fractures  of  the  skull,  of  frac- 
tures of  the  sternum,  and  of  other  bones,  in  patients  reported  to  have 
died  suddenly.  Such  injuries  have  doubtless  been  inflicted  during  some 
severe  struggle,  when  the  patient,  determined  upon  a  mad  attempt,  has 
threatened  violence  to  all  who  would  venture  to  thwart  him.  We  have 
reason,  however,  to  be  thankful  to  those  who  have  pioneered  the  way  to 
the  non-restraint  system ;  it  is  gradually  becoming  more  and  more  ex- 
tended ;  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  sufferers  receive  daily  more  and 
more  attention ;  the  calamity  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  family  stain, 
demanding  the  immolation  of  one  of  its  members. 

May  we  not  hope  that  ere  long  society  will  adopt  general  means  of 
jet  fdrther  restricting  the  eviL  The  ^ease  attacks  the  weak  rather 
than  the  strong  ;  the  feeble  constitution  threatened  with  tuberculosis 
rather  than  the  robust  and  plethoric.     Intermarriages  within  too  dose 
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a  degree  arc  sure  to  produce  a  large  proportion  of  inferiorly  developed 
minds.  Sucli  persons  maj^  it  is  true^  pass  through  life  in  the  respectable 
performance  of  its  ordinary  duties  ;  but  should  at  any  period  excite- 
ment ensue,  caused  by  politics,  religious  enthusiasm,  or  excess  of 
business,  the  brain  is  found  incapable  of  reacting  against  the  stimulus ; 
and  it  loses  its  balance,  which  is  never  subsequently  regained. 

An  article  on  "  Court  Fools  "  is  worthy  of  analysis.  The  history 
of  court  fools  cannot  be  passed  over  in  a  complete  history  of  Psy- 
chiatry, because  among  them  there  were  found  at  all  times  not 
only  professional  fools  and  buffoons,  but  also  real  madmen  and  im- 
beciles: to  conduct  the  inquiry  here  is  interesting  as  regards  the 
manners  of  the  age ;  but  it  is  also  of  importance  for  practical  medicine; 
for  it  is  worth  knowing  how,  in  different  periods,  poor  mentally  deranged 
beings  were  treated.  It  is  also  remarkable,  tliat  in  Eastern  countries, 
their  number  always  was,  and  is  still,  less  than  in  Western  countries, 
and  that  in  the  former  the  insane  are  honoured  and  well  cared  for  as 
specially  favoured  by  God,  while  in  the  latter,  even  in  our  days,  they 
have  been  barbarously  treated;  mental  derangement  and  sin  being  con- 
sidered alike.  Here  history  gives  the  best  and  most  beautiful  practical 
lesson. 

The  "  History  of  Court  Fools,  by  H.  F.  Fl6gel,  Professor  in  the 
Ritter  Academic,  at  Liegnitz,"  is  the  subject  of  the  following  essay. 

The  history  of  fools  and  of  buffoons  can  be  traced  back  to  the  dark 
days  of  antiquity;  princes  and  commoners,  high  and  low,  delighted  in 
them;  the  part  was  played  by  pedantic  men  of  talent,  rather  than  by  real 
madmen,  and  there  were  towns  and  whole  districts  which  had  the  un- 
enviable repute  of  being  the  natural  soil  of  fools.  Thus  the  town  of 
Troyes  enjoyed  the  peculiar  privilege  of  providing  court  fools  for  the 
kings  of  France.  In  Troyes,  is  still  preserved  a  letter  from  Cliarles  V. 
of  France,  in  which  he  announces  the  death  of  his  fool,  and  requires 
the  Burgomaster  of  Troyes  to  send  him  another,  according  to  ancient 
custom.  The  German  Emperor,  Charles  V.,  son  of  the  imbecile  Jane 
of  Spain,  said  of  the  Grcrmans,  that  they  did  not  seem  to  be  clever, 
and  really  were  not  so. 

The  Emperor  Rudolf  II.  could  not  bear  a  jester  in  his  presence ; 
probably  because  he  was  much  inclined  to  melancholy. 

Richardson  brings  the  origin  of  fools  from  Eastern  countries,  on  ac- 
count of  the  particular  esteem  in  which  the  deranged  were  there  held. 
The  sayings  of  fools  were  reverenced  as  inspirations,  and  it  was  from  this 
cause  that  they  were  allowed  the  freedom  of  carrying  their  satires  so  far. 
Owing  to  this  circumstance,  cunning  and  designing  persons  took  the 
opportunity  of  "  playing  the  fool,"— they  could  speak  out  the  truth 
without  fear  of  punishment. 
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Those  who  translate  the  word  "  morio"*  by  court  fool,  make  a  great 
mistake,  for  morio  meant  by  the  Romans,  a  man  who  was  de- 
formed. The  morio  had  a  hmnped  back,  bandied  legs,  a  great  shapeless 
head,  a  long  pendulous  nose,  or  remarkable  features ;  in  a  word,  the 
morio  (morris  dancer)  was  a  mis-shaped  being ;  and  probably  besides, 
either  weak  minded  or  an  absolute  fool.  The  morio  was  so  constituted, 
both  bodily  and  mentally,  as  to  excite  laughter,  and  was  on  that  account 
taken  advantage  of  and  misused  as  a  fool.  The  tasteless  pleasure  taken 
by  the  degenerated  Bomans  in  such  unfortunates  went  so  far,  that  there 
was  held  in  Eome  an  express  market  for  fools — Forum  Morionum — at 
which  the  dealers  publicly  exposed  for  sale  the  morios,  whom  they  had 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  obtained  for  them  large  prices. 
A  thoroughly  deformed  morio  often  fetched  a  thousand  florins. 
Martial  viiL  13;  "Morio  dictus  erat;  viginti  millibus  emi."  Further, 
"Plutarchus  de  Curiositate.'*  Pliny  and  Martial  both  say  that  the 
morions  were  stupid  and  imbecile.  Plinius,  lib.  ix.  ep.  1 7 ;  Martial,  xiv. 
210;   Martial,  viii.  13;  xii.  95. 

Court  fools  are  mentioned  in  the  East  as  early  as  the  eighth  century. 
Such  a  being  is  found  to  have  existed  at  the  court  of  King  Attila.  At  the 
court  of  the  Khalif h  Harun-al-Easchid  there  lived  a  man  whom  the 
Mahomedans  used  to  regard  as  one  inspired  or  insane.  The  Sultans  of 
Turkey  have,  or  used  to  have,  such  persons  about  their  court,  whereof 
there  can  be  seen  a  full  account  in  a  work  by  Nicholas  Honiger — "  Die 
Hofhaltung  dertOrkishen  Kaiser,"  Bazel,  159G,  tom  L,  s.  39. 

The  jester  (Lustigmacher)  at  the  courts  of  the  Cxerman  Princes,  does 
not  seem  at  all  times  to  have  been  able  to  bear  with  sufficient  patience 
the  tricks  which  were  so  often  played  upon  him ;  probably  because  the 
difference  between  a  madman  and  a  mountebank  was  not  sufficiently 
well  understood.  As  the  Duke  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  September  16,  1231, 
was  taking  a  walk  after  dinner  to  Kehlheim,  over  the  Danube  bridge, 
be  provoked  his  court  fool,  Stich  or  Stichius,  to  such  a  degree,  that  the 
man  became  mad  and  murdered  the  Duke  with  a  bread-knife.  The 
murderer  was  destroyed  on  the  spot  by  the  attendants.  (Aventinus 
Annal.  Bojor.  lib.  vii.,  c.  3.,  p.  634,  Ex.  Editione  Gundlingii).  Some 
relate  this  murder  in  a  different  way  ;  but  Aventinus's  view  seems  the 
simplest  and  the  most  probable.  The  Baron  (Freilierr)  Jacob  Paul 
Von  Gundling  acted  the  part  of  fool  at  the  court  of  King  Frederick 
William  I.,  the  name  Gundling  being  given  to  him  from  the  unlimited 
inclination  forward  of  the  trunk,  wliich  gave  a  creeping  aspect  to  his 
gait.  Thus  came  his  stiff  comic  look,  which  he  himself  produced,  to 
render  himself  an  object  of  mirth.  He  could  never  be  satisfied 
in  drinking  wine,  and  his  constant  complaint  was  thirst.  That  Gund- 
ling was  a  clever  scholar  and  contributed  something  to  history  is  well 
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koown.  A  psychological  delineation  of  this  extraordinary  man  would 
h*s  of  interest  both  in  theory  and  practice.  Gundling  died  1731 ;  at  the 
examination  after  death  there  was  fonnd  a  perforating  ulcer  of  the 
stomach. 

A  certain  Komemann  from  Halberstadt  appeared  about  the  time  of 
Gundling ;  he  called  himself  Cron-Komemann,  was  completely  deranged, 
but  nevertheless  enjoyed  himself.  Subsequently  being  in  want  of 
money,  he  cut  his  throat,  but  the  wound  was  not  fatal;  he  recoYered, 
and  was  put  into  confinement. 

The  last  fool  that  we  shall  mention  here  was  one  at  Schweidnitz. 
Boteslaus  II.,  the  Little,  Duke  of  Schweidnitz,  died  1368,  and  with  him 
ended  that  line  of  the  house,  his  son  having  been  murdered  by  a  fool* 
In  an  old  manuscript  we  read  that  ''  Duke  Boteslaus  and  his  wife  Agnes 
had  a  son,  whom  the  fool,  before  the  father's  death,  killed  with  a  tile  at 
the  castle  of  Bolkenhayn,  in  consequence  of  the  Prince  having  vexed 
him  and  excited  his  anger.     The  fool  was  beheaded.*' 

We  see  that  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  the  doctrine  of 
irresponsibility  of  action  was  not  in  vogue ;  this  was  certainly  an  omission 
in  the  law.  In  the  present  day  we  are  inclined  to  pronounce  the  male- 
factoT  '*  irresponsible  "  upon  very  insufficient  grounds ;  not,  forsooth,  as 
a  manifestation  of  Christian  love,  but  that  advocates  may  show  their 
sharpness  and  learning,  and  that  writers  may  glorify  themselves  in  the 
journals.  The  false  humanity  of  the  present  age  may  bring  Condcan 
vengeance  into  the  land.  As  regards  France,  where  matters  are 
usually  driven  into  extravagance,  it  is  remarked  that  court  fools  were 
formally  attached  to  the  court  as  "  fous  en  titre  d'office.** 

In  the  American  Journal  of  Insanity,  tliere  is  related  a  case  of  "  pyro- 
mania,"  which  bears  somewhat  upon  the  preceding  remarks.  A  youth, 
of  fifteen,  who  had  abstracted  money  from  several  letters,  set  fire  to 
some  sheds,  having  been  instigated  to  the  act  by  another.  The  reporter 
of  this  case  makes  the  concluding  remark,  that  most  ''  pyromauiacs  ** 
observed  by  him  had  manifested  other  insane  and  dangerous  tendencies; 
they  had  stolen  or  murdered ;  and  he  concludes  that  the  passion  to  set 
fire  to  objects  .oaofU)ti  be  regarded  as  so  distinct  a  form  of  insanity  as  to 
require  a  special  name.  If  such  a  young  rogue  were  to  escape  punish- 
ment  on  the  grounds  of  insanity,  and  tlie  decision  were  to  be  taken  as  a 
precedent,  it  would  be  wise  for  us  in  all  .consistency  to  shut  up  the 
courts  of  justice,  and  to  employ  the  judge's  salaries  in  enlarging  limatic 
asylums  over  the  whole  land. 
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akt.  IV.— the  pathology  of  sleep.* 

Etert  abnormal  function  or  condition,  whether  it  be  of  qnalitj  or  quan- 
tity, is,  of  coarse^  a  pathological  condition,  as  it  Ls  not  healtL  This 
Implies  equally  to  psychical  and  physical  states. 

If  we  cannot  logically  term  a  total  absence  of  a  function  a  disease  of 
that  function,  but  rather  of  the  organ  which  fulfils  it,  we  may  yet  be 
justified  ia  applying  the  term  "  Pathology  of  Sleep "  not  only  to 
those  prototypes  of  the  somnolent  state  which  indicate  a  deranged  or 
morbid  condition  of  the  mental  organ,  but  also  to  that  negative  state 
which  we  term  insomnium  or  sleeplessness,  a  derangement  or  disorder 
of  quantity^  as  the  other  states  are  of  quality;  so  far  the  definition  of 
the  learned  author  <d  the  ''  Medical  Dictionary"  is  correct — *^tk  non« 
recurrence  or  interruption  of  sleep.'* 

Slumber,  or  healthy  sleep,  is  a  state  of  perfect  intellectual  abeyance^ 
a  fisdlow  of  the  mind  :  in  the  words  of  Dugald  Stewart,  "  A  total  sus- 
pension of  Tolxtion  as  regards  its  influence  over  mental  and  corporeal 
fiMTulties."  It  is  thus  a  blessing  with  which  the  Creator  has  endowed 
the  brain,  which,  during  this  unconscious  repose,  regains  the  power  or 
energy  of  which  the  exertion  of  its  natural  faculty  had  deprived  it :  a 
recollecting,  aa  Liebig  would  imply,  of  that  living  tissue  which  had  been 
wasted  or  exhausted  by  exertion.  Perfect,  or  sound  sleep,  then,  is  a 
healthy  state.  Hence  we  decidedly  object  to  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Wil- 
son Philip,  that  sleep  indicates  the  imperfection  of  our  nature. 

The  morbid  state  of  weariness  does  in  itself  indicate  imperfection ; 
hut  sleep,  its  remedy,  displays  rather  the  perfection  of  our  being,  minis- 
tering BO  £ur  to  our  happiness  that  we  thus  enhance  our  abstract  fruition 
hj  the  force  of  contrast. 

The  term  sleep  has  been  so  often  erroneously  applied  to  its  affinities 
or  analogies,  as  to  have  imparted  much  discrepancy  to  the  pages  of 
psychology.  Its  physiology,  also,  has  been  often  sadly  perverted : 
M'Nisb,  for  instance,  terms  it  '^  an  intermediate  state  between  life  and 
death." 

Still  there  is  no  wonder  that  in  contemplating  this  deep  sleep,  even 
''tired  nature's  sweet  restorer"  should,  in  darker  ages,  have  been 
deemed  the  type  of  death — "martis  imago  ei  simulacrum/*  or  that  the 
Lacedemonians  were  wont  to  place  the  statues  of  Mors  and  Somnus 
together.  No  wonder  that  the  poet  should  have  made  the  first  deep 
deeper  thus  express  himself — 


♦  Slceplcs«nc88.     Article  Sleep.    Diet.  Prac.  Med.    By  Dr.  Copland.     1851. 
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"  There  gentle  sleep 
First  found  me,  and  with  soft  oppression  seized 
My  drowned  sense,  untroubled,  tnough  I  thought 
I  then  was  passing  to  my  former  state. 
Insensible,  and  forthwith  to  dissolve." 

The  good  Sir  Thomas  Brown  was  so  deeply  impressed  with  this  like- 
ness that "  he  did  not  dare  to  trust  it  without  his  prayers.** 

Another  mind,  however,  equally  pious,  thus  welcomes  its  visitation — 

"  Somne  levris,  quanquam  eertissima  Mortis  imago^ 
Consoriem  cupio  te  tamen  esse  tori" 

The  more  our  mental  repose,  sleep,  resembles  the  slumber  of  healthy 
children — ^we  may  indeed  say  the  sleep  of  plants — an  exhaustion  of  con- 
sciousness— ^the  more  will  be  its  salutary  refreshing  of  the  brain,  "  a 
Impair  of  waste,  a  due  repose  for  past  action.'* 

Now,  whether  the  brain  be  exhausted  by  labour,  excitement,  or  disease, 
sleep  is  the  only  mental  prophylaxis  of  mental  decadence,  the  only 
refresher  of  the  spirit.  It  is,  indeed,  not  only  a  potent  remedy,  but  a 
faithful  harbinger  in  disease.  In  fever,  and  other  acute  disorders  cha- 
racterized by  insomnium,  our  first  ray  of  hope  is  the  coming  on  of  a 
quiet  sleep.  In  delirium  tremens,  to  use  the  words  of  the  late  Dr. 
Mackintosh,  of  Edinburgh,  it  is  "  sleep  or  death." 

In  the  physical  indulgences  of  advanced  life,  sleep  must  be  con- 
stantly ensured,  or  apoplexy  will  be  a  frequent  consequence.  Sleep  is, 
therefore,  a  remedy  of  the  deepest  value,  and  although  so  much  resem- 
bling death,  is,  indeed,  its  antithesis  and  prophylaxis.  We  may  yet,  thus 
far,  admit  something  of  an  analogy  between  them.  As  we  may  say 
that  we  are  always  dying  or  approaching  towards  death,  from  the 
moment  that  we  begin  to  live,  so  we  are  always  goiiig  towards  sleep 
directly  after  we  wake  and  begin  to  exert  our  intellectual  faculties. 

The  contrast  of  sleep  is  the  state  of  waking ;  a  condition  not,  of 
course,  essentially  morbid  within  certain  limits,  as  it  is  the  natural  and 
active  state  of  mind.  Insomnium  is  only  to  be  considered  in  a  patho- 
logical sense,  when,  in  consequence  of  wear  of  mind  or  body,  there  is  a 
necessiti/y  a  disposition,  to  sleep,  and  yet  it  cannot  be  wooed  to  the  pil- 
low. A  state  of  pervigilium,  or  watching,  cannot  with  impunity  be 
extended  beyond  eighteen  or  twenty  hours,  except  in  the  mindless, 
thoughtless  state  of  mania.  If  the  mind,  moreover,  has  been  in  ener- 
getic action,  the  necessity  for  repose  becomes  the  greater ;  but  if  it  be 
slothful,  as  that  of  the  idiot,  there  is  less  need  of  sleep  :  the  melancholic 
has  lived  forty  days  and  nights  without  sleep.  But  when  the  power  of 
sleeping  is  ojlen  suspended  or  impeded,  insomnium  becomes  a  very 
perilous  disorder.  It  were  not,  indeed,  too  bold  to  affirm,  that  beyond 
this  period,  the  state  of  waking  or  vigil  is  essentially  that  of  derange- 

*  Copland. 
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ment.  It  may  be  at  first  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely  if  at  all  perceptible, 
as  we  may  have  so  slight  a  bodily  disorder  that  we  are  not  aware  of  it: 
still  the  light  disorder  shall  soon  lead  to  organic  disease,  as  protracted 
pervigilium  may  lead  to  confirmed  insanity. 

Now,  if  there  be  a  sudden  onset  or  stealthy  approach  of  eccentricity 
(not  that  original  or  habitual  eccentricity  which  constitutes  character), 
combined  with  protracted  pervigilium,  our  suspicion  as  to  the  health  of 
the  mind  should  instantly  be  aroused.  These  are  most  important 
moments ;  active  and  watchful  management  is  imperative.  For,  as 
about  ninety  per  cent,  of  those  treated  within  the  first  three  or  four 
months  recover,  and  as  the  prospect  of  cure  decreases  in  a  direct  pro- 
portion as  the  months  or  years  increase,  so  insomnium,  as  a  primal 
symptom  of  insanity,  is  one  of  deep  interest,  and  we  must  think  the 
learned  author  of  the  '^Dictionary"  remiss  in  not  having  made  a 
q>ecial  alhision  to  the  point.  It  is  to  this  end,  chiefly,  that  we  have 
made  the  subject  of  sleep  prominent  in  some  of  our  later  pages.  This 
protracted  insomnium  is  the  result  of  an  immediate  physical  cause 
which  thus  becomes  of  moment,  because  acting  on  important  tissues, 
even  as  an  ulcer  on  the  palpebrse  would,  on  healing,  leave  the  eyelid  use- 
fal  as  before,  but  if  occurring  on  the  cornea  would  impair  or  destroy  the 
sense  of  vision.  When,  therefore,  erethysm  affects  a  brain,  a  thought, 
bom  of  this  unhealthy  organ,  constantly,  incessantly,  acting  on  its  tissue 
like  a  rolling  snow-ball,  increases  the  degree  of  oppression,  and  thus 
resists  remedy.  This  b  the  secret  which  explains  the  apparent  paradox 
that  sleeplessness  is  both  a  cause  and  effect  of  insanity,  a  sort  of  self- 
multiplieation  from  one  poisoned  germ  of  thought. 

Undue  sleeplessness  is  at  first  a  negative  disorder,  as  it  is  the  priva- 
tive of  sleep,  whether  we  consider  it  a  passive  state,  or,  with  Blumen- 
bach  and  Cabanis,  a  real  function.  But  fresh  and  unhealthy  actions 
sre  directly  set  up,  and  it  soon  becomes  a  positive  disorder. 

Now,  when  we  have  defined  true  sleep,  and  reflect  on  its  psychical 
essence  of  manifestations,  we  must,  of  course,  include  in  the  term  all  its 
prototypes,  inasmuch  as  each,  being  abnormal,  or  in  excess,  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  disturbance  of  the  healthy  condition  of  the  mind.  Hippo- 
crates thus  refers  to  thb  excess  both  of  sleep  and  its  privative— 

Yiryoff  aypnmvui  afi<f)OT€pa  rov  /xcrpiov 
MaXXov  ywoyifva  kokov. 

Reverie  is  the  lightest  form,  an  abstraction  or  intellectual  concentra- 
tion, and  is  often  the  half-sleep,  or  dozing  time,  following  perfect 
insomniam.  It  is,  indeed,  far  more  waking  than  sleeping,  and  yet  the 
wonderous  stories  are  common  as  household  words,  how  Mackenzie 
parodied,  and  Voltwre  and  La  Fontaine  versified,  and  Condorcet  solved 
abstruse  problems,  and  Haycock  preached  eloquent  sermons,  and  above 
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all,  Tartini  composed  his  exquisite  "  Sonata  di  Diavolo,"  and  all  this  in 
sleep.  But  sleep  it  is  not,  any  more  than  is  that  state  which  is  dark- 
ened or  brightened  by  a  dream,  or  in  which  somnambulism  plays  its 
pranks,  and  in  which  we  do  not  stop  our  ideas  to  reflect  on  them,  as 
in  waking  reverie.  Incubus  is  next,  as  it  is  marked  by  a  temporary 
loss  of  power,  yet  volition  (or  will)  is  present.  Sonmambulism  is  the 
complete  converse  of  this,  as  there  is  an  obedience  of  action  to  volitioOi 
and  yet  the  senses  are  passive.  In  the  dream,  while  the  senses  are 
uninfluenced,  volition  is  not  obeyed  If  we  are  tickled,  we  draw  up  the 
foot,  but  do  not  often  wake ;  so,  indeed,  we  endeavour,  unconsciously,  to 
relieve  malaise  of  congestion  by  altering  our  position,  yet  then  we  may 
not  wake.  We  say  unconsciously,  for  sensation  does  not  cease;  if  it  did, 
we  should  cease  to  breathe,  for  the  sensitive  principle  affects  the  lungs 
in  sleep.  The  deep  sleep  of  cams,  catalepsy,  trance,  coma,  apoplexy, 
stupor,  syncope,  asphyxia,  are  in  themselves  real  disorder,  the  sense- 
lessness being  but  one  symptom  of  the  malady. 

Allied  to  these  is  the  apparently  deep  sleep  of  a  condemned  creature 
before  execution— the  effect  of  a  stunned  or  paralysed  brain.  At  these 
Yaried  states  we  merely  glance  en  passatU,  our  chief  subject  being  that 
form  of  stubborn  wakefulness  resulting  from  morbid  activity  or  con- 
tinued exertion  of  brain,  which  does  not  yield  to  the  desire  for  sleep. 

Now  were  it  not  for  the  working  of  mind  in  the  brain,  sleep  would 
inevitably  ensue,  as  a  physical  law,  whenever  the  systemic  power  was 
exhausted  or  reduced  to  a  certain  point,  even  as  the  plant  will  sleep  on 
the  withdrawal  of  its  stimulus.  But  if  a  thought  on  an  interesting  sub- 
ject arises  in  the  mind,  the  power  of  multiplying  its  kind,  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  thinking,  will  not  only  keep  the  mind  wide  awake,  but, 
£rom  sympathy  and  the  force  of  volition,  will  exert  the  same  influence 
over  the  body,  inducing  restlessness  or  a  frequent  change  of  position. 

If  any  long-continued  strain  on  the  imagination,  or  intense  thought 
has  been  indulged  in,  then  this  insomnium  is  thereby  increased,  for 
the  time  of  instinctive  repose  has  passed,  and  disorder  has  set  in.  The 
associations  of  ideas  do  not  cease  with  the  voluntary  effort  of  attention, 
but  jret  continue  to  play,  just  as  a  glare  of  light  intently  gazed  upon 
will  still  be  visible  though  we  shut  our  eyes. 

The  poor  king  bewailed  the  vigil  of  his  crowned  head,  and  envied 
the  mental  fallow  and  slumber  of  the  shipboy  on  the  mast. 

"  The  less  men  are  raised  above  animal  life,"  writes  Southey,  "  the 
sounder  the  sleep  is,  and  the  more  it  seems  to  be  an  act  of  volition; 
with  them,  when  they  dose  their  eyes,  there  is  nothing  to  keep  them 
waking." 

It  is  vain  then  for  us  to  try  to  sleep  in  this  state,  for  the  chain  of 
thought  cannot  be  broken. 
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'*  Mj  fllumbers,  if  I  slumber^  are  not  sleep. 
But  a  contiimance  of  enduring  thought. 
Which  then  I  can  resist  not" 

Such  was  the  penalty  of  Paganini's  genius.  He  said,  himself  that 
he  seldom  knew  what  sleep  was,  for  his  passion  for  music  was  an  all- 
absorbing  spelL 

Boerhaaye  also  has  recorded  his  own  case  of  insomnium.  He  had 
been  intenUj  thinking  from  mom  till  night  on  a  very  deep  subject : 
the  consequent  insomnium  lasted  six  weeks,  during  which  period  he 
seareelj  closed  his  ejea.  This  was  attended  by  a  state  of  nervous  apathy^ 
until  pain  indicated  a  return  of  sensibility. 

Yiota  was  a  parallel,  (as  we  learn  from  Zimmerman,)  who,  in  his 
paroxysms  of  mathematical  abstraction,  often  kept  awake  and  ate 
nothing  for  three  days  and  nights. 

ScipiOy  during  the  siege  of  Carthage,  did  not  sleep  for  six  days  and 
nights.  We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Lay,  that  the  aborigines  of  China, 
the  Meaou-tsze,  are  totally  unmindful  of  sleep. 

This  state  then  is  one  of  temporary  derangement ;  if  often  or  long 
indulged  in^  permanent  delirium  or  insanity  may  ensue.  The  brain  is 
intently  occupied  by  its  own  morbid  ideas,  and  external  impression  is 
either  a  cypher  or  a  chaos.     Such  the  delirium  of  Manfred. 

"  In  my  heart  there  is  a  vi^il,  and  these  eyes 
But  close  to  look  within. 

The  peril  to  mind  or  life  depends  on  the  degree  or  duration  of  the 
cause.  The  Dauphin  was  thus  murdered  by  the  constant  induction  of 
insonmiimi  by  his  tormentor.  Even  Damien  said  the  greatest  tor- 
ment he  ever  endured,  was  the  want  of  sleep  thus  inflicted 

We  must  noty  however,  measure  this  abstractedly  :  the  comparative 
imponity  with  whidi  intense  thought  and  insomnium  are  borne  by  some 
minds  is  veiy  surprising,  as  in  the  instance  of  Alfred,  Napoleon, 
iVederick,  Jc^  Hunter,  Fichegru,  Wellington. 

These  great  men  were  also  very  easily  roused,  which  Wilson  Philip 
says  is  characteristic  of  the  most  healthy  slumber. 

We  i^Ye  hinted  that  the  passive  mind  will  bear  insomnium  with  im- 
punity. Grood  cites  the  case  of  a  numiac  who  slumbered  very  lightly 
merely  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  day,  and  yet  reached  his  73rd  year 
in  perfeet  bodily  health.  We  must  be  cautious,  therefore,  not  always 
to  deem  insomnium  a  symptom  of  fresh  disease,  or  even  likely  to  in- 
duce it. 

The  eflfecta  of  insonmium  are  constantly  written  on  the  body. 
Anthony  was  one  of  the  sleek-headed  men,  and  '^  such  as  sleep  o*  nights." 
OMsius^  whose  restless  thoughts  kept  him  awake,  had  a  lean  and 
hnngiy  look.       The  finale  of  this  indisposition  sooner  or  later  may  bo 
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anticipated.  The  hot  palm,  the  parched  lip,  the  glaring  eye,  the  pallid 
cheek,  the  languid  muscle,  will  alike  characterize  the  midnight  watcher 
and  the  midnight  debauchee, — the  latter  being,  of  course,  easily  reoog- 
nised  by  tremor  of  the  hands,  the  bloated  visage,  and  the  moral 
degradation. 

There  may,  however,  be  partial  insomnium;  not  that  alluded  to  in 
the  Article,  which  is  merely  a  liglUer  fonn.  Certain  faculties  of  the 
mind  (our  late  friend  Wigan  would  say  one  of  the  brains)  may  fsdl 
asleep  while  others  wake,  as  they  often  seem  to  do  progressively  and 
gradually :  of  this  we  have  proofs  in  the  illusions,  incongruity,  indeed 
monomania  of  a  dream.  On  sudden  waking,  too,  there  is  often  an  in- 
congruity of  thoughts,  as  if  there  was  a  series  of  wakings,  until,  the 
whole  intellect  being  restored,  the  jumble  is  arranged.  Thus  there 
may  be  a  fallow  of  some  faculties  while  others  work,  and  so  the  mind 
is  preserved  :  if  oM,  however,  are  kept  on  the  stretch,  sooner  or  later 
varied  degrees  of  derangement  will  ensue — 

"  Some  perishing  of  study, 
And  some  insanity." 

The  imaginative  brain  is  the  fatal  gift,  the  "  dan  du  cid"  of  that 
irriiahUe  genus,  so  closely  allied  to  madness.  That  which  is  the  fine 
frenzy,  or  the  dream,  in  a  sound  brain,  will  be,  in  one  soft,  sensitive,  or 
diseased,  the  delirium  of  insanity.  Dr.  Copland  refers  to  cases  of  this 
insonmium  ending  fatally:  of  a  dignitary  of  the  church  who  died 
apoplectic :  of  a  physician  who  became  insane  :  of  a  gentleman  who  was 
attacked  by  phreuitis  after  protracted  pervigilium  ;  and  we  might  cite 
many  others. 

Insomnium  is,  therefore,  a  kind  of  vartpov  vporepov,  the  cause  and  con- 
sequence of  insanity.  In  one  case,  it  saps  the  intellect  and  makes  it 
mad :  in  the  other,  the  mad  mind  not  being  exhausted  by  active  thought, 
has  no  immediate  need  of  sleep.  This  constitutes  the  difference  be- 
tween active  and  passive  insomnium,  the  wakefulness  of  the  thought/W, 
and  the  wakefulness  of  the  thoughtless. 

This  erethysm  of  the  mind  is  often  seen  in  nervous  child-bed  women, 
lapsing  into  insanity.  It  is  either  medullary  or  membranous  irritation, 
or  subacute  inflammation,  yet  often  subsiding  on  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment ;  but  too  frequently,  in  a' delicate  and  self-tormenting  tissue,  the 
phantom,  like  that  of  Frankenstein,  rises  up  and  destroys  its  maker. 

The  insomnium  of  incipient  insanity  is  not  esentially  a  melancholy 
state,  not  marked  by  a  want  of  or  longing  for  sleep :  it  is  often  revelled 
in,  and  indulged  by  the  cheromaniac.  This  is  the  more  perilous  form, 
inasmuch  as,  like  that  of  the  vices  of  excess,  its  early  path  is  strewn  with 
flowers  The  system  seems  satisfied  with  the  very  lightest  repose:  like 
Ant«us,  it  is  but  to  touch  the  couch,  and  the  slumberer  at  once  rises 
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refreshed^  starting  up  in  a  moment^  when  we  think  him  in  a  fair  way 
for  sound  slumber. 

We  can,  however,  trace  its  stealthy  march,  from  simple  erethjsm  to 
confirmed  mania. 

At  the  onset,  it  is  marked  by  eccentric  and  peculiar  habits,  constantly 
repeated  ;  such  as  a  picking  of  the  fingers,  biting  of  the  nails,  a  favourite 
route  or  style  of  progression.  A  young  officer,  who  displayed  chero- 
mania  in  excess,  was  constantly  walking  round  and  round  a  table  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  picking  his  fingers  almost  to  the  sound  of  his 
steps.  At  other  times  the  patient  will  dwell  for  whole  pages  on  the 
same  subject,  a  little  varied,  perhaps  ;  as  if  a  phantom  were  always  be- 
fore him;  just  as  the  remorseful  or  perturbed  mind  will  brood  over  and 
ring  the  changes  on  one  idea.  This  state  is  evidently  not  always  pain- 
ful An  insidious  or  placid  smile  plays  over  the  countenance :  if  re- 
quested to  sit  or  repose,  there  is  no  wbh  or  acquiescence  to  do  so, — ^the 
action  seems  a  safety  valve  to  the  irritability,  deriving  indeed  from  the 
brain,  or  leaving  it  at  rest,  or  as  if  there  was  an  instinctive  aim  to  pro- 
core  sleep  by  weariness.  We  know  that  the  brain  must  be  at  rest  in 
our  sleep  :  thus,  we  often  slumber  in  the  morning  after  a  restless  night 
and  an  accumulation  of  sorrows  :  the  brain  becomes  quiescent,  especially 
if  some  monotonous  morning  sound  diverts  for  a  minute  the  previously 
brooding  thoughts. 

This  state  is  marked  by  eiuMen  impulses.  A  patient  will  rise  ab- 
ruptly after  an  hour's  repose,  and  resolve  on  the  most  absurd  and  un- 
timely actions  and  pursuits — a  condition  too  often  disregarded  as  a 
mere  eccentricity.  He  should,  however,  be  closely  watched,  especii^ly 
if  insanity  be  hereditary  in  the  family. 

The  dawn,  or  first  impulse  of  passionate  love,  is  a  state  of  chero- 
mania :  the  couleur  de  rose,  which  it  fiings  over  existence  is  to  a  certain 
degree  constantly  illusive.  The  lover  indulges  in  his  vigil  as  his  chief 
happiness  :  the  scene,  however,  if  long  protracted,  changes.  Old 
Barton  is  full  of  quaint  allusions  to  the  insomnium  of  love.  Chariclea, 
when  she  was  enamoured  of  Theogines,  '^  lay  much  awake  and  was  lean 
upon  a  sudden."  Euryalus  writes  to  Lucretia,  ''  Tu  mihi  et  somni  et 
cibi  usiun  abstulisti.**  Dido  was  not  exempt :  "  At  non  infelix  anima 
Hienissa,  nee  unquam  solvitur  insomnos,"  dsc,  <Scc. 

Unconsummated  love  then,  becomes  a  disease,  and  its  endurance  may 
well  be  called  a  passion,  and  the  cavalier  servente  of  Italy,  Patito. 

As  the  poets  of  all  ages  have  alluded  to  insomnium  as  a  prominent 
sign  of  love  sickness,  so  has  the  painter  displayed  the  effects  of  sleep, 
lessness  and  anorexia  in  his  enamoured  youth. 

In  this  incipient  stage  of  insanity,  the  most  strange  perversions  of 
moral  sentiment,  feelings,  and  expressions  are  observed, — one  of  the 
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most  prominent  being  a  marked  and  intense  aversion  to  previously 
beloved  objects.  An  mversion  of  thought  seems  to  come  on,  somewhat 
as  we  see  in  the  extreme$  of  religious  mania,  the  unitarian  becoming  a 
rigid  catholic,  and  so  forth.  Some  sense  or  consciousness  of  former 
error  or  folly  occurs,  and  then  they  desire  aa  four  as  possible  to  get  clear 
of  the  stigma.  Monomania  cannot  reason  moderatdy:  mole-hills  are 
mountains,  and  soon  follows  on  real  hypersesthesia  of  the  mind. 

The  pathology  of  sleep  is  a  deep  study :  that  of  insomninm,  the 
privative  of  slumber,  witJi  its  consequences  and  prototypes,  must  be 
equally  hypothetical  When,  especially,  we  are  alluding  to  the  moral 
and  metaphysical  causes,  we  must  proceed  entirely  withoufT  leading 
strings  ;  we  have  no  demonstrcUion  to  prove  or  illustrate  our  conclusions. 
The  hearts  of  others  are  prone  to  conceal  the  truth,  and,  if  we 
reason  or  deduce  from  our  own  case  or  state,  it  is  dear  that  we  do 
so  with  a' perverted  judgment.  The  deep  sources,  the  eliciting  causes 
of.  sleeplessness,  may  often  be  sought  iu  the  dark  recesses  of  a  sorrow- 
ing or  vicious  brain,  as  well  as  in  the  intellectual,  though,  perchance, 
not  less  perilous  labour  of  the  moral  virtuous  mind.  In  either  case  the 
texture  of  the  brain,  its  power  of  resisting  or  enduring  mental  labour, 
will  constitute  an  important  point ;  for  we  believe  the  cerebral  is  more 
^ncemed  than  the  spinal  system  in  the  physiology  of  sleep.  The 
excito-motory  system  must  be  awake,  for  we  draw  up  our  leg  if  the 
foot  be.  tickled^  but  the  memory  retains  no  cognizance  of  it.  If  it 
so  chance  that  extreme  temptation  has  subdued  to  evil  courses  a  mind, 
whose  normal  constitution  was  virtuous  and  good,  the  pang  of  remorse 
may  be  excited  by  a  peccadillo, — the  sensitive  spirit  broods  over  its 
delinquency,  and  the  climax  may  be  fatal  If  the  child  of  genius  possess 
not  a  brain  of  firm  and  energetic  texture,  intellectual  labour  will  not 
be  endured  without  a  morbid  change,  tiie  prominent  symptom  of  which 
will  be  insomnium,  often  lapsing  into  a  protracted  phantasy  or  delirium, 
which,  accumulating  in  its  course,  will  end  often  in  disorganization  of 
the  encephalon. 

The  proximate  cause  of  sleep  has  been  ever  a  questio  vexcUa, 
Depressed  nervous  energy,  exhausted  irritability,  congestion  in  the 
cerebral  sinuses,  afflux  of  blood  into  the  pia  mater,  its  reflex  towards  the 
heart,  deposition  of  fresh  matter  in  the  brain,  cerebral  collapse,  deficiency 
of  animal  spirits,  vapor  quidem  herdgnus; — ^these,  and  mauy  other 
hypotheses,  may  be  merely  convertible  terms ,  and  they  explain 
nothing. 

That  the  circulation,  quoad  qiumiity,  is  influenced  during  sleep,  we 
have  had  even  ocular  proof :  the  woman  of  Montpelier,  whose  case  is 
recorded  by  Caldwell,  had  lost  part  of  her  skull,  the  bnun  and  its  mem- 
branes lying  bare.     When  she  was  in  deep  or  sound  sleep,  the  brain  lay 
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in  the  ska)!  almost  motionless ;  when  she  was  dreaming  it  became 
eleTBted ;  and  when  her  dreams  (which  she  related  on  awaking)  were 
Yirid  <nr  interesting,  the  brain  was  protruded  through  the  cranial  aper- 
ture. Kumenbadi  also  witnessed  a  sinking  of  the  brain  during  sleep, 
and  a  swelling  with  blood  when  the  patient  awoke. 

The  approach  of  sleep  is  marked  by  those  phenomena  which  tend  to 
diminish  the  action  of  the  hearty  and  consequently  of  the  circulation  to 
the  brain,  and  of  all  functions  associated  with  the  circulation. 

Then  as  to  quaiUty  :  the  varied  phenomena  of  mind  are  constantly 
dq)endent  <m  the  crasis  of  the  blood.  The  unhealthy  state  of  the  liver 
and  other  organs  will  indirectly  affect  the  general  circulation ;  every 
part  of  the  system,  of  course,  partaking  of  its  influence,  and  every 
function  being  more  or  less  deranged.  The  **  influence  of  black  blood 
on  the  brain  "  was  made  an  especial  subject  in  the  "  Philosophy  of 
Hystery,"  several  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Dendy.  Dr.  Binns  has  since 
referred  to  the  point  in  his  work  on  sleep.  The  subject,  however,  was 
folly  discussed  in  the  former  work,  and  unacknowledged  in  the  latter. 
When  the  normal  or  vicarious  depurations  of  the  system  are  inter- 
rupted or  in  abeyance,  the  brain  will  soon  suffer,  and  its  vessels 
assume  a  diseased  action.  Urea,  carbon,  or  other  poisons,  wOl  speedily 
show  their  influence  on  the  brain. 

We  may  glance,  too,  at  the  effect  of  artificial  contamination.  This 
is  the  record  of  Dionis,  on  referring  to  the  first  introduction  of  trans- 
fiosion  of  brute  blood  into  human  veins  : — "Lajm/uneate  de  ces  maJf 
heureuses  victmyes  de  la  nouveauH,  detruisU  en  un  jour  lea  hcmtes  ideeg 
qu'ila   awnerU    confues;  Ha    demnreni  /ouXy  Jurieux^  et  mourv/reni 

Without  asserting,  then,  that  there  is  any  specific  vascular  action, 
the  crasis  of  the  blood  is  a  most  important  pathological  point  in  refer- 
ence to  our  subject.  It  must  be  evident  to  all  who  reflect  on  the 
rapidity  with  which  psychical  changes  advance  or  recede.  We  may 
adduce  also  indirect  evidence  of  unhealthy  blood,  in  the  odour  and  unc* 
tooiis  state  of  the  skin  in  the  sleepless  idiot  and  lunatic  The  excretion 
may  be  a  sort  of  safety  valve  to  the  system  or  the  brain,  and  indeed 
we  may  almost  calculate  on  the  degree  of  derangement  from  its  excess, 

The  immediate  effect  of  mental  emotion  of  which  we  are  conscious  is 
on  the  heart.  One  prominent  sign  of  cardiac  derangement  is  insom- 
nium,  from  the  intimate  sympathy,  the  direct  intercommunication, 
indeed,  of  the  heart  and  brain.  There  is  no  newly  excited  thought 
without  an  immediate  impulse  of  the  heart,  so  slight  or  transient 
perhaps,  as  not  to  be  noticed.  A  sound,  novel  or  unusual,  will  tend 
to  keep  the  mind  awake ;  but  if  this  sound  be  oft  repeated,  so  as  to 
become  familiar  to  the  ear,  then  it  does  not  excUe  the  heart  and  brain. 
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but  rather  tends  to  sleep:  the  secret,  probably,  of  that  mental  repose 
and  slumber  amidst  the  loudest  and  most  discordant  sounds.  Some 
sleep,  indeed,  seems  to  be  produced  by  noise  and  excitement,  but  the 
terms  are  not  convertible  :  monotonous  sound  is  not  excitement,  but  a 
sedative.  Thus  we  sleep  on  a  coach  during  the  monotony  of  its 
rumbling  and  its  motion  :  if  these  suddenly  cease,  we  awake.  But  let 
the  stoppage  be  protracted  and  permanent,  that  is,  monotonous,  we  still 
sleep.  The  bellringer  of  Notre  Dame  found  his  lullaby  in  the  loud 
ticking  of  the  clock. 

Now,  if  we  may  not  consider  the  brain  as  a  gland,  secreting  a  thought 
or  notion,  at  least  it  is  the  organ  through  which  that  thought  is  mani- 
fested. The  idea,  then,  of  an  action  in  the  brain  is  as  clear  as  that  of 
an  action  or  function  in  a  secreting  gland,  and  we  reason  on  its 
extreme  derangements,  such  as  insomnium  or  somnolency,  as  on  enuresis 
or  on  jaundice.  And  this  action  obeys  the  laws  of  organic  life ;  if 
thought  be  in  excess,  the  brain  is  exhausted,  and  hence  disorder, 
disease,  disorganization. 

The  immediate  rush  of  scarlet  blood  to  the  brain  is  consequent  on 
cardiac  excitement :  the  first  effect  of  this  detemiincUion  will  be 
starting,  agitation,  exaltation  of  sense,  especially  hearing.  Insonmium 
is  thd  natural  result  of  this  arterial  plethora  or  hypenemia  of  the 
systemic  heart. 

Wardrop  observes  that  ''  it  is  one  of  the  most  distressing  symptoms 
which  often  accompany  a  disordered  heart.*'  And,  again,  ''Those 
afilicted  with  disturbance  of  the  heart  suffer  various  imperfections  of 
sleep.  When  in  a  profound  sleep  they  sometimes  start  up  in  bed, 
completely  awake,  and  are  obliged  to  remain  in  the  erect  position  in 
order  to  relieve  a  sense  of  impending  dissolution.  They  are  also  subject 
to  frightful  dreams."  Soon  follows,  usually,  congestion,  venous  coo- 
gestion  or  plethora  of  the  pidmonic  heart,  and  then  the  train  of 
somnolency  or  intellectual  oblivion  comes  stalking  on — stupor,  coma, 
apoplexy,  death. 

Somnolency  or  lethargy,  however,  in  a  pathological  sense,  is  more 
allied  to  waking  than  to  sleep,  of  which  somnambulism  and  the  dream 
are  illustrations. 

Hypertrophy  and  mitral  disease,  however,  seem  to  induce  contrasted 
effects  on  brain  sleep,  and  consequently  on  varied  degrees  of  insanity. 
Eccentric  hypertrophy  is  the  forerunner  of  cerebnd  excitement,  in- 
flammatory affections  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes.  Concentric 
hypertrophy,  inasmuch  as  the  ventricle  cannot  contain  the  returning 
blood,  and  also  mitral  disease,  as  all  other  states  which  tend  to  derange 
or  arrest  the  upper  circulation,  by  pressure  on  the  brain  or  cord,  are 
constantly  the  remote  causes  of  insomnium,  or  disturbed  sleep.     In 
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sleepless  maniacs  we  frequently  observe  the  helix  inflamed  and  tumid, 
and  the  eyes  blood  shot.  The  relief  of  the  brain  from  the  escape  of 
blood,  and  consequently  of  stupor,  insomnium,  and  even  recent  or 
transient  insanity,  is  often  evident.  Epistaxis,  hsemorrhoidal  flow,  or  even 
the  gush  from  an  artery  on  the  attempt  at  suicide  will  often  at  once 
restore  sanity  to  the  mind. 

Analogous  to  these  moral  causes  of  the  heart's  increased  action,  are 
the  mesmeric  passes :  for  flushes  and  heat  constantly  precede  the 
trance.  This  trance  is  not  sleep  :  if  that  occur,  the  occupation  of  the 
mesmerist  would  be  at  once  gone ;  it  is  the  result  of  that  congestion, 
which,  like  the  effect  of  a  brooding  sorrow,  is  monotonous  and  all 
absorbing,  and  of  the  distraction  of  the  mind  from  all  else  which  would, 
through  eye  or  ear,  pass  into  the  brain. 

As  sleeplessness  is  produced  by,  so  it  may,  in  its  turn,  induce  heart- 
disease,  by  the  reactum  consequent  on  protracted  pervigilium  :  hence, 
indeed,  we  shall  have,  as  Copland  observes,  ''more  or  less  special 
influence  upon  the  brain,  heart,  lungs,  liver,  kc,  according  to  the 
susceptibility  or  predisposition  of  these  organs.'* 

The  hypnotist,  who  asserts  his  never  failing  power  of  producing  sound 
deep  (U  toiU,  is  guilty  of  gross  ignorance,  or  extreme  presumption  :  for 
hypnotics  or  the  remedies  of  sleeplessness  must  be  varied  according  to 
their  varied  causes,  all,  however,  being  concentrated  to  one  end,  the 
repose  of  the  mind. 

If  we  completely  understood  the  essence  or  rationale  of  sleep,  we 
might  be  able,  by  reproducing  that,  to  ward  off  or  overcome  its  anti- 
thesis; but  our  psycho-physiology  is  not  perfect  enough  to  determine 
the  seat  of  the  faculties,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  attack  the  malady,  or  that 
one  or  more  of  these  faculties  which,  being  disturbed  or  still  prone  to 
work,  unU  not  sleep. 

We  may,  perhaps,  hope,  if  phrenology  is  ever  fashioned  into  a 
system,  to  decide  on  the  seat  of  a  faculty,  and  if  it  be  disordered,  morally 
or  physically,  to  restore  it  by  some  local  remedy  on  or  near  its  seat. 

We  seem,  indeed,  to  be  somewhat  progressing,  when  we  can  fairly 
locate  mind  in  the  hemispherical  ganglion,  and  consciousness  in  the 
cerebral  base.  This  may  be,  in  a  degree,  illustrated  by  the  effects  of 
situation  or  relative  posture  of  the  head,  by  which  the  principle  of 
gravitation  acts  on  the  circulation;  increased  impetus,  arterial  plethora 
or  venous  congestion,  inducing,  by  stimulation  or  pressure,  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  sleep,  insomnium,  and  their  affinities.  When,  therefore,  the 
term  neurypnohgy  is  used  by  Mr.  Braid,  the  circulation  must  still  be 
deemed  the  most  essential  point  in  the  phenomena. 

The  interposition  of  the  dura-matral  processes  between  the  brains 
must  be  remembered  in  our  adoption  of  the  position  of  the  head.     Hy- 
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penemia  of  one  portion  of  the  encepbalon,  and  ansemia  of  another,  may 
thus  be  induced.  Now,  if  all  the  organs  of  the  brain  were  at  once 
stimulated  by  scarlet  blood,  perfect  insomnium  would  be  the  result,  a 
state,  probably,  of  extreme  cheromania :  if  only  a  certain  number,  then 
we  shall  observe  rdoHve  phenomena,  yarious  illusions,  for  instance,  or 
eccentric  actions.  For  these  special  irritations  we  refer  to  the  lectures  of 
Dr.  Symonds,  of  Bristol,  which  we  reviewed  in  our  preceding  number. 
The  remedies  for  sleeplessness  may  be  stated  to  be  either  moral,  those 
which  act  on  intellect  or  passions :  physical,  those  which  act  through 
the  system ;  psychical,  those  whidi  influence  the  senses. 

In  referring  to  the  requisites  for  sleep,  the  annotator  of  Hippocrates 
has  thus  written  close  up  to  this  mark :  *'  Prihua  opus  eat  ut  qwia  plaeide 
dormiat,  eerebro  tempercUOf  vapore  henignOy  et  offwrno  quietoJ* 

The  young  psycho-pathologist,  according  to  his  metaphysical  or 
organic  learning,  will  be  prone  to  look  only  on  one  side  of  the  shiekL 
We  must,  not,  however,  implicitly  rely  solely  on  moral  suasion,  or  on 
physical  remedy,  but  adopt  a  combination  of  the  two ;  as  brain  con- 
gestion may  be  symptomatic  of  heart  disease,  or  the  immediate  result  of 
mental  influence. 

It  will  be  our  duty  not  only  to  change  matter,  but  to  regard  that 
samdhing,  ethereal  or  spiritual,  of  which  we  have,  at  least,  internal 
evidence,  and  which,  by  its  more  healthy  alliance  with  brain  may  induce 
salutary  results. 

Without  entering  deeply  into  the  reaction  of  mind  and  matter,  we 
may  observe  that  thought — self  multiplying  thought,  on  a  right  theme, 
might  almost  instantaneously  chsnge  the  ganglial  molecules :  and  thus 
courtesy  and  kindness,  and  other  psychical  anodynes,  might  eventually 
weed  '^  the  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff"  that  had  poisoned  it,  and  then 
the  seeds  of  health  may  be  sown  on  the  mental  soil  with  profit. 

In  our  practice  we  have  been  constantly  convinced  of  the  influence 
of  well-guarded  conversation.  We  do  not  mean  the  doling  out  of  a 
formal  homily,  but  the  cautious  and  placid  allusion,  even  to  the  wan- 
derings of  the  patient,  at  one  time  yielding  or  coinciding,  at  another 
explaining,  in  a  familiar  and  cheerful  way,  so  much  of  the  cause  as  the 
patient  can  easily  comprehend,  or  can  placidly  endure.  The  sleepless 
brain  may  thus  be  often  soothed  to  slumber. 

And  this  especially  at  the  onset  of  insomnium,  so  often  the  incubation 
of  insanity ;  for,  as  wc  have  hinted  regarding  more  severe  degrees  of 
mental  disturbances,  the  chance  of  cure  is  in  proportion  to  the  brevity  of 
the  existence  of  insomnium.  The  germ  of  insanity  may  be  thus  blighted 
as  it  begins  to  expand. 

It  is  not  essential  that  we  should  here  offer  long  comments  regarding 
remedial  agents ;  but  we  must  i*emember  that  there  is  a  variety  of 
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remote  causes  of  brain  excitemeiit>  and  of  consequent  insomnium,  whkk 
we  must  take  tlie  premonitorj  step  of  removing,  ere  we  may  hope  to 
correct  a  habit  or  reliere  a  symptom. 

Such  are  the  Tarions  organic  lesions.  For  hepatic  eng<»gement, 
dyspepsia,  lodgment  in  the  cells  of  the  c<^on^  asearides,  the  remedies 
are  obvioas  ;  mereurialsy  taraxacum,  antacids,  bitter  purgatiyes^  friction, 
exercise,  and  the  habit  of  lying  during  digestion  on  the  right  side,  or  a 
frequent  shifting  of  the  body.  The  removal  of  many  of  these  causes^ 
will,  by  relieving  pressure  on  the  heart  and  lungs,  engender  brighter 
thoughts,  a  shadow  will  pass  from  the  spirit,  and  slumber  will  ensue. 
The  suppression  of  cutaneous  and  renal  secretions,  as  well  as  latent  or 
undeveloped  gout,  may  induce  a  certain  metastasis  (1)  to  the  brain,  which 
may  be  cited  as  a  cause  of  insomnium.  The  irritation  of  acute  or  in^ 
veterate  skin  disease,  especially  prurigo,  and  lidien,  and  other  forms 
marked  by  hypenesthesa  of  the  skin,  may  be  also  adduced.  These 
torments,  es^)eeially  when  th^  occur  durii^  the  state  of  pregnancy^ 
become  constantly  aggravated  towards  sleeping  time.  Such  sufierers 
should  be  allowed  to  slumber  at  any  time  when  the  subsidence  of  pruritus 
will  allow  them.  The  varicose  condition  of  the  veins  of  pregnant 
women,  is  scnnetimes  followed,  even  after  parturition,  by  a  most  uneasy 
state,  which  renders  their  nights  sleepless.  The  relaxed  valves  and 
venous  coats  mi^  be  relieved  by  bandage  and  spirit  lotions. 

In  all  cases  where  hypersemia  or  congestion  is  apparent,  the  loss  of 
blood  is  often  a  most  valuable  antecedent.  After  depletion,  the  use  of 
mercurials  becomes  more  certain  and  effective,  that  of  anodynes  is 
rendered  more  safe  and  potent.  If  bleeding  be  contraindicated, 
opiates,  of  which  the  most  eligible  are  the  acetate  of  morphia^  or  the 
black  drop,  may  be  combined  with  antimony  or  digitalis,  a  form  which, 
by  inducing  dii^>horesia  and  diuresis,  as  well  as  by  lowering  vascular 
action,  will  go  Ceu*  to  obviate  narcotism  and  other  baneful  effects  of 
opium. 

The  endermie  method  of  administering  opium,  is  often  of  much 
value,  powdered  opium  being  strewed  on  an  abraded  surface,  or 
smeared  at  the  outlets  of  mucous  canals.  In  referring  to  sedatives,  it 
has  been  ing^eniously  suggested,  that,  in  cases  of  insomnium,  where 
the  pupil  is  expanded,  opiates  are  the  most  eligible;  where  it  is  con- 
tracted, belladonna.  The  asthenic  insomnia  are  easily  diagnosed ;  of 
course  blood  must  be  saved,  and  the  anodyne  or  soothing  modes  im- 
mediately adopted. 

In  this  form,  the  combination  of  seemingly  contrasted  remedies  is 
often  most  judicious.  Intestinal  tbrpor  requires  a  stimulant  chola- 
gogue ;  a  languid  yet  irritable  circulation  demands  a  tonic  anodyne ; 
and  it  is  true  that  we  especially  observe  the  advantages  of  steel  and 
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morphia,  particularly  on  convalescence  from  the  acute  stage  of  a 
malady.  The  narcotic  influence  of  opium,  even  in  increasing  and  often 
repeated  doses,  which  is  indeed  the  most  efficient  mode,  is  entirely 
obviated  by  the  combination  of  aperients,  anodynes  and  tonics. 

In  the  languid  system-— concentrated  nutrition  should  be  adminis- 
tered, the  beverage  consisting  of  sweetwort,  or  infusion  of  malt  or 
hop. 

Pure  air  should  be  breathed  by  those  who  sleep  unsoundly.  The 
position  of  the  pillow  should  be  regulated  according  to  these  two  forms  of 
insomnium,  the  sthenic  and  the  asthenic.  In  the  firsts  the  head  should 
be  high;  in  the  second,  almost  horizontal.  In  the  firsts  the  pillow 
should  be  covered  with  oil  silk,  especially  if  cold  cloths  or  sponges  are 
employed ;  in  the  second,  it  may  be  formed  of  thin  flannel,  and  filled 
with  hops,  especially  if  the  patient  be  in  advanced  life. 

Regarding  some  of  the  mechanical  inducements  to  sleep,  we  may  be 
taught  by  nature  or  instinct.  At  the  onset  of  slumber,  we,  often  un- 
consciously, proceed  to  the  adjustment  of  our  position,  in  order  to 
compose  the  body,  and  obviate  the  stretch  and  strain  of  muscle.  This 
may,  perhaps,  be  a  second  cause  or  result :  the  hemispherical  ganglion 
and  therefore  thought,  being  quiescent,  as  well  as  sensation  and 
consciousness,  the  spinal  system  is  left  to  its  instinctive  and  its 
reflex  actions,  (just  as  a  paralytic  limb  is  often  excited  to  unconscious 
action  more  easily  than  a  sound  one);  the  motive  apparatus  is  then 
obedient,  and  the  limbs  prepare  for  sleep. 

But  if  the  spinal  system  be  exhausted,  then  we  have  insomnium, 
and  a  tendency  to  twitchings  or  fidgets;  a  symptom,  indeed,  which  is 
the  first  induced  by  mesmerism,  ere  the  dropping  into  the  trance.  The 
psychical  remedies,  those  which  act  on  the  brain,  not  so  much  as  an 
organ  of  thought  or  reasoning  as  a  concentration  and  sympathy  of  the 
senses,  have  long  been  made  the  subjects  of  mere  morbid  curiosity  by 
scientific  enthusiasts,  and  of  mercenary  extortion  by  the  empirical 
hypnotist.  They  are  all  based  on  the  principle  of  monotony.  A  prosy 
speech  or  sermon,  the  ticking  of  a  clock,  the  hum  of  bees,  the  cawing 
of  rooks,  the  plashing  of  the  waterfall,  the  repetition  of  the  alphabet, 
the  counting  of  a  thousand,  protracted  silence,  the  lullaby  of  the 
nurse,  darkness — all  influence  the  brain  through  this  principle,  and 
they  are  thus  summed  up  by  Spenser  : — 

"  Whiles  sad  niffht  over  him  her  mantle  black  doth  spred, 
And  more,  to  lull  him  in  his  slumber  soft, 
A  trickling  streame  from  high  rocke  tumbling  downe. 
And  ever-aringling  rain  upon  the  loft, 
Mix'd  with  a  murmuring  winde,  much  like  the  soune 
Of  swarming  bees,  did  cast  him  in  a  swoune." 

The  mode  adopted  by  the  late  Hi/pnologist,  Gardner,  consisted  in 
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fixing  ihe  attention,  bj  listening  to  and  counting  one's  own  breathing : 
and  this  auricular  hjrpnogeny  was  proved  to  be  efficacious  in  the  cases 
of  many  a  well-known  genius.  The  hjpnogenic  process  of  Mr.  Braid 
is  ocular,  counting  chiefly  on  the  intense  concentration  of  vision  to  one 
point 

When  this  monotony  is  combined  with  agreeable  sensation,  the  effect 
will  be  more  decided.  Dr.  Elliotson  refers  to  a  lady  who  sank  into 
dumber  whenever  her  husband  rubbed  her  feet;  and  the  animal 
magnetism  combined  with  the  luxurious  abandonment  of  true  affection 
will,  aforUorij  induce  the  same  happy  slumber. 

When  a  part  is  richly  endowed  with  nerves,  or  possesses,  naturally, 
very  high  sensibility,  a  slight  electric  effect  seems  to  be  induced  by 
friction  :  the  combing  of  the  hair,  especially  that  on  the  occiput,  will 
constantly  exert  an  anodyne  influence,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that,  in 
tiie  state  of  hysterical  insomnium,  gentle  friction  of  the  areola  of  the 
mftTnmn  would  oftcu  luducc  a  disposition  to  slumber.  We  might  here 
v&x  to  the  biological  phenomena  which  have  excited  so  much  wonder 
and  credulity;  we  might  tell  how  Dr.  Simpson  sent  a  person  to  sleep, 
and  conmianded  her  not  to  wake  for  thirty-five  hours ;  but  we  have 
before  commented  on  these  processes,  which  are  all  based  on  the  ab* 
straction  of  the  mind  from  the  thoughts  or  persons,  the  consciousness 
of  which  alike  interferes  with  repose.  A  thought,  an  eidolon,  or  a 
person,  will  equally  induce  an  action  in  the  cerebrum  which  may  be 
the  exciting  cause  of  insomnium. 

We  have  thus  briefly  and  discursively  commented  on  a  subject  of 
deep  importance,  as  well  to  the  comfort  of  mankind  as  to  our  pre* 
lervation  frt>m  various  psychical  maladies.  Our  propositions,  drawn 
fhmi  experiment  and  observation,  will  tend  to  complete  the  subject  of 
sleep  and  sleeplessness,  the  physiology  of  which  we  had  discussed  in 
fonner  essays.  We  have  waived  the  recital  of  cases  and  anecdotes, 
many  of  which  might  have*  been  familiar  to  our  readers.  We  profess 
not  to  merit  the  frill  benediction  of  Sancho,  for  the  invention  of  sleep, 
but  we  may  hope,  that  we  have  contributed  somewhat  to  insure  or 
induce  for  many  a  careworn  and  sleepless  being,  the  most  exquisite 
bilm  of  slumber. 
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Art.  v.— history  OF  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY.* 

Four  large  octavo  volumes,  of  some  five  hundred  pages  each,  on  the 
subject  of  psychology,  may,  in  themselves,  be  regarded  as  almost  a 
literary  phenomenon  in  this  country.  In  Qermany,  and  even  in  France, 
this  subject  has  commanded  a  teeming  press ;  while  our  greater  pro- 
pensity to  physical  pursuits  in  general,  than  to  intellectual  speculations, 
has  prevented  the  birth  among  us  even  of  an  adequate  history  of  a 
subject  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  philosophy  of  all  the  moral 
sciences,  not  excluding  even  religion  itself.  At  all  events,  it  cannot 
BOW  be  said  that  we  have  not  a  history  of  philosophy  in  English,  of 
goodly  bulk  and  proportions — ^ushered  into  the  world,  withal,  under 
auspices  no  less  royal  and  popular  than  those  of  the  Queen's  consort ; 
for  to  Prince  Albert  are  these  volumes  dedicated,  and  with  his  Royal 
Highness's  permission. 

While  this  work  professes  to  be  a  "  History  of  Metaphysical  Philo- 
sophy,** and  nothing  more,  the  author  has  also  given  dissertations,  in 
several  places,  on  some  of  the  elementary  topics  relating  to  psychology, 
unconnected  with  the  course  of  simple  chronological  narration.  In  this 
method  he  has  followed  one  or  more  recent  writers  on  some  branches  of 
the  same  subject;  but,  like  them,  we  think  he  would  have  done  better 
to  limit  himself  to  the  history  of  the  subject;  for  we  do  not  deem  these 
digressions,  by  any  means,  the  most  successful  parts  of  the  work;  and 
as  Mr.  Blakey  has  chosen  to  adopt  the  order  of  time,  rather  than  of 
schools  or  of  development,  the  method  of  mixing  original  matter  with 
the  history  appears  more  intemiptive  of  the  thread  of  the  narration 
than  it  might  have  been,  had  a  different  order  than  the  chronological 
been  adopted.  Tlie  writers  to  whom  he  is  particularly  indebted  for  his 
details  are  De  Gerando,  Cousin,  Damiron,  Brucker,  Ritter,  Michelet, 
Dugald  Stewart,  Stanley,  Cudworth,  Enfield,*  and  Hallam. 

In  his  "  Introduction,"  our  author  justly  observes,  that  mental  philo- 
sophy, in  some  form  or  other,  is  a  want  of  human  nature,  since  every- 
thing centres  in  mind.  Even  the  positive  philosopher,  by  which  term 
the  cultivator  of  natural  science  is  denominated  by  the  (Germans  and 
the  French,  is  not  in  a  position  to  mould  his  own  facts,  without  the 
virtual  recognition  of  principles  which  have  a  close  relationship  with 
mental  science.  We  might  exemplify  this  remark  by  a  reference  to  the 
general  principle  of  induction;  for  whenever  the  induction  is  not  abso- 
lutely perfect,  (as  it  is  in  the  case  of  Aristotle's  inductive  syllogism,)  by 

*  History  of  tlic  Philosopliy  of  Mind,  enibracinj;  the  opiuions  of  all  AVritera  on  Mental 
Si'icuce,  from  the  earliest  to  the  present  time.  Bv  Robert  Blokcy,  Esq.  In  four  vols. 
1851. 
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means  of  ihe  actual  enumeration  of  all  the  partieolars  which  go  to 
ccmstitute  the  general  principle,  we  are  obliged  to  proceed  on  the 
ground  of  that  law  of  our  mental  constitution  by  which  we  cannot  help 
believing  that  like  causes  produce  like  effects.  But  especially  are  three 
great  divisions  of  theoretic  knowledge  allied  to  the  psychological 
analysis — namely,  morals,  politics,  and  religion  :  for,  without  a  close 
acquaintance  wiiii  the  mental  functions  and  operations,  little  can  be 
done  in  reducing  either  of  these  important  branches  of  study  to 
anything  like  a  system.  Freedom,  duty,  responsibility,  obligation, 
conscience,  moral  actions,  rewards,  punishments, — all  involve  mental 
phenomena  which  require  a  strict  analysis,  in  order  to  obtain  a  satisfac- 
toiy  basis  for  any  proposed  theory,  ethical,  political,  or  religious.  He 
would  certainly  be  a  sorry  moralist,  jurisconsult,  or  divine,  who  should 
&il  to  seek  the  basis  of  ethics,  jurisprudence,  and  theology,  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  human  mind;  although,  no  doubt,  many  have  erred  in 
not  recognising  this  principle,  whom  it  has  most  nearly  concerned. 

It  is  a  fad  which  might  be  worth  tracing  to  its  causes,  did  space 
allow,  that  psychological  studies  have,  in  England,  been  comparatively 
so  little  cultivated  for  a  century  past.  In  Scotland  they  have  obtained 
nmdi  more  attention.  Psychology  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  formed 
any  portion  of  academical  instruction  in  this  country,  till  the  rise  of  the 
London  University,  in  1828,  when  it  was  made  a  part  of  the  curriculum, 
aa  in  Scotland,  by  the  first  Council.  The  change  by  which  the  original 
University  became  University  College,  and  a  new  body  was  created  by 
the  government  as  a  board  of  examiners,  to  be  called  the  University  of 
London,  has  proved  anything  but  favourable  and  encouraging  to 
psychological  studies.  The  reason  is,  that  mathematics  pure  and 
applied,  and  classical  literature,  constitute  almost  the  entire  arena  in 
which  honours  and  emoluments  are  to  be  obtained  in  the  first  liberal 
university  which  has  been  established  in  England.  In  Germany, 
psychological  philosophy  has  been  a  marked  feature  of  the  educational 
literature  of  the  country.  It  seems  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the 
goiius  of  the  Grerman  mind  :  hence,  it  has  entered  very  essentially  into 
the  academical  systems,  under  the  head  of  psychology,  mctaphysic, 
logics  ethi(^  and  aesthetic.  Again,  in  the  colleges  of  France,  the  candi- 
date for  the  degree  of  bacltdier-is-lettrea  includes  among  his  studies 
metaphysic,  logic,  and  morals.  In  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  "  logic,  the 
philosophy  of  the  mind,  and  moral  philosophy,"  form  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  curriculum.  The  same  may  be  said,  especially  of  tJic 
two  latter  subjects,  as  regards  the  Scottish  universities.  In  the  system 
of  our  ancient  English  universities,  the  philosophy  of  the  mental 
department  of  human  nature  has  not  formed  one  of  the  most  prominent 
^dies  :    the    elements  of  logic,   the  ancient   philosophical  treatises 
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"Locke's  Essay,"  and  "  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy,"  however,  have 
entered,  more  or  less,  either  optionally,  or  otherwise,  into  some  of  the 
examinations. 

The  university  of  London  has  included  in  the  examination  for  the 
degree  of  B.  A.  a  part  of  "  Whately's  Logic,"  a  part  of  "  Paley's  Moral 
and  Political  Philosophy,"  and  "Butler's  Three  Sermons  on  Human 
Nature."  In  this  university  the  degree  of  M.A.  may  be  taken  in  three 
different  ways,  which  are  open  to  the  choice  of  the  student;  one  way 
being  by  examination  in  "  logic,  moral  philosophy,  philosophy  of  the 
mind,  political  i>hilosophy,  and  political  economy."  The  degree  of 
LL.B.  involves  examination  in  Bentham's  "Theory  of  Morab  and 
Legislation."  Any  candidates  for  the  degree  of  M.D.,  who  may  not 
have  previously  graduated  in  arts,  in  London  or  elsewhere,  are 
examined  in  the  "  elements  of  intellectual  philosophy,  logic,  and  moral 
philosophy."  The  above  regulations  may  be  seen  in  the  London 
University  calendar. 

As  the  tendency  is  (as  it  ought  to  be)  to  demand  a  full  general 
education  for  physicians,  as  preparatory  to  that  which  is  strictly  profes- 
sional, there  is  little  doubt  that,  ere  long,  all  will  previously  graduate  in 
arts;  so  that  this  philosophical  examination  for  the  degree  of  M.D. 
will  soon  become  obsolete.  Indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  on  what  con- 
sistent principle  the  degree  of  B.A.  should,  in  this  case,  be  a  substitute 
for  the  examination  in  "  intellectual  philosophy ;"  since  no  "  intellectual 
philosophy"  (proper)  is  demanded  for  the  B.A.  degree,  or  its  honours. 
The  legal  degree,  again,  only  touches  the  subject  of  psychology  in  a 
very  limited  manner,  and  on  the  side  of  ethics.  The  examination  for 
the  B.A.  degree  demands  but  little  logic,  an  acquaintance  with  only 
two  writers  on  ethics,  and  no  general  philosophy  of  the  mind.  The 
students  who  have  passed  on  to  the  degree  of  M.A.  have  hitherto  been 
few  in  number,  as  compared  with  those  who  have  taken  the  B.A. 
degree  ;  a  result  not  surprising,  as  many  students  are  hurried  to 
business  and  the  professions  at  an  early  age.  The  calendar  does  not 
indicate  the  three  distinctions  among  those  who  have  passed,  in  the 
examination  for  the  master's  degree  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  not  more 
than  one-third  of  the  whole  number  who  have  taken  this  degree,  have 
graduated  for  the  moral  sciences. 

On  the  whole,  the  curriculum  of  the  university  of  London,  as  at 
present  arranged,  will  be  found  giving,  practically,  but  a  small  amount 
of  encouragement  to  "  philosophy,"  as  this  term  is  understood  in  the 
universities  of  the  Continent  of  Euro|>e  and  of  the  sister  kingdoms. 
The  graduation  for  the  baccalaureat  would  seem  to  be  the  proper  ooca- 
sion  for  insuring  tliat  the  student  shall  possess  a  competent  acquaintance 
with  the  subject,  by  having  prepared  himself  for  examination  in  the 
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*'  History  of  Philosophy."    This  would  go  far  to  secure  that  the  bulk  of 
the  graduates  shall  not  be  ignorant  of  inquiries  which  have  a  close 
bearing  on  everything  that  is  related  to  the  highest  interests  of  man. 
Nor  would  it  follow,  any  more  than  it  now  does,  that  the  student 
should  be  committed  to  any  one  particular  school  of  philosophy  :  for 
the  hand  may  not  yet  have  appeared  which  shall  have  power  to  grasp 
conflicting  elements,  and  satisfactorily  to  combine  into  one  harmonious 
sjTstem  whatever  is  valuable,  because  true,  in  the  sdiools  of  antiquity, 
and  in  those  of  the  modem  transcendentalism,  with  our  own  prevailing 
more  experimental  and  inductive  methods.     As  matters  now  are,  it 
certainly  appears,  to  any  one  who  judges  from  the  actual  requirements 
stated  in  the  first  seventy  pages  of  the  calendar,  that  the  student  may 
go  forth  into  society  as  the  representative  of  the  university  of  London, 
by  its  degree  being  attached  to  his  name — nay,  that  it  is  even  possible 
for  him  to  take,  in  succession,  every  degree  which  it  confers,  in  arts, 
law,  and  medicine,  and  with  honours  too,  and  yet  to  escape  any  histo- 
rical acquaintance  with  the  philosophical  speculations  of  such  writers 
as  Bacon,  Hobbes,  Descartes,  Leibnitz,  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume,  Beid, 
Stewart,  Brown,  Kant,  Schelling,  Hegel,  Cousin,  and  Jouifroy. 

Our  author,  in  justly  vindicating  for  the  philosophy  of  mind  a  greater 
degree  of  attention  than  it  has  yet  gained,  as  an  academical  pursuit, 
in  England,  closes  his  introduction  by  a  few  general  remarks  by  way  of 
illustrating  what  he  thinks  may  be  admitted  with  certainty  in  relation 
to  the  subject.     Among  these  is  the  observation  that  the  separate  and 
distinct  characters  of  matter  and  mind  are  established  by  the  historical 
statements  and  details  of  all  ages  ;  and  that  we  have  here  a  "  solemn 
unity  of  universal  assent,  which  no  hardihood  of  assertion  can  deny, 
nor  captious  sophistry  gainsay."     We  have  no  desire  to  dispute  the 
general  doctrine  of  immaterialism,  but  we  think  it  far  more  philoso- 
phical to  treat  psychology  as  mainly  a  plienomenal  science ;  a  science, 
we  mean,  which  inquires  into  the  operations  of  the  mind,  and  the 
functions  to  which  they  belong.     The  ontological  question  regarding 
materialism  and  immaterialism,  we  consider  as  at  least  an  after  con- 
sideration, so  far  as  mere  human  philosophy  is  concerned,  and  from 
its  transcendental  character  as  rather  belonging  to  the  sequel  than  to 
the  outset  of  a  course  of  mental  philosophy.     But  however  this  may  be, 
we  simply  state   a  fact   when  we  say  that  Mr.   Blakey's  assertion  is 
here  much  too  general;  for  certainly  we  are  not  authorized  to  say  that 
the  earliest  Greek  notions  on  mind  were  uniformly  immaterialistic.    The 
speculations  of  Thales,  Anaximenes,  Diogenes  of  Apollonia,  and  the 
Epicureans,  respecting  the  soul  appear  to  have  been  clearly  material- 
istic ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  to  this  list  we  should  not  add  the 
Stoics. 
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It  was  natural  that  speculative  thinkers  should,  at  all  periods  of 
civilization,  feel  a  high  interest  in  the  opinions  of  those  who  had  pre- 
ceded them.  Accordingly  the  history  of  philosophy  was  coeval  with 
philosophy  itsel£  It  could  hardly  fail  to  blend  with  all  the  original 
matter  which  the  great  men  of  antiquity  have  recorded,  and  which 
has  still  been  preserved  to  us  as  a  costly  treasure  amid  the  wrecks  of 
time.  Hence  Plato  and  Aristotle  have  furnished  us  with  invaluable 
materials  of  this  kind;  Cicero,  the  prince  of  the  Koman  literati,  has 
handed  down  many  dogmas  of  the  Greeks  by  way  of  illustrating  his 
own  eclecticism;  and  we  are  indebted  to  the  laborious  Germans  for  a 
complete  digest  of  passages  from  the  great  orator  relative  to  philosophy, 
which  work  was  published  in  Berlin,  near  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
We  may  add  Xenophon  and  Lucretius  as  great  authorities  for  those 
parts  of  the  history  of  philosophy  which  came  under  their  more  imme- 
diate notice;  also  Diogenes  Laertius,  Seneca,  and  Sextus  Empiricus. 
Galen,  and  several  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  Christian  church,  have  also 
been  contributors  to  the  same  general  store.  In  the  fourth  century, 
Eunapius  aad  Stobseus  laboured  in  the  same  field ;  and  in  the  sixth 
century,  Hesychius  gave  to  the  world  a  biographical  abridgment  chiefly 
from  Diogenes  Laertius. 

The  revival  of  learning  after  the  dark  ages,  brought  a  revived  atten- 
tion to  philosophical  speculations;  and,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  Burley 
published  his  "  Lives  of  the  Philosophers,"  soon  after  the  art  of  printing 
had  gained  a  footing  in  England.  In  Italy,  Ficinus  and  Pomponius 
produced  a  new  interest,  among  their  countrymen,  in  the  writings  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle.  Other  historians  of  philosophy  followed ;  till, 
at  last,  in  recent  times,  the  history  of  philosophy  has  formed  one  of 
the  grand  burthens  of  the  press  on  the  continent,  but  especially  in 
Germany. 

Our  author  begins  with  the  mental  philosophy  of  Greece,  which  occu- 
pies nearly  half  of  the  first  volume.  But  the  work,  though  likely  to 
be  not  uninteresting  to  the  general  reader,  is  of  too  popular  a  character 
for  very  close  dealing  with  the  Greeks  ;  the  philosophical  critic  being 
for  the  most  part  pretty  much  sunk  in  the  historian.  There  is  also, 
frequently,  a  want  of  keeping  as  to  the  amount  of  matter  awarded  to 
the  several  writers.  Thus,  we  should  have  expected  that,  in  so  volu- 
minous a  work,  Plato  would  hardly  have  been  dismissed  with  a  dozen 
pages ;  and  that  Aristotle's  recondite  and  laborious  speculations,  in  his 
"  Metaphysic  "  and  his  "  Organon,"  would  have  been  thought  to  require 
rather  more  than  some  five  and  twenty  pages  to  do  him  anything  like 
justice. 

After  treating  of  the  Roman,  the  Sceptical,  the  Indian,  the  Neo- 
Platonistic,  and  the  Patristic  schools  of  philosophy,  the  author  gives  to 
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the  reader  some  of  his  own  psjcholo^cal  views;  more  particularly  on 
the  doctrine  of  ''distinct  faculties  or  powers  of  the  mind."  He  appears, 
for  instance,  to  object  to  the  ordinary  distinction  between  ''judgment 
and  imagination."  The  author  maintains  that  the  only  difference 
between  tbe  two  lies  in  the  circumstance,  that  "  the  ideas  the  mind  is 
employed  about  are  true  in  the  one  case  and  false  in  the  other;"  in 
other  words,  that  "real  and  fictitious  representations  constitute  the 
only  difference  between  these  two  mental  powers."  Our  space  will  not 
allow  us  to  digress  at  length  on  any  one  point  of  the  autbor's  original 
opinions;  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  to  us,  apart  from  all  the 
ambiguity  wbicb  we  are  aware  may  attach  to  the  language  employed, 
his  yiews  on  this  subject  are  by  no  means  satisfactory.  There 
18  surely  a  difference  to  consciousness  in  a  reyerie  which  may  flit 
through  the  mind  in  a  waking  dream,  and  a  case  in  which  the  mind 
apprehends  or  denies  a  distinct  relation  between  a  subject  and  a  predi- 
cate. The  former  we,  as  everybody  else,  should  call  an  exercise  of 
imagination ;  the  latter  an  exercise  of  judgment.  With,  at  least,  equal 
infelicity^  as  seems  to  us^  Mr.  Blakey  denies  all  sort  of  ancdyns  to 
thought.  He  says,  "  If  tbey  (thoughts)  can  be  analyzed,  they  can  be 
subdivided;  and  what  is  capable  of  subdivision  may  be  divided  in 
if^iium.  Then,  if  thoughts  be  infinitely  divisible,  they  must  be 
infinitely  extended^  and  what  is  infinitely  divisible  and  extended  can 
have  no  elementary  parts ;  consequently,  thoughts  must  be  nothing  at 
all.  What  a  fine  doctrine  for  the  sceptics  !"  This  may  be  ingenious; 
but  we  think  it  not  more  conclusive  than  a  familiar  pseudo-sorites, 
which  is  sometimes  given  in  books  of  logic,  as  an  example  of  the 
fallacies;  "France  is  the  finest  country  in  Europe;  Paris  is  the  finest 
city  in  France ;  this  salon  is  the  finest  room  in  Paris ;  my  uncle  is  the 
finest  man  in  the  salon ;  therefore  my  uncle  is  the  finest  man  in 
France.'* 

The  chapter  on  the  'Metaphysical  Disquisitions  of  the  Ancient 
Fathers  of  the  Church,"  suggests  a  field  for  most  interesting  matter. 
Their  opinions  are  the  more  worthy  of  attention,  because  the  esta^ 
Ushment  of  Christianity  introduced  a  new  element  into  philosophical 
inquiries.  It  is  impossible  to  take  any  definite  views  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures,  so  as  to  admit  them  to  have  an  historical  validity,  without 
feeling  it  compulsory  on  reason  to  take  into  account  their  utterances, 
whenever  they  speak  on  any  subjects  that  are  closely  blended  with  the 
philosophical  speculations  which  have  characterized  civilized  society 
from  the  earliest  times,  and  always  will  continue  to  be  a  large  element 
m  the  literature  of  nations.  Not  a  few  of  the  Christian  fathers,  more- 
over, were  considerable  adepts  in  the  study  of  philosophical  antiquity. 
Justin  Mar^rr,  for  instance,  had  paid  particular  attention  to  the  doc- 
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trines  of  the  Greek  schools,  especially  those  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
Eusebios  tells  us,  that  Justin  wrote  a  work  on  the  nature  of  the  soul 
of  man,  in  which  he  gave  a  digest  of  ancient  opinions ;  but  no  such 
work  is  extant.  Tatian's  notions  were  somewhat  mystical;  for  he 
maintained  that  there  are,  in  all  good  men,  two  principles — ^the  soul 
and  the  understanding,  or  logos.  We  find  a  similar  tendency  to  mys- 
ticism in  many  of  the  fathers ;  and  as  in  theology,  so  in  philosophy, 
however  valuable  as  witnesses,  they  are  often  very  indifferent  guides. 
Origen  and  others  held  the  supposition  of  a  metempsychosis,  a  dogma 
found  both  among  the  Gnostics  and  the  Neo-Platonists.  Not  a  few  of 
the  ancient  Fathers,  however,  either  opposed  the  study  of  profane 
philosophy  altogether,  or  held  strong  prejudices  against  it.  Among 
these  were  Hermes,  Tertullian,  Amobius,  Irenseus,  and  Lactantius. 
We  have,  in  the  sequel,  a  useful  collection  of  the  opinions  of  some  of 
the  Christian  fathers,  "  as  to^their  conceptions  of  free-will," — a  subject 
which  is  still  debated  as  a  controverted  point  by  those  who  attempt  to 
reduce  the  transcendental  part  of  theology  to  system,  and  are  not  con- 
tent with  its  practical  bearing  on  man's  actions,  in  which  respect  it  is 
very  plain.  The  views  of  many  of  the  Fathers  on  this  subject  are  given 
in  actual  quotations  from  their  works;  among  some  of  which  we  might 
trace  some  of  the  same  casts  of  thought  which  have  prevailed  in  modem 
times  among  the  respective  advocates  of  the  libertarian  and  the  neces* 
sarian  schemes,  as  advocated,  for  instance,  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Jonathan  Edwards  on  the  other. 

The  thirty-sixth  and  thirty-seventh  chapters  contain,  "  Eemarks  on 
the  Faculties  of  the  Mind,**  and  on  what  may  be  urged  against  their 
individual  existence,  nature,  and  operations."  Our  author  does  not 
begin,  as  he  might  very  properly  have  done,  with  telling  us  what  he 
would  understand  by  "  faculties  of  the  mind,"  and  ," distinct  faculties;" 
but  he  argues  strenuously  "  against  distinct  faculties  or  powers  of  the 
mind,"  as  though  this  doctrine  were  opposed  to  the  "  absolute  unity  or 
singleness  of  the  mind  of  man."  We  do  not  see  how  this  need  be  the 
case,  any  more  than  a  distinction  in  the  animal  and  organic  functions 
of  man's  body  opposes  the  idea  of  one  corporeal  life.  Mr.  Blakey 
maintains,  for  instance,  as  we  have  seen,  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  judgment  and  imagination.. 

Bating  what  may  be  due  here  to  the  ambiguity  of  terms,  which 
ought  always  to  be  carefully  thought  of  in  all  metaphysical  questions, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  the  whole  of  this  discussion  is  by  no  means 
satisfactory  :  for  surely  the  main  objection  to  the  common  view  of  dis- 
tinct fieiculties  must  fall  to  the  ground  when  we  take  almost  any 
example  of  this  doctrine.  For  example— has  not  man  the  power  of 
thinking,  and  has  he  not  the  power  of  feeling  ? — of  thinking  ideas  and 
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traiDS  of  them,  and  of  feeling  bodily  sensations — and,  in  a  different 
way,  of  feeling  emotions,  such  as  joy  or  grief  ?  May  we  not  say  that 
the  phenomena  of  thought,  of  sensation,  of  emotion,  are  very  obviously 
distinct  to  consciousness,  and  that  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  man 
might  have  had  the  first  of  these  without  the  others?  and  wherein  consists 
the  impropriety  of  supposing  that  these  varied  functions  belong  to  one 
and  the  same  being  ?  Indeed,  is  not  this  a  fact  ?  and  why  should  we 
not  speak  of  these  revelations  of  the  constitution  of  the  mind  as  the 
results  of  different  powers  ?  We  can  hardly  conceive  of  any  language 
less  likely  to  be  misunderstood,  provided  we  do  not  mean  by  it  that 
the  phenomena  in  question  always  necessarily  exist  apart,  which  they 
certainly  do  not;  and  which  the  doctrine  of  "  different  faculties"  by  no 
means  needs  to  be  regarded  as  implying. 

In  the  chapter  on  "  Saxon  Metaphysics,"  we  have  quotations  from 
Alfred  the  Great,  Alcuinus,  and  Bede.  It  is  interesting  to  know  what 
were  the  meditations  which  occupied  the  leisure  hours  of  the  greatest  of 
our  monarchs.  The  following  speculations  on  "  chance  and  freedom,'* 
by  King  Alfred,  are  from  "  Turner's  Anglo-Saxon  History :" — 

*^  It  is  nought  when  men  say  anjrthing  happens  by  chance ;  because 
everything  comes  from  some  other  things  or  causes,  therefore,  it  has  not 
happened  from  chance ;  but  if  it  come  not  from  anything,  then  it 
would  have  occurred  from  chance.  Then  said  I,  whence  first  came  the 
name  ?  then  quoth  he,  my  darling  Aristotle  maintained  it  in  the  book 
that  is  called  *  Phisica.'  Then  said  I,  how  does  he  explain  it  1  He 
answered,  men  said  formerly,  when  anything  happened  to  them  unex- 
pectedly, that  this  was  by  chance.  As  if  any  one  should  dig  the  earth, 
and  find  there  a  treasure  of  gold,  and  should  then  say  that  this  happened 
by  chance,  but  yet  I  know  that  if  the  digger  had  not  dug  into  the  earth, 
and  no  man  before  had  hidden  the  gold  there,  he  would  by  no  means 
have  found  it.     Therefore  it  was  not  found  by  chance. 

"  On  the  freedom  of  the  will,  I  would  ask  thee,  whether  we  have  any 
freedom  or  any  power,  what  we  should  do,  or  what  we  should  not  do  ? 
or  does  the  divine  pre-ordination  or  fate  compel  us  to  that  which  we 
wish  1  then,  said  he,  we  must  have  power.  There  is  no  rational  creature 
which  has  not  fireedom.  He  that  hath  reason,  may  judge  and  discri- 
minate what  he  should  will,  and  what  he  should  shun  ;  and  every  man 
bath  this  freedom,  that  he  knows  what  he  should  will  and  what  he  should 
not  will.  Yet,  all  rational  creatures  have  not  a  like  freedom.  Angels 
have  right  judgment,  and  good  will,  and  all  that  they  desire  they  obtain 
veiy  easily,  b^use  they  wish  nothing  wrong.  But  no  creature  hath 
freedom  and  reason  except  angels  and  men.  Men  have  always  freedom, 
and  the  more  of  it  as  they  lead  their  minds  towards  divine  things.  But 
they  have  leas  freedom  when  they  incline  their  minds  near  to  tliis  world  s 
wealth  and  honours.  They  have  no  freedom  when  they  themselves 
subject  their  own  wills  to  the  vices ;  but  so  soon  as  they  turn  away 
their  mind  from  good,  they  are  blinded  with  unwiseness." 
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The  second  volume,  after  introducing  us  to  the  scholastic  metaphy- 
sicans,  devotes  very  properly  a  few  pages  to  Lord  Bacon;  and  it  is 
justly  (so  for  at  least,  as  our  own  country  is  concerned)  observed  by  the 
author,  that  after  the  time  of  this  truly  distinguished  man,  the  whole 
aspect  of  metaphysical  philosophy  was  altered,  and  his  genius  exercised 
a  most  beneficial  influence  on  subsequent  speculations  of  this  kind;  so 
that  we  have  scarcely  an  instance,  since  his  day,  of  a  single  eminent 
man  falling  back  into  the  old  scholastic  mode  of  treating  speculative 
philosophy.  Dugald  Stewart  has  well  observed,  that  although  Bacon, 
on  some  occasions,  assumes  the  existence  of  "  animal  spirits"  as  the 
medium  of  communication  between  soul  and  body,  which  dogma  wai 
then  universal  among  the  learned,  yet  the  theory  is  commonly  so  alluded 
to  by  this  illustrious  man  as  that  the  facts  of  human  nature  can  easily 
be  detached  from  it ;  and  as  to  the  scholastic  questions  relating  to  the 
nature  or  essence  of  mind,  whether  it  be  extended  or  unextendedi 
whether  it  have  any  relation  to  space  or  to  time,  or  whether,  as  some 
maintained,  it  exists  in  every  tthiy  but  in  no  place,  Bacon  has  passed 
over  these  questions  with  "  silent  contempt,"  and  as  Stewart  thinksi 
has  "  probably  contributed  not  less  effectually  to  bring  them  into 
general  discredit  by  this  indirect  intimation  of  his  own  opinion,  than  if 
he  had  descended  to  the  imgrateful  task  of  exposing  their  absurdity.** 
Bacon  precisely  distinguished  between  those  ontological  inquiries  which 
the  schoolmen  vainly  pursued,  and  which,  with  as  little  success,  and 
quite  as  paradoxically,  have  been  ardently  carried  on  by  the  German 
philosophers — and  those  more  modest  psychological  investigations  which 
content  themselves  with  discovering  and  regbtcring  the  phenomena  and 
the  functions  of  man  as  an  intelligent  and  moral  being.  Though  Bacon 
did  not  forbid  more  speculative  disquisitions,  it  is  evident  that  he  placed 
them  on  a  different  footing  from  that  inductive  psychology,  which  so 
much  more  harmonized  with  his  own  physical  method.  On  the  limits  and 
boundaries  of  human  knowledge,  he  makes  the  following  observations  :— 

"  For  human  knowledge  which  concerns  the  mind,  it  hath  two  parts ; 
the  one  that  inquireth  of  the  substance  or  nature  of  the  soul  or  mind, 
the  other  that  inquireth  of  the  faculties  or  functions  thereof.  Unto  the 
first  of  these,  the  considerations  of  the  original  of  the  soul,  whether  it 
be  native  or  adventative,  and  how  far  it  is  exem^ited  from  laws  of  matter, 
and  of  the  inmiortality  thereof,  and  many  other  points  do  appertain  : 
which  have  been  not  more  laboriously  inquired  than  variously  reported ; 
so  as  the  travail  thereon  taken  seemeth  to  have  been  rather  a  maze 
than  a  way.  But  although  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  knowledge  may 
be  more  really  and  soundUy  inquired  even  in  nature  than  it  hath  yet 
been,  yet  I  hold  that  in  the  end  it  must  be  bounded  by  religion,  or  else 
it  will  be  subject  to  deceit  and  delusion  ;  for  as  the  substance  of  the 
fioul  in  the  creation  was  not  extracted  out  of  the  mass  of  heaven  and 
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earth  by  the  benediction  of  a  *  producat,*  but  was  immediately  inspired 
from  God  ;  so  it  is  not  possible  that  it  should  be  otherwise  than  by 
accident,  subject  to  the  laws  of  heaven  and  earth,  which  arc  the  subject 
of  philosophy;  and  therefore  the  true  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
state  of  the  soul,  must  come  by  the  same  inspiration  that  gives  the 
substance." 

In  regard  to  final  causes,  Bacon  appears  to  have  laid  but  little  stress, 
though  it  is  certain  that  a  sober  investigation  into  them,  under  the 
careful  auspices  of  his  own  method,  has  not  been  without  its  effect  on 
science  :  witness  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  that 
of  achromatic  telescopes,  for  example.  Probably  Bacon  was  repelled 
from  much  encouraging  this  path  of  inquiry  by  the  vagaries  of  some  of 
the  schoolmen,  and  the  fanciful  analogies  and  hypotheses  in  which  it 
had,  in  his  time,  so  long  been  the  fashion  to  indulge.  Still  he  was  far 
frx>m  being  insensible  that  it  might  lead  to  truth. 

"  The  search  into  first  causes  is  barren,  and  like  a  virgin  consecrated 
to  God,  it  brings  forth  nothing.  (This)  second  part  of  metaphysics  I 
object  to ;  not  as  a  speculation  whicli  ought  to  be  neglected,  but  as  one 
which  has,  in  general,  been  very  improperly  regarded  as  a  branch  of 
physics.  If  this  were  merely  a  fault  of  method,  I  should  not  be  dis- 
posed to  lay  great  stress  upon  it.  But,  in  this  instance,  a  disregard  of 
method  has  occasioned  the  most  fatal  consequences  to  philosophy; 
inasmuch  as  the  consideration  of  first  causes  in  physics  has  supplanted 
and  banished  the  study  of  physical  causes  ;  the  fancy  amusing  itself 
with  illusory  explanations  derived  from  the  former,  and  misleading  the 

curiosity  from  a  steady  prosecution  of  the  latter I  would 

not,  however,  be  understood  by  these  observations,  to  insinuate  that  the 
fmal  causes  just  mentioned  may  not  be  found  in  truth,  and  in  a  meta- 
physical  view,  extremely  worthy  of  attention  ;  but  only  that  when  such 
disquisitions  invade  and  overrun  the  appropriate  province  of  physics, 
they  are  likely  to  lay  waste  and  ruin  that  department  of  knowledge." 

After  Descartes,  Spinoza  has  very  properly  some  thirty  pages  allotted 
to  him ;  for  the  bearing  of  his  opinions  on  some  of  the  later  German 
speculations  is  great  and  obvious.  Our  author  states  that  this  extraor- 
dinary man  was  expelled  from  the  synagogue  at  Amsterdam  (being  a 
Jew)  for  contumacy  to  his  parents ;  there  is  no  doubt,  however,  we 
apprehend,  that  his  real  offence  was  the  freedom  of  his  opinions.  There 
is  something  tragical  and  terrible  in  the  description  which  Mr.  Lewes, 
in  his  "Biographical  History  of  Philosophy,"  briefly  gives  of  this 
event : — 

"The day  of  excommunication  at  length  arrived,  and  a  vast  concourse 
of  Jews  assembled  to  witness  the  awful  ceremony.  It  began  by  the  solemn 
and  silent  lighting  of  a  quantity  of  black  wax  candles,  and  by  opening 
Ac  tabemade  wherein  were  deposited  the  books  of  the  law  of  Moses* 
Thus  wero  the  dim  imaginations  of  the  faithful  prepared  for  all  the 
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horror  of  the  scene.  Morteira,  the  ancient  friend  and  master,  now  the 
fiercest  enemy  of  the  condemned,  was  to  order  the  execution.  He  stood 
there,  pained,  but  implacable ;  the  people  fixed  their  eager  eyes  upon 
him.  High  above,  the  chanter  rose  and  chanted  forth,  in  loud  lugu- 
hrious  tones,  the  words  of  execration ;  while,  from  the  opposite  side, 
another  mingled  with  these  curses  the  thrilling  sounds  of  the  trumpet ; 
and  now  the  black  candles  were  reversed,  and  were  made  to  melt  drop 
by  drop,  into  a  huge  vessel  filled  with  blood !  This  spectacle — a  symbol 
of  the  most  terrible  faith — made  the  whole  assembly  shudder;  and 
when  the  final  *  anathema  marancUlia  /*  was  uttered,  and  the  lights  all 
suddenly  immersed  in  the  blood,  a  cry  of  religious  horror  and  execration 
burst  /rom  all ;  and  in  that  solemn  darkness,  and  to  those  solemn 
curses,  they  shouted — *  Amen  !  Amen  !'  Thus  was  the  young  truth- 
seeker  expelled  from  his  community,  and  his  friends  and  relations 
forbidden  to  hold  intercourse  with  him.'* 

Perhaps  our  author  hardly  does  justice  to  Spinoza  as  a  man.  He 
appears  to  have  been  very  amiable,  his  personal  character  was  without 
blame,  and  none  can  doubt  the  sincerity  with  which  he  held  his  opinions; 
which,  indeed,  was  proved  by  his  being  willing  to  suffer  for  them.  If 
devout  expressions  respecting  the  Deity,  and  speaking  of  "  loving  him," 
mean  anything,  Spinoza  was  not  himself  an  atheist ;  although  the  iron 
necessity  to  which  he  considered  the  Deity  subjected,  and  the  inadequate 
ideas  he  had  of  divine  personality  and  will,  were  no  doubt  calculated  to 
lead  to  atheism.  That  Spinoza's  pantheism  has  given  a  tone  to  German 
speculation,  since  the  time  of  Kant,  (who,  whatever  his  idealism,  stopped 
short  far  enough  from  pantheism,)  we  have  never  heard  questioned. 
Our  author,  however,  does  not  allude  to  this  influence.  No  doubt  the 
pantheisms  of  Fichte  and  Hegel  are  different  from  that  of  Spinoza. 
His  pantheism  we  might  describe,  in  German  phrase,  as  objective^ 
realistic,  and  plastic.  He  does  not  confound  the  deity  with  the  egOy  but 
he  understands  the  Deity  to  be  the  substratum,  or  immanent  cause  of 
the  ego.  God  is  a  real  being,  not  an  idea.  He  manifests  himself  by  a 
plastic  energy  in  bodies  and  in  minds,  which  are  respectively  portions 
of  his  infinite  attributes  of  extension  and  thought.  Fichte's  pantheism, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  an  ichrlehre,  or  doctrine  of  the  ego,  in  which  the 
Deity  is  identified  i^-ith  the  moral  order  of  the  universe,  as  conceived  by 
the  free  activity  of  the  ego.  This  Fichtean  pantheism  does  not  distin- 
guish God  from  the  operations  of  the  human  mind ;  and  as  it  assumes 
that  matter  does  not  exist,  it  is  a  subjective,  idealistic  pantheism. 
Hegel's  system,  again,  was  an  absolute  pantheistic  idealism:  thought, 
with  him,  being  the  only  true  and  real  existence,  and  the  Deity  being 
nothing  more  than  a  development  of  thought  in  human  consciousness. 
Schelling's  pantheism  the  most  nearly  resembles  that  of  Spinoza,  being 
realistic,  or  maintaining  the  real  existence  of  Deity,  in  distinction  from 
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the  notion  that  God  is  merely  an  ideal  being.  It  is  also  objective,  as  not 
making  the  deity  dependent  on  the  development  of  the  ego.  It  Is, 
indeed,  more  objective  with  respect  to  the  ^ni^  than  Spinozism  itself; 
for  the  latter  made  bodies  and  minds  only  modes  of  the  infinite  : 
Schelling,  on  the  contrary,  holds  that  the  finite  is  not  so  involved  in  tb^ 
infinite  as  to  lose  its  own  real  existence. 

We  pass  over  many  distinguished  names,  to  devote  a  few  lines  to 
Mr.  Blakey's  estimate  of  Locke.  He  regards  the  ''most  vulnerable 
point  of  Locke*s  system'*  to  be  his  doctrine  of  innate  ideas.  Perhaps  it 
is  so— unless  the  extraordinary  jumble  which  Locke  has  made  of 
"personal  identity,"  be  even  a  still  greater  fault  For,  on  this  latter 
point,  Locke  certainly  either  talks  what  amounts  to  absurdity,  saying 
that  our  personal  identity  depends  on  memory,  or  else,  by  using  the 
term  person  in  a  sense  of  which  he  gives  little  or  no  warning,  he  departs 
unwarrantably  from  all  the  conventionalities  of  language.  On  the 
subject  of  innate  ideas,  our  author  remarks  : — 

"The  weakness  of  Locke's  arguments,  however,  appears  to  me  to  lie 
more  in  bis  language  than  in  his  proofs  themselves.  He  does  not  deny 
that  men  have  a  certain  innate  capacity  to  recognise  truths  of  the 
most  abstract  form  and  nature ;  but  he  affirms  that  the  mind  is  not 
bom  with  these  truths  put  into  the  shape  of  axioms.  There  must  be 
previous  sensations  experienced  before  truths  of  such  a  nature  can  be 
appreciated  by  the  mind  Self-evident  propositions — such,  e.  g.,Bs  that 
it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be,  or  that  whole  is 
greater  than  its  part — cannot  be  known  by  children  or  savages.  This  is 
quite  true ;  but  the  observation  does  not  meet  the  merits  of  the  question. 
Children  or  savages  may  not  comprehend  these  axioms,  when  put  into 
the  formal  drapery  of  logical  terms;  but  all  their  reasonings  and 
movements  of  life,  are  grounded  upon  a  full  and  complete  recognition 
of  these  and  similar  abstract  forms  of  thought.  Experience  may  pre- 
cede, but  it  does  not  create  those  general  truths.  They  are  part  and 
parcel  of  the  mind  itself.  We  are  not  bom  lisping  abstract  axioms ; 
but  they  are  immediately  recognised  by  every  sane  mind,  the  moment 
that  the  terms  in  which  they  are  involved  are  sufficiently  understood. 
There  could  be  no  general  or  scientific  truth  unless  these  elementary 
principles  of  thought  and  reasoning  were  universally  diffiised  among 
our  race. 

**  Now,  it  is  very  doubtful  that  Locke  ever  for  a  moment  thought  of 
denjfing  the  innate  materials  of  thought  out  of  which  those  formal  axioms 
are  derived.  He  sa3r8  he  maintains  the  capacity  to  know  abstract 
troths,  and  that  this  may  be  considered  in  a  certain  point  of  view  as 
innate.     This  brings  the  dispute  within  a  narrow  compass.*" 

"  I  allow,"  says  Locke,  "  that  there  is  in  the  mind  an  innate  capacity 
to  form  and  conceive  certain  universal  propositions,  but  I  deny  that 
men  are  bom  with  these  formal  axioms  ready  framed  in  their  under* 
atandings.      Hia    opponents  reply,  we  allow   these   axioms  are  not 
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<:lot1ied  in  a  logical  dress  in  the  infant  or  savage  man,  but  that  these 
minds  contain  the  rudiments,  or  germs,  or  elements  of  these  axioms,  as 
a  part  of  their  spiritual  or  mental  nature.  This  appears  to  me  the  sum 
or  substance  of  the  difference  between  Mr.  Locke  and  his  critics,  on 
this  part  of  the  question  of  innate  ideas.  If  there  be  a  real  difference, 
it  is  one  resting  solely  on  the  different  terms  in  which  both  parties 
express  themselves."     Vol.  ii.  p.  469. 

We  doubt  much  whether  the  author  has,  in  this  criticism,  quite 
sounded  the  depth  of  Locke's  delinquency  in  the  matter  of  "  innate 
ideas."  He  not  only  denies  that  any  ideas,  or  any  truths  are  bom  with 
v£,  which  neither  Descartes  nor  Leibnitz  ever  pretended  ;  but  the  real 
theoretic  point  in  which,  as  we  conceive,  he  differed  from  those  illus- 
trious writers  was  that  he  wished  to  bring  all  ideas  and  all  truths,  in  a 
similar  manner,  without  distinction,  under  the  general  category  of 
experience  :  for  in  his  chapters  on  *'  Innate  Principles,"  after  rejecting 
the  doctrine  of  Descartes  and  Leibnitz,  he  proceeds  to  trace  the  "  steps 
by  which  the  mind  attains  several  truths;"  and  he  says  that  the  mind 
grows  familiar  by  degrees  with  the  ideas  let  in  by  the  senses ;  and 
afterwai-ds  the  mind  proceeding  further  abstracts  them,  and  by  degrees 
learns  the  use  of  general  names.  He  asserts  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
truths  in  question  is  about  ideas  not  innate  but  "  oucqviredr  A  child, 
he  adds,  must  stay  till  time  and  observation  have  acquainted  him 
with  them.  "  This  evasion  of  general  assent  fails,  and  leaves  no  dif- 
ference between  those  supposed  innate  and  other  truths  that  are  after- 
wards acquired  and  learned." 

Now  thb  sort  of  language,  and  a  good  deal  more  like  it,  appears  to 
us  plainly  to  show  that  Locke  did  not  mean  to  make  any  distinction 
between  such  a  truth  as  "  every  change  in  the  universe  must  have  a 
cause,"  and  the  following — "  all  homed  animals  have  cloven  feet."  We 
doubt  not  that  Locke  would  have  said,  as  we  have  heard  affirmed  now- 
a-days,  that  both  these  truths  stand  on  the  common  ground  of  expe- 
rience. The  fact  is  that  Locke  made  no  distinction,  such  as  that  of 
Leibnitz  and  Kant,  and  which  the  latter  especially  has  so  elaborately  and 
clearly  pointed  out,  between  truths  that  are  learned  by  liabit  or  expe- 
rience, and  truths  which  are  grasped  and  fully  recognised  by  the  mind 
the  very  first  time  that  any  example  of  their  general  formula  (so  to  say) 
presents  itself  to  the  mind.  The  earlier  German  school  has  most  clearly, 
exhibited  this  difference — the  difference  there  is  between  truths  which 
cannot  be  said  to  be  fully  learned  and  appreciated  until  many  instances 
in  illustration  of  them  have  occurred  to  the  mind — and  those  truths 
which  never,  during  the  whole  course  of  life,  appear  one  whit  more 
Certain,  from  the  very  first  instant  when  a  single  illustration  of  them 
occurred.     In  other  words,  Locke,  though  not  in  terms,  yet  really,  set 
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himself  to  annihilate  theoretically  the  distinction  between  inductive 
generalizations  and  certain  d  priori  and  self-evident  truths.  To  say  that 
Locke  admitted  a  certain  innate  capacity  to  recognise  abstract  truths, 
while  he  denied  that  men  are  bom  with  formal  axioms  in  their  under- 
standings^  is  saying  but  little  to  the  point  in  question.  Yet  our  author 
thinks  that  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  difference  between  Locke  and 
his  opponents  consists  "  solely  in  the  different  terms  in  which  both 
parties  express  themselves."  Surely  neither  Descartes,  nor  Leibnitz, 
nor  Hume,  nor  Reid,  nor  Kant,  would  have  admitted  this  solution.  The 
&ct  appears  to  us  to  be,  that  Locke  was  wrong  in  the  outset  in  arguing 
as  though  the  Cartesians  imagined  that  infants  were  bom  with  ideas  or 
propositions  in  their  minds.  He  was  wrong  in  seeming  to  deny  all 
intellectual  and  moral  instinct,  or  intuition,  in  theory;  although  no  one 
can  more  clearly  admit  them  both,  virtually,  when  he  had  once  lost  sight 
of  the  controversy.  An  example  occurs  in  what  he,  in  one  place,  says 
of  religious  obligation,  when  he  affirms  to  the  effect,  that  if  a  man  has 
the  idea  in  his  mind  of  an  infinitely  wise,  powerful,  and  good  being,  who 
is  a  benefactor  to  a  limited  and  dependent  being,  he  can  no  more  avoid 
perceiving  that  the  limited  dependent  being  ought  to  worship  and 
reverence  the  Great  Benefactor,  than  he  can  help  seeing  the  light  of 
the  sun  at  noon-day. 

Locke's  essay  would  have  better  sustained  the  credit  of  the  author,  if 
he  had  altogether  omitted  the  disquisition  on  "  innate  ideas  and  prin- 
dples."  Indeed,  in  his  abridgment  of  it,  published  in  Le  Clerc's  journal, 
this  part  is  wanting,  as  he  "  thought  it  best,  he  tells  us,  to  omit  from 
his  short  abridgment  all  the  preliminary  disputes  which  were  noticed, 
in  order  to  destroy  the  prejudices  of  certain  philosophers." 

Locke's  unsatisfactory  treatment  of  this  part  of  his  subject  amounts 
to  what  we  may  term  almost  a  gratuitous  damage  to  his  Essay:  for  that 
he  really  did  admit>  perhaps  uncouscious  of  inconsistency,  what  he 
appears  to  every  one  who  reads  him  to  argue  against,  cannot  be 
doubted.  Witness,  for  example,  the  following  passage,  which  proves, 
that  notwithstanding  his  apparent  theoretical  contradiction  of  c^  priori 
ideas  and  truths,  he  contended  for  that  necessity  and  universality  which 
are  their  chief  characteristics. 

"There  is  one  sort  of  propositions  concerning  the  existence  of 
anything  answerable  to  such  an  idea — as,  having  the  idea  of  an  elephant, 
phcenix,  motion,  or  angle  in  my  mind,  the  first  and  natural  inquiry  is 
whether  such  a  thing  does  anywhere  exist  ?  and  this  knowledge  is  only 
<tf  particulars.  No  existence  of  anything  without  us,  except  God,  can 
be  certainly  known  further  than  our  senses  inform  us*" 
.  "  There  is  another  sort  of  proposition,  wherein  is  expressed  the  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  of  our  abstract  ideas  and  their  dependence  on 
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one  another.  Such  propositions  may  be  universal  and  certain :  so,  having 
the  idea  of  God  and  myself,  of  fear  and  obedience,  I  cannot  but  be  sure 
that  God  is  to  be  feared  and  obeyed  by  me  :  and  this  proposition  will 
be  certain  concerning  man  in  general,  if  I  have  made  an  abstract  idea 
of  such  species  whereof  I  am  one  particular.  But  yet  this  proposition, 
how  certain  soever,  that  men  ought  to  fear  and  obey  Gk)d,  proves  not  to 
me  the  existence  of  man  in  the  world,  but  will  be  sure  of  all  such 
creatures  wherever  they  do  exist :  which  certainty  of  such  general 
proposition  depends  on  the  agreement  or  disagreement  to  be  discovered 
in  those  abstract  ideas.  In  the  former  case  our  knowledge  is  the 
consequence  of  the  existence  of  things  producing  ideas  in  our  minds 
by  our  senses;  in  the  latter,  knowledge  is  the  consequence  of  the  ideas 
(be  they  what  they  will)  that  are  in  our  minds,  producing  there  general 
certain  propositions. 

'^  Many  of  these  are  called  cetemce  veritates,  and  all  of  them  indeed 
are  so ;  not  from  being  written  in  the  minds  of  all  men,  or  that  they 
were  any  of  them  propositions  in  any  one's  mind  till  he,  having  got  the 
abstract  ideas,  joined  or  separated  them  by  affirmation  or  negation." 
(Descartes,  Leibnitz,  and  Kant  himself,  would  readily,  in  various 
phraseology,  have  admitted  this.)  "  But  whenever  we  can  suppose 
such  a  creature  as  man  is  endowed  with  such  faculties,  and  thereby 
furnished  with  such  ideas  as  we  have,  we  must  conclude  he  must  needs, 
when  he  applies  his  thoughts  to  the  consideration  of  his  ideas,  know 
the  truth  of  certain  propositions  that  will  arise  from  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  which  he  will  perceive  in  his  own  ideas.  Such  propositions, 
therefore,  are  called  eternal  truths,  not  because  they  are  eternal 
propositions  actually  formed  and  antecedent  to  the  understanding  that 
makes  them,  nor  l>ecause  they  are  imprinted  on  the  mind  from  any 
patterns  that  are  anywhere  of  them  out  of  the  mind  and  existed  before; 
but  because  being  once  made  about  abstract  ideas  so  as  to  be  true,  they 
will,  whenever  they  can  be  supposed  to  be  made  again  at  any  time  by 
a  mind  having  those  ideas,  always  actually  be  tn^.'' — Essay,  book 
iv.  ch.  2. 

Our  author  has  justly  assigned  a  place  in  his  work  to  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke. 
We  are  not,  however,  quite  satisfied  with  the  account  given  of  the  basis 
of  this  distinguished  writer's  argument  for  the  divine  existence ;  which 
is  said  to  be  the  following  statement  from  Newton  s  "  Principia  :" — 

'^  God  is  eternal  and  infinite,  omnipotent  and  omniscient ;  that  is,  he 
endures  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  and  is  present  from  infinity 
to  infinity.  He  is  not  eternity  and  infinity,  but  eternal  and  infinite. 
He  is  not  duration  or  space,  but  he  endures  and  is  present.  He  endures 
always,  and  is  present  everywhere ;  and  by  existing  always  and  every- 
where constitutes  duration  and  space." 

"  Upon  this  foundation,"  says  the  author,  "  Dr.  Clarke  endeavoured 
to  raise  his  d  priori  argument  for  the  existence  of  a  Deity."  Surely  not 
so :  the  foundation  of  Clarke's  **  Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attri- 
butes of  God,"  was  the  following :  "  It  is  evident  that  something  does  now 
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actually  exist."  {e.  g.  we  ourselves,  the  universe,  <fec.)  If  something 
has  not  existed  from  eternity,  the  things  which  now  are  must  have  risen 
absolutely  from  nothing,  and  without  any  producing  cause  ;  we  are, 
therefore  certain  something  has  existed  from  eternity." 

The  truth  is  not  exactly  that  the  learned  have  *'  abandoned  "  Clarke*  g 
line  of  argument,  which  is  still  allowed  to  contain  some  very  beautiful 
trains  of  ii  priori  reasoning ;  but  trains  which  follow  on  the  previous 
admission  of  a  Deity.  The  fault  of  Clarke's  argument  consists  in  its 
daim  to  be  an  d  priori  or  mathematical  demonstration  of  the  divine 
existence  (though  still  with  some  inconsistent  admissions),  whereas,  at 
the  outset  a  matter  of  fact  is  assumed,  and  no  matter  of  fact  is  capable 
of  mathematical  proof.  This  matter  of  fact  is  that  something  exists, 
and,  it  is  affirmed,  that  it  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition 
of  a  D^ty.  The  account  of  Clarke  would  have  been  improved,  if  an 
analysis  had  been  given  of  the  celebrated  controvery  between  him  and 
Leibnitz,  but  it  is  only  alluded  to  under  either  names. 

About  twenty  pages  are  devoted  to  Dr.  Keid,  who  may  be  regarded  as 
the  main  founder  of  the  Scottish  school  of  psychology.  We  must  limit 
cur  remarks  on  the  author's  notice  of  this  eminent  philosophical  writer 
to  one  point.  He  says,  on  the  subject  of  Reid's  realism  as  opposed  to 
Berkeley's  idealism,  that — 

"  Keid's  arguments  against  those  who  deny  the  existence  of  matter 
are  certainly  very  weak  and  defective.  He  lays  down  the  position 
himself,  that  preception  is  entirely  an  art  of  the  mind  ;  so  that  he  does, 
in  substance  only,  ^rm  the  same  thing  as  Berkeley  and  Hume  do.  Both 
assert  that  we  cannot  go  beyond  our  own  consciousness,  and  therefore 
can  never  know  things  per  se;  but  they  never  call  in  question  the 
common  sense  belief  that  matter  exists  externally.  The  grand  argument, 
therefore,  used  by  Reid,  for  the  existence  of  an  external  world,  is  founded 
on  the  irresistible  belief  which  arises  from  preception  and  memory.  That 
this  belief  is  universal  and  influential,  no  one  can  question,  not  even  the 
sceptics  themselves  ;  but  it  may  still  be  affirmed  that  this  is  not  promng 
the  existence  of  anything  beyond  the  existence  of  mere  perception  and 
memory." 

Unquestionably,  Berkeley  did  deny  that  "  matter  exists  externally ; " 
and  Reid  himself  did  not  profess  to  prove  the  existence  of  matter,  any 
more  than  Descartes  professed  to  prove  the  existence  of  self.  He  con- 
sidered it  a  primary  element  of  belief ;  and  thus  did  Reid  consider 
the  existence  of  a  uou-ego  without  us.     He  says — 

"  The  belief  of  a  material  world  declines  the  tribunal  of  reason,  and 
laughs  at  all  the  artillery  of  the  logician.  Reason  itself  must  stoop  to 
its  orders.  Therefore,  since  we  cannot  get  rid  of  the  vulgar  notion  and 
belief  of  an  external  world,  it  were  better  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity, 
and  to  reconcile  our  reason  to  it  as  well  as  we  can." 

VO.  XVII.  H 
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No  doubt  Reid  maintained  the  doctrine  of  a  material  world,  on  the 
•principle  that  we  just  cannot  help  believing  it ;  proof  he  brought  none, 
and  pretended  to  none.  Whether  he  erred  in  limiting  the  mental 
energy  to  a  mere  consciousness  of  the  ego  and  its  operations — denying  it 
any  immediate  cognizance  of  the  non-ego — is  another  question.  Even 
this  immediate  cognizance,  if  it  exists,  can  hardly  be  called  proof.  It 
Ib  beyond  proof — it  is  intuition. 

The  middle  of  this  third  volume  brings  us  to  Kant,  the  chief  of  the 
more  modem  GJerman  school.  Some  of  our  readers,  who  have  not  read 
any  German  metaphysics,  may  be  curious  to  know  what  was  the  origin 
and  design  of  the  speculations  of  the  great  author  of  the  critical  idealism. 
In  his  "  Prolegomena  to  all  Future  Metaphysic,"  he  says — 

"  My  intention  is  to  convince  all  who  occupy  themselves  with  m  eta- 
physic,  that  it  is  necessary  first  to  settle  the  question  whether  meta- 
physic  be  possible.  Since  the  essays  of  Locke  and  Leibnitz,  or  rather 
since  the  origin  of  metaphysic,  no  event  has  occurred  so  calculated  to 
decide  the  fate  of  this  science  as  the  attack  made  upon  it  by  Hume,  who 
took  up  a  single  but  important  conception,  that  of  cause  and  effect ; 
<x>n8equently  the  derived  conceptions  cf  power,  action,  <&c.,  and  chal- 
lenged reason,  which  holds  it  up  as  its  own  produce,  to  say  by  what 
right  it  concludes  that  one  thing  may  be  so  constituted,  that  if  it  be 
given  something  else  must  necessarily  be  inferred,  for  this  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  conception  of  a  cause.  He  proved  beyond  contradiction,  that 
it  is  quite  impossible  for  reason  to  discover  in  the  conceptions  them- 
jtelves  any  necessary  connexion,  since  we  cannot  see  why,  because 
Bomethiug  is,  something  else  must  necessarily  also  be  ;  and  consequently 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how  the  conception  of  such  a  connexion,  d  priori^ 
'Can  have  arisen.  Hence,  he  concluded  that  reason  entirely  deluded 
itself  with  tliis  conception,  falsely  considering  it  as  its  own  ofi&pring, 
while  in  fact  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  bastard  of  the  imagination ; 
.which,  pregnant  by  experience,  has  brought  certain  representations 
under  the  law  of  association,  and  substituted  a  sort  of  subjective  neces- 
sity— ^namely,  habit — ^for  an  objective  one  founded  upon  real  knowledge. 
He  concluded,  therefore,  that  reason  had  no  faculty  to  think  such  con- 
nexions, even  generally,  because  its  conceptions  would  in  that  case  be 
mere  fiction,  and  all .  its  pretended  knowledge  d  priori  nothing  but 
a  false  value  given  to  common  experience.  In  other  words,  that  no 
such  science  as  metaphysic  is  at  all  possible.  However  hasty  and  incor- 
rect his  inference  was,  it  was  grounded  at  least  upon  investigation. 
However,  no  one  understood  Hume*s  intention.  His  opponents — Reid, 
Oswald,  Beattie,  and  Friestly, — missed  the  point  of  his  question ;  always 
admitting,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  very  thing  which  he  doubted,  and 
proving  »dth  vehemence  that  which  it  never  entered  his  mind  to  doubt. 
The  question  was  not,  whether  the  conception  of  cause  be  indispensible 
to  all  knowledge  of  nature, — this  Hume  never  doubted, — but  whether 
tills  conception  be  thought  by  reason  d  priori,  and  whether  it  possess, 
on  that  account,  an  internal  truth  independently  of  all  experience,  and 
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therefore  a  more  extensive  utility,  not  limited  to  objects  of  experience. 
This  hint  of  David  Hume  was  the  circumstance  that  first  disturbed  my 
dogmatical  (Wolfian)  slumbers,  and  gave  a  new  direction  to  my  [researches. 
I  was  far  from  listening  to  his  inferences,  which  proceeded  merely  from 
his  not  representing  to  himself  his  problem  in  its  whole  extent,  but 
investigating  merely  a  part  of  it,  the  solution  of  which  was  impossible 
without  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole.  I  soon  found  that  the 
idea  of  cause  and  effect  is  by  no  means  the  only  one  in  which  the  under- 
standing represents  to  itself  a  connexion  of  things  d  priori,  but  that  the 
whole  of  metaphysic  consists  of  nothing  else.  I  endeavoured  to  ascer- 
tain their  number;  and  having  done  this  to  my  satisfiEUstion,  upon  a 
single  principle,  I  proceeded  to  the  deduction  of  these  conceptions.  I 
now  saw  that  they  were  not  derived,  as  Hume  supposed,  &om  expe- 
rience, but  that  they  originated  in  the  understanding  it6el£** 

These  understanding  conceptions  {verstandea-hegriffe)  Kant  made  to 
be  twelve  in  number,  these  being  sub-categories  of  the  general  categories 
of  quantity,  quality,  relation,  and  modality.  We  have  here  the  whole 
basis  of  Kant's  critical  idealism  as  given  in  the  Kritik  der  rdnen 
Yemwnfi,  But  here  we  must  pause,  for  even  to  make  thus  much  wholly 
intelligible  to  the  English  student  (and  intelligent  enough  it  is),  would 
require  a  space  which  we  can  by  no  means  afford.  The  above  quotation 
occurs,  in  part,  in  the  volumes  before  us ;  and  it  shews  the  main  drift  of 
the  Kritilc  der  reinen  Vemunft,  It  was  to  ascertain  the  ct  jrriori 
elements  of  the  understanding  and  reason  ;  and  throughout  his  great 
work,  the  acute  though  somewhat  pedantic  German  philosopher  rings 
perpetual  changes  on  the  above  twelve  categories.  We  do  not  imagine 
that,  as  our  author  seems  to  imply,  if  not  to  say,  the  question  of 
human  freedom  was  prominent  in  the  mind  of  Kant  when  he  sat  down 
to  frame  his  celebrated  categories,  suggested  by  Hume's  one  category  of 
causation.  It  is  true  that  one  of  his  "  Antinomies,'*  in  an  advanced 
part  of  the  Kriiik  of  Heason,  consists  of  an  opposition  of  the  "  Thesis" 
which  asserts  free  causes,  to  the  ^^  Antithesis"  which  denies  them  :  but 
we  have  here  little  more  than  one  illustration  of  Kant's  doctrine  of 
the  powerlessness  of  reason  in  all  cases  which  are  not  strictly  within 
the  bounds  of  experience.  His  discussion  of  the  freedom  of  the  will 
is  reserved  for  another  work,  entitled  Practical  Reason  (PraJctiscIie 
Vemunft),  which  Kant  identifies,  in  fact,  with  moral  feeling  and 
principle,  or  the  operation  of  conscience.  In  the  attempt  to  expound 
Kant  and  other  German  philosophers,  many  Englishmen  have  no  doubt 
fiiiled;  and  we  cannot  promise  the  close  student  of  Kant  and  his 
successors  that  he  will  find  in  these  volumes  the  clue  of  Ariadne,  by 
which  to  wend  his  way  through  the  labyrinth  of  German  metaphysics, 
and  to  conquer  the  formidable  Minotaurs  of  that  marvellous  region  of 
mysteries  and  shadows.     Yet  those  who  are  willing  to  content  them- 
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selves  with  a  popular  glance  at  these  extraordinary  speculations,  having 
no  time,  and  it  may  be  no  inclination  for  anything  further,  may  here 
perhaps  find  what  may  in  some  measure  gratify  their  curiosity.  The 
author  gives  the  following  just  statement  of  the  peculiar  characteristic 
of  the  German  school: 

"  The  German  mode  of  philosophising  is  radically  distinct  from  ours. 
We  usually  commence  with  analyzing  mental  feelings  and  faculties ; 
with  instituting  inquiries  into  the  outtoard  manifestations  of  mind  ; 
and  from  these  draw  certain  conclusions  and  inferences.  Now  this  is  a 
very  humble  and  subordinate  department  of  science  in  the  estimation 
of  the  German.  He  has  more  lofty  aspirations,  and  aims  at  doing 
greater  things.  He  plunges  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  what  he  calls 
hiniaelf,  his  inward  and  living  principle ;  and  categorically  demands  to 
know  the  reasons  why  it  is  as  it  is,  and  why  he  is  stimulated  and  goaded 
on  to  know  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  his  own  individual  existence, 
as  well  as  the  existence  of  everything  which  surrounds  him.  He  seizes 
hold  of  his  own  mind  or  consciousness,  and  compels  it  to  submit  to  a 
peremptory  interrogation  and  cross-examination.  He  does  not  trouble 
himself  much  about  an  external  world,  for  his  purpose  is  to  dig  a  deep 
and  firm  foundation  out  of  his  own  thinking  principle.  Here  he  seeks 
for  the  primitive  truth — the  Urwaihr,  or  the  absolutely  and  eternally 
true." 

It  is  so  unusual  to  meet  with  a  lady  metaphysician,  that  we  are 
tempted  to  introduce  to  our  readers  Lady  Mary  Shepherd,  authoress  of 
an  '^  Essay  on  the  Belation  of  Cause  and  Effect,*'  and  also  of  ''  Essays 
on  the  Perception  of  an  External  Universe,  and  other  subjects  connected 
with  the  doctrine  of  Causation;"  the  former  work  being  published  in 
1824,  and  the  latter  in  1827.  We  had  previously  heard  of  this  lady, 
who  has  trodden  in  a  path  somewhat  unbeaten  by  female  footsteps; 
but  not  having  happened  to  meet  with  her  writings,  we  are  glad  of  the 
professor's  introducton  to  her  acquaintance.  He  gives  her  credit  for 
having  written  works  which,  "considered  as  the  productions  of  a  lady," 
are  justly  entitled  to  high  praise.  We  are  not  sure  that  ladies  generallj'- 
feel  much  flattered  by  this  somewhat  left-handed  commendation;  but 
be  this  as  it  may,  it  appears  that  Lady  Shepherd,  actuated  by  the  sincere 
conviction  that  the  views  of  Hume,  Reid,  Stewart,  and  Brown,  on 
causation,  "  led  by  an  inevitable  consequence  to  downright  atheism," 
endeavoured  to  counteract  them  by  availing  herself  of  the  press;  and  Mr. 
Blakey  thinks  that  the  views  in  question  did  much  harm  in  Scotland, 
aud  that  Lady  Shepherd  did  much  to  remedy  the  evil. 

"Every  young  man  who  came  from  the  universities  of  Scotland, 
attempted  to  show  off  his  subtilty  and  academic  lore,  by  denying  that 
there  was  an  real  causation  in  the  world  ;  all  was  mere  imagination, 
and  a  piece  of  gross  vulgar  credulity.  Her  ladyship's  efforts  were 
therefore  well-timed ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  but  their  influence  was  de- 
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cideJ  in  giving  a  considerable  check  to  these  illogical  and  dangerous 
opinions." 

We  confess  that,  with  some  personal  knowledge  of  the  state  of  things 
in  the  Scottish  universities  towards  the  close  of  the  period  referred 
to,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  effect  of  the  alleged  doctrine  of 
caiisation,  as  here  stated,  is  somewhat  exaggerated.  And  as  to  the 
doctrine  itself,  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  its  most  luminous  and  detailed  ex- 
pounder, was  unquestionably  a  very  sincere  and  devout  theist ;  and  in 
advocating  his  theory  of  causation,  he  believed,  no  doubt,  that  he  was 
merely  insisting  on  the  fact  of  human  ignorance  respecting  any  tie 
which  may  bind  together  cause  and  effect.  For  example,  we  know  that 
the  fluoric  acid  dissolves  flint ;  we  know  the  fact,  but  the  modtis  opercuidi 
we  know  not ;  and  so  of  all  cases.  The  general  propositions  which  Lady 
Mary  Shepherd  proposes  to  establish,  are  the  following  : — 

"  1.  That  objects  cannot  begin  their  own  existence ;  2.  That  like 
objects  must  have  like  qualities  ;  3.  That  like  causes  must  generate  like 
effects  ;  4.  That  objects  of  which  we  have  had  no  experience  must  re- 
semble those  of  which  we  have  had  experience,  for  that  the  course  of 
nature  continues  uniformly  the  same." 

We  are  not  aware  that  Dr.  Brown  would  for  a  moment  have  disputed 
any  one  of  these  propositions,  understood  with  such  explanations  of 
their  meaning  as  it  appears  to  us  must  have  been  intended  by  the  fair 
authoress.  Her  ladyship's  talent  for  abstract  thinking  may  perhaps  be 
better  illustrated  by  the  following  quotation  from  her  essays,  and  this 
independently  of  any  criticism  of  her  theory.  The  subject  is  the  cer- 
tainty of  our  own  existence : — 

"  The  idea  of  our  own  independent  existence  is  generated  by  ob- 
serving that  the  compound  mass  we  term  self  can  exist  when  we  do  not 
observe  it ;  and  we  have  thus  the  idea  of  our  own  existence,  in  that  it 
needs  must  continue  to  exist  when  unperceived,  as  well  as  during  the 
sensation  of  it  when  perceived.  Besides,  on  this  subject,  as  on 
every  other,  it  is  the  causes  for  the  constant  eftects  (the  objects  whose 
union  shall  bear  out  similar  results),  to  which  there  is  a  tacit  reference 
as  the  true  and  continued  existences  in  nature.  Now  the  causes  for  the 
general  powers  of  sensation  cannot  be  the  same  as  those  for  any 
particular  sensation,  and  so  must  be  independent  of  each;  and  indeed 
each  sensation  is  always ^e^  as  an  effect,  'as  beginning  to  be ;'  therefore, 
what  we  allude  to  as  se^f,  is  a  continued  existing  capacity  in  nature 
(unknown,  unperceived),  fitted  to  revive  when  suspended  in  sleep,  or 
otherwise,  and  to  keep  up  during  the  periods  of  watchfulness  the  powers 
of  life  and  consciousness,  especially  those  which  determine  the  union  of 
memory  with  sense.  For  as  sensation  is  interrupted,  and  is  an  effect, 
the  original  cause  must  be  uninterrupted ;  and  such  an  uninterrupted 
cause  as  is  eqiial  to  keep  up  the  life  of  the  body,  or  mass  deemed  our 
own  body,  and  to  unite  it  under  that  form  with  the  powers  of  memory 
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ftnd  sense.  Identity,  therefore,  has  nothing  to  do  with  sameness  of 
particleSy  but  only  has  relation  to  those  powers  in  nature  (flowing  from 
that  continuous  being,  the  God  of  Nature)  which  are  capable  of  giving 
birth  to  that  constant  effect,  the  sense  of  continuous  existence ;  which 
sense,  when  analyzed,  is  the  union  of  the  ideas  of  memory  with  the 
impressions  of  present  sense.  Should  it  be  objected  that  the  causes  for 
such  a  union  might  be  interrupted,  then  as  these  would  '  begin  their 
existences,'  and  would  only  be  effects,  the  mind  would  go  backwards  till 
it  reposed  in  some  ttninterrupt^  cause,  and  would  consider  such,  and 
such  only,  as  an  independent  capacity  in  nature,  fitted  to  excite  the 
onion  of  memory  with  present  sense,  and  as  the  complicate  being 
9e(f,  which,  when  conscious,  would  take  notice  of  its  existence,  and 
when  unconscious  (as  in  sound  sleep),  would  exist  independently  of  its 
own  observatios." 

In  conclusion,  we  are  free  to  admit  that,  although  we  do  not  consider 
this  work  to  be  all  that  could  be  desired  in  point  of  execution,  it  is 
nevertheless  valuable  as  a  sort  of  general  guide  and  index  to  the  leading 
opinions  of  the  most  celebrated  writers  on  psychology  in  all  ages. 
What  we  should  like  to  see  is,  a  history  of  philosophy  written  in  the 
condensed,  analytical,  and  discriminative  manner,  which  makes  Dugald 
Stewart's  Dissertation  on  this  subject  so  truly  valuable.  Such  a  work 
must  probably  treat  the  subject  by  a  rationale  of  the  several  schools, 
{rather  than  in  the  chronological  detail  adopted  in  these  volumes.  Yet 
they  are  often  deficient  in  detail.  For  instance,  Flato  and  Aristotle  are 
dbmissed  far  too  summarily.  Their  metaphysics  do  not  occupy  twenty 
pages  of  the  work,  independently  of  the  notice  of  Aristotle's  logic 
The  account,  also,  of  a  name  so  important  as  that  of  Leibnitz  might 
have  been  expected  to  be  more  copious  in  a  work  of  such  extent :  and, 
by  the  way,  the  author's  views  of  the  science  of  logic  we  hold  to  be 
altogether  erroneous,  cashiering  it,  as  he  does,  altogether,  in  a  small 
work  published  on  this  subject,  from  the  domain  of  the  exact  sciences. 
We  have  not  been  struck  with  those  parts  of  the  work  which  contain 
the  author's  original  dissertations  on  the  '^  Faculties  of  the  Mind,"  the 
«  Nature  of  Truth,"  the  "  Sublime  and  Beautiful,"  <kc.  They  are  not 
diaracterized,  as  appears  to  us,  by  that  high  critical  acumen  which  is 
required  in  order  to  redeem  a  history  of  philosophy  from  the  irrelevancy 
of  original  discussions,  and  we  think  that  the  work  would  have  been 
unproved  by  their  omission,  and  by  the  substitution  of  a  more  elaborate 
digest  of  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  principal  psychologists.  As  it  is, 
however,  it  may  do  something,  and  we  hope  it  will,  to  introduce 
the  subject  further  among  general  readers ;  and  the  high  moral  tone  of 
the  work  renders  it  unexceptionable  in  whatever  quarter  it  may  find 
its  way. 
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abt.  vl— the  plea  of  insanity  in  criminal  cases.* 

Is  there  any  legal  test  of  insanity,  defined  by  statute,  or  established  by 
precedent,  to  guide  the  course  of  criminal  justice  in  its  dealings  with 
erery  accused  person  alleged  to  be  insane  ?  To  some  this  question  may 
appear  captious — ^to  others,  foolish ;  nevertheless,  we  put  it  Has  the 
criminal  law  of  this  country  any  established  test  of  the  state  of  mind  of 
every  accused  party  with  reference  to  the  crime  committed  1  If  it  has,  we 
humbly  confess  our  ignorance  of  it,  and  admit  the  impertinence  of  our 
question. 

Probably  we  shall  be  told  that  it  has;  that  Lord  Erskine  established 
delusion  to  be  the  true  characteristic  of  insanity,  and  that  since  his  time 
delusion  has  been  received  by  the  courts  as  the  test  of  that  condition. 
This  is  positive  so  far  as  it  goes  ;  but  does  it  fully  answer  the  question  t 
Is  delusion  so  invariably  a  symptom  of  insanity  that  the  disorder  can- 
not be  said  to  exist  without  it  1  Such,  indeed,  was  Lord  Erskine*is 
opinion.  He  laid  it  down  that  there  could  be  no  insanity  without 
delusion;  he  said,  that  the  person,  who  enjoying  perfect  use  of  his  senses^ 
interprets  the  evidence  of  his  senses  in  the  common  manner,  has  no 
delusion,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  insane.  And  Sir  John  NichoQ 
elucidated  this  view  very  clearly  in  the  well-known  case  of  "  Dew  v, 
Clarke ;"  he  said — 

"  The  true  criterion,  the  true  test  of  the  absence  or  presence  of  in- 
sanity, I  take  to  be  the  absence  or  presence  of  what,  used  in  a  certain 
sense  of  it,  is  compressible  in  a  single  term — ^namely,  ddusion,^^  .... 
**  In  the  absence  of  anything  in  the  nature  of  delusion,  the  supposed 
lunatic  is,  in  my  judgment,  not  properly  or  essentially  insane." 

The  same  opinion  was  also  quoted  approvingly  by  Lord  Brougham, 
in  the  Gibson  will  case ;  and  Lord  Denman,  in  his  charge  to  the  jury 
in  "  Begina  v.  Smith,"  for  murder,  observed  that — 

"  To  say  a  man  was  irresponsible,  without  positive  proof  of  any  act 
to  show  that  he  was  labouring  under  some  delusioji,  seemed  to  him  to 
be  a  presumption  of  knowledge  which  none  but  the  great  Creator  him- ' 
sdf  could  possess." 

Moreover,  &r  John  NichoU  laid  it  down  that  mere  eccentricity,  or 
great  caprice,  or  violence  of  temper,  is  not  enough  to  constitute  mental 
unsoundness ;  but  there  must  be  a  delusion,  which  he  defines  to  be  "  a 
belief  of  facts  which  no  rational  person  would  have  believed."    This 
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definition^  as  amended  by  Lord  Brougham,  and  expressed  to  be  "  a 
belief  of  things  as  realities,  which  exist  only  in  the  imagination  of  the 
patient,"  may  be  accepted  as  the  legal  meaning  of  the  term  delusion. 
So  far  all  is  clear;  an  insane  person  is  a  person  subject  to  a  delusion, 
and  we  are  told  what  a  delusion  is.  But  have  the  courts  always 
observed  this  rule,  and  invariably  refused  to  admit  the  pica  of  insanity 
unless  a  delusion  could  be  proved?  We  find  it  has  not  been  so. 
Although,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  case  of  Smith,  convicted  and  exe- 
cuted for  the  unpremeditated  murder  of  a  woman,  whom  he  met 
accidentally,  and  who  was  perfectly  unknown  to  him,  we  have  the  plea  of 
insanity  indignantly  rejected  by  Lord  Dcnman,  on  the  express  ground 
that  no  delusion  had  been  proved;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,in  the  case  of 
Ovenston,  tried  before  Justice  Maule  for  the  premeditated  murder  of  a 
man  with  whom  he  had  quarrelled,  and  against  whom  he  bore  malice, 
the  prisoner  was  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  although  no  distinct 
delusion  was  proved.  We  are  firmly  persuaded  of  the  justness  of  the 
verdict  in  the  latter  case;  and  it  would  be  easy  to  cite  many  equally  just 
decisions  in  which  the  plea  of  insanity  has  been  admitted,  although  no 
delusion  had  been  shown. 

Furthermore,  in  the  trial  of  the  case  "  Bainbrigge  v.  Bainbrigge,"  Lord 
Campbell  distinctly  said,  "  There  may  be  mania  without  delusion."  Pre- 
suming that  his  lordship  employed  the  term  mauia  in  its  general  sense, 
as  synonymous  with  insanity,  we  would  ask  what  proof  does  the  law 
admit  of  this  kind  of  insanity  1  For  having  been  told  tliat  delusion 
is  the  only  recognised  legal  test  of  insanity,  we  are  anxious  to  know  how 
a  case  of  insanity,  in  which  no  delusion  exists,  can  be  proved. 

Medical  psychologists,  since  the  time  that  Pinel  wrote  of  vmnie  sans 
delire  have  been  well  aware  that  "  mania  may  exist  uncomplicated  with 
mental  delusion"  (Hoffbauer),  and  equally  well  aware  that  lawyers 
have  commonly  refused  to  listen  to  their  evidence  on  this  point.  We 
are  well  pleased,  therefore,  to  find  Lord  Campbell  saying,  in  July,  1850, 
"  there  may  be  mania  without  delusion,"  notwithstanding  that  Lord  Den- 
man,  in  March,  1849,  had  stated  such  an  opinion  ''  to  be  a  presumption 
of  knowledge  which  none  but  the  great  Creator  himself  could  possess." 
The  expounders  of  the  law  are  sometimes  pleased  to  be  jocose  on  the 
difference  of  opinion  among  medical  men,  and  no  later  than  last  month. 
Lord  Chancellor  Truro  deliberately  asserted  that  medical  witnesses 
invariably  gave  evidence  in  favour  of  the  party  which  pays  them  ;  but 
we  have  adduced  proof  that  difference  of  opinion  is  not  confined  exclu- 
sively to  "  those  doctors ;"  and  we,-  in  our  turn,  might  make  merry  did 
it  not  happen  that  the  difference  of  opinion  among  chief-justices,  some- 
times involves  the  hanging  of  a  man,  and,  therefore,  is  no  joking  matter. 
Returning  to  our  question,  we  again  ask  what  is  the  legal  test  of  insanity 
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onaccompaiiied  by  delusion  ?  We  believe  there  is  no  test;  consequently, 
as  there  are  very  many  cases  of  insanity  without  delusion,  we  repeat  our 
assertion,  that,  practically  speaking,  the  law  lias  no  test,  universally 
applicable,  by  which  to  try  the  alleged  insanity  of  an  accused  party. 
Dr.  Bucknill,  in  his  pamphlet,  mentions  that. 

Lord  Campbell,  in  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  after  alluding  to 
his  "  very  long  and  verj-  large  attention  to  the  subject,"  said,  "  he  had 
looked  into  all  the  cases  that  had  occurred  since  Arnold's  trial,  1723,  and 
to  the  directions  of  the  judges  in  the  case  of  Lord  Ferrers,  Bellingham, 
Oxford,  Francis,  and  M'Naughten,  and  he  must  be  allowed  to  say  that 
there  was  a  wide  difference,  both  in  meaning  and  in  words,  in  their  descrip- 
tion of  the  law." — Hansard's  Parlianimtary  Debates,  vol.  Ixvii.,  p.  92. 

We  have  pointed  out  one  of  the  differences  to  which  Lord  Campbell 
alludes;  we  proceed  to  point  out  another.  At  the  trial  of  Hadfield,  the 
presiding  judge.  Lord  Kenyon,  expressed  this  opinion :  "  If  a  man  be  in 
a  deranged  state  of  mind  at  the  time  of  committing  an  act,  he  is  not 
criminally  answerable ;  the  material  part  of  the  case  is,  whether,  at  the 
very  time  his  mind  was  sane," — i.e.,  according  to  the  legal  definition  of 
sanity, — "his  mind  was  free  from  any  delusion.  Now,  supposing  that 
the  accused  is  clearly  proved  to  have  laboured  under  some  delusion  at 
the  time  he  committed  the  crime,  consequently  was  legally  insane;  nay, 
more,  suppose  that  it  is  shown  *  that  the  act  in  question  was  the  imme- 
diate unqualified  offspring  of  the  disease'  (Erskine),  does  that  exempt 
the  accused  from  legal  responsibility]  Lord  Erskine,  and  the  majority 
of  his  contemporaries,  thought  it  did;  not  so,  however,  our  modern 
judges ;  in  their  answers  to  the  questions  proposed  to  them  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  relative  to  the  case  of  M*Naughten,  they  stated :  *  The 
opinion  of  the  judges  was,  that  notwithstanding  the  party  committed  a 
wrong  act  while  labouring  under  the  idea  he  was  redressing  a  supposed 
grievance  or  injury,  or  under  tlie  impression  of  obtaining  some  public 
or  private  benefit,  Ae  vxts  liable  to  punishment.'  And  in  answer  to  the 
question  *  If  a  person  under  an  insane  delusion  as  to  existing  facts^ 
commits  an  offence  in  consequence  thereof,  is  he  hereby  excused?'  also 
sdd,  '  If  the  delusion  v)ere  only  partial,  the  party  accused  toas  equally 
liable  with  a  person  of  sane  mind.  If  the  accused  killed  another  in  self- 
defence,  he  would  be  entitled  to  an  acquittal;  but  if  the  crime  were 
committed  for  any  supposed  injury,  he  would  then  be  liable  to  the  pun- 
ishment awarded  by  the  laws  to  his  crime.'  By  this  rule,  if  a  man 
subject  to  a  single  delusion,  to  wit,  that  such  a  one  had  debauched  his 
wife,  actuated  by  his  delusion,  were  to  kill  that  person  in  revenge  for 
*  the  supposed  injury*  he  would,  nevertheless,  be  liable  to  punishment, 
notwithstanding  he  had  been  proved  insane,  and  his  act  shown  to  be 
the  '  unqualified  offspring  of  his  disease.'     And  if  in  such  a  case  the 
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friends  of  the  prisoner  should  set  up  the  plea  of  insanity,  and  prove  the 
previous  existence  of  the  delusion,  they  would  only  aggravate  his  posi- 
tion by  establishing  malice  prepense.** 

F(»rtunately  for  humanity,  the  practice  of  the  law  does  not  always 
accord  with  the  theory,  nor  do  juries  invariably  follow  the  direction  of 
the  bench;  and  we  very  much  doubt  if  twelve  men  could  be  found  to 
convict  a  man  of  a  crime  which  had  been  shown  to  be  the  **  unqualified 
offiipring*'  of  an  insane  delusion. 

It  was,  perhaps,  a  perception  of  the  practical  inefficacy  of  the  law  to 
reach  that  class  of  insane  offenders  which  it  does  not  exempt  from 
punishment,  which  led  our  judges  to  require  proof  of  something  more 
than  the  mere  existence  of  insanity.  For  they  decided — and  never  was 
a  legal  opinion  more  carefully  considered,  or  more  deliberately  pro- 
nounced— "  that  before  a  plea  of  insanity  should  be  allowed,  undoubted 
evidence  ought  to  be  adduced  that  the  accused  was  of  diseased  mind, 
and  that  at  the  time  he  committed  the  act  he  was  not  conscious  of  right 
€md  vyrongP  Such  is  the  view  which  the  law  takes  regarding  the  plea 
of  insanity,  and  on  which  it  generally  proceeds.  We  say  generally, 
because  exceptions  have  already  occurred;  for  instance,  the  case  of 
**  Eegina  v.  Frost,"  in  which  Mr.  Justice  Williams,  in  his  charge  to  the 
jury,  told  them,  "  it  was  not  merely  for  them  to  consider  whether  he 
(the  prisoner)  knew  right  from  wrong,  but  whether  he  was,  at  the 
time  he  committed  the  offence,  deranged  or  not;**  thus  making  the 
mental  derangement  itself  the  ground  for  acquittal.  The  capacity  of 
distinguishing  between  right  and  wrong  being,  without  doubt,  the 
received  test  for  deciding  the  legal  liability  of  an  accused  party,  it  is 
well  to  inquire  into  its  signification.  What  then  does  the  law,  or  what 
do  the  judges  mean,  by  the  terms  right  and  wrong  ?  Do  they  mean 
moral  and  immoral,  or  lawful  and  unlawful  ?  Do  they  refer  to  divine 
or  human  laws  ?  The  language  employed  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
ornaments  of  Che  bench,  in  different  cases,  clearly  shows  that  they  spoke 
with  reference  to  the  moral  law,*  whilst  the  terms  employed  by  the 
fifteen  judges,  in  the  opinion  above  quoted  from,  seem  to  make  the  law 
itself  the  standard  of  wrong.  They  said — "  Every  person  was  supposed 
to  know  what  ths  law  was,  and  there/ore  nothing  could  justify  a  wrong 
act,  except  it  was  clearly  proved  that  the  party  did  not  know  right 
ftom  wrong."  This  difference  of  language  leaves  the  point  undecided, 
for  there  is  an  obvious  distinction  between  moral  wrong  and  legal  cul- 
pability; many  acts  are  wicked  and  immoral  which  are  not  illegal; 
while  others  may  be  illegal,  though  not  essentially  immoral. 

*  Sef  the  Cliarge  of  Lord  Manifield,  in  Rex  v.  BeUingham ;  and  that  of  Lord  Lynd^ 
hunt,  in  Rex  9.  Offord,  in  both  of  which  they  speak  of  "  crime  against  the  laws  of  Ood 
and  Nature." 
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We  will  not,  however,  insist  on  this  difference ;  for  as  human  laws 
are  supposed  to  be  based  in  principle  on  the  divine  law — the  moral 
law  being  the  soul  or  animus  of  all  human  legislation — the  greater 
principle  necessarily  comprises  the  lesser.  Still  we  think  it  desirable 
that  a  science  whidi  sets  so  great  a  value  on  verbal  exactitude,  and 
attaches  so  much  importance  to  technicalities,  should  be  precise  in  the 
meaning  of  the  language  it  employs,  and  should  make  it  imderstood, 
that  when  it  speaks  of  an  act  being  right  or  wrong,  it  means  lawful  or 
unlawful.  The  l^al  exemption  of  a  party  from  the  liability  to  be 
punished  for  an  illegal  act,  consbts,  then,  of  two  conditions :  first — an  in- 
sane state  of  mind;  second — unconsciousness  of  the  ill^ality  of  the  act. 
We  have  already  shown  that  the  sole  legal  test  for  the  first  of  these 
conditions,  the  insanity,  is  capable  of  merely  partial  application.  Has 
the  law  any  more  comprehensive  or  exact  test  of  consciousness  1  What 
kind  of  proof  does  it  require  to  show  that  the  accused  party,  at  the 
time  of  committing  the  offence,  was  conscious  of  acting  against  the  law  ? 

The  lawyer  would  perhaps  answer,  that  the  law  does  not  ask  for  positive 
proof  of  such  consciousness,  but  supposes  every  person  to  know  what  i» 
legal  or  illegal,  until  proof  to  the  contrary  is  adduced.  It  is  the  state 
of  unconsciousness,  not  that  of  consciousness,  which  it  requires  should 
be  proved.  But  unconsciousness,  being  a  negative  condition,  cannot  be 
proved  directly.  By  what  method  then,  does  the  law  investigate  this 
condition  I  For  the  sake  of  clearness,  we  propose  to  conduct  our  argument 
on  this  head  in  the  interrogative  form.  We  imagine  ourselves  con- 
versing with  one  learned  in  this  branch  of  the  law,  and  we  ask  him : 

If  an  accused  party  is  proved  to  have  laboured  under  a  delusion, 
consequently  to  have  been  legally  insane,  does  that  excuse  his  crime  1 — 
Certainly  not;  his  delusion  may  not  in  any  way  have  influenced  his 
crime. 

But  in  the  present  instance  it  is  shown  that  it  did,  for  the  illegal  act 
was  committed  under  the  immediate  impulse  of  the  delusion ;  does  that 
excuse  him  ? — Far  from  it ;  you  must  now  prove  that,  at  the  time  he 
committed  the  act,  he  was  not  conscious  of  its  illegality. 

But  how  is  that  want  of  consciousness  to  be  proved  1 — By  reference  to 
the  circumstances  attendant  upon  the  act;  to  the  known  character, 
and  previous  history  of  the  accused;  to  his  behaviour  immediately 
before  the  committal  of  the  act;  to  the  violence  and  inconsequence  of 
the  deed  itself ;  to  the  want  of  all  ordinary  motives,  such  as  revenge> 
anger,  or  cupidity ;  to  his  conduct  after  the  act  was  committed ;  to  the 
absence  of  any  precautions  to  elude  detection  or  secure  safety  by  flight. 

Very  good,  that  will  do. — Nevertheless,  it  does  not  affect  the  immediate 
question  proposed,  nor  prove  the  absence  of  consciousness;  it  proves 
ibe  want  of  many  motives  and  sentiments  common  to  humanity,  but 
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it  does  not  prove  any  want  of  knowledge  of  tbc  law.  These  circum- 
stances are  evidence  as  to  certain  conditions  or  states  of  mind,  similar 
in  character  to  consciousness,  but  not  identical ;  for  the  consciousness  of 
legal  right  and  wrong  being  a  definite  state  of  mind,  it  follows  that 
your  accepted  proof  amounts  only  to  an  attempt  to  show  the  non- 
existence of  a  certain  state  of  mind,  by  reference  to  the  absence  or 
presence  of  certain  other  states  of  mind,  essentially  different  in  nature, 
and  with  which  it  has  not  any  immediate  or  necessary  connexion.  For 
having  no  method  for  directly  ascertainhig  the  state  of  a  party's  mind 
on  a  certain  occasion  with  reference  to  a  stated  act,  you  seek  to  elucidate 
it,  by  inquiry  into  other  corUeinjyorary  states  of  mind  as  evidenced 
by  other  acts;  so  that  your  legal  investigation  becomes  a  psychological 
problem,  and  the  question  is  brought  into  the  domains  of  a  special 
science,  which  is  not  that  of  the  law.  But  the  evidence  or  absence  of 
design,  of  all  ordinary  motives,  of  pity,  of  remorse,  of  caution, 
of  the  sentiment  of  self-preservation,  from  which  you  deduce  your  con- 
viction of  the  simultaneous  want  of  legal  consciousness,  tiiough  no 
eYidence  pro  hoc  vicey  is  strong  evidence  of  an  impaired  condition  of  the 
mental  faculties  generally,  and  goes  far  to  demonstrate  radical  unsound- 
ness of  mind.  But  this  is  merely  coming  round  again  to  the  point 
already  established — ^viz.  the  insanity. — Yes;  but  it  proves  more  than 
the  mere  existence  of  insanity;  it  demonstrates  an  amount  of  unsound- 
ness of  mind  sufficient  to  exempt  the  accused  party  from  legal  respon- 
sibility. 

Then  you  admit  that  it  is  the  relative  amount  of  insanity,  not  the 
consciousness  of  right  and  wrong,  which  is  the  real  legal  test  of  the 
liability  of  an  accused  party  admitted  to  be  insane? — Perhaps  it  is  so: 
jou  are  aware  that  the  law  acknowledges  two  specific  states  of  in- 
sanity— partial  insanity  and  total  insanity. 

It  does;  but  does  it  distinguish  those  conditions?  does  it  define  the 
limit  ut  which  partial  insanity  passes  into  total  ? — Certainly.  It  was 
Lord  Hale  who  first  laid  it  down  that  insanity  may  be  general,  or  it 
may  be  partial.  "There  is,"  B&ys  he,  "a  partial  insanity  of  mind,  and 
there  is  a  total  insanity;"  and  the  former  he  says  is  expressed  by  the 
phrase  "  quoad  hoc  vel  illud  insanire"  (1  P.  C.  c.  4,  s.  2).  Sir  John 
Nicholl  (and  Hale  does  not  differ)  speaks  of  "  partial  insanity  as  only 
that  which  is  occasionally  called  forth,  and  not  that  which  only  exists 
occasionally"  (Brougham). 

Just  so:  what  the  lawyers  call  partial  insanity,  medical  men  call 
"monomania;**  meaning  thereby  a  state  of  mind  in  which  a  person  is 
uniformly  irrational  upon  some  particular  subject,  or  group  of  subjects, 
but  at  the  same  time  perfectly  rational  on  all  other  matters :  how  does 
monomania  or,  as  you  term  it,  "partial  insanity,"  excuse  an  offence? — 
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I  have  already  stated  that  it  does  not,  unless  accompanied  by  a  state  of 
unconsciousness  of  right  and  wrong. 

But  I  have  demonstrated  the  impossibility  of  directly  proving  that  par- 
ticular state  of  mind,  and  shown  that  it  can  merely  be  made  presumptive 
by  establishing  such  an  amount  of  disorder  of  the  mind  as  does  not  ac- 
cord with  the  legal  definition  of  partial  insanity,  but  renders  it  general 
insanity.     Now,  does  general  insanity  excuse  an  offence  ? — Assuredly. 

It  seems  then,  touching  this  plea  of  insanity,  that  although  the 
law,  in  theory,  requires  proof,  first  of  the  insanity,  and  secondly,  that 
the  insanity  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  destroy  the  capacity  of  under- 
standing the  legal  relations  of  an  act ;  yet  in  practice,  the  decision  turns 
upon  this  point — is  the  insanity  partial  or  general] — If  shown  to  be 
only  partial,  it  does  not  exonerate  the  accused ;  if  general,  it  does. 

In  concluding  this  interrogation  we  ask.  Who  then  are  the  fittest 
persons  to  investigate  a  case  of  alleged  insanity?  Common  sense  would 
select  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane. 
The  law,  however,  holds  a  difierent  opinion — ^it  disregards  medical 
evidence,  and  leaves  the  judgment  of  the  matter  to  men,  many  of  whom 
never  saw  a  case  of  insanity  in  their  lives.  It  certainly  allows  medical 
witnesses  to  be  examined  (yet  will  not  always  hear  them),  and  permits 
them  to  give  a  general  scientific  opinion  on  some  supposititious  case  con- 
structed to  resemble  that  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  but  it  silences  them 
when  they  attempt  to  ^ve  a  direct  opinion  on  the  case  before  the  court. 

We  fully  mdderstand  the  grounds  on  which  the  legal  objection  to  me- 
dical evidence,  in  these  cases,  is  raised.  An  opinion  as  to  the  existing 
state  of  a  prisoner's  mind  at  the  time  of  trial,  founded  on  personal 
examination,  is  good  evidence  ;  but  an  opinion  founded  wholly  on  the 
observation  of  others  as  to  the  probable  state  of  a  prisoner  s  mind  at 
some  antecedent  period — viz.,  at  the  time  when  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted, is  not  legal  evidence,  and,  notwitlistanding  it  has  been  some- 
times admitted,  is  commonly  rejected.  Unfortunately  it  rarely  hap- 
pens that  a  medical  man  has  an  opportunity  of  testifying  as  to  the 
state  of  mind  of  an  accused  party  at  the  precise  time  when  the  crime 
was  committed,  for  he  is  not  usually  required  to  make  his  examina- 
tion until  the  attorney  for  the  defence  is  getting  up  his  case,  that  is, 
shortly  before  the  trial,  and  generally  some  months  after  the  date  of  the 
offence.  In  this  interval  a  great  change  may  have  taken  place  in  the 
prisoner's  mind.  On  the  one  hand,  a  person  decidedly  insane  at  the 
time  of  committing  an  offence  may  have  perfectly  recovered  his  reason ; 
whilst  another,  sane  when  the  crime  was  committed,  may  have  become 
insane  from  remorse,  imprisonment,  and  the  anxiety  of  mind  arising 
from  hb  position. 

Since  the  law  requires  pontive  evidence  that  the  accused  was  of 
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diseased  mind  at  the  time  he  committed  the  offence,  it  follows  that 
unless  the  medical  witness  can  testify  this  from  personal  observation 
made  at  the  time,  his  testimony  has  no  legal  value.  The  function  of 
,the  witness  is  solely  to  relate  facts ;  a  conclusion  founded  on  circum- 
stances related  by  other  witnesses,  i.  &  upon  Jiearsay,  not  being  fact, 
is  not  legal  evidence,  but  merely  opinion,  which  the  court  has  a  discre- 
tionary power  to  admit  or  reject.  We  think  it  excusable  for  us  to 
have  directed  special  attention  to  this  point,  on  account  of  the  false 
position  in  which  medical  witnesses  are  frequently  placed  by  disregard- 
ing it.  It  is  well  known  that  our  judges  are  kind-hearted  and  con« 
ficientious  men,  willing,  on  every  possible  occasion,  to  temper  justice 
with  mercy ;  but  they  have  their  professional  prejudices,  and  when 
they  refuse  to  listen  to  medical  witnesses  on  the  plea  of  insanity.,  they 
are  actuated,  not  by  a  wish  to  stifle  the  voice  of  humanity,  but  by  a 
predilection  for  established  legal  forms,  and  a  jealousy  of  any  infringe- 
ment or  innovation  of  the  law  of  evidence. 

However,  now  that  a  radical  reform  of  the  law  is  in  agitation,  and 
the  profane  hand  of  parliament  has  already  meddled  with  the  venerable 
structure  of  the  law  of  evidence,  we  hope  that  some  provision  will  be 
made  to  admit  of  medical  opinions  being  received  as  evidence,  even 
when  formed  solely  on  the  sworn  testimony  of  other  witnesses,  without 
personal  knowledge  of  the  facts.  This  is  one  of  the  points  to  which 
the  committee  appointed  by  the  ''  Association  of  Medical  Officers  of 
Hospitals  for  the  Insane*'  for  suggesting  amendments  of  the  law  relating 
to  lunacy  should  direct  its  attention.  We  cannot  see  what  danger  or 
inconvenience  could  result  from  the  proposed  arrangement ;  the  evi- 
dence of  the  medical  witness  would  not  decide  the  case ;  his  opinion 
would  go  to  the  jury  with  the  rest  of  the  testimony,  after  liaving  been 
analyzed  and  sifted  by  the  judge,  and  the  jury  would  estimate  its  value 
in  accordance  with  their  oath.  Whatever  might  be  the  practical  results 
of  the  alteration,  one  of  its  agreeable  effects  would  be,  that  it  would 
enable  the  medical  practitioner  conversant  with  insanity  to  appear  in  the 
witness-box,  without  having  to  dread  the  interruption  of  the  court,  and 
the  gentle  admonition,  "  not  to  take  upon  himself  the  functions  of 
the  judge  and  jury."  In  the  meantime  whilst  waiting  for  this  de- 
sirable change,  we  respectfully  suggest  to  our  judges,  that  they 
should  exercise  the  power  they  possess,  of  staying  counsel  in  putting 
an  improper  leading  question,  instead  of  reprimanding  the  medical 
witness  for  answering  it. 

Moreover,  there  is  frequently  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Bench, 
not  merely  to  reject  medical  evidence  on  technical  grounds,  but  also 
to  depreciate  the  scientific  value  of  such  evidence.  One  judge  (Den- 
man)  says  that  ^  doctors  are  in  the  habit  of  making  theories,"  and 
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tells  a  medical  witness  that  "his  opinion  had  been  yery rashly  formed." 
Another  judge  (Campbell)  tells  the  jury,  that  the  medical  witnesses  in 
a  case  "  might  just  as  well  have  stayed  at  home,  and  attended  to 
their  patients."  Another  judge  (Alderson)  says  he  will  not  allow  any 
medical  witness  to  usurp  the  fimctions  both  of  "judge  and  jury;" 
and  Lord  Chancellor  Truro  is  reported  to  have  said, "  his  experience 
taught  him  there  were  very  few  cases  of  insanity  in  which  any  good 
came  from  the  examination  of  medical  witnesses.  Their  evidence 
sometimes  adorned  a  case,  and  gave  rise  to  very  agreeable  and  interesting 
scientific  discussions ;  but,  after  all,  it  had  little  or  no  weight  with  a  jury." 

From  these  expressions  it  would  seem  that  medical  witnesses  are 
looked  upon  as  %fUrtider$  in  the  case,  and  supposed  to  be  actuated  by 
an  inclination  to  busy  themselves  about  matters  with  which  they  have 
no  real  concern.  We  indignantly  repel  an  imputation  so  uncalled  for  and 
unjust  that  we  are  at  a  loss  clearly  to  account  for  it.  Wc  suppose  it  pro- 
ceeds frt)m  a  supposition  that  every  man,  of  sound  mind  himself,  has  an 
intuitive  perception  of  the  characteristics  of  sound  mind  in  others 
and  therefore  is  a  competent  judge  upon  all  questions  concerning  the 
integrity  of  the  mental  faculties.  But  is  it  so  ?  is  this  supposition 
a  legal  fiction  or  a  £act  1  For  our  own  part  we  do  not  consider  the 
operations  of  the  human  mind  so  self-evident  that  a  critical  knowledge 
of  them  can  be  obtained  without  careful  study  and  reflection.  In  the 
class  of  citizens  from  whom  juries  are  usually  selected  how  few  are 
learned  in  the  sdenoe  of  the  mind,  or  capable  of  analyzing  the  most  simple 
mental  process.  We  shall  perhaps  be  told  that  juries  have  not  to  deal 
with  nice  metaphysical  distinctions,  but  plain  common  facts ;  never- 
theless, we  think  we  have  proved  that,  whatever  the  law  on  the  plea  of 
insanity  may  be  in  theory,  in  practice  the  question  resolves  itself 
into  a  psychological  inquiry,  which  the  jury  has  to  decide.  And,  more- 
over, that  whilst  it  imposes  upon  men  unaccustomed  to  investigate  the 
natural  and  healthy  operations  of  the  human  mind  the  task  of  judging 
of  its  aberrations,  it  frequently  seeks  to  deprive  them  of  the  assistance 
which  the  science  of  men  practically  conversant  with  the  subject  may  be 
capable  of  affording  them.  Furthermore,  even  when  the  jury  has 
decided  the  simple  question  of  the  insanity,  it  has  accomplished  only 
half  its  duty;  the  more  important  inquiry,  the  inquiry  by  which  the 
law  determines  the  culpability  of  the  accused — viz.,  the  amount  of  the 
insanity,  remains  to  be  undertaken. 

This  inquiry  is  altogether  distinct  frx)m  the  preceding.  The  law  may 
be  of  opinion  that  insanity  per  m  is  so  evident,  so  palpable  and  easy  of 
detection,  as  to  make  the  recognition  of  it  perfectly  sure  and  simple  to 
every  sane  man  possessed  of  common  understanding ;  consequently,  that 
it  is  too  obvious  a  matter  to  require  scientific  aid  for  its  discovery ;  but 
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surely  it  does  not  and  cannot  assume  that  every  man  is  by  nature  and 
intuitively  a  competent  judge  of  the  character,  amount,  and  quality  of 
the  first  case  of  insanity  presented  to  his  notice  1  If  such  be  the  legal 
assumption,  why  does  the  law  (8  <fe  9  Victoria,  cap.  100,  sect.  45)  intrust 
the  responsibility  of  advising  the  confinement  of  insane  persons  exdu- 
tivdAj  to  medical  men)  Does  it  not  seem,  by  this  very  regulation,  to 
restrict  the  legal  competency  of  determining  the  relative  amount  of  a 
person's  insanity  solely  to  members  of  the  medical  profession  ?  It  seems 
so  to  us,  and  we  think  it  acts  wisely  in  doing  so.  For  admitting  that 
every  sane  man  is  competent  to  judge  of  the  general  sanity  of  a  party, 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  he  is  a  competent  judge  of  insanity.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  allowing  the  jury  engaged  in  deciding  upon  a  plea  of 
insanity  the  assistance  of  professional  men  presumably  conversant  with 
the  subject — ^viz.,  those  specially  occupied  with  the  care  and  treatment 
of  the  insane.  We  will  not  here  repeat  the  scientific  reasons  why 
medical  p^chologists  should  be  consulted  in  every  investigation  con- 
cerning the  state  of  a  person's  mind ;  they  have  frequently  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  pages  of  this  journal,  and  some  are  ably  treated  of  in 
Dr.  Wood's  pamphlet  before  us.  We  have  chosen,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  consider  the  subject  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  and  we  think 
we  have  shown — Istly,  that  the  law  has  no  universally  applicable  test  of 
insanity ;  2ndly,  that  it  has  no  practicable  test  by  which  it  can  deter- 
mine the  responsibility  of  insane  persons ;  Srdly,  that  a  judicial  investi- 
gation of  the  plea  of  insanity  is  in  fact  a  psychological  inquiry,  and,  as 
such,  requires  the  aid  of  persons  specially  conversant  with  the  subject. 
Moreover,  as  the  law  of  evidence  does  not  at  present  admit  of  this, 
we  have  suggested  such  a  change  as  would  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
case. 

In  the  foregoing  argument  it  is  assumed  that  the  plea  of  insanity  is 
based  on  sound  presumptive  grounds.  Unfortunately,  such  is  not 
always  the  case,  for  it  is  sometimes  adopted  as  a  sort  of  ''  forlorn  hope," 
constructed  on  very  slight  foundations,  and  supported  by  most  inconclu- 
sive evidence.  With  such  cases  we  earnestly  entreat  our  professional 
brethren  to  have  nothing  whatever  to  do ;  unless  the  medical  witness  is 
prepared  (if  allowed  by  the  court)  to  express  a  very  decided  opinion, 
and  can  support  that  opinion  by  circumstantial  reasons,  it  were  much 
better  for  him  not  to  appear  in  the  case.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  he 
sludl  himself  clearly  comprehend  the  data  upon  which  his  own  opinion 
is  formed,  but  he  must  be  able  to  expound  those  data,  so  as  to  render 
their  nature  and  import  comprehensible  to  every  man  of  common  under- 
standing. He  must  carefully  avoid  too  curious  metaphysical  specula- 
tions, and  guard  against  overstraining  the  evidence,  and  against  allow- 
ing his  judgment  to  be  warped  by  a  professional  bias ;  above  all,  he 
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should  give  his  evidence  in  the  most  clear  and  simple  language  at  his 
command,  and  in  a  firm  and  dignified  manner. 

We  find  many  judicious  remarks  on  some  of  the  points  discussed  in 
the  preceding  pages,  in  Dr.  Wood's  pamphlet.     He  says  : — 

''  Medical  witnesses  have  some  fair  ground  of  complaint,  not  only  that 
their  evidence  is  not  received  with  the  consideration  to  which  it  is 
entitled,  but  that  they  are  sometimes  forbidden  to  express  the  opinion 
which  is  the  real  object  of  their  appearance  in  court.     It  is  not  con- 
tended that  a  physician  is  necessarily  more  competent  to  decide  on  the 
insanity  of  an  individual  than  a  lawyer,  or  any  other  intelligent  person 
who  has  paid  the  same  attention  to  the  subject ;  it  is  not  for  a  moment 
supposed  that  others,  and  especially  those  who  have  devoted  themselves 
to  the  severer  study  of  the  law,  are  not  quite^is  capable,  with  the  same  ex- 
I)erience,  of  arriving  at  a  just  conclusion ;  but  it  may  be  fairly  argued, 
that  one  who  has  made  the  ever- varying  forms  of  mental  disturbance 
his  constant  study  must  be  more  competent  to  weigh  the  evidence 
for  and  against  the  reality  of  the  alleged  insanity,  than  one  who  has  never 
had  such  opportunities,  and  has  been,  therefore,  without  the  means  of 
learning  practically  in  what  insanity  consists.     I  apprehend  that  the 
proper  duty  of  the  medical  witness  is  to  assist  the  court  with  his  expe- 
rience and  advice  to  arrive  at  a  just  decision  in  the  particular  case ;  it 
is  not  to  say  what  symptoms  are  most  frequently  observed  in  insane 
persons,  or  to  deliver  abstract  opinions  on  the  nature  of  insanity  gene- 
rally, but  to  deal  with  the  individual  case;  to  give  the  court  reasons  why 
he  adopts  the  conclusions  at  which  he  has  arrived ;  to  state,  in  fact,  what 
are  the  particular  circumstances  which  have  led  him  to  form  his  opinion  of 
the  case ;  in  other  words,  to  say  why  he  thinks  the  accused  sane  or  insane, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  then  leave  the  jury  to  determine  whether  the 
reasons  are  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  induce  them  to  adopt  his  opinion. 
If  this  course  were  adopted,  it  could  not  be  said  that  the  medical  witness 
usurped  the  province  of  the  jury ;  he  did,  in  fact,  but  assist  in  guiding 
them  to  a  right  decision ;  and,  indeed,  without  this  assbtance,  which 
could  only  be  rendered  by  the  medical  witness,  they  would  be  left  to 
form  their  own  conclusions,  with   the  great  danger  to   the  cause  of 
humanity  and  justice  of  thinking  more  of  the  nature  of  the  offence  than 
of  the  probable  irresponsibility  of  the  accused.     I  would  not  be  mis- 
understood as  urging  that  the  mere  dictum  of  a  physician,  whatever  his 
reputation  or  opportunities  of  fonning  an  opinion,  should  be  taken  as 
conclusive  evidence,  unless  he  could  give  good  grounds  for  the  conclu- 
sions at  which  he  had  arrived ;  but  surely  he  should  be  heard  when  he 
endeavours  to  explain  those  grounds,  for  it  remains  for  the  judge  to 
point  out  tc  the  jury  the  weak  points  of  his  evidence,  the  fallacies  of  his 
reasoning,  and  the  unsoundness  of  his  arguments.     It  seems,  then,  to 
be  an  error  in  the  practice  of  our  criminal  courts,  to  restrict  the  medical 
witness  from  a  free  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  case."  (pp.  22, 23, 24.) 

We  entirely  coincide  with  the  opinions  and  sentiments  expressed  in 
the  foregoing  quotation,  but  not  with  that  contained  in  the  following 
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passage.  '^1  conceiye  that  the  humanity  of  medical  witnesses  has 
induced  them  to  be  content  with  too  little  direct  evidence  of  insanity.'^ 
(p.  20.) 

We  cannot  conceive  that  any  conscientious  physician  would  allow  his 
feelings  to  overcome  so  far  the  solemn  obligation  of  his  oath.  He  has 
no  concern  with  the  legal  criminality  of  the  act^  nor  with  the  kind  or 
degree  of  punishment  incurred  by  it ;  he  has  to  testify  to  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  accused — to  that  and  to  no  issue  beside;  and  if  he,  from 
any  misplaced  commiseration,  or  influenced  by  matters  beyond  the  func- 
tions of  his  office,  should  pronounce  an  accused  party  to  be  insane, 
upon  a  weak,  partial,  and  imperfect  conviction  of  the  insanity,  he  would 
be  beyond  question  morally  guilty  of  perjury  of  the  most  dangerous 
kind.  Still,  whilst  unwillTng  to  beUeve  that  a  medical  witness  could 
80  for  forget  the  nature  of  his  oath  as  to  swear  a  mere  suspicion  or  pre- 
sumption for  a  certitude,  we  admit  that  he  may  sometimes  commit  an 
error  of  judgment,  owing  to  the  inadequate  opportunities  afforded  him 
for  investigating  the  prisoner*s  state  of  mind.  As  Dr.  Bucknill  ob- 
serves— 

'^  Generally,  the  physician  giving  evidence  can  at  most  say,  that  he 
has  paid  two  or  three  visits  to  the  accused,  and  conversed  with  him  in 
his  cell  in  prison ;  sometimes  he  can  only  say  that  he  has  observed  the 
demeanour  of  the  prisoner  in  court,  and  has  heard  the  evidence  of  other 
witnesses,  from  which  he  forms  his  opinion.  In  cases  of  concealed 
delusions,  or  of  disease  affecting  the  propensities,  no  medical  man  ought 
to  give  an  opinion  on  such  shallow  grounds.  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
acknowledge,  that  I  have  often  observed  patients  daily  for  several 
weeks,  without  being  able  to  detect  existing  delusion.  The  plan 
adopted  in  France,  of  sending  a  supposed  lunatic  to  an  asylum,  for  ob- 
servation before  trial,  meets  this  difficulty."  (p.  36.) 

But  whether  the  opportunities  for  observation  have  been  few  or 
ample,  we  rei)eat  our  advice,  that  unless  the  medical  man  "  be  fully 
persuaded  in  his  own  mind"  of  the  accused's  insanity,  he  should  abstain 
from  giving  evidence  in  the  case. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  the  question  of  establishing  a  central 
asylum,  appropriate  to  the  reception  of  "  Criminal  Lunatics,"  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  similar  in  character  to  the  asylum  at  Dundrum,  near 
Dublin,  for  all  Ireland,  has  been  warmly  agitated  during  the  past 
twelvemonth.  The  suggestion  of  the  necessity  for  some  such  establish- 
ment came  originally,  we  believe,  from  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy, 
who,  in  their  fourth  annual  report  (ISiD),  directed  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's attention  to  the  subject. 

In  our  last  number  we  gave  an  abstract  of  the  discussion  at  the  late 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  Medical  Officers  of  Hospitals  for  the  In- 
sane, together  with  some  letters  and  remarks  from  the  public  press 
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upon  the  same  matter.  Since  then  a  letter,  written  by  Dr.  Boyd,  has 
appeared  in  one  of  the  daily  papers ;  and  now  we  have  Drs.  Wood  an^l 
Bncknill  treating  the  question  with  equal  ability  and  vigour,  but  dif- 
fering materially  in  their  respective  views.  Dr.  Wood  proposes  that 
the  central  asylum  shall  be  called  the  "  State  Asylum,"  and  that  it  shall 
be  restricted  to  the  reception  of  all  criminal  offenders,  of  every  station 
and  degree,  exempted  from  the  penalties  of  the  law  on  the  ground  of 
insanity.  Dr.  Wood  proposes  that  this  institution  shall  have  the 
character  of  a  general,  and  not  a  pauper  asylum,  so  as  to  afford  superior 
accommodation  for  such  of  its  inmates  as  can  afford  to  pay  for  it.  Dr. 
Bncknill,  on  the  contrary,  thinks  "  that  a  distinct  institution  is  not 
necessary  for  the  treatment  of  all  lunatics  in  detention  under  warrant 
firom  the  Crown  or  Secretary  of  State,  generally  called  criminal 
lunatics;"  but  "that  such  an  institution  is  desirable  for  the  detention 
and  treatment  of  lunatics  of  criminal  disposition,  many  of  whom  are 
not  criminal  lunatics.**  (p.  7.)  Dr.  Wood  objects  to  placing  criminals, 
who  have  become  insane  after  conviction,  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
other  inmates  of  the  "  State  Asylum;"  but  Dr.  Bucknill  would  make 
no  distinction.  Moreover,  Dr.  Bucknill  would  treat  all  "  state  lunatics" 
as  paupers,  and  not  make  any  difference  on  account  of  the  lunatic's 
means  and  previons  position  in  society.  On  all  of  these  points  we 
concur  with  Dr.  Wood.  We  think  the  name  "  State  Lunatic  Asylum"  very 
appropriate,  and  the  title  "  State  Lunatic  Patients"*  well  adapted  to 
designate  the  inmates  of  such  an  establishment.  We  would  completely 
separate  criminals  who  have  become  insane  after  conviction  from  those 
who  have  become  criminals  from  insanity ;  and  we  think  the  former 
would  be  properly  styled  "  Insane  Convicts."  In  common  with  Dr. 
Wood,  we  strongly  object  to  the  term  "criminal  lunatic;"  a  criminal 
who  becomes  insane  after  conviction  is  an  "  insane  convict," — i.e.,  a 
convict  affected  with  insanity, — but  an  insane  person  cannot  become 
criminal  after  his  insanity  is  recognised. 

Dr.  Wood  justly  remarks — "  The  name  criminal  lunatic  is  suffi- 
dently  inappropriate  to  any  class,  for  it  conveys  a  contradiction  of 
terms,  inasmudi  as  the  law  holds  that  the  lunatic  is  not  criminal,  and 
that  he  should  always  be  acquitted  of  whatever  crime  he  may  commit 
as  a  hmatic^j  (p.  52.)  We  also  agree  with  Dr.  Wood  in  thinking  that 
a  difference  of  accommodation  should  be  allowed  to  "  state  lunatic 
patients,**  whose  friends  may  be  willing  to  defray  the  additional 
expense.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  "  state  lunatic  patient"  should  be 
treated  differently  from  any  other  lunatic  of  his  own  rank  and  station 

*  Dr.  Wood  proposes  to  call  them  merely  "  State  Patients,"  having  an  objection  to 
the  word  Imiatie,  as  being  founded  on  a  Tulgar  error.  The  word  is,  however,  so  esta- 
Uiihfid  in  the  laagoage,  that  we  see  no  reason  to  discard  it. 

l2 
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in  society.  Why  should  a  gentleman  who,  impelled  by  an  insane 
impulse,  has  violated  the  law,  be  degraded  from  his  sphere  of  life,  and 
be  constrained  to  associate  with  persons  whose  habits  and  language  are 
uncongenial,  and  perhaps  offensive,  to  him  ?  Is  his  insanity,  itself  a  suffi- 
ciently grievous  affliction,  a  cause  why  he  should  be  debarred  from 
every  alleviation  of  his  unhappy  state,  and  be  exposed  to  daily 
outrage  of  his  feelings  1  Certainly  not :  the  lunatic  who  commits  an 
illegal  act  does  not  thereby  become  a  criminal,  and  should  not  be 
regarded  as  a  felon,  but  should  be  taken  care  of,  and  treated  with  the 
gentleness  and  humanity  which  the  insane  ought  invariably  to  receive, 
and  allowed  every  reasonable  indulgence  consistent  with  his  safe 
keeping.  Dr.  Bucknill  has  some  remarks  on  this  head  which  we 
cannot  suffer  to  pass  unchallenged.  He  considers  that  the  "  principles 
of  justice"  would  be  violated  if  any  distinction  were  made  in  the  treat- 
ment of  criminal  lunatics,  forgetting  that  lunatics  are  irresponsible 
agents,  and  therefore  not  answerable  to  justice.  Moreover,  he  says, 
"  It  would  stamp  poverty  with  inferiority,  and  deny  to  gentility  the 
possibility  of  ever  being  subject  to  ruffianly  propensities.  If  patients 
are  not  criminal,  why  confine  them  in  a  State  asylum  1 — if  they  are 
criminal,  why  keep  up  unjust  social  distinctions  ?*'  (p.  5.)  How  came 
it  not  to  strike  Dr.  Bucknill  that  patients  are  confined  in  an  asylum, 
not  because  they  are  criminal,  but  because  they  are  insajie.  If  a  person 
is  tried  for  a  criminal  act,  and  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  he 
stands  absolved  of  all  criminality,  and  is  sent  to  a  lunatic  asylum  to  be 
taken  care  of  as  a  patient,  not  as  a  criminal.  We  are  the  more  surprised 
that  Dr.  Bucknill  should  have  fallen  into  this  error,  since  we  find  him, 
a  few  pages  further  on,  correctly  stating  the  real  bearing  of  the  case  in 
these  words, — "  When  a  prisoner  is  found,  on  trial,  not  guilty  on  the 
plea  of  insanity,  he  is  legally  as  free  from  criminality  as  if  it  had  been 
proved  that  the  offence  charged  had  never  been  committed,  or  had 
been  committed  by  some  other  person ;  under  which  supposition  no 
pu/nishment  ought  to  be  inflicted  on  him,  beyond  Hie  treatment  neces- 
sary for  the  safety  of  the  public,  and  the  cure  or  alleviation  of  his 
disease."  (p.  19.)  Here,  again,  we  differ  with  Dr.  Bucknill.  We  hold 
that  on  no  occasion,  and  under  no  circumstances,  ought  punislunetit  to 
be  inflicted  upon  the  person  of  one  whose  insanity  has  been  established 
by  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  and  we  strongly  reprobate  the  use  of  the 
word  punishment  in  connexion  with  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  and 
protest  against  making  lunatic  asylums  penal  establishments.  The 
insane  are,  or  should  be,  subject  to  diacipline;  they  may  have  habits 
and  propensities  which  require  correction;  but  thej'  cannot,  from  the 
very  nature  of  their  malady,  become  liable  to  punishment.  The  word 
punishment  (from  the  Latin  punio,  and  the  Greek  wetyrj,  pain,}  commu- 
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nicates  the  idea  of  suffering  designedly  inflicted,  and  cannot^  therefore, 
refer  to  any  part  of  the  treatment  of  insanity.  Nor  is  our  objection  at 
all  modified  by  Dr.  Bucknill's  explanation  of  the  meaning  he  attaches 
to  the  term ;  "  I  admit,"  he  says,  "  that  if  lunatics  can  distingufeh 
right  from  wrong  they  are  liable  to  punishment,  as  understood  in  the 
philosophic  sense  of  the  term  ;  correction  modified  to  their  condition, 
and  containing  no  spirit  of  revenge,  even  in  the  most  subdued  and 
unrecognised  form"  (p.  31);  for  only  in  the  preceding  page  he  says — 
"The  feeling  of  right  and  wrong,  otherwise  called  conscience,  is  an 
innate  principle  of  the  human  mind ;  and  probably  no  state  of  disease, 
short  of  utter  loss  of  mind,  altogether  destroys  it"  (p.  30);  according  to 
which  it  would  seem  that  Dr.  Bucknill  considers  every  lunatic,  not 
wholly  demented,  a  fit  subject  for  punishment.  We  certainly  cannot 
acquiesce  in  this  extreme  opinion ;  a  lunatic  is  to  be  prevented  from 
indulging  in  evil  habits  and  propensities,  so  far  as  is  possible,  by 
constant  supervision,  by  moral  influence,  by  seclusion,  and  even  by 
restraint ;  but  if  he  cannot  be  prevented  or  restrained  by  these  means, 
he  is  not  to  be  corrected  by  the  infliction  of  pain.  It  was  this  very 
idea,  that  madness  may  be  cured  by  punishment,  which  led  to  half  the 
cruelties  of  the  old  method  of  treatment.  Finally,  in  respect  to 
criminal  lunatics,  it  most  assuredly  is  not  the  province  of  the  medical 
psychologist  to  punish  those  whom  the  law  professedly  exempts  from 
punishment. 

Reverting  for  a  moment  to  the  question  whether  there  should  be 
any  difference  in  the  accommodation  of  patients  in  the  "  State  Lunatic 
Asylum,"  we  think  that  if  such  an  arrangement  should  be  considered 
objectionable,  permission  might  be  given  to  the  friends  of  state  lunatic 
patients  of  the  middle  or  upper  ranks  in  life  to  place  them  in  private 
asylums.  Of  course  the  proprietor  of  the  asylum  would  have  to 
guarantee  the  safe  custody  of  the  patient  under  such  penalties  as  the 
law  might  impose.  In  fact,  under  any  circumstance,  the  friends  of  an 
insane  person,  able  and  willing  to  pay  for  his  support,  should  have  the 
option  of  placing  him  where  they  might  think  best. 

One  of  the  reasons  adduced  by  those  who  advocate  a  separate  asylum 
for  the  so-called  "  criminal  lunatics,"  is  that  mentioned  in  the  fifth 
report  (1 850),  of  the  Commissioners  on  Lunacy :  they  say  "  it  has  been 
frequently  brought  under  our  notice  that  the  friends  and  relatives  of 
patients,  and  also  the  patients  themselves,  when  conscious  of  their  being 
associated  with  criminal  lunatics,  have  considered  such  association  as 
a  great  and  unnecessary  aggravation  of  their  calamity."  (Report,  p.  17.) 
Dr.  Bucknill  has  directed  his  attention  to  this  point,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  find  that  his  conclusions  do  not  tally  with  those  of  the 
commissioner.     We  are  of  opinion,  that  even  in  those  cases  in  which 
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SO  oncharitable  a  feeling  can  be  shown  to  exist,  it  may  rightly  be 
attributed  to  a  prejudice  derived  from  the  cruel  inconsistency  of  the 
law,  which  brands  the  insane  offender  with  the  name  of  criminal,  and 
"pmcticaMj  treats  him  as  one,  after  formally  absolving  him  of  hia 
crime.  The  following  is  Dr.  BucknilVs  testimony.  To  the  question 
^  Whether  the  dislike  to  the  society  of  criminal  lunatics  ascribed  to  other 
patients  and  their  friends,  exists  generally,  or  only  in  those  cases  iirhich 
have  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  conmiissionersf'  he  answers : 

"  My  own  experience  is  in  direct  opposition  to  that  which  has  been 
recorded  by  several  of  my  professional  brethren.  I  have  carefully 
watched  to  detect  any  repugnance  or  unfriendly  feeling  among  the 
inmates  of  this  establishment  (the  Devon  County  Asylum)  towards 
their  fellow  patients  who  were  known  to  have  committed  offences 
against  the  laws,  and  have  not  only  failed  to  do  so,  but  have  heard 
expressions  of  sympathy  and  pity.  The  case  of  No.  12  excited  much 
interest  and  discussion  in  the  wards,  and  the  poor  woman,  who  is  now 
at  large,  has  reason  to  contrast  most  favourably  the  treatment  she 
receiv^  from  her  fellow  patients  with  that  she  has  met  with  from  her 
sane  neighbours  since  her  discharge.  The  insane,  while  they  are  unable  to 
appreciate  their  own  mental  condition,  are  keen  observers  with  regard 
to  others,  and  they  excuse  an  offence,  the  evident  result  of  insanity,  as 
it  is  excused  by  law  and  the  common  consent  of  mankind.*'  (p.  17.) 

The  case  above  referred  to  is  related  by  Dr.  Bucknill  in  an  appendix. 

"  An  artizan's  wife ;  married  below  her  position  in  life,  and  was 
exposed  to  much  family  discord  and  very  straitened  circumstances. 
Her  friends  and  elder  cluldren  observed  that  she  was  becoming  strange; 
and  one  morning,  having  been  witlioutfood  nearly  the  whole  day,  she 
induced  her  three  younger  children  to  go  out  with  her  for  a  walk,  and 
threw  them  into  the  canal;  two  were  drowned.  She  remained  in 
gaol  for  some  time,  but  was  not  put  on  her  trial,  because  she  was  too  ill 
to  plead  to  the  indictment.  On  removal  to  the  asylum,  she  was  in  a 
▼cry  precarious  state  from  bodily  illness,  had  an  idea  that  she  was 
brought  from  a  nobleman's  house,  and  was  quite  unconscious  of  the 
destruction  of  hec  children.  She  soon  recovered  health  of  body,  and 
appeared  to  be  of  sane  mind,  although  her  memory  for  recent  occurrences 
was  a  blank.  At  the  ensuing  assizes  an  attempt  was  made  to  put  her  on 
her  trial,  but  as  no  notice  had  been  given  that  such  a  step  would  be 
taken,  she  had  been  allowed  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  death  of  her 
children  and  of  her  own  position.  When  this  was  communicated  to 
her,  in  order  that  she  might  plead,  it  produced  so  much  mental  agony 
that  the  court  determined  not  to  proceed  with  her  case.  At  the  end  of 
six  months  she  was  again  put  on  her  trial,  and  acquitted  because  no 
evidence  was  offered.  In^the  asylum  she  was  industrious,  and  although 
unamiable,  was  harmless  and  quiet.  Since  her  liberation  she  has  been 
engaged  in  many  quarrels  with  her  neighbours,  who  have  taunted  her 
with  her  misfortunes,  and  she  has  even  been  obliged  to  seek  the  protec- 
tion of  the  bench  of  magistrates  on  this  account"  (p.  49.) 
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There  c&n  be  no  doubt  about  the  state  of  mind  of  this  poor  creature 
when  she  committed  the  murder;  she  was  evidently  labouring  under 
delirium  caused  by  starvation. 

One  of  the  grounds  on  which  Dr.  Bucknill  advocates  the  construction 
of  a  distinct  asylum  for  state  lunatics  is  the  defective  and  unsatisfactory 
arrangement  for  their  accommodation  at  Bethlem  Hospital.  He  feel- 
ingly remarks  on  the  bare  and  desolate  aspect  of  the  wards  appropriated 
to  their  use  in  that  institution  (than  which  anything  more  prison-like 
can  hardly  be  conceived),  and  shows,  not  only  on  humane,  but  also  on 
economic  grounds,  that  some  new  arrangement  is  desirable. 

"  In  the  past  month  the  number  of  male  patients  in  this  place  was 
92,  of  whom  36  were  convicts;  the  number  of  females  was  19,  of  whom 
4  were  convicts.  On  account  of  these  111  criminal  lunatics,  the 
hospital  is  repaid  by  the  government  about  3500^.  per  annum,  being  at 
the  rate  of  311.  lOs.  Id.  each  per  annum.  This  sum  is  made  up  by  the 
wages  of  seven  male  and  two  female  attendants,  with  an  allowance  of 
Z6L  per  annum  to  each  attendant  for  maintenance  and  clothing,  25/L 
per  annum  for  each  patient,  and  200^.  per  annum  for  salaries  to  medical 
and  other  officers.  During  the  last  year  the  actual  cost  for  maintenance 
and  treatment  of  pauper  lunatics  in  the  county  asylums  for  Middlesex 
and  Surrey,  was  la.  Qd.  a  week,  or  lOL  10^.  each,  which,  deducted  from 
ZIL  10^.  7d.,  would  leave  12Z.  Os.  Id,  as  the  actual  rent  for  the  use  of 
the  building  paid  for  each  criminal  lunatic  in  Bethlem.  Few  asylums 
have  cost  so  much  as  200^.  a  bed,  and  this,  when  building  was  much 
dearer  than  at  present.  As  Government  can  borrow  money  at  three 
per  cent,  and  keep  a  building  in  repair  for  one-half  per  cent,  more, 
state  lunatics  could,  even  on  this  estimate,  be  lodged  in  a  new  asylum, 
with  the  best  accommodation,  at  an  annual  rental  of  11.  each,  while  12^ 
is  at  the  present  time  given  for  the  worst.  I  am  not  aware  that  any- 
thing can  be  said  in  favour  of  maintaining  the  arrangement  existing 
between  government  and  the  authorities  of  Bethlem  Hospital,  and 
when  this  is  concluded,  a  new  establishment  must  be  provided." 
(pp.  24,  25.) 

We  now  pass  to  those  important  portions  of  the  pamphlets  before  us, 
in  which  the  respective  authors  treat  of  the  comparative  responsibility 
of  the  insane.  We  have  explained  above  that  the  law  recognises  two 
species  of  insanity,  partial  insanity  and  total  insanity;  of  which,  total 
insanity  alone  exempts  from  legal  responsibility,  partial  insanity  being 
no  excuse,  nor  even  a  plea  in  mitigation  of  punishment.  Between 
these  two  conditions,  entire  responsibility  and  complete  exemption,  the 
law  admits  no  intermediate  state. 

We  quote  at  length  Dr.  Wood's  remark  on  this  d^dency,  and  his 
proposal  for  remedying  it — 

"  Unquestionably  the  great  defect  of  our  criminal  code  is  this,  that 
different  d^ees  of  guilt  are  not  recognised,  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
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defect  is  particularly  felt  in  those  cases  where  the  plea  of  insanity  is  urged 
as  an  excuse  for  crime.  We  either  allow  this  to  the  fullest  extent,  and 
nominally  acquit  the  accused,  or  we  reject  it  altogether,  and  impose 
the  full  penalty.  *  *  *  If  we  were  to  recognise  as  a  principle  the 
different  degrees  of  insanity,  and,  as  our  neighbours  do,  the  different 
degrees  of  moral  guilt,  the  difficulty  would  be  at  once  removed ;  we 
should  not  be  left  to  the  alternative  of  the  full  punishment  or  the 
absolute  acquittal ;  the  medical  evidence  would  be  received  with  more 
consideration  than  it  at  present  obtains,  for  it  would  not  be  limited 
strictly  to  the  question  of  sanity  or  insanity,  but  to  the  degree  which 
had  been  really  manifested  by  the  accused ;  a  less  amount  of  respon- 
sibility would  devolve  upon  the  medical  witness  than  at  present,  and 
the  court  could  therefore  afford  to  receive  his  evidence  with  less 
jealousy  and  caution. 

"According  to  the  present  system,  where  there  is  no  middle  course 
between  the  two  extremes,  the  fate  of  the  accused  is  really  in  the 
hands  of  the  jury,  as  it  ought  to  be.  But  the  judges  have  seen  and 
have  endeavoured  to  remedy  the  defect  by  restraining  the  medical 
witness  from  entering  fully  into  his  views  of  the  matter,  lest  he  should 
prejudge  the  case  too  much  in  the  minds  of  the  jury;  the  effect  of  this 
must  be  to  leave  the  jury  without  that  information  which  it  is  impos- 
sible for  them  to  get  from  any  other  source.  We  can  scarcely  wonder 
that  any  single  individual  should  shrink  from  the  appalling  responsi- 
bility of  declaring  an  alleged  lunatic  sane,  when  he  knows  that  such  an 
opinion  was  a  death-warrant  to  the  accused ;  nor  can  we  wonder  that 
the  judges  should  endeavour  to  impose  this  responsibility  on  the  jur}'. 

"  If  our  law  allowed  the  jury  to  declare  a  verdict  of  '  Guilty,  with 
EXTENUATING  CIRCUMSTANCES,'  in  thc  first  or  sccoud  degree,  all  those 
doubtful  cases  which  now  attest  the  imperfection  of  our  system  would 
be  properly  dealt  with;  a  degree  of  punishment  or  restriction  would  be 
imposed  in  exact  proportion  to  the  degree  of  moral  guilt,  modified  by 
the  mental  condition  of  the  accused,  and  there  would  then  be  no  ob- 
jection to  hearing  all  that  a  medical  witness  could  say  for  the  defence,  whilst 
he  would  liave  less  hesitation  in  declaring  the  criminal  sane,  if  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  tended  to  that  conclusion;  he  would  be 
relieved  of  all  responsibility  as  to  the  fate  of  the  accused,  if  there  yet 
remained  with  the  jury  the  power  of  averting  the  extreme  sentence,  by 
appending  to  their  verdict  of  guilty  that  there  were  extenuating  circum- 
stances." (pp.  4J,  46,  47.) 

We  will  next  quote  Dr.  Bucknill's  observations  on  the  same  subject : — 

"  In  cases  of  murder  our  law  permits  juries  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of 
guilty  or  not  guilty  only ;  and  if  the  former,  no  course  is  open  to  the 
judge  except  that  of  passing  sentence  f^l  death.  Until  some  middle  way 
is  devised  by  which  offenders,  neither  altogether  innocent  nor  altogether 
guilty,  can  have  their  proper  meed  of  correction,  juries,  in  cases  of 
murder,  will  continue  to  find  verdicts  of  not  guilty  on  the  false  plea  of 
insanity.  As  the  power  to  attemper  justice  with  mercy  is  accorded  to 
neither  judge  nor  jury,  the  latter  seize  the  only  opportunity  to  ensure 
mercy,  and  leave  justice  to  take  care  of  itself.    In  some  other  countries 
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where  trial  by  jury  is  established,  some  greater  latitude  is  permitt<?d  in 
recording  a  verdict  than  in  our  own.  In  France  a  verdict  of  guilty^ 
with  extenuating  circumstances,  and  in  the  Channel  Islands,  a  verdict 
of '  more  guilty  than  innocent*  are  permitted.  I  would  not  advocate  any 
extension  of  power  to  juries,  but  I  do  think  that  discretion  in  awarding 
punishment  for  murder  ought  to  be  vested  in  the  hands  of  our  judges. 
They  possess  it  for  other  crimes — thus,  for  manslaughter,  they  sentence 
one  criminal  to  one  month's  imprisonment  and  another  to  transportation 
for  life,  according  to  the  character  of  the  particular  offence,  and  the 
existence  or  not  of  extenuating  circumstances.  If  our  judicial  author- 
ities possessed  this  discretionary  power,  a  state  asylum  for  the  detention 
and  correction  of  lunati&s  of  criminal  disposition  would  provide  the 
means  for  the  exercise  of  it  when  murder  was  extenuated  by  partial 
insanity.  At  present,  society  may  either  be  shocked  by  the  execution 
of  a  madman,  or  it  may  be  endangered  by  his  acquittal.  It  is  true  that 
when  a  man  is  acquitted  of  a  murder  on  the  plea  of  insanity  he  does 
not,  except  in  rare  instances,  obtain  his  liberty;  the  law  steps  in  and 
detains  him  during  the  Queen's  pleasure,  which  usually  means  for  the 
term  of  his  natural  life.  When  the  plea  of  insanity  has  been  false,  this- 
detention  can  only  be  considered  as  punishment  under  the  guise  of  a 
legal  fiction.  Surely  it  would  be  more  wise  to  make  arrangements  by 
which  suitable  correction  could  be  ensured  in  an  honest  straightforward 
manner,  than  to  force  juries  to  acquit,  and  then  to  say  to  the  man,  late 
a  prisoner,  and  now  a  patient,  '  You  shall  not  escape  ;  sane  or  insane 
the  law  shall  have  it  out  of  you ;  imprisonment  for  life  is  your  lot^ 
whatever  may  be  the  state  of  your  mind.' "  (pp.  33,  34,  3o.) 

These  extracts  show  that  the  authors,  whilst  equally  condemning  the 
present  inflexibility  of  the  law  with  respect  to  the  plea  of  insanity,  are 
not  quite  agreed  as  to  the  method  of  amending  it.  Dr.  Wood  would 
authorize  the  jury  to  extenuate  the  crime.  Dr.  Bucknill  would  allow 
the  judge  to  mitigate  the  punishment.  The  practical  result  of  the  two 
proposals  would  be  identical,  but  the  form  of  the  latter  is  more  in 
harmony  with  the  structure  of  the  legal  procedure  in  criminal  inquiries. 
In  our  Constitution,  the  Sovereign  is  the  sole  fountain  of  mercy  and  cle- 
mency, and  the  only  authority  in  the  state  possessed  of  power  to  arrest 
or  divert  the  course  of  justice  ;  consequently,  the  judge,  being  the 
representative  of  the  sovereign,  is  rightly  allowed  to  exercise,  within 
certain  limits,  a  personal  discretion  in  fixing  the  amount  of  a  culprit's 
punishment.  On  this  ground  we  are  opposed  to  the  change  advised  by 
Dr.  W^ood.  Moreover,  we  have  paid  some  attention  to  the  administration 
of  criminal  justice  in  France,  and  we  are  convinced  that  the  rule  which 
permits  the  jury  to  return  a  verdict  of  "  guilty  with  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances," counteracts  the  main  purpose  of  criminal  justice,  which  is 
the  suppression  of  offences  by  the  penal  correction  of  offenders.  Since 
the  publication  of  Beccaria's  celebrated  treatise,  legists  are  almost 
unanimously  agreed  that  the  efficiency  of  penal  codes  in  the  prevention 
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of  crime^  depeuds  not  bo  much  on  the  relative  severity  as  on  the  cer- 
tainty of  punishment.  On  this  account  the  French  process  is  strongly 
objectionable,  for  the  verdict  of  "  guilty  with  extenuating  circumstances  ** 
is  destructive  of  all  certainty  and  uniformity  in  the  administration  of 
the  criminal  law.  It  is  frequently  a  difficult  matter  to  guess  at  the 
probable  motive  which  induces  a  French  jury  to  discover  ''extenuating 
circumstances.'*  In  a  terrible  case,  that  of  the  friar  L6otaud,  tried  at 
Toulouse,  in  1848,  for  the  murder  of  a  young  girl  after  violating  her,  a 
verdict  of  ''guilty  with  extenuating  circumstances"  was  returned,  although 
the  only  plea  for  extenuation  that  could  possibly  arise  out  of  the  case  was 
the  vow  of  chastity  of  the  accused.  And  in  the  case  of  Madame  Laffarge 
"  the  extenuating  circumstances  "  were  a  disagreeable  husband  and  an 
agreeable  lover. 

But  whilst  deprecating  the  introduction  of  a  new  principle  in  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice  in  this  country,  we  see  no  objection 
to  the  further  extension  of  an  old  established  form.  The  law  of 
England,  although  it  restricts  the  exercise  of  mercy  to  the  judge,  yet 
allows  the  jury  to  supplicate  that  mercy  in  the  form  of  a  recom- 
mendation, which,  if  based  on  circumstantial  grounds,  always  receives 
due  consideration  from  the  court,  and  often  materially  influences  the 
sentence.  The  ground  on  which  the  recommendation  to  mercy  is 
preferred  is|  not  always  stated  by  the  jury,  but  sometimes  it  is,  and 
sometimes  it  is  demanded  by  the  judge.  Now,  we  propose  to  make  it 
compulsory  for  the  jury  always  to  assign  the  motives  of  a  recom- 
mendation to  mercy.  If  such  a  rule  obtained,  what  more  valid  motive 
could  a  jury  adduce  than  that  of  a  doubt  respecting  the  perfect  sanity 
of  the  prisoner  1  Cases  are  continually  occurring  in  which  the  evidence, 
though  insufficient  to  warrant  an  acquittal  on  the  grotmd  of  insanity, 
is  conclusive  as  to  the  existence  of  such  an  amount  of  mental  derange- 
ment as  should  serve  to  extenuate  the  prisoner's  guilt  and  mitigate  his 
punishment 

When  the  unsoundness  of  mind  is  found  to  amoimt  to  what  the  law 
terms  total  insanity  we  would  retain  the  present  form  of  verdict ;  but 
in  those  cases  of  doubtful  character,  in  which  proof  of  some  previous 
attack  of  insanity,  or  habitual  eccentricity,  or  recent  change  of  senti- 
ment and  conduct,  not  amounting  to  evidence  of  positive  lunacy,  and 
having  no  inmiediate  connexion  with  the  crime,  yet  sufficient  to  sug- 
gest the  suspicion  of  so  much  mental  unsoundness  as  would  tend  to 
impair  the  will,  obscure  the  judgment,  and  preclude  a  full,  clear,  and 
just  apprehension  of  the  criminality  of  an  offence ;  in  such  cases  we 
would  authorize  the  jury  to  return  a  verdict  of  guilty,  with  a  recommen- 
dation to  mercy  on  the  ground  of  presumable  insanity.  In  this  manner 
the  law  would  be  provided  with  a  suitable  finding  for  each  of  the  two 
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degrees  of  mental  derangement  which  it  recognises  : — "  GuUty ;  but 
recommended  to  mercy  on  the  ground  o/ presumable  insanity y^  would  be 
the  appropriate  verdict  for  all  cases  of  that  kind  of  insanity  which  the 
law  calls  partial;  and  '^Acquitted  on  tJte  ground  of  insanity y^  would,  as 
heretofore,  be  the  verdict  in  all  cases  of  total  or  general  insanity,  The 
judge  would  have  to  decide  on  the  propriety  of  the  recommendation  to 
mercy,  and  would  regulate  his  sentence  accordingly :  if  he  agreed  with 
the  jury,  he  would  probably  defer  sentence  so  as  to  afford  time  for  a 
further  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  prisoner's  mind ;  if,  on  the  contrary, 
he  differed  in  opinion  with  the  jury,  he  would  proceed  to  pass  sentence 
immediately. 

We  have  never  advocated  the  doctrine  that  simple  aberration  of  mind, 
irrespective  of  its  quality  or  degree,  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  entire 
exemption  from  legal  responsibility,  but  we  have  always  considered  it  a 
valid  reason  for  a  mitigation  of  punishment.  In  our  remarks  on  the  trial 
of  Robert  Pate,  we  said* — "  In  every  criminal  case  where  the  question  of 
responsibility  arises  in  the  course  of  judicial  inquiry,  if  it  be  possible  to 
establish  any  degree  of  positive  insanity,  it  should  always  be  received  as 
a  valid  plea  for  a  considerable  mitigation  of  jmnish'inent,  and  as  a  prinid 
facie  evidence  in  favour  of  the  prisoner,  and  in  no  case  where  insanity 
dearly  exists  (without  regard  to  its  nature  and  account)  ought  the  ex- 
treme penalty  of  the  law  to  be  inflicted."  In  its  present  state,  the  law 
permits  no  discrimination,  for  so  far  as  punishment  is  concerned,  it 
takes  no  account  of  the  degree  of  insanity,  and  recognises  no  interme- 
diate condition  between  perfect  sanity  and  total  insanity ;  but  the 
change  we  have  proposed  would  /latisfy  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and 
render  the  law  more  consonant  with  the  enlarged  humanity  and  pro- 
gressive enlightenment  of  the  age. 

We  were  desirous  of  discussing  other  points  arising  out  of  the  con- 
tents of  these  two  pamphlets,  but  our  limits  forbid;  and  we  have  space 
only  to  thank  the  respective  authors  for  much  interesting  information 
and  many  valuable  suggestions. 

*  p8yGholog;ical  Jouroal,  vol.  ill.  p.  4i56. 
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ADDITIONAL  NOTES  ON  PROVINCIAL  ASYLUMS  FOR  THE 
INSANE  IN  FRANCE;  WITH  A  BRIEF  NOTICE  OF  THE  INSTI- 
TUTION  AT  ILLNAU,  IN  THE  GRAND  DUCHY  OF  BADEN. 

BY  JOHN  WEBSTEB,  M.D.,  F.K.8.,  FELLOW  OF  THE  BOYAL  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIAJfS  ; 
CONSULTING  PHYSICIAN  TO  ST.  GEOKGE  AND  ST.  JAMES*S  DISPENSARY,  ETC. 

TuE  complimentary  criticisms  contained  in  different  medical  periodicals, 
regarding  my  previous  notes  on  French  provincial  asylums  for  the  insane, 
which  were  published  in  the  xii.  and  xiii.  numbers  of  Dr.  "Winslow's  "  Psycho- 
logical Journal^*  induced  me  again  to  go  abroad  during  the  recent  autumn,  in 
order  to  extend  my  observations  respecting  foreign  lunatic  institutions. 

Accordingly,  towards  the  end  of  last  August,  after  resuming  my  portfolio 
and  travelling  portmanteau,  I  left  London  for  the  continent,  with  tiie  special 
object  of  visiting  various  establishments  of  repute,  in  the  north  and  north- 
eastern departments  of  France,  seeing  my  former  remarks  only  referred  to  those 
situated  in  the  central  and  western  provinces.  Considering  it  now  superfluous 
again  to  resume  such  subjects,  after  having  already  discussed,  at  considerable 
length,  several  points  connected  with  the  laws  of  lunacy,  and  the  administration 
in  Freiich  departmental  asylums,  I  therefore  refrain  from  investigating  similar 
questions  at  present,  but  proceed  at  once  to  describe  the  institution  first 
inspected,  namely, — 

ARMENTli:RES. 

This  asylum  was  formerly  a  religious  institution,  having  been  founded  by  an 
ecclesiastical  society  denominated  "  St.  Jean  de  Dieu."  lor  many  years  it  has 
received  insane  patients  within  its  walls*  and  is  now  appropriated  for  the 
treatment  of  male  lunatics  chiefly  belonging  to  the  department  of  the  North. 
The  institution  is  situated  in  the  small  manufacturing  town  of  Armentieres, 
about  ten  miles  north-west  of  Lille,  and  not  far  from  the  railway  leading  to 
Calais.  The  buildings  are  rather  old,  and,  although  the  adjacent  gardens  of 
the  establishment  are  extensive,  from  being  in  the  middle  of  a  town  having 
a  population  of  at  least  7000  inhabitants,  the  situation  is  not  well  chosen. 
Besiacs,  as  the  portion  occupied  by  inmates  is  surrounded  by  houses  on  three 
sides,  whilst  the  main  entrance  and  principal  front  form  one  side  of  the  High- 
street,  many  of  the  objections  inherent  with  position  never  can  be  corrected. 
Various  alterations  are,  however,  in  progress  within  the  interior;  and,  when  the 
new  wing  is  added  to  the  building,  which  the  autlioritics  at  present  contemplate, 
some  of  the  existing  defects  will  be  remedied  to  a  certain  extent,  besides 
affording  accommodation  for  upwards  of  100  additional  patients.  This  addition 
must  prove  a  great  improvement,  and  will  relieve  considerably  the  over- 
crowded state  of  the  dormitories,  \fhich  has  become  much  augmented  in  conse- 
quence of  various  arrivals  from  Bicetre;  nearly  200  male  lunatics  having  been 
recently  transferred  to  Armentieres  from  the  former  hospice,  which  was  then 
overstocked  with  insane  residents. 

At  the  ])criod  of  my  visit,  the  number  of  lunatics  in  Armentieres  amounted 
to  496,  all  of  whom  were  male  patients,  as  the  institution  is  exclusively  appro- 
priated for  inmates  of  that  sex;  whilst  females  afllieted  w^ith  mental  disease  are 
received  into  another  departmental  establishment,  situated  in  the  city  of  Lille. 
By  this  arrangement,  the  two  sexes  are  kept  entirely  separate,  and  in  distinct 
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asylums  maiutaiued  for  their  treatment.  Amon^t  the  496  insane  inmates  now 
resident  40  were  private  patients,  {)laced  by  relations  or  friends,  who  pay  for 
their  board  and  lod^ng  sums  varying  from  400  to  1000  francs  annually.  In 
r^ard,  however,  to  inoigent  lunatics,  if  they  belong  to  the  north  department, 
the  particular  commune  from  whence  the  patient  comes  pays  one  franc  per 
diem ;  but  if  the  party  is  chargeable  to  any  other  department,  one  franc  and 
twenty  centimes  are  tnen  demanded ;  whilst  in  the  case  of  military  patients,  one 
franc  and  twenty-five  centimes  are  allowed  by  the  war  minister  for  each 
individual.  According  to  information  kindly  supplied  at  my  request,  the  actual 
insane  population  or  the  asylum  comprised  2o4  inmates  considered  wholly 
incurable,  75  laboured  under  paralysis,  and  80  were  classed  as  dirty  patients ; 
thereby  leaving  only  107  lunatics  who  exhibited  any  prospect  of  future  con- 
valescence. These  statistical  statements  deserve  notice,  seeing  they  clearly  indicate 
the  serious  nature  of  the  maladies  affecting  a  large  proportion  of  the  patients,  if 
not  the  improbability  of  ever  being  able  to  effect  any  improvement  in  their 
mental  condition. 

The  only  official  medical  attendant  of  this  extensive  lunatic  institution  is 
Br.  Butin,  a  practitioner  of  much  experience,  and  who  has  been  attached  to  the 
establishment  during  many  years.  He  resides  in  the  asylum,  but  is  not,  as 
I  understood,  altogether  debarred  from  private  practice.  There  are  no  internes ; 
consequently,  when  the  physician  is  necessarily  absent,  it  may  happen  that 
medical  aid  cannot  be  easily  obtained  at  the  moment  required,  whicn,  in  mj 
estimation,  is  a  defect  in  the  organization  of  this,  and  of  all  similarly-officered 
establishmentd  designed  for  the  reception  and  treatment  of  lunatics. 

When  accompanying  the  physician  during  his  morning  visit  to  the  different 
wards,  the  health  of  residents  appeared,  upon  the  whole,  generally  satisfactory. 
Several  patients  were,  however,  tnen  in  the  infirmary,  labouring  under  physical 
disease;  one  of  whom  was  especially  pointed  out  for  my  observation,  oeing 
affected  with  tetanus  of  five  aays  continuance.     In  this  afUcted  lunatic  the 
symptoms  seemed  severe ;  he  was  wholly  unable  to  open  his  mouth,  and  hence 
oould  only  take  liquids ;  the  muscles  of  the  neck  were  rigid,  as  also  those  of  the 
body  and  limbs ;  indeed,  the  case  appeared  altogether  of  a  most  unfavourable 
description.    Apparently,  this  severe  malady  was  produced  by  exposure  to  cold 
during  night-time,  as  the  patient  had  been  found  lying  under  nis  bed  quite 
naked,  a  £w  morning  before  its  commencement,  wnen  the  temperature  was 
low,  whilst  the  lunatic  also  seemed  at  the  time  very  far  from  being  otherwise  in 
robust  health.    At  first,  opium  and  camphor  were  prescribed,  but  apparently 
without  benefit.    Ether,  which  had  been  administered  during  the  preceding 
twenty-four  hours,  apparently  produced  some  alleviation  of  the  symptoms ;  but, 
although  slight,  the  effect  seemed  sufficient  to  encourage  a  contmuancc  of  that 
remedy ;  nevertheless,  the  ultimate  termination  remained  very  precarious ;  and, 
in  reply  to  Dr.  Butin,  who  politely  asked  my  opinion,  I  feared  the  patient  would 
not  recover.    After  describing  the  history  and  treatment  of  this  case.  Dr.  Butin 
also  mentioned  that  he  had  met  with  other  instances  of  the  same  malady — both 
traumatic  and  idiopathic—in  the  adjoining  districts  of  France;  which  facts  are 
remarkable,  seeing  this  severe  spasmodic  disease  prevails  much  less  freq^uently  in 
the  cold  and  northern  parts  of  Europe,  than  throughout  warmer  regions ;  for 
instance,  in  Italy,  or  even  in  the  soutnem  departments  of  this  country. 

Attaching  great  importance  to  the  circumstance,  whether  personal  coercion 
is  usually  employed,  by  the  camisole  or  otherwise,  at  particular  institutions, 
daring  the  treatment  oi  insane  patients ;  and  further,  considering  the  extent  to 
which  such  a  system  may  be  carried,  always  furnishes  an  instructive  criterion  of 
the  principles  actuating  the  professional  authorities  in  attendance,  I  therefore, 
both  here  as  elsewhere,  made  particular  inquiries  respecting  the  number  of 
persons  under  any  form  of  restraint  at  the  period  of  my  visit  to  any  asylum. 
When  making  these  investigations,  I  invariably  endeavoured  to  obtain  exact 
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information  regarding  such  an  important  subject ;  consequently,  the  various 
numbers  recoraed,  in  subsequent  as  in  mj  previous  notes,  waen  discussing 
this  question,  do  not  exaggerate  the  amount  of  restraint  employed  in  any 
institution,  seeing  only  those  cases  which  iv^ere  personallv  observed  are 
enumerated.  Additional  instances  of  the  kind  may,  perhaps,  have  escaped  my 
observation,  which  should  have  come  within  that  category ;  but  believing  none 
existed,  the  various  statements  made  throughout  subsequent  pages,  in  re&rence 
to  the  employment  of  mechanical  coercion,  ought  therefore  to  be  received  as 
accurate. 

The  above  preliminary  observations  respecting  restraint  in  French  lunatic 
asylums  have  now  been  made,  to  show  that  a  constant  desire  prevailed,  on  my 
part,  to  be  an  impartial  recorder  of  facts,  whereby  opinions  enunciated,  or  the 
inferences  other  mvestigators  might  feel  disposed  to  deduce,  will  be  based  u^n 
authentic  data  obtained  on  the  spot,  and  stated  on  my  responsibility.  Trustmg 
these  remarks  ma;^  be  kept  in  remembrance,  when  recurring  to  the  subject  m 
personal  coercion  in  future  pa^s,  I  would  briefly  observe : — On  the  morning 
of  my  visit  to  the  Armentieres  institution,  fifteen  insane  patients  were  confined 
by  camisole,  three  of  whom  being  likewise  tied  to  the  taole  at  which  they  sat ; 
one  having,  besides,  a  wire  mask  on  his  face,  similar  to  the  apparatus  usually 
worn  by  Oncers.  The  maniac  thus  accoutred  was  reported  very  violent,  and 
often  dan^rous  to  other  inmates ;  consequently,  this  machine  was  applied  to 
prevent  him  inflicting  injury  either  upon  attendants  or  patients,  as  also  from 
tearing  his  clothes,  or  eating  objectionable  substances. 

Durmg  the  vcar  1S50,  the  movement  of  patients  at  this  insane  asylum  was 
reported  as  follows ; — admitted,  123 ;  discharged  cured,  29 ;  died,  58. 

Including  the  464  inmates  remaining  under  treatment  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1850,  with  the  123  new  cases  admitted  during  the  year,  it  was  stated,  in  reply 
to  my  inquiries,  that  the  aggregate  587  patients  under  treatment  were  classined 
into  the  five  following  divisions,  according  to  the  form  of  their  particular 
mental  maladies : — ^viz.,  1 — of  mania,  there  were  228  cases ;  2— dementia,  150 
cases ;  3 — ^idiocy,  84  cases ;  4 — ^lypemania,  65  cases ;  and  5 — monomania,  60 
cases.  But  it  should  be  added,  that  amon^  the  lunatics  thus  enumerated,  51 
individuals  were  also  reported  as  epileptics.  From  these  statements,  the 
reader  may  perceive,  a  large  proiwrtion  of  the  patients  at  Armentieres  were 
either  incurables,  or  offered  very  little  prospect  of  subsequent  recovery ;  which 
remark  applies  to  many  of  the  departmental  asylums  m  France,  as  also  to 
various  county  estabUsLjncnts  for  lunatics  in  England. 

Cholera  having  occurred  in  numerous  French  asylums  during  the  year  1849, 
when  it  prevailed  epidemically  on  the  continent  and  in  London,  1  therefore 
considered  it  useful  to  mention,  in  my  former  notes,  whether  this  disease  had 
attacked  the  inmates  of  any  of  the  institutions  then  visited.  Influenced  by 
similar  reasons,  1  made  inquiry  respecting  tliis  point,  during  my  more  recent 
excursion,  in  order  that  tne  additional  facts  so  collected  might  stUl  further 
illustrate  the  progress  of  this  severe  malady,  which  sometimes  prevailed  like  a 


is  also  instructive  to  state,  that  forty  of  the  seventy-two  deaths  took  place 
during  September ;  fifteen  cases  being  reported  in  the  first  week,  seven  on  the 
8th  of  that  month,  four  on  the  0th,  and  seven  on  tlie  10th ;  whilst  the  remain- 
ing seven  deaths  by  the  same  cause  occurred  at  longer  intervab.  It  thus 
appears,  twenty-two  deaths  were  reported  during  the  first  ei^t  days  of  Sep- 
tember; which  fact  becomes  more  worthy  of  notice,  seeing  the  data  now 
detailed  exhibit  a  remarkable  coincidence  in  respect  of  the  period  when 
the  cholera  prevailed  in  this  asylum  and  at  London,  where  it  likewise  proved 
fatal  in  a  much  higher  ratio,  during  the  first  week  of  September,  than  at  any 
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other  period  of  the  entire  season.  It  is,  besides,  important  to  remark,  at  the 
time  this  epidemic  proved  so  destructiye  to  the  insane,  it  was  equally  lethal 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Armentieres,  where,  during  the  season  cholera 
pfevaSed,  more  than  500  persons  are  said  to  have  died  from  that  cause, 
exclosive  of  the  seventy-two  deaths  reported  amongst  the  lunatics.  The  malady 
seemed  like  a  plague,  and  devastated  the  locality  so  much,  that  forty  funerab 
were  stated  to  have  actually  taken  place  in  the  town  on  one  day.  The  fact 
of  500  deaths  by  the  epidemic  having  occurred  in  a  population  of  7000  persons, 
shows  the  fourteenth  part  of  the  whole  inliabitants  were  swept  away  by  the 
disease  in  question ;  whilst  the  proportion  of  deaths  in  the  asylum  was  double 
tiiat  of  the  town,  or  nearly  one-sixth  of  all  the  lunatics  then  resident. 

Although  no  tarm  is  attached  to  this  institution,  the  gardens  adjoining  afford 
means  for  employing  some  of  the  inmates  in  out-door  work.  In  adcfition  to 
sach  occupations,  small  g[angs  of  patients,  under  the  charge  of  attendants,  are 
also  permitted  to  labour  in  the  fields  belonging  to  townspeople ;  from  whence 
they  always  return  to  dine  in  the  asylum,  but  again  resume  work  in  the 
afternoon.  For  this  employment,  each  patient  receives  a  gratuity  of  25 
centimes  per  day,  which  is  appropriated  to  form  a  fund  for  after  benefits, 
or  occasionally  to  augment  their  present  comforts.  Various  inmates  are  like- 
wise allowed  to  leave  the  asylum,  under  similar  regulations,  to  work  for 
persons  in  town,  some  as  masons,  and  others  to  di^  the  foundations  of  new 
noiises  now  in  coarse  of  construction.  This  privilc^  is  appreciated  by  the  poor 
lunatics,  and  seems  to  be  beneficial.  Within  doors,  a  few  patients  were,  at  the 
period  of  my  visit,  occupied  in  filling  bobbins  and  other  employments ;  but, 
speaking  from  personal  observation,  the  labour  system  does  not  appear  to  be 
carried  forward  so  zealously  in  this  establishment,  as  I  have  witnessed  else- 
where; and  it  seemed  as  if  the  means  for  employing  patients  were  scanty, 
iM)twithstanding  the  desire  no  doubt  existed. 

All  the  patients  were  clothed  alike,  which  svstem  I  consider  defective  in 
some  respects,  although  rather  common  in  Frencn  departmental  asylums.  Simi- 
larity of  costume  is  too  monotonous,  and  looks  unmterestin^ ;  whilst  a  little 
▼ariety,  even  in  the  colours  of  the  materials  employed  as  clothmg,  woxdd  prove 
advanta^ous  by  attracting  the  attention  of  mmatcs.  But  there  is  so  much 
uniformity,  military  disdpbne,  and  similar  outward  formalities  in  the  habits,  or 
the  ordinary  occupations  of  every  day  life,  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  France, 
that  customs  which  may  appear,  to  strangers  from  another  countiy,  influential 
in  regard  to  the  effects  they  produce,  to  natives  seem  often  of  so  trifling  import- 
ance as  scarcely  to  merit  observation. 

The  food  supplied  to  the  inmates  was  good,  the  bread  used  throughout  the 
establishment  bcin^  all  of  the  same  quality ;  which  did  not  prevail  some  years 
ago,  when  the  indigent  patients  received  an  inferior  kind  from  the  pensioners, 
whereby  complaints  on  tneir  part  were  frequent.  These  have  now  been  entirely 
obviated,  by  distributing  to  every  patient  bread  of  the  same  description. 

Although  this  asylum  cannot  be  compared  with  many  others  in  France,  rela- 
tive to  the  accommodation  it  affords  to  inmates,  nevertheless,  the  recently 
0(»structed  dormitories,  and  some  of  the  old  apartments,  which  have  been 
improved  bv  altering  the  interior,  and  making  better  ventilation,  appeared 
well  adaptea  for  the  purposes  proposed ;  and  as  soon  as  the  new  wings  now 
[ffojected  arc  finally  constructed,  the  present  conveniences  will  be  Tarther 
extended.  In  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  patients  under  treatment, 
the  wards  were  rather  crowded,  still,  every  effort  is  maac  to  remedy  the  attendant 
inconveniences ;  and  although  many  of  the  sleeping-rooms  cannot  be  compared 
with  the  same  kind  of  apartments  in  new  asylums,  they  are,  nevertheless,  of  a 
lair  description.  Formerly,  the  beds  were  all  of  wood;  but  these  are  now 
bdng  replaced,  throughout  the  entire  establishment,  by  iron  of  a  good  and 
improved  construction.    The  ancient  ceUs  for  confining  excited  and  dangerous 
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maniacs,  were  horrible  dens,  bat  they  arc  no  longer  occapied ;  the  new  apart- 
ments at  present  used  for  that  purpose  being  much  better  constructed,  although 
inferior,  in  many  respects,  to  those  I  have  seen  elsewhere. 

During  my  survey  of  this  institution,  the  inmates  of  the  various  divisions 
appeared  quiet,  ana  conducted  themselves  in  an  orderly  manner,  when  the 
physician  made  his  morning  visit.  Whilst  performing  this  important  duty,  all 
the  patients  able  to  attena  were  arranged  in  a  line,  under  tne  trees  of  their 
respective  court-yards,  or  in  the  open  gaUeries  which  surround  these  enclosures. 
In  this  manner,  every  individual  was  seen  and  questioned  without  difficulty,  or 
loss  of  time ;  besides  which,  the  necessity  of  each  patient  keeping  his  proper 
position,  and  of  ^exercising  some  self-control  over  his  movements,  during  the 
physician's  professional  inspection,  doubtless  proved  beneficial.  Those  inmates 
unable  to  attend  this  militiun^-like  examination,  or  who  laboured  under  physical 
disease,  being  subsequently  visited  by  Dr.  Butin  in  their  different  dormitories, 
or  at  the  infirmary. 

Amongst  the  inmates  pointed  out  to  my  notice,  during  this  visit,  one  deserves 
mention,  on  account  of  being  the  indiviaual  whose  case  was  described,  and  a 
representation  of  his  features  given,  many  years  agjo,  by  Esquirol,  in  that  author's 
publication,  "  Dcs  Maladies  Mentales."  The  patient  now  alluded  to  is  "  Aba," 
described  as  an  example  of  idiocy,  at  page  318  of  the  above  work,  whilst  his 
portrait  forms  plate  22  of  the  accomnanying  atlas.  As  this  case  is  well  known 
to  the  profession,  it  hence  appearea  more  interesting.  Aba  was  formerly  an 
inmate  of  Bicetre,  but  ho  has  for  some  time  resided  at  Armentieres ;  and  although 
now  an  old  man — quite  idiotic— he  still  retains  some  resemblance  to  the  original 
likeness  given  by  Esauirol. 

Several  pcllagrose  lunatics  were  likewise  observed  in  the  asylum ;  thus  show- 
ing that  the  above  affection,  so  oommon  in  Italy,  and  also  occasionally  in  some 
districts  of  France,  is  not  unknown  in  the  northern  departments.  Besides  other 
patients  deserving  notice,  one  particularly  attracted  my  attention  from  deliver- 
ing three  letters  to  Dr.  Butin,  to  whom  he  made  a  profound  salute  on  his 
approach,  and  after  requesting  they  might  be  forwarded  to  their  different  des- 
tinations, he  retired  with  another  obeisance.  This  poor  maniac  believed  he  was 
the  "Grand  Seigneur,"  and  often  wrote  letters  to  great  personages,  from  imagining 
he  had  frequent  impoi-tant  political  relations  witn  different  European  sovereigns. 
The  missives  now  delivered  were  addressed,  respectively,  to  the  "  Minister  of 
War  of  the  French  JEmperial  republic,**  "  to  the  Attorney-General  of  the  Empe- 
rial  republic,"  and  the  third  had  for  superscription, "  To  the  High  Pri^fet  of  Dublin, 
in  Ireland."  Subsequently,  I  spoke  to  this  crazy  ^nd  seigneur,  who  assumed  an 
aif  of  dignity,  when  he  formally  presented  me  with  a  piece  of  paper,  the  size  of 
a  calling-card,  upon  which  were  written  his  various  assumed  titles ;  and  as  he 
seemed  satisfied  with  the  reply  made,  that  the  several  communications  would  be 
duly  forwarded,  we  left  him  m  api)arent  good  humour. 

Like  many  other  asylums  in  France,  the  quantity  of  water  supplied  is  defective 
at  this  institution,  even  for  necessary  purposes;  at  least,  it  would  be  so 
considered  according  to  the  opinions  usually  entertained  by  Englishmen,  who 
very  generally  think  so  necessary  an  clement,  in  all  public  establishments, 
especially  receptacles  for  the  insane,  cannot  be  too  abundant.  In  consequence 
of  this  deficiency,  water-closets  are  unknown ;  whereby,  the  portable  substitutes 
require  removal  every  morning,  which  entails  much  additional  labour  on  the 
attendants,  besides  being  by  no  means  salubrious.  But  custom  familiarizes 
many  objectionable  practices;  and  as  the  system  now  alluded  to  is  nearly 
imivcrsal,  throughout  all  hospitals  and  asylums  on  the  continent,  it  excites  less 
attention  than  it  would  in  England.  However,  this  seems  no  argument  in 
favour  of  present  habits ;  on  the  contrary,  botli  reason  as  well  as  health 
point  in  another  direction,  and  indicate  the  necessity  of  constantly  having  a 
plentiful  supply  of  so  necessary  an  article  as  water  in  every  public  institution. 
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Altbough  the  managing  authorities  of  tlie  Armciiticres  hniatic  asylinii  are 
auxious  to  improve  its  eapabilitics,  and  to  correct  the  various  drfcrts  inherent 
to  all  buildings,  not  originally  intended  for  the  reception  of  insane  patients; 
nevertheless,  being  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  town  having  a  considerable 
population,  with  streets  or  houses  on  almost  every  side,  whilst  some  of  the 
court-yards  are  only  prevented  from  being  overlooked  from  neijjhbouring 
thoroughfares  by  dead  walls,  which  impede  the  view,  and  the  institution  bring 
only  open  on  one  side  towards  the  country,  where  the  gardens  adjoin,  few  situa- 
tions could  be  more  objectionable.  Instead  of  constructing  additional  wards,  or 
of  endeavouring  to  improve  the  present  dormitories,  it  would  be  mncli  n^ore 
judicious,  and  certainly  far  better  adapted  than  for  the  treatment  of  patients 
labouring  under  mental  disease,  were  the  destination  of  this  establishment 
altered  to  a  barrack,  workliousc,  or  prison.  In  that  case,  a  new  and  properly 
arranged  institution  might  be  constructed  in  a  better  locality,  which  would  be 
worthy  of  so  rich  and  important  a  department  as  that  of  the  North,  besides  being 
conformable  to  modem  advanced  civilization. 
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The  building  now  known  under  the  above  designation  was  formerly  a  convent, 
which,  at  even  a  very  early  period,  received  lunatics  within  its  walls ;  although, 
for  some  time  past,  the  establishment  has  been  exclusiveljr  appropriated  for  the 
reception  of  insane  female  patients.  This  institution  is  situated  in  the  city  of 
Lille,  quite  close  to  the  new  station  of  the  Northern  Kaili-oad.  Being  sur- 
rounded by  houses  in  every  direction,  and  having  very  crowded  streets  on  three 
sides,  tho  sitiuition  is  very  noisy,  and  most  inappropriate  for  an  asylum,  espe- 
cially as  the  great  thoroughfares  leading  to  the  railway  pass  under  its  windows. 
If  the  position  was  bad  formerly,  it  has  become  much  more  objectionable,  since 
the  Paris  and  Lille  railway  has  engrossed  the  chief  traffic  betwixt  the  French 
capital,  England,  Belgium,  and  the  north  of  Europe.  Indeed,  a  worse  site  for 
a  madhouse  could  not  be  anywhere  selected.  Either  the  rtulway  station  must 
be  closed,  or  the  asylum  removed  to  another  locality.  Which  of  these  contiu- 
gcncies  will  happen,  it  is  easy  to  foretell. 

lutcraally,  the  arrangements  are  exceedingly  defective ;  and  it  could  not  be 
otherwise,  considering  the  period  when  the  building  was  constructed,  as  also 
its  original  destination.  The  entire  structure  seems  more  adapted  for  a 
prison  than  a  lunatic  asylum ;  whilst  the  central  court-yard,  used  by  patients  as 
an  airiug-eround,  being  of  limited  extent,  and  surrounded  by  higli  walls,  or 
overlooked  from  the  interior  windows,  is  utterly  incompatible  with  the  puri>oses 
required  in  such  an  establishment,  particularly  with  so  numerous  a  population. 
Besides,  as  the  space  never  can  Ikj  enlarged,  and  any  improvement  appears 
nearly  impossible,  the  case  is  almost  hopeless. 

As*^  previously  staled,  none  but  female  lunatics  can  be  admitted  into  this 
asylum  ;  and  only  those  belonging  to  the  north  department  are  received  as 
indigent  patients.  At  the  period  of  my  visit,  the  total  number  of  insane  residents 
amounted  to  335  ;  of  whom  only  GO  were  classed  as  curable  patients ;  whilst  5 
were  paralytics,  and  17  epileptics;  the  remaining^ 253  being  all  hicurables. 
Dr.  Gosselet,  a  gentleman  animated  by  great  zeal  for  his  profession,  and  of  con- 
siderable attainments,  is  the  only  medical  officer  attached  to  this  asylum,  but 
he  has  neither  assistants  nor  internes.  In  addition  to  this  feature  in  the  me- 
dical staff,  owing  to  the  limited  accommodation  within  the  institution,  and 
its  numerous  inmates,  the  present  physician  resides  nt  a  private  house  in  an  ad- 
joining street,  which  must  consequently  prove  very  inconvenient  to  all  parties. 
However,  as  Dr.  Gosselet  gives  his  whole  time  aiid  attention  to  professional 
duties  at  the  establishment,  whilst  he  frequently  visits  particular  cases  twice, 
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or  even  three  times  a-day,  when  necessary,  the  inmates  never  remain  withont 
biitficicnt  medical  attendance. 

During  1S50,  the  following  statement,  kindly  furnished,  sliows  the  move- 
moiit  of  patients  for  that  year : — ^Admitted,  84;  discharged,  cured,  10;  died,  25. 
Amongst  tlic  deaths  recorded,  10,  or  two-fifths,  occurred  in  the  months  of 
January  and  December,  beiug  the  cokl  season.  Again,  of  the  whole  25  fatal 
cases,  l3  died  from  diseases  of  the  brain  or  its  appendages ;  7  by  pectoral 
aU'eetions ;  and  4  from  abdominal  complaints ;  whilst  the  remaining  death  was 
a  suicide  by  strangulation.  Unlike  various  public  lunatic  establishments  in 
France,  cholera  did  not  attack  any  resident  in  the  Lille  asylum,  either  durinjg 
1832  or  1849 ;  which  facts  become  more  remarkable,  seeing  that  the  epidemic 
prevailed  in  this  district,  especially  at  Armenticres,  as  mentioned  in  a  previous 
para«?raph. 

Notwithstanding  the  inmates  seen  in  most  of  the  dormitories  were  rather 
tranquil  thrcmghout,  particularly  if  contrasted  with  female  lunatics  usually 
resident  iu  IVcnch  a.sylums;  nevei'thcless,  those  occupying  the  agitated  di vision 
were  xety  noisy  and  excited.  Amon^t  the  385  insane  patients  under  treat- 
ment, 2S  individuals  were  restrained  oy  camisoles,  on  the  morning  of  my  visit 
to  the  institution ;  of  whom,  25  were  actually  congregated  together  m  one 
apartment,  all  being  the  worst  and  most  violent  cases  in  the  establishment. 
Many  of  tliosc  afflicted  human  beings  were  likewise  strapped  to  the  seats  they 
occu})ie(l,  in  order  to  prevent  contact  with  others  in  the  vicinity ;  whilst  some 
were  likewise  attachea  by  cords  to  the  waUs  of  the  room,  behind  the  wooden 
benches  they  sat  upon;  and  further,  one  woman  had  her  feet  also  tied  together. 
The  noise,  screaminff,  and  agitation  of  to  many  furious  female  maniacs,  all  eon- 
ihivd  in  the  same,  out  not  very  spacious  apartment,  were  really  harrowing 
to  the  feelings,  and  certainly,  the  visit  paid  to  this  division  constituted  one  of 
the  most  p:unful  spectacles  1  have  ever  witnessed. 

In  extenuation  of  the  numerous  examples  of  i>ersonal  coercion,  now  recorded 
at  the  Lille  asylum,  it  should  be  mentioned  that,  the  strait-waistcoat  is  at 
j>rescnt  much  less  frequently  employed  than  formerly.  For  instance,  about 
three  years  ago,  when  Dr.  Gossclct  was  first  appointed  physician  to  this  insti- 
tution, the  average  number  of  persons  usually  in  camisoles  ranged  about  sixty 
\)v.v  (l.';y ;  although  the  aggregate  amount  of  resident  lunatics  was  then  less  than 
at  ])rcscnt.  Notwithstanding  every  effort  is  now  made,  both  by  the  phvsician  and 
atteudants,  to  avoid  restraint,  it  becomes  often  very  difilcult  to  eradicate  a  bad 
system  once  established ;  especially  if  supported  by  usage,  and  in  so  confined  a 
locality  as  the  Lille  asylum.  However,  the  number  of  cases  in  camisoles  is 
occasionally  less  than  the  amount  now  reported ;  in  proof  of  which,  it  was 
stated  that,  on  the  day  previous  to  my  visit,  the  total  patients  so  coerced  were 
only  sixteen  throughout  the  entire  establishment.  Still,  the  above  ratio  is 
enormous;  and  therefore,  Dr.  Gossclet  must  not  relax  in  his  cflbrts  to  extend 
the  non-restraint  system,  whenever  possible. 

Formerly,  a  great  many  cells,  or  more  correctly  s|)caking,  dungeons,  were  in 
constant  use,  at  this  asylum,  for  confining  dangerous  or  refractory  mjiniacs.  Most 
of  these  symbols  of  a  barbarous  age  are  at  present  entirelv  closed,  or  converted  to 
other  purposes;  with  the  exception  of  nine,  which  are  still  occasionally  occupied, 
when  the  seclusion  of  a  patient  is  considered  advisable.  But  these  apartments 
are  now  in  a  very  different  condition,  compared  with  ancient  arrangements. 
The  prison-like  iron  bars  on  the  windows  have  been  removed;  and  instead  of  the 
antiquated  wcodeu  beds,  like  cages,  into  which  an  excited  lunatic  was  sometimes 
thrown,  and  there  kept,  as  wild  animals  often  are  in  a  menagerie,  modem  iron 
bedsteads  of  an  excellent  construction  have  been  substituted.  In  short,  the 
cxistinsr  cells  are  merely  small  rooms,  each  for  the  reception  of  one  patient.  It 
should  be  likewise  stated  that  the  above  apartments  adjoin  the  dormitories,  and 
are  quite  different  from  those  obsened  at  Bon  Sauveur,  described  in  my  fonner 
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notes,  rurther,  man^  of  the  old  cclb  have  been  taken  down,  and  made  into 
large  sleeping  rooms,  in  order  to  augment  the  available  aecommodation ;  as  there 
are  always  a  number  of  applicants  waiting  for  admission,  although  the  asylum  is 
ercn  now  overcrowded  with  inmates. 

Constant  endeavours  are  made  by  the  physician,  and  director,  M.  De  Lussatz, 
— ^both  most  zealous  in  the  cause — to  employ  the  lunatics  in  some  kind  of 
occupation,  wherever  practicable.  In  one  acpartment,  I  saw  upwards  of  130 
insane  females  engaged  in  various  sorts  of  work,  under  the  superintendence  of 
several  sisters  of  charity,  besides  attendants,  who  formed,  altogether,  a  gratify- 
ing spectacle.  Some  of  the  inmates  were  knitting,  others  sewing,  and  several 
were  making  clothes  for  the  household ;  whilst,  about  twenty  were  engaj^'ed  in 
lace  making,  which  constitutes  the  ordinary  occupation  of  many  females  in  this 
portion  of  France.  One  woman  amongst  the  group  was  specially  pointed  out 
lor  observation,  as  she  then  plied  her  boubins  with  great  zeal  in  weaving  a  most 
beautiful  piece  of  lace,  whicli  was,  apparently,  as  well  made  and  cleanly  pre- 
served, as  if  it  had  been  the  work  of  a  first  rate  perfectly  sane  artizan.  Speak- 
ing generally,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  residents  of  this  asylum  were  occupied  in 
some  kind  of  employment ;  either  in  the  manner  just  described,  in  household 
work,  cleaning  the  apartments,  making  or  repairing  clothes,  cooking,  and  in 
whatever  the  authorities  considered  advantageous,  or  ukely  to  engage  attention. 
This  zeal  in  promoting  labour  ou^ht  to  be  ta^en  into  consideration,  when  judg- 
ing the  institution  as  a  whole ;  hence,  impartial  visitors  should  not  solely  look 
upon  the  number  of  camisoles  employed,  but  upon  other  features  likewise. 

Subsequently,  I  visited  the  refectory,  whikt  140  inmates  were  at  break- 
fast. After  grace  was  said  by  the  presiding  sister  of  charity,  and  an 
appropriate  response  from  the  audience,  the  |)arty  all  sat  down  without  confu- 
sion, and  in  messes  of  ten  at  each  table,  where  they  eat  their  meal  with  much 
quietude.  Each  division  was  served  bv  one  of  their  own  number — also  a  patient 
— ^who  acted  as  superintendent,  and  oecame  responsible  that  all  were  utt  ended 
to  properly.  This  official  wore  a  shawl  of  a  particular  pattern,  in  order  to  mark 
her  position,  and  to  show  she  had  delegated  authority  over  other  patients.  Such  an 
arrangement  appeared  judicious;  and  produced  beneficial  effects,  not  only  upon 
the  parties  so  distinguished  from  the  rest,  but  it  also  acted  as  an  encourage- 
ment for  others,  to  obtain  the  more  elegant  shawl,  thus  exclusively  worn  by  their 
insane  companion-attendants.  Li  anotner  eating-apartment,  although  the  party 
was  not  so  orderly  in  appearance  as  the  preceaing,  about  fifty  agitated  female 
patients  were  at  breakfast,  and  arranged  in  nearly  a  similar  manner  to  the  former. 
These  unfortunate  victims  of  insanity  certaiidy  made  more  noise  than  the  pre- 
vious assembly ;  but  they  sat  together  pretty  regularly,  and  endeavouretf  to 
restrain  themselves  during  the  repast  they  were  partaking.  This  was  satisfactory ; 
for  if  able  to  accomplish  such  results,  one  step  is  gained  in  the  management  of 
lunatics. 

Amongst  the  group  collected  in  this  apartment,  one  insane  female  was  pointed 
out,  who  liad  resided  many  years  in  the  asylum.  She  had  been  formerly  very 
agitated,  if  not  dangerous ;  and,  therefore,  the  attendants  frequently  put  her 
under  restraint,  even  for  some  continuance.  Through  a  change  of  system 
adopted  towards  this  excited  maniac,  she  became  quite  diiferent  in  many  resjiccts, 
and  behaved  much  more  orderly.  J^revious  to  recent  improvements,  and  the 
alterations  made  in  the  general  management  of  this  institution,  the  inmate  now 
referred  to  actually  remained,  during  many  years,  shut  up  in  one  of  the  ancient 
odls  then  used  for  confining  furious  patients,  where  she  often  lay  entirely  naked, 
slept  generally  on  straw,  and  otherwise  conducted  herself  in  such  a  noisy  man- 
ner, as  apparently  io  justify  the  treatment  pursued.  After  the  lapse  of  years,  this 
afflicted  female  became  gradually  tranquil,  aiul  ultimately  showed  very  marked 
improvement.  At  present,  she  dresses  herself  in  the  morning,  joins  other  cora- 
pmions  at  the  work-table,  sleeps  in  a  dormitory  with  several  patients,  and 
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behaves  almost  like  a  rational  creature,  being  quite  diflcrent  from  tlic  uihl- 
looking  person  she  formerly  appeared.  Such  Iiiglily  gratifying  results  having 
been  produced  by  kindness,  and  the  improved  moral  treatment  adopted  in  this, 
as  in  other  examples,  constitute  strong  arguments  in  favour  of  its  extended  appli- 
calion. 

Notwithstanding  most  inmates  of  the  agitated  divisions,  particularly  those 
confined  in  camisoles,  wore  often  very  boisterous,  still,  with  such  exceptions, 
the  general  aspect  of  the  institution  was,  upon  the  whole,  tranquil,  especially 
for  female  maniacs.  In  the  work-rooms  this  feature  was  chiefly  remarked; 
which  proves  incontrovertibly  the  great  advantages  gcnerallv  produced  l)y 
giving  em])loymcnt  to  all  lunatics,  both  males  and  females,  the  latter  of  w  honi 
arc  usually  more  agitated  and  noisy  than  the  other  sex.  This  is  the  case  in 
ITrance;  at  least,  according  to  my  individual  observation. 

One  important  characteristic  in  the  treatment  of  patients,  at  this  asylum, 
deserves  special  mention  in  these  pages — viz.,  the  system  of  mutual  instruc- 
tion recently  introduced.  By  this  method,  the  autnorities  not  only  instruct 
ignorant  maniacs  in  reading,  writing,  figures,  and  keeping  accounts,  which  frc- 
nuently  the  patient  never  knew  before,  but  attention  being  thereby  induced, 
ilormaiit  faculties  even  become  so  awakened  as  to  produce  beneficial  conse- 
quences. Besides  the  good  effects  upon  individuals  thus  engaged,  as  more 
advanced  lunatics  often  act  in  the  capacity  of  monitors,  they  also  derive  benefit 
l)y  such  occupations.  Many  become  improved ;  some  by  teaching,  others  by 
learning;  so  that  the  condition  of  all  parties  is  thereby  ameliorated.  Dr. 
Gosselet  spoke  highly  in  favour  of  the  plan  he  had  adopted ;  and,  in  my  opinion, 
with  much  reason. 

The  provisions  supplied  seemed  of  good  quality,  and  animal  food  was  allowed 
five  times  a  week  to  the  patients.  Their  bodily  liealth  appeared  generally  satis- 
factory, and  few  inmates  occupied  the  infirmary.  These  are  gratifying  facts,  and 
show  the  care  as  well  as  constant  attention  paid,  by  the  various  officers  of  the 
establishment,  to  the  unfortunate  victims  of  insanity  committed  to  their  super- 
intendence. Coinciding  with  Dr.  Gosselet  in  many  of  the  opinions  he  enter- 
tained respecting  the  trearaent  of  lunatic  patients,  I  feel  assured,  had  he  more 
conveniences  in  the  asylum,  and  were  it  less  crowded  by  inmates,  at  the  same 
time,  had  he  all  the  appliances  which  many  newly-constructed  institutions 
possess,  personal  restraint  would  be  much  seldomcr  employed  than  at  present. 
Considcrnig  the  irremediable  defects  and  former  condition  of  such  an  old  build- 
ing, with  the  prospect  of  future  improvements  in  its  management,  the  authorities 
deserve  credit  for  the  ameliorations  already  accomplished. 

Amongst  the  335  insane  residents  now  under  treatment  in  the  Lille  asylum, 
5G  arc  pensioners,  who  pay  from  400  to  1000  francs  per  annum.  The  accom- 
modation for  private  patients  is  pretty  good ;  but  here,  as  in  other  divisions,  a 
great  want  of  space  prevails;  so  that  the  apartments  occupied  by  this  class 
were,  like  the  others,  too  crowded.  Parties  of  pensioners  are  permitted  to  go 
out  of  doors  to  enjoy  a  promenade  in  the  neighbourhood.  Occasionally,  indi^nt 
patients  arc  likewise  allowed  similar  indulgences,  when  the  physician  thinks 
Mjcli  proceedings  advisable.  Great  circumspection  is,  however)  necessary  in 
authorizing  simuar  excursions,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  wet  ditches  and 
cniials  connected  with  the  city  and  its  extensive  fortifications.  That  snch  is  no 
imaginary  danger,  appears  by  an  occurrence  which  took  place,  soon  after  1  left 
Lille.  On  this  occasion,  several  lunatics — inmates  of  another  establishment — 
having  been  conducted  into  the  neighbouring  iields,  one  of  the  party,  not- 
withstanding the  attendant's  vigilance,  jumpea  into  the  canal,  near  which  they 
then  were  w  alking,  and  was  drowned. 

In  this  asylum,  as  elsewhere,  every  patient  who  dies  is  pathologically  ex- 
amined after' death,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  diseased  changes  of  structiurc 
which  have  supervened.    According  to  Dr.  Gosselet*s  observation,  some  dis- 
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organization  of  tbc  brain  or  api)eudages  were  invariablv  found,  more  or  less 
appreciable,  but  always  sufficient  to  show,  that  mental  allcetions  attacking 
lunatics  are  the  consequence  of  organic  disease.  On  these  points  his  evideucc 
seemed  conclusive.  Respecting  another  subject,  that  physician  likewise  made 
some  valuable  observations — namely,  the  evident  iufluencc  which  certain  atmo- 
spheric conditions  often  exert  upon  mental  maladies.  Thus,  insane  patients 
seemed  less  excited  during  rainy,  than  in  dry  weather.  The  barometric  pressure 
of  the  air  also  produced  apparent  cll'ects ;  whilst  cold  always  proved  injurious. 
According  to  the  same  authority,  the  pulse  of  lunatics  usually  becomes  acct'le- 
rated;  not  feverish  or  inflammatory,  but  quick  and  excited.  Further,  Dr. 
Gosselet  decidedly  said,  all  lunatics  should  be  well  fed,  warmly  clad,  and  uni- 
forady  treated  as  if  sane,  wherever  practicable,  and  they  ought  never  to  be 
deceived  by  f;dse  promises,  always  kindly  treated,  and  managed  with  firmness  yet 
good  temper;  whilst  insane  patients  should  be  induced  to  work  through  per- 
suasion rather  than  by  force,  but  certainly  never  by  menaces  of  punishment. 

Believinff  it  wholly  impracticable  to  remedy  the  existing  defects  in  the  Lillo 
asylum — which  must,  on  the  contrary,  augment  every  year — it  hence  becomes 
even  more  imperative  than  in  the  ease  of  Armentieres,  to  construct  a  new. 
institution  in  a  more  cligil)le  locality.  For  so  rich  a  department  as  the  North, 
there  ought  to  be  no  hesitation  in  following  the  good  examples  set  by  various 
public  bodies  of  the  country,  such  as  the  Lower  Seine;  where  the  present 
asylimi  of  Saint  Yon  will  be  appropriated  to  female  lunatics,  when  tlie  new 
institution  near  lloucn  for  male  [mtients  is  finished.  The  council-general  of 
the  north  department  wiU,  I  hope,  receive  the  remarks  now  made  by  a  stranger 
in  the  spirit  intended,  as  they  originate  from  a  sincere  desire  to  improve  the 
condition  of  those  helpless  lunatics  nowconflned  in  the  present  building;  wliich, 
even  luid  it  been  origmally  better  constructed,  is  very  oiiTercnt  from  the  accom- 
modation provided  m  many  districts  of  France.  To  such  a  determination  the 
government  must  at  last  come;  and  the  sooner  an  alteration  is  effected,  so 
much  the  more  bcneflcixd  to  inmates,  and  higher  honour  will  then  be  acquired 
by  departmental  authorities. 

ASYLUM   AT   CLERMONT. 

This  establishment  is  the  private  pi*operty  of  the  ^lessrs.  Labitte,  and  was 
founded  about  twenty  years  ago  by  the  father  of  three  brothers,  wlio  now 
superintend  its  different  departments ;  one  being  director,  another  chief  phy- 
sician, whilst  a  third  manages  the  agricultui*al  operations  of  a  lar^  fiurm 
belonging  to  the  institution.  The  buildings  and  gardens  constitutui^  the 
asylum,  properly  speaking,  arc  situated  on  a  declivity,  inclining  towards  the 
.south-east,  close  to  the  town  of  Clermont,  built  uponanill  in  the  department  of 
the  Oise,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  magnificent  terrace  surrounding  the 
ancient  castle,  and  from  whence  the  spectator  possesses  an  extensive  yet  beautiful 
view  of  the  surroundiuff  country.  The  distance  from  Paris  is  about  fifty-two 
Jniles;  and  being  near  tnc  railway  betwixt  that  city  and  Amiens,  the  situation  is 
exceedingly  couvement  for  travellers,  or  persons  having  business  at  the  esta- 
bhshment. 

Although  a  private  asylum,  indigent  insane  patients  are  admitted,  in  accord- 
ance with  an  agreement  entered  into  by  ,the  public  authorities  of  four  depart- 
ments— viz.,  the  Oise,  the  Seine  and  Oisc,  Seine  and  Mame,  and  the  Somme. 
Besides  the  above  class  of  lunatics,  pensioners  belonging  to  other  grades  of 
society  arc  likewise  received,  who  pay  from  500  to  1200  francs  per  annum,  for 
their  treatment  and  maintenance  at  this  institution.  The  court-yards  are 
numerous,  well  arranged,  and  entirely  separate ;  whUst  the  ground  upon  which 
the  dormitories  are  constructed  being  extensive,  there  is  no  want  of  space.  The 
4iflerent  divisions  seemed  well  laid  out,  were  open,  and  airy ;  and,  the  residences 
for  patients  being  usutdly  two  stories  high,  they  supply  appropriate  yet  ample 
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accommodation.  Besides  which,  great  order  with  cleanliness  appeared  manifest 
everywhere.  Dr.  Lahitte,  as  already  stated,  is  the  attending  physician ;  he 
has  also  one  assistant,  an  interne,  ami  a  pharmacieu — all  being  resident  on  the 
premises. 

At  the  period  of  my  visit  to  Clermont,  the  number  of  lunatics  under 
treatment  amounted  to  87C  inmates,  consisting  of  390  male  and  4S6  female 
patients;  consequently,  tliis  asylum  is  one  of  tnc  largest  throughout  France. 
Amongst  the  present  residents  68  wci-e  pensioners,  57  beinc  menand  11  women. 
In  regard  to  the  various  forms  of  mental  disease  affecting  this  large  population, 
the  following  facts,  kindly  supplied  by  Dr.  Labitte,  must  be  interesting  to 
readers,  as  they  indicate  the  actual  condition  of  present  inmates.  Tnus, 
101  were  classed  as  epileptic  patients,  36  being  males  and  65  females ;  those 
labouring  under  genend  paralysis  amounted  to  37,  comprising  31  men  and  only 
6  women ;  whilst  74  were  dirty  patients,  consisting  of  27  male  and  so  many 
as  47  female  lunatics.  A^n,  it  should  be  mentioned  as  an  equally  important 
part  of  statistics  that,  not  less  than  6S£  patients  now  resident  were  considered 
incurable,  249  being  males  and  433  females ;  thus  leaving  only  194  lunatics  who 
exhibited  any  prospect  of  future  amendment. 

llcspecting  the  actual  amount  of  restraint  at  the  period  I  insp^ected  this 
extensive  establishment,  according  to  notes  taken  at  the  time,  it  appears 
14  females  were  in  camisoles,  some  being  also  tied  to  their  chairs  to  prevent 
their  falling,  and  so  causing  injury;  whilst,  in  the  male  divisions,  four  individuals 
had  also  strait-waistcoats ;  but  all  were  otherwise  free.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  above  number  were  indigent  patients;  onl^  one  male  and  one  female 
pensioner  being  comprised,  amongst  the  eighteen  inmates  under  coercion.  Not- 
withstanding the  statements  now  made,  it  ought  to  be  distinctly  understood,  in 
justice  to  Dr.  Labitte,  that  he  is  an  opponent  to  the  employment  of  camisoles  in 
treating  maniacs ;  and  only  has  recourse  to  such  pliysical  measures,  to  prevent 
furious  lunatics  injuring  others  or  themselves.  In  proof  of  this  feeling,  a  male 
patient  was  shown,  who  had  been  confined  to  his  chair  by  a  camisole,^  in  another 
lunatic  asylum,  during  eighteen  years  consecutively,  on  account  of  being  very 
violent  and  considered  dangerous.  After  his  admission  into  the  Clermont  esta- 
blishment, the  restraint  having  been  soon  removed,  he  was  put  to  some  occu- 
pation. In  a  short  time  this  lunatic  became  quiet,  conducted  himself  as  an 
industrious  orderly  workman,  and  was  so  much  improved  by  this  mode  of 
proceeding,  that  the  camisole  has  never  since  been  applied ;  thus  illustrating 
most  conclusively,  the  great  benefits  of  non-restraint. 

Besides  other  iUustratious  of  a  somewhat  analogous  description,  it  ought  abo 
to  be  mentioned  that  many  of  the  cells,  originally  constructed  for  confining 
excited  patients,  have  been  abolished,  and  new  dormitories  constructed,  in 
addition  to  other  improvements  now  in  progress.  At  present,  there  are  twelve 
cells  for  male,  and  fourteen  similar  apartments  for  female  patients,  wherein  they 
are  placed  when  seclusion  is  thought  advisable.  The  iron  bars  formerly  seen  in 
many  windows  have  been  removed,  in  order  to  substitute  wooden  shutters ;  and 
every  effort  is  making  to  obliterate  any  prison-like  appearance,  throughout  the 
various  buildings. 

During  my  j)erambulations  through  this  extensive  institution,  great  rcffularitv 
respecting  the  details  necessary,  in  so  large  a  population,  seemed  to  be  estaolishea. 
The  attendants  appeared,  active,  and  keep  an  accurate  register  of  the  various 
employments  in  which  patients  are  occupied,  for  the  physician*s  information. 
Further,  if  any  event  had  occurred  since  his  previous  visit,  or  it  was  necessary 
to  direct  attention  to  new  matters,  the  facts  having  been  written  on  a  slip  of 

Saper,  this  report  was  always  handed  to  Dr.  Labitte,  on  entering  the  particular 
ivision  to  which  it  referred,  so  that  nothing  might  be  overlooked. 
During  the  year  1 850  the  followbig  return,  taken  from  the  official  register^ 
indicates  the  movement  of  patients  at  this  asylum :— 
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BCales. 

Admitted 132 

Discharged  Cured    ...       20 
Died 65 

Amongst  the  65  deaths  of  male  patients  now  reported,  50,  or  about  seven- 
ninths  died  from  disease  of  the  brain  or  nervous  svstem :  whih>t  three-fuurtlis  of 
tlie  deaths  in  female  patients  exhibited,  as  the  apparent  cause  of  dissolution, 
affections  of  the  abdominal  vi:)Ccra  or  pelvic  oi^ans.  These  are  interesting 
facts^  and  have  now  been  recorded  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  other  patholo- 
gists have  made  similar  observations. 

Believing  it  will  prove  instructive  to  give  several  details,  illustrating  the 
movement  of  inmates  at  this  large  insane  establishment,  during  a  series  of  years, 
in  order  to  compare  the  ratio  oi  cures  and  deaths  with  the  total  admissions,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that,  from  the  1st  of  January,  1840,  to  the  31st  of  December, 
1850— bein^  a  period  of  eleven  years — 2346  insane  patients  of  all  classes  were 
admitted ;  tlie  number  discharged  cured  being  504,  whilst  1114  died.  Amount 
the  latter,  it  should,  however,  be  added,  11 S  deaths  arose  from  cholera.  Taking 
the  figures  as  now  stated,  only  21.48  per  cent,  of  the  patients  left  the  asylum 
convalescent ;  whereas  not  less  than  47.06  per  cent,  died,  calculated  according 
to  the  admissions.  Excluding  the  118  deaths  by  cholera,  which  occurred  in 
1849,  as,  in  some  degree,  exceptional  cases,  the  mortality,  nevertheless,  amounts 
to  42  02  per  hundred.  This  makes  a  large  ratio,  and  leads  to  the  conclusion, 
tliat  mental  maladies  usually  aifecting  lunatics  received  from  neighbouring  dia- 
tricts  into  the  Clermont  institution,  are  often  of  a  very  inveterate  or  incuraUe 
nature. 

When  cholera  prevailed  throaghout  so  many  asylums  in  France,  daring  1849, 
nowhere  perha{>s,  unless  at  the  Salpctriere  in  Paris,  did  this  epidemic  malady 
jffoduce  such  ravages,  as  in  the  lunatic  institution  under  discussion,  where  118 
patients,  comprising  28  men  and  90  women,  became  victims,  besides  9  attendants 
of  the  estabhshment.  And  as  the  total  cases  recorded  amounted  to  216,  it 
hence  appears,  nearly  59  per  cent,  of  the  persons  attacked  died  by  that  disease. 
Some  time  previous  to  its  appearance  in  ttiis  asylum,  the  epidemic  had  prevailed 
at  Clermont ;  however,  when  cholera  actually  supervened,  very  few  examples 
remained  amongst  the  3000  inhabitants  of  that  town.  Another  fact  also  deserves 
notice;  viz.,  no  case  was  reported  from  a  large  central  phson  for  females, 
which  almost  adjoins  the  institution  on  the  north-west,  notwithstanding  it 
then  contained  numerous  prisoners.  Previous  to  the  26th  of  June,  the  asvlum 
remained  perfectly  free  from  cholera ;  but  from  that  date  to  the  31st  of  July,  or 
a  period  of  five  weeks,  during  which  it  existed,  all  the  127  deaths  were  reported, 

rents  and  attendants  included.  Afterwards,  the  nudady  ceased  entirely. 
addition  to  these  statements  respecting  the  recent  epidemic,  it  is  also 
instroctive  to  mention  that,  out  of  122  cases  carefully  noted  at  the  time,  86 
wmmenccd  during  the  night;  whereas,  only  36  attacks  began  from  11  a.m.  to 
the  same  hour  in  the  evening.  The  disease  likewise  aftected  fewer  male  than 
female  jpatients ;  and,  besides,  proved  to  the  former  much  less  destructive ; 
seeing  147  cases  occurred  amongst  535  female  lunatics  resident ;  whilst,  out  of 
540  mmates,  onlv  46  men  were  similarly  affected.  According  to  these  data, 
13.52  per  hnndreCl,  amount  male  patients,  were  attacked  by  cholera,  of  whom 
C0.08  per  cent,  died ;  whereas,  the  ratio  was  27.45  per  hundred,  of  insane 
females  affected,  which  gave  a  larger  proportion  of  deaths,  or  61.22  per  cent., 
many  being  old  and  infirm  people.  Residents  labouring  under  dementia  and 
epilepsy,  especially  males,  more  frequently  suffered  from  cholera  than  curable 
patients;  with  the  exception,  however,  of  epileptic  females,  who  were  less 
nomerous,  in  comparison  with  other  forms  of  mental  disease. 

Jud^ng  from  outward  appearances,  the  general  health  of  most  residents 
Monea  good ;  and  as  very  few  patients  were  under  treatment  in  the  infirmary. 
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the  physical  condition  of  so  large  a  population  appeared  satisfactory ;  being  quite 
different  from  the  autumn  of  lSi9,  as  previously  reported.  Having  large 
gardens  adjoining  the  asvlum,  extending,  with  the  various  court-yards,  to  o7 
acres,  ample  means  are  tlius  provided  for  employing  insane  patients  in  horti- 
cultural pursuits.  Besides  such  opportunities  for  out-door  work,  as  the  farm 
attached  to  the  asylum  contains  247  acres — the  most  extensive  establish- 
ment of  the  kind  belonging  to  any  insane  institution  in  France — there  is  always 
plenty  of  ajjricultural  employment  at  command.  Indeed,  sometimes  as  many 
as  one  hundred  lunatics  are  engaged  in  the  fields,  both  morning  and  evening. 
Some  also  work  in  the  smithy,  bake-house,  and  carpenters'  shops ;  whilst  others 
arc  engaged  as  tailors,  shoemakers,  and  so  forth.  The  females  being  also 
occupied  in  making  or  mending  clothes,  in  the  kitchen,  washing-house,  or  at 
different  kinds  of  household  work.  In  short,  to  give  employment  to  the  insane 
residents  is  constantly  kept  in  view  at  this  institution ;  in  which,  about  one  half 
of  the  lunatic  population  arc  usually  occupied,  whereby  their  bodily  health  and 
mental  afflictions  are  ameliorated. 

Reviewing  all  the  facts  recorded  during  my  visit  to  the  Clermont  asylum,  I 
can  justly  say,  the  proprietors  deserve  commendation ;  whilst  its  management 
does  crcuit  to  the  tnrec  brothers  who  couduct  so  extensive  an  establishment; 
which,  in  many  respects,  including  pecuniary  considenitions,  becomes  a  very 
responsible  undei-takm^.  Although  situated  quite  cluse  to  the  town, nevertheless, 
the  buildings  being  mtogether  disconnected  with  any  adjacent  houses,  and 
not  overlooked  by  neighbours,  the  inmates  arc  never  disturbed,  nor  can  others 
be  annoyed  by  their  presence.  In  addition  to  possessing  an  extensive  view  of 
the  sun-ounding  countrv,  its  locality  is  considered  salubrious, notwithstanding  the 
ground  floors  of  several  donuitories  are  said  to  be  occasionally  damp,  especially 
after  heavy  showers,  in  consequence  of  the  moisture  then  collected  from  the  upper 
garden  and  court -jards.  The  supply  of  water,  as  in  other  asylums,  b  ratner 
defective,  but  not  in  comparison  with  many  similar  establishments. 

Previous  to  taking  leave  of  Dr.  Labitte,  for  whose  courtesy  my  best  thanks 
are  due,  wc  entered  the  chapel  belonging  to  the  institution,  where  a  large 
number  of  patients  and  attcndimts  had  assembled.  Both  male  and  femue 
lunatics  were  occupied  in  their  customary  devotions,  and  behaved  tranquilly 
during  service,  like  any  ordinary  cougre^tion.  The  men  being  ranged  on  one  side, 
whilst  the  women  occupied  the  opposite ;  and,  considering  most  of  the  audience 
were  insane,  the  scene  thus  displayed  was  highly  intcrestmg.  Looking  at  the 
decorous  behaviour,  and  cleanly  appearance  of  tbc  persons  present,  as  also  the 

feneral  quietude  everywhere  prevalent,  with  the  gay  caps,  red  shawls,  and 
luc  gowns  of  the  women,  relieved  by  the  black  dresses  or  snow-wlute  hoods 
of  sisters  of  charitv,  and  various  men  attired  in  blouses,  the  whole  spectacle 
appeared  exceedingfy  pictures([ue.  After  contemplating,  during  a  short  period, 
this  numerous  assemblage  of  human  bemgs,  deprived  of  reason,  yet  contented 
and  apparently  sane,  I  quitted  Clermont  havmg  experienced  many  pleasing 
impressions. 


CHALONS   ASYLUM. 


This  public  institution  adjoins  the  town  whose  name  it  bears,  known  as  the 
capital  of  the  Marne  department,  and  also  famous  in  history  on  account  of  the 
great  defeat  which  Attila  and  his  Huns  sustained,  a.d.  431,  close  to  its  ancient 
precincts.  The  situation  occupied  by  the  asylum  is  open,  airy,  on  rather 
elevated  ground,  near  the  suburbs,  and  is  evidently  well  chosen.  The  house 
was  formerly  a  mendicity  depot,  but  many  additions  having  been  made,  it  then 
became  a  receptacle  for  lunatics,  and  has  been  so  occupied  about  thirteen  years. 
Extensive  alterations  arc  still  in  progress,  whilst  new  dormitories  have  been  re- 
cently added,  with  cells  of  an  improved  construction  for  the  seclusion  of  agitated 
patients.  These  apartments  are  spacious  and  convenient,  especially  the  dormi- 
tories, which  seemed  the  best  of  the  kind  I  have  met  with  any  where.  The 
court-yards  and  gardens,  although  not  extensive,  are  judiciously  arranged; 
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whilst  the  w-ork-rooms  being  eheerful,  well  lighted,  aad  judiciously  ventilated, 
appeared  highly  creditable  to  the  architect  and  siiperiutcndijig  autnorities. 

The  Chalons  asylum  only  admits  indigent  patients  belonging  to  the  dcpart- 
roent  of  the  Marne,  which  every  person  knows  forms  part  ol  the  province  of 
Chainnagnc.  Indeed,  amongst  the  curiosities  of  this  district,  usually  visited  by 
travellers,  the  celebrated  wiue  cellars  of  Messrs.  Jaqueson  and  Co.  deserve 
Eotice,  as  they  extend  for  miles,  and  contain,  on  an  average,  about  three 
million  bottles  of  his  nmch  prized  sparkling  beverage.  So  extensive  are  the 
buildings  in  which  this  champagne  is  vuinufacturedj  that  report  asserts  the 
straw  and  wood  sheds,  with  those  used  for  storing  casks,  were  taken  by  Govern- 
ment, during  sLx  months,  as  a  barrack,  to  lodge  l^JOO  men ;  whilst  the  open  court- 
yards sci*ved  as  a  place  to  perform  their  military  maucEuvres.  lacing  constructed 
near  Cluilons,  on  a  moderately  high  hill,  the  various  houses  look  like  a  small 
town,  and  form  a  pron)inent  object  in  the  distance. 

Dr.  Giraud,  very  favourably  known  to  the  j)rofession  by  his  works  on. 
insanity,  is  the  physician,  and  only  resident  medical  officer  of  the  institution. 
He  is  likewise  clircctor,  but  has  no  interne.  There  is,  however,  an  assistant 
physician,  who  resides  in  Chlaoiis,  and  visits  the  asylum  professionally  when 
nis  attendance  is  required,  or  if  Dr.  Giraud  happens  to  be  absent  through  any 
amse.  On  the  day  of  my  ^isit  to  the  estabhshment,  the  number  of  lunatic 
inmates  amo\inted  to  300;  of  whom  11:5  were  male,  and  164  female  patients. 
About  three-fourths  were  considered  incurable ;  whilst  four  men  were  affected 
with  paralysis,  but  not  one  case  existed  among  the  other  sex.  The  bodily 
hctdth  of  most  patients  was  satisfactory,  and  very  few  cases  were  noticed  in  the 
iniirmary;  hence,  judgmg  from  appearances,  the  general  population  seemed 
healthy,  and  the  locality  salubrious. 

Respecting  restraint,  it  is  gratifying  to  report  that  no  male  patient  was  ia 
any  manner  conliued;  but,  at  the  period  of  my  visit  to  the  asylum,  four  female 
lunatics  were  in  camisoles.  Nevertheless,  both* in  the  male  and  female  divisions, 
the  inmates  werc  orderly  and  quiet;  indeed,  it  may  be  added,  the  women 
seemed  less  noisy  and  excited  tlian  has  been  sometimes  noticed  elsewhere. 

Notwithstanding  indigent  persons  arc  only  admitted  into  the  Chalons 
asylum,  who  belong  to  the  department  of  the  Manie,  private  patients  are 
received  from  any  other  district ;  the  payment,  in  these  cases,  varying  from  lOO 
to  1500  francs  per  annum,  according  to  the  accommodation.  At  the  period 
these  notes  were  written,  tlic  number  of  lunatics  so  classified  was  G3,  of  whom 
29  were  males  and  34:  females.  The  apartments  for  pensioners  seemed  good, 
and  even  some  were  of  a  superior  description,  which  will  be  farther  improved, 
when  several  proposed  alterations  arc  completed;  and  the  various  additions 
now  contemplated  cannot  but  prove  most  useful,  seeing  the  proportion  of 
insane  persons  in  this  department  is  rather  higher  tlian  in  many  other  districts 
of  France ;  the  ratio  being,  according  to  recent  investigations,  one  lunatic  in 
every  1155  inhabitants. 

During  tlfc  year  1850,  the  movement  of  patients  at  the  Chfdons  asylum  was 
reported  as  fcjllows: — 

Males.  Females.  Total. 

Admitted 37    ....    36     ....     73 

Discharged  cured    .  .     30     ....     15     ....     45 

Died 13    ...  .      8     ....    21 

Amongst  the  deaths  recorded,  a  large  proportion,  according  to  the  autopsies 
subsequently  performed,  werc  apparently  produced  by  cerebral  disorganization. 
Dissimilar  to  various  other  French  institutions,  no  death  from  cholera  occurred 
at  the  Chalons  asylum  during  184:9 ;  notwithstanding  that  epidemic  malady 
prevailed  in  the  town  with  some  severity,  and  several  fatal  cases  even  took  place 
amongst  the  residents  of  houses  not  far  from  the  ])ublic  entrance  to  the  esta- 
blishment. 

Much  attention  is  constantly  paid  to  employing  patients  in  various  kinds  of 
occapations.     Upon  an  average,  about  two-thMs— a  high  proportion — are 
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usually  occupied,  whilst  114  insane  inmates  actually  received  recompences 
and  gratuities  for  different  pieces  of  work  they  had  performed  during  last 
August.  This  system  of  making  an  allowance  to  hmatics  for  labour  accom- 
plished, proves  a  great  encouragement  to  the  poor  recipients,  as  it  augments 
their  present  comforts,  besides  often  making  a  small  fund  for  future  necessities. 

No  farm  being  attached  to  this  asylum,  out-door  work  is  chiefly  obtained  in 
the  adjoining  and  well  arranged  gardens,  in  which  I  saw  various  lunatics 
busily  occupied.  Gangs  of  inmates,  accompanied  by  their  attendants,  are  like- 
wise permitted  to  labour  in  the  fields  of  neighbouring  farmers,  from  whence 
they  return  in  the  evening,  as  if  all  were  reasonable  creatures.  This  plan  is 
considered  highly  beneficial,  and  deserves  being  mentioned  in  these  pages,  as  an 
example  for  imitation  by  other  establishments.  Besides  the  above  employments, 
every  kind  of  work  necessary  in  the  domestic  economy  and  management  of  such 
an  institution  is  performed  by  inmates.  Numbers,  especially  of  the  female 
patients,  were  busy  in  their  respective  work-rooms ;  some  in  making  and  mend- 
ing clothes,  or  in  preparing  linen,  besides  washing,  cookiuff,  cleaniuff  apartments, 
aim  so  forth ;  inaeca,  the  general  aspect  of  the  asylum  looked  more  like  a  factory 
than  a  mad-house;  whilst  great  tranquillity  prevailed  throughout  the  entire 
building.  I  stated  these  impressions  to  Dr.  Giraud  at  the  time,  and  added 
that  the  establishment  over  which  he  presided  was  one  of  the  quietest  I  had 
hitherto  inspected.  Compared  with  its  former  condition,  great  ameliorations 
have  been  accomplished  in  the  Chalons  asylum ;  whilst  the  proportion  of  fatal 
cases  recorded  have  lately,  and  almost  annually,  decreased.  Thus,  in  IS 40,  the 
ratio  was  one  death  in  seVen  patients,  which  gradually  fell  to  only  one  in  seven- 
teen during  ISiO.  This  decided  alteration  became  more  remarkable  after 
recent  impvovenients  were  instituted,  but  especially  subsequent  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  resident  physician. 

Amongst  the  patients  now  under  treatment  in  this  departmental  institution, 
one  was  pointed  out,  who  deserves  some  notice  in  the  present  report,  seeing  he 
was  not  only  the  oldest  inhabitant,  but  otherwise  also  interesting,  from  having 
served  as  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Italy,  when  commanded  by  Napoleon,  and  under 
whom  he  fought  at  the  battle  of  Marengo.  This  veteran  soldier  of  thecmpiie 
had  attained  his  ninety-second  year,  and,  judging  from  outward  apj[)earance, 
may  yet  survive  some  time  longer,  and  so  constitute  perh.ips  one  of  the  last 
links  connecting  the  former  with  the  present  republic.  Nay  more,  having 
formerly  servetf  the  first  emperor,  perliaps  the  old  lieutenant  may  yet  become 
the  subject  of  a  second  imperial  sovereign,  sprung  from  the  same  stock,  and 
govenung  the  countiy. 

Another  insane  resident  of  a  different  description,  but  viewed  professionally, 
more  instructive,  and  respecting  whose  capabilities  I  can  speak  with  confidence, 
notwithstanding  his  intellectual  deficiencies,  abo  came  under  observation.  The 
party  now  alluued  to  was  clerk  in  the  director's  office,  and  superintended  many 
details  in  that  department.  This  poor  fellow  is  very  useful  as  an  amanuensis, 
and  labours  with  his  ])en  like  any  sane  person.  Indeed,  most  of  the  official 
statements  contained  in  previous  pages  were  obtained  through  his  instm- 
mentality,  all  being,  of  course,  subsequently  submitted  to  Dr.  Giraud,  in  order 
to  insure  accuracy;  since  any  statistical  information,  of  whatever  kind,  without 
such  au  essentiaf  qualification,  becomes  utterly  worthless. 

The  inmates  have  animal  food  five  times  a  week,  whilst  the  other  articles 
nscil  seemed  of  good  quality,  and  the  culinary  apparatus,  as  in  most  French 
asylunis,  appeared  in  excellent  order ;  whilst  the  commissariat  department  was 
both  efficient  and  properly  regulated.  Although  the  various  substances  which 
constitute  the  ordinal^  dietary  of  insane  parties  in  English  asylums  are  often 
of  a  better  quality  than  throughout  Trance,  nevertheless,  in  the  latter  country, 
tliey  certainly  uncJerstaud  the  mode  of  cooking,  especially  for  large  institutions, 
much  better,  and  even  more  economically  than  on  tne  English  side  of  la 
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Manche.  Considering  the  Judicious  feeding  of  lunatics  is  a  most  important 
point  in  their  treatment,  1  would  remark  that  the  cuisine  at  this  asylum 
attracted  special  attention ;  and  although  by  no  means  an  advocate  of  meagre  or 
£ast  days  for  insane  patients  who  require,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  better  and 
more  nutritiously  fed  than  even  sane  pcrsous,  still  the  soup  and  vegetables 
supplied  in  French  asylums,  on  Tridavs  and  Saturdays,  are  generally  proj)erly 
prepared,  whilst  the  bread  supplied^  is  abundant,  "and  usually  of  excellent 
quality. 

Being  nowhere  overlooked,  notwithstanding  its  vicinity  to  Chalons,  this 
departmental  asylum  is  well  adapted  for  the  reception  of  insane  patients. 
TVnen  the  new  dormitories  are  finished,  and  the  improved  cellular  ai)artmcuts, 
for  secluding  excited  or  dangerous  lunatics,  are  completed,  both  may  be  taken 
as  good  moaels  for  imitation.  Having  two  opposite  entrances,  attendwts  can 
at  all  times  gain  access  to  a  cell,  even  although  the  occupant  may  place  his 
body  against  one  of  the  doors,  in  order  to  prevent  free  egress,  wliich  some- 
times mippened  in  those  constructed  upon  the  old  principle,  and  so  proved 
dangerous.  In  the  new  buildings  such  contingencies  will  be  obviated;  and 
in  taking  leave  of  the  Chalons  asylum,  I  would  again  remark,  these  apartments, 
as  also  tne  dormitories,  arc  admirable  structures. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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BY  JOSEPH  LALOR,  M.D.,   PHYSICIAN   TO  THE   KILKENNY  LOCAL  LUNATIC  ASYLUM,. 

ETC. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  structural  lesions  of  the  brain,  and  abnormal  con- 
ditions as  to  the  quantity  of  the  blood  circulating  therein,  and  the  rate  and 
mode  of  its  circulation,  will  disturb  the  cerebral  functions  in  various  ways.  But, 
in  many  cases  of  nervous  and  mental  disturbances,  and  more  especially  of  mania, 
and  allied  disorders,  no  such  structural  lesions  or  abnormal  conditions  of  vas- 
cularity exist.  Moreover,  the  derangements  of  intellect  which  coincide  with 
structural  lesions  of  the  solid  portions  of  the  brain  (when  those  lesions  arc  un- 
complicated) and  with  vascular  congestions  of  that  organ,  appear,  at  least,  in 
general,  to  amount  to  no  more  than  a  weakness,  a  defect  of  the  faculties  of  the 
mind ;  such  as  a  slowness  of  comprehension,  lethargy,  insensibility,  or  that  spe- 
cies of  incoherence,  which  is  merely  a  want  of  power  to  continue  the  attcution 
to  one  point,  or  to  one  train  of  ideas.  In  Audral's  Clinique,  there  are  de- 
scribed the  post  mortem  appearances,  in  twenty-four  fatal  cases  of  affections 
of  the  membranes  of  the  Drain,  consisting  of  tumours  of  the  dura  mater, 
sanfpiineous  effusions  between  the  dura  mater  and  arachnoid,  and  of  inilam» 
mations  of  the  arachnoid,  the  dura  mater  and  the  pia  mater,  in  various 
stages  and  dcCTces  of  intensity.  Delirium  occurred  in  seventeen  of  those 
cases  during  life,  and  although  tne  precise  character  of  the  delirium  is  not  ex ; 
pressly  stated,  yet  from  the  notice  of  the  presence  of  other  symptoms,  showing 
a  want  of  vital  energy,  and  of  the  alternation,  coincidence,  or  succession,  of 
coma  and  stupor,  there  can  be  little  doubt  tliat  the  character  of  the  accom 
panyin?  mental  affection  was  of  that  asth^c  description  already  described, 
but  inflammations  of  the  membranes  admittedly  produce  more  frequent,  better 
marked,  more  sthenic,  and  more  violent  mental  disturbances,  thauiimammations 
of  the  substance  of  the  brain.  Indeed,  Lallcmand  undertakes  to  prove,  that 
delirium  is  never  observed  in  inflammations  of  the  substance  of  the  brain,  which 
are  exempt  from  complication,  and  that  this  symptom  belongs  especially  to 
inflammations  of  the  arachnoid.    In  seventy-five  fatal  cases  of  affections  ot  Ihe 
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bruin  in  adults,  which  arc  related  in  Abercrombie's  work  on  diseases  of  the 
brain,  tlie  post  mortem  appearances  are  described,  consisting  of  structural 
lesions  of  various  forms  and  degrees  of  intensity.  Delirium  was  absent  during 
life  ill  sixty  of  those  cases,  and  present  only  in  fifteen.  In  inllainmations  of 
any  other  important  organ,  as  well  as  of  the  brain,  delirium  will  frequently 
arise.  A  paper  from  the  j)en  of  Sir  Everard  Home,  in  the  twenty-fourth  volume 
of  the  "  Ldmburgh  Iteview,"  exhibits,  in  a  very  striking  and  circumstantial 
manner,  the  extent  of  injury  which  the  brain  may  sustain,  without  any  suspen- 
sion of  its  faculties ;  and  the  perusal  of  this  paper  can  scarcely  fail  to 
leave  a  strong  imi)ression  on  the  mind,  that  considerable  structural  lesion  of 
the  brain  luav  exist  with  little  or  no  mental  disturbance.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  carefuf  and  impartial  investigation  of  the  results  of  post  mortem  ex- 
aminati(ms  will,  1  am  convinced,  tend  to  show,  that,  where  the  intellect  has 
deviated  most  [Xii-manently  and  obWously,  from  the  healthy  standard;  as 
in  mania  and  its  allied  disorders,  there  is  frequently  found  to  be  no  structural 
lesion  whatever  of  the  solid  portions  of  the  brain.  "When  such  lesions  have 
been  found  to  exist,  they  have  been  most  frequently  of  such  slight  extent,  and  of 
such  recent  origin,  as  to  shew  that  they  have  been,  not  the  cause  of  the  violent 
mental  disturbance,  but  rather  accidental  coincidences  or  consecutive  alterations. 
In  a  review  of  recent  publications  on  insanity,  which  appeared  in  the  "Dublin 
Medical  Journal  for  November,  1S50,"  the  reviewer  observes,  that  the  pathology 
of  insanity  is  very  obscure,  and  tlux>ws  little  light  on  the  disease,  and  he  quotes 
from  a  recent  work  of  Sir  Alexander  Morison's  this  observation : — "  That 
Esquirol  opeucd  the  bodies  of  no  fewer  than  three  thousand  persons  who  died 
in  an  insane  state,  and  yet  he  says,  that  he  would  be  at  a  loss  to  tell  what  is 
the  precise  part  of  the  brain  diseased.  Greding,  Pinel,  and  Haslam  have  also 
•drawn  nearly  similar  conclusions."  When  such  unsatisfactory  results  have  been 
obtained  from  such  an  extensive  series  of  investigations,  confined  to  the  solid 
portion  of  the  brain,  which  is  admitted,  at  the  present  day,  to  be  the  material 
organ  of  the  mind,  1  trust  that  I  shall  be  excused  for  endeavouring  to  invite  the 
attention  of  the  profession  to  a  closer  consideration  of  the  influence  which  the 
<juality  of  the  blood  appears  to  exercise  over  the  functions  of  the  brain,  as 
offering  at  least  a  prospect  of  throwing  light  on  a  question  eminently  obscure 
and  ditiicult. 

In  the  follo\iSiig  observations,  it  is  intended  to  adduce  some  facts, 
authorities,  and  arguments,  which  liavc  occurred  to  me,  indicating  the  existence 
of  a  constant  relation  between  the  chemical  and  pliysical  constitution  of  the 
blood  circulating  in  the  brain,  and  the  powers,  character,  perfection,  and 
imperfection  of  tlie  cerebral  functions. 

Kichcrand,  in  his  physiology,  attributes  some  of  the  moral  qualities  of  men 
and  animals,  such  as  courage,  to  the  activity  with  which  the  heart  propels  the 
blood  towards  all  the  organs,  and  he  says,  "  that  every  being  that  is  feeble  is 
iimorous,  and  shuns  danger,  because  an  inward  feeling  warns  hirri  that  he  does 
•not  possess  sufficient  strength  to  resist  it."  He  adds,  "  It  may  be  observed  that 
some  animals,  as  the  turkey-cock,  and  the  ostrich,  possess  less"  courage  than  the 
least  birds  of  prey ;  that  the  ox  has  less  than  the  lion,  and  other  carnivorous 
animals.  What  has  been  said  applies  to  the  relative  and  not  to  the  absolute 
•size  of  the  heart.  Now,  though  the  heart  of  a  hawk  be  absolutely  smaller  than 
that  of  a  turkey-cock,  it  is  nevertheless  larger  in  proportion  to  other  parts  of 
the  animal.  Besides,  birds  of  prey,  like  other  carnivorous  animals,  in  part  owe 
their  courage  to  the  strength  of  tlieir  weapons  of  offence."  llicherana*s  obser- 
vation as  to  the  difference  of  courage  between  herbivorous  and  carnivorous 
animals  is  well  known  to  be  true  as  a  general  rule ;  and  he  might  have  added 
many  other  differences  in  their  moral  qualities,  as  the  greater  proncness  of 
carnivorous  animals  to  violent  passions,  their  indocility  and  untameableness,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  greater  mildness  and  docility  of  herbivorous  animals. 
I'or  my  part,  I  believe  that  a  rigid  examination  of  the  question  would  show  a 
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more  coiislaut  relation  to  exist  hetwocn  the  quality  of  the  blood  in  herbivorous- 
aud  carnivorous  animals,  and  the  acknowledged  diricrences  in  their  dispositions, 
than  between  the  relative  size  of  their  hearts,  or  the  strength  of  their  weapons 
of  offence,  and  those  dispositions,  as  sugj^csted  by  Rieherand.  At  all  events, 
great  diil'ercnces  have  been  ascertained  to  exist  in  the  composition  of  the  blood 
of  those  animals,  consisting,  amongst  others,  in  a  greater  proportion  of  globules 
and  a  less  proportion  of  water  in  the  carnivorous  than  in  herbivorous  animalSr 
The  foliowuig  quotations  from  M.  Lccanu's  essay  on  the  blood  not  only  esta- 
blish the  fact  01  this  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  blood  in  those  cLisses,  aud 
also  in  others  where  analogous  dilTercnces  in  disposition  exist,  bnt  also  go  far  to 
show  the  efficiency  of  such  difference  in  the  composition  of  the  blood,  as  a 
cause  to  produce  such  ditrcrenec  in  disposition: — "  The  proportion  of  globules 
would  seem  to  serve  as  a  measure  of  the  vital  energy.  This  general  result  is  of 
extreme  importance,  when  we  remember  what  MM.  Prevost  and  Dumas  have 
tangbt  us  olthe  totally  different  action  exercised  upon  the  nervous  system  by 
the  serum  which  scarcely  excites  it,  and  bv  the  globules  which  excite  it  violently. 
By  a  singular  coincidence,  every  cause  w^liich  tends  to  diminish  the  mass  of  the 
blood  seems  to  tend,  at  the  same  time,  to  diminish  the  relative  proportion  of 
the  globules,  whilst  it  increases  that  of  the  water  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
influence  of  those  causes  has  for  its  results  to  produce  both  the  lesser  fulness  of 
the  blood-vessels,  and  the  imiK)verishment  and  fluidity  of  the  blood  which  they 
contain.  In  women  the  uterine  losses,  and  in  the  two  sexes  blood-letting 
and  a  diet  of  solid  aliments  produce  this  double  effect  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  In  a  previous  paragraph  Lccanu  had  stated,  on  the  authority  of 
Prevost  and  Dumas,  that  the  proportion  of  globules  was  greater  in  carnivorous 
than  in  herbivorous  animals."  It  is  further  stated  by  Kicherand,*  as  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  "  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  the  vicinity  of  the  heart  and  brain 
gives  a  tolerably  just  measure  of  the  intellect  of  man  and  the  instinct  of  the 
tower  animals,  and  that  the  disproportionate  length  of  the  neck  has  ever  been  a 
mark  of  stupidity."  The  simple  explanation  of  this  fact  (assuming  it  to  be  true), 
would  appear  to  be  the  more  impure  or  carbonised  condition  of  a  fluid  so 
delicate  and  so  susceptible  of  change  as  the  blood,  owing  to  the  greater  length 
of  its  passage  from  the  heart  to  the  brain. 

There  are  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  relative  perfection  of  the  intellect, 
in  man  and  animals,  is  in  some  measure  dependent  on  the  quality  of  their  blood. 
I  am  fully  aware  that  the  majority  of  physiologists  give  a  different  expLination 
of  this  matter,  and  that  they  <jcncrally  agree  in  the  view  put  forward  by 
Midler,f  viz.,  "  Corresponding  with  the  development  of  the  intellectual  faculties 
in  the  different  classes,  we  meet  with  very  great  differences  in  the  form  of  the 
brain,  wluch  undergoes  a  gradual  increase  of  size,  from  fishes  up  to  man,  with 
the  development  of  their  intellectual  faculties,  which  in  the  animal  scale  is 
dependent  on  the  size  of  the  brain.  But  those  propositions  of  Midler's  arc  not 
strictly  in  accordance  with  fact,  and  we  do  not  find  that  the  increase  in  size  in 
the  brain  of  animals  is  exactly  accordant  with  the  development  of  their  intel- 
lectual faculties.  The  scale  of  this  increase  in  size  is  by  no  means  regularly 
graduated,  but  runs  up  and  down  in  an  irregular  manner,  so  that  we  ilnd  u 
whole  species  of  an  inferior  class  of  animids,  wliosc  brains  are  more  voluminous 
tluin  those  of  another  species  in  a  superior  class,  and  that  we  also  liud  a  greater 
development  of  the  intellectual  faculties  in  individmds  of  species  with  smaller 
brains  than  in  others  of  species  with  larger  brains,  whether  the  size  of  the 
brain  be  taken  absolutely  or  relatively  to  the  size  of  the  rest  of  the  body. 
Bostockt  remarks,  that  "  all  those  comparative  observations  (such  as  we  have 
quoted  aoove  from  MuUer)  arc  deserving  of  attention;  but  we  might,  a  priori^ 
expect  the  powers  of  the  nervous  system  to  depend,  at  least,  as  much  upon  the 

*  Rieherand.     By  Copcland.     P.  330. 
+  MuUer.    By  Baly.     Pp.  808.  815,  and  816,  vol.  i. 
%  Physiology.    4th  edition.    P.  168. 
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perfection  of  its  organization  as  upon  its  mere  bulk."  However,  the  perfection 
of  the  organization  of  the  brain,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  purposes  intended, 
must  depend  on  the  perfection  of  its  fluid  as  well  as  of  its  solid  constituents. 
The  quantity  of  the  blood  circulating  in  the  brain,  the  mode  and  rate  of  its 
circulation,  and  its  composition,  are  most  probably  all  causes  uiTecling  the 
development  and  perfection  of  the  cerebral  faculties,  as  well  as  the  mere  volume 
of  the  organ — whether  considered  as  a  whole  or  relatively  to  its  parts— and 
molecular  structure.  A  consistent  and  perfect  explanation  of  many  phenomena 
in  health,  and  disease,  can  be  afforded  only  when  due  notice  of  the  quality  of 
the  blood  is  included,  with  other  considerations,  as  forming  a  portion  of  the 
physiology  and  pathology  of  vital  action,  whether  mental  or  bodily.  I 
repeat,  that  ^eat  differences  exist  in  the  constitution  of  the  blood  in 
different  species  of  animals,  and  in  different  individuals  of  the  same  sj)ccies  ; 
some  of  which  have  been  already  stated,  and  others  will  now  be  con- 
sidered. Leuwenhoeck  has  pointed  out  great  differences  in  the  form  and  size  of 
the  globules  of  the  blood  in  animals  of  different  species ;  and  even  previous  to 
his  time  the  division  of  animals  into  white-blooded,  and  red-blooded,  cold- 
blooded, and  warm-blooded,  showed  that  ereat  differences  had  been  considered 
to  exist  between  the  qualities  of  the  blood  in  different  species  of  animals. 
Latterly  a  number  of  scientific  men  have  contributed  mucn  to  increase  our 
knowled^  of  this  subject,  and  have  made  various  obser^'atious  and  anidyses  of 
the  blood  of  several  animals,  and  of  man,  in  health  and  disease.  Amongst 
those,  M.  Lecauu,  from  the  results  of  experiments  made  by  himself  and  by 
M.  Denis,  asserts,  that  the  effect  of  bad  ana  innutritious  diet  is  to  diminish  the 
quantity  of  globules,  and  to  increase  the  quantity  of  vrater  in  the  blood. 

MM.  Prevost  and  Dumas  have  shown  by  analysis,  that  the  proportion  of 
globules  is  greater,  and  the  proportion  of  water  less|  in  birds,  than  in  other 
animals,  and  as  already  remarked  in  carnivorous,  than  in  herbivorous  animids, 
and  on  the  contrary  that  the  proportion  of  water  is  greater,  in  animals  with 
cold  blood,  than  in  animals  with  warm  blood.  Lecanu  has  also  proved  that 
the  pro])ortion  of  iron  differs  in  the  blood  of  different  species,  and  of  different 
classe:^  of  animals.  So  far  then  as  qualitative  analyses  have  gone,  they  have 
proved  the  existence  of  differences,  in  the  quality  of  the  bloo<£  corresponding 
with  differences  of  classes,  and  of  species  of  animals,  of  their  general  mode  of 
nouriblmient,  of  particular  alterations  of  diet,  of  the  nature  and  perfection  of 
their  respiratory  functions,  &c.  Those  differences  in  the  qualities  of  the  blood 
in  animals  are  not  less  marked,  than  the  differences  in  the  volume  of  their 
brains,  its  structure,  or  its  vascular  peculiarities ;  whilst  the  difference,  for 
instance,  between  the  nerve-exciting  power  of  the  globules  and  the  serum, 
indicates  that  differences  in  the  quality  of  the  blood  may  produce  differences 
in  disposition,  temper,  intellect,  &c.  Naturalists,  and  the  keepers  of  menageries, 
have  long  since  remarked  that  the  ferocity  and  thirst  for  blood,  of  beasts  of  prey, 
is  violently  excited  by  a  meal  of  raw  meat  or  of  blood.  The  courage  and  spirit  of 
game-cocks  and  of  race-horses  are  also  increa^'d  by  the  use  of  particular  articles 
of  solid  or  of  liquid  aliment ;  and  this  moral  change  is  often  produced  in  a  space 
of  time  too  short  to  allow  of  the  supposition  that  it  is  owing  to  any  alteration 
in  the  solid  structure  of  any  organ.  Again,  very  perceptible  differences  aiisc' 
in  the  physical  properties  oi'  the  blood,  sometimes  according  to  the  medium 
through  which  respiration  is  carried  on,  and  sometimes  according  to  the  air  or 
gases  which  are  respired.  The  various  processes  of  nutrition,  and  of  secretion, 
materially  affect  the  composition  of  the  blood,  and  as  those  processes  are  more 
or  less  numerous  and  more  or  less  perfect,  so  must  the  quality  of  the  blood 
differ  both  in  individuals  and  in  species.  In  fact,  I  am  led  to  thmk,  from  some 
reflection  on  the  subject,  that  a  careful  analytic  investigation  would  show  at 
least  ns  regular  a  gradation  in  the  blood  as  in  the  solids,  throughout  the  animal 
kingdom,  and  that  in  individuals  also  their  blood  would  be  found,  by  such  an 
inquiry,  to  differ  either  coincidently  with  or  couseentivelj  to  original  oV  acquired 
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differences  of  orgauizalion,  or  as  they  were  placed  in  circuinstauces  favourable 
or  unfavourable  to  the  performance  of  their  functions.      Certainly  there  is 
not  a  singrle  function  of  the  animal  body  which  does  not  appear  to  affect  the 
composition  of  the  blood,  and  to  be  aflected  by  it.     Of  all  the  animal  functions, 
that  of  respiration  exerts  tiie  most  direct  and  largest  inlluence  on  the  blood. 
In  proportion  to  the  j)erfection  of  the  function  of  respiration  we  eonstfintly 
observe  a  proportionate  energv,  and  perfection  of  the  intellectual  faculties, 
other  circumstances  being  equal ;   antl  so,  in  lite  manner,  as  to  the  effects  on 
the  intellect  of  imperfect  rcsj)irdtion.     The  results  are  analogous,  whether  the 
perfection  or  imperfection  ot  the  respiratory  i)roecss  arise  from  the  ])crfection 
or  imperfection  of  the  organ  by  which  it  is  effected,  the  nature  of  the  gas 
respired,  or  the  nature  or  conditions  of  the  respiratory  medium  as  to  circum- 
stances favourable  or  otherwise  to   the  respiratory  process,  such  as  light, 
moisture,  tcmpeniture,  &c.     Thus  amdogous  impairments  of  the  vital  energy 
and  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  arise  wlien  carbonic  acid  gas  loads  the  blood ; 
whether  the  excess  of  the  mis  arises  from  its  direct  inhalation,  from  the  want 
of  its  removid  by  the  naturid  processes,  from  the  deficiency  of  oxygen  gas  in 
the  air  resi)ired,  from  the  imi)erfection  of  the  circulating  organs,  as  in  morbus 
cteruleus,  or  from  any  other  cause,  provided  the  other  circumstances  which 
miprht  modify  those  results,  remain  equal.      Thus  also  we  find  the  energy  and 
irritability  of  birds  to  bear  a  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  respiration, 
which  is  determined  chieflv  by  the  peculiarities  of  their  respiratory  organs. 
" Every  one  knows,"  says  fcuvier,*  "the  varied  industry  wiiich  birds  exliibit 
in  the  construction  of  their  nests,  and  the  tender  care  which  they  take  of  their 
eggs  and  yomig;  it  is  the  principal  part  of  their  instinct.     With  regard  to  the 
rest,  their  rapid  passage  through  different  regions  of  the  air,  and  the  intense 
and  continued  action  of  that  element  upon  them,  renders  them  pre-sensible  of 
the  variations  of  the  atmosphere  to  an  extent  of  which  we  can  have  no  ides, 
and  from  the  most  ancient  times  has  caused  to  be  attributed  to  them,  by 
superstitious  persons,  a  power  of  aniiouncui^  future  events.     They  are  not 
devoid  of  memor}',  and  even  imagination,  for  they  dream,  and  every  one  knows 
with  what  facility  they  may  be  tnuned,  taught  various  services,  and  to  retain 
airs  and  words."     Yet  the  volume  of  the  brain  in  birds,  as  a  chiss,  is  inferior 
to  that  of  mammals,  and  cliieily  depends  on  the  tubercles  analogous  to  the 
corporoa  striata.     With  such  brains,  and  with  less  energetic  and  loss  perfect 
respiratory  and  circuhiting  apparatus,  would  the  intellect  or  instinct  of  birds 
rate  bo  high  ? 

"The  three  classes  of  ovii)arous  vertebrates,"  says  Cuvier,f  "differ  very 
'  much  from  each  other  in  their  quantum  of  respiration,  and  in  all  that  relates  to 
it ;  viz.,  the  power  of  movement,  and  the  energy  of  the  senses.  Again,  J 
"As  rcspinition  imparts  the  warmth  to  the  blood,  and  the  susceptibility 
of  the  nerve-fibre,  reptiles  have  cold  blood,  and  their  ag^rcg:ite  muscular 
energy  is  less  than  in  the  mammalia,  and  much  less  than  in  Birds.  Hence  their 
movements  can  scarcely  be  performed  otherwise  than  by  crawling,  and  swim- 
ming; their  habits  are  generally  sluggish,  their  digestion  excessively  slow, 
their  sensations  obtuse ;  and,  in  cold  or  temperate  climates,  they  pass  nearly 
the  whole  winter  in  a  state  of  lethargy.  The  amount  of  respiration  in  this  class 
is  not  fixed,  as  in  the  mammalia  and  birds;  but  it  varies,  according  to  the 
relative  proportion  of  the  diameter  of  the  pulmonary  arterv,  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  aorta.  Thus  tortoises,  and  lizards,  respire  mueli  more  than  frogs ; 
hence  the  differences  of  energy,  and  sensibility,  are  very  much  greater  than 
those  between  one  mammal  and  another.  It  surely  wifl  not  be  denied  that 
ilie  intellectual  powers  of  animals  may  be  inllueneed  by  the  amount  of  their 
respiration,  when  it  is  admitted  that  this  influences  Their  vitjd  energy,  the 
susceptibility  of  their  nerve-fibre,  to  the    energy  of  their  senses,   digestion, 

*  Animal  Kingdom.     By  Blythc,  &c.     pp.  151  and  161. 
t  Idem,  p.  lua.  J  Idem,  pp.  267,  268. 
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and  sensations;  and  wLcn  it  is  also  admitted  that  tlie  imperfection  of  the 
respiration  renders  the  movements  of  certain  classes  of  animals  sluggish,  and 
reduces  them,  on  a  slight  decrease  of  temperature,  to  a  state  of  lethargy.  But 
the  results,  on  the  functions  of  the  brain,  arising  from  differences  in  the  per- 
fection or  imperfection  of  the  respiratory  process,  arc  (as  already  stated) 
analogous ;  although  the  causes  giving  rise  to  those  differences  may  be  very 
different,  or  even  opposite,  as  to  their  effects  on  the  animal  economy,  other 
than  as  regards  the  respiratory  process.  It  follows  that  it  is  the  respiratory 
process  (the  action  of  wuieh  is  on  the  blood)  which  influences  the  functions  of 
train,  and  not  the  effect  of  sympathy  \nth  some  other  orgnn  (on  which 
perhaps  the  defect  in  respiration  depends,  as  in  morbus  ctenileus) ;  nor  on 
accessory  circumstances  (as  those  might  be  supposed  to  act  otherwise  than  by 
their  influence  on  the  respiration,  and  thence  on  the  blood).  Another  pre- 
sumptive j)roof  of  the  influence  of  the  quality  of  the  blood  on  the  intellectual 
faculties  of  animals,  may  be  drawn  from  the  change  of  character  produced  in 
them  by  change  in  geographical  position ;  as  the  cuef  accidents  of  geo^phical 
position  are  such  as  most  probably  act  tlirough  the  large  influence  which  they 
exercise  on  the  composition  of  the  blood.  Those  arc  temperature,  state  of  the 
atmosphere  as  to  its  liygrometric,  or  electric  condition,  diet,  &c.  &c.  It  is 
well  known  that  animals,  like  plants,  affect  a  certain  geographical  zone,  out  of 
which  the  species  indigenous  to  that  zone  do  not  come  to  perfection,  and  in 
many  instances  will  not  live  at  all.  When  far  removed  from  their  natural 
geographical  habitat,  animals  lose  their  spirits,  the  activity  of  their  intellect 
and  of^  their  character  becomes  altered ;  they  often  will  not  continue  their 
species ;  they  become  liable  to  disease,  pine,  and  die.  Changes,  then,  from 
tneir  natural  geographical  habitat,  effect  changes  in  the  economy  of  animals, 
as  to  the  energy  of  tlieir  intellectual  faculties,  their  habits,  their  dispositions, 
their  passions,  and  their  sexual  propensities.  The  quality  of  their  blood,  too, 
must  be  aflccted  by  the  alterations  in  external  circumstances  produced  by 
cliange  in  geographical  position,  and  deeply  affecting  the  functions,  especially 
of  the  respiratory  orjgans,  adapted  to  a  different  zone.  Is  there  any  other 
pliysical  change,  which  docs  occur,  or  is  likely  to  occur,  in' animals,  from 
change  of  geo^aphical  position  ?  The  same  train  of  argument  mi^lit  be  pur- 
sued, as  to  tue  effects  of  domestication  on  animals;  but  there  is  so  much 
difilcidty  in  separating  what  is  the  result  of  physical  causes  from  what  is  the 
result  oV  education,  that  I  will  not  enter  into  the  subject  more  than  to  remark 
that  the  difference  in  sexual  propensities,  between  the  wild  and  the  tame 
pigeon,  for  instance,  do  not  appear  to  have  anv  causes  to  explain  them,  other 
than  those  differences  in  the  external  physical  circumstances  of  the  two 
varieties,  which  act  on  the  blood,  and  through  it  on  the  nervous  centres. 

An  extraordinary  instance  of  the  effect  of  food  on  the  entire  organization  of 
the  liirva  of  an  animal,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  alter  the  sex,  and  thus  to  modify 
the  whole  structure  of  tlie  intellect  in  the  future  animal,  is  presented  in  the 
bee  sTJCcics,  of  which  the  workers  may  be  transformed  into  mother  bees,  if, 
while  iantr,  and  during  those  flrst  days  of  their  existence,  they  receive  a  ])ccii- 
liar  nouiishment,  such  as  is  alone  given  to  the  larva;  of  future  queens.  U  is 
only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  food  acts  in  this  instance  as  it  must  be 
supposed  to  do  in  ordmaiy  circumstances — \iz.,  through  its  influence  on  the 
composition  of  the  blood.  In  the  human  species,  the  proportion  of  male  to 
female  biiths  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  conuition  of  the  parents  as  to  ciicum- 
staiiccs  which  either  have  been  ascertained  experimentally  to  affect  the  consti- 
tution of  the  blood,  or  which  may  be  inferred,  rationallv, Vnd  from  analogy,  to 
do  so.  Thus  it  would  appear,  from  the  results  obtained\)Y  M.  Quetelet  hini.self, 
or  by  other  statistical  autnorities  quoted  by  him,*  that  "the  relative  ages  of  the 
parents,  their  employments,  their  condition  as  to  physical  constitution,  sup])ly 
of  food,  &c.,  their  residence  in  town  or  country,  exert  a  regulating  influence  en 
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the  i)roporiion  of  the  sexes  in  a  ^iveu  number  of  births.  It  has  been  already 
shown  that  the  quality  of  the  blood  is  affected  br  some  of  the  cireumstances 
mentioned  above — as  tbod ;  and,  hereafter,  it  will  be  shown  to  be  affected  by 
others — as  age.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  it  may  be  observed,  that  there  is  not 
one  of  those  circumstances  which  we  can  well  suppose  to  be  without  influence 
on  the  constitution  of  the  blood;  and  I  believe  it  would  be  impossible  to  point 
out  any  other  common  i)hysical  effect  on  the  animal  economy,  in  wliich  they  can 
all  be  supposed  to  agree.  It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  remark  that,  what 
plays  a  part  in  determining  the  future  sex,  must  likewise  play  a  part  in  deter- 
mining the  future  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  of  an  mdividual  organism. 
The  transmission  of  hereditary  mental  qualities,  and  of  peculiarities  of  physical 
organization,  from  the  male  parent  to  his  offspring,  presents  an  instance  of  the 
action  of  a  fluid  or  solid  matter ;  if  not  identical  in  its  nature,  yet  of  a 
character  at  least  as  peculiar,  and  as  difficult  of  comprehension,  as  woidd  be  the* 
production  of  ideas  by  the  action  of  the  blood  on  the  brain,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  an  iuimaterial  mental  principle,  should  such  a  theory  be  adopted. 
**The  semen,"  says  Midler,*  "is  not  merely  a  stimulus  for  the  fructification  cf 
the  e^,  for  it  impregnates  the  eggs  of  batrachia  and  fishes,  out  of  the  body ; 
and  the  form,  enaowments,  and  even  tendencies  to  disease,  of  the  father,  are 
transferred  to  the  new  individual.  The  semen,  therefore,  although  a  fluid,  is 
evidently  endowed  with  life,  and  is  capable  of  imparting  life  to  other  matter.'* 
Again,f  "  The  semen  and  germ  must  contain,  not  only  the  vital  principle,  but 
also  tlie  mind  of  the  new  being  in  a  latent  state."  Again, J  "  Observations 
have  shown,  that  the  fecundation  following  the  union  of  the  sexes  results  from 
the  direct  action  of  the  semen  on  the  ovum.  It  is  equally  certain  that  fecunda- 
tion docs  not  depend  on  any  influence  of  the  entire  male  organization,  but  on 
the  semen  alone.  Those  doctrines  of  Midler  are  fully  bonie  out  by  the  facts 
and  arguments  which  he  adduces  to  support  them,  ana  establish  for  the  semen 
that  influence  which  he  attributes  to  it.  But  there  is  a  phenomenon  more 
curious  than  the  transmission  of  quiditics  from  the  male  parent  to  his  direct 
offspring  through  the  semen.  It  is  that  the  peculiarities  oi  a  male  animal,  that 
has  once  had  fruitful  intercourse  with  a  female,  are  more  or  less  distinctly 
recognised  in  the  offspring  of  subsequent  connexions  of  that  female  with  other 
males.  Such  instances  commonly  occur  among  the  lower  animjds,  and  several 
are  cited  in  the  appendix  to  Combe's  "  Constitution  of  Man."  Similar  facts 
are  recorded,  also,  in  a  paper  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Han'cy,  of  Aberdeen.^  D.% 
Harvey  sets  forth  a  theory  to  account  for  those  long-observed  ana  well- 
established  facts,  which  has  been  put  forward  by  Mr.  M'uillivray,  a  veterinary 
surgeon,  and  which  theory  Dr.  Harvey  supports.  This  theory  is  as  follows  :— 
*•  \V  hen  a  pure  animal  of  any  breed  has  been  pregnant  to  an  animal  of  a 
different  breed,  such  pregnant  "animal  is  a  cross  for  ever  after;  the  purity  of 
licf  blood  being  lost,  m  consequence  of  her  connexion  with  a  foreign  animal." 
Dr.  Harvey  explains  the  loss  of  the  purity  of  the  blood  in  the  following 
manner: — "In  the  same  mamier  as  the  small-pox  virus  may  pass  unalterea 
from  the  mother  to  the  child  in  her  womb,  and  produce  in  it  actual  disease,  so 
also,  constitutional  peculiarities,  derived  to  the  ftetus  from  the  father,  and 
inherent  in  its  blood,  may  be  imbibed  with  the  blood  by  the  mother.  When 
we  reflect  on  the  length  of  time,  during  which  the  connexion  between  the 
mother  and  foetus  is  kept  up,  and  the  amount  and  activity  of  interstitial 
change  going  on  in  the  system  of  the  fcrtus  ;  the  large  quantity  of  fcetal  blood 
that  must  eventually  be  takeninto  the  vessels  of  the  mother;  and  the  probc- 
bdity,  that  the  peculiar  matter  imparted  by  the  male  parent  to  the  ovum,  at 
the  moment  of  impregnation  (be  its  nature  what  it  may,  and  its  quantity  never 
so  infinitesimal),  assimilates  most  of  the  fmtal  blood  to  itself;  it  docs  not  seem 
too  hard  to  be  believed,  that  the  blood  and  constitution  generally  of  the  mother 
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may  thereby  become  so  imbued  with  the  peculiarities  of  tliat  parent  as  to 
impart  them  to  any  offspring  she  may  subsequently  have  by  other  males." 
Dr.  Harvey  cites  instances  of  analogous  phenomena  in  the  human  species, 
showing  the  transmission  of  qualities  from  the  male  who  has  had  the  first 
fruitful  intercourse  with  a  female, — not  only  to  the  offspring  of  that  inter- 
eourse,  but  to  the  offspring  resulting  from  subsequent  connexions  with  a 
different  mule,  and  even  to  the  mother  herself.  Those  instances  in  the  human 
species  he  explains  by  a  similar  theory.  The  whole  scope  of  this  ingenious  and 
interesting  paper  is  strongly  in  support  of  the  views  which  I  advocate,  and 
tends  to  jjrove  that  the  influence  ot  the  semen,  not  only  on  the  physical,  but 
also  on  the  mental  organization  of  the  foetus,  and  of  the  mother,  is  realized 
through  the  medium  of  the  blood.  In  some  results  arising  from  the  transfusion 
of  blood,  and  in  the  limitations  and  laws  fixed  by  nature  to  resulatc  the  fruit- 
fulness  of  intercourse  between  animals  of  different  genera,  &;c.,  we  have  a 
series  of  parallel  facts  which  appear  to  have  an  important  bearing  on  our 
present  sunjcct,  and  to  be  capable  of  rational  explanation  only  on  a  common 
principle,  having  reference  to  the  constitution  of  the  blood.  It  is  known  that 
the  blood-globules  have  different  dimensions  in  the  different  animal  species,  and 
similar  forms  and  dimensions  in  the  same  species ;  and  abo  that  revivification 
is  produced  in  an  animal  bled  to  syncope,  dy  the  transfusion  into  his  veins  of 
the  blood  of  an  animal  of  the  same  species,  ^ut  a  deadly  effect  is  produced  by 
the  transfusion  of  the  blood  of  some  classes  of  animals,  into  the  system  of 
animals  of  other  classes ;  as  of  the  blood  of  mammalia  into  the  veins  of  birds. 
**  The  deadly  effect  in  those  cases,"  says  Dr.  Bischoff,*  "  is  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  the  fibrine.  The  principle  which  renders  the  blood  of  one  class  of 
animals  injurious  to  another  class,  is  not  the  vivifying  principle  of  the  blood, 
which  migJit  be  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  each  inaividiial  class,  and  deadly  to 
others ;  for  the  blood,  when  deprived  of  its  fibrine  by  stirring,  has  still  the 
effect  of  perfectly  restoring  the  animal  from  which  it  was  taken,  although  the 
latter  be  reduced  by  loss  of  blood  to  syncope,  or  apparent  death ;  but  it  is  an 
important  fact,  that  when  blood,  thus  deprived  of  its  fibrine,  is  injected  into  the 
veins  of  an  animal  of  a  different  class,  reduoed  to  a  similar  state  of  syncope,  no 
revival  takes  place;  the  animal  dies.  Thus,  we  have  several  series  ot  phe- 
nomena coiuciuent  with  certain  ascertained  qualities  of  the  blood :  firstly--the 
limitation  of  tlic  fruitfulness  of  connexions  between  animals  to  those  between 
animals,  tlie  globules  of  whose  blood  are  similar,  or  nearly  so ;  secondly — the 
revivifying  powers  of  blood,  deprived  of  its  fibrine,  on  the  same  animal  from 
which  it  was  taken ;  thirdly — the  non-revivifjring  power  of  blood,  deprived  of 
its  fibrine,  on  an  animal  of  a  different  class ;  fourthly — ^the  otherwise  innocuous 
influence  of  blood  so  treated,  even  on  aiumahj  of  a  different  class ;  fifthly — the 
poisonous  effects  of  the  blood  of  some  chisses  of  animals  of  which  the  'fibrine 
has  l)oen  retained,  when  introduced  into  the  system  of  animals  of  other  classes ; 
sixthly — many  of  those  poisonous  effects  are  manifested  on  the  nervous  centres, 
and  on  the  intellectual  faculties.  And,  in  an  abstract  view,  we  see  the  power 
of  the  conthiuation  of  certain  types  and  forms  of  physical  and  mental  organiza- 
tion amongst  animals,  the  power  of  the  continuance  of  individual  animal  life, 
and  healthy  nervous  and  intellectual  action,  coincident  with  certain  qualities 
of  blood. 

"Wo  find  it  stated  in  "  Bostock*s  PhysiologT,"  that  Haller  made  a  calculation, 
from  which  he  concluded  that  one-fifth  of  all  the  blood  sent  out  from  the  left 
ventricle  is  carried  to  the  head,  although  the  weight  of  the  brain  in  the  human 
subject  is  not  more  than  one-fortieth  oi  that  of  the  whole  body.  Whether  we 
adopt  this  calculation,  or  reduce  the  quantity  of  blood  to  one-tenth,  according 
to  Monro,  or  take  even  a  lower  estimate,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  very 
large  sup])ly  of  blood  which  the  brain  receives  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the 
body ;  and  iiencc  wc  must  be  led  to  inquire  for  what  purpose  is  such  a  large 
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supply  provided,  uud  the  freedom  of  its  circulation  secured  by  t!ic  peculiar 
ruechamsm  of  the  eere])ral  blood- vessels  ?  The  processes  of  secretion  and 
renovation  performcil  in  the  brain  arc  trivial,  and  manifestly  insufficient 
to  requii-c  a  supply  so  lari,^,  and  a  circulating  apparatus  so  peculiar.  Indeed, 
wounds  and  injuries  of  the  brain  are  repaired  slowly,  in  comparison 
wiih.  those  of  other  parts  of  the  body;  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  tine 
nen'ous  matter  is  ever  rei)roduccd.  The  molecular  augmentation  of 
the  brain,  evidenced  bv  its  increase  in  size  and  density  from  vouth  to 
manhood,  is  so  slow,  trivial,  and  liuiited  in  its  duration  to  a  certain  period 
of  life,  as  not  to  recpiire  provisions  so  ample  and  so  permanent.  There 
remains  only  the  supposition,  that  this  hirge  supply  of  blood,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  the  circulating  apparatus,  subserve  the  purposes  of  the  peculiar 
functions  of  the  brain.  Can  we  suppose  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indiffereiuv  what 
is  the  quality  of  that  Uuid  whose  circulation  in  the  brain  with  such  lV(!etiom,  in 
such  quantity,  and  witli  such  constancy,  is  thus  carcfidly  and  amj)ly  provided  for? 
The  brain  also  receives  the  blood  in  a  his:hlv  arterializ.'d  stale.  "There  are 
some  organs,'*  says  Bostock,*  "  more  particularly  the  brain,  the  spinal  cord,  and 
the  organs  of  sense,  which  are,  at  least,  much  less  {)lentifully  supplied  with 
absorbents  than  the  other  soft  parts ;  inde  d,  it  may  be  doubted  if  we  have 
any  un(;xceptionablc  evidenee  of  their  having  been  seen  in  those  organs."  This 
total  or  partial  absence  of  lyiuphatics  in  the  brain,  and  the  scantiness  of  its 
nutrient  and  secreting  functions,  are  peculitirities  which  appear  to  liavc  a  close 
and  common  bearing  on  the  subject  under  review,  and  which  shoidd  be  consi- 
dered not  only  in  the  aspect  as  they  alVect  the  composition  of  the  blood,  but 
also  as  they  aflbrd  grounds  for  reasoning  on  the  mode  of  action  of  the  blood 
upon  tlie  brain,  if  the  existence  of  some  action  on  the  part  of  that  tluid  be  pre- 
supposed. Supi)osing  the  office  of  the  lymjdiatics  to  be  the  conversion  of  the 
solids  of  the  bodv  back  at^nm  to  the  fluid  form,  and  their  return  into  the 
general  circulation  (to  be  eliminated  therefrom  by  the  ditferrnt  excreting  organs, 
or  purilied  by  the  respiratory  organs),  it  appears  to  follow,  as  a  consequence  of 
the  absence  of  lymphatics  from  the  brain,  that  this  process  of  elimination  or 
reparation  is  wanted  therein,  and  hence  also,  that  the  brain  is  a  permanently 
organized  body.  The  ncn'ous  matter  of  the  brain  occupies  the  same  position 
between  the  termination  of  the  arteries  and  the  commencement  of  the  veins 
as  is  occupied  by  the  secreting  and  nutrient  vessels  of  some  other  organs ;  and 
the  mass  of  the  blood  circulating  t  hroujjh  the  brain  is  converted  from  arterial  into 
venous,  whilst  it  permeates  the  medullary  molcciUes.  But  as  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  this  large  sup])ly  of  blood  is  wanted  for  any  process  of  secretion,  mole- 
cular renovation,  or  growth,  it  follows  that  the  artenalization  of  the  remaining 
larger  portion  must  be  otherwise  accounted  for.  There  remain  only  the  peculiar 
functions  of  the  bniin  to  account  for  this  conversion,  and  as  the  blood  in 
the  jugular  veins  is  similar,  or  nearly  so,  in  quality  with  that  in  the  vena  cava, 
for  instance,  it  follows  that  an  analo^us  reaction  occurs  in  the  paits  from 
which  the  blood  is  returned  to  those  different  veins,  llcnce  it  would  appear 
that  the  functions  of  sensation,  perception,  motion,  &c.  are  developed  just  at 
the  point  where  the  arterial  is  being  altered  into  venous  blood,  or  at  ttie  pre- 
cise point  where  secretion  and  nutrition  take  place  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
It  seems  natural  to  conclude  that  this  alteration  in  the  blood  is  not  only  con- 
temporaneous with,  but  consequential  on,  the  function,  in  the  one  ease  as  in 
the  other;  and  that  the  same  chemical  action  which,  in  the  one  case,  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  new  material  product,  is,  in  the  other,  connected,  in  some  way,  with 
the  development  of  sensation,  &c.  From  the  commencement  of  fcrtal  life  to 
the  termination  of  independent  existence  in  man,  variations  in  the  condition  of 
hLs  cerebral  powers  and  qualities  are  found  constantly  to  coincide  with  variations 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Uuid  blood  circulating  in  the  system.  "  The  excite- 
ment," says  MiJdler,f  "  of  certain  organic  states  of  the  brain,  by  the  bright 
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scarlet,  aerated  blood,  is  a  necessary  condition  for  the  action  of  the  mind. 
Hence,  the  abstraction  of  blood  in  large  quantities  produces  syncope,  and  loss 
of  consciousness." 

"  The  blood  of  the  foetus,  arterial  and  venous,  is  stated,"  by  Miillcr,*  "  to 
differ  in  no  respect  from  the  venous  blocd  of  tlie  adult."  It  is  impossible  to 
reconcile  such  a  conclusion  with  the  opinion  generally  received,  ana  in  which 
Miiller  himself  joins,  tlmt  the  placenta  performs  an  office  supplementary  to  the 
lungs.  As  the  two  opinions  are  irreconcilable,  let  us  see  wnich  is  the  correct 
one.  Tlie  anatomy  of  the  placenta,  the  venous  condition  of  the  embryotic 
blood,  and  the  low  power  of  generating  heat  in  the  new-born  aiumal,  would 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  placenta  performs  an  office  the  very  reverse  of 
that  assigned  to  it ;  and  ^lullcr  himself  says,  "  that  in  the  foetus  of  mammalia 
the  necessity  for  the  aeration  of  the  blood  seems  wholly  wanting."f  Certainly, 
whilst  the  blood  enters  the  matenial  placenta  in  an  arterial  condition  from  the 
uterine  arteries,  none  passes  out  of  the  placenta  except  in  a  venous  condition, 
whether  on  the  one  hand  that  which  goes  through  the  umbilical  vein,  after 
imbibition  from  the  maternal  placenta,  into  the  foetus ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  which  returns  into  the  maternal  system  by  the  uterine  veins.  In  fact,  from 
what  occurs  at  the  moment  when  the  blood  of  the  foetus  at  birth  has  been 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  atmospheric  air — viz.,  the  simultaneous  develop- 
ment of  motion,  sensation,  perception,  hunger,  and  other  appetites,  we  must 
suppose  that  the  same  results  would  follow  from  the  circulation  of  arterialized 
blood  tlirough  the  system  before  birth.  If  the  office  of  the  placenta  were  like 
that  of  the  lung,  it  cannot  he  supposed  that  the  circulation  of  the  resulting 
blood  through  tne  brain,  and  the  whole  system  of  the  foetus,  would  be  compatible 
with  the  continuance  of  its  existence  as  an  embryo.  We  see  that  peculiar  phase 
of  existence  terminate  instantaneously  with  the  development  of  arterial  blood 
by  the  action  of  atmospheric  air ;  ana  it  would  appear  to  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  pi*eser^'e  embryotic  existence,  tnat  the  blood  of  the  embryo 
should  be,  perhaps,  st  ill  farther  removed  from  the  arterial  condition  than  tne 
venous  blood  of  the  self-living  animal. 

It  is  contradictory  to  sound  theory  to  suppose,  that  the  placenta  ought  to 
supply  the  place  of  t  he  lungs,  or  that  any  organ  is  wanted  for  their  office,  which 
is  not  only  not  recjuircd  during  fcetal  life,  but  would  be  destructive  of  it.  The 
same'  remark  applies  to  the  supposition,  that  the  arterial  blood  of  the  mother 
acts  upon  the  icetal  blood,  similarly  to  the  action  of  atmospheric  air  upon  the 
blood  in  extra-uterine  life,  and  it  is  contrary  to  fact  to  assert,  that  any  change 
of  the  fcetal  blood  occurs  in  the  placenta,  similar  to  what  occurs  in  the  lungs  during 
respiration.  On  the  contrary,  tne  condition  of  the  foetus  bears  an  analoj^y  to  that 
of  an  hybeniating  animal  in  a  state  of  winter  sleep,  and  the  mechamsm  of  the 
placental  vessels  seems  calculated  to  retard  and  dearterialize  the  maternal  blood 
before  its  imbibition  into  the  foetal  vessels,  pretty  much  as  the  tortuosity  of  the 
arteries  goio^  to  tiie  brain  in  hybemating  animals,  and  the  vascular  plexuses  of 
tardigraae  animals,  are  considered  to  be  designed  for  an  analogous  object,  and  by 
a  somewhat  analogous  mechanism.  But  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the 
first  development  of  independent  existence,  and  the  first  manifestations  of  mind, 
are  coincident  with  an  alteration  in  the  quality  of  the  blood,  and  with  a  chemical 
change  in  that  fluid.  It  is  indeed  doubtful,  how  the  first  inspiration  is  effected,  but 
it  may  be  suggested,  that  thei'e  is  no  necessity  for  supposing  a  single  vital  action, 
or  a  sininilar  muscular  movement,  necessary  for  the  first  developement  of  that 
chemical  change  in  the  blood,  which  endows  it  with  the  stimulating  properties 
that  launch  the  whole  animal  organism  into  independent  existence.  For  the 
contact  of  atmospheric  air  with  any  vascuLir  membrane,  b  followed  of  necessity 
by  the  usual  chemical  reaction  of  such  air  on  the  blood  contained  in  suen 
nicmbrauo,  and  this  blood  thus  changed  necessarily  excites  pro  tanto  the  vitcal 
action  of  whatever  part  it  flows  through,  (independently  of  any  influence  from 
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any  central  organ).  Extra-uterine  life  niay  coninieiice  in  the  pcripliery,  and 
extend  to  tlie  centre,  as  death  docs  sometimes.  Besides,  owing  to  the  expausi- 
bility  of  gases,  the  atmosi)h(;ric  air,  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  blood  of 
any  part,  may  operate  on  all  the  blood  of  the  body,  even  before  the  niechauical 
movements  of  rcsi)iration  have  taken  place  (thou«^h  very  imperfectl^'^  indeed), 
yet  sufficiently  to  impart  to  it  the  necessary  stimulating  properties.  The 
circulation  of  the  blood  so  acted  on  by  the  air,  tiirough  the  venous  capillaries  and 
trunks,  is  fully  secured  by  that  independence  of  the  fatal  circulation  on  respi- 
ration which  we  sec  exemplilied  in  the  f(ctus  before  birth.  Thus,  blood  more 
or  less  arterialized  may  reach  the  brain  before  a  single  movement  of  the  res- 
piratory muscles  has  taken  place,  and,  once  that  blood,  even  imperfectiv' 
arterialized,  has  come  in  contact  with  the  nervous  matter  of  the  brain,  will^ 
motion,  scnsatiod,  in  a  word,  independent  life  commences. 

The  blood  of  I  lie  new  born  infant  is  remarkable  for  its  small  proportion  of 
water,  and  for  its  larger  proportion  of  globules,  for  the  lirst  few  days  alter  birth, 
perhaps  even  for  the  whole  period  during  which  the  infant  preserves  the  very 
rosy  colour  which  is  peculiar  to  it  for  two  or  tJirce  weeks.  The  liability  of 
children  to  convulsions  during  this  period,  especially  for  the  first  eight  days,  is 
a  subject  of  common  remark.  From  two  to  live  weeks  to  five  months,  the  pro- 
portion of  globules  diminishes.  Now,  when  we  consider  the  apparent  immunity 
which  infants  enjoy  from  derangements  of  the  intellect,  and  their  ^reat  liability 
to  convulsions,  we  arc  led  to  think  t  hat  the  one  takes  the  place  ot  the  other  at 
this  early  age,  and  it  has  been  argued  by  Dr.  Trichard,  and  others,  that  con- 
vulsions luid  various  mental  derangements  are  allied  diseases.  This  view  is 
supported  by  the  facts,  that  convulsions  and  mental  derangements  are  frequently 
combined;  that  the  same  organ  is  the  instrument  of  mind  and  of  muscular 
motion ;  that  the  one  affection  frequently  passes  into  some  form  of  the  other ; 
that  in  families  hereditarily  predisposed  epilepsy  or  convulsions  of  some  other 
form  will  appear  in  one  memoer,  mania,  melancholy,  or  some  mental  derange- 
ment in  another ;  and  that  the  same  exciting  causes  appear  sometimes  to  produce 
one  or  other  of  those  affections  indifferently.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  acknowledged  exciting  causes  of  convulsions  in  new-born  infants  are, 
all  of  them,  such  as  must  materially  affect  the  composition  of  the  blood,  as 
impure  air,  indigestion,  the  state  of  health  of  the  mother,  &c.  During  the  early- 
months  of  hifancy,  only  faint  traces  appear  of  that  intellect  by  which  man  is 
distinguished  from  all  other  animals ;  but  from  the  first  dawn  of  the  reasoning 
faculties  to  adult  age,  a  period  passes  in  which  the  mental  faculties,  the  temper,, 
and  the  disposition,  have  a  marked  general  character,  and  differ  essentially  in 
their  qualities  from  those  of  adult  and  old  age.  During  the  whole  period  of 
man's  life,  we  lind  the  quality  of  the  blood  is  altered  in  a  slow  and  regularly 
graduated  manner,  according  to  the  development  of  the  intellect,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  temper,  of  the  dispositions,  of  the  affections,  &c.  M.  Denis 
concludes,  from  his  analyses,  as  related  in  M.  Lecanu*s  essay,  that  from  three 
weeks  to  five  months  the  proportion  of  water  increases,  the  proportion  of 
globules  diminishes. 

From  five  months  to  about  forty  years  the  proportion  of  water  diminishes,  the 
proportion  of  globules  increases. 

From  forty  to  seventy  years  the  proportion  of  water  increases  anew,  and 
that  of  the  globules  also  anew  diminishes. 

Thus  we  have  a  large  proportion  of  globules  in  the  blood,  coincident  with 
the  most  perfect  period  of  the  intellect  ot  man,  and  vice  versa.  Can  changes  in 
the  solid  nervous  matter  be  demonstrated  to  occur  ui  an  equal  degree,  and  with 
such  a  gradual  correspondence':'  The  adult  time  of  life,  the  period  of  the  highest 
physical  and  mental  developcment,  the  season  of  the  passions,  and  of  crime, 
but  also  of  the  most  virtuous  emotions  and  the  most  noble  aspirations,  is  dis- 
tinctly characterized  by  the  highly  organized  condition  of  the  blood,  and  it  is  at 
this  period  wc  lind  the  greatest  preponderance  of  red  globules  and  of  fibrine,  in 
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fact,  of  those  portiomi  of  the  blood  which  are  kuownto  exitc  most  intensely  and 
most  permanently  the  nervous  tissue.  In  old  age — man's  second  infancy— wo 
find  the  composition  of  the  blood  again  approximating  to  its  infantile  condition, 
wliilst  great  ditferences  exist  at  those  two  periods  of  life  in  the  activity  of  the 
circulation  in  the  brain,  and  in  its  solid  structure. 

It  is  well  known  how  nmch  the  intellect,  the  disposition,  &c.,  of  individuals  is 
modified  bv  their  natural  temperament,  and  it  is  found,  that  the  relative  com- 
position of  the  blood  varies  according  to  the  difFerence  of  temperament.  For 
instance,  the  i)roportion  of  water  is  greater  and  the  j)roportion  of  globules  less 
in  the  lymphatic  than  in  the  sungriine  temperament,  and  rire  ver«a. 

The  constitution  of  the  mind  of  man  differs  from  that  of  woman,  so  also 
does  the  quality  of  their  blood;  the  blood  of  women,  like  that  of  lymphatic 
individuals,  having  a  larger  proportion  of  water  and  a  smaller  proportion  of 
globules. 

In  fine,  on  comparing  the  statistics  in  M.  Quetelet's  work  on  man,  with  the 
analyses  of  the  blood  given  in  M.  Lecanu's  essay,  we  can  scarcely  avoid  beinc 
struck  by  the  correspondence  between  the  variations  in  the  average  mental  ana 
moral  qualities  of  man,  and  the  variations  in  the  quality  of  the  blood,  as  such 
variations  arc  produced  and  modified  by  sex,  age,  food,  climate,  tempera- 
ment, &c. 

The  necessity  for  the  maintenance  of  life  and  consciousness,  of  the  circulation 
in  the  brain,  of  blood  more  or  less  perfect,  has  been  proved  experimentally ; 
and  Richerand  says:— "The  speedy  death  of  an  animal  is  produced  bv  tying 
the  ascending  aorta  in  a  herbivorous  quadruped,  or  at  the  same  time,  tne  ver- 
tebrals  and  carotids;  and  death  is  most  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  circulation  in  the  brain  of  arteriaf  blood ;  because,  if,  the  moment 
the  vertebrals  have  been  tied,  the  pipe  of  a  syringe  be  adapted  to  them,  and  any 
fluid  whatever  is  then  injected  with  a  moderate  degree  of  force,  and  at  nearly 
the  same  intervals  as  those  of  the  circuktion,  life  will  not  be  restored."  The 
same  author  remarks  that  "  the  energy  of  the  brain  appears  to  depend  on  the 
quantity  of  arterial  blood  which  it  receives."  Muller  aomit s  the  influence  which 
tne  quality  of  the  blood  exercises  on  the  manifestations  of  the  mind,  and  adduces 
examples  of  it.  ITie  invigorating  influence  of  exercise,  pure  air,  and  the 
moderate  use  of  wholesome  and  nutritious  food  on  the  intellect  arc  well  known; 
and  I  will  only  remark,  that  the  modus  operandi  of  these  agents  is  explainable 
in  a  more  direct,  palpable,  and  intelligible  manner,  on  the  suimosition,  that 
they  act  through  their  influence  on  the  quality  of  the  blood,  ana  liencc  on  the 
bram  (a  mode  of  action  admitted  for  them  by  Miiller),  than  by  recourse  to  that 
obscure  and  mysterious  power  called  sympatny. 

The  influence  of  hunger  and  repletion  on  the  animal  economy  is  extended  to 
the  mind,  but  their  first  influence  is  probably  on  the  composition  of  the  blood. 

Inordinate  passions,  exertions  of  the  intellect  and  moral  emotions,  are  known 
to  exert  a  powerful  and  often  a  permanent  influence  on  the  brain;*  but  though  it 
has  lon^  been  known  that  some  of  those  mental  aftcctions,  when  intense,  alter 
the  quality  of  the  blood,  yet  this  fact  has  been  little  if  at  all  noticed  in  explain- 
ing the  causes  of  the  permanent  eflfects  upon  the  intellect,  which  sometimes 
follow.     But  as  persons  who  die  from  fits  ol  anger  have  their  blood  in  a  fluid 
and  uncoagulated  state,  so  it  may  be  inferred  that  mental  emotions  of  less 
intensity  may  effect  minor  changes  in  the  blood,  but  yet  suflRcient  to  imiiair  its 
healthy  action  on  the  brain.     Keeping  in  mind  the  role  laid  down  by  Miiller,* 
and  strictly  supported  by  induction,  VIZ :  "That  the  physician  has  to  keep  in 
view,  as  the  first  i>oint  in  all  abnormal  conditions  of  the  mental  functions, 
merely  the  nature  of  the  structural  change  by  which  the  action  is  rendered  ab- 
normal or  prevented,"  it  is  much  more  philosophical  to  attribute  the  per- 
manent derangements  of  intellect  which  ToUow  sudden  and  violent  mental 
emotions  to  some  physical  change  in  the  animal  economy  than  to  any  reflex 
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ad  ion  of  those  cuiotious  upon  the  mind  itself,  which  would  involve  the  suppo- 
sition (haid  to  be  conceived),  that  the  immaterial  mental  essence  becomes 
diseased.  Post-mortem  examinations  have  not  established  the  occurrence  of 
lesions  in  the  solid  structure  of  the  brain  in  cases  of  sudden  death,  or  of  mental 
alienation,  arising  from  intense  mental  emotions.  The  rapidity  of  the  effect  in 
those  eases  accords  much  better  with  the  idea  of  a  change  m  a  fluid,  so  complex, 
so  delicate,  and  so  susceptible  of  alteration  as  the  blood,  than  it  docs  with  the 
idea  of  a  change  in  the  solid  structure  of  a  body,  so  permanently  organized  as. 
that  of  the  brain ;  whilst  any  temj)orary  change  in  tne  mere  amount  of  blood 
circulating  in  the  brain,  or  in  the  rate  or  mode  of  its  circulatiou,  cannot  well 
be  conceived  as  an  efficient  cause,  per  «e,  of  symptoms  so  varied  and  so  per- 
manent. AV'c  read  in  Pringle,  that  "  scurv'y  broke  out  with  increased  virulence 
immediatelv  on  the  receipt  of  disastrous  news  by  the  army  whose  medical  ma- 
nagement he  superintended,  without  any  change  in  the  physical  comforts  or 
ciicumstances  of  that  anny." 

Here,  again,  we  witness  mentid  emotions,  adding  to  the  virulence  of  a 
disease,  which  is  chiefly  characterized  by  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood. 
With  the  progress  of  analytical  and  experimental  science,  the  wide  range  of 
influence  over  the  animal  economy,  previously  attributed  to  sympathy,  and 
other  vague,  occult,  and  mysterious  agents,  has  been  gradually  narrowed. 
Thus,  a  great  number  of  poisons,  which  heretofore  were  considered  as  acting, 
some  directly  on  the  nerves  and  others  through  a  mysterious  and  ill-defined 
sympathy  of  one  organ  over  another,  are  now  proved  to  enter  the  blood,  and  to 
act  through  the  blood,  sometimes  on  the  brain,  sometimes  on  the  heart,  some- 
times on  the  stomach,  &c.  In  fact,  many  poisons  applied  locally,  and  directly;, 
exert  little  influence  on  the  part  to  whicli  they  are  applied ;  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, act  powerfully  when  introduced  into  the  blood.  "  Before  narcotic  poisons 
can  exert  their  general  effects  on  the  nervous  system,"  says  Miiller,  "they 
must  enter  the  circulation.  It  is  still,  however,  very  common  to  attribute 
nervous  disturbances  arising  in  the  course  of  affections  of  important  organs,  as 
of  the  stomach,  liver,  heart,  lungs,  uterus,  &c.,  to  the  effects  of  sympathy  on 
the  part  of  the  brain  with  those  organs.  I  do  think  that  even  what  remains 
of  the  doctrine  of  sympathy  is  carried  to  a  greater  length  than  is  supported  by 
facts,  or  rational  induction.  The  doctrine  and  principle  of  sympathy,  modified 
as  it  is  at  the  present  day,  is  quite  unequal  to  the  explanation  of  the  infinite 
variety  of  the  so-called  sympathetic  aflections  of  the  brain.  Under  such  a 
doctrine  the  depraved  tastes  of  chlorosis,  and  the  fitful  moods  of  hysteria,  the 
morbidly  clear  intellect  of  cholera  (wliich  evinces  no  sympathy  with  a  disease, 
the  aspect  of  which  strikes  terror  into  the  mind  of  all  but  the  subject  of  it), 
the  despondence,  the  delirium,  or  the  coma  of  jaundice,  the  hypochondriasis  of 
gastric  dyspepsia,  the  active  delirium  of  gastritis,  the  buoyant  hopefulness  of 
phthisis,  and  the  oppressed  brain  of  double  bronchitis,  become  a  tangled  and 
mextricable  web.  On  the  otlier  hand,  we  know  that  the  blood  is  altered  in 
many,  perhaps  we  may  truly  say  in  every  bodily  disease  which  has  a  name  in 
our  nosology,  and  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  mind 
and  feelings  in  those  diseases,  seem  capable  of  rational  explanation,  most 
simply  and  most  naturally  on  the  supposition  of  the  reaction  which  the  blood 
exerts  on  the  nervous  matter  of  the  brain,  according  to  its  quality.  How 
simple — how  natural — how  consistent  with  known  facts  is  the  notion,  that  the 
sympathies  of  the  brain  with  various  organs  are  effected  through  that  vital  fluid,, 
the  olood,  which  is  changed  in  its  qualities  by  every  organic  function  of  the 
body,  and  which,  in  its  turn,  reacts  upon  the  nervous  system !  Tliat  delicacy- 
infinite  diversity,  and  rapidity  of  change,  of  which  a  complex  fluid  like  the  blood 
is  so  much  more  susceptible  than  any  solid,  seem  alone  capable  of  explaining  the 
minute  shading  of  intellect,  of  character,  and  of  feelings — the  rapid  alternation 
from  one  extreme  of  feeling  and  of  thought  to  another,  and  tlie  vast  diversity  of 
the  human  mind,  whether  m  health  or  disease.  The  permanence  and  the  samo- 
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ness  of  form  which  distinguish  solid  structure,  seem  incompatible  with  such 
qualities.  lu  the  laughing  gas,  in  intoxicathig  liquors,  and  in  many  of  the 
narcotic  poisons  especially,  wc  have  familiar  instances  of  the  action  of  organic 
and  inorganic  matters  mixed  with  the  blood,  in  producing  a  great  variety  of 
allied,  and  yet  distinct  impressions  on  the  intellect  and  moral  feelings.  The 
strong  propensity  to  laughter,  and  rapid  flow  of  vivid  ideas  produced  by  ttio 
inhalation  of  nitrous  oxfde  gas — the  muddled  mirth  arising  from  ale  and  porter 
—the  sparkling  wit  which  circulates  with  the  flowhig  juice  of  tlie  grape — the 
frenzy,  half-ioyous,  half-quarrelsome  disposition,  which  arc  the  effects  of  whisky- 
drinking — the  blissful  delirium  of  the  opium-eater— can  vague  symjiathics — can 
altered  combinations  of  solid  molecules — can  variations  in  the  quantity,  the  mode, 
or  the  rate  of  the  circidation  of  the  blood  in  the  brain — can  any,  or  Jill  of  those 
in  themselves,  explain  the  minute,  the  endless  variety  of  the  modes  of  thouglit 
and  feeling  of  which  the  above  are  a  few  instances  ?  There  arc  solid  substances, 
no  doubt,  which  produce  the  same  effects  on  the  brain  as  fluids,  but  to  do  so 
they  must  first  be  dissolved,  and  enter  the  blood.  Then,  and  not  until  then,  is 
the  brain  affected.  In  the  action  of  narcotic  poisons  introduced  into  the 
stomach,  not  the  least  difference  can  be  perceived,  according  to  Mullcr,  whether 
the  nervous  vagus  has  been  divided  or  not.  In  like  manner,  certain  descriptions 
of  food  affect  the  mind  in  specific  modes,  either  owing  to  idiosyncrasies  or  as  a 
normal  law. 

As  the  various  organic  and  inorganic  substances  introduced  into  the  blood 
ah  extra,  affect  the  brain  in  certain  specific  ways,  what  reason  is  there  for 
supposing  that  organic,  and  inorganic  substances,  developed  ab  intra  in  the 
annual  economy  and  circidating  in  the  blood,  will  not  exert  also  a  specific 
action  according  to  the  properties  of  each  ?  And  what  is  this  but  the  exercise 
of  an  influence,  on  the  part  of  the  blood,  according  to  its  qualities,  over  the 
functions  of  the  brain,  as  a  normal  law  of  the  animal  economy  ?  A  healthy 
brain,  acted  on  by  healthy  blood,  produces  healthy  action,  yet  modified  within 
certain  limits,  by  the  relative  proportions,  or  more  or  less  perfect  organization 
of  the  natural  constituents  of  the  blood.  And  in  diseased  action  of  the  mind, 
may  we  not  have  an  abnormal  constitution  of  the  blood,  owing  to  extraneous 
matters  mixed  therein,  incompatible  with  the  sane  action  of  the  brain  ?  Tlic  va- 
rious bodilv  functions  and  secretions  are  rarely,  if  ever,  duly  discharged,  duriug, 
or  even  prior  to,  derangements  of  mind.  Defective  assimiktiou  and  cliiniuation 
must  vitiate  the  blood  with  crude  or  effete  matter,  and  this  matter  may,  of 
itself  or  in  new  combinations,  form  the  morbid  cause  of  insanity  in  many 
instances.  The  constituents  of  nitrous  oxyde  gas,  for  instance,  exist  largely 
in  the  food  and  blood  of  man,  and  the  developement  of  this  gas,  which  exercises 
such  a  powerful  influence  over  the  nervous  system,  is  not  impossible  in  the 
human  body.  And  if  this  particular  gas  be  not  developed,  yet  tlierc  may  be 
formed  other  equally  potent  bodies,  whether  fluid  or  gaseous,  which,  mixed 
with  the  blood,  may  exercise  a  sway  equally  uncontrollable  over  the  human  brain 
— when  the  bodily  functions,  from  whatever  cause,  are  not  duly  discharged,  when 
bodily  disease,  however  produced,  is  present,  the  elements,  and  more  particu- 
larly the  fluid  elements  of  the  individual  organism  whose  functions  arc  hO 
deranged,  and  whose  body  is  so  diseased,  are  more  or  less  released  from  tlic 
control  of  tlie  laws  pccubar  to  the  specific  organization  of  that  individual,  and 
fall  more  or  less,  perhaj)s,  under  the  laws  of  some  different  type  of  animal  orga- 
nization, or  even  under  those  of  vegjetablc  life,  or  of  inorganic  matter.  The 
vegetative  formations  which  sometimes  occur  on  the  skin,   particularly  of 

Sersons  fed  on  insulHcient  or  unwholesome  food,  tumours  and  other  morbid  pi  o- 
ucts,  the  putrid  condition  of  the  blood  in  scurvy,  as  well  as  in  other  diseases,  ap- 
pear to  be  extreme  instances  of  such  a  vital  de^neration.  But  how  many  abnor- 
mal compounds,  how  many  new  cliemical  combinations  foreign  to  its  normal  con- 
stitution and  to  its  healthy  action,  may  arise  in  the  blood,  when  the  sway  of 
the  vital  laws  has  been  loosened,  ana  when  this  complex  fluid  comes,  even 
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vcrv  partially,  under  the  iiifiiioncc  of  the  cliemical  laws  of  inorganic  matter,  or 
the  vital  laws  of  lower  types  of  organism?  Anil  what  may  be  \he  inlhiencc  of 
those  new  compounds  and  combinations  on  the  brain?  Those  questions  are 
suggestive  of  a  liold  of  observation  as  yet  scarcely  entered  upon.  The  length 
to  which  those  remarks  have  already  run  j)i events  my  entering  into  a  detaued 
investigation  of  the  state  of  the  nervous  functions,  in  various  bodily  diseases 
in  which  an  alteration  of  the  quality  of  the  blood  is  known  to  exist,  and  in 
which  also  the  nature  of  that  alteration  has  been  at  least  partly  ascertained. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  by  such  an  investigation  I  could  establish,  in  an 
unquestionable  manner,  that  there  exists  any  constant  and  definite  dependence 
of  one  upon  the  other.  The  chemical  analysation  of  the  blood  is  perhaps  as 
yet  in  too  imperfect  progress  to  expect  such  a  result.  Still  less  do  the  materials 
exist  for  drawing  unquestionable  inferences  from  the  quality  of  the  blood  in 
purely  mental  diseases.  In  those  so  called  purely  mental  affections  little  indeed 
IS  analytically  known  of  the  state  of  the  bloorf!  But  I  may  say  that  what  is 
known  of  the  state  of  the  blood  in  bodily  and  mental  disease,  tends  to  establish 
the  prima  facie  inference  at  least,  which  I  have  advocated  cliicfly  on  physio- 
logical reasons  in  the  foregoing  pages.  I  may  add,  that  even  from  my  own 
limited  observations  on  the  quality  of  the  blood,  and  its  influence  over  the 
intellectual  and  moral  functions,  Coth  in  bodily  and  mental  disease,  I  could 
nut  forward  some  considerations  in  support  of  the  foregoing  views,  and  at  some 
luturc  period  1  may,  perhaps,  venture  to  do  so.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
not  made  one  single  observation  contradictory  of  those  views.  But  for  tho 
present,  if  I  only  succeed  in  directing  a  closer  attention  to  the  composition  of 
the  blood  in  mental  affections,  whether  su|)posed  to  be  pure  or  complicated 
with  bodily  ailments,  or  if  I  call  forth  the  residts  of  such  observations,  by 
parties  better  qualified  than  I  am  for  the  ta.sk,  I  shall  have  attained  my  chief 
object.  Many  of  the  points  to  be  investigated,  as  directly  or  indirectly  in 
connexion  with  this  suljject,  will  at  once  suggest  themselves  to  all.  Yet  as 
it  might  somewhat  facilitate  the  inquiry,  to  have  all  the  chief  points  at  least 
to  be  investigated,  and  the  mode  and  means  of  investigating  them  brought  at 
one  view  before  the  i>rofession,  it  woidd  be  very  desirable  if  a  definite  scheme 
or  plan  for  such  an  inquiry  were  put  forward  by  some  party  whose  attention  has 
been  directed  to  this  subject,  and  to  the  chemical  details  and  manipidations 
connected  with  it.  In  our  i)ublic  hosi)itals  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  all 
the  combinations  necessary  for  the  successful  pi*osecution  of  such  an  inquiry 
cither  already  exist,  or  coidd  be  easily  brought  together. 
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BY   MR.   M.   D.   UILL,   Q.C.,   llECORDEtt  OF  BIRMINGHAM. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Gr.vnd  Jury, — At  the  Michaelmas  sessions  of  last  year,  I 
addressed  your  predecessors  on  the  repression  of  crime,  confining,  however,  my 
remarks  to  one  branch  of  that  great  subiect— namely,  the  propnety  of  holding 
in  restraint  known  malefactors,  who  could  be  shown  on  sufficient  evidence  to 
pursue  crime  as  a  calling,  although  by  their  dexterity  and  good  fortune  they  had 
Dcen  able  to  elude  the  proof  of  any  specific  offence.  This  charge  drew  public 
attention  to  an  extent  for  which  1  was  not  prepared.  By  those  best  acquainted 
with  the  class  to  be  held  in  check,  and  with  their  manifold  inflictions  on  society, 
I  believe  I  may  venture  to  state  that  it  met  with  acceptance ;  but  having  been 
liandled  by  men  of  acute  minds,  unguarded  from  error  by  practical  experience, 
I  ought  not  to  wonder  that  a  new  question,  or,  at  all  events,  a  question  new  ta 

*  All  address  delivered  to  the  grand  jury. 
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these  critics,  would  call  forth  dissent  as  well  as  agreement — dissent  exhibiting 
itself  in  a  multitude  of  ingenious  objections.  If  1  had  foreseen  that  any  obser- 
vations falling  from  rae  could  have  been  deemed  wortliy  of  so  much  notice,  I 
might  have  thought  it  prudent  to  offer  my  views  to  the  public  under  circum- 
stances which  would  have  enabled  me,  by  treating  the  subject  in  greater  fulness 
than  can  well  be  done  in  a  charge,  to  hare  answered  by  anticipation  the  objec- 
tions which  have  been  urged  against  me.  My  reply  I  intend  to  give  on  the 
present  occasion,  and,  as  1  hope,  without  drawmg  too  much  on  your  patience. 
No  doubt  I  might  have  taken  an  earlier  opportunity  of  performmg  this  task ; 
but  I  thought  it  due  to  the  diversity  of  opinion  to  which  1  have  adverted  to  take 
ample  time  for  a  consideration  of  what  1  liad  submitted  to  your  predecessors, 
in  order  that  by  a  careful  and  (so  far  as  any  efi'orts  of  mine  could  insure  it)  a 
candid  review  of  all  that  has  been  urged  on  the  one  side  and  the  other,  I  might 
cither  maintain  my  position  or  retract  my  errors,  and  give  at  the  same  time 
publicity  to  the  reasons  which  had  led  to  my  change  of  opinion.  And,  gentle- 
men, if  I  know  myself,  I  should  not  have  felt  humuiated  by  such  a  retractation. 
On  the  contrary,  it  would  have  been  satisfactory  to  me  to  reflect  that  the 
discussion  which  I  had  originated  had  proved  the  fallacy  of  a  remedy  which, 
having  been  plausible  enough  to  mislead  one  searcher  after  truth,  might  decoy 
others  of  more  power  and  influence,  and  thus  lead  to  its  being  carried  into 
action.  This  review  I  have  at  length  made,  and  have  weighed  tiie  arguments 
on  both  sides.  I  have  also  taken  into  account  some  general  facts,  which  have 
either  come  into  existence  in  the  interval,  or  have  been  made  more  prominent 
than  before ;  and  I  am  bound  to  avow  myself  confirmed  in  my  original  views. 
Gentlemen,  i  submitted  to  your  predecessors  a  speculative  ophiion  and  a  prac- 
tical proposal.  My  speculative  opinion  was,  that  all  persons  living  wituout 
visible  means  of  support,  and  who,  in  the  belief  of  witnesses  acquainted  with 
their  way  of  life,  are  maintaining  themselves  by  crime  as  their  stated  calling, 
ought  to  be  called  upon  to  prove  themselves  in  the  enjoyment  of  some  honest 
means  of  subsistence ;  and  i  further  submitted  that,  in  the  absence  of  such 
proof,  they  should  be  bound  to  give  sureties  for  good  conduct;  and  a^in,  that 
failing  to  give  satisfactory  security,  they  should  be  committed  to  prison  for  a 
limited  period.  This  was  my  theory.  And  it  was  founded  on  the  well  known 
fact  (which  I  pause  for  a  moment  to  state  has  never  yet  been  controverted), 
that  each  individual  of  the  class  of  professional  marauders  is  well  known,  both 
personally  and  by  character,  to  the  police  and  to  his  ndghbours,  and  could  be 
pointed  out  with  perfect  ease.  From  tliis  fact  I  drew  the  consequence  that 
society  (haviug  such  means  of  knowledge  within  its  reach)  was  not  only  justi- 
fied, but  bound  to  use  it  for  the  general  protection.  In  my  practical  proposal, 
however,  I  stopped  short,  and  limited  the  appUcation  of  my  theory  to  the  cases 
of  offenders  m  ho  had  already  been  convicted.  I  adopted  this  limitation  for  seve- 
ral reasons ;  one,  that  it  is  always  well  to  proceed  step  by  step  in  an  untried 
course,  or  ui  a  course  comparatively  untried ;  another t  because  convicted  crimi- 
nals form  a  large,  and  by  far  the  most  dangerous  portion  of  the  predatory  class ; 
and  thirdly,  because  by  conviction  they  have  necessarily  forfeited  the  confidence 
of  society.  That  they  have  been  guilty  men  is  an  established  fact,  while  in  the 
majority  of  instances  there  is  neither  evidence  nor  probability  of  their  having 
abandoned  their  evil  courses.  Indeed,  how  should  there  be  ?  The  administra- 
tion of  the  law  pioceeds  on  the  principle  of  retribution.  The  criminal  is  con- 
victed of  a  given  ofi'ence,  and  has  measured  out  to  him  a  given  length  of  punish- 
ment. It  is  true  that,  during  his  term  of  confinement,  we  take  some  steps  to 
reform  him,  which  are  more  or  less  adapted  to  attain  that  end.  But  his  deten- 
tion is  neither  in  the  first  instance  regulated  by  an  estimate  of  the  tune  required 
for  that  purpose,  nor  is  there  any  power  to  continue  it  until  his  reformation  is 
effected,  l^e  prisoner  is  afflicted  with  a  moral  disease,  but  the  prison  cannot 
be  considered  m  the  light  of  a  hospital  for  its  treatment  without  exposing  the 
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administration  of  criminal  justice  to  ridicule.  Tor  what  should  we  think  of  a 
hospital  for  the  cure  of  a  malignant  and  infectious  disease  (and  surely  no  disease 
can  be  more  malignant  or  more  infectious  than  crime),  if  tlie  rule  of  its  gover- 
nors were  to  keep  the  patient,  not  until  he  is  cured,  but  a  week,  a  month,  or  a 
year,  according  to  a  principle  of  regulation  quite  irrespective  of  his  eonditioH 
at  the  time  of  his  dismissal,  and  making  it  altogether  a  matter  of  accident 
whether  he  is  relieved  of  his  distemper,  or  whether  he  is  sent  forth  to  spread 
infection  through  the  land. 

As  long,  then,  as  punishment  is  measured  out  upon  the  retributive  principle, 
so  lon^  an  individunl  once  convicted  must  remain  an  object  of  just  and 
unavoidable  suspicion,  and  the  class  to  which  he  belongs  may  reasonably  be 
selected  for  any  exneriment  which  the  welfare  of  the  community  requires  to 
be  instituted.  To  those  who  have  nmde  it  a  topic  of  observation  and  inquiry, 
it  is  well  known  that  criminals  not  unfrequently  pursue  a  system  of  dcpredatioii 
with  impunity  for  long  periods.  With  regard  to  one  man  very  lately  sentenced 
to  transportation,  it  has  from  peculiar  circumstances  occurred  to  me  to  know, 
that  his  career  of  crime  has  extended  over  more  than  thirty  years  without  a 
single  conviction;  and  I  have  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  his  is  by  no 
means  a  solitary  case.  Almost  every  newspaper  contams  some  paragraph 
narrating  a  criminal  exploit  in  which  there  is  a  combination  of  skill  and 
boldness,  marking  out  the  perpetrator  as  experienced  in  the  violation  of  the  law. 
We  often  read  of  attacks  in  streets  and  other  frequented  thoroughfares,  bjT 
ruffians  who  seem  to  have  taken  as  their  model  the  Indian  Thug ;  and  their 
feats  prove  them  to  be  as  dexterous  as  their  masters,  while  in  audacity  they 
leave  him  far  behind.  Such  outrages  as  these,  gentlemen,  are  not  the  acts  of 
tyros  in  villany.  They  imply  the  skill,  the  contempt  of  danger,  and  indiffer- 
ence to  the  sufTcrings  of  their  victims,  which  training,  ana  training  alone, 
can  give.  And  here  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  our  present 
system  of  punishment  offers  great  facilities,  not  to  say  inducements,  to  a  training 
to  crime.  In  order  to  place  this  unhappy  tendency  in  a  clear  light,  let  me 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  it  were  the  object  of  society  to  defeat  the  intentioa 
of  its  own  laws,  and  to  strengthen  the  propensity  to  crime  in  every  individual  in 
whom  such  propensity  had  ever  been  disclosed  oy  the  commission  of  an  offence. 
Let  us  compare  our  present  mode  of  proceeding,  as  to  criminals,  with  that 
which  we  pursue  when  our  wish  is  not  to  deter,  but  to  stimulate  and  encourage. 
And  I  think  you  will  observe  a  wonderful  similarity.  Wliat  is  our  treatment 
of  our  children  in  their  education  ?  Do  we  not  give  them  short  and  easy 
lessons  at  first,  lest  they  should  be  disgusted  with  learning  at  the  outset,  and  so 
close  their  minds  against  the  lessons  of  their  teachers?  And  do  we  not  augment 
their  tasks  with  the  growth  of  their  strength,  and  in  proportion  as  practice 
adds  to  their  ability  for  mental  application'!'  Do  we  not,  in  short,  graduate 
the  rate  of  their  progress  according  to  their  powers  of  action  and  endurance  P 
Well,  then,  let  us  now  consider  our  treatment  of  criminals.  When  the  juvenile 
offender  first  presents  himself  at  the  bar  we  give  him  a  slight  imprisonment, 
just  enough  to  accustom  him  to  short  separations  from  his  companions,  and  to 
dispel  the  wholesome  illusion  wliich  had  made  the  gaol  a  place  of  fear,  because 
it  was  a  j)lace  of  mystery.  On  the  next  occasion  lie  remains  longer ;  but  he 
has  become  practised  in  prison  life,  and  bears  confinement  far  better  than  he 
would  have  done  but  for  his  former  lesson.  This  process  is  repeated  from  time 
to  time,  while  the  moral  which  the  wretched  creature  draws  from  his  alternations 
of  confinement  and  freedom  is,  not  to  refrain  from  offending,  but  to  commit 
offences  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  least  expose  him  to  the  nsk  of  detection; 
and,  moreover,  tliat  when  at  length  detected  he  ought  to  bear  his  privationB 
with  as  much  of  contempt  and  defiance  as  he  can  command — consoled  by 
the  prospect  of  restored  freedom  and  the  hope  of  better  fortune  in  future. 
Is  not  tbds,  gentlemen,  a  fair  parallel?    And  does  it  not  show  that  our 
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treatment  of  malefactors  is  bettor  caleulated  to  confirm  tlicm  in  evil  doing 
than  to  withdraw  them  from  crime?  It  will  be  observed  that  I  speak  of  tlie 
general  working  of  our  system.  That  there  are  many  exceptions  to  the  rule  I 
am  glad  to  believe.  Ko  man  can  appreciate  more  highly  than  I  do  the  labours 
of  many  governors  and  many  chaplains — aided,  as  they  are  often,  by  volunteers 
of  both  sexes,  who  look  on  the  criminal,  not  as  an  outcast  to  be  flung  aside  in 
contempt  and  hatred,  but  as  an  erring  brother,  to  be  reclaimed  from  guilt,  if 
by  the  most  strenuous  and  persevering  efforts  of  well  directed  kindness  that 
ffreat  end  can  be  reached,  if  then,  gentlemen,  the  foregoing  remarks  are  well 
founded,  the  number  of  convicted  malefactors  roaming  at  large  must  excite 
much  less  of  surf)rise  than  alarm;  but  I  greatly  fear  that  we  are  yet  to  expect 
considerable  additions  to  this  body.  It  is  well  known  to  you,  as  to  all  persons 
of  education,  that  during  the  last  forty  years  (dating  from  the  time  of  tliat 
great  and  good  man.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly)  there  has  been  a  steady  progress 
made  by  the  legislature  in  mitigating  the  severity  of  our  criminal  code,  w-liieh, 
when  he  began  his  labours,  was  the  most  sanguinary  to  be  found  in  the  civilized 
world.  Neither  can  it  have  escaped  your  observations,  that  the  sentiment  which 
has  actuated  the  legislature  has  also  prevailed  in  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice.  Indeed,  society  through  all  its  gi'adations  is  imbued  with  a  far  milder 
spirit  than  in  bygone  times.  The  combined  operation  of  these  causes  has  been 
not  only  to  shorten  terms  of  imprisonment,  but  to  make  the  severer  penalty  of 
transportation  of  less  frequent  occurrence  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
convicts  than  heretofore — a  circumstance  which  would  have  attracted  more 
attention  if  the  dilficulty  of  ascertaining  the  numbers  actually  sent  out  of  the 
countrj'  at  different  periods  were  less  than  it  is  and  always  has  been.  And  now 
an  additional  obstacle  in  the  wav  of  transportation  has  arisen,  which  threatens 
very  seriously  to  lessen,  if  not  altogether  to  extinguish  this  kind  of  punishment. 
Penal  colonics,  planted  by  the  mother  country  at  a  vast  expense  for  the  disposal 
of  her  convict  population,  and  which  formerly  were  the  willing  recipients  of 
these  degraded  pei*sons  (gladly  availing  themselves  of  the  ample  supply  of 
labour  thus  afforded  for  bringing  their  ti-acts  of  new  land  into  cultivation;  fiavc 
at  length  discovered,  that  the  moral  evils  incident  on  the  importation  of 
malefactors  far  outweigh  the  material  benefits  to  which  they  (the  colonists),  had 
hitherto  limited  their  calculations.  It  would  be  luibecoming  in  me,  while 
sitting  here,  to  enter  into  the  controversies  and  heartburnings  which  have  arisen 
out  ot  this  change  in  colonial  policy.  All  that  I  desire  at  the  present  moment 
is  to  call  your  attention  to  the  portentous  consequences  which  may,  and  as  I 
think  must,  result  from  the  impediments  thus  thrown  in  the  way  of  transporta- 
tion, when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  causes  to  which  I  have  adverted,  as 
lessening  the  numbers  on  whom  that  punishment  would  be  inflicted,  even  if  the 
facilities  for  canyiiig  it  into  effect  were  as  great  as  they  continued  to  be  uj)  to 
a  recent  period.  This  consequence  is,  the  permanent  augmentation  around  us 
in  the  number  of  liberated  convicts.  What  that  addition  will  amount  to  it  is 
of  course  impossible  to  predict,  but  that  it  must  be  very  large  is  pretty  certain, 
from  the  exjicriencc  of  countries  hanng  no  colonial  outlets,  and  because, 
although  sentences  for  transportation  were  at  all  times  more  frequently  for 
limited  terms  of  years  than  lor  life,  so  few  returned,  that  tlie  country  might 
almost  be  said  to  be  freed  for  ever  from  the  presence  of  a  convict  when  once  he 
had  left  our  shores. 

Do  not,  gentlemen,  mistake  me  by  imadning  that  I  am  pronouncing  an 
eulogy  on  transportation.  Believe  me,  I  bear  too  clearly  in  my  mind  the 
powerful  and  conclusive  arguments  by  which  it  has  been  assailed.  All  I  desire 
to  impress  on  you  is,  that  the  stoppage  of  that  great  sewer  which  has  for  so 
many  years  carried  away  the  dregs  of  our  pojmlation,  will  produce  a  most  un- 
wholesome effect,  other  things  remaining  as  they  arc ;  and  that  while  the 
country  adheres  to  the  principle  of  retributive  punishment  (as  it  probably  will 
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do  long  after  the  voice  to  which  you  so  kindly  listen  is  hushed  iu  the  grave),  so 
long  tbat  pernicious  effect  will  imperatively  call  for  some  speciid  remedy — which, 
remark  brings  me  back  to  the  consideration  of  the  one  laid  before  your  prede- 
cessors, and  of  which  I  have  already  given  you  a  sketch.  This  I  will  now  more 
fully  describe.  I  proi)ose  that  everv  person  who  has  been  convicted  of  felony, 
or  of  a  niLsdemeanour  implying  fraud  (as  obtaining  goods  under  ftdse  pretences^ 
knowingly  passing  base  coin,  and  the  like),  shall  be  liable  to  be  dealt  with  as 
follows : — if,  after  the  expiration  of  his  imprisonment  under  his  conviction,  he 
shall  be  brought  before  a  magistrate,  charged  with  still  persevering  in  criin& 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  magistrate,  if  the  witnesses  by  evidence  of  general 
conduct  satisfy  his  mind  that  the  charge  is  established,  to  call  on  the  prisoner 
to  show  that  he  enjoys  the  means  of  honest  subsistence  either  from  his  property, 
his  labour,  the  kiuduess  of  his  friends,  the  bounty  of  the  charitable,  or  from  his 
parish.  Should  he  succeed  in  adducing  this  proof  he  is  to  be  discharged. 
Should  no  such  proof  be  forthcoming,  he  is  next  to  be  called  upon  to  give  wul 
for  his  good  behaviour.  Supposing  him  to  answer  this  demand,  he  is  to  be 
still  entitled  to  his  discharge.  But  m  the  event  of  his  failure,  he  is  then  to  be 
held  to  bail  on  his  own  recognizances,  and  his  case  is  to  be  sent  to  a  jury  at  the 
assizes  or  sessions,  when,  if  a  verdict  pass  against  him,  he  is  to  be  imprison^ 


approval  when  I  submitted  it  to  them  in  outline),  that  it  sufficiently  guards  the 
accused  against  the  danger  of  being  deprived  of  his  liberty  on  fallacious  grounds. 
In  the  first  pUce,  no  proceedings  under  the  pro|)osed  law  would  put  the  convict 
into  custody  even  for  a  da^',  except  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury;  unless,  indeed,  he 
shoidd  forfeit  his  recoguizances  by  not  appearing  to  take  his  trial,  when  he 
would  subject  himself  to  the  well-known  consequences  of  such  a  contempt. 
Suppose  him,  then,  on  liis  1  rial,  and  observe  how  he  b  fenced  round  with  pro- 
tections, "  covered,"  as  Erskine  expresses  it,  "  from  head  to  foot  with  the  panoply 
of  the  law."  In  the  first  place,  his  accusers  must  satisfy  the  jury  that  he  was 
at  the  tune  of  his  apprchciLsion  in  the  course  of  life  which  they  charge  upon 
him,  not  merely  that  he  was  so  before  his  conviction.  This  evidence  he  will 
rebut,  if  he  can,  either  by  impeaching  the  character  of  the  witnesses,  showing 
that  their  statements  arc  false  or  inconclusive,  or  by  explaining  away  the  facts 
established  against  him.  And  in  this  part  of  his  case,  as  in  aU  other  parts,  he 
may  adduce  witnesses  of  his  own.  But  suppose  him  to  fail  in  meeting  the 
charge,  he  then  falls  back  on  his  second  defence,  and  shows  the  manner  in  which 
he  sub:>ists.  Now,  if  he  have  in  truth  an  honest  income,  it  is  not  very  easy 
even  to  imagine  a  set  of  circumstances  which  disable  him  from  proving  a  fact  so 
emphatically  within  his  own  knowledge.  But  we  will  go  on  to  suppose  him 
defeated  in  this  second  defence.  Even  then,  unless  he  is  altogether  oereft  of 
honest  friends,  having  confidence  that  he  will  not  commit  crime,  he  finds  bail 
and  remains  at  liberty. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  species  of  objection  to  which  I  thought  my  proposal 
most  obnoxious  is,  that  it  offers  too  many  diances  of  escape  to  be  practically 
efficient  for  the  restniint  of  criminab.  On  this  head,  however,  none  who  are 
conversant  with  the  life  and  habits  of  the  class  in  question  have  the  least  mis- 
gi\nng,  nor  has  thjit  objection  ever  been  advanced.  On  the  contrary,  the  nu- 
merous attacks  which  the  plan  has  undergone  have  been  always  directed  aj^ainst 
the  danger  of  commit tiug  injustice  on  the  convict.  That  such  a  miscarriage  is 
within  the  limits  of  possibihty  I  must  admit,  but  that  such  trials  as  I  propose 
arc  more  open  to  this  reproach  than  trials  for  specific  offences,  or  so  open,  1  do 
take  upon  myself,  speakuig  from  a  very  long  experience  in  criminal  courts,  con- 
fidently to  deny.  No  tribunal  is  infallible.  No  discovery  has  yet  been  made 
which  supplies^  a  sure  touchstone  to  human  testimony.    And  if  the  lameutahlo 
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fact  that  iimoccut  men  &ro  sometimes  convicted  were  sufficient  for  the  condem- 
nation of  criminal  jurisprudence,  no  mode  of  trial  that  the  wit  of  man  has  ever 
iuTcntcd  could  stand.     But  from  the  strain  in  which  some  writers  liave  indulged, 
it  might  be  supposed,  if  experience  had  not  recorded  a  very  diflferent  result, 
that  trials  for  specilic  oflcnces  never  failed  of  bringing  out  the  truth,  always 
acnuitting  the  mnocent,  and  ascertaining  with  exactitude  the  criminality  of  the 
guilty.    One  short  statement  will  dispose  of  this  fond  belief,  if  any  person  is  so 
misled  as  to  entertain  it.    The  brother  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Mr.  Edward 
Wilde,  was  tlic  benevolent  instrument,  during  his  year  of  office  as  SherilT  of 
Loudon,  of  saving  six  persons  from  death,  showing  on  one  occasiou  that  the  pri- 
soner was  clearly  mnocent ;  on  others,  that  conclusions  had  been  hastily  drawn 
from  facts  wliicn  did  not  justifv  them,  and  thus  nullifjing  the  proofs  of  guilt ; 
and  with  regard  to  the  remainder,  adducing  evidence  which  went  so  far  to  miti- 
gate their  conduct,  as  to  prove  that  to  put  them  to  death  would  be  a  most 
unjustifiable  measure  of  severity.     Wlioever  to  whom  these  events  arc  known 
as  they  were  to  me  from  time  to  time  as  they  occurred — whoever  reflects  that 
they  happened  hi  one  court  and  in  one  year  (nay,  in  less  than  one  yo^r,  for  !Mr. 
Wilde  held  office  only  for  ten  months),  must  sec  that  confining  the  charge  to 
one  specific  transaction  ])y  no  mcjms  ensures  success  in  the  attainment  ot  the 
truth.    One  source  of  miscarriage  is,  indeed,  peculiar  to  such  trials,  and  that 
happens  to  be  the  most  frccpient  oy  wliich  tlic  administration  of  justice  is  beset. 
I  anude  to  mistakes  as  to  the  identity  of  the  prisoner  with  the  party  really 
guilty.    Misconceptions  of  this  kind  belong  only  to  moments  of  time  (or  at  all 
events  to  very  short  ])eriods),  and  cannot  occur  when  the  question  relates  to 
general  conduct  and  the  tcnour  of  a  man's  life.     Moreover,  when  a  specific 
offence  is  charged,  it  is  no  conclusive  answer  (nor  can  it  be)  that  the  pnsoncr 
had  means  of  hvelihood,  and  therefore  is  not  to  be  supposed  guilty,  which  in 
the  prosecutions  suggested  by  me  it  is  always  competent  to  furnish.     And  now 
let  me,  gentlemen^  ask  a  plain  Question.     Is  a  man  who  has  already  been  con- 
victed, whose  conduct  is  such  that  a  jury  is  satisfied  he  is  still  a  malefactor, 
who,  being  then  called  on  to  explain  how  he  obtains  his  livelihood,  has  no  answer 
to  give,  who  is  so  distrusted  by  all  the  world  that  he  cannot  find  bail  for  his 
good  conduct ;   is  tlmt  man — that  pest  of  society — to  remain  at  large  ?    Ought 
we,  on  the  mere  surmise  that  errors  may  creep  into  the  trial  of  such  persons 
(in  spite  of  all  the  care  which  has  been  taken  to  exclude  them),  to  hold  back 
from  the  exercise  of  a  jurisdiction  of  admitted  potency  for  the  attainment  of  its 
object,  when  that  object  is  clearly  of  such  vital  importance  ?     Gentlemen,  the 
crying  necessity  of  this  jurisdiction  so  presses  itselt  on  my  mind  that  I  cannot 
refrain  from  adverting  to  it  once  more.    But  few  days  have  elnpscd  since  the 
part  of  Euglaud  in  Mhich  I  reside  (the  county  of  Somerset)  was  the  scene  of  an 
appalliug  outrage,  filling  the  district  vith  indignation  and  horror.   A  girl,  fifteen 
years  old,  was  left  by  her  parents  alone  at  their  dwelling,  during  the  necessary 
attendance  at  the  neighbouring  market  of  Erome.     On  their  return  lionie,  they 
found  her  dead  body  stretched  on  the  floor  and  dabbled  in  blood.     In  the  open 
day — in  a  house  not  distant  from  others  of  the  hamlet,  and  near  to  a  main  road 
— liad  this  unhaj)py  girl  lost  her  life  in  the  defence,  and,  alas !  in  the  unsuccess- 
ful defence,  of  her  purity !     The  pangs  of  death  were  sharpened  by  the  cruel 
ignominy  of  violation,     ilow  much  less  hideous  had  been  her  fate — how  much 
less  bitter  the  grief  of  her  bereaved  parents,  had  she  been  devoured  by  a  beast 
of  prev !     Her  image  would  then  have  dwelt  in  their  memory  imsullied  by  those 
revolting  associations  of  pollution  with  which  it  will  now  for  ever  be  mingled. 
Is  the  convict,  then,  I  ask,  to  exhaust  all  our  sympathies  ? 

Are  we  to  have  no  thought  for  the  myriads  ot  honest  and  faitliful  snbjccls 
exposed  to  the  same  frightful  perils,  deeply  feeling  the  want  of  protection,  the 
comfort  of  whoser lives  isofttimes  destroyed  by  the  perpetual  fear  which  harasses 
their  mmds  ?    But,  gentlemen,  we  ahnost  always  find  that  an  over-wrought 
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strictness  in  ouc  direction  is  balanced  by  some  glaring  laxity  in  another. 
Writers  who  evince  the  greatest  trepidation  at  the  proposal  to  which  your 
attention  has  been  drawn,  themselves  urge  tlie  adoption  of  an  alternative  in- 
finitely more  perilous  to  innocence  than  the  most  distorted  imagination  can 
figure  to  itself  out  of  mine.  Deliberate  advice  has  been  given,  that  each  man 
should  defend  his  dwelling  witli  fire-arms.  Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to 
examine  what  this  advice  impKes.  It  implies  that  a  person  suddenly  aroused 
from  sleep,  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  in  all  the  distur nance  of  mind  which  an 
impending  conflict  must  produce,  is,  while  pointing  his  blunderbuss  and  draw- 
ing the  tricfger,  to  accuse,  try,  and  condemn  a  suspected  burglar,  discerned  for 
an  instant  in  the  dark,  and  to  execute  upon  him  the  irrevocable  doom  of  a 
capital  punishment.  Sui*ely,  for  such  very  fastidious  legislators,  this  is  a  some- 
what startling  recommendation.  But  what  has  resultea  from  the  promulgation 
of  this  advice?  Gentlemen,  within  a  very  short  interval  of  time,  two  innocent 
persons,  one  of  them  an  officer  of,'  police — a  protector,  instead  of  an  assailant — 
nave  fallen,  by  the  hands  of  clere:ymen  too,  who  (as  we  should  all  agree),  if  the 
power  could  be  safely  exercised  by  any  class  of  the  community,  are  best  entitled 
to  the  trust,  by  the  self-restraint  and  the  merciful  spirit  which  pertain  to  their 
sacred  calling,  and  by  the  reluctance  which,  above  all  others,  they  must  feel  at 
sending  a  fellow-creature  to  his  account  with  all  his  sins  upon  his  head.  Never- 
theless, gentlemen,  if  the  law  will  permit  kno^vn  ruffians  to  remain  at  large, 
these  barbarous  remedies,  perhaps,  cannot,  and  most  certainly  will  not,  be  (Ss- 

Seused  with ;  yet,  m^io  does  not  see  that  any  method  of  trial,  however  rude  and 
efective,  even  Lynch-law  itself,  is  infinitely  to  be  preferred  ?  I  have  now, 
gentlemen,  I  trust,  shown  that  juy  plan  is  not  open  to  the  objections  which 
nave  been  raised  against  it ;  but  I  cannot  conclude  without  (paradoxical  as  it 
may  appear)  avowing  that  I  am  far  more  ^tified  than  disconcerted  at  these 
objections.  They  prove  how  deeply  Englishmen  are  imbued  with  instinctive 
reverence  for  the  hberty  of  the  subject.  This,  like  every  other  sentiment,  may 
be  carried  to  an  unwarranted  Icn^h.  On  the  question  wfore  you  I  think  it  has 
been  so  treated ;  but  I  for  one  will  ever  bear  in  mind  that  personal  freedom  is 
the  surest  foundation  of  our  other  liberties,  and  that  hostility  to  any  inter- 
ference with  it  challenges  my  respect,  even  when  it  exceeds  the  limits  of  a 
reasonable  jealousy.  If,  then,  on  calm  consideration,  my  proposal  shall  be 
found,  by  the  verdict  of  reflective  men,  unwisely  to  infringe  on  that  noUe 
privilege,  none  will  rejoice  more  sincerely  than  myself  that  I  have  not  been  taken 
at  my  word.  Grateful  sliall  I  be  to  those  who  will  have  saved  me  from  the  life- 
long sorrow  of  having  inflicted  injury  where  I  had  humbly  hoped  to  sug|gest 
an  important  benefit.  Thanks,  gentlemen,  for  your  patience — your  task  is 
finished. 


PER'ATE  ASYLUMS. 


Several  correspondents  have  written  to  us,  coinplaining  of  the  unprofessional 
conduct  of  a  few  proprietors  of  private  asylums.  Tliis  is  a  subject  into  which  we 
cannot  now  fully  enter.  We  have  no  hesitation,  however,  m  expressing  our 
concurrence  in  the  view  taken  by  nearly  all  who  have  addressed  us  on  the  subject, 
and  of  protesting  agamst  the  quackish  mode  which  some  adopt  to  puff  them- 
selves and  their  establishments  into  temporary  notoriety.  The  system  pursued 
by  these  men  is,  we  admit,  calculated  to  injure  materially  the  cliaracter  of  aW pri- 
vate establishments,  to  limit  their  sphere  of  usefulness,  and  to  degrade  the  propri- 
etors in  public  and  professional  estimation.   All  respectable  men  should  set  tneir 
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faces  n^inst  the  disgusting  practice  referred  to.  If  aman  imagiucs  that  by  invest- 
ing 300/.  or  400/.  a-year  in  puffing  advertisements,  he  will  be  able  to  escape  from 
his  legitimate  insignificance,  and  fill  his  asylum  with  patients,  he  will  find,  to  his 
cost,  that  he  has  much  overrated  both  thecrediility  of  the  public  and  profession. 
Unless  proceedings  like  these  are  discountenanced,  men  of  character,  experience, 
and  delicacy  of  feeling,  will  retire  altogether  from  the  mana^ment  of  these 
institutions,  and  they  will  be  left  solely  to  the  conduct  of  any  ignorant  monied 
adventurer  who  may  consider  this  a  good  mode  of  investing  his  capital.  The 
profession,  as  a  body,  sliould  refuse  its  support  to  men  who  by  their  proceedings 
thus  degrade  an  honourable  pix)fessional  occupation.  A  correspondent  has  re- 
ferred to  the  proceedings  of  one  proprietor  of  a  private  asylum,  who  is  in  the 
liabit  of  visitiuff  occasionally  provmcial  towns,  calUng  upon  the  resident  medical 
men,  and  introducing  himself  and  puffing  his  establishment.  In  some  instances, 
where  this  person  is  refused  admission  into  the  hall,  he  satisfies  himself  with 
impudently  pushing  under  the  front  door  a  large  card,  upon  which  is  engraved 
a  sketch  of  his  "splendid  establishment,"  with  a  quantity  of  letter-press 
descriptive  of  the  wonderful  capabilities  of  himself  and  his  house.  This  man 
has,  in  his  proceedings,  gone  somewhat  in  advance  of  "Professor  Ilolloway" 
and  "Messrs.  Morison  and  Moat;"  for  these  pill-mongers  satisfy  themselves 
with  advertising  their  nostrums,  whilst  the  party  to  whom  we  refer  travels 
about  the  country  like  a  hawker  in  search  of  stray  hmatics.  We  have  heard 
of  a  London  physician  of  some  staudmg  repudiating,  in  iudignant  language,  the 
assumption  that  he  was  "specially  engaged  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane;" 
and  we  heard  a  nhysician,  also  of  position,  say,  that  he  should  consider  it 
less  degrading  to  keep  a  public-house  than  an  asvlum. 

Why  should  this  feeling  exist  ?  Is  it  not  m  the  main  owing  to  the  dis- 
reputaole  proceedings  of  a  few  illiterate  pseudo-medical  men  who  have  embarked 
in  this  speciality,  with  no  other  object  than  that  of  self-aggrandizement  ?  If 
medical  men,  of  whose  sagacity,  learning,  and  even  existence,  the  profession  and 
public  are,  alas  !  in  a  state  of  lamentable  ignorance,  think  it  necessary  to  adver- 
tise themselves  and  their  asylums,  they  shoidd  do  so  decently.  The  occasional 
announcement  of  the  name  and  locality  of  the  house  ought  to  be  deemed  suffi- 
cient; but  when  they  attempt  to  throw  Mr.  Robins  in  the  shade  by  off'ensive 
puff's  of  themselves  and  exaggerated  descriptions  of  their  cstxiblishments,  and  do 
this  continually,  it  cannot  prove  otherwise  than  derogatory  and  degrading  to 
the  profession.  To  the  piiblic  we  say,  beware  of  the  men  and  asylums  tlius 
constantly  obtnidcd  upon  your  notice.  The  profession  will,  we  have  no  doubt, 
exercise  a  just  discrimijiation  in  the  matter. 


A  Case  for  AftDicAL  Cuarity. — A  general  ]fractitioDer,  resident  in  the  couulry, 
has  requested  us  to  make  known  his  ease  to  the  profession.  The  party  refen*ed  to  is  at 
this  moment  in  great  pecuniary  diffieultics.  An  attack  of  paralysis,  from  which  he  has  for 
some  period  suffered,  has  completely  crippled  all  his  efforts  to  pursue  his  profession. 
He  writes  that  he  is  aluiost  in  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  that  the  work-house 
rfitares  him  iu  the  face.  The  Editor  of  this  journal  has,  by  personal  ob8er\ation,  ascer- 
tained the  truth  of  the  gentleman's  assertions,  and  he  can  conscientiously  recounuend 
the  case  to  the  kind  hearts  of  bis  readers.  It  will  afford  him  much  pleasure  to  place  any 
of  his  friends  in  communication  with  the  party. 
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Art.  I.— crime,  EDUCATION,  AND  INSANITY.* 

Reason  perplexes  herself  in  vain  for  terms  to  define  raan  in  an  irra- 
tional state.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  Lini  as  a  mere  animal;  to 
divest  him  altogether  of  his  intellectual  attributes;  to  view  him  as  a 
creation  "  in  the  form  of  God,"  and  yet  deprived  of  those  faculties  of 
memory,  reflection,  deduction,  and  calculation  which  essentially  con- 
stitute the  figurative  resemblance :  once  degradetl  from  humanity,  his 
animal  nature  falls  below  the  level  of  the  brutes,  for  they  never  lose 
instinct  but  with  life,  and  remain  subject  to  self-preserving  restraint. 
Language  was  not  made  for  the  portraiture  of  this  anomalous  con- 
dition ;  we  are  at  a  loss  to  express  it  even  by  paraphrase,  or  to  idealize 
it  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  convey  the  idea  -wdth  perspicuity.  So 
rare  is  the  occurrence,  that  we  have  but  one  instance  on  scriptural 
record  of  a  total  separation  of  body  and  mind  while  life  was  still 
existent ;  and  even  tliis  is  only  represented  to  us  by  one  or  two  distin- 
guishing traits  that  serve  rather  to  indicate  the  grossness  of  the  degra- 
dation than  the  new  character  of  the  subject  of  it.  We  learn  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  "  was  driven  from  men  and  did  eat  grass  as  oxen,  and 
his  body  was  wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  till  his  hairs  were  grown  like 
eagle's  feathers,  and  his  nails  like  bird's  claws."  As  a  total  prostration 
of  humanity,  the  picture  is  complete ;  but  we  are  left  in  ignorance  of  the 
extent  to  which  human  passions,  human  desires,  or  the  appetites  pecu- 
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liar  to  humanity,  were  obliterated.  As  the  severance  of  body  and  reason 
was  total,  and  the  degradation  was  designed  for  punishment,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  passions  and  desires  remained,  but  without  the  power  of 
gratification ;  unless  we  are  to  infer  from  the  expression  that  his  "  under- 
standing returned  unto  him,"  a  temporary  alienation  of  the  soul  from 
the  body,  during  which  the  soul  was  in  a  state  of  suffering — an  infer- 
ence that  may  possibly  be  correct ;  for  we  are  told  that  his  punishment 
Tvas  to  continue  till  he  should  ''  know  that  the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the 
kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  will."  Tliis  was  a 
knowledge  which  an  irrational  being  could  not  attain,,  as  a  conviction 
produced  by  suffering.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  the  intellectual  and 
immaterial  essence  was  in  this  case  removed,  and  not  that  its  functions 
were  suspended ;  while  the  body  it  had  inhabited,  though  not  actually 
disengaged  from  its  affections,  was  left  wholly  unfettered  by  its  control, 
and  unguided  by  its  intelligence.  It  is  idle  to  prosecute  the  specula- 
tive inquiry. 

While  we  are  at  a  loss  to  define  intelligibly  the  status  of  human 
existence  wholly  apart  from  intellect  or  reason,  the  total  severance  of 
body  and  soul  is  an  idea,  if  not  intuitive,  yet  easily  received,  and  con- 
firmed by  revelation  as  well  as  instilled  by  education ;  but  the  partial 
paralysis  of  the  mind  or  soul,  while  yet  in  union  with  the  body,  affords 
a  problem  of  which  we  can  feel  the  difficulty,  though  we  can  find  no 
words  to  convey  it.  Our  passions  are  involved  in  a  net  of  correlative 
intricacy;  they  are  so  interlaced  with  each  other  that  a  fibre  cannot  be 
wounded  without  affecting  the  sensibility  of  all.  It  is  like  a  system 
of  complicated  machinery,  in  which  the  absence  of  a  single  screw  may 
derange  the  whole,  and  put  it  out  of  working  gear.  The  defect  may  be 
so  trivial  that  the  engineer  cannot  discover  it :  he  examines  the  piston, 
the  valves,  the  gauge,  and  all  the  apparatus ;  inspection  can  detect  no 
flaw;  there  is  no  actual  cessation  of  action,  but  it  "  does  not  work  well." 
The  engine  is  deranged,  not  incapacitated ;  his  remedy  is  simple,  though 
expensive;  he  takes  it  to  pieces,  and  adjusts  the  parts  again  :  but  the 
derangement  of  the  mind  admits  of  no  such  process :  we  must  bear  with 
the  bad  working  till  close  observation  and  long  experience  aid  us  in 
discovering  the  cause  of  failure;  and  if  meanwhile  we  are  called  upon 
to  explain  the  mystery,  our  only  answer  is,  that  our  machinery  is  "  not 
in  working  gear." 

A  closer  examination  into  this  web  of  human  passions  may  be  of 
service.  It  will  not  be  disputed  that  there  are  to  be  found  in  every  man, 
though  modified  in  degree,  the  same  dispoaitiona  to  gratify,  the  same 
desires  to  be  satisfied.  The  modification  arises  from  difference  of  cir- 
cumstances :  it  may  be  of  constitution,  of  example,  of  opportunity,  or 
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otherwise;  but  the  same  nature  that  we  all  inherit,  dictates  to  us  the 
gratification  of  our  animal  wants :  hunger,  thirst,  procreation,  and  self- 
protection,  and,  so  far  as  consists  with  these,  rest,  are  the  desires  which 
nature  has  implanted  in  us.  Such  is  the  impetuosity  of  these  desires 
in  animal  nature  not  controlled  by  reason,  that  the  brute  creation  will 
endanger  life  itself  to  gratify  the  three  first,  and  are  gifted  with  instinctire 
means  to  secure  the  others;  but  man,  as  an  animal,  is  gregarious,  and, 
as  an  intellectual  animal,  has  convinced  himself  that  sodety  requires  for 
its  common  safety  the  restraint  of  animal  desires.  To  facilitate  this 
self-restraint,  the  same  intellectual  faculty  has  suggested  a  gratification 
yet  higher  than  that  of  animal  passion,  in  self-complacency  derived  from 
the  approbation  of  his  fellows.  Vanity  will  not  persuade  a  man  to  £e 
of  hunger  or  thirst,  but  it  will  go  far  to  keep  him  within  the  limits  of 
due  moderation,  and  to  promote  self-denial.  His  nature  compels  sociality; 
this  is  his  animal  instinct.  His  reason  tells  him  that  society  has  its  laWH, 
founded  on  what  may  be  called  a  reciprocity  of  sdf-restraint.  This  ifl 
the  position  in  which  we  find  ourselves  placed  by  nature  as  intellectual 
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It  is  obvious  that  if  there  were  an  exact  parity  of  circumstances,  of 
motive,  and  of  opportunity,  we  should  be  reduced  to  an  instinctive  state 
of  existence.     Like  bees  in  a  hive,  we  should  do  our  duty  as  good 
citizens,  each  in  his  sphere,  and  nobody  transgressing  or  falling  short  of 
his  proper  limit.     We  are  not,  however,  mere  animals,  similarly  circum- 
stanced, but  responsible  beings;  and  to  secure  this  responsibility,  it  has 
pleased  the  Creator  to  place  us  under  variety  of  circumstances,  affording 
variety  of  temptation.     To  some  are  given  vivacity  of  temperament  and 
robust  health,  tempting  to  sensuality;  to  some  unbounded  wealth,  afford- 
ing the  solicitation  of  frequent  opportunity ;  to  others,  and  far  more 
frequently,  privation  and  distress  that  seduce  into  dishonest  paths; 
Some  are  endowed  with  rank  so  exalted  as  to  place  them  above  the 
decencies  of  life;  while  others  are  depressed  so  low  as  not  even  to  un- 
derstand them :  one  can  of!end  with  impunity  because  he  cannot  lose 
caste;  another  has  no  caste  to  lose,  and  is,  therefore,  equally  un- 
restrained.    In  all  these  varieties  of  position,  the  animal  wants  common 
to  our  race  must  be  gratified  alike;  but  the  means  of  gratification  being 
unequal,  the  inequality  of  means  provokes  a  corresponding  inequality 
of  passion  and  of  pursuit.     The  wealthy  sensualist  indulges  in  dafly 
potations,  large  perhaps  and  enervating,  but  not  intoxicating.     The 
pauper  sensualist  lives  like  a  hermit  till  Saturday  night,  and  then  gets 
drunk  with  gin.    The  rich  debauchee,  always  gratified  to  satiety,  degene- 
rates into  a  saturated  clod  of  earth;  the  needy  drunkard  alternates 
between  the  extreme  of  depression  and  the  wild  excitement  of  occasional 
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inebriety ;  the  former  becomes  morose,  unreasonable,  and  tyrannical; 
the  latter  cunning,  vindictive,  and  desponding  ;  the  first  is  uniformly 
indolent;  the  last,  idle  and  energetic  by  turns.  Or,  perliaps,  intem- 
perance is  not,  in  its  grosser  forms,  the  besetting  sin  in  cither  case. 
Infirmity  of  body  or  early  habit  may  prevent  it;  riches  and  opportunity 
may  assault  in  another  direction,  and  tempt  their  possessor  to  the  pur- 
chase of  power;  power  tends  to  oppression,  oppression  to  resistance,, 
and  resistance  to  revenge.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  poverty  may  provoke 
to  discontent,  and  discontent  to  rapacity  and  violence. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  the  perversion  of  means  to  subserve  licentious 
excess,  but  in  the  adaptation  of  them  to  legitimate  gratification,  that 
infinite  scope  is  afibrded  for  the  range  of  passion ;  the  trader  begins 
in  frugality  and  ends  in  avarice;  the  ingenuity  of  the  mechanic  often 
terminates  in  the  gambling  of  the  sj>eculating  patentee;  the  man  of 
science  pushes  analysis  and  research  to  the  verge  of  scepticism  in  revealed 
truth ;  perhaps  (we  say  it  doubtingly)  the  statesman  may  start  in  his 
career  in  a  patriotic  spirit,  while  the  chances  are  a  hundred  to  one 
that  he  closes  it  in  political  corruption,  or  selfish  and  unscrupulous 
ambition. 

To  check  the  vehemence  of  these  passions,  and  correct  their  down- 
ward tendency,  society  has  invented  a  double  system  of  restraint ;  reli- 
gion has  imposed  a  third,  more  powerful  than  either ;  the  decalogue  has 
^numerated  and  prohibited  specific  offences  of  heinous  guilt,  under 
penalty  of  incurring  the  wrath  of  God;  and  the  gospel  has  extended  the 
prohibition  and  the  penalty  to  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the 
offence.  But  we  are  not  all  religious;  and  therefore,  to  secure  the 
conmion  peace,  society  has  promulgated  her  own  codes  in  aid  of  the 
divine  law :  where  passion  is  indulged  to  an  extent  that  works  actual 
injury  or  risk  to  others,  legislation  steps  in  to  define  the  crime  and  visit 
it  with  appropriate  punishment.  This  is  one  part  of  our  restraining 
system ;  but  it  is  clearly  applicable  only  to  cases  where  an  evil  intent 
is  manifested  by  overt  acts,  and  such  as  can  be  well  defined  not  only  by^ 
vords  but  by  their  practical  results.  We  can  justly  punish,  because  we 
can  accurately  describe,  murder,  theft,  arson,  forgery,  and  such  like 
crimes ;  but,  consistently  with  due  regard  to  freedom,  we  cannot  reco- 
gnise constructive  crime  as  a  fair  subject  of  penal  enactment;  in  some 
instances  we  have  gone  to  the  very  verge  of  discretion  in  the  latitude 
of  our  legislative  wisdom,  but,  in  all  free  states,  crime  must  be  accu- 
rately defined,  so  as  to  admit  of  accurate  proof,  before  it  can  be  ren- 
dered penal. 

Yet  passion  may  be  indulged  to  a  very  culpable  excess,  without 
transgressing  the  boundary  that  legislation  has  declared;  to  provide 
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gome  restraint  even  in  such  cases,  society  has  attached  to  this  culpa- 
bility what  may  be  called  a  moral  i>enalty,  in  the  forfeiture  of  its  good 
opinion;  thus  availing  itself  of  a  peculiarity  of  our  nature  which  was, 
doubtless,  implanted  in  us  for  good  purposes,  though  often  productive 
of  the  worst.  It  cannot  be  that  men  were  created  to  live  together,  and 
yet  to  be  indifferent  to  the  esteem  and  respect  of  their  fellow-creatures: 
to  set  this  up  as  a  paramount  motive,  would  be  to  disobey  the  command 
to  fear  God  rather  than  man ;  to  disregard  it  as  a  secondary  motive,  is 
to  despise  the  example  of  Christ  Himself,  who,  as  He  grew  in  stature^ 
grew  in  favour  also  both  with  God  and  man.  Society,  therefore,  has 
wisely  imported  this  principle  into  her  restraining  system ;  and,  by  forcd 
of  it,  the  woman  who  has  surrendered  her  virtue,  the  man  who  has 
seduced  her  into  falling,  or  who  has  been  convicted  of  malicious  false- 
hood, of  fraudulent  practices,  of  breach  of  trust,  of  violating  good  faith, 
such  as  opening  or  betraying  a  private  letter,  eaves-dropping,  vindictive 
slander,  or  any  other  sin  against  the  so-called  code  of  honour,  is  tacitly 
shunned  as  one  who  wants  nothing  of  legal  criminality,  but  the  courage 
to  defy  its  penal  consequences.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  man  who 
«cts  rigorously  up  to  this  conventional  decency  of  the  world,  finds  him*> 
£clf  so  protected  by  its  smiles,  that  he  may  cut  his  neighbour's  throat  if 
he  will,  provided  he  does  it  in  a  gentlemanly  way,  by  tendering  his  owa 
to  a  similar  process ! 

And  thus  by  the  very  restraints  imposed  upon  our  passions,  ultra 
their  necessary  stimulus  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  our  animal  nature^ 
a  new  impulse  to  excess  is  given  to  us  in  the  gratification  of  that  pride 
or  vanity  which,  when  rationally  indulged,  supplies  the  best  security  for 
^jonforming  to  social  usages.  Even  for  this  licentious  self-complacency, 
society  has  found  an  appropriate  and,  generally,  an  efficient  remedy  in 
ridicule  and  laughter;  its  displeasure  may  lose  its  acerbity,  but  it  is 
not  the  less  painfully  felt  or  the  less  openly  expressed. 

This  exposition  of  the  working  of  our  passions  from  their  first 
legitimate  use  of  opportunity  to  the  ultimate  abuse  of  it,  may  perhaps 
appear  elaborately  commonplace;  we  introduce  it  to  show  the  infinite 
gradations  that  are  found  in  the  relaxation  of  the  control  of  reason, 
from  the  first  and  perhaps  momentary  indulgence  of  passion  beyond 
the  supply  of  animal  wants,  till  the  chronic  indulgence  of  it  carries  the 
offender  beyond  the  limits  affixed  by  law.  Strictly  and  metaphysically, 
the  very  first  post-prandial  glass  of  wine  beyond  the  allowance  which 
animal  want  dictates  for  the  restoration  of  exhausted  nature,  is  a  self* 
indulgence  which  reason  forbids;  and  is,  therefore,  as  much  an  act  of 
an  irrational  animal  as  self-investiture  in  a  diadem  of  straw.  It  disturbs 
no  faculty  of  ratiocination,  it  is  true;  sometimes  it  improves  thepower^ 
iwd  if  the  extra  glass  is  taken  with  that  view,  it  is  a  rational,  not  aot 
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kniional  act;  but  if  taken  merely  to  please  the  palate,  or  to  produce  a 
Utde,  brie^  pleasurable  excitement,  the  natural  appetite  being  already 
appeased,  it  becomes  an  excess  of  the  restraint  which  reason  imposes, 
and  is,  fTO  tanto,  the  act  of  an  irrational  being.  So,  again,  in  the  trader's 
case;  all  trade  is,  in  some  sense,  a  speculation  on  contingencies;  so  long 
aa  the  speculation  is  governed  by  knowledge  of  the  market,  and  by  cal- 
calationa  founded  on  experience,  it  is  rational  and  legitimate,  if  the  risk 
IB  fiurly  within  the  limits  of  his  capital;  but  a  single  adyenture,  how- 
ever small,  if  not  hedged  round  with  these  protective  circumstances, 
assumes  the  gambling  character,  and  proves  that  the  passion  of  avarice 
has  been  carried  beyond  the  limit  prescribed  by  reason ;  it  then  becomes 
the  act  of  an  irrational  aninud.  Once  more,  an  honest  barber  in  a 
Ixmmgh  town  may  usefully  devote  a  leisure  hour  to  parochial  matters 
in  the  vestry ;  he  is  talkative,  fluent,  and  good-humoured,  and,  of  course, 
oanies  all  before  him;  he  reduces  a  rate,  or  removes  a  nuisance,  and 
makes  himself  useful  to  his  neighbours — all  this  is  rational  and  praise- 
worthy: elated  by  success,  and  presuming  on  the  good  will  he  haa 
aeoored,  he  offers  himself,  at  the  next  vacancy,  as  a  candidate  to  repre- 
aont  the  borough  in  opposition  to  Lord  John  or  Sir  Bobert^  the  owner 
of  half  the  town;  here  reason,  for  the  moment,  has  ceased  to  exercise 
oootrdr— vanity  has  been  indulged  b^ond  a  useful  purpose— he  acts 
irrationally,  and  is  laughed  at. 

Socii  casual  and  trifling  disobedience  to  reason  we  designate  as  simple 
ioDy.  It  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  verificaticm  of  the  old  adage, 
^  nemo  mortalium,**  d»^  Tet,  if  often  repeated,  the  control  of  reason  is 
trften  suspended;  if  habitually  repeated,  irrationality  becomes  habitual; 
and  inasmuch  as  passion  of  any  kind  cannot  be  habitually  indulged  with- 
out acquiring  additional  strength  by  the  indulgence,  as  the  cause 
becomes  more  powerful  the  effect  b€KK>mes  more  marked;  reason  is 
eventually  defeated  in  the  struggle,  and  a  state  of  confirmed  lunacy  is 
indnoed.  The  approximation  to  this  state  may  be  by  degrees  almost 
iiiq>eroeptible;  it  may  be  aocdented  by  acddent,  such  as  wounds, 
^sease,  or  domestic  anxiety;  anything  tending  to  unusual  excitement 
may  cause  more  frequent  resort  to  the  aceustomed  irrati(mal  gratifica- 
tion; and  so  it  may  be  retarded  by  similar  accident;  the  restraint  of 
aa  unexpected  guest^  a  sudden  necessity  for  travdling  or  change  of 
lesidenee,  even  illness  of  a  lowering  kind,  may  suspend  the  opportunity 
or  the  inclination  for  the  wonted  indulgence;  or  the  indulgence  of  one 
passion  may,  for  a  time,  be  neutralised  by  the  opportunity  of  yielding 
to  another  of  antagonistic  diaraoter.  Where  casual  irrationality  slides 
into  chronic  irrationality  thus  slowly  and  subject  to  such  interruptions, 
it  will  cease  to  excite  suspicion  that  our  most  experienced  men  of 
science,  fed  and  generally  avow  their  inability  to  define  the  state;  a. 
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iBDigle  drop  makes  the  glass  flow  over,  yet  the  most  accurate  eye  cannot 
determine  whether  the  glass  will  receive  one  or  fifty  more  without  ovov 
flowing.  It  is  as  difficult  to  determine  the  precise  moment  when  passion 
has  overpowered  reason  and  ejected  her  from  her  seat,  as  it  often  In  to 
fix  the  minute  when  death  has  separated  the  body  and  the  soul ;  we  fed! 
for  the  drooping  pulse,  and  put  the  feather  to  the  lips,  'and  loDg  watdl, 
in  silent  agony,  before  we  dare  close  the  half-shut  eye,  and  announoe 
that  the  spirit  has  departed.  A  remark  in  the  Beport  of  the  Commi*- 
sioners  in  Lunacy,  of  1847,  respecting  idiocy,  is  equally  applicable  to 
every  class  of  mania  not  marked  by  visible  symptoms  of  organic  diseaso: 
"  It  comprises  within  its  limits  many  intermediate  forms,  some  of  whicb 
pass  into  each  other  by  insensible  gradations,  and  are  not  easily  distioh 
guishable  by  language,  although  the  extremes  are  well  defined  and  very 
remote  from  each  other.** 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  facts  whidi  are  commonly  presented  to 
medical  witnesses,  as  criteria  to  test  the  sanity  of  a  party,  are  oft^i 
absurdly  equivocal.  In  the  recent  inquiry  into  Mrs.  Cunmiing's  caso^ 
the  attention  bestowed  on  half-a-dozen  cats  was  gravely  tendered  bb  a 
proof  of  irrationality  :  as  if  every  old  woman  in  the  country  had  not 
half-a-do2en  pets  of  one  kind  or  other  at  her  elbow.  In  other  cases^ 
slovenliness  of  dress,  jealousy  of  female  attendants,  apprehension  of 
domestic  treachery,  and  even  eternal  scribbling,  have  been  quoted  ag 
evidences  of  an  alienated  reason,  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  physiciaii, 
whose  opinion  is  to  guide  a  jury.  If  the  question  were  only  whetlisr 
these  were  flEulings  inconsistent  with  a  well-regulated  mind,  that  iS|  a 
mind  governing  its  will  by  certain  fixed  utilitarian  principles,  such  £Mte 
would  be  relevant  to  the  issue ;  nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  an  accumula- 
tion of  habits-  decidedly  eccentric  and  motiveless,  warrants  a  suspicion 
of  derangement;  though,  even  in  that  case,  it  is  only  suspicion  in  aid  of 
proof.  No  single  fact,  nor  any  accumulation  of  facts,  for  each  of  which 
a  posuble,  though  inadequate,  reason  may  be  assigned,  is,  perse,  conchi- 
cove  of  irrationality  :  as,  for  example,  had  it  been  proved  that  Mss. 
Camming  was  in  the  habit  of  walking  backwards  in  the  park  fOT  half- 
an-4ioar  daily,  what  stress  would  have  been  laid  on  such  a  peculiarity  I 
Yet  no  man  can  take  a  pedestrian  tour  through  Wales,  without  oooo- 
sionaUy  witnessing  a  similar  exhibition  in  well-dressed,  sensible-looking 
young  gentlemen;  it  being  well  known  to  all  addicted  to  sudi  amuse- 
ment, that  the  intercostal  muscles  are  greatly  relieved,  especially  in 
ascending  hills,  by  a  cliange  to  backward  walking.  Apprehensiim  of 
domestic  treachery  is  always  a  favourite  topic  with  the  pro-lunaoy 
counsel ;  yet  one  of  the  most  eminent  artists  of  the  day,  whose  intellect 
is  as  brilliant  as  his  colours,  for  many  years  pursued  the  habit,  and 
pertiaps  pursues  it  still,  dictated  by  similar  distrust^  of  baking  bis  own 
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Wead,  griudiDg  liis  own  flour,  and  dressing  his  own  dinner,  with  the 
-same  hands  that  give  enchanting  animation  to  his  canvas.  A  single  act 
may  be  ultra  the  restraint  of  reason ;  even  an  habitual  practice  may  be 
jnotivelcss  to  absurdity,  and  to  that  extent,  irrational,  and  yet  common 
jense  forbids  us  to  regard  it  as  diagnostic  of  insanity.  It  may  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  the  agent  does  not  appreciate  the  force  of  that  con- 
ventional code  of  discipline  which  we  have  just  described ;  it  may  justify 
-censure  or  ridicule  as  an  error  in  good  sense,  a  breach  of  good  manners, 
or  an  offence  to  good  taste,  but  it  does  not  argue  settled  irrationality. 
Nebuchadnezzar,  on  being  restored  to  understanding,  might  have 
retained  in  his  palace  some  of  the  freedoms  of  his  seven  years  appren- 
-iioeship  to  brutality ;  he  may  still  have  found  dress  an  incumbrance, 
mblution  a  painful  nuisance,  and  all  the  restraints  that  decency  imposes 
on  social  intercourse,  for  a  time  unnatural.  It  is  probable,  from  the 
narrative,  that  these  mementos  of  his  humiliation  were  not  abruptly 
removed ;  yet  we  cannot,  consistently  with  the  truth  of  Scripture,  con- 
tend that  they  ought  to  have  been  received  as  evidence  of  continuing 
irrationality,  for  the  precise  limit  of  his  mental  alienation  was  pro- 
phetically fixed ;  nor  woidd  such  a  diagnosis  have  been  correct,  even  if 
he  had  vindicated  the  adherence  to  his  bestial  habits.  He  might  have 
plausibly  urged,  that  a  sudden  change  to  the  warmth  of  clothing  would 
be  prejudicial  to  his  bodily  health;  that  frequent  washing  was  painful  to 
the  new  cuticle;  that  the  peristaltic  action  would  be  impeded  by  needless 
control.  Such  reasoning  would  at  least  have  been  plausible;  yet,  in 
modem  times,  it  would  have  been  quoted  by  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger  as 
indicative  only  of  the  acknowledged  cunning  of  confirmed  insanity, 
jmd,  nudgre  the  prophetic  limit,  a  jury  would  have  found  him  incapable 
of  managing  his  own  affairs,  though  the  Creator  had  restored  his 
kingdom  as  well  as  his  understanding. 

As  acts  of  irrationality  multiply  in  their  frequency  or  their  kind, 
-they  may  be  safely  received  as  indications  of  a  progressive  struggle 
going  on  between  reason  and  passion,  and  that  the  latter  is  gradually 
gaining  the  mastery,  but  not  that  the  victory  is  obtained.  The  abuse  of 
opium  furnishes  a  convenient  illustration  of  our  meaning.  Its  essential 
medicinal  property  is  so  well  understood,  that  men  frequently  resort  to 
it  as  a  sedative,  without  duly  appreciating  it  as  a  stimulant ;  the  dose 
is  repeated  till  its  pleasurable  excitement  becomes  familiar,  and  then 
the  limit  of  its  medicinal  use  is  transgressed,  regardless  of  its  noxious 
qualities.  This  is  the  first  act  of  irrationality.  Taken  singly,  it  argues 
no  more  than  similar  excess  in  the  indulgence  of  wine ;  it  is  only  the 
first  glass  beyond  the  just  supply  of  natural  want :  yet  a  systematic 
abuse  of  the  drug  is  a  much  stronger  symptom  of  the  approaching 
surrender  of  reason  to  jiassion;  than  a  similar  abuse  of  the  wine,  because 
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the  offender  cannot  be  unconscious  of  the  comparative  rapidity  and 
greater  certainty  of  the  poison ;  he  daily  feels  that  the  want  and  it» 
gratification  act  reciprocally  on  each  other  with  fatal  effect,  not  only  on 
hts  understanding,  but  on  life  itself,  and  yet  he  courts  his  enemy  and 
the  conflict.  But  though  the  symptom  is  stronger,  still  it  is  not  con* 
elusive  :  reason  is  not  yet  conquered.  The  victim  himself  feels  her  dic- 
tates, and  often  struggles  for  a  time  to  obey  them.  He  gradually 
reduces  the  indulgence  by  half-a- grain  a  day.  If  he  steadily  maintains 
his  resolution,  reason  has  triumphed,  and  he  rallies ;  but  in  the  large 
majority  of  cases,  resolution  fails :  he  returns  to  his  excess,  and  then 
the  only  question  is,  whether  reason  will  take  her  departure  before  an 
early  death  effects  her  total  separation  from  the  body  whose  passions 
have  estranged  her. 

So,  too,  where  the  acts  of  irrationality  multiply  in  kind,  as  well  as 
frequency  or  degree.  If  the  same  excess  of  vanity  that  leads  an 
honest  barber  to  propose  himself  for  parliament,  tempts  him  to  array 
his  person  in  military  uniform,  and  decorate  his  breast  with  spurious 
clasps  and  medals,  we  cease  to  ridicule  his  folly,  because  we  begin  to 
doubt  his  sanity;  it  is  a  step  in  advance,  but  it  is  not  conclusive.  We 
remember  an  instance  of  this  kind  during  the  short  peace  of  1S14:* 
A  youth  of  eighteen,  the  follower  of  a  very  humble  and  peaceful  occu- 
pation, was  not  only  accustomed  to  assume  the  warlike  garb,  but  more 
than  once  thrust  himself,  in  his  borrowed  plumes,  into  the  gayest 
military  circles.  He  was  soon  detected,  and  punished  with  deserved 
ridicule  :  yet  he  was  not  irrational ;  and  on  the  contrary,  for  eight- 
and-thirty  years  he  has  maintained  a  high  reputation  for  accomplished 
vice,  without  the  good  fortune  to  excite  a  transient  suspicion  of  any 
intellectual  deficiency  1  To  proceed  with  our  illustration ;  let  the 
barber,  in  addition  to  his  other  antics,  offer  his  hand  to  Miss  Burdett 
Coutts,  or  tender  his  acceptance  for  a  few  thousands  for  discount  at  the 
Bank  of  England,  his  preposterous  pretensions  tend  largely  to  the  same 
conclusion,  though  still  they  do  not  establish  it;  for  marriage  with  a 
wealthy  heiress,  or  even  credit  to  a  large  amount,  may  enable  him  ta 
buy  a  seat  in  parliament,  or  establish  himself  as  colonel  of  a  yeomanry 
regiment,  and  thus  realize  his  dreams.  All  these  supposed  extrava- 
gancies are  but  so  many  cumulative  proofs  of  the  excess  to  which 
vanity  is  carried  beyond  its  use  as  a  utilitarian  principle ;  they  may 
terminate  in  alienation  of  mind,  but  do  not  prove  her  actual  departure. 
If,  however,  simultaneously  with  these  absurdities,  the  unhappy  wretch 
now  and  then  mistakes  a  grate  of  hot  coals  for  his  chair,  or  seeks  to 
draw  a  glass  of  ale  from  the  spout  of  a  boiling  kettle,  or  shaves  a  cus- 
tomer's head  in  lieu  of  his  chin,  this  multiplication  of  irrational  acts, 
in  ?'Jnd  as  well  as  degree,  justifies  the  conclusion  that  reason  baa 
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actually  Tacaied  her  throne,  though  the  precise  moment  of  the  abdica- 
tion maj  remain  as  problematical  as  ever. 

There  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  that  perpetual  struggle  between 
.passion  and  reason,  which  terminates  in  insanity  in  the  manner  we 
liaTe  described.  From  the  first  commencement  of  the  conflict  to  its 
^termination,  reason  is  forewarned  of  the  ultimate  result  A  single  glass 
taken  in  excess,  or  a  cheerful  glass,  as  it  is  frequently  called,  is  always 
dKdlowed  by  some  proportionate  depression  when  the  power  of  the 
stimulus  is  exhausted.  If  the  abuse  has  been  but  slight,  the  depression 
is  transient,  and  speedily  removed  by  the  excitement  of  business  and 
daily  duty ;  if  the  abuse  has  been  considerable,  the  depresaon  wiU 
cause  a  temporary  incapacity  for  duty ;  if  it  has  been  unbounded,  phy- 
sical incapacity  supervenes,  and  this  unconsciousness  is  followed  by 
utter  prostration  of  spirit  These  stages  of  intoxication  are  well  un- 
derstood by  the  vulgar  phrases  of  "fresh,"  <' drunk,"  "gloriously 
drunk.*'  The  excitement  is  well  observed,  and  tersely  described,  by 
the  class  in  which  it  is  common,  but  the  subsequent  depression  eludes 
•their  observation.  The  opium-eater  exhilats  this  alternation  of  gaiety 
and  sadness  in  a  more  dedded  form.  In  his  case,  intoxication  is 
dysium,  and  its  sequence,  hell :  and  so  it  is,  more  or  less,  with  every 
struggle  between  passion  and  reason.  The  calnmess  of  self-possession 
gradually  becomes  unknown.  We  perceive  this  feature  clearly  in  the 
ftmiliar  instance  of  intoxication.  It  is  equally  marked,  though  less 
distingnishaUe  by  tiie  unphilosophic  eye,  in  idl  cases  of  contention 
between  the  appetites  and  the  reason.  Gratification  gives  delight,  but 
it  is  transient,  and  vanishes  in  self-disgust,  till  new  gratification  revives 
the  delight  in  a  less  intense  degree,  and  for  a  still  more  transitory 
existence :  eventually,  even  gratification  itself  palls  upon  the  taste;  all 
pleasure  is  lost,  and  incurable  despondency  ensues.  Miserly  avarice, 
perhaps,  is  an  exception  to  the  rule;  but  if  an  exception,  it  is  only 
because  the  passion  is,  frt>m  its  nature,  insatiable,  and  absolute  gratifi- 
cation unattainable ;  and  even  avarice  to  be  an  exc^»tion,  must  be 
miserly,  for  when  it  assumes  the  form  of  gambling,  the  opium-eater's 
languor  is  bliss,  compared  to  the  gamester's  remorse. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  these  retribntory  warnings,  inseparable  as 
ihey  are  from  all  excess  in  the  indulgence  of  our  animal  passions,  are 
mercifully  designed  to  give  reason  time  to  rally;  to  afford  fair  oppor- 
tunity for  reflection;  to  enable  her  to  resist  the  next  temptation  with 
more  fortitude  and  effect ;  for  it  is  indisputable  that  up  to  a  certain 
*point,  when  physical  suffering  has  actuaUy  exhausted  the  energy  of  the 
mind,  its  power  is  never  so  great  as  when  the  mere  animal  is  subdued 
into  torpidity  by  satiety,  the  excitement  of  sensual  gratification  having 
worn  itself  out :  in  religious  language,  conscience  then  begins  to  awake; 
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in  metaphysical  language,  we  should  say  that  reason  then  exerts  her 
power ;  she  looks  back,  she  calculates,  she  estimates  the  past  and  plans 
for  the  future;  and  she  resolves.  We  well  know  that  by  her  own 
strength  alone,  her  resolutions  will  be  wanting  in  constancy;  but  we  are 
oonsidering  the  matter  as  philosophers,  not  as  divines,  and  we  therefore 
abjure  discussion  of  her  selfnsufficiency :  we  only  aver  the  fact  that 
reason  is  most  awakened  and  most  powerful  in  the  intervals  of  animal 
excitement,  and  it  is  a  most  important  fietct  in  that  psychological  theory 
for  whidi  we  are  contending :  it  is  the  remark  of  every  commentator 
thai  oar  Saviour,  when  tempted  in  the  wilderness,  an  occasion  when  he 
stood  alone  in  his  humanity,  found  himself  in  a  state  of  almost  super- 
homan  endorance;  that  the  design  (if  it  is  permitted  so  to  speak  of  the 
mysteries  of  revelation)  was  to  add  all  possible  force  to  the  temptation 
by  the  predominance  of  animal  want ;  it  was  expedient  to  show  to  us 
for  whom  the  atonement  was  made,  that  the  sacrifice  was  immaculate; 
the  very  nature  of  the  temptations  offered,  and  of  the  indignant  repulse 
given  to  them,  proves  that  his  humanity  was,  as  it  were,  momentarily 
deserted  by  bis  divinity;  he  repelled  Satan  by  reference  to  God,  and 
not  by  any  inherent  power  in  himself :  and  to  make  his  human  inno* 
cenoe,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  more  conspicuous,  the  trial 
iras  aggravated  by  physical  suffering  of  the  precise  kind  that  the 
temptation  appeared  calcidated  to  relieve.  We  are  entitled  to  infer 
from  this  that  reason  is  the  weakest,  when  passion  or  desire  is  at  its 
culminating  x>oint;  and  that  as  desire  is  satisfied,  reason  resumes  her 
sway. 

And  it  is  through  this  interlocutory  cessation  of  strife  that,  in  the 
large  majority  of  cases,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  conflict,  reason 
leoovers  her  superiority  once  and  for  ever :  shame  at  the  self-exposnre 
(for  reason  always  desires  to  veil  her  own  infirmities  as  well  as  those  of 
the  fraQ  tenement  she  inhabits),  apprehension  of  more  serious  con- 
seqoences,  and  where  principle  has  been  instilled  by  education,  a 
consciousness  of  sin,  combine  to  strengthen  determination  for  the  future; 
and  temptation  resisted  with  success,  loses  power  after  every  defeat 

Nor  is  it  unfrequently  tliat  we  find,  in  more  advanced  stages,  that  a 
counteracting  influence  is  brought  in  aid  of  reason,  when  beginning  to 
faint  from  the  exhaustion  of  reiterated  assault,  by  another  inevitable 
result  of  habitual  self-indulgence;  the  sickness  and  debility  of  the 
organs  that  it  has  sought  to  gratify.  It  needs  not  the  authority  of 
science  to  assure  us,  that  in  whatever  direction  passion  is  indulged  to 
excess,  actual  disease  of  the  organ  thereby  kept  in  constant  excitement, 
will  sooner  or  later  follow ;  and  from  the  sympathy  that  exists  between 
eveiy  portion  of  the  body  and  the  brain,  and  more  especially  and  per- 
ceptibly, between  the  stomach  and  the  brain,  affections  of  the  nervous 
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system  are  usually  the  first  visible  fruits  of  organic  derangement.  It  is 
not  necessarily  the  case  that  the  cerebral  substance  is  appreciably  altered 
in  its  structure :  when  that  occurs  in  certain  parts  of  the  brain,  the 
symptoms  of  insanity  are  no  longer  equivocal;  but  long  before  disease 
has  attained  that  height,  the  patient  is  conscious  of  pain,  dulness  of 
perception,  impairment  of  memory  and  irregularity  of  thought:  in 
some  cases  slight  epileptic  or  paralytic  affections  add  their  premonitory 
hints :  and  in  all  cases  the  taste  for  the  favourite  indulgence  is  tempo- 
rarily checked.  The  alarm  thus  given,  and  yet  more,  the  abridgment 
of  opportunity  by  the  physician,  and  the  languor  of  the  depraved 
inclination,  combine  to  give  another  respite  to  reason.  A  singular 
instance  of  this  once  fell  under  our  observation:  a  young  clergyman, 
from  domestic  trials  of  a  very  severe  nature,  and  not  the  less  severe 
because  induced  by  his  own  misconduct,  betook  himself  to  drinking,  as 
well  as  other  indulgences  of  a  yet  more  debasing  character ;  being  the 
incumbent  of  a  remote  country  village,  he  was  able  to  continue  his 
profligate  course  for  a  few  years  without  attracting  the  notice  of  his 
diocesan.  At  length  his  nervous  system  became  so  shattered  that 
•exposure  was  inevitable;  compassion  for  his  state  saved  him  from 
degradation,  but  he  was  suspended  for  two  years;  tlus  ignominious 
sentence  compelled  his  return  to  the  parental  roof,  where  for  many 
months  his  life  was  despaired  of,  though  reason  never  absolutely  forsook 
iiim;  sickness,  however,  accomplished  her  end.  There  is  still  too  much 
ground  to  fear  that  the  reform  is  based  on  no  higher  principle  than 
prudence;  however  that  may  be,  his  moral  conduct  has  ever  since  been 
^correct,  and  all  his  intemperate  habits  abandoned ;  this  case  was  singular, 
because  he  was  at  once  pronounced  insane  by  the  concurrent  opinion  of 
his  medical  attendants,  first  in  the  countiy,  and  then  in  London,  while 
maternal  affection  denied  it;  Avith  natural  jealousy  she  repudiated  all 
-the  treatment  recommended  under  that  impression,  except  so  far  as  to 
deprive  him  of  all  opportunity  of  self-indulgence.  Nature  and  reflection, 
^ded  by  bodily  suffering,  did  the  rest. 

Tlie  conclusion  at  which  we  arrive  from  this  theory  of  mental 
pathology  is,  that  the  sense  of  responsibility,  though  gradually  decreasing 
at  every  successive  stage,  is  never  wholly  lost  till  the  alienation  of  reason 
is  unequivocal :  calculation  of  consequences  not  only  may  exist  in  a  man 
whose  passions  have  uninterrupted  sway  for  three  or  four  days  in  every 
week,  but  nature  has  provided  inter\'als  for  reflection  and  calculation 
arising  from  the  very  cause  of  the  disease,  and  has  given  to  the  mind 
during  such  intervals,  a  peculiar  adaptation  of  tone  to  avail  itself  of  the 
opportunity  thus  afforded  for  weighing  consequences. 

It  will  of  course  be  at  once  understood,  that  our  theory  is  confined  to 
those  cases  in  which  there  is  no  possibility  of  forming  a  diagnosis  from 
antecedent  circumstances,  or  physical  development.     If  a  man  has  been 
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sabject  to  epileptic  attacks  of  aggravated  character,  it  may  be  safe  to 
predicate  insanity,  from  eccentricities  and  absurdities  of  thought  and 
action,  which  otherwise  would  only  indicate  and  amount  to  folly.  If 
there  is  reason  to  apprehend  an  hereditary  predisposition,  and  the  head,, 
the  complexion,  or  other  features,  indicate  a  scrofulous  habit,  the  same 
latitude  of  judgment  must  be  allowed.  The  state  of  the  eyes  is  often 
symptomatic  of  cerebral  pressure ;  the  expression  of  the  features,  well 
understood  though  difficult  to  describe,  may  disclose  aberration  of  mind 
at  a  glance;  the  idiotic  vacancy,  though  it  may  be  casually  assumed  by 
actors  like  Liston,  is,  when  permanent,  a  symptom  too  decisive  for 
mistake :  in  a  word,  wherever  there  is  clearly  a  predisposing  cause  from 
physical  injury  to  the  head,  constitutional  affection,  or  visible  organic- 
defect,  it  is  needless  to  go  very  minutely  into  evidence  of  conduct. 
The  coses  of  peri>lexity  are  those  in  which  peculiarity  of  conduct  alone, 
and  wholly  unattended  by  decisive  physical  symptoms,  affords  the  evidence 
by  which  disease  of  mind  is  to  be  determined;  such  cases  are  considered 
to  resolve  themselves  into  metaphysical  subtleties;  medicine,  as  a  science,, 
being  supposed  to  have  little  to  do  with  them.  The  action  of  the  mind 
upon  the  body  is  almost  as  great,  though  not  so  apparent  as  the  action 
of  the  body  on  the  mind ;  hence,  by  constant  observation  of  the  charac- 
teristic symptoms  of  those  labouring  under  undoubted  mania,  the  physi- 
cian may  infer  the  existence  of  incipient  mania  from  similar  phenomena 
in  a  suspected  party;  and  to  this  extent  his  experience  is  entitled  to 
weight ;  but  where  all  such  phenomena  are  wanting,  or  are  imcertain  in 
their  appearance,  some  other  theory,  it  is  said,  than  that  of  physical 
disease  must  be  suggested  to  account  for  derangement  of  the  mind :  we 
have  on  a  former  occasion  expressed  a  doubt  whether  in  any  case  mental 
derangement  is  ever  found  unattended  by  some  altered  state  of  nervous 
matter ;  we  adhere  to  that  opinion,  and  the  theory  we  have  ventured  to 
enunciate,  is  in  unison  with  it.  But  the  organic  disease  may  be  too 
obscurely  developed  to  guide  the  judgment ;  or  its  appreciable  symptoms- 
may  consist  with  other  affections  notoriously  unconnected  with  mania, 
or  insufficient  to  account  for  it.  Restlessness,  indigestion,  increased 
arterial  action,  and  many  other  irregularities  of  the  system,  are  found  aa 
often  in  sane  as  in  insane  patients;  after  mania  has  become  confirmed^ 
and  especially  in  those  cases  where  it  is  incurable,  the  bodily  symptoms 
assume  a  common  type,  varying  a  little  according  to  constitutional  habit 
or  the  violent  or  melancholy  character  of  the  insanity;  when  the  mind 
has  clearly  taken  its  final  leave  of  the  body,  as  regards  its  proper  control 
over  it,  the  animal  nature,  thus  left  to  itself,  is,  though  animated,  essen- 
tially a  passive  substance ;  that,  moulded  by  the  same  hands  and  sustained 
by  the  same  nourishment,  and  governed  by  the  same  principles,  will 
assimilate  itself  to  any  other  substance  of  the  like  nature,  so  far  as  it  is- 
exempt  from  any  peculiarity  of  disease  or  organization.     In  such  coses 
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we  may  expect  to  find  a  general  uniformity  of  symptom.  Where,  on 
the  contrary,  the  alienation  of  mind  is  not  irremediable,  its  morbid 
action  on  tiie  body  will  be  imperfectly  developed;  and  though  local 
disease  may  exist,  the  actual  seat  of  it  may  not  be  discoverable  by  any 
symptoms  peculiar  to  itselfl  In  such  cases  we  are  compelled  to  resort 
to  some  pathology  of  the  mind  to  guide  our  diagnosis. 

It  is  not,  however,  for  scientific  purposes  that  we  have  thus  suggested 
a  principle  on  which  such  mental  pathology  may  be  based ;  our  idioerasy 
IB  a  subject  of  study  for  the  practical  statesman  as  well  as  the  physician; 
all  peculiarity  of  temperament,  and  the  causes  which  elicit  it^  are  wdl 
worthy  of  consideration  in  the  dynamics  of  legislation;  it  seems  strictly 
within  our  province  to  aid  in  supplying  the  elements  of  ksgislative  cal« 
dilation,  and  this  is  our  apology  for  pursuing  the  inquiry  into  fields 
where  science  rarely  trespasses. 

If  our  theory  is  correct,  it  affords  a  due  to  the  solution  of  the  problem 
that  has  long  perplexed  the  most  acute  among  our  lawyers,  as  well  as 
the  most  learned  among  our  medical  professors.  ^  Where  shall  the  limit 
•of  responsibility  be  fixedl"  The  mens  capax  doU  is,  as  everybody 
knows,  the  criterion  of  lawyers;  but,  except  in  the  case  of  children,  they 
always  have  recourse  to  physicians  to  interpret  this  indefinite  standard. 
A  few  years  since  peers  and  judges  met  in  solemn  conclave  to  evolve  out 
of  the  confusion  of  ethics  and  metaphysics,  in  which  both  professions  had 
become  inextricably  plunged,  some  term  of  more  definite  meaning.  The 
united  wisdom  of  their  lordships  broke  down,  as  seems  to  be  the  inevi- 
table lot  of  collective  sagacity  in  modem  times.  It  was  announced  by 
their  supreme  authority  that  a  capability  of  distinguishing  right  from 
wrong  should  henceforward  be  the  measure  of  respcmsilnlity.  This  was 
not  even  a  step  in  advance;  it  only  substituted  for  one  expression  of 
doubtful  meaning  another  still  more  unintelligible.  As  we  long  since 
argued,  "  right  and  wrong**  are  arbitrary  terms,  and  no  two  people  are 
•exactly  agreed  in  their  application  of  them  to  any  given  deed  of 
humanity.  The  only  practioed  result  of  this  learned  attempt  to  define 
that  which  is  from  its  nature  undefinable,  has  been  to  give  sanction  to  a 
judicial  usurpation  of  the  functions  of  a  jury;  and  to  a  certain  extent 
this  has  worised  well,  for  our  judges  are  fiur  less  credulous  of  insanity 
than  our  juries,  and  so  are  we  in  respect  of  its  apology  for  crime.  It 
is,  however,  still  found  that  in  all  cases  where  medical  opinion  is  required, 
the ''  right  from  wrong**  craniometer  is  unsatisfiBctory  to  our  professional 
brethren,  and  not  always  conclusive  with  a  jury,  notwithstanding  their 
wonted  deference  to  the  court;  the  problem  of  responsibility,  therefore, 
still  remains  unsolved. 

Bearing  constantly  in  mind  that  the  problem  never  arises  in  cases  of 
unequivocal  insanity,  the  difficulty  may  be  stated  thus :  We  find  a  man 
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apparently  in  good  bodily  health  charged  with  a  breach  of  our  criminal 
eode;  the  offender  has  been  long  noted  for  eccentricity,  and  the  crime 
appears  to  have  been  conmiitted  without  obvious  motive :  is  such  a  man 
to  be  held  responsible  like  other  men? 

The  corollary  from  our  theory  is,  that  criminality,  moral  or  legal,  and, 
as  regards  the  argument,  it  matters  not  which,  is  not  only  consistent 
with  the  progressive  alienation  of  reason,  but  is  at  once  the  cause,  and 
the  invariable  precursor  of  its  final  departure,  excepting  only  such  cases 
as  may  be  explained  by  physical  indicia  of  a  determinate  character.  All 
indulgence  of  our  animal  propensities  beyond  the  limit  that  is  necessary 
for  the  support  and  propagation  of  animal  nature,  is,  morally  or  reli* 
giously  speaking,  a  crime ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  transgression  of  the 
boundary  which  the  law  of  God  has  appointed  to  the  gratification  of  our 
animal  appetites.  The  law  of  man  has  been  less  severe  in  placing  tiie 
boundary;  its  restraint  only  begins  when  self-indulgence  becomes  inju- 
rious to  the  reasonable  gratification  of  others;  the  former  code  has  for 
its  object  to  fix  our  responsibility  to  our  Creator;  the  latter  code  to  fix 
our  responsibility  to  society ;  but  the  subject-matter  of  either  code  is 
equally  the  gratification  of  our  appetites,  and  the  object  of  both  is  self» 
restraint;  conscience  gives  stringency  to  the  first,  and  punishment  to  the 
last,  while  reason  is  the  guide  to  submission  in  both  cases;  disobedience 
to  our  guide  is  visited  with  immediate  penalty  in  the  one  case,  and  with 
future  penalty  in  the  other;  and  inasmuch  as  immediate  punishment  is 
always  more  potent  as  a  check  than  remote  punishment,  we  find  a  far 
larger  proportion  of  mankind  acting  in  disobedience  to  reason  in  refer- 
ence to  the  law  of  God  than  in  reference  to  the  law  of  man;  hundreds 
and  thousands  daily  indulge  in  many  a  glass  too  much  for  actual  neces- 
sity, who  would  be  horrified  at  the  idea  of  being  picked  up  in  the  street 
in  unconscious  drunkenness ;  yet  the  offence  is  the  same  except  in  cir- 
cumstance. The  incident  of  publicity  brings  it,  in  the  one  case,  within 
the  category  of  municipal  crime,  but  reason  is  as  much  offended  in  the 
one  case  as  the  other;  her  restraint  is  despised  in  both  instances  alike; 
criminality  instantly  attaches,  but  responsibility  is  instant  or  remote, 
according  to  the  code  which  has  been  violated;  in  the  first  stages  of 
criminality,  consequences  are  calculated  with  accuracy  and  even  anxiety; 
as  it  becomes  more  frequent,  frequent  impunity  becomes  an  element  in 
the  calculation,  till  reiterated  experience  of  impunity  bids  defiance  to  all 
calculation,  and  the  offender  persists  in  his  career,  regardless  of  conse- 
quences. This  is  the  precise  epoch  from  which  common  observers  are 
apt  to  date  the  moral  symptoms  of  mental  aberration;  nor  can  this 
excite  surprise,  for  the  ddnliUUion  of  reason  by  reiterated  defeat  in  her 
confiicts  with  passion,  is  a  theory  that  has  never  been  propounded :  that 
conscience  becomes  callous  by  resistance,  is  a  doctrine  enforced  hebdo- 
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nuidallj;  but  conscience  is  a  faculty  so  distinct  from  uneducated  reason, 
that  it  often  becomes  obliterated  before  reason  has  attained  its 
maturity. 

Disregard  of  consequences  does  not  necessarily  imply  inability  to  cal-* 
culate  them.  A  man  who  cannot  swim  may  plunge  into  the  sea  to  save 
a  child  from  drowning;  in  his  generous  heroism  he  disregards  conse^ 
quences;  he  is  perfectly  able  to  calculate  them,  and  may  have  argued 
the  folly  of  such  self-sacrifice  only  five  minutes  previously;  but  generosity 
is  a  passion,  though,  imfortunately,  of  rare  occurrence ;  he  yields  to  the 
impulse  of  passion,  and  defies  consequences;  for  the  moment,  reason  has 
lost  her  influence;  and  if  he  fails  in  liis  object,  but  is  himself  saved,  he 
Trill  probably  assent  to  the  selfish  comment,  that  he  was  a  fool  for  his 
pains ;  yet,  in  such  a  case,  or  for  such  a  cause,  who  would  venture  to 
denounce  him  mad ;  charity  herself  could  not  deny  his  responsibility, 
though  she  would  plead  the  generous  feeling  as  a  fair  ground  of  exemp- 
tion from  punishment.  The  argument  will  hold  good  in  the  case  of  the 
baser  passions,  as  well  as  in  the  noblest;  it  is  only  the  palliation  that 
£iils. 

Our  corollary  is  also  sustained  by  the  strict  analogy  which  is  observ- 
able between  the  progress  of  crime  and  the  progress  of  mental  aliena- 
tion ;  the  sophists  of  antiquity  were  as  familiar  as  ourselves  with  the 
graduality  of  degeneration ;  the  chaplain  of  every  gaol  listens  daily  to 
confessions  that  prove  the  apothegm  *^ nenio  repente  turpissimus"  The 
first  watch  abstracted  from  its  owner  ticks  punishment  into  the  car  of 
the  thief  for  hours ;  the  watch  goes  down,  and  apprehension  goes  down 
with  it ;  some  "  fence"  buys  it  for  a  sovereign,  and  the  delinquent  finds 
himself  in  wealth  for  four-and-twenty  hours ;  such,  however,  has  been 
his  alarm  after  the  first  ofience,  that  reason  resumes  a  temporary  sway ; 
ke  reckons  up  the  risk  and  resolves  better  things;  but,  meanwhile,  he 
starves,  and  starvation  is  not  the  less  painful  in  the  recollection  of  his 
recent  day  of  plenty  and  debauch;  he  will  try  the  adventure  once  more 
— only  once  more;  if  he  succeeds  he  >vill  husband  the  resources  it  sup- 
plies, and  look  out  fur  honest  employment;  it  is  reasonable  to  allow 
himself  a  better  chance ;  if  he  can  "  twig"  a  purse,  his  profit  will  be 
greater  and  give  liim  more  time  to  seek  for  occupation ;  he  watches  an 
unsuspecting  victim  receiving  dividends,  and  aiding  audacity  by  inge- 
nuity, again  succeeds — twenty  sovereigns  reward  his  second  crime ;  he 
reckons  with  more  confidence  on  impunity — he  finds  his  reckoning  right ; 
a  fortnight  of  idleness  and  profligacy  repays  him,  and  crime  now  becomes 
his  trade.  Planned  robberies,  well  "  got  up,"  succeed  to  petty  thefts, 
and  these,  in  turn,  are  superseded  by  higher  and  more  profitable  crime ; 
the  wants  of  nature  are  well  supplied,  and  passion,  beyond  her  wants,  is 
abundantly  indulged;   indulgence  adds  craving  to  the  appetite,  and 
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appetite  must  be  satisfied,  reckless  of  consequence.     This  is  the  ladder 
bj  which  the  highwayman  and  murderer  ascends  the  scaffold. 

It  matters  not  what  may  be  the  character  of  the  crime;  it  may  be 
arson,  it  may  be  rape;  the  first  successful  gratification  of  vindictive 
feeling  leads  by  similar  progression  to  the  one ;  the  first  flirtation  of 
simple  sensuality,  unchecked,  if  not  encouraged,  leads  by  the  like  grada- 
tion to  the  other;  in  all  cases  progress  from  venial  to  bad,  from  bad  to 
worse,  and  thence  to  extremes,  is  the  invariable  trait  of  a  criminal 
career;  consequences  are  first  calculated  with  anxiety,  then  merely 
weighed  against  immediate  gain,  and,  finally,  disregarded  altogether. 

Here  we  find  a  perfect  identity  of  character  with  that  form  of  mental 
alienation  which  is  (apparently)  distinct  from  organic  disease.     There  is 
no  abrupt  transition,  no  sudden  metamorphosis,  no  marked  convulsion 
of  the  system,  no  violent  disturbance  of  accustomed  habit ;  cause  pro- 
duces effect  by  obvious  and  natural  process.     Each  successive  step  in 
either  progress  is  characterized  by  the  same  traits.     The  first  is  so  slight 
an  interruption  to  the  daily  path  that  it  is  taken  almost  unawares ;  then 
conscience,  the  barometer  of  morals,  indicates  a  fall  to  a  lower  level; 
consequences  are  now  calculated  with  alarm  that  magnifies  their  danger, 
and  the  calculation  always  arrests,   and  sometimes  prevents,  further 
descent.      Passion  at  length  revives   with   aggravated   strength,  and 
suggests  that  reason  has  overrated  risk.     Then  comes  the  second  step, 
again  followed  by  self-reproach,  but  "with  pangs  less  durable,  and  appre- 
hensions less  lively  and  defined.     Thus  the  interval  is  reduced  between 
the  second  and  third,  and  that  reduction  proceeds  in  geometrical  pro- 
gression ;  then  step  follows  step  with  a  rapidity  that  admits  of  no  check, 
till  descent  is  terminated  by  the  bottom  of  the  abyss.     In  both  cases 
the  gravitation  is  occasionally  interrupted;  opportunity  is  adeemed  by 
change  of  circumstances,  waning  energy  or  lowering  sickness :  these 
present  a  temporary  obstacle,  like  a  projecting  crag  that  breaks  the 
precipice,  and  extend  a  momentary  reprieve;  but  though  strength  may 
be  recruited,  it  rarely  avails  to  re-ascend  the  heights;  the  downward 
tendency  has  become  habitual ;  even  the  sensation  of  recklesa  descent 
has  acquired  a  charm ;  desperation  itself  is  not  without  a  compensating 
power,  and  the  temporary  self-possession  succumbs  to  it. 

Identity  of  object  is  as  marked  as  identity  of  progress;  the  object 
in  both  cases  is  self -gratification,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  gratifica- 
tion of  passion.  And  here  the  legal  criminal  is  often  less  culpable  than 
the  moral  criminal,  and  therefore  more  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
irresponsibility.  Our  passions  being  designed  for  the  support  and  per- 
petuation of  our  animal  nature,  concespion  to  them,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  is,  as  we  have  before  observed,  legitimate ;  but  the  pauper  can 
with  difiiculty  provide  gratification  even  up  to  this  Intimate  extent : 

HO.  XVIIL  N 
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when  his  superiors  complain  of  hunger  he  complains  of  famine;  they 
talk  of  fashion  and  overheated  rooms,  while  he  bewails  both  cold  and 
nakedness.  If  both  transgress  in  availing  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunitj  for  excess,  why  should  the  rich  man  have  a  better  claim  than  the 
other  to  the  privilege  of  irresponsibility?  We  admit,  however,  that 
both  are  offenders,  whatever  may  be  their  comparative  temptation;  for 
the  gratification  of  passion,  ultra  the  demands  of  animal  nature,  is  their 
common  object.  The  pickpocket  has  no  abstract  love  of  stealing  for  its 
own  sake,  iinless  here  and  there  vanity  may  prompt  him  to  exhibit  his 
excellence  in  art  As  a  general  rule,  he  steals  to  get  a  dinner;  and  he 
steals  in  preference  to  working,  because  the  labour  is  less  and  the  profit 
greater :  he  provides  a  dozen  meals  in  less  time  than  the  honest  navi- 
gator can  earn  one.  Thus  the  animal  love  of  rest  is  gratified  simidta- 
neously  with  the  desire  for  food;  he  has  enough  for  the  hour  and  to 
spare;  destitute  of  other  resources  for  amusement,  he  feeds  his  passions 
with  the  surplus;  and  steals  again  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  stimulated 
appetite,  though  at  first  he  only  stole  to  appease  the  same  appetite  in 
its  natural  state.  The  object  of  the  mond  offender  is  precisely  the 
same;  he,  too,  by  the  temptation  of  opportunity,  has  stimulated  passion 
to  a  pitch  of  morbid  craving,  and,  coute  qvHL  coule,  it  must  be  satisfied. 
He  need  not  steal,  but  he  opens  a  second  bottle,  and  were  it  not  in  his 
cellar,  he  would  steal  rather  than  want  it :  not  perhaps  on  the  first 
occasion,  nor  yet  the  second,  nor  indeed  for  many.  At  first  he  pays, 
then  pays  on  credit,  then  borrows;  and  when  means  and  credit  are 
exhausted,  he  defrauds  or  steals,  and  descends  to  the  class  of  legal 
crime ;  for  gratification  he  must  and  will  enjoy,  beyond  the  mere  wants 
of  animal  necessity.  If  his  means  are  too  ample  to  exhaust,  the  object 
is  still  the  same — ^the  amplitude  or  the  insufficiency  of  means  is  a  mere 
accident  in  a  philosophic  view.  We  have  taken  but  one,  and  that  the 
most  familiar  subject  of  inordinate  self-indulgence.  We  might  pursue 
the  analogy  through  all  the  range  of  human  passion — lust,  anger, 
revenge,  jealousy,  envy,  avarice,  pride,  vanity,  ambition,  are  uniform  in 
their  action  whatever  may  be  the  social  position  of  the  man.  Crabbe, 
a  name  scarcely  known  to  the  present  generation,  though  venerated  by 
their  fathers,  has  beautifully  illustrated  this  truth  in  his  village  tales. 
The  only  essential  difference  in  the  positions  of  the  legal  and  the  moral 
*  criminal,  is,  that  the  self-indulgence  of  the  one  is  dangerous  to  the  com- 
munity, and  of  the  other  only  to  himself;  in  the  former  it  is  practised 
at  the  public  expense,  and  in  the  latter  at  his  own. 

But  this  is  a  difference  that  points  to  a  plausible  objection  to  our 
theory.  "  How  does  it  happen,"  it  may  be  urged,  "  that  the  large  majo- 
rity uf  legal  criminals  are  of  an  age  so  young  that  it  would  be  absurd  to 
contend  for  the  triumph  of  passion  over  reason  ?    Their  reason  is  not 
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matured;  they  are,  for  tlie  most  part,  too  ignorant  to  appreciate,  or 
even  feel,  her  restraint.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  hoy  of  the  age  of  fifteen 
setting  up  the  defence  of  insanity  to  a  charge  of  pilfering]" 

The  difference  we  have  mentioned  affords  th^  answer.     If  the  child 

of  fifteen,  or  five  years  younger,  has  displayed  art  in  avoiding  detection, 

it  is  conclusive  that  his  reason,  however  limited,  has  sufficed  to  tell  him 

that  he  has  broken  the  law.     He  has  disobeyed  the  dictates  of  reason 

no  less  than  the  adult.     It  is  conceded  however,  in  his  case,  that  reason 

cannot  have  been  extinguished  altogether  by  perennial  defeat  in  his 

struggles  with  passion.     Even  passion  itself,  at  so  youthful  an  age^ 

rarely  attains  its  strength;  but  legal  criminality  being  dangerous  to  the 

community,  it  is  necessary  that  a  system  of  prevention  and  detection 

should  be  instituted,  and  as  juvenile  crime  is  less  artificial,  it  is  more 

easily  detected,  and  thus  the  young  criminal  is  arrested  in  his  career 

long  before  the  triumph  of  passion  over  reason  is  achieved.    Our  theory 

is,  that  every  self-indulgence,  beyond  the  datms  of  animal  want  in  its 

natural  state,  is  opposed  to  reason;  and,  as  an  act  uncontrolled  by 

reason  is  so  hr  an  act  of  insanity,  in  any  strict  and  philosophical  sense 

of  the  term ;  but  we  do  not,  therefore,  say  that  reason  is  unseated;  her 

actual  expulsion  from  the  animal  man,  is  only  effected  by  the  constant 

repetition  of  irrational  acts  at  shorter  intervals  and  in  greater  variety, 

so  that  the  contempt  of  reason  becomes  chronic  and  habitual. 

If  the  case  of  juvenile  depravity  is  followed  up,  it  will  be  found  to 
sustain  our  theory  in  a  remarkable  manner.  At  every  Middlesex 
Sessions,  the  judge,  Mr.  Serjeant  Adams,  complains  in  strong  language 
and  with  just  indignation,  of  the  reiterated  appearance  before  him  of 
the  same  children;  punishment  has  no  reforming  power;  boys  of  ten 
and  twelve  are  again  and  again  committed,  imprisoned,  and  flogged, 
and  then  discharged  only  to  re-appear  in  court  within  a  month  to 
receive  the  same  sentence.  In  all  such  cases  we  are  driven  to  a  sad 
alternative— either  the  animal  wants  of  nature  cannot  be  legitimately 
supplied  without  offence,  an  explanation  too  frequently  too  true ;  or, 
though  they  can  be  legitimately  supplied,  reason  has  wholly  lost  her 
power  to  restrain  illegitimate  excess.  If  this  branch  of  the  dilemma 
is  adopted,  then  by  our  theory  we  do  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
reason  has  become  extinct  by  indulgence,  even  before  she  has  attained 
maturity ! 

Thus  far  we  have  shown  that  the  progress  and  the  object  of  crime  in 
its  legal  sense,  and  of  the  estrangement  of  reason,  are  identified.  We 
will  pursue  the  parallel  to  the  final  results,  and  there  we  shall  also  find 
that  the  same  similarity  obtains. 

The  late  Lord  Nugent,  a  man  very  dear  to  those  who  knew  him  well> 
was  distinguished  as  the  champion  of  the  opponents  of  capital  punish- 

n2 
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ment.  Agreeing  with  him  generally  in  principle,  and  much  associated 
with  him  in  most  of  his  benevolent  undertakings  in  his  county,  he  was 
anxious  to  enlist  us  in  this  crusade ;  but  there  was  one  difficulty  in  the 
case  which  even  his  lordship,  ingenious  and  dexterous  as  he  was  in 
parrying  all  objections  to  mounting  his  hobby,  confessed  his  inability  to 
remove.  If  you  abolish  capital  punishment  at  home,  how  can  you 
retain  it  in  a  penal  colony?  The  principle  on  which  you  contend  for 
its  abolition  is,  if  just,  a  paramount  principle;  that  life  being  the  most 
valuable  gift  of  €k)d,  as  affording  while  it  ksts  an  opportunity  for 
reform  and  repentance,  man  may  not  abridge  it,  and  thus  deprive  the 
sinner  of  his  eternal  hope.  If  the  legislature  adopts  this  principle,  then 
it  must  extend  to  every  place  within  her  jurisdiction.  But  in  a  penal 
colony,  secondary  punishment  is  exhausted,  and  expended,  too,  without 
reform:  then  what  remains  but  the  extreme  penalty?  Suppose  a  man 
resolutely  determined  on  suicide,  and  he  is  self-placed  beyond  the  pale 
of  law ;  he  may  sally  into  the  streets  and  plunge  his  knife  into  every 
one  he  meets  with  impunity.  When  taken,  they  can  but  hang  him,  and 
he  is  resolved  to  die  already.  He  has  the  prussic  acid  in  his  pocket; 
before  he  has  reached  the  station  he  will  be  a  corpse.  Who  can  deny 
that,  were  a  pre-knowledge  of  the  man's  status  possible,  it  would  be 
right  to  kill  him  at  once,  on  the  same  principle  that  you  kill  a  rabid 
dog?  The  contumacious  criminals  of  a  penal  colony  are  in  a  position 
precisely  similar,  when  this  contumacy  proves  that  secondary  pimish- 
ment  is  fruitlessly  exhausted.  Self-placed  beyond  the  pale  of  law  by 
offending  beyond  the  possibility  of  further  punishment,  they  become 
<}angerou3  animals,  whose  extinction  is  indispensable  to  the  safety  of 
their  fellow-convicts. 

But  it  is  not  as  an  argument  against  this  extravagance  of  modem 
humanity  that  we  quote  it  here  :  it  is  a  convenient  illustration  of  the 
status  to  which  man  is  reduced  by  crime.  Absolutely  unfettered  and 
unrestrained,  because  the  power  of  punishment  is  gone  by  exhaustion, 
what  is  he  but  a  rabid  animal ;  and  doubly  dangerous  because,  though 
reason  has  departed,  dmming  remains.  We  are  not  speaking  of  the 
convict  criminal,  but  of  the  incorrigible  criminal  among  convicts. 
Taking  the  convicts  as  a  class,  many  among  them  show,  by  their  sub- 
sequent conduct,  that  reason  recovers  her  sway  when  the  opportunity 
of  self-indulgence  is  long  suspended.  A  compulsory  self-denial  is 
wrought  into  a  habit,  and  they  again  become  industrious,  prosperous, 
and  orderly  members  of  the  social  body.  These,  however,  are  excep- 
tions ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  these  exceptions  (we  speak  from 
information  given  by  a  gentleman  who,  very  undeservedly,  spent  five 
years  among  them,  when  at  length  proof  of  his  unjust  conviction 
obtained  his  full  pardon,)  are  always  to  be  found  among  the  educated 
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portion  of  them ;  but  the  bulk  settle  down  into  a  state  scarcelj. 
removed  from  bestial  irrationality.  A  striking  instance  of  this  utter 
degradation  is  to  be  found  on  parliamentary  record.  Six  convicts 
escaped  into  the  bush,  without  food  or  the  means  of  obtaining  it, 
except  a  single  axe.  It  served  to  provide  them  with  the  food  of 
cannibals,  but  no  other.  They  successively  fell  under  the  axe  to  pro* 
Tide  a  horrid  meal  for  the  survivors,  the  last  of  whom  returned  to 
Hobart  Town  to  confess  the  dreadful  tragedy,  and  be  hanged !  In 
other  cases,  the  miserable  beings  would  draw  lots  who  should  die  ;  the 
victim  was  promptly  accused  of  some  capital  offence  in  contemplation, 
and  the  false  accusers  received  the  usual  reward  for  discovery;  the 
price  of  blood  being  expended  by  the  others  in  clandestine  purchases 
of  spirits  for  a  night's  debauchery!  Practices  which  no  pages  may 
record,  except  the  annals  of  our  criminal  courts,  were  at  one  time  all 
but  universal.  The  disgusting  horrors  of  convict  life,  as  exposed  on  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  some  years  since,  admit  of  no  i)arallel  in  the 
history  of  man,  except  what  might  be  found  in  some  of  our  lunatic 
asylums  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  It  is,  alas !  too  true. 
The  lunatic  asylum  and  the  penal  settlement  once  stood  unrivalled, 
except  by  each  other,  in  all  that  is  dreadful  and  disgusting ;  and  for  a 
very  sufficient  cause — man  in  the  possession  of  his  physical  power,  and 
deserted  by  his  reason,  is  at  once  the  most  profligate  and  the  most 
dangerous  animal  in  God's  creation. 

We  may  find  another  example  of  similarity  of  result  in  our  workhouses 
at  home.  Their  inmates,  in  the  class  of  casual  paupers,  usually  include 
many  who  have  also  been  inmates  of  the  gaol.  In  our  prisons  the  disci- 
pline is  necessarily  severe,  and  there  is  a  sufficient  staff  to  maintain  it,  and 
sufficient  power  to  enforce  it.  It  is  not  so  in  the  workhouse;  and 
hence,  while  we  rarely  hear  of  disturbances  in  prison,  we  constantly 
read  in  the  police  reports  of  the  most  violent  and  motiveless  outbreaks 
in  these  pauper  asylums.  The  common  apology  of  the  offenders  is, 
that  it  has  all  been  ''  by  way  of  a  lark."  After  making  all  possible 
allowance  for  the  romping  turbulence  of  half-a-hundred  young  men 
and  women  thrown  unexpectedly  together,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for 
the  absurd  and  causeless  violence  exhibited  on  these  occasions,  except 
on  the  theory  of  transient  irrationality.  Boys,  on  the  breaking-up  for 
the  holidays,  used,  in  our  young  days,  to  break  up  forms,  and  desks^ 
and  schooUroom  furniture,  with  a  ruthless  hand ;  but  it  was  done  as 
the  symbol  of  emancipation  from  scholastic  rule,  and  of  a  return  to  the 
fireedom  of  home.  The  emblem  might  be  rude,  but  it  had  its  meaning* 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  find  any  emblematic  expression  in  the  wanton 
destraction  of  property  that  generally  attends  the  ^Marking"  of  our 
casual  paupers  ;  but  if  we  ascribe  it,  as  we  may  fairly  do,  to  a  spirit  of 
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mischief  and  ill-nature,  we  are  justified  in  classing  it  with  those  other 
eccentric  irregularities  which,  on  our  theory,  are  acts  of  irrationalitj,^ 
though  too  transient  to  imply  more  than  a  progressive  step  towards 
total  alienation  of  mind. 

This  combination  to  effect  a  common  purpose  of  turbulent  mischief, 
exactly  corresponds  with  the  disposition  of  confirmed  lunatics  of  the 
Tiolent  class,  should  accident  bring  them  together  unwatched  by  thdr 
attendants  j  the  only  difference  being,  that  they  will,  perhaps,  injure 
each  other  as  much  as  the  property  within  their  reach,  so  that  the 
concert  or  combination  is  less  conspicuously  developed.  This  may 
argue  a  nearer  approach  to  total  alienation  of  reason ;  but,  nevertheless, 
mischief  is  the  type  of  irrationality  in  both  cases. 

Another  resemblance  in  the  results  of  acknowledged  irrationality 
and  incorrigible  criminality,  is  to  be  found  in  the  absence  of  common 
decency,  as  regards  the  infirmities  of  nature,  or  social  decorum.  There 
are  occasionally,  though  rarely,  positions  in  life  where  reason  herself 
prescribes  a  temporary  dex)arture  from  that  modesty  which  is  a  part  of 
our  fallen  nature,  and  was  the  first  evidence  of  our  fall;  but  when  no 
emergency  arises,  this  insensibility  to  appearances  is  one  of  the  most 
certain  signs  of  ^t  degradation  which  attends  the  departure  of  reason. 
The  same  feature  is  broadly  devdoped  not  only  in  the  worst  classes  of 
our  convicts,  but  also  among  our  disorderiy  paupers.  Duty  has  some- 
times called  us  to  the  houses  occupied  by  the  most  d^raded  of  our 
metropolitan  poor^  and  there  we  have  witnessed  scenes  tbat  argued  a 
total  deprivation  of  moral  sense;  but  we  have  invariably  found,  even 
among  the  poorest,  that  where  character  remained  unsullied,  the  decen- 
des  of  life  were,  at  least  outwardly,  observed. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  iarace  the  dose  similarity  of  results  in 
further  points.  The  same  jealousy  and  distrust,  the  same  submissive- 
ness  to  authority  in  constant  and  severe  exercise,  accompanied  by  the 
same  vigilance  of  cunning  to  escape  from  it,  the  same  habits  of  dissem- 
bling and  decdt,  the  same  restlessness  of  body  and  anxiety  about 
trifles,  and  more  than  all,  perhaps,  the  same  indifference  to  danger^ 
strangely  attended  by  awe  of  corporal  punishment,  mark  both  the 
criminal  and  the  iirational  being.  It  is  a  curious  inquiry,  but  our 
limits  forbid  us  to  prosecute  it  further.  We  have,  we  think,  shown 
that  in  progress,  in  objectfif,  and  in  results,  tiiere  is  an  identity  of  cha* 
fBcter  in  crime  and  insanity.  This  naturally  leads  us  to  investigation 
cf  the  cause;  and  we  have  suggested  a  theory  which  gives  a  common 
origin  to  both,  and  warrants  the  oondusion  that,  however  they  may 
differ  in  name  and  in  responsibility,  insanity  and  criminality  intend  the 
same  status  of  the  human  being  in  regard  to  his  rational  or  intdlectual 
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functions,  excepting  onlj  in  those  cases  where  a  morbid  derangement  of 
ihe  organic  structure  is  apparent. 

We  anticipate  an  inquiry  which  will  be  made  to  test  our  theory. 
Does  it  appear  that  insanity,  in  its  perfect  and  incurable  form,  is  found 
more  frequently  in  the  convict  class  than  in  others?  We  have  no 
accessible  statistics  to  supply  an  answer  to  this  question ;  nor  should 
we  be  satisfied  with  that  answer,  even  if  it  were  fayourable  to  our 
theory.  Scarcely  a  week  passes  over  but  we  find  men  of  undoubted 
sdenoe  and  experience,  with  ample  opportunity  for  observation,  and 
abundant  learning  to  guide  it,  who,  nevertheless,  differ  widely  in  their 
opinion  in  any  given  case.  We  ascribe  this  diversity  of  opinion  to  the 
want  of  any  acknowledged  principle  of  analysis ;  but  if,  with  all  these 
advantages  to  aid  them,  our  most  eminent  authorities  are  so  much  at 
variance,  what  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  report,  however  faithful  in 
intention,  of  some  two  or  three  young  and  comparatively  unknown 
men,  suooessively  sent  out  in  charge  of  a  convict  ship,  or  a  convict 
station  ?  But  if  the  answer  were  all  worthy  of  confidence,  and  adverse 
to  our  theoiy,  it  would  still  be  inconclusive.  The  great  majority  of 
convicts  are  young  and  in  the  prime  of  life.  From  the  hour  of  their 
oonviction.  they  are  placed  on  the  strictest  system  of  restraint  and 
dietetic  discipline  ;  they  are  debarred  from  all  opportunity  of  excess; 
even  their  tempers  are  kept  in  constant  check,  and  their  bodily  health 
is  sedulously  watched.  Under  such  very  favourable  circumstances,  all 
morbid  action  is  likely  to  be  arrested,  and  reason  may  often  be  restored. 
Nor  is  it  part  of  our  case  that  the  convict,  as  such,  is  necessarily  ad- 
vanced to  that  stage  of  progression  when  reason  becomes  prostrated  by 
defeat  j  though,  in  the  case  of  the  contumacious  convict,  self-placed 
beyond  the  power  of  secondary  punishment  by  reiterated  and  unceasing 
orime;,  wo  believe  the  consummation  to  be  complete.  Our  theory,  there- 
fore, remains  intact  by  the  result  of  the  supposed  inquiry,  whatever  it 
may  be ;  but  the  inquiry  is  one  of  such  importance,  that  we  trust  the 
legislature  will  require  such  returns  as  the  nature  of  the  case  allows  of 
being  made. 

A  similar  test  may  be  suggested  in  the  case  of  the  Society  of  Friends; 
fi)r,  more  accustomed  as  they  are  by  education  to  habitual  self-control, 
insanity,  according  to  our  theoiy,  ought,  among  them,  to  be  of  com- 
parativdy  rare  occurrence. 

Here^  too,  as  we  beUeve,  the  statistics  are  not  obtainable  with  suflBicient 
aoonracy  to  justify  absolute  reliance  upon  them;  but  so  fisur  as  we  haf^ 
them,  they  ace  most  favourable  to  our  views;  we  may  observe  thai 
these  statistics  are  deficient  in  one  important  feature,  a  defect  which 
they  share  in  common  with  all  lunacy  returns;  no  distinction  la  made 
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between  patients  labouring  under  an  insanity  induced  by  predisposing 
causes  of  acknowledged  influence  and  those  cases  in  which  a  predis- 
posing cause  cannot  be  detected.  It  is  to  the  latter  alone,  as  we  have 
r  peatedly  said,  that  we  propose  to  apply  our  theory.  It  may  also  be 
observed  that  hereditary  taint,  where  it  exists,  is  more  likely  to  be  pro- 
pagated in  the  Society  of  Friends,  because  its  members  notoriously 
intermarry  with  each  other,  with  a  frequency  not  occurring  in  any  other 
limited  circle;  and  lastly,  it  should  be  noticed  that,  from  the  peculiar 
constitution  of  the  society,  it  is  their  practice  to  send  to  their  asylums 
yery  slight  and  equivocal  cases  of  derangement;  these  swell  the  number 
of  the  inmates,  though  it  may  be  doubted  if  they  are  of  a  type  sufficiently 
decided  to  affect  any  theory  founded  upon  such  statistics.  Subject  to 
these  remarks,  we  may  quote  the  following  calculations  of  Dr.  Thumam. 
The  average  number  of  the  Society  in  England  and  Wales  during  the 
twenty  years,  1820  to  1840,  appears  to  have  been  17,900  of  all  ages: 
for  reasons  which  he  does  not  explain,  but  which  we  may  presume  to  be, 
that  insanity  does  not  usually  occur  in  extreme  youth  or  age,  he  takes 
only  10,000  for  the  basis  of  his  calculation;  he  assumes  that  the  Retreat 
at  York  embraces  in  its  experience  all  cases  that  occur  in  the  Society; 
this  experience  will  give  1  in  2196,  for  the  proportion  of  original  (as 
opposed  to  recurring)  cases  of  lunacy  in  a  population  of  10,000,  annually : 
but  he  adds  to  the  cases  of  the  Retreat  such  a  number  as  he  considers 
may  not  be  sent  there,  being  left  to  private  treatment  at  home;  and  thus 
coirected,  he  estimates  the  proportion  at  1  in  1790.  By  including  the 
experience  of  the  Retreat  at  Bloomfield,  near  Dublin,  he  further  increases 
the  proportion  to  1  in  1590,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
general  accuracy  of  this  result,  though  it  is  not  very  clear  whether  he 
means  to  limit  this  larger  result  to  Ireland,  or  extend  it  to  England. 

Much  variety  of  opinion  has  prevailed  as  to  the  comparative  exemption 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  from  this  calamity,  in  relation  to  other  classes 
of  the  conmiunity.  Dr.  Thumam,  in  quoting  the  conflicting  opinions 
of  Dr.  Burrows,  Ehr.  Jaoobi,  Dr.  Jolien,  and  Dr.  Haslam,  inclines  to  the 
side  of  partial  but  not  signal  exemption ;  so  at  least  we  construe  his 
remarks,  though  they  are  avowedly  made  with  hesitation:  he  states 
distinctly,  however,  that  the  statistics  of  the  Retreat  ''show  that 
intemperance  and  other  causes  of  frequent  operation  in  the  world  at 
large  are  rarely  met  with  as  causes  of  insanity  in  this  community ;" 
ike  chief  ground  of  his  hesitation  in  arriving  at  a  more  definite  con- 
dusion,  is  the  absence  of  data  on  either  side  of  sufficient  accuracy.  Let 
us,  however,  compare  his  results  with  such  data  as  we  possess.  In  the 
Report  of  the  Comnussioners  in  Lunacy  of  1844,  a  table  b  given, 
extending  only  to  the  pauper  class,  in  which  the  proportion  of  cases  to 
the  population  of  England  and  Wales  is  given  as  1  in  1019  for  1842, 
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and  1  in  980  for  1843;  and  in  the  same  report,  a  "  General  Statement*' 
is  published,  "  of  the  total  number  of  2)er8ons  ascertained  to  be  insane 
in  England  and  Wales,"  under  date  of  the  1st  January,  1844;  this 
number  is  20,893,  which,  compared  with  the  population  according 
to  the  census  of  1841,  will  give  1  in  784  for  the  index  of  English  and 
Welsh  insanity;  but  this  includes  only  such  patients  as  are  inmates  of 
public  institutions,  or  found  lunatic  by  legal  inquisition:  a  large 
correction  must  be  ma<le  for  the  unasoertainable  proportion  of  private 
patients,  in  families  whose  circumstances  do  not  compel  them  to  transfer 
a  deranged  relative  to  a  public  asyltmi;  if  we  estimate  this  as  an  additioii 
of  a  twentieth  part*  to  the  sum  of  lunacy  stated  by  the  commissioners, 
and  such  an  estimate  seems  moderate,  we  obtain  1  in  745  for  the  ratia 
of  lunatics  to  the  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1841. 

According  to  Dr.  Thumam*s  experience,  predisposing  causes  are  to  be' 
found  equally  among  the  Society  of  Friends  as  among  other  bodies^ 
with  the  single  exception  of  intemperance:  the  term,  of  course,  not" 
being  confined  to  its  vulgar  acceptation  of  excess  in  drinking,  but 
including  every  form  of  excessive  self-indulgence.  If,  with  this  exception^ 
the  predisposing  causes  operate  with  equal  force  in  the  Society  of 
Friends  as  elsewhere,  it  follows  that  any  greater  prevalence  of  insanity 
in  other  classes  is  ascribuble  to  ''intemperance;",  according  to  the 
calculations  we  have  just  given  this  greater  prevalence  is  measured  by 
the  difference  between  1  in  745  and  1  in  1590,  or  very  nearly  one  half : 
thus,  so  far  as  the  data  that  we  do  possess  extend,  one  half  of  our  cases 
of  insanity  are  proved  to  be  caused  by  excess  of  self-indulgence,  or,  iet 
other  words,  by  the  habitual  gratification  of  our  passions,  ultra  ther 
liecessary  wants  of  our  animal  nature. 

If  we  were  to  found  our  calculations  on  a  more  recent  report  of  the^ 
commissioners,  the  case  would  be  yet  stronger;  for,  on  the  1st  January, 
1847,  the  number  of  lunatics  had  increased  to  26,516,  and  this  would 
give  the  ratio  of  1  to  618  as  the  proportion  of  lunatics  to  the  population^ 
instead  of  1  to  715:  so  that  by  the  same  process  of  reasoning,  con-* 
siderably  more  than  one  half  would  be  shown  to  be  the  victims  of 
habitual  self-indulgence;  this,  however,  would  be  fallacious,  because  the 
population  of  the  country  in  1847,  largely  exceeded  the  census  of  1841; 
we  need  not  resort  to  any  fallacy  to  strengthen  the  argument,  for  the 
statistics  contained  in  the  report  of  1847  disclose  another  fact  whick 

*  la  the  Report  of  1847>  the  commissioners  observe  that  the  higher  and  middle 
elasses  contribute  their  share  of  the  lanatics  of  the  kingdom  in  the  proportion  of  5000 
to  18,800;  this  would  justify  the  addition  of  a  much  larger  part  than  a  twentieth,  it 
being  among  those  classes  that  priTatc  patients  are  usually  found.  'We  refer  to  the  fact 
principally,  however,  for  another  reason:  it  justifies  an  argument  subsequently  adopted 
m  the  text  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  lunacy,  induced  by  habitual  intemperance,  with 
that  status  of  hardened  criminality  which  otherwise  would  appear  to  be  almost  confined 
to  the  pauper  class. 
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will  far  extend  the  proportion  which  we  have  assigned  to  self-indulgence 
as  a  predisposing  cause.  It  is  stated  (p.  274)  that,  ''  of  the  entire 
number  of  lunatics  in  workhouses,  computed  at  6020,  or  thereabouts, 
two-thirds  at  the  least,  or  upwards  of  4000,  would  be  properly  placed  in 
the  first  class,"  that  is,  in  the  dass  of  ''the  weak  minded,  imbecile,  or 
idiotic.**  If  this  analysis  of  so  large  a  proportion  as  one-fourth  of  the 
kmacy  of  the  country,  is  accurate,  it  follows  that  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  body  of  26,516  fall  within  the  same  dass,  leaving  only  8840 
iribose  insanity  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  extraordinary  or  predisposing 


We  hare  stated  that  the  dififeruice  between  1  in  745  and  1  in  1590 
If  the  measure  of  insanity  caused  by  intemperance  j  but  if  we  are  to 
infer  from  the  quotation  jiist  made  firom  the  report  of  1847,  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  sum  total  of  insanity  consist  of  imbecile  or  idiotic  cases, 
we  must  deduct  two-thirds  from  74^  and  then  the  measure  of  insanity 
caused  by  intemperance  will  be  the  difference  between  1  in  249  and  1 
in  1590 :  or,  in  other  words,  more  than  fiye-sixths  of  the  insanity  in 
Enc^aad.  and  Wales  is  to  be  ascribed  to  habitual  self-indulgence. 

Our  argument^  then,  is  briefly  this: — 

In  the  Sodety  of  Friends,  where  intemperance  is  not  a  predisposing 
eanse,  one  peison  in  1590  is  insane. 

In  society  at  large,  where  intemperance  is  added  to  other  predisposing 
canses  common  to  both,  one  person  in  745  is  insane. 

Of  tdiese  745,  two-thirds  are  imbecile  or  idiotic,  being  a  form  of 
insanity  almost  uniyersally  traceable  to  organic  malformation  or  to 
■enility:  deducting  two-thirds,  249  will  remain  for  the  number  whose 
lunacy  is  to  be  attributed  to  causes  of  which  the  operation  is  more  or 
less  problematical,  intemperance  being  one  of  them. 

If  then  only  one  in  1590  b  insane,  where  intemperance  does  not 
operate,  and  one  in  249  where  intemperance  does  operate,  other  predis- 
posing causes  being  <Kunmon  to  both,  it  follows  that  more  than  five- 
■izths  become  lunatic  through  intemperance :  a  word  which,  properly 
translated,  meana  habitual  and  irrational  indulgence  of  animal  passion. 

The  accurate  reader  will  at  once  remark  that  to  raise  our  proportion 
from  a  half  to  fiye-sixths,  we  haye  deducted  the  idiotic  from  the  mass  of 
hmacy  in  the  community  at  large,  but  not  from  the  lunacy  of  the 
lUends;  to  a  very  limited  extent  we  admit  the  inaccuracy,  but  we  are 
not  guilty  of  it  unadvisedly.  The  professional  experience  of  Dr.  Thur- 
nam,  on  which  we  rely  for  the  statisticB  of  Quaker  lunacy,  supplies  us 
with  this  remarkable  fact:— 

^  Idiotoy  and  positiye  imbecility  frt>m  birth  appear  to  be  of  yery 
imfr^uent  occurrence  in  the  Society  of  Friends  as  compared  with  the 
general  population  of  this  country."    And  he  giyes  a  yery  satisfEictoiy 
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reason  for  it.  ''  It  is,  perhaps,  not  improbable  that  many  in  this  society 
who,  by  careful  nursing,  survive  the  period  of  infancy,  and  are  merely 
distinguished  by  these  slightest  shades  of  mental  weakness,  would,  imder 
less  favourable  circumstances  in  the  lower  walks  of  life,  in  the  world  at 
large,  have  grown  up  as  positive  idiots;  or  that,  with  that  delicate 
organization  which  distinguishes  them,  and  which  they  perhaps  inherited, 
would  never  have  been  reared  at  all." 

We  think  that  this  is  a  sufficient  authority  for  deducting  the  imbe* 
die  from  one  side  of  the  proportion,  and  omitting  to  deduct  it  on  the 
other. 

So  &r,  then,  as  we  are  supplied  with  data,  it  is  dear  that  the  ezpe-- 
rience  of  the  profession  confirms  our  theory.  Insanify  in  the  large 
majority  of  cases  is  induced  by  the  excessive  indulgence  of  those  passioDS 
which  Gk>d  has  given  us  as  necessary  stimulants  for  the  support  and  pro- 
pagation of  our  animal  nature;  and  we  have  endeavoured  to  exhibit  the 
actual  working  of  the  process  by  which  insanity  ia  thus  induced,  in  the 
successive  defeats  of  reason  by  the  superior  strength  of  passion  when 
indulged.  There  will  always  be  found,  especially  in  the  world  of  science, 
determined  cavillers  at  a  new  principle,  or  more  accurately,  in  the  present 
case,  we  should  say,  at  a  new  application  of  an  old  principle;  we  may, 
therefore,  anticipate  the  question — ^What  is  here  meant  by  the  term 
"  reason,"  or  in  what  sense  is  it  used? 

This  is  a  convenient  opportunity  for  introducing  a  remark  of  value  ta 
our  theory*  The  doctrine  of  perpetual  internal  conflict  between  right 
and  wrong  is  of  very  ancient  date.  Cicero  arrived  at  it  by  induction 
from  philosophy  alone.  St.  Paul,  writing  under  holy  inspiration,^ 
describes  the  conflict  in  very  similar,  but  yet  more  specific  language  :— 

"For  that  which  I  do,  I  allow  not :  for  what  I  would,  that  do  I  not; 
but  what  I  hate,  that  do  I.  If,  then,  I  do  that  which  I  would  not,  I 
consent  unto  the  law  that  it  is  good.  Now  then,  it  is  no  more  I  that  da 
it,  but  sin  that  dwelleth  in  me.  For  I  know  that  in  me,  that  is,  in  my 
flesh,  dwelleth  no  good  thing :  for  to  will  ia  present  with  me ;  but  how 
to  perform  that  wUch  is  good,  I  find  not  For  the  good  that  I  would,  I 
do  not :  but  the  evil  which  I  would  not,  that  I  do.  Now,  if  I  do 
that  I  would  not,  it  is  no  more  I  that  do  it,  but  sin  that  dwelleth  in. 
me.  I  find,  then,  a  law,  that  when  I  would  do  good,  evil  is  present  with 
me;" 

The  authors  of  our  liturgy,  partly  on  the  authority  we  may  presume 
of  this  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  have  introduced  a  prayer 
in  the  collect  for  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent. 

"  Give  us  grace  to  use  such  abstinence,  that^  our  flesh  being  subdued 
to  the  Spirit,  we  may  ever  obey  thy  Qodly  motions  to  righteom* 
ness,"  Ac. 
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We  seem  vrarranted,  not  only  by  these  passages,  but  by  the  whole 
tenour  of  revelation,  in  the  belief  that  there  is,  not  in  any  metaphorical 
sense,  but  in  actual  fact,  a  warfare  carried  on  between  good  and  malig- 
nant spirits,  of  which,  for  some  mysterious  purpose  which  it  is  not  per- 
mitted to  us  to  penetrate,  humanity  is  the  field;  it  may  be  that  these  hos- 
tilities extend  to  the  whole  material  worid,  visible  or  invisible,  or  even 
to  regions  where  matter  is  unknown;  the  strong  presumption,  however, 
is  the  other  way,  and  that  the  spirit  which  we  call  sin,  is  allowed  no 
wider  range  than  the  earth  which  we  inhabit;  for  though,  most 
assuredly,  the  great  sacrifice  offered  for  the  atonement  of  man,  would 
suffice  for  the  sins  of  all  created  existence  throughout  the  boundless 
realms  of  space,  yet  as  our  insignificant  particle  of  matter  called  the 
earth  was  selected  for  the  altar  appropriate  to  the  sacrifice,  the  inference 
is  either  that  we  are  the  most  favoured  or  the  most  wicked  of  God's 
creation;  or  yet,  more  probably,  that  we  are  the  only  beings  of  limited 
existence  who  have  dared  to  range  ourselves  with  the  fallen  immortal 
spirits  in  their  resistance  to  the  Creator's  will.  Milton  was  a  sound 
divine,  no  less  than  a  sublime  poet,  and  such  certainly  appears  to  have 
been  his  creed.  But  it  is  foreign  to  our  subject  to  enter  upon  such 
mysteries,  nor  is  the  infirmity  of  human  understanding  equal  to  the 
inquiry.  We  advert  to  them  only  to  remark  that  our  analysis  of  the 
struggle  between  reason  and  passion,  as  a  metaphysical  thesis,  is  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  what  revelation  has  deigned  to  tell  us  of  the  unseen 
warfare  that  obtains  between  immortal  spirits.  The  conflict  itself  is, 
doubtless,  the  same,  whether  we  choose  to  describe  it  by  one  name  or 
another.  St.  Paul  sjieaks  of  "  evil"  and  "  himself"  as  the  contending 
parties,  whom  we  designate  as  passion  and  reason.  Our  object  has  not 
been  to  start  any  new  hypothesis,  but  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  Scriptural 
truth  as  a  clue  to  the  explanation  of  that  phenomenon  which  has  so  long 
perplexed  us ;  where  shall  we  fix  the  limit  of  man*s  res|>onsibility  as  a 
rational  being,  in  reference  to  the  laws  of  society]  It  is  with  this  view 
that  we  have  attempted,  it  may  be  feebly  and  unsatisfactorily,  to  pro- 
pound a  somewhat  novel  theory,  as  to  the  actual  development  of  this 
conflict  by  its  visible  effects  on  the  moral  and  physical  organization  of 
man. 

We  proceed  with  our  answer  to  the  anticipated  question,  in  what 
sense  we  use  the  term  "  reason." 

Every  animal,  whether  human  or  bestial,  is  endowed  with  certain  pro- 
perties for  self-preservation  and  self-generation ;  in  the  lower  orders  of 
creation  these  properties  are  called  instinct ;  man,  as  an  animal,  enjoys 
An  instinct  too,  but  in  him  the  instinctive  faculties  are  associated  with 
powers  of  a  far  higher  quality,  with  a  view  to  preparation  for  a  nobler 
and  an  eternal  state  of  existence. 
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HLs  instinct;  apart  from  tbeso  higher  powers,  resembles  the  instinct 
of  anj  other  animal  in  its  essential  i)roperties.  It  is  perfect  from  his 
birth;  it  is  not  progressive,  because  it  is  incapable  of  improvement. 
Instinct  guides  him  to  the  breast ;  instinct  dictates  the  squalling  of  the 
infant  as  well  as  the  bleating  of  the  lamb;  instinct  makes  him  shun 
pain,  and  cry  for  protection  from  approaching  danger;  the  infant  will 
shrink  from  a  dog  or  a  cat  as  soon  as  his  eyes  are  capable  of  observa- 
tion; he  fears  entering  a  field  where  cattle  are  feeding;  he  shrinks  from 
the  touch  of  strangers,  and  will  even  hide  himself  on  their  entrance ;  he 
runs  to  his  mother  at  the  howling  of  the  storm  or  the  pattering  of  the 
hail ;  all  this  fear  is  instinctive,  and  shared  by  the  infant  with  the 
animal  creation.  As  he  advances  to  puberty,  other  instinctive  feelings 
are  awakened,  and  are  indicated  by  the  same  change  of  manner,  appear- 
ance, and  disposition,  that  mark  the  puberty  of  brutes. 

But  though  his  instinct  is  not  progressive,  those  higher  powers  with 
whidi  it  is  associated  are ;  he  is  at  an  early  age  conscious  of  a  will  to 
obey  or  to  resist  his  animal  propensities :  he  cannot  define  this  elective 
power,  but  he  feels  it :  he  is  sensible  of  a  freedom  of  action  wholly 
independent  of  his  animal  nature:  he  marks  the  distinction  between 
himself  and  dumb  animals,  not  merely  in  outward  form  or  in  their 
respective  objects  of  desire,  but  in  volition.  It  may  be  restrained 
by  circumstances,  it  may  be  fettered  by  parental  authority;  but  still 
he  feels  and  enjoys  tlie  mil.  This  development  of  will  in  inde- 
pendence of  necessity,  is  the  ray  which  opens  the  bud  of  reason;  what 
may  be  its  germ  is  known  only  to  the  Creator  who  planted  it.  As  it 
expands,  it  exhibits  faculties  of  calculation,  of  deduction,  and  of  antici- 
pation. He  finds  these  faculties  subservient  to  his  animal  wants,  which 
instinct  explains,  though  it  can  no  longer  provide  the  means  of  gratify- 
ing, and  here  the  range  of  uninstructed  reason  closes.  If  we  could 
conceive  a  man  abandoned  at  this  crisis  to  absolute  solitude  in  the 
steppes  of  Tartary  or  the  wilds  of  America,  and  destitute  of  all  means 
of  information  from  social  intercourse,  it  is  probable  that  he  would 
degenerate  into  mere  animal  existence,  though  gifted  with  more  cun- 
ning and  less  instinctive  sagacity  than  the  ourang-outang.  He  would 
indulge  to  satiety  when  food  was  abundant,  but  if  sickness  followed  the 
indulgence,  his  rationality  might  prevail  to  check  the  repetition,  till 
long  privation  provoked  to  a  second  surfeit ;  if  the  pain  of  sickness  had 
been  great,  instinct  would  step  in  to  restrain  hinii,  and  reason  would 
suggest  reserving  out  of  the  abundance  for  a  future  meal;  but  whatever 
aid  he  might  thus  derive  from  reason  in  self-preservation,  self  would 
still  remain  the  sole  object  of  his  thoughts,  and  animal  indulgence  the 
single  end  of  all  his  efforts.  In  such  a  case  reason  would  not  become 
enfeebled,  simply  because  she  would  be  subjected  to  no  struggle :  subject 
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to  no  law  but  that  imposed  by  instinct  for  the  preservation  of  tlie 
animal,  slie  could  violate  no  obligation;  and  the  stronger  she  found  the 
animal  passions,  the  more  imperative  would  be  her  duty  to  contrive  for 
their  gratification.  She  would  probably  become  the  slave  of  passion 
when  consdous  of  no  responsibility  to  any  other  master. 

But  the  development  of  will  not  only  gives  its  first  bloom  to  the 
reasoning  power,  but  informs  the  juvenile  logician  that  there  is  imposed 
on  his  action  an  artificial  constraint  under  the  name  of  law :  his  will 
prompts  him  to  the  gratification  of  his  instinctive  wants;  his  reason 
suggests  the  means  of  gratification;  and,  simultaneously  with  this  newly 
acquired  servant,  he  discovers  that  physical  restraint  impedes  the 
freedom  of  his  action,  though  not  of  his  volition.  First  there  is  the 
law  of  the  nursery;  he  resists  and  is  sent  to  bed.  Then  there  is  the  law 
of  the  school ;  he  still  resists  and  is  whipped.  The  law  of  the  academy 
follows;  he  still  resists  and  still  is  punished,  restraint  being  throughout 
associated  with  disgrace.  At  length,  emancipated  from  all  physicai 
control,  he  enters  on  the  world  at  large,  and  there  finds  that  a  double 
code  of  law  is  enforced ;  the  penalty  of  a  breach  of  the  one  being  corporal 
punishment  combined  with  infamy;  the  breach  of  the  other  being 
visited  by  disgrace  and  exclusion  from  his  caste.  Where  education  has 
been  based  on  religion,  he  finds  a  yet  more  formidable  check,  and  yet 
more  dreadful  penalties,  though  more  remote. 

Reason  b  thus  exercised  in  early  life  by  continued  struggle,  and  gains 
strength  by  the  confiict  because  she  is  assisted  by  physical  and  foreign 
discipline;  while  this  continues  she  can  do  battle  with  volition  and 
bring  it  into  habitual  subjection.  The  triumph  tells  to  her  advantage 
even  on  the  score  of  gratification,  for  if  less  intense  it  is  more  certain 
in  its  occurrence  and  innocuous  in  its  results.  At  length,  however,  this 
foreign  aid  is  withdrawn,  so  far  as  regards  immediate  check;  the  penal 
consequences  of  indulgence  to  excess  are  removed  to  a  distance,  and 
reason  and  passion  are  left  in  an  open  field  to  '^  fight  it  out"  as  best 
they  may.  The  will  desires  to  remove  all  impediments  to  gratification ; 
the  faculties  of  calculation,  deduction,  and  foresight  soon  devise  a  way, 
but  they  at  the  same  time  distinguish  danger  in  the  distance,  which 
instinct  cannot  see,  and  to  which  volition  will  not  give  credence.  If 
these  faculties,  which  we  conventionally  express  by  the  term  "  reason," 
retain  the  power  g^ven  to  them  by  habit,  volition  remains  in  subjection 
still;  if  the  force  of  habit  is  relaxed,  volition  regains  her  early 
ascendancy,  and  the  animal  predominates  over  the  intellectual;  this 
ascendancy  is  at  first  transient.  It  is  a  part  of  our  animal  nature,  and 
mercifully  ordained  by  the  Creator,  that  pain,  whether  of  mind  or  body, 
is  only  a  present  sensation ;  man  cannot  long  exist  under  the  pressure 
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of  unceasing  pain ;  as  physical  causes  will  always  produce  their  physical 
effect;  pain  will  follow  the  first  transgression  of  temperate  limits;  while 
the  pain  continues^  reason  condemns  volition  for  its  folly,  and  resolres  to 
withhold  further  aid  to  its  gratification.  The  pain  subsides,  and  soon 
ceases  to  be  recollected  in  all  its  acuteness,  or  even  to  be  forgotten 
altogether.  A  first  offence  entails  no  permanent  disgrace,  and  reasoa 
begins  to  urge  that  she  has  overrated  the  distress  of  punishment :  she 
has  undergone  it  once,  and  it  is  not  so  severe  in  recollection  as  it  used 
to  seem  in  anticipation;  thus  she  is  prepared  to  yield  more  readily  on 
her  next  encounter  with  volition. 

It  is  another  general  law  of  pathology  that  the  second  attacks  of  the 
same  disease  are,  in  their  immediate  and  painful  symptoms,  less  intense 
than  the  first,  where  the  complaint  is  not,  in  its  nature,  chronic,  or  pro- 
ceeding from  constitutional  affection :  cases  are  constantly  to  be  met 
with  where  the  reiterated  recurrence  of  a  local  disorder,  gives  it  an 
incurable  hold  upon  the  system,  and  yet  the  patient  scarcely  suffers 
pain  amounting  to  inconvenience,  though  in  its  earliest  stages,  the  pain 
was  acute. 

Something  of  this  kind  obtains  in  excessive  self-indulgence :  smoking 
^ves  a  ^miliar  illustration;  the  first  time  that  the  fumes  of  tobacco 
are  inhaled  to  even  a  moderate  extent,  most  distressing  sickness  follows; 
the  second  time,  if  the  interval  is  long,  the  same  result  will  follow,  but 
the  nausea  will  be  less  and  of  shorter  duration:  after  three  or  four 
experiments,  this  painiul  derangement  of  the  stomach  is  no  longer  fdt^ 
unless  the  indulgence  has  been  extreme ;  and  eventually  a  man  will 
smoke  all  day  unconscious  of  any  inconvenience.  Many  other  morbid 
affections  would  admit  of  similar  illustration,  but  for  obvious  reasons  we 
forbear. 

Beason,  when  defeated  in  her  second  conflict  with  volition,  again 
suffers  the  penalty  of  pain,  but  in  a  less  aggravated  form:  the  effect  of 
intemperance  b  the  same  in  character  but  less  in  degree,  and  its  recol- 
lection less  admonitory,  after  every  successive  trial;  the  seeds  of  chronie 
disease  and  permanent  debility  are  abundantly  sown,  but  the  painful 
paroxysms  that  at  first  were  instant  in  their  sequence,  are  no  longer 
felt;  thus  the  penalty,  though  still  inevitable,  is  more  remote,  and 
reason,  not  sustained  by  immediate  apprehension,  is  more  and  more 
enfeebled  in  her  resistance. 

We  have  thus  for  only  described  the  struggle  as  it  might  obtain 
equally  in  the  hypothetical  case  which  we  have  put,  of  an  utter  outcast 
from  society;  a  struggle  between  volition  and  reason,  where  pain  is  the 
only  restrictive  penalty;  and  we  have  adopted  this  simple  form  because 
it  affords  a  plain  view  of  its  nature  and  progress.     Though  the  laws  of 
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society  interpose  other  restrictive  penalties,  and  so  far  Lave  strengthened 
reason  for  the  conflict,  the  tactics  of  the  warfare  remain  the  same 
whether  we  place  man  in  a  social  or  solitary  condition. 

The  inference  which  we  are  entitled  to  draw  from  these  premises  is, 
that  it  is  exactly  in  proportion  as  self-control  is  rendered  habitual  by 
early  training,  that  reason  is  enabled  to  retain  her  powers  in  health  and 
strength  through  life.  The  force  of  habit  must  be  added  to  the  force  of 
reason  to  keep  the  volition  of  the  animal  in  constant,  unvarying  sub- 
jection. It  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  overlook  or  depreciate  those 
better  motives  that  religion  inculcates,  or  that  all-powerful  support 
which  the  sincere  Christian  derives  from  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
we  are  considering  the  subject  in  the  only  light  that  befits  a  scientific 
journal ;  as  connected  with  metaphysical  inquiry  into  the  structure  of 
man  as  an  intellectual  animal,  gifted  with  instinctive  passion  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  self-controlling  faculties  on  the  other :  a  free  agent  as 
regards  his  volition,  yet  restricted  by  physical  and  social  responsibility 
as  regards  his  acts. 

Another  objection  which  may  be  raised  to  our  theory  appears  very 
plausible  at  its  first  enundation.  How  does  it  occur  that  when  the 
proportion  of  lunatics  among  the  higher  and  middle  classes  is  so  large 
as  5000  to  18,800,  or  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  whole  number,  the 
proportion  of  criminals  among  the  same  classes  is  so  extremely  small 
as  scarcely  to  amount  to  an  appreciable  quantity]  It  might  be  inferred 
that  where  so  many  are  found  incapable  of  subjecting  their  passions  to 
reason,  crime  would  abound  among  them  to  a  much  greater  extent,  if 
legal  criminality  and  inordinate  self-indulgence  are  identical  in  their 
origin,  their  progress,  their  objects,  and  their  results;  crime  is,  with 
rare  exceptions,  confined  to  the  pauper  class ;  lunacy,  having  regard  to 
their  relative  numbers  in  the  population  of  the  country,  is  nearly  twice 
as  prevalent  among  their  superiors;  assuming,  that  of  the  entire 
population  in  1841,  half  a  million  will  represent  the  higher  and  middle 
classes,  it  follows,  from  the  report  of  1847,  that  their  liability  to  insanity 
is  in  the  proportion  of  one  in  500,  while  the  corresponding  liability  of 
the  rest  of  the  community  is  only  one  in  840 :  but  the  proportion  of 
legal  criminals  is  at  least  100  to  1  against  the  pauper  class.  We  have 
no  data  to  estimate  this  latter  proportion;  it  may  more  likely  be  500 
to  1,  but  it  is  enough  ground  for  the  objection  to  take  the  lowest 
estimate.   We  promised  to  advert  to  this  topic  in  our  note  at  page  185. 

Instead  of  feeling  it  to  be  incongruous  with  our  theory,  we  think  the 
fact  goes  far  to  sustain  it;  we  have  already  alluded  to  it  in  a  former 
page,  but  only  cursorily.  It  is  almost  a  proverbial  remark,  that  our 
laws  are  made  for  the  poor  and  not  for  the  rich;  and  there  is  necessarily 
truth  in  the  remark^  though  not  in  the  sense  of  vulgar  declamation  on 
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the  hutsings.  Food  and  warmtli  are  the  most  pressing  of  our  natural 
wants,  as  well  as  the  most  frequent  in  their  occurrence;  the  cravings 
of  appetite,  whether  in  ourselves  or  in  those  who  are  dependent  on  us, 
must  be  satisfied  at  all  hazards,  and  there  is  only  an  inferior  degree  of 
urgency  in  the  necessity  for  clothing :  hence  the  pauper  is  so  often 
tempted  to  appropriate  the  property  of  others,  not  for  excessive  gratifi- 
cation, but  for  the  indispensable  nourishment  of  his  animal  nature  and 
in  strict  obedience  to  animal  instincts,  that  not  only  is  legislation  con- 
tinually at  work  for  the  protection  of  property,  but  our  judges,  for  the 
most  part,  reserve  the  severest  penalties  of  the  law  for  theft  or  fraud, 
visiting  crimes  against  the  person  with  comparative  lenity.  Every 
assize  and  every  quarter  sessions  produces  instances  of  transportation 
for  felonies  of  this  class,  in  absurd  contrast  with  imprisonment  for  a 
few  months  for  manslaughter,  or  assaults  with  intent,  &c.  The  life  of  a 
man  or  the  honour  of  a  woman  is  often  ludicrously  weighed  against 
a  loaf  or  a  yard  of  broad  cloth  in  our  scales  of  criminal  justice,  and 
kick  the  beam :  a  child  of  seven  years  of  age  is,  at  the  moment  we  are 
writing  this,  imprisoned  in  Knutsford  Q&ol  on  a  charge  of  stealing  a 
mug  of  the  value  of  a  penny!  This  extreme  severity  of  the  law  and  of 
the  judicial  caprice  with  which  it  is  administered,  not  to  mention  the 
enormous  expenses  of  prosecution,  induce  many  to  overlook  the  injury 
they  sustain ;  and  thus  the  pauper  who  begins  by  stealing  to  supply 
actiud  want,  is  emboldened  by  impunity  to  steal  for  gratification  of  his 
animal  passions,  ultra  the  necessity  of  his  case :  reason  in  vain  points 
to  consequences  when  experience  proves  impunity,  and  thus  she  loses 
all  the  aid  of  restrictive  penalties  in  resisting  the  assaults  of  passion. 
We  shall  presently  give  a  narrative  pregnant  with  illustration  of  this, 
and  shall  have  further  occasion  to  advert  to  the  same  topic  in  considering 
remedial  measures. 

The  higher  and  middle  ranks  of  life  are  not  exposed  to  similar 
temptation  till  a  long  career  of  extravagant  indulgence  has  reduced 
them  to  actiud  want ;  even  when  their  own  resources  fail  them,  the 
benevolence  of  friends,  or  more  prosperous  relatives,  steps  in  to  save 
them  from  actual  destitution.  Thus  the  insanity  induced  by  intern* 
perance  will  often  overtake  them  before  they  violate  any  law  but  that 
which  is  imposed  by  the  social  code  of  decency.  Even  when  reason  is 
rapidly  declining,  she  will  retain  sufficient  restraining  power  to  prevent 
a  man  incurring  unnecessary  hazard,  when  he  can  as  easily  obtain  satiety 
of  gratification  without  exposing  himself  to  legal  retribution.  The  loss 
of  caste  is  also  a  restraining  penalty,  strongly  operating  in  aid  of  reason 
among  the  higher  orders,  but  it  is  unknown  to  the  low-bom  pauper. 
Their  sensual  excesses,  therefore,  generally  take  a  direction  which  entails 
no  public  ignpminy.     As  for  disgrace  in  their  domestic  circles,  it  is 
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covered  by  a&ciiany  or,  itt  the  worsts  reirieyable  by  amexidineiit ;  but 
whatever  be  the  direetioii  of  a  pauper's  passions,  if  gratified  at  all,  they 
must  be  gratified  at  the  expense  of  others;  hence,  the  penal  law, 
though  made  alike  for  all,  seems,  by  its  almost  exclusive  application  to 
himself,  to  be  intended  for  him  alone.  Were  the  pauper  criminal  a 
man  of  wealth,  he  would  become  insane  before  he  is  marked  a  felon  ; 
but  being  a  pauper,  he  becomes  a  felon  hehte  he  is  ripe  for  the  asylum; 
abridgment  of  opportunity,  and  the  discipline  of  a  priscm,  preserve 
Um  in  the  incipient  stage. 

In  omfinnation  of  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
in  the  comparatively  few  cases  in  which  men  in  the  higher  walks  of  life 
become  amenable  to  the  law,  it  is  usually  found  that  it  is  for  some  of 
the  ofiences  that  fall  within  the  description  of  malicious  violence  to  the 
person.  When  the  passions  of  a  malignant  type  are  those  habitually 
indulged,  such  as  Anger,  jealousy,  revenge,  or  the  coarser  sensualities, 
xeason,  though  aided  by  all  the  restrictive  penalties  of  the  social  code, 
becomes  subdued  in  his  case  as  easily  as  in  the  lowest  class ;  murder, 
and  manslaughter  in  aU  its  variety  of  guilt,  violence  to  women,  and 
even  vindictive  ix^juries  to  property,  are  crimes  not  confined  to  the 
pauper  class;  though  far  more  frequent  among  them,  simply,  because 
reason  has  not  been  fortified  by  habits  of  self-control,  and  strengthened 
by  education. 

Nor  is  it  less  important  to  remark  tbat,  though  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  liable  to  other  predisposing  causes,  the  Society  of 
Friends  is  exempt  from  intemperance  as  an  inducement  to  insanity, 
and  equally  exempt  from  appearance  in  our  criminal  courts.  Some 
apurious  offsets  of  their  body  have  now  and  then  been  arraigned,  as,  for 
example,  Tawell ;  but  it  has  always  been  found,  on  inquiry,  tbat  in 
these  cases  the  dress  had  only  been  temporarily  assumed,  or  the  member- 
ship of  very  recent  date.  That  mental  powers  and  peculiarities  are  often 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation,  is  undoubtedly  true ;  but  it 
would  be  extravagant  to  infer  from  this,  any  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  dis- 
tinguishing the  whole  sect.  In  truth,  those  who  have  been  admitted  to 
terms  of  intimacy  with  them,  a  privilege  wUch  we  have  often  enjoyed, 
know  very  well  that,  as  a  body,  they  yield  to  none  in  strength  of 
passion,  or  generous  warmth  of  feeling.  Prudence,  certainly,  wears 
with  them  a  severe  aspect,  but  it  is  a  self-controlling,  not  a  freezing 
prudence.  Where  passion  is  right  in  its  direction,  and  noble  in  its 
object,  no  man  will  give  the  reina  to  it  with  more  freedom  than  a  cal- 
eidating  and  prudential  quaker. 

And,  to  adopt  the  habitual  phrase  of  one  nearly  allied  to  them,  the 
late  ^r  Fowell  Buxton,  who  was  not  less  sound  in  his  argument  than 
xedolute  on  his  point,  who  never  maintained  a  point  where  argument 
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was  wanting,  nor  wanted  argument  when  the  point  was  generous  and 
good,  ^  the  sum  of  our  argument  is  this,'' — man,  as  an  animal,  is  en- 
dowed with  instinctive  properties  for  self-preservation ;  but,  created  for 
responsibility,  volition  is  given  to  him  that  he  may  be  a  free  agent,  and 
certain  faculties  that  we  designate  as  '*  reason,**  are  also  given  to  guide 
his  acts  by  reference  to  their  consequences.  His  animal  instincts  impel 
him  in  a  right  direction,  and  his  volition,  partaking  of  animal  instinct, 
carries  him  to  excess ;  reason's  function  is  to  restrain  volition  in  its 
tendency  to  excess,  by  the  fear  of  penal  consequences  injurious  to  the 
animal  nature.  An  imceasing  conflict  is  thus  maintained  between  two 
antagonistic  powers.  There  can  be  no  compromise  between  them;  one 
or  the  other  must  succumb.  If  reason  habitually  triumph,  she  retains 
her  seat  till  death ;  if  she  habitually  yield,  at  last,  she  abdicates  from 
debility  and  exhaustion.  We  have  shown  the  identity  of  crime  with 
insanity,  in  its  progress,  its  objects,  and  its  results.  We  have  proved 
that  intemperance,  in  its  largest  sense,  is  the  predisposing  cause  of 
both,  except  in  such  lunacy  as  in  its  development  betrays  the  acknow- 
ledged signs  of  local  disease  or  organic  malformation ;  and  we  have 
drawn  this  proof  from  statistics  published  by  authority,  or  sanctioned 
by  large  medical  experience.  We  now  propose  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  remedy.  £nt  to  effect  a  break  in  our  elaborate  disser- 
tation, as  our  judges  retire  for  half-an-hour  at  one  o'clock  for  a  glass  of 
sherry,  after  a  speech  from  Thesiger  or  Kelly,  we  will  here  introduce 
our  promised  narrative,  in  the  same  homely  dress  of  grammar  and 
orthography  in  which  we  have  received  it.  It  is  extracted  from  an 
official  report  of  the  Rev.  I.  Clay,  the  chaplain  to  the  Preston  House  of 
Correction.  We  have  erased  some  portions  of  it  not  applicable  to  our 
subject.  It  will  be  found  to  contain  a  most  striking  picture  of  the 
gradualtty  of  intemperance  in  generating  crime.  It  is  the  auto- 
biography of  a  coiner. 

"  I  was  bom  in  1800.  My  father  was  nn  honest  and  an  upright  man, 
but  he  was  much  afraid  some  misfortune  would  occur  to  me,  and  his 
words  has  proved  true,  for  I  have  gone  through  more  than  all  my  sisters 
and  brothers  put  together;  but  I  have  earned  the  most  money.  With 
all  my  earnings  I  am  now  by  far  the  worst  off;  all  my  sisters  and 
brothers  ace  in  very  creditable  circumstances,  while  I  am  now  within  a 
prison  walls.  My  father  left  seven  children.  We  were  all  sent  to  live 
with  my  grandmother,  but  we  were  all  soon  separated.  I  was  put  to 
live  with  a  man  at  the  place  where  I  was  bom.  He  was  a  man  that  I 
befiere  never  attended  any  place  of  worship,  except  upon  the  occasion 
of  a  wedding  or  burying;  but  I  often  heard  him  and  his  mates  boasting 
whidi  had  &t  best  game  oock,  and  whidi  was  the  best  fighter.  He  had 
eight  brothers,  who  were  all  fighting  men:  they  were  all  hand-loom 
weavers,  and  they  kept  a  snugfurm.  It  was  about  the  time  that  peace 
was  made,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

o2 
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"  At  tlie  beginning  of  the  week,  for  two  or  three  days,  it  was  drinking, 
fighting,  and  cock-fighting,  card-playing,  <kc.  His  wife  died,  and  we 
were  then  removed  to  his  parents.  We  were  about  twenty,  all  in  one 
fiiinily.  There  I  learned  to  know  what  it  was  to  be  without  parents, 
for  I  was  under  the  control  of  the  whole  family :  if  I  disobeyed  any  of 
them,  I  was  rewarded  with  a  kick  or  a  blow.  One  Sunday  I  went  to 
see  my  grandmother,  and  I  had  four  or  five  cuts  on  my  forehead  and 
ears,  some  of  them  bleeding  at  the  time ;  so  my  grandmother  got  me 
into  the  factory,  Lower  Darwen,  where  I  was  bound  apprentice  for  seven 
years.  I  never  was  so  happy  as  I  was  at  that  time,  though  I  never  saw 
anything  like  religion  exercised.  The  master  was  not  content  with  the 
bell-ringing,  but  used  to  come  to  every  door  in  the  morning  to  call  his 
workpeople  up;  and  I  have  known  us  to  work  until  sometimes  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  and  on  Saturday  nights  occasionally  until  twelve ;  and 
after  that  time  he  would  take  all  the  men  to  the  public-house  and  give 
them  plenty  of  drink,  and  they  would  continue  drinking  until  the 
morning.     On  the  sabbath  they  would  lie  in  bed  all  day. 

"  I  served  my  time  honestly,  and  I  had  not  a  bad  master  after  all ; 
but  he  was  a  heavy  drinker.  In  his  mill  a  schoolmaster  attended  twice 
every  day,  to  teach  all  the  hands  that  had  a  mind,  and  from  him  I  got 
most  of  the  little  learning  I  am  possessed  of. 

"I  was  married,  August,  1824.  We  had  33^.  and  a  few  shillings, 
and  all  things  went  on  very  smoothly  for  a  long  time.  I  still  kept  in 
work  at  the  same  mill,  and  we  got  on  very  well  until  the  mob  attacked 
it  in  1826,  and  broke  all  the  power-looms;  so  I  was  six  months  without 
work;  so  I  went  over  to  Wigan,  and  I  had  10s.  a  week  for  looking  over 
the  other  spinners,  and  I  was  getting  upwards  of  21,  per  week  oflf  my 
own  wheels,  and  all  this  time  I  never  got  to  drinking ;  but  soon  after 
I  got  to  like  drink,  and  made  a  practice  of  going  every  Saturday  night 
with  my  wife  and  the  other  spinners,  till  at  last  I  got  to  taking  whole 
days.  When  I  first  started  to  drink  I  had  above  200^.  in  money,  and 
as  good  furniture  as  any  working  man  need  have.  We  had  been  married 
above  nine  years  before  I  began  resorting  to  these  places,  which  have 
been  my  destruction.  I  teas  a  happy  man.  I  used  to  have  my  chil- 
dren well  clad,  well  fed,  clean,  and  comfortable,  and  my  wife  the  same ; 
and  I  could  go  to  a  place  of  worship  on  a  Sunday.  When  the  labour 
at  the  factory  was  over,  I  used  to  work  two  or  three  hours  at  home  for 
my  own  pleasure  and  advantage.  I  had  a  lathe,  and  got  many  a  crown 
for  making  chairs,  &c,  I  carried  on  drinking  for  a  long  time,  still 
going  longer  and  worse,  until  my  money  began  to  lessen  very  fast;  so  I 
began  to  be  more  steady,  and  did  not  drink  much  for  near  twelve 
months.  I  earned  that  time,  with  what  I  got  in  the  factory,  upwards 
cf  SL  every  week ;  so  in  one  year  I  saved  between  70^.  and  80^.,  besides 
maintaining  a  wife  and  four  children.  When  I  think  on  those  days, 
and  my  being  now  confined  in  a  prison,  and  that  same  wife  likewise, 
and  one  of  those  dear  children  that  we  used  to  take  such  delight  in, 
confined  within  a  few  3rards  of  me  !  And  what  can  be  the  cause  of  this 
do  you  think,  seeing  that  my  former  circumstances  was  so  prosperous  ? 
I  can  explain  the  cause  in  a  very  few  words : — neglect  of  die  sabbath, 
drttnkeniiess,  and  bad  company;  but  drunkenness,  I  do  affirm  most 
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solemnly,  has  been  the  cause  of  all  the  other  evils.  But  to  my  story.  I 
worked  at  that  mill  twelve  years,  until  our  master's  health  began  to 
decline,  and  the  mill  began  to  make  short  time ;  and  what  little  the 
mill  did  run  I  was  not  to  be  found,  for  my  time  was  the  most  employed 
in  the  public-house ;  and  this  was  the  time  I  began  to  ruin  myself;  and, 
still  worse,  my  wife  commenced  drinking,  and  then  all  soon  went  to 
ruin.  At  our  master's  death  the  mill  stopped  altogether,  after  which  I 
left  Wigau.  I  had  been  at  Bolton  and  taken  a  beer-house,  and  had 
promise  of  work  at  Mr.  Boiling's.  I  took  the  beer-house,  tliinking  as 
my  father  and  mother-in-law  had  nothing  to  do,  they  might  make  a 
little  by  selling  beer.  We  might  have  done  very  well  had  I  been 
steady,  for  I  got  a  veiy  good  pair  of  wheels,  and  the  house  I  had  takea 
was  convenient  to  the  factory,  and  we  got  a  good  deal  of  custom :  thej 
came  at  night  when  the  factory  was  over,  and  we  would  let  them  stop 
until  twelve  or  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  cursing  and  swearing,  and 
me,  and  perhaps  my  wife  and  her  father;  and  no  one  but  tlie  old  womaa 
to  fill,  and  perhaps  twenty  men  drinking  in  the  house.  I  have  slept  in 
my  clothes  all  night,  and  have  had  to  go  to  the  hot  factory  at  half-past 
five  in  the  morning,  and  the  spinners,  perhaps  four  or  five,  lying  on  the 
floor,  they  were  so  drunk.  As  soon  as  I  could  get  them  up  to  go  to 
work,  they  wanted  more  drink ;  and  we  would  sometimes  take  five  or 
six  quarts  to  the  factory ;  and  as  soon  as  we  could  we  would  get  all  our 
big  piecers  to  spinning,  and  we  would  creep  out  of  sight  of  tho  over- 
looker to  drink,  so  that  at  breakfast  time  we  might  have  another  fetch* 
ing ;  and  this  was  the  way  we  used  to  go  on,  so  I  got  the  name  of  a 
regular  drunkard ;  and  the  manager  told  me,  if  I  did  not  give  up  the 
beer-shop  he  should  be  obliged  to  acquaint  the  master,  for,  he  said,  all 
the  spinners  were  getting  drunkards.  At  this  time  my  wages,  on  on 
average,  after  paying  for  rent,  milk,  and  beef,  was  about  32^.  per  week 
clear;  but  I  found  that  the  hot  factory  and  so  much  drink  was  causing 
my  health  to  decline ;  so  I  left  Bolton,  and  went  to  spin  for  Mr.  Side- 
bottom,  in  Derbyshire,  and  the  old  people  came  to  live  with  me,  and  we 
were  very  comfortable.  I  was  getting  much  less  money  than  at  Bolton; 
but  we  began  to  mend;  for  I  began  to  joiner  a  little  at  night;  and  it 
was  well  I  did  so,  as  the  mill  went  on  short  time  for  above  six  months; 
and  as  there  was  no  one  who  kept  a  joiner's-shop,  I  got  as  much  work 
as  I  could  do.  Just  at  that  time  my  wife  fell  sick,  and  continued  so 
above  twelve  months ;  and  then  one  of  the  children  died.  I  took  much 
to  drinking  through  the  death  of  that  boy :  but  drinking  was  a  sinful 
folly ;  and  if  I  had  the  same  to  do  now,  I  think  that  instead  of  flying 
to  the  alehouse  I  should  fly  to  the  house  of  Go<L  At  this  time  I  was 
getting  but  small  wages  comparatively — about  IL  29.  or  3s.  per  week, 
and  my  three  children  used  to  get  about  lOa.  per  week  between  them. 
I  was  there  about  nine  months  weaving,  before  I  got  a  situation  a3 
overlooker.  I  was  at  that  place  but  a  very  short  time  before  my 
mother-in-law  died;  and  that  was  the  worst  shock  I  had  ever  exp^ 
rienced ;  for  we  had  six  children,  and  my  wife  was  not  able  to  attend 
to  them,  on  account  of  losing  the  use  of  one  hand  during  her  sickness, 
I  think  after  the  death  of  my  mother-in-law,  I  was  more  negligent  in 
my  duty  to  my  fiamily  than  I  was  before;  and  I  b2gaa  to  drink  and 
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neglect  my  work ;  sometimes  off  my  woik  a  week  or  a  fortnight  drink- 
ing; and  the  last  time  I  was  off,  the  master  told  the  manager  I  most 
not  start  any  more.  With  that  I  took  ahout  2L,  and  went  to  Ashton 
to  see  for  work ;  bat  instead  of  looking,  I  went  straight  to  the  place  of 
drunkenness,  where  I  knew  I  should  find  plenty  of  company  that  were 
spending  their  money  and  neglecting  their  CEimiiks,  like  myself.  I  could, 
at  that  time,  hare  gotten  near  2L  per  week  with  comfort,  if  I  had  been 
a  steady,  sober  man.  I  went  to  Ashton  on  the  Wednesday,  did  not 
return  home  until  Sunday  morning,  with  not  one  penny  in  my  pocket, 
and  U.  in  debt 

"  I  went  to  Blackburn  to  see  if  I  could  get  work,  but  when  I  got 
amongst  my  old  friends,  I  could  find  but  little  time  to  look  after  employ- 
ment for  dSrinking.  I  was  three  weeks  at  Darwen  and  Blackburn,  and 
had  come  near  forty  miles  for  work,  but  did  not  ask  any  person  for 
work,  though  I  had  it  offered  me  if  I  would  bring  my  fondly.  At  last 
I  did,  and  we  were  getting  on  Yery  well,  but  my  wife  took  to  drinking 
very  heavy ;  she  had  got  acquainted  with  a  class  of  women  that  made  a 
constant  practice  of  linking :  often  when  we  came  from  the  mill  have 
we  found  her  drunk  in  bed,  and  nothing  prepared  for  us  to  eat,  and 
haying  at  that  time  four  children  unfit  for  work,  who  were  destroying 
and  wasting  the  provisions  we  had  to  live  on,  for  the  want  of  a  mother 
to  look  after  them.  Bad  as  I  was,  I  never  lifted  my  hand  to  strike  her 
in  all  my  life,  for  I  was  aware  that  if  I  had  been  a  sober  man,  my  wife 
would  never  have  been  a  drunkard;  so  I  began  to  think  it  would  be  the 
best  plan  to  leave  the  town  altogether,  to  separate  my  wife  from  her 
drunken  companions;  so  we  went  to  Bolton,  and  I  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  regular  set  of  drunkards;,  who  would  do  almost  anything  to 
obtain  money  to  spend  in  drink.  I  was  always  ready  for  a  spree,  and 
they  were  never  short  of  money,  though  they  were  scarcely  ever  seen  to 
work.  One  of  them  was  a  very  good  shoemaker;  his  name  was  N.  S.; 
the  other  was  a  labourer,  and  went  by  two  or  three  different  names. 
One  day,  as  they  were  all  drinking  at  my  house  upon  a  Sunday,  I  said 
to  them,  '  I  do  not  know  how  you  men  scheme  it,  for  you  are  nev^ 
without  money,  and  you  work  very  little.'  '  Ah,'  said  one  of  my  new 
pals,  'there  is  none  who  will  work  except  fools  and  horses;'  audi 
said,  '  I  should  be  very  glad  if  they  would  teach  me,  for  I  was  getting 
▼cry  tired  of  working:'  and  they  did  learn  me,  to  my  sorrow.  A  very 
abort  time  after  they  told  me  the  grand  secret,  that  they  got  their  living 
by  making  and  paying  bad  money;  and  they  told  me  they  could  get  as 
much  money  on  a  Saturday  night  as  I  could  get  in  a  whole  week  by 
wotking.  So  it  was  agreed  they  should  get  some  ready  by  next  Satur- 
day, so  we  all  three  set  off  to  Tyldesley  Banks.  We  went  through 
Straight  Gste,  and  came  bac^  through  Chowbent,  and  we  paid  that 
afternoon  and  night  about  ^L  They  declared  I  was  one  of  the  best 
payers  they  ever  saw;  and  no  doubt  I  did  my  part  well,  for  they  gave 
me  drink,  and  drink  possesses  me  of  a  folse  spirit.  They  gave  me  10^. 
for  my  share  in  that  afternoon's  work,  and  10«.  in  bad  money;  and  I 
paid  that  ten  on  Sunday  in  good  time;  but  wheu  they  got  to  know  I 
paid  it  in  Bolton,  they  said  I  must  not  pay  any  more,  for  it  was  veiy 
bad  to  pay  in  the  town  we  reside  in,  for  it  may  cause  suspicion,  and  that 
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sometimes  caused  inspection.  I  kept  oompaaj  with  tboee  men  upwards 
of  twelve  months,  making  and  paying  more  or  less  every  week.  I  had 
left  off  work  long  before  the  year  end,  and  followed  nothing  except  the 
bad  money  trade  and  drinking.  But  I  had  many  narrow  escapes  from 
the  police.  They  were  both  taken  before  me.  While  we  were  all 
drinking  in  a  liquor-vault  in  Bolton,  in  came  three  policemen,  and  took 
both  of  them,  but  they  took  no  notice  of  me;  so  I  went  home  as  soon 
as  I  could,  and  removed  all  that  was  in  my  house  out  of  the  way,  for  I 
had  about  iL  or  5L  of  bad  money  there  at  the  time,  and  three  moulds. 
They  were  both  committed  to  Kirkdale  for  the  assizes.  At  their  trial 
I  provided  them  both  with  counsel,  and  they  both  got  acquitted.  When 
they  came  back  they  soon  commenced  their  old  trade  again,  and  wished 
me  to  join  them ;  but  for  three  or  four  months  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  them  as  regarded  the  bad  money,  although  I  went  with  them  drink* 
ing,  until  at  last  I  joined  them  at  the  same  game  again,  and  I  was  not 
long  with  them  the  second  time  before  I  was  taken  prisoner.  I  got 
with  my  old  mates  again,  and  I  asked  them  what  I  must  give  them  to 
make  me  a  few  pounds,  and  N.  S.  said  they  would  make  me  10^.  for  10#.y 
if  I  would  find  the  metal,  and  they  would  come  to  my  house  to  make  it 
on  Sunday  morning :  Sunday  was  the  best  day  for  making,  as  the  polioa 
were  always  engaged  in  other  business;  and  I  was  to  buy  a  dozen  of 
Dixon*s  best  Britannia  metal  spoons.  We  all  got  quite  drunk  that 
night  before  we  parted,  and  it  was  the  last  time  we  tiiree  got  drank 
together,  for  in  a  few  weeks  we  were  all  three  in  prison,  myself  first. 
I  was  taken  in  Bolton,  in  a  drunken  state,  with  about  tliirty  base  six* 
pences,  shillings,  and  half-crowns  in  my  possession,  for  which  I  got 
twelve  months.  When  I  had  served  my  twelve  months,  I  found  my 
wife  and  the  younger  children  in  the  workhouse ;  those  that  were  oUi 
enough  to  get  their  own  living  had  left  her,  so  when  I  come  out  I  had 
no  home  or  friend  to  go  to,  for  all  my  relations  had  turned  against  me; 
so  I  went  to  Bolton,  and  was  well  received  by  N.  and  a  few  more  of 
the  same  sort;  there  was  plenty  of  drink,  and  plenty  of  bad  money.  On 
Monday  morning  my  wife  got  a  pound  from  Uie  overseer  to  leave  the 
workhouse,  with  wluch  we  bought  furniture,  and  I  got  work  for  mjrself 
and  as  many  of  my  fsimily  as  was  able  to  work.  We  had  not  been 
above  ten  days  in  work,  before  the  police  came  to  the  ftudory  and  told 
the  master  we  were  a  set  of  bad  money  makers;  so  the  master  sent  fiir 
me  and  told  me  we  must  get  another  situation,  as  we  had  been  vety 
•badly  reported  to  him,  so  we  were  all  without  work  again.  So  I  askea 
myself  idiat  must  be  done  now,  as  it  will  be  of  no  use  my  trying  to  get 
woriL  in  this  country;  so  I  said  to  my  wife,  '  Qo  and  get  the  children 
in  work  if  you  can,  and  I  will  try  the  had  money  system  again,  in  order 
to  get  a  litde  to  leave  the  country  altogether,  if  I  can.'  Trade  was 
very  bad  at  that  time,  and  we  could  get  no  woric,  so  we  continued  pajdng 
until  my  wife  was  taken  with  Mrs.  Preston.  They  boUi  pleaded  gml^, 
and  Mrs.  Preston  got  six  months  in  Preston  house  of  correction,  and 
my  wife  three  months.  So  I  was  left  with  eight  children  for  that  time^ 
five  of  whom  were  not  able  to  woik,  had  there  beennny  for  them;  but 
there  was  no  work  at  that  time.for  one-third  of  the  people  in  Lancei* 
udiire,  as  almost  all  the  factories  were  either  standing  or  nmning  ahati 
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time.     So  I  went  to  the  relieying-officer  and  before  the  board  of  guar- 
dians ;  but  the  workhouse  was  full,  so  they  gave  me  a  paper  to  get  soup 
and  bread,  and  I  was  very  thankful  for  it;  but  all  we  got  from  the 
charity  was  not  sufficient  for  my  family,  for  we  were  nine  in  all :  how 
were  we  to  livel    To  carry  on  with  bad  money  was  very  dangerous,  and 
owing  to  my  wife  being  taken,  the  police  came  several  times  to  my 
house  to  search,  so  I  got  a  few  shillings  from  the  relieving  officer  to 
begin  barbering;  but  I  got  very  little  custom,  so  I  was  determined  to 
see  my  children  starving  no  longer,  for  we  were  whole  days  and  never 
tasted  food,  so  I  went  to  Bolton  to  see  if  my  old  mate  N.  S.  could  do 
anything  for  me.     When  I  got  to  Bolton,  N.  had  got  twelve  months  in 
the  New  Bailey  Prison,  Manchester,  for  buying  stolen  goods,  but  his 
wife  was  very  glad  to  see  me,  and  gave  me  58.,  and  put  me  about  58^ 
or  G8.  worth  of  food  up  to  take  to  my  family,  and  she  said  she  could 
let  me  have  some  metal  that  N.  left.     It  had  been  stolen,  she  thought, 
for  N.  had  told  her  she  must  keep   it  in  the  house.     So  as  I  was 
waiting  of  this  woman  raising  the  plant,  I  went  to  see  my  acquaintance 
old  J.  O.  and  K.,  as  they  had  a  quantity  of  base  coin  in  plant,  and  they 
said  if  I  dare  pay  any  I  must  have  a  few  half-crowns  or  shillings ;  so  I 
took  a  few  of  each  sort.     O.  said  if  I  had  a  mind  he  would  come  to 
Blackburn  with  me  and  stay  with  me  until  my  wife  came  home,  for  no 
one  knew  him  in  that  quarter.     So  I  was  glad  of  his  proposals,  and  we 
returned  together  to  Blackburn,  having  got  the  metal  from  N.'s  wife, 
and  about  six  pounds  in  base  coin.     When  I  got  home  my  eldest 
daughter  was  waiting  up  for  me,  so  I  went  and  fetched  a  gallon  of  the 
best  beer  and  a  pint  of  rum.     Honesty  is  the  best  policy.     Yes ;  for 
whosoever  defraudeth  his  neighbour  shall  be  found  out,  as  my  present 
situation  in  prison  plainly  shows ;  my  wife  is  in  prison,  and  my  oldest 
son  also.     I  am  the  father  of  nine  children,  or  was  so  when  I  came 
here,  but  up  to  the  time  I  write  this  I  have  heard  nothing  of  them; 
we  have  had  thirteen  children;   I  am  upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age, 
and  my  constitution  much  injured  through  imprisonment.     We  have 
completely  lost   our  character.     Had  I  done  what  was  right  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  man,  my  children  might  have  proved  a  blessing  to 
me  and  my  wife  in  our  old  age;  and  I  am  convinced  had  I  done 
as  I  should  have  done,  that  one  or  two   of  those   children  now  m 
their  graves  would  now  have  been  living,  for  my  wife,  through  having 
to   look  after  me,  and  being   in   trouble,  neglected  the  little  ones. 
It  is  my  sincere  wish,  as  a  penitent,  that  those  who  read  this  narrative 
may  profit  by  it,  and  I  wish  tlie  reader  to  compare  the  commence- 
ment of  my  married  life,  when  I  never  frequented  the  public-house, 
and  was  happy  in  my  own  house,  with  the  amusement  of  joinering 
or  birdcage  making,  with  that  which  followed.     The  publicans  got  so 
little  of  my  money  that  we  had  always  credit  sufficient,  mid  no  person 
had  to  say,  if  they  came  to  see  us,  we  were  short  of  anything.     There 
could  not  be  a  more  happy  couple  than  we  were;   we  never  had 
a  cross  word  for  years  after  our  marriage,  and  as  to  blows,  I  never 
struck  my  wife  in  all  my  life.     Ah,  but  since  I  had  to  do  with  that 
destructive  and  ruinous  drink  and  base  coin,  I  have  been  the  most 
unhappy  man  living.*' 
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As  an  example  of  the  tendency  of  one  form  of  Intemperance,  thig 
tale  is  conclusive.  Similar  gradations  will  be  found  to  exist  in  all  its 
varieties,  whichever  may  be  the  passion  habitually  indulged.  The 
crowning  act  of  irrationality  or  crime  is  no  index  to  guide  us  to  the 
diseased  passion ;  for  though,  in  our  unsophisticated  state,  each  has  its 
peculiar  province  in  stimulating  to  acts  necessary  for  gratifying  our 
instinctive  wants  of  self-preservation  and  self-generation,  yet  passion 
begets  passion  in  such  large  variety,  that  at  last  we  cannot  distinguish 
the  progeny  from  the  parent  stock,  or  appropriate  to  each  its  peculiar 
functions  in  the  animal  economy.  We  cannot  trace  back  the  crime  or 
the  folly  to  its  motive,  from  its  own  peculiarity  of  feature.  Tawell 
committed  murder  to  conceal  the  shame  of  a  minor  offence.  Bush  com- 
mitted murder  from  revenge.  Burke  perpetrated  the  saTne  crime  as  a 
trading  speculation.  Eugene  Aram  (divesting  the  story  of  Bulwer's- 
romantic  colouring)  from  a  combination  of  vanity  and  cupidity.  Thurtell 
and  his  associates,  in  aid  of  gambling  propensities.  Not  one  of  these 
cases  was  marked  by  drunken  habits.  Not  one  of  them  was  free  from 
the  visible  taint  of  irrationality.  Yet,  apart  from  the  circumstances- 
disclosed  on  trial,  who  could  have  assigned  an  adequate  cause  for  their 
respective  crimes,  except  in  the  habitual  and  intemperate  indulgence  of 
some  favourite  though  latent  passion  ? 

It  is  in  this  comprehensive  sense  that  intemperance  is  included  amon^ 
the  predisposing  causes  of  lunacy  for  which  a  remedy  should  be  provided^ 

This  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  a  revision  of  our  system  of  national 
education,  so  as  to  give  it  more  extensive  operation,  and  a  revision  of 
our  criminal  code  with  a  view  to  its  greater  efficiency :  the  first  of  these 
remedial  measures  is  sufficiently  obvious;  the  last  will  not  be  less 
acknowledged  when  we  examine  closely  into  its  present  administration. 

It  would  be  waste  of  time  to  argue  out  the  truism  that  self-control 
is  the  invariable  fruit  of  early  education.*     Of  course  it  is;  it  is  at  onoe 

*  There  is  one  singnlar  exception  to  the  general  rule  most  ably  established  by  Hr» 
Fletcher,  in  his  "  Moral  and  Educational  Statistics,"  that  crime  decreases  as  cducatioa 
Advances.    This  exception  is  to  be  found  in  the  county  of  Cheshire,  "  which/'  observer 
the  learned  author,  "  stands  alone  in  its  inky  blackness  in  every  moral  characteristic^ 
except  in  regard  to  instruction,  in  which,  unhappily,  it  bears  a  more  favourable  tint  than 
nearly  all  that  surround  it." — Siat.  Soc,  Journal^  vol.  lii.  p.  191.     From  our  personal 
knowledge  of  that  part  of  the  county  which  contributes  its  undue  share  of  crime,  we  can 
explain  this  seeming  contradiction  to  Mr.  Fletcher's  doctrine.   He  estimates  the  omoQiit 
of  crime  by  the  number  of  commitments ;   a  very  fair  criterion,  because  every  com- 
mitment is  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  a  crime  bos  been  committed,  though  the- 
guilt  of  the  party  accused  may  be  doubtful.     In  the  ca%  of  Cheshire,  however,  it  is  not 
so ;  for  in  that  hirge  and  densely  peopled  district,  of  which  Birkenhead  is  the  centre, 
and  which,  from  its  vicinity  to  Liverpool  and  the  coast,  is  probably  the  most  prolific  of" 
crime,  the  bad  system  prevails  of  paying  no  salary  to  the  magistrates'  derks,  and  ofT. 
remunerating  them  for  their  professioiud  services  by  the  costs  of  the  prosecutions.    h%. 
county  justices  are  rarely  able  to  move  a  finger  except  under  the  guidance  of  their  ^ 
clerk,  there  will  never  be  aLy  lack  of  commitments  when  the  clerk  has  no  other  trcasio^' 
to  look  to  for  remuneration  I 
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the  end,  and  the  meaiiB  of  aocompliflhlDg  its  own  end.  Yet  the 
deficiencies  of  our  national  system  are  such  that  one  might  almost 
suppose  that  this  admitted  axiom  were  still  to  be  ezplidned  to  the  con- 
viction of  our  legislators !  They  certainly  have  adopted  as  a  general 
principle  of  legisktion  a  maxim  so  antagonistic  in  its  character,  that  the 
progress  of  education  among  the  lower  classes  is  almost  arrested  by  it. 
Con^>ulsoiy  adoption  of  the  opportunities  oi  education  is  considered 
incompatible  with  the  just  liberty  of  the  people.  Hence  it  is  left 
optional  even  to  those  who  cannot  appreciate  its  advantages.  If  it 
could  be  proved  by  a  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  crime  and  educa- 
tion, that  the  latter  is  practically  ineffident  to  check  the  form^,  some 
weight  might  be  allowed  to  this  objection,  founded  on  principles  of 
civil  liberty.  Thb  comparison  has  been  attempted  on  very  in- 
sufficient data^  as  r^^ards  the  statistics  of  education,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed; still  the  result  corresponds  with  our  views.  In  some  papers 
read  to  the  Statistical  Society  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  and  which  appear  in 
their  quarteriy  journal  for  August,  1849,  the  learned  author  states  as  one 
oi  the  "  conclusions**  at  whidi  he  arrives  ^— 

"  The  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  education  is  not  only  essential  to 
the  securing  of  modem  society,  but  that  such  education  should  be  solid, 
useful,  and,  above  all.  Christian,  in  supersedence  of  much  that  is  given 
by  the  weakest  of  the  day-schools,  and  attempted  by  the  most  secular 
of  the  Sunday-sdiools.*** 

It  is  a  '^  condusion"  of  common  sense  as  much  as  of  statistical  calcula- 
tion. But  the  objection  is  destitute  of  the  foundation  on  which  it  is 
assumed  to  rest :  compulsory  education  is  no  violation  of  our  free  con- 
stitutional principles;  so  far  from  it»  that  instances  are  not  wanting  in 
modem  times  of  the  parental  authority  being  superseded,  even  in  the 
highest  ranks  of  society,  by  the  judgment  of  our  courts,  when  that 
authority  was  wanting  in  providing  suitable  education  for  the  child. 
Hie  Wellesley  case  is  familiar  to  every  lawyer,  and  almost  to  every 
layman.  He  must  be  a  very  subtle  lo^cian  who  can  suggest  any  differ- 
ence that  property  makes  in  the  principle,  though  it  supplies  the  only 
means  of  bringing  such  questions  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  If  it  is  competent  to  that  court  to  take  its  wards  out  of  the 
paternal  control  with  a  view  to  their  proper  education,  it  cannot  be 
foreign  to  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  exercise  a  similar  discretion  as 

*  We  cannot  qnote  from  Mr.  Pletcher's  pmrs  without  acknowledging  the  obligation 
he  has  laid  upon  tne  public  by  hia  talented  and  elabonte  reaeaiches.  These  papers  con- 
tain a  mass  of  most  valuable  information,  ingenionaly  dassified  and  arranged :  we  do  not 
wiah  to  qualify  our  commendation,  if  we  ada  the  expression  of  our  regret  that  they  are 
not  prepared  with  more  attention  to  perspicuity  and  style — an  error  common  to  too 
many  dissertations  of  the  learned  upon  statistical  subjects. 
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regards  the  in&nts  of  the  realm,  who,  in  common  with  their  parents, 
are  protected  by  its  wardship. 

It  is  not  essential  to  our  theory  to  go  into  the  controverted  questioa 
of  educational  principle;  whether  exclusively  secular,  or  partially  reli** 
gious,  all  education  must  be  necessarily  based,  more  or  less,  on  self- 
control.  It  is  upon  this,  and  on  this  alone,  as  an  habitual  discipline  of 
the  mind  that  we  insist,  as  indispensable  to  sustain  reason  in  her  daily 
conflict  with  the  turbulence  of  passion :  a  system  of  education  that  adds 
to  other  restrictions  on  excess,  that  which  in  well  regulated  minds  is  the 
most  powerful  of  all,  the  apprehension  of  the  divine  wrath,  is  of  neces* 
sity  preferable  to  any  other;  but  it  is  the  discipline  of  education  which 
we  invoke,  as  the  most  efficient  of  moral  means  to  restrain  every  form  of 
intemperance  that  enfeebles  the  power  of  reason.  A  lamp-lighter  and  a 
letter-carrier  are  equally  exempt  from  gout,  so  Ceut  as  exerdse  will  save 
them. 

R^nims  of  the  schools  of  all  descriptions  have,  we  believe,been  for  soma 
time  in  preparation ;  if  made,  they  are  not  yet  accessible  to  the  publia 
We  must  content  ourselves  with  the  information  we  can  derive  from 
the  blue  books,  entitled  "  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,**  relating  to  those  schools  which  receive  assistance  from  Uie 
parliamentary  grant.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  more  general  returns 
in  preparation  will  prove  more  instructive  on  the  particular  points  to 
which  we  propose  to  draw  attention. 

We  collect  from  these  Minutes  for  1850  and  1851,  page  156,  that 
provision  is  made  in  England  for  the  acconmiodation  of  622,828  children 
in  our  national  schools,  not  confining  the  term  to  those  which  belong  to 
the  Church  of  England.  Considering  that  by  the  census  of  1851,  the 
popuktion  of  England  and  Wales  is  17,922,768,  this  would  seem  to  be 
a  very  inadequate  provision ;  but  when  we  add  that  it  appears  from  the 
same  authority,  that  only  241,836  children  habitually  attend  these 
schools,  and  that  estimating  the  number  of  those  who  do  not  attend, 
by  the  proportion  of  absentees  in  Wiltshire  and  Berkshire  (the  only  two 
counties  of  which  the  number  is  given),  there  are  at  the  least  357,000 
who  never  approach  them,  it  will  be  probably  thought  that  the  provi* 
oon  is  ample  for  the  existing  emergency,  and  that  we  must  look  else- 
where to  account  for  the  ignorance  of  the  lower  classes. 

The  reader  will  refer  to  these  two  books  in  vain  for  our  authority  for 
this  calculation,  without  explaining  the  manner  in  which  we  arrive  at 
the  result  He  will  find  annexed  to  the  report  of  each  distridrinspector 
a  table  giving  the  number  of  children  in  habitual  attendance.  These 
tables  include  thirty-eight  of  the  English  counties  and  the  Isle  of  Man. 
By  adding  together  the  numbers  indicating  the  average  attendance  in 
each  district,  including  the  Boman  Catholics,  and  such  of  the  Dissenting 
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schools  as  participate  in  the  grant,  wc  obtain  a  total  of  241,836;  and 
by  comparing  this  with  the  proportion  of  absentees  in  Berkshire  and 
Wiltshire,  estimated,  at  page  141,  to  be  4G,611  to  31,943  of  labourers' 
children,  we  obtain,  omitting  the  fractional  parts  of  a  thousand,  357,000 
for  the  non-attendants.  This  is,  of  course,  a  loose  calculation,  but  it  is 
the  best  that  can  be  made  from  any  statistics  already  published,  and  it 
is  sufficiently  accurate  to  warrant  our  inference  that  the  ignorance  of  the 
million  does  not  arise  from  the  want  of  opportunity. 

Whence  then  does  it  arise?  The  experience  of  an  anonymous  writer 
la  not  of  much  value;  yet  fifteen  years  of  that  experience,  in  very  dif- 
ferent localities,  enables  him  to  offer  a  very  plausible  answer  to  the 
inquiry. 

Poverty  compels  selfishness.  It  is  not  only  uncharitable  but  absurd 
to  suppose  that  the  pauper  parent  is  wanting  in  parental  affection ;  for 
that  affection  falls  within  the  class  of  our  animal  instincts ;  but  when 
employment  is  precarious  and  food  uncertain,  all  other  considerations 
must  yield  to  the  necessity  of  securing  the  daily  meal.  An  infant  under 
six  is  an  incumbrance,  for  he  contributes  nothing  towards  the  common 
maintenance,  while  he  monopolizes  the  mothcr*s  time;  he  is,  therefore, 
gladly  sent  to  the  infant  school ;  it  is  worth  a  penny  a  week  to  get  rid 
of  him  during  the  hours  of  labour;  but  when  he  attains  the  age  of  seven 
or  eight  he  can  help  to  clean  the  house  and  watch  his  younger  brothers 
and  sisters,  if  he  can  do  nothing  else,  and  the  mother  thus  gains  two  or 
three  hours  a  day  for  profitable  labour.  At  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen, 
even  the  child  can  earn  a  weekly  shilling  or  two  in  aid  of  the  common 
purse.  Were  his  own  interests  alone  to  be  considered,  he  would  be,  far 
more  wisely,  kept  at  school,  and  especially  at  that  critical  age  when  the 
strongest  passions  begin  to  show  themselves;  but  this  cannot  be,  for  "  he 
must  earn  something."  Such  is  the  answer  we  have  received  in 
innumerable  instances  to  the  question  "  Why  not  send  your  boy  to 
school  r 

When  the  lad  attains  adolescence,  he  is  quick  enough  to  perceive  that 
Ms  weekly  pay  exceeds  his  share  of  the  domestic  expenditure,  and  at 
eighteen  or  nineteen  he  throws  off  the  yoke,  and,  if  he  does  not  improvi- 
dently  marry,  he  spends  his  money  in  the  beer-shop,  and  begins  that 
s^tem  of  irrational  self-indulgence  of  which  we  have  been  tracing  the 
progress  to  crime  and  insanity.  We  have  at  this  moment  under  our 
charge  a  jmuper  school,  nominally  consisting  of  some  150  children; 
from  causes  such  as  we  have  described,  it  is  impossible  to  secure  an 
average  attendance  of  mote  than  half  that  number,  even  upon  Sundays. 
Personal  expostulation  with  the  parents  is  not  wholly  thrown  away,  for 
we  have  extended  the  average  from  forty  to  eighty-three  by  this  means; 
jet>  beyond  this,  advance  seems  impracticable. 
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We  are  fully  sensible  that  in  all  this  we  are  stating  nothing  new. 
There  is  not  an  individual  that  has  personally  exerted  himself  in  the 
formation  of  parochial  schools  who  cannot  quote  the  same  experience ; 
but  we  imagine  that  it  will  surprise  many  to  learn  from  the  statistics 
of  intemperance,  what  are  the  physical  results  of  such  a  well  knowa 
system. 

In  the  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  for  September,  1851,  there 
is  a  paper  by  Mr.  Neison,  giving  a  comparative  view  of  the  mortality  in 
persons  of  temperate  and  intemperate  habits,  at  all  ages.  From  this 
paper  we  learn  that,  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  to  twenty,  the  mortality 
in  England  and  Wales,  of  the  intemperate  to  the  temperate  is  as  1*8  to 
•730!  and  from  the  ages  of  twenty  to  thirty,  as  5-1  to  -974!  Is  it 
possible  to  attribute  this  vast  disproportion  to  any  other  cause  than  the 
early  emancipation  from  all  control  that  is  the  unhappy  lot  of  more  thaa 
half  the  labouring  population? 

The  same  authority,  and  writing,  be  it  observed,  on  official  data, 
namely,  the  returns  of  the  registrar-general,  supplies  us  with  another 
result  directly  bearing  upon  our  thesis. 

From  the  age  of  twenty-six  to  thirty,  delirium  tremens  is  the  cause  of 
death  in  the  proportion  of  7  to  1  of  nearly  every  other  disease ;  from 
thirty-one  to  thirty-five,  in  the  proportion  of  1 0  to  1 ;  and  from  thirty- 
five  to  forty,  of  16  to  1;  and,  generally,  diseases  of  the  head  are  the 
cause  of  death  in  the  proportion  of  97  to  82  of  respiratory  complaints, 
and  to  83  of  diseases  of  the  liver. 

We  have  failed  in  discovering  any  average  of  the  age  of  criminals,  cal- 
culated upon  authentic  data.  It  varies  between  twenty-one  and  twenty- 
four.  In  the  absence  of  correct  information  we  lay  no  stress  on  this  cir- 
cumstance; but  it  seems  worthy  of  remark,  that  for  the  three  yean^ 
1845,  184G,  and  1847,  the  average  number  of  commitments  tallied  very 
closely  with  the  number  of  lunacies.  We  have  already  mentioned  that 
the  latter  amounted  to  2G,51G,  while  the  former  amounted  to  20,698. 
— Stat.  Soc,  Jour.  vol.  xii.  p.  207.  This  is  easily  explained  by  the  axiom 
that  like  causes  produce  the  like  effects;  the  excess  on  the  side  of 
lunacy  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  already  noticed  more  than  once; 
that  intemperance,  where  it  leads  to  legal  criminality,  is  often  arrested 
in  its  progress  by  the  imprisonment  of  the  offender,  while  it  proceeds 
unchecked  by  the  abridgment  of  opportunity,  so  long  as  its  irrational 
excesses  keep  within  the  pale  of  the  law. 

When  we  advert  to  the  revision  of  our  criminal  code  as  the  other^ 
remedial  measure,  we  limit  ourselves,  of  course,  to  such  an  amendment 
of  it  as  may  render  its  restrictive  power  on  the  intemperance  of  passion 
more  stringent ;  we  suggest,  as  moral  jurists,  not  as  law  reformers;  all^ 
punishment  has,  or  ought  to  have,  in  view,  self-restraint,  as  regards  the 
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offender,  and  example  as  regards  others.  The  lax  and  capricious  admi- 
nistration of  our  criminal  law  depriyes  it  of  much  of  its  efficiency  in  both 
these  particulars. 

The  distinguishing  trait  of  irrationalitj  is  Tecklessness  of  conse* 
qaencesy  while  good  sense,  and  the  self>denial  which  it  inculcates,  are 
equally  marked  by  a  prudential  regard  to  consequences ;  the  more  speedy 
and  certain  these  consequences  are,  the  less  is  the  effort  of  self-denial 
required.  Even  the  habitual  drunkard  will  not  drink  a  tumbler  of 
bnmdy  at  a  draught,  for  he  has  sense  enough  remaining  to  know  that  it 
is  immediate  death.  Burke,  or  his  disciple,  Bishop,  would  not  haye 
murdered  a  man  for  the  yalue  of  his  body,  had  instant  detection  and 
Lynch  law  been  ineyitable.  The  criminal  of  eyery  class  speculates  on 
impunity,  and  he  speculates  with  more  ohances  in  his  fayour  than  is 
commonly  supposed. 

First,  he  has  the  chance  of  escaping  detection ;  this  is  not  inconsi- 
derable where  there  is  no  organized  x)olice.  From  the  narratiye  which 
we  haye  extracted  from  Mr.  Clay's  report,  some  estimate  may  be  formed 
of  the  extent  to  which  a  man  may  go  in  his  career  of  crime,  eyen  where 
detection  is  apparently  most  easy. 

Then,  if  detected,  he  has  the  diance  of  escaping  prosecution ;  a 
man's  public  spirit  must  be  yery  great  indeed,  who  will  incur  the  cost 
and  trouble  of  prosecution  in  ordinary  cases.  To  waste  three  or  four 
days  in  awaiting  the  pleasure  of  an  unpaid  magistrate,  to  trayel  some  forty 
or  fifty  miles  to  the  assizes  or  quarter  sessions,  there  to  be  detained  for 
three  or  four  days  more,  and  to  pay  trayelling  expenses  for  himself  and 
half-a-dozen  witnesses,  hotel  expenses,  and  legal  expenses,  and  be  allowed 
about  a  fifth  part  from  the  county  purse,  is  a  sacrifice  which  a  man 
may,  in  his  simplicity,  make  once,  but  he  neyer  will  again.  Hie  culprit 
knows  all  this  as  well  as  a  county  magistrate  or  his  clerk. 

Then,  if  prosecuted,  he  has  the  chance  of  being  acquitted,  either  from 
some  legal  oyersight,  or  the  sentimentality  of  a  jury.  The  yalue  of  thia 
chance  may  be  guessed  from  the  fact,  that  out  of  28,833  commitments 
in  1847,  not  less  than  7251  were  acquitted  or  dischai^ged  for  want  of 
prosecution. 

And  lastly,  if  oonyicted,  he  has  judicial  caprice  in  his  fayour ;  for 
out  of  the  number  of  21,542  that  were  conyicted  in  the  aame  year,  not 
less  than  15,499  were  sentenced  to  less  than  six  months'  imprison- 
ment. If  they  chanced  to  be  the  winter  months,  this  punishment 
would  be  a  boon  to  nine-tenths  of  than. 

With  such  an  accumulation  of  dianees  m  &your  of  impunity,  and 
with  such  a  remote  possibility  of  sereriij  of  punishment  when  it 
hi^pens  by  any  acddent  to  follow,  what  becomes  of  the  self-restrictiye 
tendency  of  our  criminal    law,  where  the  social   condition  of  the 
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culprit  is  so  low  as  to  render  inoperative  the  fear  of  losing  caste?  Nor 
is  the  exemplary  force  of  punishment  less  endangered  by  the  capricious 
inequality  of  its  infliction. 

The  million  deriye  their  impressions  of  legal  obligations  by  expe- 
rience of  it  in  the  persons  of  others,  if  not  of  themselyes.  They  haT€ 
no  instruction  in  the  principles  of  jurisprudence,  or  of  ethics;  no 
access  to  tuition,  either  oral  or  written,  on  subjects  like  these.  Their 
estimate  of  the  criminality  of  excessire  self-indulgence  is  formed  by  its 
Tvible  effects.  They  restrain  an  intemperate  propensity  because  they 
see  the  drunkard  revelling  in  misery,  or  the  thief  carried  away  in  hand- 
cufis  to  the  cells  of  a  prison.  Such  plain  matter-of-fact  lessons  as  theae 
are  sufficiently  intelligible,  and  their  impressiveness  ought  not  to  be 
diluted.  But  what  must  be  the  confusion  created  in  their  minds  as  to 
the  heinousness  of  crime,  or  the  guilt  of  excess,  when  in  one  town  the 
poacher  is  visited  with  more  severity  than  the  burglar,  and  in  another 
with  less?  When  the  bigamist  is  imprisoned  by  one  judge  for  a  month, 
and  by  another  for  a  year?  When  the  perjurer  is  fined  to-day,  and 
transported  to-morrow?  When  the  manslayer  is  sent  to  Norfolk 
Island  from  the  Old  B^ley,  and  to  the  treadmill  from  Aylesbury,  or 
possibly  discharged  with  a  reprimand,  at  Chester?  Wliat  can  they 
know  of  '^  extenuating  circumstances,"  who  never  hear  the  trial  ?  or  of 
the  subtle  distinctions  of  time  and  circumstance,  that  mitigate  the 
penalty,  though  they  affect  not  the  l^al  classification  of  guilt?  Our 
diversities  of  judicial  administration  are  yet  more  singular.  A  cow 
may  sometimes  be  stolen  with  more  safety  than  a  cabbage  j  a  banker^8> 
parcel  at  less  risk  than  a  pocket  handkerchief;  or  a  rib  broken  at  less 
expense  to  the  assailant  than  an  eye  blackened !  More  strange  still, 
a  man  may  be  punished  in  one  place  for  an  offence  of  which  he  has 
been  just  acquitted  by  the  jury ;  and  another,  tried  elsewhere  on  the  same 
charge,  be  discharged  scatheless,  notwithstanding  a  conviction  !  This 
requires  substantiation,  and  it  shall  be  given.  The  other  instances  we 
have  mentioned  are  so  familiar  to  every  reader  of  a  daily  paper,  that 
quotation  of  examples  is  unnecessary.  The  recent  assize  reports  will 
supply  them  in  abundance,  to  anybody  who  will  be  at  the  trouble  to 
examine  them. 

At  the  Quarter  Sessions  at  Knutsford,  on  the  27th  Nov.  1851,  one 
James  Blakeley  was  tried  on  a  charge  of  assaulting  a  young  woman,  with 
intent,  &c.  No  evidence  was  offered  of  any  other  assault.  The  jury 
acquitted  him  of  the  assault  with  intent,  and  found  him  guilty  of  a 
common  assault.  This  was  obviously  a  blunder;  but  the  chairman  of 
the  sessions,  a  Mr.  Mannering,  inmiediately  passed  sentence  of  nine 
months'  imprisonment,  stating  it  to  be  for  the  '*  indecent"  assault.  Just 
two  months  afterwards,  on  the  27th  of  January  last,  a  man  was  tried 
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at  the  ClerkenwcU  Sessions  for  precisely  the  same  offence,  and  under 
circumstances  as  nearly  similar  as  could  be.  The  same  result  followed. 
The  jury  acquitted  him  of  the  graver  charge,  and  found  him  guilty  of  a 
common  assault.  In  tliis  case  the  judge  was  a  lawyer,  instead  of  that 
hermaphrodite  class,  a  county  magistrate.  Mr.  Serjeant  Adams  de- 
cided such  a  verdict  to  amount  to  an  acquittal,  and  discharged  the 
m^n. 

.  Our  criminal  code  is  alike  deficient  in  certainty  of  offence,  certainty 
of  prosecution,  certainty  of  conviction,  and  certainty  of  punishment. 
The  first,  second,  and  fourth  of  these  defects  admit  of  remedy;  and  till 
that  remedy  is  applied  by  a  graduated  classification  of  crime,  by  the 
appointment  of  a  public  prosecutor,  and,  more  than  all,  by  displacing 
the  whole  body  of  county  justices,  and  transferring  their  criminal  juris- 
diction to  responsible  stipendiaries,  educated  in  law,  we  cannot  hope  to 
obtain  that  restrictive  efficacy  upon  the  excessive  indulgence  of  animal 
passions  which  ought  to  follow  the  administration  of  all  punishment 
intended  to  be  exemplary  to  others. 

We  have  been  betrayed  into  greater  length  than  we  intended  ;  and 
yet  we  feel  that  we  have,  after  all,  treated  our  subject  more  superficially 
than  is  consistent  with  its  importance.  We  must  plead  the  hacknied 
excuse,  that  a  periodical  essaybt  is  limited  to  the  opportunity  of  sug- 
gesting to  others  objects  worthy  of  their  attention,  and  the  means 
whereby  they  may  be  accomplished.  If  our  review  of  the  progress  of 
insanity  and  crime  be  correct,  it  is  for  the  statesman  to  follow  up  the 
of  the  statist. 


Art.  II.— the  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  EPOCHS.* 

The  chart  of  universal  history  displays  a  succession  of  prominent 
events,  which  have  overwhelmed  and  changed  the  face  of  the  political, 
as  completely  as  the  great  deluge  did  that  of  the  physical  globe.  These 
events  form  a  portion  of  that  development  of  the  expanded  intellect 
scattered  over  the  space  of  centuries.  Each  crisis  in  this  mighty  series 
has  been  as  decisive  as  it  was  transient;  like  the  gourd  of  the  prophet, 
it  arose  in  a  night  and  perished  in  a  night ;  and  the  troubled  morning 
that  afterwards  broke  on  the  astonished  world  was  entirely  new  and 
unexpected. 

The  human  spedes,  like  the  individual,  is,  in  its  main  elements, 
everywhere  the  same.  East,  west,  north  and  south,  communicate  with 
each  other ;  the  ancients  with  the  modems,  the  young  with  the  old, 

*  Connofl.    By  Humboldt. 
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snd,  by  the  help  of  revelation,  to-day  with  futurity.  Identity  is  the 
common  quality  of  our  nature ;  nor  is  it  imtil  we  examine  the  person 
by  himself,  or  nations  in  the  mass,  that  we  recognise  the  essential 
difference  that  distinguishes  their  respective  conditions,  ages,  and  epochs. 
The  laws  under  which  we  dwell,  the  climate  in  which  we  are  born,  the 
number  of  years  that  we  have  lived,  or  that  the  earth  has  existed ;  oar 
natural  complexions,  infirmities,  habits,  and  propensities ;  create  such 
absolute  discrepancies  of  colour,  form,  features,  and  expression,  that, 
when  brought  into  juxta-position  with  each  other,  we  can  hardly  believe 
ourselves  to  be  the  children  of  one  large  family  sprung  from  the  same 
root  and  common  stock  of  all.  Look  back  on  the  past  with  an  impartial 
eye ;  disperse  the  halo  of  classic  light  that  surrounds  each  object  with 
a  fictitious  splendour;  and  candidly  examine  the  psychology  of  bygone 
ages  in  the  field  of  a  microscope  illuminated  with  the  broad  rays  of 
criticism  and  truth.  Stand  forth,  O  ye  generations  long  since  extinct, 
and  pass  by  unveiled  before  us  in  your  own  solemn  grandeur  and  state- 
liness  of  thought  and  passion  I 

Fifteen  hundred  years  ago,  there  existed,  or  rather  subsisted,  below 
the  horizon  of  the  barbarous  and  civilized  populations  of  the  earth,  a 
vast  body  of  human  beings  without  a  recognised  rank  or  title,  vtdgua 
sine  nomine,  grovelling  on  their  knees,  and  supporting  the  huge  fabric 
of  society  upon  their  degraded  and  crouching  shoulders.  We  shudder 
at  the  thought  of  an  abject  set  of  mortals  destitute  of  poetry,  law,  and 
right,  speechless  and  passive.  They  were  neither  human  beings  nor 
things  ;  yet  they  were  both  a  thing  and  a  human  being  without  which 
the  old  world  could  not  have  held  itself  together  for  a  single  day,  or 
hour, — the  necessary,  but  invisible  pivot  upon  which  turned  the  heart- 
less paganism  of  three  thousand  years.  It  belonged  not  to  any  city  or 
province  in  particular,  nor  to  any  one  quarter  of  the  globe,  more  than 
to  all  the  rest.  It  was  a  common  domestic  commodity  in  daily  use, 
from  east  to  west.  Persepolis,  Athens,  and  Heliopolis,  so  different 
from  each  other  in  every  other  respect,  were  exactly  the  same  in  this^ 
that  slavery  was  a  piece  of  state  machinery  successfully  practised  by 
them  all.  Empires  and  republics,  leagues  and  institutions,  rose  up, 
flourished  for  a  while,  and  vanished  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  like 
successive  crops  of  vegetation,  while  slavery  remained  the  same  beneath 
every  change,  an  indigenous  weed  deeply  rooted  in  every  soil.  Time, 
that  ameliorates  most  things  else,  only  helped  to  lock  the  fetters  still 
more  tightly  round  the  wrists  of  the  sulky  slave.  The  reigning  world 
stalked  by  and  trod  upon  his  neck.  The  x>omp  of  power  banished  him 
from  the  rites  of  religion  and  the  sacred  service  of  the  gods,  as  sternly 
as  it  repulsed  him  from  the  frowning  portals  of  the  great.  The  only 
boon  that  pride  assigned  him  for  his  bitter  portion,  was  that  narrow 
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and  undisputed  iathmus  of  mortalitj,  just  lying  between  life  and 
death. 

At  this  distance  of  time,  and  circumstanced  as  we  now  are,  this 
gloomy  description  appears  incredible.  It  is  more  like  a  pathetic 
episode  in  some  romantic  novel  of  the  day,  than  a  cold  reality,  which 
had  an  actual  existence ;  neither  is  it  easy  to  account  for  its  origin  and 
continuance.  Gibbon,  who  is  reluctant  to  admit  of  any  statement 
adyerse  to  the  credit  of  heathenism,  whose  honour  he  undertook  to 
vindicate,  blinks  the  inquiry  by  ascribing  it  to  the  right  of  battle  ;  and 
Montesquieu,  who  is  sometimes  superficial,  ingeniously  imputes  it  to 
the  tyranny  and  enervating  climate  of  the  East.  But  neither  of  these 
ezpl^iations  meets  the  point  in  question.  For  slavery  formed  as  much 
a  part  of  the  vivacious  confederacies  of  Greece,  as  it  did  of  the 
monotonous  despotisms  of  Asia;  it  prevailed  in  the  cold  regions  of  the 
north  as  much  as  it  abounded  in  the  warmer  countries  of  the  south. 
We  may  trace  it  everywhere,  among  the  savage  as  well  as  among  the 
more  civilized  populations ; — indeed,  it  may  be  affirmed,  Uiat,  wherever 
the  foot  of  man  pressed  the  ground,  thither  slavery  accompanied  or 
pursued  him,  to  his  lasting  vexation  and  disgrace.  like  Gibbon, 
Bousscau  and  Hobbes  have  sought  for  its  cause  in  the  result  of  arms; 
and  the  lawyers  of  the  Justinian  period  derived  its  name  from  servtti  de 
9ervatti8,  a  person  reserved  ex  prcedd  victorwn^  as  the  prize  of  victory. 
But  this  legal  definition,  although  framed  within  sight  of  slavery  when 
it  was  just  beginning  to  be  impugned  and  exploded,  does  not  solve  the 
difficulty.  Even  granting  that  it  sprung  from  the  right  of  conquest,  it 
does  not  clear  up  the  puzzling  part  of  the  inquiry,  namely,  how  it  could 
have  been  tolerated  and  maintained,  without  dispute  or  protest,  for  so 
many  centuries  in  succession  1  No  philosopher  ever  rose  up  to  oppose 
it.  Popular  opinion  was  decidedly  in  its  favour.  It  was  based  upon 
the  common  consent  of  the  world,  and  insisted  upon,  not  only  without 
inflicting  any  violence  on  any  preconceived  prejudices,  but  directly  in 
accordance  with  an  acknowledged  consecration  of  the  principle  of  slavery 
itself.     It  was  venerated  as  a  right  divine. 

The  slave  was  a  himiau  being  the  same  as  his  owner,  with  Uie  same 
passions,  hopes,  and  fears,  elicited,  of  course,  in  a  different  manner, 
owing  to  the  same  circumstances  operating  differently  on  them  both. 
Their  number  was  immense.  During  the  civil  commotions  of  the 
Gracchi,  there  was  a  servile  war  in  Sicily,  and  70,000  of  them  revolted 
at  once  At  Athens,  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  they  were  calculated 
at  400,000,  which  was  three  times  as  many  as  the  fxee  inhabitants  of 
the  city,  the  foreign  settlers  included.  In  Uie  Peloponnesian  war, 
20,000  passed  over  to  the  enemy,  as  Thucydides  tells  us.  The  same 
•athor  says,  that  at  Chios  ihdr  aumber  waa  veiy  considerable,  and  that 
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thdr  defection,  when  they  deserted  to  the  Athenians,  reduced  their 
masters  to  great  extremities.  At  Borne,  their  multitude  was  such  that 
thej  were  afraid  of  giving  them  a  distinctive  dress,  or  uniform,  lest  it 
should  make  them  acquainted  with  their  own  overwhelming  force. 
Catiline  might  have  succeeded  in  his  conspiracy,  had  he  but  armed  the 
slaves;  only  he  might  very  reasonably  have  been  afraid  of  their 
managing  the  victory  so  as  to  suit  their  own  purposes  instead  of  his. 
Alaric  was  determined  in  his  resolution  of  sacking  Borne  by  a  re-inforoe* 
ment  of  40,000  slaves,  who  ran  away  from  the  city,  and  joioed  the 
ranks  of  the  barbarians,  for  the  sake  of  sharing  in  the  expected  plunder. 
At  Tyre,  the  slaves  once  rose  up  in  a  body  against  their  masters,  and 
massacred  them  all.  The  Scythians,  on  their  return  from  the  Median 
war,  found  their  slaves  in  rebellion,  as  Herodotus  tells  us,  in  Melpomene, 
and  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  country  to  them,  or  recovered  it  only 
after  a  very  severe  conflict.  Ciesar,  in  his  Commentaries,  bears  witness 
to  their  numbers  in  Gaul ;  and  Tacitus  says  the  Germans  held  them  in 
great  contempt^  and  counted  their  lives  as  nothing. 

livery  continued  in  England  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  con- 
version of  the  Saxons.  They  were  by  far  the  most  numerous  dass  of 
the  community.  The  words  villagers,  riliici,  villani,  are  derived  from 
them. 

The  degradation  in  which  they  were  held  is  incomprehensible  to  xm 
in  this  period  of  the  world.  Herodotus  says  the  Scythians  deprived 
their  slaves  of  sight  on  account  of  some  disgusting  office  they  had  U^ 
perform  in  their  household ;  and  Plutareh  mentiona,  in  his  ''  Life  of 
Cato,"  that  this  famous  man  used  to  sell  his  old  slaves  at  any  price,  to 
rid  himself  of  the  expensive  burden  of  supporting  them  to  the  end 
of  their  days.  It  was  customary  to  expose  slaves  who  were  sick  and 
useless  to  perish  miserably  on  an  island  of  the  Tiber.  They  were 
frequently  .employed  in  chains  at  tlio  most  laborious  drudgery;  and  for 
trivial  offences,  and  even  on  mere  suspicion,  were  sometimes  put  to 
death  under  the  most  horrid  tortures. 

This  terrific  picture,  which  has  no  counterpart  in  modem  society,  might 
be  enlarged  without  exaggeration.  The  slavery  of  our  factory  system^ 
a  complaint  so  justly  urged  at  the  present  moment,  is  almost  perfect 
freedom  compared  with  that  of  the  slave  in  pagan  times.  They  were 
commodities  for  traffic  and  barter  in  the  market-place,  where  they  were 
exhibited  for  sale,  and  trotted  out  in  the  same  manner  as  a  jockey  shows 
off  the  paces  of  his  horse  to  the  best  advanti^e.  They  varied  in  price 
from  ten  to  twenty  pounds  stewing  and  upwards.  Plato,  who  was  cap- 
tured by  pirates,  was  ransomed  for  about  £1 12  of  our  money.  Diogenes, 
who  experienced  the  same  misfortune,  remained  in  bondage,  and  en- 
deavoured to  teach  his  master's  children  the  meaning  of  happiness  and 
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virtue.  Tacitus  mentions  400  slaves  who  were  put  to  death  for  not 
having  prevented  the  assassination  of  their  master.  Caius  Cassius  pro- 
nounced an  oration  on  the  occasion,  reported  at  length  by  the  historian, 
in  support  of  the  motion  for  inflicting  the  penalty  of  death  on  these 
unfortunate  creatures,  and  in  opposition  to  those  who  pleaded  their 
ignorance  as  an  excuse — plurimorum  indvhiam  innocentiam  miseran- 
tium.  This  severe  decision  of  the  senate  gave  rise  to  a  tumult,  and 
Tacitus  coolly  remarks,  that  Ctesar  was  forced  to  line  the  way  with 
troops  as  the  condemned  multitude  of  every  age  and  sex  were  led  to  the 
place  of  execution.  We  can  scarcely  credit  our  senses  at  thb  recital, 
more  especially  when  it  is  coupled  with  a  piece  of  intelligence,  like 
that  of  a  newspaper  report,  that  upon  the  house  dividing  on  the  ques- 
tion, the  senators  were  found  nearly  unanimous  in  favour  of  carrying 
out  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law — nemo  uniLS  contra  ire  ausvs  eat — 
prevcUuit  tamen  para  quce  aupplicium  decerwhat.  But  life  was  esti- 
mated at  a  cheap  rate  in  those  times ;  for  persons  of  property  disposed 
of  their  slaves  in  the  same  manner  as  people  of  wealth  now  do  of  their 
farming  stock,  &c.,  on  the  sale  of  their  estates ;  and  Pliny,  in  his  Natu- 
ral History,  quoted  by  Gibbon,  mentions  the  instance  of  a  freedman,  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  who,  although  he  had  suffered  great  losses  in  the 
dvil  wars,  yet  left  behind  him  4116  slaves,  included  in  the  description 
of  his  oilier  cattle,  which  were  very  numerous.  It  is  only  when  viewed  in 
this  most  humiliating  light,  that  we  are  enabled  to  see  the  utterly  abject 
condition  of  this  ignominious  class  of — aaiimals,  shall  we  call  them  ?  or 
men,  or  feUoto-crealures  ? — or  to  appreciate  at  its  inestimable  value  the 
divine  magnanimity  of  one  who  came  to  emancipate  or  redeem  them  aU 
by  willingly  assuming  the  form  of  a  Bl&ye—formam  servi  accipiena.  This 
was  the  practical  drift  and  aim  of  St.  Paul's  letter  in  supplication  for 
Onesimus,  a  run-away  slave,  liable  to  death  on  that  account,  had  he 
been  caught  and  brought  back  to  his  owner.  Ecclesiastical  history 
records,  that  Philemon,  to  whom  the  apostle  had  written  on  this  delicate 
subject,  pardoned  and  emancipated  his  disobedient  domestic,  and  that 
Onesimus  made  so  much  progress  in  religion  as  to  merit  the  episcopacy 
of  Ephesus  after  Timothy.  This  elevation  and  distinction  must  have 
been  very  galling  to  the  aristocratic  pride  of  the  Gentiles,  who  never 
deigned  to  treat  a  freedman  much  better  than  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
treating  their  vile  slaves; — aervile  vulgita  fnh'e,  are  the  words  of  Justin. 
We  may  here  pause,  and  inquire  what  was  the  mental  effect  of  such 
a  state  of  things  on  the  masses  of  mankind  ? — in  short,  what  was  the 
psychology  of  so  many  ages  in  this  respect  1  Nothing  but  the  darkest 
passions  could  be  engendered  by  an  unmitigated  tyranny  of  this  awful 
kind.  The  first  effect  of  contumely  and  scorn,  apart  from  the  irritation 
excited  by  personal  restraint,  is,  upon  a  generous  nature,  the  most 
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bitter  feeling  of  desolation  and  woe.  Were  not  the  heart  made  to 
pulsate  safely  with  contrary  emotions,  this  feeling  is  so  deadly  and 
intense,  that  there  is  no  doubt  it  would,  if  long  continued,  wither  the 
brain  and  destroy  life.  In  the  finest  spirits,  indeed,  such  is  the  case,  as 
we  learn  from  the  calamities  that  every  now  and  then  take  place  within 
the  range  of  our  own  observations ;  nor  are  the  tales  of  madness  and 
death  in  consequence  of  unrequited  love,  or  unmerited  contempt  and 
desertion  by  those  whom  we  esteem,  and  from  whose  countenance  we 
expect  to  derive  both  sympathy  and  support,  to  be  discarded  as  nursery 
rhymes  and  childish  gossip.  Unhappily,  toe  know  that  very  often  they 
are  but  too  real  and  too  true.  The  admirable  manner  in  which  we  are 
all  united  in  one  great  family  on  earth,  is  the  reason  why  we  cannot 
sever  a  single  link  from  the  chain  that  binds  us,  without  inflicting  some 
serious  injury  in  the  attempt. 

Tlie  natural  independence  of  man  rebukes  him  for  yielding  to  useless 
regrets.  Dashing  away  the  tear  that  moistens  his  eye,  and  hiding  the 
blush  that  mantles  on  his  cheek,  he  smites  his  breast ;  and,  glancing  up 
to  heaven  for  help,  he  buckles  on  the  burden  of  his  pack,  and  betakes 
him  doggedly  to  his  hateful  toil.  Bevenge  is  the  cherished  passion  of 
his  breast — deep,  settled,  determined  revenge.  Selfishness  springs 
from  the  instant  necessity  of  self-preservation — profound  selfishness, 
unsatiated  self-love.  Covetousness,  that  dismal  vice,  swells  the  veins, 
together  with  hatred,  and  obstinacy,  and  the  spirit  of  insurrection,  and 
desperate  straggles  to  escape.  Behold  the  fiend  formed  by  public  or 
private  tyranny  —  the  once  noble-minded  man  transmuted,  by  an 
accredited  system  of  penal  enactments,  into  a  conspirator,  an  outcast, 
a  villain,  and  a  slave  !  Do  you  want  an  example  in  proof  of  this 
allegation  ?  Head  the  biography  of  the  dastard  Eutropius,  the  prime 
minister  of  the  Emperor  Arcadius,  a  slave  of  the  lowest  description,  a 
fellow  of  an  infamous  character,  purchased  by  an  officer  of  the  imperial 
guard,  emancipated,  and  introduced  into  the  palace,  where,  by  cunning 
and  hypocrisy,  he  contrived  to  gain  the  esteem  of  the  great  Theodosius. 
Abandoned  by  his  friends,  if  ever  he  had  any,  and  protected  from  the 
fury  of  the  populace  by  St.  Chrysostom,  whose  destraction  he  had 
already  planned,  he  was  banished,  and  at  last  beheaded.  He  was  the 
personification  of  that  pitiable  form  of  humanity  engendered  by  a 
heartless  social  system.  The  eunuch  Narses,  who,  to  suit  his  own  pur- 
poses, re-conquered  and  betrayed  Italy,  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  was  a 
prince  in  action  compared  with  the  despicable  Eutropius.  The  bloody 
insurrection  of  4000  slaves,  under  Herdonius,  which  strack  terror 
into  every  family  in  Home,  is  another  instance  of  the  dire  malignity 
fomented  by  unrelenting  oppression  ;  and  the  revolt  of  Spartacus  was 
so  formidable  and  resolute,  that  its  suppression  demanded  the  pre- 
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sence  of  one  of  the  ablest  generals,  and  the  valour  of  some  of  the 
choicest  leg^ons."^ 

It  was  a  political  difficolty  which  erery  legislator  grappled  with,  bat 
m  vain.  Emancipation  would  haye  overthrown  the  world,  as,  in  effect^ 
it  did  overthrow  it,  when  the  barbarians  from  the  north  enforced  it. 
flato  regarded  the  slave  as  one  deprived  of  half  his  mind.  Homer  was 
0f  the  same  opinion.  Aristotle  thought  still  more  meanly  of  them.t 
Tacitus  implies  that  th^  were  entirely  untrustworthy,  which  in  one 
sense  was  certainly  true.  They  were  the  subject  of  constant  l^islation ; 
and  laws,  protective  and  coercive,  were  enacted  to  secure  the  master 
against  his  slave,  and  the  slave  against  his  owner.  Laced»mon,  by 
vigorous  measures,  drove  them  to  revolt.  Athens,  on  the  contrary,  by 
geaitler  methods^  made  them  insolent.  As  the  Roman  empire  became 
matured,  their  condition  was  ameliorated.  The  youths  of  a  promising 
character  were  instructed  in  the  arts  and  sdences,  and  their  price  was 
Kscertained  by  the  degree  of  their  skill  and  talent.  Almost  every  pro- 
fession, either  liberal  or  mechanical,  might  be  found  in  the  household 
of  an  opulent  senator.  Many  of  the  Roman  physicians  were  slaves. 
Athenseus,  quoted  by  Gibbon,  asserts  that  some  ostentatious  Romans 
possessed  as  many  as  ten  or  twenty  thousand  slaves.  A  learned  one 
sold  for  many  hundred  pounds  sterling;  and  Atticns  always  bred  and 
taught  them  himself.  It  was  a  freedman  that  preserved  and  edited 
CScero's  Letters.  But  under  their  most  advantageous  circumstances  they 
were  still  in  bondage. 

If,  however,  the  slave  laboured  under  many  evils  almost  intolerable, 
lie  enjoyed,  on  the  other  hand,  many  benfits  which  preponderated 
greatly  in  his  fj&vour.     We  do  not  read  of  mental  alienation  as  one  of 

*  The  fierce  Mamelukes  were  origiiially  Tartar  akvea,  serving  as  the  guards  of  the 
AjPOubite  sultans.  Mawuius,  ot  mamelukt,  mem&  purchased.  They  broke  loose  while 
King  Louis  of  France  was  a  captive  in  Egypt. 

t  Pope,  the  poet,  has  dilated  Homer's  vigonr  in  the  following  lines  :— 

For  any  oflSoe  eonld  the  slave  be  good. 

To  cleanse  the  fdd,  or  help  the  kids  to  food, 

If  any  labour  those  big  joints  could  learn. 

Some  whey,  to  wash  his  bowds,  he  mi^t  earn. 

To  eringe,  to  whine,  his  idle  hands  to  roread. 

Is  all,  by  which  that  graceless  maw  is  fed. 

Yet  hear  me  1  if  thy  impodenoe  but  dare 

Approach  yon  walls,  I  prophtssy  thy  fare : 

Dearly,  full  dearly,  shaft  thou  buy  thy  bread 

With  many  a  footstod  thundering  at  thy  head. — Odyu.  17* 

Jove  fixed  it  certain,  that  whatever  day 

Makes  man  a  slave  takes  ha^YoM  mind  away. — Ibid,  iu 

Plato,  in  The  laws,  disl.  vi,  says,  "  Nothing  in  the  soul  of  a  slave  is  in  a  healthy 
ceiidition."  Aristotle^  in  his  Oovemment  ^  l,  c.  5.),  agrees  with  Plato  in  advising  a 
Buxtore  of  slaves  firom  lU  ooontries. 
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the  misforttines  incidental  to  their  lot.  Their  ocoa^onal  outbreaks 
were,  in  general,  well  conceived  j  nor  do  they  betray  any  deficiency  of 
intellect,  moral  courage,  and  foresight.  Servitude  is  the  surest  disci- 
pline there  is  for  preserving  the  senses  against  the  seductions  of  foUy. 
The  round  of  daily  duties,  the  routine  of  a  family,  the  impropriety  of 
giving  vent  to  private  feelings,  or  of  divulging  personal  views  and 
plans,  do,  for  the  most  part,  restrain  the  servant  within  his  appointed 
sphere  of  action  and  capacity.  His  duties  may  curtail  the  dangerous 
sentiments  of  ambition  and  honour ;  but  they  impose  the  necessity  of 
self-control,  and  establish  the  more  solid  virtues  of  prudence,  integrity, 
and  reserve,  instead.  It  is  easier  to  be  governed  than  to  govern ;  and, 
fortunately  for  the  peace  of  mankind,  the  governing  minds  are  really  so 
few,  that  the  multitudes  cheerfully  consent  to  obey,  simply  because  thej 
feel  themselves  to  be  too  feeble  to  command. 

Having  sketched  out  the  mental  condition  of  the  inferior  class  of  the 

pagan  world,  let  us  raise  our  eyes,  and  examine  the  psychology  of  the 

higher.    There  was  no  middle  class,  such  as  we  have  at  the  present  day, 

oomprising  the  chief  talent^  wealth,  and  independence  of  society.     At 

least,  such  a  class  was  not  only  not  numerous,  but  so  exceedingly  rare^ 

that  it  scarcely  ever  appears  on  the  surface.     The  studio  recoleng 

belonged  to  Elysium,  or  the  schools ;  and  the  reculxms  suh  tegtnme 

Jagi  was  nothing  more  than  an  elegant  poetic  ideal.     The  eulogies 

bestowed  by  Horace  on  his  Sabine  farm,  and  his  delightful  descriptions 

of  rural  retirement  compared  with  the  noise  and  smoke  and  bustle  c^ 

the  great  metropolis  (Jum/um  et  o^  atrepitiumque  Eonue),  which  was  a 

singular  virtue  in  him,  are,  among  us,  the  leading  propensities  and  the 

.  common  habits  of  a  great  many  persons.     We  have  no  account  of 

ifidependerU  folks  leading  a  quiet  life  in  the  bosom  of  their  families,  or 

in  modest  seclusion  by  themselves — apart  from  grandeur,  above  want^ 

and  content  with  moderate  means.     This  is  a  social  phenomenon  in  the 

psychology  of  our  age  which  we  cannot  value  at  its  full  worth,  until  we 

lo<^  back  and  analyse  the  "famUi/^  of  that  distant  period.     It  was 

high  and  mighty,  or  it  was — nothing.     When  Julius  Atticus  laid  the 

immense  fortune  that  he  had  accidentally  discovered  beneath  an  old 

fEunily  house,  at  the  feet  of  the  equitable  Nerva,  ^he  professed  to  the 

^emperor  that  it  was  too  considerable  for  a  subject,  and  that  he  knew 

not  how  to  lue  it,    ^*  Abuse  it,  thsn^  was  the  laconic,  if  not  the  peevish, 

reply  of  the  good-natured  monarch.     His  son,  Herodes  Atticus,  was  ao 

instance  of  the  prodigious  wealth  of  the  upper  class.     Among  other 

magnificent  works,  he  constructed  a  stadium,  six  hundred  feet  long,  sX 

Athens,  built  entirely  of  white  marble,  capable  of  admitting  the  whole 

body  of  the  people,  and  finished  in  four  years.     Horace,  in  an  ode 

^non  06ur  neque  imremn),  condemns  the  luxury  and  avanoe  of  hk 
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countrymen,  and  tartly  remarks,  that  regardless  of  death  they  built  for 
eternity,  and  by  their  solid  piers  provoked  the  ocean  as  if  it  were  never 
tempestuous.  The  stupendous  bridge  of  Alcantara  was  thrown  over  the 
Tagus  by  ^fem  Lusitanian  communities.  The  senators  of  Borne  and 
the  provinces  vied  with  each  other  in  adorning  their  age  and  country. 
The  golden  palace  of  Nero,  the  baths  of  Diodesian,  and  the  forum  of 
Trajan,  are  known  to  every  one.  But,  be  it  remembered,  all  these 
Bomptuous  edifices  were  raised  by  the  hands  of  the  slaves. 

There  must  have  been  some  moral  peculiarity  in  the  constitution  of 
those  times,  which  would  account  for  this  positive  division  of  every  popu- 
lation on  earth  into  the  two  widely  separated  classes  of  the  abject  slave 
and  the  overbearing  man  of  wealth.  One  thing  strikes  us  in  our  retro- 
spect, which  is,  that  polytheism  nowhere  existed  apart  from  slavery. 
Orientals,  as  well  as  Greeks,  entertained  the  theory  of  the  right  divine 
of  one  class  over  another;  that  some  were  by  nature  slaves,  while 
others  were  kings,  nobles,  warriors,  philosophers,  ^c.^  by  birth.  It 
was  a  pagan  dogma  inherent  in  their  religion.  Among  the  gods- 
there  were  slaves:  the  Titans,  the  Cyclops,  the  Telchines,  whom 
Jupiter  destroyed  by  a  deluge,  and  the  obscene  Cabiri  of  Phoenicia, 
who  were  a  sort  of  celestial  blacksmiths  employed  in  furbishing  up 
the  metals  for  Vulcan,  and  repairing  the  waste  and  wear  of  the  visible 
universe.  It  was  the  prevailing  idea  of  paganism — an  article  of  faith 
in  their  creed.  Consequently,  the  slave  had  no  ground  in  common  for 
parley  with  the  hearts  of  men  already  entrenched  behind  the  hostile 
habits  and  concurrent  attestations  of  antiquity.  It  was  a  state  of 
things  as  old  as  mankind,  and,  moreover,  rendered  unassailable  by  pre- 
cepts of  supernal  authority.  The  gods  set  the  example.  There  were 
slaves  above — d/oHiari,  there  ought  to  be  slaves  below.  The  Cyclops, 
in  hell,  and  the  rower  who  toiled  at  the  oar  along  the  Tiber,  the 
Euphrates,  or  the  Nile,  were  equally  slaves,  the  only  difference  between 
them  being  the  mythological  mortality  and  inmiortality  of  the  one  and 
the  other.  It  was  an  idea  gross  in  the  extreme,  but  so  inveterately 
embodied  and  imbruted  in  the  order  of  things,  as  they  then  were,  that 
nothing  but  a  divine  interposition  (the  Gospel),  or  a  political  eonvul- 
Bion  (the  Goths),  could  ever  have  effected  a  permanent  change  in  the 
minds  of  men.  It  was  one  of  those  rare  dilemmas,  to  which  the  apho- 
rism of  the  critic  was  exactly  applicable :  I^ec  Deua  intersit,  nisi  di^us 
vi/ndice  nodus  incident. 

Besides  this  universal  sentiment,  there  was  a  particular  reason  of  state,. 
by  which  the  ancient  governments  were  actuated  in  their  policy — ^it  was 
that  of  terror.  The  multitudes  were  governed  by  fear,  and  fear  was  re- 
presented by  their  lictors,  cohorts,  legions,  armed  triremes,  the  Mace- 
donian phalanx^  and  the  golden  invincibles  or  body-guard  of  the  Fersiaa 
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monarcLs.  In  matters  of  superstition,  likewise,  Pallor  and  Favor  were 
as  old  as  Hostilius.  A  sacred  horror  was  made  to  thrill  throughout  the 
nerves.  In  the  ancient  bas-reliefs,  this  dreadful  visage  may  still  be  seen, 
sculptured  with  staring  eyes,  mouth  aghast,  and  hair  on  end — the  vulgar 
phantom  of  a  pantomime,  in  the  present  day.  There  were  augurs  at* 
tached  to  the  army ;  and  the  general  who  formally  inspected  the  reek«> 
ing  entrails  of  the  victim  just  slaughtered  for  sacrifice,  or  watched  the 
accidental  flight  of  birds  to  the  left  hand  instead  of  to  the  right,, 
prudently  shuddered  at  the  presage  of  a  sinister  omen  on  the  morning 
of  a  pitched  battle.  It  was  a  craintive  timidity  of  this  sort  that  con* 
gealed  the  blood  in  the  veins  of  the  plebeian  crowd,  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  greatest  city  of  the  old  world,  replete  with  its  mysterious  traditions, 
from  the  wolf  that  suckled  llomulus  down  to  the  handful  of  thunder- 
bolts grasped  by  the  terrible  Capitoline  Jove.  It  has  been  acutely 
remarked,  that  the  reign  of  the  gods  Favor  and  FaUor,  was  the  goldea 
age  of  the  Roman  aristocracy.  The  proletarii  dared  not  face  the  divine- 
patricians. 

Imperial  Home  may  be  regarded  as  the  culminating  point  of  ancient 
manners.  In  it  paganism  had  reached  the  utmost  length  of  its  projec- 
tile force,  and  the  extreme  verge  of  its  durability.  It  could  not  accom- 
plish anything  further.  It  had  reduced  itself  to  a  capiU  inortuum  by 
an  analytic  exhaustion  of  the  first  principles  of  its  existence.  It  sub- 
limed itself  within  its  own  crucible,  and  remained  fixed  and  impene- 
trable in  that  exalted  position.  Consequently,  it  is  at  this  point  d 
time  that  we  are  enabled  to  make  out  the  psychological  phenomena  of 
paganism  at  the  highest  degree  of  its  intensity. 

In  subduing  the  nations  of  the  world  to  the  beck  of  her  iron  sway, 
Rome  invariably  exerted  her  power  in  fostering  slavery  as  the  chief 
ingredient  of  her  strength,  under  the  semblance  of  conferring  the  most 
distinguished  honours  on  the  vanquished.  The  first  thing  she  did  was 
to  enslave  the  gods  of  the  conquered  people,  to  make  them  her  own, 
and  to  bring  them  captive  into  Italy.  There  was  some  hidden  super- 
stition, besides  political  craft,  mixed  up  with  this  adroit  proceeding ;  for 
her  most  gifted  statesmen  seem  to  have  had  an  instinctive  fear  towards 
those  idols  of  which  they  knew  the  least.  Their  religion  betrayed  its- 
shallowness  on  most  great  occasions.  The  new  gods  were  imported 
into  the  capitol;  the  new  people  followed  their  gods  thither;  they 
were  incorporated  with  those  of  the  city ;  and  they  became  the  slaves  of 
Rome,  or  purchased  their  freedom  at  an  immense  cost.  Viane  Romarw 
ire,  Jtmo  ? — to  which,  of  course,  the  goddess  answered  in  the  aflfirmatiye 
by  the  monosyllable  Volo — {vocem  quoque  dicerUta,  Voh,  atuiUam)^ 
Such  was  the  colloquy  (serious  or  jocular,  apiritu  divino,  seu  juvenaU 
joco)  reported  by  Livy  when  the  city  of  the  Veii  was  besieged  and 
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taken  by  the  dictator  Camillus ;  and  Buch  was  the  solemn  farce  per- 
formed by  every  consul,  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  before  bestowing 
on  some  unfortunate  set  of  men  the  unenviable  title  of  Roman  citizens. 
It  was  the  same  with  the  pagan  philosophy.  Each  philosopher  waa 
a  petty  tyrant  at  the  head  of  his  own  narrow  sect;  the  disciples  were, 
during  their  pupilage,  the  slaves  of  their  several  masters;  and  the 
external  world,  consisting  of  nothing  but  the  actual  slaves  of  the  state, 
was  beyond  the  pale  of  civilization,  instruction,  sympathy,  and  inter* 
communion  of  thought  Intelligence  was  respectably  lodged  within 
the  portico  of  the  academy,  the  courts  of  law,  the  private  mansion,  and 
the  palatial  residence.  The  fuhionable  philosophy  of  the  day  strove  to 
render  itself  an  autocrat,  and,  with  the  egotism  proper  to  pedantry, 
voted  unscrupulously  in  favour  of  its  own  supremacy.  There  was  no 
compensating  force,  such  as  the  public  press,  or  an  acknowledged 
standard  of  moral  rectitude,  ever  ready  and  eager  to  correct  its  erratic 
tendencies,  to  reduce  it  to  its  just  proportions,  and  to  restrain  it  within 
the  circle  of  its  proper  centripetal  progression.  Moreover,  a  false 
quietism  was  the  essence  of  each  philosophic  sect — sceptics,  stoics, 
epicureans,  &c,,  all  tended  to  this  end,  which  was  one  of  ideal  repose 
apart  from  the  herd  of  men,  and  unconcerned  in,  if  not  indifferent  to, 
the  contests,  the  passions,  the  well-being,  and  the  practical  affurs  of 
those  around  them.  It  was  in  philosophy  what  the  statues  of  Phidias 
were  in  marble— «  sublime  immutability — a  fascinating  nonentity — an 
unreal  mockery,  a  mental  phenomenon  by  no  means  uncommon  as  a 
symptom  of  mania — a  fixed  immovable  idea,  incapacitating  its  help- 
less possessor  for  taking  part  in  the  ever-moving  business  of  the  world. 
Towards  this  kind  of  artificial  repose  the  pagan  philosophy  tanded,  and 
it  was  attained  by  some  of  its  most  earnest  followers.  We  behold  it  in 
its  highest  development  in  the  ancient  gymnosophists — ^the  modem 
fokirs  of  India.**"  But  it  was  this  vicious  aim  and  drift  that  ruined  or 
neutralized  its  effects ;  for  it  proved  itself  an  impracticability  among 
the  servile  class,  and  nothing  better  than  a  barren  idea  in  the  saloons  of 
the  great,  upon  the  couches  of  the  luxurious,  within  the  cabinet  of  the 
statesman,  or  during  the  service  of  an  active  campaign.  It  was  an 
exotic  that  perished  in  the  open  air.  It  passed  away  with  its  pro- 
fessors.     It  propounded  no  scheme  of  education;    enlightened  no 

*  The  apparently  incredible  tiling  the  Greeks  related  more  than  two  thousand  years 
ago,  respecting  the  recloset  of  India,  or  OfmnowpkuU,  as  they  called  those  Yogis,  are 
iMmd  to  exist  even  at  the  jpfOMi^t  day ;  and  ocular  ezperienee  has  folly  oorroboraled  thfl 
truth  of  their  uarratires.  lliere  is  no  hi^h  conception  in  this  department  of  metaphysics 
onknown  to  the  Hindoos.  T^  absorption  of  all  thought  and  of  all  consdonsness  in 
Ctod — this  solitary,  endoring  feeling  of  internal  and  etwnal  union  with  the  Deity,  they 
have  carried  to  a  pitch  and  extreme  that  may  almost  be  called  a  moral  and  intdlectnal 
Mlf-annihilation.  It  is  the  same  philosophy  as  that  which  among  us  has  received  the 
name  of  mfiHeiim.-^F,  SehUyil, 
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popular  ignoranee.  It  dazzled  a  few  wits  with  its  vain  pretensions; 
deserted  its  disciples  in  the  moment  of  death  or  peril;  and  retired  to 
the  Tolaminous  libraries  of  the  learned,  where  it  still  continues  to 
slumber  in  the  yenerable  dust  of  ages. 

The  spirit  of  the  pagan  worid  was,  in  truth,  the  spirit  of  destruction. 
In  building  up  the  last  great  empire  of  the  earth,  they  destroyed  every- 
thing they  met  with.  Life  and  death  was  nothing  in  their  hands. 
But,  as  it  were  by  a  sort  of  judicial  blindness,  they  did  not  perceiye> 
that,  in  amalgamating  so  many  diverse  nations  into  one  great  dominion, 
they  had  not  amalgamated,  nor  subdued,  nor  destroyed  the  souls  of  men. 
Practical  materialists  in  action,  they  confounded  the  supernatural  soul 
of  man  with  the  fortifications,  the  palaces,  the  fields,  the  mountains,  and 
the  rivers,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  dwells.  Real  and  uncompromising 
tyrants,  they  fancied  that,  in  rivetting  the  chains  of  slavery  around  their 
conquered  hosts,  they  had  bound  up  their  free  wills  in  the  fetters 
together  with  their  limbs.  They  could  not  understand  that  a  senatus 
eonsultum  and  an  armed  force  might  coerce,  for  a  time,  but  never  could 
change  the  affections  of  an  injured  multitude;  and  even  the  victorious 
Sdpio  started  with  fear  or  surprise,  when,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  he 
met  in  the  forum  some  of  those  whom  he  thought  he  had  already 
extirpated  by  the  edge  of  the  sword  in  Africa.  If  this  story  be  authentiCy 
his  sagacity  was  correct.  But  without  the  help  of  an  anecdote,  it  is 
apparent,  that  tot  gentes  extemaSy  tarn  aevas,  or,  at  all  events,  those  who 
survived  extra  terminos  became,  in  subsequent  centuries,  the  bitterest 
and  most  successful  foes  of  the  empire.  Marcus  Aurelius  well-nigh 
perished  with  all  his  army,  in  an  awkward  military  position  by  far  too 
much  advanced  among  the  Germans,  who  were  never  subdued;  and 
Augustus  Csesar  once  sent  some  legions  into  the  depths  of  Arabia 
Deserta,  where  they  must  have  been  swallowed  up  in  the  sands  and  lost^ 
since  they  never  came  back. 

When  Heliogabalus,  at  the  height  of  his  folly,  wished  to  be  adored  as 
the  sun,  he  only  expressed  aloud,  perhaps  imprudently,  the  secret 
sentiments  of  that  political  egotism  which  had  actuated  the  councils  of 
the  empire,  the  republic,  the  senate,  the  camp,  the  consuls,  and  the 
kings  of  Rome,  from  the  days  of  Numa  Pompilius  down  to  those  of 
Honorius,  the  last  of  the  Caesars,  who  ended  his  puerile  days  along  with 
his  chickens  within  the  fortress  of  Ravenna.  As  the  republic  came  to 
a  close,  a  new  principle  {magrwia  ah  vntegro  $Morum  noBcibu/r  orM^ 
insinuated  itself  with  great  subtilty  into  the  operations  of  the  only 
government  on  earth.  The  Caesars,  however  abandoned  they  might 
be  in  their  private  morals,  were  not  unfrequently  high-minded  in  their 
official  capacities.  We  find  them  checking  the  patrician  barbarities,  so 
cuttingly  pointed  out  by  Tacitus.    It  was  by  their  edicts,  the  freedmaii. 
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the  miner^  and  the  slave,  obtidned  several  privileges.  Octavius  protected 
the  female, — Tiberius  restrained  usury.  Nero,  according  to  Suetonius, 
proposed  gratuitous  justice,  and  Tacitus  intimates  that  he  thought  of 
abolishing  the  imposts.*  The  cruel  Domitian,  and  the  imbecile 
Claudius,  vindicated  both  the  freedom  and  life  of  the  slave,  and  others. 
Hadrian,  Commodus,  and  Alexander,  protected  them  from  personal 
injury  and  insult ;  and  Caracalla  reiterated,  under  his  sign  manual,  that 
no  one  might  take  away  that  which  he  could  never  restore ;  and  con- 
demned perpetual  bondage.  He  surpasses  the  Gracchi  in  his  notions  of 
equality  among  all  in  orbe  Romano  qui  sunt.  And  Constantine  made  a 
law,  by  which  not  even  sixty  years'  service  could  deprive  an  innocent 
person  of  his  liberty.  For  once,  in  the  course  of  ages.  Paganism  and 
the  Gospel  kissed  each  other — venkiro  Icetentur  ut  omnia  sceclo.f 

8uch  was  the  gradual  advance  of  the  human  mind  towards  better  and 
fairer  prospects.  "We  might  have  presumed  that  its  progress  would 
have  been  uninterrupted,  and  that  in  another  lustrum  of  centuries,  or 
more,  mankind  would  have  arrived  at  comparative  perfection  and  peace. 
But  such  a  happy  issue  of  events  was  not  in  the  order  of  Providence. 
A  deep  moral  evil  had  sapped  the  life  of  the  pagan  world.  It  could 
not,  under  the  most  advantageous  circumstances,  remodel  and  reform 
itself.  In  the  attempt,  it  loosened  the  foundations  of  the  state,  and  the 
aged  fabric  instantly  tottered  above  their  heads,  fell,  and  buried  every- 
thing beneath  its  ruins.  Julian,  Symmachus,  and  Zosimus,  all  of  them 
pagans  of  the  old  school,  had  clearly  foreseen  and  predicted  the  im- 
pending catastrophe.  They  made  a  last  effort  to  prop  up  and  secure 
the  decayed  constitution;  and  they  succeeded  for  a  while.  Their 
insight  was  clear  and  penetrating ;  but  a  change  had  passed  across  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  The  world  was  moving  rapidly  forwards ;  while 
they  stood  still.  It  passed  beyond  them,  and  they  perished  in  its  rear. 
Paganism  died  a  natural  death,  and  it  was  impossible  to  resuscitate  its 
empty  remains. 

We  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  psychology,  if  it  do  not 
embrace  that  of  epochs  as  well  as  of  individuals.     In  the  preceding 

*  "We  have  availed  ourselves  of  the  ingenious  and  interesting  work  by  E.  Quinet, 
£e  OSmie  det  Religiont,  Paris,  1851.  We  have  not  been  able  to  verify  all  the  reforenccs. 
The  title  does  not  designate  the  work. 

t  Slavery  continned  in  force  until  after  the  Crusades,  which  effected  such  a  total 
change  in  the  habits,  morals,  politics,  and  prospects  of  the  great  European  family.  These 
lingnlar  campaigns,  or  rather  flights  of  chivalry,  were  the  turning  point  in  the  process 
of  modem  civibzation.  But  for  them,  we  should  have  been  Mahometans,  instoad  of 
Christians,  at  the  present  moment;  the  female  character  would  never  have  obtained  its 

5 roper  dignity,  independence,  and  respect  ^  and  the  fendal  seigneur  would  still  have  dis- 
aincd  to  sharf.  his  mess  of  potage  with  the  serf.  In  1135,  Lothard  II.  had  already 
^etignatcd,  at  Mayence,  i\\t  famUia,  or  nobles,  the  liberi,  or  frana-bourgeoUt  and  the 
AMI  cpifices,  or  bonrgeoii'artUans,  This  was  a  great  step  forward  in  the  right  direc* 
iion. 
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pages^  we  have  recounted  succinctly  the  psychological  phenomena  of  one 
of  the  most  eventful  periods  of  history.  If  ever  there  was  a  point  of 
time  when  the  accumulated  experience  of  ages,  converging  in  so  many 
different  radii,  met,  and  centred  itself  in  one  single  focus  of  power, 
wealth,  and  affluence,  it  was  surely  then.  The  Augustan  period  is  the 
proverb  of  literature.  The  sceptre  of  its  government  is  s3aionymous 
with  unfailing  precision  and  success.  Its  extent  was  co-equal  with  the 
known  geography  of  the  globe — iisqite  ad  teminoa  orbis  terrarum  ;  and 
it  derived  every  benefit  of  arts,  arms,  letters,  philosophy,  architecture, 
and  science,  from  Athens,  Memphis,  Ecbatana,  Babylon,  and  Jerusalem^ 
its  conquered  tributaries.  With  one  fatal  exception, — that  people  died 
there  the  same  as  elsewhere, — ever3rthing  prospered  at  Rome.*  It  was 
all  that  could  be  achieved  on  earth,  fifteen  centuries  ago;  and  yet  this 
invincible,  sublime,  ideal  all  was  shivered  at  a  blow  by  the  battle-axe 
of  a  barbarian;  the  scene  was  shifted;  the  old  world  passed  away,  and 
the  middle  ages  began.  The  mental  constitution,  or  the  psychology,  of 
this  interesting  era,  it  has  been  our  endeavour  to  portray,  and  the 
lesson  that  may  be  learnt  from  it,  we  leave  to  the  taste  and  good  feelings 
of  the  ingenuous  reader. 


Art.  III.— nervous  INFLUENCKt 

This  is  a  remarkable  book.  An  English  work  on  Psychology,  printed 
in  Paris  in  1836,  and  written  by  an  English  lady,  is  not  likely  to  attract 
attention  in  1852,  unless  it  has  considerable  merit;  and  we  confess  we 
took  it  up  from  the  table  of  a  friend  who  knew  and  valued  the  authoress 
with  that  amount  of  scepticism  as  to  its  merits  with  which  those  who  are 
trained  to  any  calling  are  apt  to  view  the  productions  of  amateurs,  and 
in  addition  with  that  doubt  as  to  the  probability  of  a  lady  treating  phy- 
siological questions  with  any  other  foundation  than  the  uncertain  one  of 
a  knowledge  of  words  and  not  of  things.  A  hasty  glance  at  a  few  pages 
induced  us  to  borrow  it,  and  a  second  perusal  of  the  whole  volume  (the 
best  compliment  a  reader  can  pay  a  writer)  was  the  preparation  for  this 
review.     That  a  book  with  such  a  title,  without  the  name  of  the  writer, 

*  This  remark  was  made  by  a  Persian  ambassador  to  one  of  the  emperors  daring  s 
procession  throngh  the  streets  of  Rome.  Bat  we  hare  mislaid  our  reference,  and  forget 
both  the  names  and  date.  It  is  mentioned  in  TViustanley ;  Eccle*.  and  Civil  History  of 
the  First  Three  Centuries,  toIs.  ii.  London:  1840.  A  clever  compendium,  without  «a 
index. 

t  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Effects  of  the  Nervous  Influence,  and  its  connezioii 
with  the  Vital,  Mora],  and  Intellectual  Operations.  By  Mrs.  Carleton.  Galignaai, 
Paris.    Bailli^re,  London.    8vo.  pp.  238. 
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printed  in  Paris,  and  not  advertised  in  this  country,  should  have 
mained  unknown  for  a  long  period,  is  to  be  expected;  but  we  have  no  sudi 
superabundant  supply  of  sound,  well-considered,  and  original  thought^ 
in  the  present  day,  to  justify  our  still  neglecting  it ;  and  we  are  simplj 
doing  justice  to  its  gifted  authoress,  and  a  real  service  to  those  of  our 
medical  brethren  who  take  some  delight  in  psychology,  by  informing 
them  of  its  existence.  After  reading  it,  few  will  (we  believe)  deny  that 
among  the  able  professional  writers  of  the  day,  there  are  many  who  caa 
pat  their  contemplations  on  man's  mind  and  its  connexion  with  bodily 
states,  in  clearer,  simpler,  fuller,  choicer  language;  who  can  clothe 
their  thoughts  in  a  purer  or  more  graceful  style:  most  professional 
writers  have  a  larger  amount  of  acquired  knowledge,  and  a  mora 
extended  acquaintance  with  the  whole  subject,  owing  to  the  care  with 
which  physiological  facts  have  recently  been  both  accumulated  and 
diffused;  but  few  bring  to  their  materials  the  power  of  a  more  deeply 
contemplative  mind,  or  show  higher  ability  to  think  for  themselves. 
There  are  certain  defects  of  scientific  form  which  many  could  gloss 
with  more  circumlocution ;  but  those  who  judge  a  book  by  its  merita 
and  not  by  its  defects,  and  who  know  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  will, 
we  are  sure,  pass  but  one  judgment  upon  it.  From  the  book  having 
been  printed  in  Paris  the  errata  are  numerous,  and  a  mistake  has  been 
made  in  placing  as  heads  of  divisions  what  were  intended  to  be  mar- 
ginal notes  of  the  subjects,  but  essentially  there  is  much  order  and 
clearness  of  arrangement.  The  first  part  contains  a  theory  of  nervous 
and  vital  actions,  which,  considering  it  was  the  work  of  a  woman,  anid 
was  written  many  years  previously  to  the  date  of  publication,  and  that 
was  sixteen  years  ago,  shows  the  writer  to  have  approached  very  nearly 
to  those  views  which  sound  thinkers  are  now  adopting,  and  to  be  gifted 
with  insight  into  deep  physiological  principles;  an  insight  which,  had 
it  been  trained  by  experiment,  would  have  probably  produced  an 
original  physiological  discoverer.  The  writer  candidly  brings  these 
views  forward  merely  as  opinions  which  may  eventually  be  proved  to 
be  correct  by  experiment.  Her  theory  is  a  bold,  a  large,  and  an 
ingenious  one,  and  we  take  it  to  be  this  :  That  the  nervous  power  is 
analogous  to  the  electric  power,  and  that  this  nervous  power  as  well  as 
the  other  vital  powers  are  kept  in  action  by  a  constantly  acting  external 
stimulus,  which  is  electricity;  that  it  is  the  electricity,  combined  with 
the  oxygen  gas  we  breathe,  as  well  as  the  uncombined  electricity  in  the 
air,  which  is  the  efiective  vital  stimulus;  and  that  animal  heat  is  an 
electrical  operation  also,  because  it  is  a  chemical  one ;  for  all  chemical 
changes  (according  to  Sir  H.  Davy)  are  owing  to  the  imion  of  opposite 
electricities.  This  was  written,  we  believe,  nearly  thirty  years  ago,, 
and  we  will  compare  it  with  the  view  to  whidi  those  physiologists  have 
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arrived  who  are  conversant  with  modem  physical  discovery,  as  well  as 
with  physiological  science.  Faraday  has  proved  the  truth  of  Davy's 
hypothesis,  that  galvanic  action  is  merely  chemical  action^  acting  in  a 
continuous  line  returning  into  itself,  instead  of  between  particles  at 
insensible  distances.  He  has  proved  experimentally  that  galvanism 
and  electricity  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  Now,  if  chemical  action 
will  produce  galvanism,  galvanism,  as  is  well  known,  will  produce  heat, 
light,  magnetism,  motion,  and  chemical  decomposition;  and,  what  is 
more  curious,  either  of  these  in  its  turn  will  produce  all  the  rest.  Pro>- 
feasor  Grove,  who  has  most  ably  theorized  as  well  as  experimented  on 
this  subject,  regards  all  these  forces  as  correlated,  or  having  the  relation 
of  mutual  dependence. 

If,  then,  chemical  action  is  thus  convertible  into  galvanism^  magnet- 
ism, heat,  light,  and  motion,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  in 
the  body  it  is  convertible  into  vital  actions,  and  that  the  various  vital 
forces  are  mutually  dependent  on  the  physical  forces,  as  these  are 
dependent  on  each  other.  Dr.  Carpenter  has  ably  followed  out  Pro- 
fessor Grove's  theory,  and  has  shown  that  the  vital  forces  are  convertible 
into  the  physical  forces,  as  these  are  into  the  vital.  By  this  theory  it  is 
not  affirmed  that  the  vital  forces  are  the  same  as  the  physical,  but  that 
they  are  correlatives,  or  virtually  dependent.  As  electricity  is  con- 
vertible into  magnetism,  but  is  not  magnetism,  so  chemical  action  may 
be  converted  into  nervous  action,  but  is  not  nervous  action.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  discrepancy,  but  a  remarkable  agree- 
ment, between  the  theory  of  our  authoress  and  the  present  doctrine. 
In  both,  the  vital  actions,  and  especially  heat,  are  regarded  as  the 
sequence  of  chemical  actions,  and  these  chemical  actions  are  electrical 
phenomena. 

There  are  two  points  in  this  theory  well  worthy  a  strict  experimental 
investigation,  and  these  are,  the  influence  of  the  uncombined  electricity 
in  the  air  we  breathe  on  the  body,  and  also  the  effects  in  health  and 
disease  of  that  magnetic  atmosphere  in  which  we  live.  The  following 
observations  on  this  latter  subject  are  suggestive : — 

''  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  various  nervous  states  of  the  body 
at  different  periods  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  are  connected  with  the 
variations  in  the  magnetic  force  of  the  earth  at  such  times.  It  has  been 
ascertained  by  Professor  Hanstein,  that  the  magnetic  intensity  of  the 
earth  is  subject  to  a  diurnal  variation,  decreasing  from  day-break  till 
ten  or  eleven  o'clock  a.m.,  when  it  reaches  its  nunirmim,  and  from 
thence  it  increases  until  it  reaches  its  Tnaodmum,  about  three 
o'clock  A.H. 

^  Now  I  have  observed  that  morbid  affections  which  arise  from  too 
greai  an  irritability  in  the  system,  as  catarrh,  fever,  &c.,  increase  in 
vi<4enoe  towards  the  time  that  this  magnetism  is  rising  to  its  maximum, 
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and  this  period  being  passed,  viz.,  three  o*clock  a.m.,  sleep  and  perspira- 
tion will  succeed  to  the  heat  and  restlessness  of  the  first  part  of  the 
night.  I  have  also  observed  that  in  some  complaints  arising  from 
languor  and  a  d^icieivcy  of  nervous  action,  the  distressing  feelings  pro- 
duced by  it  have  been  most  apparent  when  the  magnetism  was  at  its 
minimum^  and  that  the  strength  and  spints  have  risen  when  it  was 
advancing  to  its  maximum,  after  which  the  inclination  to  drowriness 
has  returned.  These  facts  I  have  noticed  in  some  verj  marked  csfles 
for  months  together.  The  increased  rapidity  of  the  circulation  and 
development  of  heat  towards  evening,  cannot,  I  should  think,  be  attri- 
butable to  the  state  of  the  digestive  organs  after  a  full  or  late  meal,  for 
it  takes  place  independently  of  this  circumstance^  both  in  the  healthy 
and  feverish  state,  and  in  the  latter,  the  little  nourishment  which  is 
taken  is  frequently  no  greater  in  quantity  at  one  period  of  the  day  than 
the  other." 

The  second  part  treats  of  the  connexion  of  the  nervous  influence 
with  the  mental  operations.  At  a  time  when  materialism  was  the 
fashion,  our  authoress,  whilst  recognising  that  the  material  part  of  our 
nature  is  indispensable  in  this  state  of  existence  to  the  performance  of 
the  mental  functions,  clearly  distinguishes  the  two  principles: 

*'  One,  dignified  in  its  nature,  unknown  in  its  essence,  characterized 
by  the  three  general  powers  oifeeiing,  wUlingy  and  understanding :  the 
other  subservient  to  the  former,  constituting  the  materials  upon  which 
it  acts,  and  the  tools  by  which  it  operates,  and  possessing  at  the  same 
time  the  capability  of  acting  upon  and  influencing  it  to  a  certain 
degree." 

The  emotions,  feelings,  passions,  all  that  is  commonly  termed  the 
heart,  being  that  part  of  woman's  nature  which  is  most  highly  developed, 
is,  as  might  be  expected,  ably  treated.  The  feelings  include  the  most 
material  as  well  as  the  most  spiritual  part.  They  are,  as  a  whole,  most 
intimately  connected  with  the  body ;  more  evidently  so  to  the  conscious- 
ness than  the  intellectual  faculties.  Mrs.  Carleton  distinguishes  clearly 
the  physical  and  moral  sensations,  the  physical  being  the  action  of  the 
nerves  of  sensation  from  without  inwards,  excited  by  external  stimuli; 
the  moral  sensations  being  similar  nervous  actions  called  out  by  ideas 
of  the  mind.  But  why — and  what  physiologist  has  not  often  asked  him- 
self this  question — ^why  are  those  feelings,  emotions,  passions,  whidi  are 
included  in  the  term  moral  sensations,  located  commonly  in  the  heart  ? 
Even  our  harder,  less  impressible  sex  occasionally  feel,  or  have  felt, 
that  emotions  call  out  sensations  in  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  that  we 
can  localize  them  there  with  even  more  certainty  than  we  can  fix  the 
seat  of  thought  in  our  foreheads.  From  watching  in  herself  these 
feelings,  Mrs.  Carleton,  with  much  ingenuity,  and,  we  think,  truth,  refers 
the  sensation  to  the  par  vagum.  The  conscious  feeling,  the  distribution 
of  that  nerve  coming  directly  from  the  brain^  and  the  efiect  of  these 
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emotionB  on  the  voice,  heart,  and  stomach,  render  it  very  probable  that 
it  18  the  channel  by  which  those  thoughts  which  call  out  emotions  and 
passions  affect  the  vital  organs  of  animal  life,  and  explain  why  these 
feelings  are  popularly  referred,  not  to  the  head,  in  which  they  undoubtedly 
originate,  but  to  the  heart.  Mrs.  Carleton  describes  a  form  of  nervous 
disease  which  simulates  successively  an  affection  of  the  lungs,  of  the 
heart,  and  of  the  stomach,  and  which  is  attended  with  a  potent  effect  on 
the  feelings,  irascibility,  agitation,  melancholy,  anxiety,  arousing 
passions  which  do  not  belong  to  the  character,  and  which  she  refers 
to  an  excited  state  of  this  nerve  in  those  of  ardent  temperament;  whilst 
in  the  phlegmatic  and  hypochondriacs,  the  habitual  melancholy  is  con- 
sidered to  be  owing  to  a  deficient  excitability  of  the  same  nerve. 
We  direct  attention  to  a  lengthened  description  of  this  affection,  as  it  is 
evidently  drawn  from  close  (and  probably  self)  observation,  and  on  this 
account  valuable,  though  the  seat  may  not  be  admitted. 

It  is  the  third  part,  which  is  devoted  to  the  effect  of  nervous  influence 
upon  the  moral  and  intellectual  character,  where  Mrs.  Carleton  is  most 
at  home,  and  which  would  have  probably  commanded  much  attention 
had  it  been  addressed  to  the  general  public.  Throughout,  the  close 
union  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  nund  is  insisted  on  without  any 
approach  to  materialism,  and  this  union  and  the  varieties  in  power  of 
the  two  principles  in  different  individuals  are  made  the  foundation  for  the 
distinction  of  temperaments. 

Mrs.  Carleton  recognises  an  original  mental  as  well  as  physical  con- 
stitution; but,  as  in  every  mental  operation  two  powers  must  combine, 
one  physical  and  the  other  intellectual,  the  difference  in  the  strength  of 
these  powers  in  themselves  and  relatively,  is  one  source  of  variety  of 
character,  and  in  this  difference  she  founds  the  distinction  of  tempera- 
ments. Her  views  on  this  subject  are  evidently  founded  on  original 
observation  and  are  true  to  nature.  We  do  not  say  that  they  include  all 
varieties  of  temperament,  but  they  describe  accurately  four  varieties  of 
the  nervous  temperament. 

"  The  strength  or  feebleness  of  the  nervous  action  produces  two 
temperaments,  which  I  shall  distinguish  by  the  appellation  of  the  ardent 
and  the  phlegmatic :  each  of  the  temperaments  may  be  united  to  a  strong 
or  a  feeble  mteUectuai  power,  and  these  four  combinations,  with  the 
several  gradations  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  form  the  varieties  of 
the  natural  mental  constitution."" 

"  AKDENT  TEMFEBAMEirr. 

''  An  energetic  nervous  action  (which  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  to  an 
abundant  secretion  of  the  nervous  fluid,)  produces  a  rapid  circulation  of 
the  blood,  a  quick  evolution  of  animal  heat,  with  some  tendency  to 
inflammatory  diseases,  a  certain  degree  of  muscular  power  (ind^peodently 

NO.  XVIII.  Q 
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of  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  muscular  fhri^y  and  a  sensibility  of 
the  nerves,  which  gives  vehemence  to  the  feedings,  warmth  to  the 
temper,  and  quickness  and  acuteness  to  the  senses." 


tt 


phleohahc  temperament. 


"  The  slow  nervous  action  is  shown  by  a  tranquil  circulation,  a  low 
temperature  of  the  blood,  a  moderate  portion  of  physical  strengtl]^  an 
iA>sence  of  irritability  in  the  nerves,  and  consequently  in  the  temper.*** 

"  COMBINiiTIONS  OP  THE  PHYSICAL  CONSTITUTION. 

^  The  ardent  temperament  may  be  united,  first,  to  a  firm  muscular 
fibre;  and  secondly,  to  a  lax  muscular  fibre;  and  the  phlegmatic 
temperament  may  also  be  combined  with  a  strong  or  weak  muscular 
system.  Of  all  the  constitutions,  the  ardent  temperament  combined 
with  the  lax  muscular  fibre  is  the  most  irritable :  its  physical  strength 
is  entirely  derived  from  the  vigour  of  the  nervous  action,  and  this  is 
often  irregularly  distributed,  and  subjects  the  frame  to  various  morbid 
sfiections,  particularly  of  the  nervous  kind :  the  sensations  are  acute, 
and  the  mind  partakes  of  the  sensibility  of  the  body,  and  is  very  liable 
to  a  morbid  degree  of  irritability.  The  ardent  temperament  combined 
with  a  firm  fibre,  exhibits  the  greatest  degree  of  physical  strength :  the 
constitution  is  vigorous,  but  liable  to  inflammatory  diseases.  The 
phlegmatic  constitution  united  to  a  lax  fibre  exhtbits  the  greatest 
deficiency  of  physical  strength,  but  it  does  not  seem  particulariy  liable 
to  disease  until  the  strength  is  reduced  bek>w  its  natural  standard  by 
external  circumstances :  the  nerves  are  not  irritable,  consequently  the 
sensations  are  not  acute,  and  the  mind  is  usually  placid.  The  phlegmatic 
temperament  united  to  the  firm  fibre  is  the  most  desirable  of  all  consti- 
tutions, as  it  gives  the  advantage  of  strength,  without  irritability :  an 
athletic  form,  robust  health,  and  an  even  temper  are  its  usual  con- 
comitants." 

"  CLASSIFICATION. 

''  In  enumerating  the  various  combinations  of  the  mental  and  physical 
qualifications  with  the  two  temperaments,  I  shall  class  them  under  the 
four  following  heads :  1st,  the  strong  intellect  combined  with  the  ardent 
temperament ;  2nd,  the  same  united  to  the  phlegmatic  temperament ; 
3rd,  the  weak  intellect  combined  with  the  ardent  temperament;  4th,  the 
same  united  to  the  phlegmatic." 

Ardent  temperament  with  weak  intellect  may  deceive,  from  the 
quickness  and  facility  of  the  nervous  operations,  but  "  the  test  of  a  good 
understanding  is  the  reasoning  faculty;''  and  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  this  temperament  is  "a  natural  want  of  judgment." 

*  "  The  ridier  the  blood  U  in  red  globules,  the  stronger  is  the  vital  power,  and  the 
power  of  producing  heat  in  the  system.  In  the  temperaments  which  physicians  call  l^' 
phatic,  in  opposition  to  ianguine,  and  which  I  call  phlegmatic,  on  account  of  its  influence 
on  the  temper,  the  blood  contains  fewer  of  the  globules  which  gire  it  cdonr.  It  is  more 
edd  and  watery,  hence  probably  results  the  fiEdniesa  of  hair  tad  akin,  which  is  the  anal 
cxtomal  tokini  of  ^  temperaineiit." 
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"  Of  all  mental  constitutions  that  which  unites  weakTUSS  in  the  imma- 
terial principle,  and  strength  in  the  nenrous  action,  is  the  least  calculated 
for  its  own  happiness,  or  that  of  others ;  for  it  is  subject  to  the  gpreatest 
€xcess  and  variety  of  painful  sensations,  both  mentally  and  bodily,  with 
the  fewest  means  of  defence,  that  is,  with  the  smallest  share  of  firnmess 
to  control  the  one,  and  of  patience  to  allay  the  other.  The  mutability 
of  the  human  feelings,  also,  is  particularly  manifested  in  this  character. 
Steadiness  depends  more  upon  the  regulating  power  of  the  immaterial 
principle,  than  upon  the  nature  of  the  feelmgs  themselves — if  the 
impulse  of  the  present  moment  is  habitually  obeyed  without  reference 
to  a  settled  line  of  conduct,  no  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  the  prin* 
ciples  or  affections,  changeable  in  their  direction  as  the  waves  of  the 
watery  element ;  witliout  solidity,  without  a  fixed  foundation,  the  affec- 
tions of  a  weak  mind  are  at  the  mercy  of  every  gmle  that  blows :  if  the 
tide  turns,  it  flows  perhaps  as  strongly  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  the 
Htterest  hatred  succeeds  the  tenderest  love.  In  short,  instability  is  the 
characteristic  of  mere  feeling.  Maternal  love  alone  forms  aa  exception : 
ikis  lies  impertorfoable  in  the  hidden  depths  of  the  human  heart,  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  warring  elements  that  disturb  the  uarfaee. 

"  The  errors  which  result  from  tlie  weakness  of  the  mind  may  be 
traced — let,  to  an  incapability  of  taking  a  general  and  extended  view 
of  things;  2nd,  to  a  liability  to  be  deceived  by  external  appearances; 
3rd,  to  a  limited  power  of  acquiring  knowledge  and  of  applying  judi- 
ciously what  19  acquired.  Those  whidi  are  the  consequences  of  immo« 
derate  activity  in  the  sensitive  department  are  to  be  traced,  1st, 
to  hastiness  of  decision;  2nd,  to  the  formation  of  strong  prejudices ; 
drdy  to  the  habit  of  judging  of  the  feelings  of  others  by  our  own. 
Knowledge  and  experience  are  indispensable  to  an  individual  of  this 
temper,  so  liable  to  err,  so  often  blind  to  his  own  failings,  and  so 
exquisitely  susceptible  of  suffering  from  their  evil  consequences." 

In  the  ardent  temperament  with  strong  intellect,  is  found  the  highest 
intellectual  perfection,  "  for  both  the  material  and  immaterial  parts  con- 
tribute to  the  production  of  the  talents."  As,  however,  the  feelings  are 
also  powerful,  moral  perfection,  tliough  not  incompatible,  is  not  a  natural 
attendant.  Great  vices  exist  here  as  well  as  great  virtues.  To  such  a 
mind,  sound  religious  principle  is  indispensable.  We  have  not  space  to 
quote  the  admirable  sketch  of  the  good  and  evil  qualities  of  this  tempera- 
ment,  or  of  its  intellectual  characteristics. 

In  the  phlegmatic  temperament  there  is  a  nervous  system  without 
much  activity,  so  that  the  share  of  talent  depends  on  the  active  power 
of  the  intellect;  for  it  obtains  little  or  no  assistance  from  the  nervous 
energy. 

"A  deficiency  of  intellect  in  the  phlegmatic  temperament  must 
therefore  produce  absolute  stupidity.  The  first  gradation  above  stupidity 
displays  a  plain,  straightforward  imderstanding,  entirely  destitute  of  ima- 
gination :  this  forms  the  class  of  the  ennui/ants.  The  next  degree  shows 
good  sense,  with  a  quicker  pc.ception,  and  a  more  lively  imaginaftion; 

<J2 
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but  still  the  operations  of  the  intellect  are  slow,  and  performed  with 
difficulty,  owing  to  the  sluggishness  of  the  brain,  and  the  weakness  of 
the  memory.  As  we  advanoe,  the  feebleness  of  the  mechanical  action 
is  compensated  by  the  increase  of  intellectual  power :  its  highest  degree 
of  perfection  shows  a  clear  understanding,  a  sound  judgment^  an  acute 
discernment,  strong  powers  of  reasoning,  and  a  mind  vast  and  compre- 
hensive, noble  and  elevated.  Here  the  habit  of  methodising  and  ana- 
lysing assists  the  memory;  the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  ideas  aids 
the  reasoning  faculty;  the  absence  of  passion  gives  correctness  to  the 
judgment;  imd  the  coolness  and  deliberation  with  which  all  the  mental 
operations  are  performed  give  clearness  to  the  discernment.  Never- 
theless the  brilliancy  of  talent  displayed  in  the  ardent  temperament 
cannot  be  attained  in  the  phlegmatic ;  for,  supposing  the  powers  of  the 
intellect  to  be  equal,  the  latter  must  always  lack  the  fire  and  energy 
which  give  force  and  rapidity  to  the  operations  of  the  former.** 

This  sketch  is  worked  out  fully  and  with  great  ability;  we  find  so 
great  a  difficulty  of  selection,  and  so  impossible  to  condense  or  abridge, 
that  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  book  itsel£ 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  our  bachelor  readers  to  know  that  so  good 
an  observer  warns  them  if  they  "  value  a  peaceful  life,  not  to  select  a 
short  woman,  with  black  hair  and  a  strong  fist,"  but  that  the  phlegmatic 
temperament,  the  blue  eye,  light  hair,  round  limbs,  slender  shape,  and 
fair  complexion,  give  a  man  a  better  chance  of  a  quiet  life. 

As  the  ardent  temperament  is  marked  by  qvickness,  and  the  phleg- 
matic by  dulnesa  in  the  talents,  so  they  are  distinguished  by  toamUh 
and  coldness  in  the  feelings.  And  as  in  the  phlegmatic  the  feelings  are 
most  under  restraint^  the  most  faiMess  characters  belong  to  it;  but 
still  Mrs.  Carloton  considers  the  balance  of  evil  belongs  to  the  phleg- 
matic, as  their  errors  are  less  excusable,  and  are  derived  from  a  worse 
origin — selfishness;  ''and  from  this  foul  source  proceed  the  most  evil 
feelings  of  which  our  nature  is  susceptible.''  The  examination  of  selfish- 
ness and  the  sketch  of  a  purely  selfish  character,  are  drawn  with  a  power 
of  mental  dissection  and  demonstration  only  attained  by  those  who 
ponder  on  the  evil  in  their  own  hearts,  and  reflect  on  the  excesses  to 
which,  if  unrestrained,  it  might  lead.  The  following  definition  of  ten- 
aibUity  strikes  us  as  excellent  and  true : — 

''  It  is,  I  apprehend,  the  combination  of  a  quality  of  the  mind,  and  a 
peculiarity  of  the  nervous  constitution.  When  a  benevolent  turu  of 
mind  is  united  to  a  strong  nervous  susceptibility,  it  constitutes  genuine 
sensibility.  Benevolence,  without  delicacy  of  feeling  is  mere  good 
nature :  susceptibility  of  feeling,  without  benevolence,  is  mere  irri* 
tabiUty." 

Mrs.  Carleton's  sketch  of  the  four  kinds  of  sensibility  in  the  four 
difierent  classes  of  character,  is  a  discriminative  piece  of  practical 
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metapbysical  writing  of  a  bigli  order,  showing  her  power  of  entering 
into  the  highest  and  nohlest  as  well  as  the  weakest  feelings  of  our  com- 
ponnd  being.  But  we  must  conclude  with  an  assurance  that  the  praise 
we  have  bestowed  is  merely  from  a  strict  sense  of  justice  to  a  writer  of 
rare  merit,  and  that  our  quotations,  though  enough  to  justify  our 
opinion,  are  not  the  best  bits,  but  the  ayerage  of  the  whole  composition. 
We  regard  it  not  as  a  complete  disquisition  on  psychology,  but  as  an 
important  original  fragment  of  that  large  subject,  the  result  of  the 
attentive  observations  of  very  many  years  of  the  nervous  and  mental 
actions  of  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  and  a  most  delicately  organized 
body :  of  one  whose  deeply  contemplative  nature  has  been  impelled  by 
a  ceaseless  internal  impulse,  (the  origin  of  which  we  cannot  trace,)  to 
seek  to  explain  to  herself  the  secret  of  the  connexion  of  those  nerves 
with  that  mind;  of  one  who  has  viewed  her  thoughts,  feelings,  emotions, 
^1  the  valuable  experiences  of  a  woman,  a  wife,  and  a  mother,  all  her 
ddicate  observations  of  others  in  the  society  of  the  higher  classes  (for 
there  is  internal  evidence  of  this  in  the  delicate  handling,  the  impos  - 
sibility  of  a  lady*s  nature  to  be  otherwise  than  graceful)  as  experiments 
to  elucidate  this  her  life-problem. 
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ADDITION.VI.  NOTES  ON  PROVINCIAL  ASYLUMS  FOR  THE 
INSANE  IN  ilUNCE ;  WITH  A  BRIEF  REPORT  OF  THE  INSTI- 
TUTION AT  ILLNAU,  IN  THE  GRAND  DUCHY  OF  BADEN. 

BV  JOHN  WEBSTER,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  FELLOW  OP  THE  ROTAL  COLLEGE  OP  PnYSltlAXS  ; 
COmSCLTING  PHYSICIAN  TO  ST.  GEORGE  AND  ST.  JAU£8*8  DISPENSARY,  ETC. 

{Continued  Jrom  page  139.) 
FAINS   ASYLUM. 

Tms  publio  institution  for  lunatics  is  agreeably  situated  in  the  valley  of  th^ 
Omain,  about  two  miles  from  Bar  le  Due,  the  chief  town  of  the  Meuse  depart- 
ment. The  surrounding  hills — lying  at  a  short  distance — arc  nartially  wooded, 
and  form  a  kind  of  amphitheatre;  but,  although  the  asylum  has  been  built  on  low 
ground,  which  occasionally  becomes  damp,  the  situation  seems  open,  well-vcn- 
^ted,  and  is  not  considered  insalubrious.  The  building  has  nearly  the  figure 
of  an  H,  being  originally  constructed  bv  Napoleon  as  a  barrack,  but  alter* 
wards  it  became  a  mendicity  depot,  till  1830,  when  its  chief  destination  was 
ohaBged  to  a  receptacle  for  the  insane.  Since  that  period  to  the  present,  the 
Jbouse  has  been  almost  exclusively  appropriated  to  such  purposes :  the  exception^ 
being  in  reference  to  indigent  persons  affected  with  skin  diseases,  sypmlis,  or 
.scr^ula,  who  may  be  admitted  oy  an  order  from  the  Pr^fet.  However,  although 
the  number  of  these  inmates  seldom  exceeds  twenty  or  twenty-five,  the  practice 
is  80  objectionable  that  ii  ought  to  be  altogether  aoolished. 
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The  medical  staif  attached  to  this  institution  consists  of  one  physician — ^Dr. 
roniasari,  and  an  interne.  Both  officers  will  soon  be  resident^  whenever  the 
apartments  destined  for  the  former  ^ntleman  are  completed.  In  the  interim, 
he  resides  at  Bar  Ic  Due,  but  visits  the  asylum  every  forenoon,  or  oftener,  when 
necessary.  Dr.  Fomasari  labours  most  assiduously  in  the  discharge  of  lus  pro- 
fessionaTdutics ;  and  being  ably  seconded  by  his  intelligent  interne — M.  Bemity 
the  patients  receive  every  attention  which  their  cases  require.  Formerly,  the 
offices  of  physician  and  director  were  filled  hj  one  individual ;  but  the  number 
of  inmates  having  considerably  increased  during  recent  years,  the  respoiudbi- 
Hiies  became  too  onerous  for  a  single  official,  hence,  both  dutiea  were  separated. 
In  proof  of  this  inference,  it  may  be  stated  that,  the  total  patients  under  treat- 
ment in  1815  were  271;  whereas,  during  1848  they  had  augmented  to  343 
inmates,  which  has  ever  since  continued  about  the  average  number.  On  tbe 
day  of  my  visit  to  Fains  the  insane  residents  amounted  to  341 ;  of  whom  186 
were  male,  and  155  female  patients.  Besides  the  above,  twenty-one  persons 
affected  with  cutaneous  diseases,  by  syphilis,  or  scrofula,  also  resided  in  the 
house ;  eleven  being  males  and  ten  females.  CJonsequently,  368  patients  alto- 
gether were  thcai  under  the  physician's  superintendence. 

j^ongst  the  341  insane  persons  now  reported,  about  one-fifth,  or  sevenU 
patients,  were  considered  curable.  The  epileptics  amounted  to  thirty;  indua- 
ing  twenty-one  male  and  nine  female  patients.  Those  affected  with  general 
paralysis  were  fifteen,  comprising  fourteen  men,  but  only  one  woman ;  whilst 
the  total  number  of  dirty  patients  was  forty^ve,  or  nearly  one-eighth  of  the 
entire  population,  and  consisted  of  nineteen  men  with  twenty-six  women.  This 
aggregate  amount  was,  however,  less  than  on  the  31st  of  last  December,, 
wlien  sixtf  were  similarly  classified,  out  of  379  inmates  then  under  treatment ; 
heuce,  giving  about  seventeen  such  cases  in  every  hundred  lunatics.  Besides  the 
above  details,  it  should  be  also  mentioned  that,  aU  were  not  indigent  persons, 
but  included  private  patients  from  various  districts;  the  actual  number  of  the 
latter  class  bems  fifty-nine  individuals,  c^  whom  thirty-one  were  men  and  twentv- 
eight  women,  who  paid  from  500  to ISOOfrancs  per*annum ;  although  one  laay 
of  rank  was  chargea  considerably  higher,  in  consequence  of  the  superior  accom- 
modation afforded. 

Notwithstaudinj^  this  institution  is  appropriated  for  indigent  insane  patients 
ehargcable  to  the  Meuse  department,  some  are  natives  of  other  localities.  Thus, 
about  one-fourth,  or  eighty-five  inmates,  belonged  to  the  dquurtment  of  the 
Seine,  having  been  transferred  from  Earis  to  tms  asylum,  to  relieve  the  over- 
CTowded  metropolitan  establishments.  Many  of  the  above  cases  being  of  long  con- 
tinuance, and  nearlv  hopeless  of  future  improvement,  readily  explains  why  the 
proportion  of  curaole  patients  is  so  inconsiderable,  compared  with  the  laige 
amount  of  inmates  of  an  opposite  category.  This  feature  seems,  however.  By 
no  meims  peculiar  to  the  asylum  at  l^dns,  being  frequently  observed  in  other 
public  institutions  for  the  insane ;  whilst  such  facts  sufficiently  account  for  the 
limited  number  of  cures  reported.  Hence,  it  cannot  be  surprising,  should  the 
ratio  of  deaths  considerably  exceed  the  amount  which  might  oe  reasonably  aoti- 
cioated,  were  patients  admitted  during  the  eariy  stages  m  their  mental  diseaee ; 
wnen  there  exists  a  far  greater  hope  of  lunelioration.  So  much  valuaUe  time 
is  frequently  lost  before  lunatics  are  sent  to  an  asylum  that,  attacks  of  mani^ 
which  might  have  been  speedily  curecL  or  materially  aneviated,  by  judidons 
treatment  then  instituted,  were  thereoy  unfortunately  rendered  enronic,  if 
not  ultimately  irremediable.  Through  siidi  dilatonr  and  blameable  proeeed- 
in^,  the  afflicted  party  thus  becomes  a  permanent  source  of  anxietqr  to  re- 
latives; and,  if  in  indigent  cutnunstances,  consequently  entails  oonsideraUe 
annual  expense  to  the  commune,  when  sent  to  a  department  asyhun. 

On  the  day  I  inspected  the  Fains  institution,  only  one  man  and  two  women 
irere  under  restraint ;  besides  a  third  female,  who  was  merely  confined  in  demi- 
camiBole.    It  onght,  however,  to  be  mentioned  in  explanation  that,  the  indiTi- 
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dual  reported  as  the  solitary  male  inmate  under  conilncincut,  was  merely  tied 
alightly  to  his  bed,  iu  order  to  prevent  accidents,  in  consequenee  of  being 
totally  helpless.  Dr.  lomasari  declared  himself  a  strong  opponent  of  restraint; 
■nd  said  he  never  used  the  strait-waistcoat,  unless  its  application  became  abso- 
lutely necessary,  to  prevent  lunatics  from  inflicting  injury  on  others  or  them- 
aelves.  It  ou^ht  further  to  be  stated,  when  he  £st  oecame  attached  to  this 
asylomj  several  patients  were  then  confined  by  camisoles,  as  they  seemed  very 
Tiolent,  and  therefore  considered  dangerous.  Nevertheless,  having  been  soon 
freed  from  restraint,  whilst  pickaxes  and  wheelbarrows  were  substituted,  most 
of  these  inmates  went  quietly  to  work  in  the  gardens.  This  proceeding  produced 
excellent  effects,  without  ever  causing  anv  reason  to  regret  its  adoption ;  seeing 
insane  patients  thus  treated  become  iu  a  short  time  tranquil,  well-conducted,  cml 
laborions.  An  interesting  example  of  the  beneficial  effects  thus  produced,  con- 
trasted with  the  ancient  method  of  treating  lunatics,  occurred  in  a  maniac  aged 
twenlr-three,  who  was  admitted  during  IS^l  to  the  fains  Asylum.  For  alonj^ 
perioa  afterwards,  the  arms  of  this  patient  were  constants  confined  by  a  canu- 
goLe,  which  was  seldom  or  ever  relaxed,  even  at  meals.  Having  first  examined 
the  lunatic's  condition  most  carefully,  Dr.  Fomasari  ordered  aU  restraint  to  be 
removed,  and  then  sent  him  to  dig  iu  Uie  garden,  accompanied  by  an  attendant. 
This  poor  fellow  immediately  began  to  work  quietly,  and  with  much  ardour, 
which  he  continued  next  day,  and  subsequentlv.  Afterwards,  his  mental  condi- 
tion became  sensibly  improved;  and  although  idtimate  convalescence  cannot 
be  considered  very  probable,  there  soon  appeared  some  prospect  of  durable  im- 
provement. 

During  1S50  the  movement  of  insane  patients  reported  at  this  institution  is 
detailed  in  the  subjoined  official  statement  >— 

Hale*.  Femtles.  TotaL 

Admitted 30  ...  U  ...  60 

Discharged  Cured    ...     15  ...  9  ...  34 

Died 22  ...  8  ...  30 

Amongst  the  twenty-four  patients  cured,  the  largest  jproportion  occurred 
when  warm  weather  prevailed;  fourteen  individuals  having  i)een  discharged 
convalescent^  in  June,  July,  and  August,  whilst  onlv  one  patient  actually  re- 
covered during  the  cold  months  of  November,  DecemW,  am  January.  Again, 
respecting  the  particular  season  when  mortality  proved  highest,  it  is  instruc- 
tive to  mention  that  five  deaths,  out  of  the  thirty  recorded^  took  place  in  the 
sommer  quarter ;  whereas,  eleven,  or  more  than  one-third  oi  the  enuro  number, 
were  reported  m  November,  December,  and  January.  According  to  such  data» 
the  ratio  of  recoveries  was  decidedly  greatest  in  warm  weather,  the  reverse  being 
noticed  during  the  cold  season.  On  the  other  hand,  the  deaths  were  fewest  in 
summer,  but  most  numerous  in  winter.  Lastly,  amongst  the  whole  thirty  fatal 
oases  reported,  eleven  patients  were  affected  with  demeutia»  six  behig  men  and 
five  women;  while  thirteen,  or  nearly  half  the  whole  deaths^  arose  urom  para- 
lysis, all  being  male  patients,  but  witliout  even  one  female ;  since,  they  are  very 
nsdj  attacked  by  this  almost  incurable  form  of  mental  disease. 

The  bodies  of  insane  patients,  in  this  asylum,  being  carefully  examined  after 
death,  I  am  h^ice  enabled  to  state  that,  last  year,  seventeen  autopsies  exhibited 
diaorffanization— more  or  less  visible — of  the  brain  and  nervous  system ;  in  five 
the  thoracic  organs  were  chiefly  affected;  five  deaths  arose  from  disease  of  the 
•hdominal  yisceia;  one  by  cancer;  another  from  a  tumour ;  and  there  was  ono 
auicide.  According  to  these  ofidcial  statements,  it  appears  that  in  every  fatal 
cue,  the  patient  laboured  under  serious  bodily  disease^  the  largest  proportion 
being  affected  with  paralysis;  besides  which,  one  of  the  examples,  although  re- 
ported to  have  died  trom  pneumonia,  was  an  epileptic  patient,  who  sunk  ouring 
an  accession  of  the  latter  malady.  Seeing  the  proportion  c^  deaUis  amongst 
male  patients  was  nearly  treUo  in  number,  compared  with,  femalesi  it  ought  to 
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be  observed,  as  exolanatory  of  such  results  that,  the  discrepancy  chiefly  depended 
upon  apoplexy  ana  dementia  with  paralysis  having  proved  exccedin^y  fatal  to 
mJEde  patients,  thirteen  cases  being  recorded  by  the  above  two  diseases.  Itespec- 
ting  the  greater  frequency  of  the  latter  mental  malady  amongst  men  tbui 
women,  doubtless,  it  arose  from  the  more  dissipated  habits  and  excesses  of  the 
former  sex,  especially  the  abuse  of  intoxicating  drinks,  which,  unfortunately, 
prevails  in  this  district. 

A^^ain,  regarding  the  age  of  those  imtients  who  died,  it  also  deserves  special 
mention  that^  only  two  were  under  thirty  years ;  whilst  the  most  fatal  period 
amon£;st  men  appeared  to  be  from  the  age  of  fifty-one  to  sixty,  seeing  six  of 
the  wnole  twenty-two  fatal  cases  now  reported  in  that  sex  actually  oocoired. 
Several  individuals  had,  however,  attained  a  more  advanced  period  of  life  prior 
to  the  termination  of  their  mental  malady.  Thus,  three  men  and  two  women 
ranged  from  sixty-one  to  seventy  when  they  died,  whilst  three  men  and  two 
women  were  ^m  seventy-one  to  eighty  on  the  occurrenoe  of  that  event; 
thereby  showing  mania  is  by  no  means  inoompatible  with  longevity.  To  which 
it  may  be  added,  as  a  general  remark  that»  youth  favours  recoveiy  in  recent 
attacks,  but  in  old  age  the  result  seems  otherwise. 

Before  bringing  to  a  close  this  brief  notice  of  the  chief  occurrences  recorded 
at  the  Fains  ^ymm  during  1850, 1  woidd  further  observe,  amongst  the  insane 
inmates  admitted  throughout  that  year,  thirteen  of  the  thu:ty-eix  male  patients 
laboured  under  acute  mania,  six  suffered  from  dementia^  six  showed  symptoms 
of  paralysis  complicated  with  dementia,  six  were  imbeciles,  two  monomaniacs, 
one  was  epileptic,  and  one  idiotic,  whilst  the  remaining  case  laboured  under 
lypemania.  Of  the  twenty-four  female  lunatics  likewise  admitted  during  last 
year,  eleven  had  acute  mania,  seven  lypemania^  three  dementia,  while  the 
residuary  three  patients  were  all  monomaniacs ;  whereby  it  appeared  no  female 
then  received  was  affected  by  epilepsy  or  paralysis.  According  to  these  details, 
acute  mania  consequently  formed  the  most  common  variety  of  mental  disease 
affecting  persons  recently  admitted  into  this  departmental  asylum.  It  farther 
deserves  notice,  amongst  the  twenty-four  male  and  female  patients  labouring 
under  acute  mania  at  the  period  of  their  admission  in  1S50,  thirteen  were 
discharged  cured,  within  the  same  year;  six  left  considerably  ameliorated; 
and  two  died ;  whilst  three  remained  under  treatment  on  the  1st  of  last  Januaiy. 
•  Another  point  in  reference  to  the  total  cures  reported  deserves  menticm; 
namely,  although  a  large  proportion,  or  ten  out  of  the  twenty-four  patients 
discharged  convalescent,  left  the  asvlum  after  being  under  treatment  from 
six  weeks  to  three  months,  and  live  from  that  period  to  nine  months, 
still  other  five  male  patients  were  also  discharged  perfectly  sane,  after 
having  remained  not  less  than  six  years  in  the  establishment,  besides 
one  who  had  been  an  inmate  since  1840.  ^Notwithstanding  these  in- 
structive facts  condusivelv  demonstrate  mental  diseases  to  be  curable  in 
a  higher  ratio,  where  an  auack  is  recent,  and  appropriate  treatment  employed 
during  the  early  stages,  nevertheless,  chronic  cases  of  long  standing  are  not 
'always  hopeless  of  amelioration,  nor  even  sometimes  of  complete  oonvalescenoe. 

Having  no  farm  attached  to  this  asylum,  patients  employed  in  out-door 
occupations  generally  labour  in  the  extensive  and  well  arranged  gardens 
adjoining ;  where  many  were  actually  occupied  at  the  time  of  my  perambiuations. 
Other  inmates,  also,  appeared  busy  in  cutting  and  storing  firewood  for  th6 
ensuing  winter's  consumption.  Some  were  likewise  occupied  in  the  stable  and 
dairy ;  whilst  another  party  exhilnted  great  seid  in  constructing  a  new  summer 
house  for  patients  who  desired  shade,  or  required  repose.  Various  handiorafta- 
men  were  besides  employed,  such  as  carpenters,  weavers,  tailors,  and  so  forth  \ 
Dr.  Fomasari  being  of  opinion  that,  bodily  exertion  is  indispensable  in  the 
^Kumagement  of  insanity;  conse(]uently,  eveiy  means  available  ta  promote  that 
essential  obiect  are  put  in  requisition;  seeing  labour,  skilfully  appUed,  proves 
moraUy  ana  physically  hygienic  to  eveiy  living  being,  but  especially  to  the 
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msane.    Its  judicious  application  ought,  therefore,  to  be  always  advocated 
when  combined  with  nutritious  food  and  proper  regimen. 

In  the  treatment  of  female  patients  in  this  asylum,  similar  principles  also 
seemed  the  guiding  rules  of  conduct ;  many  women  being  occupied  in  making 
or  mending  clothes,  washing,  cooking,  cleaning  ai>artments,  and  in  various  house- 
bold  duties.  In  consequence  of  numerous  lunatics  being  thus  busily  employed, 
the  general  aspect  of  both  divisions  appeared  tranqun,  especially  the  female 
wards;  and  as  the  bodily  health,  generally  speaking,  of  most  inmates  was 
satisfactory,  considering  their  mental  afflictions,  the  impressions  produced 
respecting  the  Fains  establishment,  as  also  my  subsequent  recollections,  were 
favourable,  particularly  of  its  medical  superintCTdenoe. 

Although  space  does  not  j^rmit  entering  at  any  length  upon  the 
medical  treatment  pursued  in  this,  as  in  other  French  asvlums,  nevertheless. 
Dr.  Fomasari  having  recently  paid  much  attention  to  cpuepsv,  and  the  treat- 
ment considered  best  adapted  for  that  terrible  disease,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
state  the  result  of  his  ex})erience  in  reference  to  the  valerianate  of  zinc,  which 
he  has  recently  employed  in  eight  epileptic  men  and  four  women,  of  whom  none 
were  either  paralysecl  or  imbecile.  Through  this  metallic  remedy,  the  attacks 
of  epilepsy  appeared  to  be  diminished  both  in  frequency  and  intenisity.  Indeed, 
several  of  the  above  twelve  patients  who  actually  sufcred  from  seizures  every 
three,  six,  eight  or  ten  days,  previous  to  taking  valerianate  of  zinc,  derived  so 
much  benefit  that,  he  reported  more  than  three  months  had  elapsed  without  any 
recurrence ;  and  when  a  fit  did  supervene,  the  attack  lost  much  of  its  previous 
intensity  and  violence ;  whilst  the  physical  health  of  every  patient  so  treated, 
with  one  exception,  became  generally  ameliorated.  The  remedy  was  given  at 
first  in  moderate  doses,  but  afterwards  gradually  augmented ;  and  in  some  cases, 
even  to  the  extent  of  three  grains  and  a  half  every  morning',  fasting.  Besides 
an  occasional  purgative,  frequent  baths  were  likewise  employed,  and  the  diet 
regulated  carefully.  As  epilepsy  is  almost  incurable,  especially  in  advanced 
life,  or  even  in  middle  age,  ancf  being  very  little  amenable  to  remedies,  the 
experience  of  Dr.  Fomasari,  iu  regard  to  valerianate  of  zinc  in  that  disease, 
becomes  important,  and  seems  sufficiently  encouraging  to  deserve  farther  trial 
by  practical  physicians. 

When  several  improvements  now  contemplated,  with  those  actually  in  pro« 
ffress  are  completed,  a  more  minute  classincation  of  the  inmates  will  be  esta- 
blished than  is  at  present  possible,  owing  to  the  crowded  state  of  various 
dormitories.  Besides  new  workshops,  upon  an  extensive  scale,  a  large  bath- 
house has  been  decided  upon,  and  will  be  forthwith  commenced.  The  wooden 
bedsteads  now  in  general  use  are  also  being  replaced  by  others  made  of  iron; 
80  that  here,  as  in  manj  other  departmental  asylums,  it  may  be  justly  said,  the 
managing  authorities,  instead  of  falling  asleep  at  their  posts,  are  zealous  in 
remedying  ancient  defects,  and  iu  improving  the  accommodation  afforded  to 
rendents,  in  order  to  relieve  the  afflictions  of  those  unfortunate  human  beings 
Gammitted  to  their  care  and  keeping.  One  article  in  the  dormitories  of  Faina 
Attracted  my  attention,  from  bein^  the  first  occasion  in  which  I  had  ever 
noticed  a  similar  appendage  to  anjr  IVenoh  asylum  previously  visited.  Besidea 
the  ordinary  bedclothes,  each  patient  was  provid^  with  a  large  eider  down 
pillow — the  "plumeau"  in  France,  or  "eider  decke"  of  Germany— placed  over 
the  counterpane.  This  custom  reminded  me  of  ''Deutschland;'^  and  indicated 
that  here,  as  in  Lorraine,  but  especially  Alsace,  the  inhabitants  still  retain 
iconsiderable  resemblance  to  the  race  from  whence  many  of  their  progenitors 
originally  sprung.  Nay,  the  latter  province  seems  more  allied  to  Germany 
thiui  France,  by  lan^age,  blood,  physical  appearance,  and  temperament  of  its 
n^ves,  or  geographical  position.  Nevertheless,  politically  speaking,  the  general 
population  here  consider  themselves  more  truly  French  and  republuKUi,  than 
persons  belonging  to  manv  other  districts,  who  are,  viewed  geographically,  as 
much  entitled  to  assume  these  distinctive  denominationst 
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Before  concludiug  my  report  respecting  the  Fains  asylum,  in  order  to  illus- 
trate the  utteutiou  now  paid  throughout  iTrauce,  to  give  greater  protection  to 
numerous  but  formerly  often  ne{^lect«d  lunatics,  it  may  interest  readers  if  a 
brief  summary  was  aaded,  showmg  the  general  movement  of  insane  patients 
under  medical  care  at  this  institution,  during  a  period  of  six  years,  ending  on 
the  31st  of  December,  1850.  According  to  official  documents,  496  luniSics, 
including  both  sexes,  were  admitted  from  the  first  of  January,  1845,  to  the 
end  of  last  December;  and  118  were  discharged  cured;  thus  giving  83"99  per 
cent,  recoveries,  if  compared  with  the  total  admissions.  On  the  other  hanc^ 
the  deaths  being  altogether  219,  the  rate  of  mortality  therefore  amounted  to 
44*15  per  cent.,  similarly  calculated.  However,  as  many  of  the  lunatics  re- 
ceived into  this  asylum,  during  1845  up  to  1848  inclusive,  comprised  incurable 
men  sent  from  Bicctre,  besides  females  from  the  Salpetii^re,  most  of  whom  had 
been  long  insane ;  such  facts  must  be  always  taken  into  calculation,  when  esti- 
mating both  the  limited  proportion  of  cures  effected,  and  likewise  the  amount 
of  deaths ;  the  latter  being  nearly  double  the  ratio  of  cases  discharged  conT»- 
lescent.  No  case  of  cholera  having  prevailed  during  1849,  that  feature  must 
not  be  disregarded,  in  reference  to  the  gross  mortality  now  reported,  cspedaUy, 
seeing  fewer  deaths  occurred  at  the  institution  during  that  year,  than  througn- 
out  any  simihir  twelve  months,  excepting  in  1848,  when  twenty-four  patients 
died  from  all  causes ;  the  number  being  forty-nine  in  1846,  fifty-one  m  1847, 
twenty-six  in  IS 49,  and  thirty  during  1850,  as  previously  mentioned.  Believing 
this  immunity  from  epidemic  onolera — which  elsewhere  proved  frequently  fatal-^ 
was  greatly  promote  through  augmented  attention  then  paid  to  hygienic  mea- 
sures, to  better  dietary,  and  the  employment  of  other  means  recoxnmended  l^ 
medicid  authority,  their  adoption  consequently  reflects  much  credit  upon  the 
nianaging  committee  of  the  JTains  asylum. 

AUXEBBE  ASYLUM. 

Havinff  felt  it  imperative,  as  an  impartial  reporter,  to  state  eveiy  circum- 
stance woich  came  under  cognixance  during  both  my  recent  visits  to  French 
provincial  asylums,  perhaps  some  of  the  statements  recorded  may  not  altoge- 
ther prove  agreeable  to  parties  connected  with  several  of  the  institutions  thai 
inspected.  Being  always  received  \iith  much  kindness,  and  haying  experienced 
eveiT  facility  at  the  respective  offices  for  obtaining  information,  I  neverthe- 
less ho^je  the  criticisms  expressed  in  the  present,  as  in  my  former  narrative^ 
will  be  viewed  in  the  way  proposed — namely,  to  illustrate  principles  and  the 
practice  pursued  in  public  establishments,  not  to  disparage  individuals.  To 
make  anv  remarks  of  the  latter  description  was  never  mtemicd;  and  it  always 
producea  more  pleasure  when  able  to  speak  in  terms  of  commoidation,  than  lO 
notice  matters  requiring  amendment.  On  many  points  En^iah  ph^<»ans — 
interested  in  the  management  of  asvlums,  and  the  treatment  of  limatics — msi 
derive  improvement,  as  also  knowledge  from  their  brethren  "  d'outre-mer : 
although  the  latter  would  equally  b^fit  by  adopting  some  of  the  pzinoiDles 
guidinff  psychological  practitioners  of  this  country.     In  France,  Pinel  nrst 

g>intca  the  wav,  £squirol  then  directed  public  opinion;  whibt  in  England , 
ardiner  Hill,  Oonolly,  and  other  distinguished  men  followed,  nay,  have  even 
surpassed  former  advocates  of  the  new  system.  Indubitably,  more  personal 
coercion  prevails,  when  treating  lunatics  tliroughout  foreign  countries,  than  in 
Great  Britain;  but  every  year  further  progress  is  there  made  in  the  right 
direction.  This  important  practical  fact  seems  apparent  in  varioos  recenUj 
ocHistructed  departmental  institutions,  especially  at  the  establishment  about  ro 
be  described,  which  constitutes  a  remaruble  and  very  gratifying  illustration 
legardiog  the  disuse  of  pAiysical  restraint. 

Amonest  the  numerous  lunatic  institutions  I  have  visited  in  France,  either 
previouaqr,  or  during  last  autumn,  the  asylum  at  Auxerre,  although  equalled  in 
some  re^tecta  by  severaL  departmental  establishmentSj  nevertheless,  deserves 
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the  highest  commendations,  as  it  stands  out  pre-eminent  in  one  important 
feature^  compared  with  ever^-  other  similar  institution  passed  under  revie^r. 
However,  as  this  seems  anticipating  a  conclusion  respecting  which  more  will  be 
said  hereafter,  I  therefore  now  proceed,  in  the  manner  hitherto  adopted,  first 
to  narrate  the  various  data  upon  which  inferences  may  be  justly  founded,  and 
after  p^iug  the  entire  statement  then  to  express  my  own  opinion. 

This  public  institution  for  lunatics  is  contiguous  to  Auxerre,  the  capital  of 
the  Yonne  department.  The  town  contains,  at  present,  nearly  13,000  inhabitiuits^ 
and  formed  part  of  the  ancient  dukedom  of  Burgundy.  The  situation  of 
the  asvlum  is  agreeable,  and  on  rather  elevated  ^und,  which  gently  slopes 
towaros  the  river  Yonne.  It  possesses  an  extensive  yet  beautifm  prospect  df 
the  Borrounding  district.  Auxerre,  with  its  venerable  cathedral  and  elegant 
spires,  being  on  one  side,  with  vine  clad  hills  ornamented  by  pretty  looxing 
Tilla^  in  front,  but  at  a  distance,  whilst  the  country,  in  other  quarters, 
consists  of  corn-fields  or  yineyards.  Hence,  the  varied  yet  extensive  prospect 
thus  afforded  forms  alto^ther  a  splendid  panorama.  Uontrasted  with  other 
departmental  lunatic  institutions,  the  one  now  described,  although  adjoining  a 
populous  neighbourhood,  and  close  to  the  hi^h  road  Icadiiig  to  Paris,  oossessea 
more  local  ulvantages,  in  my  estimation,  than  any  other  asylum  alluded  to 
throu^out  these  pages,  whether  in  reference  to  situation  or  convenience ;  and 
if  official  reports,  witn  actual  appearances,  may  be  trusted,  doubts  cannot  exist 
respecting  its  salubrity. 

Formerly,  the  Auxerre  asylum  was  a  mendicity  den6t  for  disabled  and  infirm 
persons  of  the  district.  Since  1839,  it  has  become  a  lunatic  institution  for  indi- 
gent insane  patients  belon^;ing  to  the  Yonne  dei>artment.  The  present  medical 
staff  consists  of  one  physician — Dr.  Qirard  de  Cailleux,  and  one  resident  interne ; 
although  it  is  expected  there  will  soon  be  two  of  these  very  useful,  nay  indispens- 
able, medical  officers  in  all  establishments  where  insane  persons  are  congregated. 
At  the  period  of  my  visit,  the  total  resident  lunatics  amounted  to  266 — con- 
sisting of  109  male  and  167  female  patients ;  thus  giving  a  considerable  pre- 
ponderance to  the  latter  sex.  Amount  the  266  inmates  now  enumerated* 
so  large  a  proportion  as  100 — including  30  men  and  70  women — were  pen- 
sioners, who  paid  from  450  to  2400  francs  per  annum  for  board  and  treatments 
Taking  the  wnole  insane  population  into  account,  it  was  stated,  in  reply  to  my 
inquiry  that,  paralysis  affected  11  cases,  of  whom  six  were  males  and  five 
females.  The  epileptics  amounted  to  26,  comprising  12  male  and  14  female 
imnates;  whilst  only  four  were  dirty  patients,  one  oeing  a  man  and  three 
women.  Many  of  the  residents  were  incurable,  as  in  most  public  insane 
establishments  both  of  France  and  of  England ;  whereby,  the  cases  discharged 
convalescent  are  often  inconsiderable. 

Although  mental  diseases  may  not  be  so  frequent  amongst  the  general  popu- 
lation of  this  district  of  France,  as  mania  has  been  ascertained  to  prevail 
throughout  other  parts  of  the  republic ;  and  still  more,  if  the  ratio  be  compued 
with  tnat  reported  from  various  northern  regions  of  Europe,  the  peonlmnty, 
however,  becomes  instructive  which  Dr.  Girara  pointed  out,  in  one  of  his  recent 
valuable  publications,  respecting  the  marked  discrepancy  in  the  amount  of  insanity 
prevailing  throughout  different,  but  even  neighbouring  portions  of  the  Yonne 
oepartment.  For  instance,  in  the  arrondissement  of  Auxerre,  he  reports  one 
pereon  to  be  insane  for  every  989  inhabitants ;  whereas,  in  that  of  Tonnerre 
niiich  adjoins,  the  ratio  is  one  lunatic  amongst  every  1947  residents ;  hence 
giving  only  half  the  former  proportion. 

Dtmng  1850,  the  movement  of  patients  at  the  Auxerre  asylum  was  reported 
as  under : — 

Ifalw.  FwnftlM.  ToteL 

Admitted .36        ...  39        ...        7S 

Discharged  Cured    ...     11        ...  11        •••        M 

Died 16        ...  10        ...        W 
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According  to  the  register  of  autopsies,  which  is  carefully  kept  at  this  asjluniy 
in  a  large  proportion  of  fatal  cases,  disease  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system 
was  obsenred^  whilst  few  patients  showed  either  pectoral  or  abdominal  chaogea 
of  structure.  Tims,  in  ]  7  of  the  25  deaths  reported,  the  brain  or  its  appen- 
dages were  decidedly  disorganized;  in  three,  the  organs  of  the  chest  exhuuted 
morbid  alteration;  in  four,  the  abdominal  viscera  appeared  chiefly  affected; 
whilst  one  case  was  a  suicide. 

Haying  endeavoured,  in  all  previous  reports,  to  cive  accurate  information 
relative  to  the  amount  of  restraint  employed  on  the  day  I  visited  every  inatita- 
tion,  it  ^vcs  me  much  gratification  to  state  that,  in  the  departmental  asylum 
of  the  lonne.  no  insane  patient,  either  male  orfeoude,  was  then  confined  hy 
camisoles;  the  return  of  personal  coercion  being  actuallv.  Nil,  A  couple  A 
male  lunatics  were,  however,  placed  under  temporary  seclusion  in  cells,  from 
being  very  excited  or  violent  at  the  time,  but  ooth  were  physically  free  and 
unrestrained.  Besides  these,  two  insane  women  were  sinmarly  situated,  one 
of  whom  had  also  a  prolonged  tepid  bath,  with  capillary  irri^tion  upon  her 
head ;  which  treatment  Dr.  Girard  often  finds  very  efficacious  m  tranquillizing 
furious  maniacs. 

During  our  visit  to  this  afliicted  inmate  she  talked  incessantly,  paid  at  first 
no  regard  to  the  inquiries  made  respecting  her  condition,  even  would  not  look  at 
any  bystander,  and  seemed  quite  bewHdered  or  unconscious  of  external  objects. 
Instead  of  speaking  in  his  usual  voice,  Br.  Qirard  put  some  questions  in  &  low 
whisper,  to  which  flie  patient  at  first  gave  no  attention.  However,  the  inqniries 
foein^  repeated  slowly  several  times,  and  in  a  tone  nearly  inaudible,  whilst  the 
physician  moved  his  lips  rather  more  than  in  ordinary  speaking,  besides  looking 
steadfastly  at  the  patient's  countenance,  attention  was  at  last  attracted,  and  she 
replied  distinctly  to  different  questions.  The  dialogue  being  continued  a  little 
longer^  this  maniac  became  much  more  calm,  and  mtimately  remained  tranquil 
Keierring  to  the  above  case.  Dr.  Girard  subsequently  said,  he  generally  found 
similar  results  were  more  frequently  produced  by  speaking  slowly,  and  in  a 
subdued  tone  of  voice,  instcaa  of  addressing  simUar  natients  in  the  ordinaiy 
manner.  The  illustration  thus  given  certainly  appearea  strong  evidence  of  its 
efficacy;  as  some  hours  i^terwards,  this  inmate  was  recognised  in  one  of  the 
work-rooms,  conducting  herself  like  many  of  her  companions,  and  without  mani- 
festing any  symptom  of  having  so  reccntlv  laboured  under  previous  excitement. 

The  facts  now  detailed,  witn  others  which  were  also  communicated  by  Dr. 
Girard,  indicate  suf&cientl^  the  judicious  system  usually  pursued  at  tliis 
admirably  regulated  institution;  where,  occupy mg  insane  patients  and  eschewing 
personal  restraint  are  the  great  leading  pnncipTes  of  management.  FreviouB 
to  the  appointment  of  the  present  re^dent  physician-director,  now  ten  years  ag(^ 
matters  were  indeed  very  oifferent,  if  contnstcd  with  recent  appearances,  lor* 
merly,  although  only  140  patients  occupied  the  asylum,  there  were  SG  solitary 
cells  to  confine  furious  maniacs,  all  having  stone  wall8>  and  iron  bars  in  every 
window. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  number  of  cells  formerly  constructed,  it  was  even 
proposed  to  add  22  additional  apartments  of  a  siimlar  kind ;  but  Dr.  Girard— 
then  in  office — ^having  stron^lv  opposed  the  proposition,  the  idea  was  abandoned. 
Now,  these  ancient  prison-iiKe  aens  arc  being  all  demolished,  in  order  to  be 
replaced  by  ten  new  rooms  of  a  very  different  and  superior  description :  five 
for  male,  and  also  five  for  female  patients.  The  plan  selected  is  that  of  a  fan ; 
and  each  cell  will  have  a  small  court-yard  or  gturden  behind,  with  two  opposite 
entrances.  By  this  means,  an  attendant  placed  in  the  focus,  as  it  may  be  styled* 
of  cither  building,  can  at  once  inspect  the  interior  of  each  division,  and  so 
overlook  every  occupant,  witliout  being  recognised. 

As  an  explai^ation  of  the  large  number  of  cells  formerly  existing  in  thm 
asylum,  and  of  the  proposal  made  some  years  a^  to  construct  others  in  addi* 
tlon,  it  should  be  mentioned  tha^  no  n^edicul  officer  actually  resided  within  the 
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establishment,  seeing  patients  were  merely  visited  by  a  physician  practising  in 
Aaxerre,  who  attenoea  during  six  months,  when  another  practitioner  succeeded. 
Hence,  there  could  exist  no  efficient  medical  supenntendence ;  especially 
as  the  chief  mana^roent  and  entire  responsibility  were  vested  in  a  directrice 
belonging  to  a  religious  order,  who  Uvea  on  the  premises,  and  wielded  great 
authority;  indeed,  this  functionary  was  endued  with  power  supreme.  No  system 
could  be  more  objectionable  in  a  lunatic  institution,  than  the  method  formerly 
pursued;  which  ample  experience  has  conclusively  proved  to  be  wholly  erro- 
neous. Eortunatelv,  Dr.  Girard  then  became  the  local  presiding  genius ;  and 
8ttbse<^uent  results  have  demonstrated  the  chan^  was  in  cveiy  way  judicious. 

Besides  the  evidence  ahready  detailed  indicating  a  constant  desire  to  avoid 
employing  personal  coercion,  several  additional  cases  might  be  mentioned,  as 
they  supply  instructive  illustrations.  Thus,  three  female  patients  were  particu- 
larly  pointed  out  for  my  observation,  who  had  been  described  on  their  entrance, 
aooording  to  reports  transmitted  from  another  asylum,  as  very  violent  and  dan- 
gerous lunatics.  Nevertheless,  the  camisoles  they  wore,  when  brought  to 
Auxerre,  were  removed  soon  afterwards.  A  soothing  method  of  treatment 
baving  been  substituted,  so  much  amendment  followed  that,  personal  restraint 
became  no  longer  necessary  in  any  of  the  patients,  therefore,  it  was  wholly 
abandoned.  No  iron  bars  appeared  in  the  windows  anywhere ;  the  new  court- 
yards seemed  spacious,  airy,  and  were  ornamented  with  trees  or  shrubbery; 
whibt  covered  galleries,  open  at  the  sides,  and  adjoining  the  ne^  dormitories, 
had  been  constructed,  which  the  inmates  occupied  as  work  places  in  fine,  or 
promenaded  during  bad  weather.  lu  the  division  for  agitated  patients  remark- 
able tranquiUity  also  prevailed ;  and,  I  would  add,  throughout  the  entire  esta- 
blishment, every  effort  was  made  by  the  executive  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  a 
prison,  whereby  it  looked  like  a  workhouse  or  ordinary  hospital. 

To  occupy  patients  at  various  employments  is  the  constant  object  pursued  at 
this  institution.  Consequentlv,  a  lame  proportion  of  inmates  arc  always 
busy  in  manual  or  mental  laoour.  The  men  as  bakers,  gardeners,  and  in 
handicrafts ;  besides  many  actually  employed  as  labourers,  to  assist  the  hired 
workmen  who  were  constructing  various  new  buildings.  A  number  of  womei^ 
likewise,  were  engaged  in  different  kinds  of  female  occupations,  or  in  ordinary 
household  employments ;  hence,  throughout  the  asylum,  scarcely  any  person 
seemed  idle,  wnilst  an  appearance  of  activity  rei^ea  in  almost  eveir  part  of 
the  establishment.  Besides  employing  lunatics  in  judicious  bodily  labour,  it 
is  always  considered  a  great  object  witn  Dr.  Girard  to  vary  their  employments, 
so  as  to  fix  the  patient^s  attention  on  different  objects  successively,  and  thereby 
improve  the  individual  mental  condition,  without  inducing  either  fatigue  or 
iiKnfferenoe,  which  otherwise  follow  long  continued  application  to  one  subject 
consecutively.  Music  and  singing  also  constitute  important  adjuvants  to  the 
various  recreations  employed,  in  addition  to  medical  or  ordinary  remedial 
measures.  Dr.  Girard  is  a  strenuous  advocate  for  music  in  the  treatment  of 
mental  diseases;  and  speaking  generally  from  his  experience,  entertains  decided 
views  respecting  the  efficacy  of  melody  in  numerous  cases  of  insanity.  On 
this  important  point,  the  antnority  of  Scripture,  as  oho  of  ancient  and  eminent 
modem  auUionties,  is  highly  favourable  to  employing  music  towards  alleviating 
paroxysmir  of  mania ;  indeedf,  it  may  be  asseitea  confidently,  that  often  effica- 
cious remedy  is  now  too  much  neglected. 

After  work  or  amusement,  parties  of  lunatics— both  male  and  female — fre- 
quently go  out  towards  evenmg  to  walk  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  upon  the 
boulevaras  of  Auxerre :  which,  for  beauty  and  splendid  prospects  they  nearly 
everywhere  afford,  are  unique,  if  not  the  most  channing  promenades  throughout 
France.  On  no  account  whatever,  are  patients  ever  permitted  to  enter  the  town, 
when  enjoying  these  excursions,  lest  the  proceeding  might  prove  inconvenient 
to  the  innamtants,  besides  acting  injuriously  upon  inmates.  This  is  an  excellent 
regulation,  and  highly  commendaole.    Dunng  the  afternoon  of  my  visit  to 
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Anxerre,  two  parties  of  maniacs,  oonsbting  each  of  about  fifteen  females,  with 
attendants^  lett  the  asylum  for  an  excorsion  in  the  adjoining  fields.  Having 
previously  arranged  their  dress,  put  on  gay  caps  and  shawls,  the  groups  le^ly 
looked  more  like  countrywomen  going  to  a  fair  or  mern^  meeting,  than  hmftties 
lea;ving  a  mad-boose.  The  spectacle  thus  brought  accidentally  under  obsenra- 
tion  was  exceedingly  gratifying;  particularly,  as  the  persons  then  setting  off  to 
breathe  cool  breeses  in  the  open  countij  around  seemed  highly  pleased,  and 
behaved  as  if  rational  beings,  thereby  justifying  a  proceeding  so  oeserviDg  of 
general  imitation. 

Besides  occupying  inmates  in  physical  labour,  according  to  eadi  individual^ 
affabilities,  mental  culture  is  likewise  carried  forward  assiduously.  The  chief 
means  then  employed  are  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  drawing;  whenever 
suitable  to  ^kch  pupil's  varied  capacity:  the  system  pursued  being  by  mutual 
instruction.  During  the  period  patients  were  engaged  in  these  exereises,  I 
visited  various  parties,  both  in  the  male  and  female  departments,  where  it  was 
exceedingly  interesting  to  see  insane  teachers  instructing  other  lunatics,  from 
the  first  elements  of  education  up  to  drawing,  and  to  repeating  from  memoiy 
passages  of  authors.  Several  male  inmates  wrote  admirably,  although  some 
could  scarcely  hold  a  pen  when  first  admitted ;  and  many)  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write  on  entrance,  had  since  become  proficients  in  these  accompli^ 
mttdts.  Notwithstuiding  particular  patients  acted  as  monitors,  still  i>rofe6sioBal 
instructors — both  male  and  female — ^were  attached  to  different  drnsions,  who 
taught  the  monitors  and  more  advanced  inmates,  besides  superintending  the 
whme  proceedings :  which,  I  can  state,  have  already  producer!  very  beneficial 
consequences. 

In  some  of  the  new  work-rooms  recently  constmcted — all  of  which  are  lofty, 
well  ventilated,  and  cheerful  looking — various  appropriate  mottoes,  and  in- 
structive sentences  or  proverbs,  have  been  written  in  large  characters  upon  the 
sides  of  each  i^Murtment.  Being  constantly  under  the  o&ervation  of  residents, 
brides  attracting  their  attention,  and  so  exciting  mental  volition  when  read, 
they  also  convey  instruction.  To  copy  in  my  present  narrative  any  of  the 
adages  thus  recorded  is  unnecessary,  seeing  many  were  appropriate  sayings 
and  quotations  from  hol^  writ.  The  plan  itself,  however,  cannot  be  too  much 
lauded:  and  deserves  being  brought  under  notice,  for  the  information  of  other 
official  authorities.  Like  sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing,  to  find 
madhouse  walls  thus  teaching  wisdom  to  human  bein^  deprived  of  reason,  is 
certainly  ^tifying  evidence  of  the  great  superionty  of  this  institution. 
Flowers,  with  other  ornaments,  were  likewise  placed  on  the  tables  and  mantels 
pieces ;  whilst  scrupulous  cleanliness  prevailed  everywhere. 

In  the  dormitoncs,  all  the  bedsteads  were  of  iron,  and  those  occupied  by 
dirty  patients  seemed  of  a  novel  yet  excellent  description.  In.  the  varions 
divisions  an  accurate  register  is  kept,  as  well  of  the  description  of  labour,  as 
of  the  amount  performed  by  eveiy  patient,  with  the  number  of  hours  each 
individual  was  employed ;  the  value  of  the  work  accomplished,  and  other  parti- 
colars,  were  likewise  all  accurately  recorded.  At  the  end  of  every  three  months, 
the  whole  particulars  are  then  regularly  entered  against  each  patient's  name; 
so  that  the  committee  of  surveillance  can  at  once  ascertain  how  different  inmates 
have  been  engaged,  and  the  gratuities  to  which  any  person  is  entitled. 

Another  arraugemcut,  equally  important  in  reterence  to  the  lunatic^s  well- 
being  and  comfort,  deserves  even  more  than  a  passing  remark,  since  it  pro- 
duces exceedingly  beneficial  effects  throughout  the  establishment.  The  measure 
alluded  to  has  now  been  in  operation  during  some  time,  and  confers  much  credit 
upon  Dr.  Girard  for  its  introduction.  According  to  existing  regulations,  each 
patient  iu  the  asylum  must  have  a  "trousseau,"  or  "kit,"  to  use  military  lan- 
guage, which  comj^rises  three  changes  of  linen,  such  as  shirts,  stockings,  and 
hanakcrchiefs,  besides  a  comb  and  brush.  Upon  every  separate  article  a 
specific  number  is  marked — originally  given  to  toe  party  on  entry-^but  never 
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assigned  to  any  other  Inmate :  or  altered,  however  long  its  possessor  remains  in 
the  establishment.  The  system  invariably  i>ur8ued  respecting  trousseaux  is  the 
following: — One  change  is  worn,  another  is  at  the  washhouse,  and  the  third 
lies  read^  for  use  on  a  particular  shelf  in  the  dormitoiy,  on  which  each  owner's 
number  is  inscribed ;  woilc  the  brush  and  comb  are  always  suspended  from  every 

Sient*s  bed-post,  when  no  longer  reouired.  Besides  preventing  any  inmate 
m  wearing  another's  clothes,  which  becomes  both  useful  imd  essential,  espe- 
cially where  females  are  congregated,  this  arrangement  also  obliges  parties  to 
animgc  separately  their  own  habiliments.  But  other  advantages  of  even 
greater  importance  deserve  notice :  since  such  means  promote  cleanliness,  and 
also  awaken  order,  with  a  desire  to  preserve  individual  property.  Judiciously 
managed*  the  plan  often  produces  beneficial  consequences;  it  teaches  also 
rejpilar  habits  amongst  residents,  and  even  induces  mental  ap[)lication.  Dr. 
Girard  spoke  highly  of  the  important  results  observed  by  lunatics  beinff  thus 
obliged  to  supermtend  their  own  trousseau ;  and  he  strongly  recommended  ita 
adoption  in  every  lunatic  institution. 

Much  attention  is  likewise  paid  to  the  proper  classification  of  patients  in  this 
asylum ;  although  during  the  demolition  of  ancient  dormitories,  and  the  con- 
struction of  new  buildii^,  this  cannot  be  properlv  accomplished,  especially 
owing  to  deficient  aocommodationl  on  the  male  aide,  where  various  sleeping 
apartments  and  work-rooms  are  over-crowded.  Notwithstanding  this  inconve- 
nience, and  the  large  number  of  ordinary  workmen  now  occupied  on  the 
premises,  great  quietude  prevailed  cvei^here ;  indeed,  no  confusion  or  apparent 
disturbance  seemed  produced  by  lunatic  labourers  mixing  with,  and  assisting 
others  perfectly  sane.  In  proof  of  this  it  may  be  mentioned,  when  the  beS 
rang  after  dinner  for  workmen  to  resume  labour,  a  number  of  patients  took  up 
hods  or  shovels,  apparently  with  as  much  alacrity  and  calmness,  in  order  to 
join  other  labourers,  as  if  no  distinction  whatever  existed  respecting  their 
mental  faculties. 

Subsequently,  I  visited,  with  Dr.  Girard,  several  refectories,  when  residents 
were  partaking  their  evening  meal.  In  one  apartment,  ninety  patients  sat  at 
tab^,  and  behaved  like  rational  creatures.  £acn  had  knives,  forks,  and  napkins; 
whilst  flowers  in  pot^s  enlivened  the  scene,  and  served  as  ornaments,  alongside 
the  dishes  containing  viands.  Each  group,  or  mess,  was  presided  over  by  a 
patient  belonging  to  their  own  party;  and  although  ordinary  attendants  were 
present  several  lunatics  likewise  acted  as  assistants,  being  distinguished  from 
ordinary  inmates  by  wearing  a  particuhur  coloured  jacket,  to  give  them  official 
authority.  Afterwards,  all  the  guests  returned  to  tneir  respective  court-yards, 
to  repose  in  the  sliade,  or  to  breathe  a  little  fresh  air,  previous  to  resuming 
work,  amusement,  or  instruction. 

ITrom  the  ample  opportunities  afforded  of  seeing  the  entire  population,  I 
am  enabled  to  say  confidently,  the  physical  health  of  the  whole  establishment 
was  satisfactory.  Indeed,  scarcely  any  bodily  sickness  prevailed,  as  few 
inmates  occupied  the  infirmary,  and  those  actually  in  this  department  only 
suffered  from  insi^ficant  comphiints.  Whether  labouring  under  mental 
maladies,  or  suffering  from  any  oodily  disease,  accurate  reports  of  everv  case 
are  regidarlv  taken  by  the  physician  or  interne,  which  contain  very  fiul  par- 
ticulars of  the  histoiy,  symptoms,  and  treatment  pursued.  I  s|)ecially  mention 
this  circumstance,  as  the  official  case-book  seemed  more  full  uf  useful  details, 
than  similar  documents  in  many  other  insane  institutions.  The  system  adopted 
when  compiling  t-hcso  records,  to  my  mind,  seemed  concise,  yet  minute,  and 
exceedingly  instructive. 

Ecgaraing  the  nvedical  treatment  of  mania,  I  would  hero  remark  that.  Dr. 
Giraru  entertains  a  most  favourable  opinion  of  sulphate  of  strycimine,  as  an 
efficacious  remedy  in  cases  of  idiocy,  stupidity,  and  general  paraljjrsis  of  the 
insane ;  more  especially,  where  tlic  individual  is  a  dirty  patient,  of  which  several 
examples,  illustrating 'the  utility  of  this  preparation,  were  pointed  out  during 
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xxi^  perambxilations.  Whea  exliibited,  the  beneficial  operation  of  stryclinine 
onen  appeared  most  marked ;  as  patients  were  then  enabled  to  use  their  ordinal^ 
clothing,  and  to  occupy  a  common  apartment,  which  they  seldom  dirtied  if 
under  its  influence.  Tne  medicme  frequently  effected  so  much  eood  in  cases 
of  this  description  that,  the  average  number  of  dirty  patients  has  been  reduced 
to  four,  or  at  most  to  five,  throi^out  the  asylum.  Besides  these  beneficial 
results,  lunatics  taking  stirchnine  often  become  less  apathetic,  and  are  idso 
more  easily  induced  to  work  at  any  emj^oyment  than  previously.  Dr.  Girazd 
further  mentioned,  he  had  observed  decided  curative  ^ects  to  follow  the  ad- 
ministration of  ergot  of  rye,  if  given  in  large  doses  to  female  natients  labouring 
under  intermittent  mama,  especially  if  the  attack  depenocd  upon^  or  was 
influenced  by,  disordered  catamenia.  Several  instructive  examples  of  the 
benefits  thus  derived  were  shown  subsequently.  However,  as  that  physician 
intends  soon  to  publish  his  own  remarks,  and  recent  experience  in  regard  to 
the  above  remedy  in  intermittent  mania,  the  profession  will  then  be  able  to  judge 
for  themselves  respecting  its  utility. 

Unlike  many  puolic  lunatic  establishments  in  France,  the  Auxerre  Asvlum  is 
amply  suppliea  with  excellent  water,  recently  brought  at  an  expense  of  1300/. 
from  St.  Margaret's  springs-situated  on  a  neighbouring  elevation.  Further,  as 
a  large  reservoir  has  oeen  constructed  withm  the  premises,  water  is  now  laid 
on  to  every  court-yard  ^  but  although  it  has  not  yet  been  carried  into  the  different 
buildings,  the  supply  is  most  plentiful,  and  proves  a  great  acquisition  to  the 
entire  establishment.  A  new  bath-house  also  enables  the  executive  to  ad- 
minister bathinff  in  every  form;  which  here,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the 
country,  is  much  employed  as  a  remedial  measure  during  the  treatment  of 
insanity. 

Although  the  present  garden  adjoining  is  not  of  limited  extent,  it  will  soon 
be  considerably  enlar^d  by  a  new  purchase  lately  made :  whereby,  the  ground 
appropriated  lo  horticultural  occupations  will  amount  to  about  twenty-five 
acres.  No  farm  is  attached  to  the  asylum,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  intention  of  acquiring  such  an  appendage ;  as  it  is  thought  more  advisaUe 
to  employ  lunatics  in  ^denwork,  than  the  former  more  laoorious  occupations, 
which  cultivating  a  farm  necessarily  requires.  Dr.  Girard,  however,  highly 
approves  of  garaening  employments,  and  thinks  that  kind  of  bodily  labour 
not  only  produces  sufficient  muscular  exertion,  but  is,  besides,  much  more 
agreeable  to  lunatics,  than  ahnost  any  other  kind  of  out-door  work.  At  the 
same  time,  the  culture  of  esculent  plants,  und  the  pleasing  aspect  of*  flowers, 
generally  produce  favourable  impressions  upon  the  obtuse  or  weakened  intellects 
of  lunatics,  and  may  more  often  prove  efficaeious. 

Cholera  prevailed,  during  1S49  to  some  extent  in  this  asylum,  when  twenty- 
one  deaths  occurred  from  that  epidemic.  Again,  as  the  facts  may  seem  interest- 
ing, I  should  likewise  mention,  in  reference  to  the  total  movement  of  patients 
that,  during  ten  years  ending  on  the  31st  of  December,  1850,  as  many  as  87S 
insane  patients  have  been  admitted,  of  whom  236,  or  nearly  26  per  cent.,  were 
discharged  cured ;  seventy-three  left  the  institution  improved ;  eight  also  left 
for  various  reasons;  and  28G,  or  32'57  per  cent,  died;  thus  kaving  275 
lunatics  under  treatment  on  the  1st  of  last  January.  It  ouffht  also  to  be 
added,  amongst  the  entire  number,  246  were  pensioners,  and  632  indigent 
patients ;  whilst  272  of  the  latter  category  were  tranquil,  luid  360  class^  as 
dangerous.  It  is  likewise  instructive  to  state,  seeing  the  facts  partly  explain 
the  small  amount  of  cures,  and  large  ratio  of  deatha  that,  neany  aU  the  272 
inmates  reported  as  inoffensive  patients,  were  old  people,  who  laboured  either 
under  senile  and  simple  dementia,  general  paralysis,  or  chronic  epilepsy 
without  delirium,  many  being  besides  idiots  ana  imbeciles. 

When  all  the  improvements  at  present  in  progress,  and  those  contemplated, 
shall  be  completed,  unquestionably  the  Auxerre  Asylum  will  then  become  one 
of  the  best  constructed  thioughout  the  French  republic. 
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Already  from  six  to  seven  hundred  thousand  francs  have  been  expended  in 
rearing  the  new  constructions ;  and  as  an  additional  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand francs  were  voted  by  the  departmental  council-general,  only  the  week  prc- 
▼ious  to  my  inspection,  in  order  to  cotnplete  this  institution,  nearly  one  million 
will  ultimately  have  been  spent  upon  the  entire  structure.  Much  of  its  actual 
effieienpy,  and  acknowledged  reputation  amongst  the  nublic  asylums  of  France, 
is  certainly  due  to  Dr.  Ginrd's  unwearied  professional  exertions,  and  directorial 
superintendence.  But,  however  true  the  above  remarks,  it  is  equitable  also  to 
state  that,  other  parties  likewise  deserve  much  credit  in  the  same  benevolent 
undertaking ;  and  no  one  more  justly  than  the  present  Pr^fet,  M.  Haussman, 
who  now  fills  that  high  government  appointment.  This  gentleman  lias  all  along 
taken  the  greatest  interest  in  the  progress  and  improvement  of  the  Auxerrc 
asylnm.  Indeed,  it  has  been  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  a  person  so  influen- 
tial in  the  department  as  he  is  virtoally,  seems  a  zealous  and  energetic  promoter 
of  all  judicious  ameliorations.  Through  the  influence  of  such  an  authority — the 
mlin^  executive  power  in  his  own  district —former  and  recent  grants  of  money 
have  oeen  more  easily  obtained,  and  difficulties  were  thereby  removed,  wliicn 
might  have  proved  otherwise  insurmountable.  Having  had  the  honour  of  an 
interview  with  the  Pr^fet,  who  received  me  at  the  prefecture  in  a  most  urbane 
manner,  I  would  briefly  observe,  before  concluding  the  present  narrative  that, 
amongst  numerous  interesting  remarks  then  made  to  Br.  Girard  and  myself,  it 
was  exceedingly  satisfactory  to  hear  many  practically  sound  views  so  clearly 
developed  at  head-quarters,  respecting  the  judicious  management  of  lunatic 
asylums.  Entertaining  highly-pleasing  reminiscences  of  this  conversation, 
besides  other  satisfactory  circumstances,  I  left  Auxerro  sincerely  desirous  every 
French  departmental  institution  might  always  obtain  official  rulers  equally  able 
and  zealous  like  M.  Haassman,  who  was,  to  adopt  the  English  designation,  Lord- 
lieutenant  of  the  Yonne. 

DIJON  ASYLUM. 

The  above-named  institution  for  lunatics  is  situated  within  a  very  short  dis- 
tance of  Dijon,  formerly  the  ancient  capital  of  the  powerful  Dukes  of  Burgundy, 
but  now  chief  town  of  the  Cote  d'Or  aepartment,  and  containing  about  20,000 
inhabitants.  The  ground  occupied  by  this  asylum  once  belonged  to  a  Carthusian 
monastery,  whereof  a  few  remains  still  exist,  especially  the  celebrated  Well  of 
Moses,  executed  by  Claus  Slater.  This  curious  structxire  contains  statues  of 
Moses,  Daniel.  David,  Jeremiah,  Zechariah,  and  Isaiah,  each  placed  upon  elabo- 
rately chiselled  pedestals ;  and  as  every  figure  seems  admirable  in  expression, 
they  deserve  examination.  The  well  in  question  occupies  one  of  the  asylum 
comrt-yards ;  where  many  strangers  come  to  admire  so  sinmilar  a  work  of  art, 
from  l)eing  considered  one  of  the  most  interesting  relics  of  olden  times,  through- 
out this  part  of  France.  Some  remains  of  an  old  chapel  also  exist,  which  con- 
stituted the  ancient  burying-ground  of  the  reigninff  ducal  family.  Amon^t  the 
most  remarkable  tombs  this  cemetery  contained,  that  of  ''Philip the  Bolo,"  and 
also  of  his  son  "John  Without  Fear,"  stood  pre-eminent :  both  being  reputed 
the  finest  specimens  of  medieval'  art  existing  north  of  the  Alns.  The  last- 
named  duke,  our  readers  may  remember,  was  most  barbarously  muraered  upon  the 
Bridge  of  Montereau,  on  the  10th  of  September,  1419,  during  a  conference  with 
the  Daupliin,  afterwards  Charles  the  Seventh  of  France. 

Notwithstanding  the  iconoclastic  fervour  of  the  revolutionary  commune,  who 
had  decreed,  in  1793,  these  monuments  to  destruction:  nearly  every  portion  of 
both  tombs  was  fortunately  preserved,  either  in  private  cabinets,  lumber-rooms, 
or  the  church  of  St.  Bcnigne,  till  1818,  when,  the  departmental  authorities 
having  determined  to  restore  these  sepulchral  antiquities,  the  different  pieces  were 
carcfiUly  collected,  repaired,  and  ultimately  placed  in  the  public  museum;  where 
they  wul  amply  repay  inspection  by  artists,  or  amateurs  of  beautiful  and  elabo* 
rate  workmanship. 
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The  Dijon  asyhim  is  situated  close  to  the  city,  and  not  far  from  the  Paris 
railway  station.  Notwithstanding  its  yidnity,  the  ouildiag  is  not  oyerlooked  eyen 
by  immediate  neighbours,  in  consequence  of  a  row  of  trees  which  interrupts  their 
yiew,  whilst  a  thick  wood  occupies  the  of^positc  quarter.  Further,  the  gardens 
and  fields  belonging  to  this  institution  being  suirounded  by  ahi£;h  wall,  not  only 
all  exterior  communication  is  prerented,  but  strangers  can  neither  see  the  inte- 
rior, nor  any  inmate  obserye  or  be  disturbed  by  outward  objects.  Although  the 
asylum  is  constructed  on  rather  low  ground,  and  has  moderately  eleyated  hills 
acQacent,  nevertheless,  the  locality  is  considered  salubrious.  Many  ancient 
French  monasteries  hayiog  become  ruinous  through  age,  or  been  demolii^ed 
during  the  first  reyohition,  scarcely  any  part  of  the  old  buildings  now  remain, 
exceptinj^  the  director's  residence,  and  a  wing  now  appropriated  lor  oflioes.  The 
dormitories,  and  court-yards,  with  other  appurtenances,  are  all  new  constructions^ 
specidly  erected  for  tne  reception  of  lunatics,  who  have  been  admitted,  since 
1843,  into  this  public  asylum ;  of  which  the  medical  staff  comprises  a  physician- 
director — ^Dr.  Dumesnil,  and  one  interne,  both  being  resident. 

At  the  period  of  my  visit,  the  number  of  insane  patients  in  the  Dijon  asylxim 
amounted  to  254,  of  whom  101  were  males,  and  163  females;  about  nine-tenths 
of  the  whole  being  considered  incurable.  With  reference  to  the  general  classi- 
fication of  inmates  under  treatment,  it  will  sufficiently  indicate  several  chief 
features  to  mention  that,  eleven  laboured  under  paralysis,  comprising  eight  males, 
and  three  females ;  forty-one  were  epileptics,  twenty  being  men,  and  twenty-one 
women ;  whilst  about  one-seventh  of  tne  total  number,  or  thirty-six  pci'soBS, 
were  classed  as  dirty  patients.  Although  indigent  lunatics  belonging  to  the 
C6tc  d'Or  can  only  be  admitted  into  this  public  asylum,  private  persons  arc 
received,  as  at  other  departmental  institutions  for  the  insane  throughout  France; 
the  payment  ranging,  in  such  cases,  from  500  to  3000  francs  per  annum,  accord- 
ing to  the  accommodation  supplied.  At  the  period  previously  quoted,  the 
number  of  pensioners  amounted  to  thirty-seven,  of  whom  fifteen  were  male  and 
twenty-two  female  maniacs. 

Kespccting  the  important  question  of  personal  coercion,  it  is  satisfuctor}-  to 
report,  not  one  male  patient  was  restrained  by  a  strait-waistcout,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  my  inspection.  Five  female  inmates  vcre,  however,  then  in  camisole ; 
one  of  whom  had  the  face  likewise  ooyercd  with  an  iron-wire  mask,  to  prevent 
her  tearing  the  clothes  she  wore,  being  often  much  excited.  Nevertheless,  it 
should  be  stated,  in  one  of  the  court-yards  occupied  by  males,  an  idiot  patient 
was  loosely  attached  to  the  iron  railings  of  the  enclosure,  by  a  broad  belt,  to 
prevent  his  falling  domn,  whilst  inlialing  fresh  morning  breezes ;  but,  otherwise, 
he  continued  quite  free.  The  above  precaution  had  been  only  adojptcd,  because 
this  poor  fellow  could  scarcely  stand  unriffht,  and  was  frequently  violent,  besides 
being  dangerous  to  otlier  inmates.  Indeed,  some  months  before,  ha\iDg  at- 
tempted to  walk  in  the  court-yard,  he  fell  and  broke  Ids  arm,  which  hud  only 
recently  united.  After  such  an  accident,  it  was  tliought  most  prudent,  whenever 
this  patient  remained  out  of  doors,  to  adopt  the  loose  strap  just  meutioucd,  so 
that  no  other  mishap  might  again  supervene. 

The  general  hcaltn  of  resi£nts  appeared  uniformly  good,  vciy  few  paiicnts 
being  tlien  in  the  infirmary  suficnug  from  bodily  disease :  and  even  those 
actually  under  medical  treatment,  in  this  division,  were  only  afi*ectcd  with  un- 
important oomi)laints.  Indeed,  the  salubrity  of  the  asylum,  and  physical  condi 
tion  of  its  entire  population,  were  reported  to  have  proved  equally  satisfactory 
during  the  past  three  months,  not  ono  patient  haying  been  confined  to  bed  con- 
tinuously throughout  the  establishment.  When  {>erambulatiDg  various  court- 
yards, two  goitreuse  females  were  noticed;  still  tins  affection  is  not  cousidcrcd 
ooQimon  in  the  surrounding  district.  Epileptic  and  paralytic  patients,  as  already 
remarked,  wore  rather  numerous.  Respecting  the  latter  malady,  I  would  here 
mention  an  observation  whidi  Dr.  Dumesnil  made,  as  it  seemed  important,  viz., 
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paralysis  would  not  so  frequently  afflict  insane  people  resident  in  asylums  as 
at  present,  were  they  always  to  have  plenty  of  fresh  and  well-cooked  Tcgetables^ 
akrag  with  their  usual  provisions.  In  fact,  he  viewed  this  disease  in  a  light 
flomewhat  similar  to  the  scurvy,  which  often  attacks  persons  deprived  for  a 
long  time  of  these  essential  articles  of  diet.  This  opinion  being  based  upon 
considerable  experience,  obtained  in  other  establishments,  and  as  the  observa- 
tion is  supported  by  such  good  authority,  it  deserves  notice  in  these  pages,  so 
that  other  practitioners  may  make  further  inquiry  regarding  similar  practical 
questions. 

Altbongh  cholera  prevailed  epidemically  in  Dijon,  iiuring  1S49,  no  case  of 
that  disease  actually  occurred  in  the  asylum.  However,  respecting  the  general 
mortality  met  with,  it  will  be  interesting  to  add  that,  throughout  the  three  last 
years,  viz.,  1S48,  1849,  aud  1850,  the  average  rate  has  amounted  to  one  fatid 
case  in  about  every  fourteen  and  a  half  uimates ;  thus,  making  seven  deaths  per 
hundred  admissions.  Amongst  these  examples,  a  large  majority  were  occasioned, 
according  to  subsequent  autopsies,  by  diseases  of  the  head  and  nervous  system, 
three-fifths,  at  least,  having  neen  of* that  description;  whereas,  very  few  exhi- 
bited any  affection  of  the  thoracic  organs,  not  only  then,  but  ever  since  the 
asylum  was  first  opened. 

Such  observations  become  hifi^hly  instructive;  especially  as  they  arc  de- 
rived from  minute  examination  ot  the  register  of  dissections  made  at  the  Bijon 
asylum,  since  1843,  which  Dr.  Dumesnil  kindly  permitted  me  to  inspect.  No 
evidence  could  be  more  conclusive  regarding  the  mfrequency  of  pulmonary  com- 
plaints amongst  lunatics,  throughout  this  part  of  France,  than  the  numerous 
necrotomies  tnus  performed.  The  above  fact  is  farther  of  ^eat  practical  import- 
ance, seeing  it  clearly  indicates  this  locality,  instead  of  proving  prejudicial  in  pec- 
toral diseases,  or  likely  to  produce  them,  lias  an  opposite  tendency;  since  the  ma- 
adies  usuaUy  very  fatal  amongst  insane  patients  arc  pulmonary,  which  seem  here 
exceedingly  rare.  Being  unable  to  make  inquiries  at  the  city  general  hospital,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  this  peculiarity  also  prevailed  in  ordinary  patients,  it 
is,  consequently,  impossible  now  to  draw  general  conclusions  respecting  the  pre- 
valence or  rarity  of  pectoral  complaints  in  this  district.  Nevertheless,  the  point 
now  mooted  deserves  further  investigation:  more  especially,  as  the  expcnenoe 
acquired  at  the  Dijon  asylum,  during  several  ^ears,  would  certainly  warrant  an 
opinion  favourable  to  the  06te  d'Or  climate,  in  reference  to  nulmonary  disease, 
compute  with  some  other  departments.  Having  purposely  alluded  to  the  above 
unusual  feature  exhibited  at  this  institution,  not  only  on  account  of  its  scientific 
application,  but  also  to  induce  other  physicians  to  make  additional  inquiir,  I 
snail  feel  satisfied,  should  the  few  cursory  remarks  now  made  have  such  results ; 
because,  if  it  be  afterwards  shown  that  phthisis  seldom  prevails  in  this  locality, 
then  m^cal  knowledge  will  become  extended  with  benefit  to  humanity. 

During  1850,  the  movement  of  insane  patients  at  the  Dijon  asylum,  accord 
ng  to  the  official  regist<nr,  was  reported  as  follows  ;— 

HalM.  FemalM.  TotaL 

Admitted 42         ...         50        ...  92 

Discharged  Cured     ...     15         ...         13        ...  28 

Died       6         ...         14        ...         20 

Prom  these  data  it  appears,  not  only  fewer  female  patients  left  the  asylum 
convalescent,  during  last  year,  but  the  amount  of  deaths,  amongst  that  class, 
likewise  predominated  considerablv.  This  peculiarity  in  the  above  report 
becomes  morc  remarkable,  seeing  the  result  is  somewhat  different  from  obser- 
vations made  elsewhere.  However,  the  statements  now  receded,  may  be 
perhaps  exceptional,  as  Dr.  Dumesnil's  experience,  during  the  present  year, 
indicates  that  the  proportion  of  patients  discharged  cured,  will  be  larger  than 
in  the  provious  season.    This  inference  he  bawd  upon  the  circumstance  of 
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more  recent  cases  of  insanity  liaving  been  received,  during  the  present,  than, 
the  past  year,  when  the  aggregate  number  of  epileptic  and  incurable  lunatics 
admitted  were  much  more  numerous.  In  corroboration  of  such  remarks,  and 
as  otherwise  interesting,  it  was  further  stated  that,  a  male  patient  had  been 
recently  discharged  cured,  after  suffering,  almost  eveiy  ten  days,  severe  attadu 
of  epilepsy.  Besides  this  fact,  two  epileptic  men  oueht  likewise  to  be  men- 
tioned, who  had  remained  totally  free  from  that  terrible  malady ;  one  during 
three,  the  other  about  two  years  consecutively. 

The  various  court-yards  of  this  asylum  are  open,  airv,  well  ventilated, 
cheerful,  and  spacious.  Hie  dormitories,  like  many  others  recently  built 
throug[hout  France,  seemed  of  a  superior  description ;  and  windows  being  on 
each  side,  they  had  by  no  means  a  sombre  aspect.  The  bedsteads  were  all  of 
iron ;  but  being  rather  numerous,  in  various  sleeping  apartments,  the  patients 
there  appeared  too  much  crowded. 

Being  constructed  upon  sloping  ^ound,  several  divisions  of  the  asylum 
hence  became  elevated  above  the  portion  immediately  adjoining;  whereby,  the 
second  story  of  (me  building  seemed,  in  some  places,  almost  on  a  level  with 
the  basement  of  its  adjoining  dormitoiy.  Considering  inmates  of  one  court- 
yard could  easily  observe  residents  in  the  neighbouring  enclosure,  this  featioe 
was  higfalv  objectionable,  and  detracted  from  arrangements  which  merited  other- 
wise mucn  commendation.  Further,  as  one  structure,  when  more  elevated 
than  another  adjoining,  may  engender  damp  in  lower  portions,  during  raioy 
weather,  similar  to  the  Clermont  asj^'lum  previously  described,  eveiy  insututiffli 
containing  numerous  patients  should  therefore  be  always  placed  upon  a  neatly 
level  foundation.  Again,  in  each  division  of  the  asylum,  open  galleries  have 
been  constructed,  where  lunatics  can  take  shelter  against  rain  or  sunshine, 
besides  bein^  thus  enabled  to  pursue,  in  the  open  air,  various  occupations. 
These  essential  appendages  are  exceedingly  convenient,  since,  however  unfa- 
vourable the  weather  may  occasionally  prove,  no  inmate  need  ever  be  confined 
to  close  apartments  during  day-time,  nor  breathe  a  vitiated  atmosphere. 

Speaking  generally,  this  establishment  exhibited  an  aspect  ci  tranquillil 
the  women  being  certainly  rather  quiet,  although  not  so  much  as  occasiona 
noticed  elsewhere.  Occupying  insane  patients,  in  some  manual  and  varic 
employment,  appeared  a  great  object  with  the  authorities ;  since,  the  more 
lunatics  arc  allowed  freedom,  they  will  less  likely  become  excited,  violent,  or 
dangerous.  About  half  the  entire  number  of  inmates  are  usually  occupied: 
the  men  at  various  employments,  some  in  the  ^fardens,  in  trades,  or  iiandicrafts, 
and  so  forth.  The  women  were  aewing,  knitting,  making  and  mending  dothes, 
or  busy  in  ordinary  household  occupations.  Even  nmougst  the  ^itated 
patients,  I  observed  several  females  knittins  stockings  assiduously,  notwithstand- 
ing their  violent  conversation  and  excited  sestures.  Ilence,  endeavouring  to 
occupy  the  mind  diseased  tiirougli  bodily  labour,  seemed  con&tantly  kept  in 
remembrance. 

No  resident  over  leaves  this  asylum  to  labour  elsewhere ;  and  as  all  are  ex- 
clusively engaged  on  the  premises,  with  the  exterior  they  hold  no  communica- 
tion. Beinff  without  any  farm  attached  to  the  institution,  those  patients  who 
are  occupied  out  of  doors,  labour  in  the  extensive  gardens  adjoiiiiiig,  which 
contain  about  twenty-seven  acres.  When  perambulating  the  grounds,  I 
noticed  two  or  three  parties  of  inmates  busuy  employed;  some  in  raising 
potatoes,  others  were  making  a  new  gravel  walk,  and  several  in  ordinary  bcMrti- 
cultural  occupations ;  both  male  and  female  patients  being  thus  engaged. 

Within  the  inclosure,  a  small  river  having  been  converted  into  a  kind  of 
pond,  an  excellent  place  for  open-air  bathing  is  thus  obtained.  Here,  some- 
times, forty  male  patients  enjoy  a  cool  dip,  in  the  pure  stream ;  whilst  some 
even  amuse  themselves  with  swimming.  Dr.  Bumesuil  approves  higlily  of  such 
an  amusement  amongst  lunatics,  and  therefore  he  encourages  its  adoption 
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daring  fine  weather ;  of  course,  taking  care  to  have  sufficient  attendants  always 
preaent.  Indeed,  this  recreation  is  so  much  appreciated  by  man^  inmates 
that,  to  be  allowed  to  bathe  in  the  river,  is  often  considered  a  special  favour 
granted  by  the  physician ;  whereas,  being  debarred  is  looked  upon  as  a  punish- 
ment. Besides  conducing  to  cleanliness,  cold  bathing  thus  employed  improTes 
the  physical  health  of  vanoiis  patients,  and  also  seems  to  alleviate  their  mental 
malady.  The  female  lunatics  likewise  possess  an  appropriate  locality  at 
another  part  of  the  river,  where  they  bathe ;  and  it  was  said,  even  swim  occa- 
lionaUy.  Being  the  only  instance  of  river  batldng,  in  the  open  air,  permitted 
to  insane  patients,  which  has  come  >vithin  niv  immediate  ooscrvation,  I  have 
consequently  felt  more  desirous  of  noticing  tiiis  system  adopted  at  the  Dijon 
asylum ;  believing  it  worthy  of  imitation,  on  Dr.  Dumesnil  s  authority,  who 
spoke  favourably  respecting  the  remedy,  after  considerable  experience. 

In  addition  to  such  an  ample  source  of  water,  for  open-air  bathing,  this 
most  essential  element  is  otherwise  abundantlv  distributed  to  the  various 
buildings;  a  further  supply  having  been  recently  brought,  at  an  expense  of 
36,000  francs,  from  high  ground  m  the  neighbourhood.  Already,  capacious 
pipes  are  carried  up  to  every  floor ;  and  a  largo  cistern  being  placed*  at  the  top  of 
eacli  flight  of  staurs,  near  the  dormitory  entrance,  water  for  every  purpose 
remains  constantly  accessible.  Consequently,  in  the  above  respect,  compared  with 
other  asylums  throughout  France,  the  Dijon  certainly  stands  pre-eminent. 
Water  being  now  so  plentiful,  one  of  the  proposed  amchorations,  which  will  be 
soon  commenced,  is  a  new  bath-house ;  since  the  present  building  has  become 
altogether  inadequate;  more  particularly,  while  bathing  is  held  by  French 
physicians  in  high  estimation  as  an  efficacious  remedial  agent,  during  the  treat- 
ment of  insanity. 

Other  improvements  arc  likewise  in  contemplation ;  and  so  soon  as  these  arc 
completed,  the  classification  of  patients  will  bo  further  extended.  Compared 
with  more  ancient  establishments,  the  dormitories  of  the  Dijon  asylum  are 
infinitely  superior;  nevertheless,  in  some  respects,  the  new  apartments  and 
oeUs  for  secluding  excited  patients  appeared  not  so  good  as  those  of  a  similar 
description  at  Chalons.  However,  tue  entire  structure  is  otherwise  excellent ; 
and  having  windows  on  each  side,  the  apartments  seemed  cheerful,  wcU  venti- 
lated, and  salubrious.  In  addition  to  these  important  requisites,  the  dormi- 
tories bein^  all  without  iron  bars,  whUst  they  had  no  prison-like  appearance, 
although  b^ht  wire  trellises  were  placed  outside,  to  prevent  accidents,  the 
acoommodation  was  altogether  unexceptionable. 

In  consequence  of  the  present  residence  for  private  patients  being  of  limited 
extent,  and  as  the  authorities  consider  it  very  desirable  to  improve  the  style  of 
these  apartments,  new  buildings  and  flower  ^irdens  for  that  class  of  inmates 
are  proposed ;  which,  doubtless,  will  be  provided.  An  official  residence  for  the 
physician  is  also  projected,  when  the  last  remaining  portion  of  the  moid^s' 
tormer  dwelling  will  be  entirely  demolished.  Another  intended  alteration 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  seeing  the  change  proposed  must  prove,  for  various 
reasons,  both  judicious  and  beneficial.  I  here  allude  to  filling  up  a  small  lake 
or  pond,  in  the  adjacent  lawn,  where  the  holy  fathers  formerly  presented  fish 
alive,  and  fattened  them  previous  to  cooking.  The  monks  being  ichthyopha- 
^ts,  according  to  common  report,  it  consequently  became  a  matter  of  much 
importance  to  all  true  Carthusians,  if  they  could  procure  plenty  of  the  finny 
tribe— savoury  and  fresh,  for  daily  consumption;  since  fish  constituted  their 
staple  article  of  food.  Ilcuce,  the  lake  or  '*  piscina,"  in  question.  But  times, 
as  also  many  ancient  customs,  are  now  altogether  changed ;  and  this  sta^iant 
pool  is  no  'longer  required  for  its  original  purpose.  Nay,  as  such  places 
engender  damp,  and  often  produce  malaria,  besides  being  dangerous  appen- 
dages to  a  madhouse,  the  ground  should  be  immediately  converted  into  flower 
parterres,  or  covered  with  greensward ;  whereby,  it  would  become  an  addi- 
tional locaUtv  for  recreation. 
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Betainln^  various  agreeable  reminiscences  of  my  visit  to  the  Cote  cPOr 
asylam,  ana  especially  acknowledging  the  kindness  I  experienced  from  Dr.  Da- 
mesnil,  during  the  many  hoars  passed  in  his  company,  it  onght  to  be  added, 
in  justice  to  the  departmental  authorities  that,  the  institution  they  haiv« 
recently  erected,  for  affording  relief  to  a  most  unfortunate  daas  of  their  fdk>w 
ereatures,  is  highly  creditable,  and  has  proved  of  great  advantage  to  suffering 
humanity.  There,  as  elsewhere,  laudable  efforts  are  constantly  made  to  alle- 
viate the  afflictions  of  numerous  persons  who,  in  ages  not  very  remote^  wace 
treated  more  like  animals,  than  human  beixigs,  although  endowed  with  life  and 
all  its  wonderful  attributes,  however  deficient  they  appeared  in  their  mental 
iMmlties.  At  present,  matters  are  greatly  chan^;  and  in  the  race  of  im- 
provement prevaiUng  throughout  most  parts  or  civilized  Europe,  towards 
ameliorating  the  lunatic's  suffering  condition,  France  has  attained  a  highly 
prominent  position,  which  other  countries  still  lagging  behind,  in  many  impor- 
nnt  regards,  would  do  well  to  imitate. 

So  much  for  the  Dijon  lunatic  institution ;  about  which  I  could  easily  add 
other  observations:  but  refrain,  lest  the  previous  narrative  should  apj^ear 
alreadv  sufficiently  extended.  However,,  before  taking  leave  of  the  ancuufe 
eapitalofBurgundly— so  remarkable  for  man^  interesting  associations,  beautifal 
promenades,  and  various  ancient  relics  still  extant,  illustrating  especially, 
tor  so  early  a  period,  really  advanced  civilization — I  would  allude  to  one  oiroum^ 
stance  that  came  under  my  observation  as  a  traveller,  which,  although  its  effects 
may  not  act  diiectly  upon  rational  and  responsible  human  bein^,  nevertheless 
etiU  deserves  incidentally  a  passing  notice.  The  point  referrea  to  is  therefore 
now  detailed,  by  way  of  digression,  notwithstanding  it  may  appear  to  readers 
somewhat  irrelevant,  even  while  considerable  physi^  suffermg,  if  not  diseaeOi 
thereby  supervened. 

FeelW  desirous  of  inspecting  every  interesting  object  deserving  notice,  in  the 
former  Burgundian  capital,  amongst  the  places  I  accidentally  visited,  when 
loaming  about  in  search  of  old  churches,  and  other  remains  of  antiquity,  chance 
led  me  to  the  cattle-market,  near  an  old  city  gate.  Bein^  very  soon  after  sunrise, 
the  place  was  crowded,  by  both  country  and  towns  people ;  whilst  much  business 
appeared  then  transacting,  relative  to  various  objects,  which  seemed,  at  first 
sight,  the  carcases  of  lambs  and  calves.  These  lay  on  straw,  in  rows,  and  were 
arranged  much  in  a  similar  maimer  as  dead  geese  and  chickens  are  placed  in 
the  shops  of  London  poulterers.  At  first,  I  concluded  this  locality  was  for 
selling  dead,  not  animated  creatures.  However,  to  my  great  surprise,  on  exa- 
mininR  several  animals,  then  stretched  on  the  cold  ground,  motionless,  and 
Bcarcelj  appearing  to  breathe,  they  were  actually  living  calves,  benumbed,  and 
almost  in  a  state  of  asphyxia.  The  four  feet  of  all  were  firmly  tied  together  by 
strouff  ligatures,  whilst  a  rope  was  also  around  the  neck  of  each;  whereby, 
these  nelpless  sufferers  could  neither  move,  nor  change  position.  Indeed,  they 
really  appeared  more  dead  than  alive,  in  consequence  of  having  remained  in 
this  tortured  condition,  during  many  hours,  subsequent  to  leaving  their  native 
villag^e  folds.  Upwards  of  a  hundred  tormented  calves  and  lambs  were  subjected 
to  this  unfeeling  treatment,  which  is  universally  practised  at  Dijon;  ana  a  by- 
stander then  admitted,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries,  that  three,  or  even  four  hundred 
young  calves  were  sometimes  similarly  tortured.  When  any  bargain  was  con- 
duded,  having  first  made  a  mark  with  scissors,  which  also  drew  blood  in  some 
instances,  the  but<;her  now  rasped  the  cord  attached  to  the  animal's  neck, 
whilst  an  assistant  took  hold  of  its  feet  with  one  hand,  and  wound  the 
pliant  tail  round  his  other ;  whereupon  they  tossed  their  dumb  victim,  by  an 
united  effort,  into  a  cart,  in  which  it  was  carried  off  for  sacrifice  at  the  city 
ahfitioir. 

The  atrocities  often  ascribed  to  inferior  Smithfield  functionaries  are  cer- 
tainly bad  enough,  and  should  be  suppressed ;  but  I  much  question,  if  even  in 
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that  Uood-stained  spot»  any  sentient  beings  were  ever  systematically  treated,  after 
the  maimer  now  describea  as  common  in  the  Dijon  calf-market,  and  at  other 
places  acoordixig  to  report.  Such  cruelties  must  be  abated ;  seeing,  the  treat- 
■eat  thos  inflicted  upon  living  creatures,  endowed  with  acute  physical  sensa* 
tions,  is  uojujstifiablc,  oesidcs  being  highly  ii^'urious  to  meat  intended  for  the 
food  of  man.  On  that  account,  irrespective  of  much  higher  motives,  the  bar- 
baious  custom  here  condemned  ought  entirely  to  cease,  wheresoever  it  may 
-actftaUy  prevail. 

HAR^VILLE  ASYLUM. 

This  ertensive  public  asylum  was  originallv  founded  as  a  pest-house,  in  1597, 
bj  a  young  lady  named  Arjie  Feriet ;  for  which  specific  purpose,  the  institu- 
tum  continued  appropriated  during  forty  years  artcrwaras.  Subsequently,  it 
became  a  mendicity  depot,  when  not  only  lunatics,  but  mauvais  sujets  belong- 
ing to  the  district,  were  admitted.  The  place  also  served  as  a  Bastile  for  the 
ocmfinement  of  state  prisoners,  sent  by  lettres  de  ctichet;  whereby,  these  victims 
of  tyranny  were  sometimes  shut  up  for  life,  and  often  remamed  completely 
foi]g;otten.  From  1719  to  1794,  the  estaUishment  was  administereci  by  a 
religious  society  denominated  "  Les  Frh^es  de  la  doctrine  ckrdtienne'*  At  the 
revolution.  Government,  however,  materially  altered  its  internal  management, 
especially  after  1794,  when  only  insane  patients  were  received;  for  which 
pttiposc  it  has  been  ever  since  appropriatod.  At  present,  the  asylum  admits 
indigent  lunatics  from  live  neighbounnff  departments^ — ^namely,  the  Meurthe, 
Yosges,  Moselle,  Haute  Saone,  and  Araennes ;  besides  which,  the  department 
of  the  Seine  has  always  a  hundred  beds  at  the  disposal  of  Parisian  authorities. 
However,  pensioners  are  received  from  any  district,  and  some  even  belong  to 
foreign  coimtries. 

Mareville  is  situated  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  a  rising  ground,  which  forms 
a  kind  of  amphitheatre  open  at  one  side,  and  nearly  a  league  distant  from 
Nancy,  the  ancient  capital  of  Lorraine,  but  now  chief  town  of  the  Meurthe 
department.  Nancy  contains  36,000  inhabitants,  and  is  truly  one  of  the  prettiest 
provincial  cities  in  all  France,  on  account  of  the  width  and  regulariiy  of  its 
streets,  besides  various  bcautifid  public  buildings,  whereby,  it  deserves  this  well- 
merited  distinction.  The  palaces,  numerous  triumphal  arches,  and  other  inte- 
resting objects  oruamcnting  this  city,  ought  certainly  to  be  inspected  by  all 
travellers,  wlicther  professional,  or  mere  seekers  after  novelty.  Amongst  the 
difierent  notahilia  dcscr\'ing  inspection,  the  most  remarkable  were  either  con- 
structed, or  (greatly  cmbellisned  oy.*^^^^^  ^  Lescynski,  ex-king  of  Poland^ 
who  had  retired  tnither,  after  abdicating  the  elective  Polish  crown,  although 
he  still  retained  his  hereditary  territories  and  title,  as  Duke  of  Lorrame  and 
Bar.  This  ciuineut  patron  of  arts,  sciences,  and  literature  died  in  17G6,  having 
been  accidentally  burnt  to  death  bv  his  clothes  taking  fire,  whilst  quietly  sitting 
in  on  apartment  of  the  pakce.  To  commemorate  the  many  benefits  conferred 
on  his  native  country,  by  this  accomplished  prince  and  ex-sovereign,  a  magnifi- 
cent monument  was  subsequently  erected  in  the  modem  Place  du  Peuple,  but 
ci-devant  "  Royalc !" 

The  road  leadinc  from  Nancy  towards  Mar^ville  was  interesting,  as  it  passed 
over  the  battle-field  in  whicli  Charles,  "the  Bold,"  Duke  of  Burgundy,  sus- 
tained a  complete  defeat  in  1477,  when  besieging  the  city,  and  where  he  after- 
wards lost  his  life  by  being  drowned  in  an  adjoining  marsh.  Before  approach- 
ing the  asylum,  its  numerous  buildings  seemed  picturesque  objects  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  and  on  drawing  uear,  various  anticipations  already  figured  themselves  in 
my  imagiuatiou,  which  were  fully  confirmed  by  subsequent  personal  observation. 

The  medical  stafi"  of  tliis  asylum  consists  of  a  chief  physician — Dr.  Morel  de 

.  Gany,  most  favourably  known,  not  only  in  France  but  throughout  Europe,  by 

his  various  publications ;  also  an  assistant-physician — Dr.  De  Koche,  and  three 
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internes,  witli  one  pharmacien.  To  these  resident  officers  the  present  director 
may  be  justly  added,  seeing  he  is  a  gentleman  of  celebritj  and  great  reputation, 
namely — ^Dr.  Kenaudin,  wno  was  formerly  chief  medical  supeiintendent  of 
another  public  lunatic  asylum,  besides  bemg  the  author  of  various  valuable 
works  upon  mental  diseases  and  the  management  of  insane  institutions. 

On  the  day  of  my  visit  to  Mar^ville,  the  total  insane  residents  amounted  to 
876,  of  whom  471  were  males,  and  405  females ;  amongst  these,  however, 
117  were  classed  as  pensioners,  77  being  male,  and  40  female  patients.  The 
sum  charged  for  such  cases  varied  from  400  to  1000  francs  per  annum,  with 
600  &ancs  additional,  when  a  special  attendant  was  re(juired  for  the  service  of 
one  individual.  At  least  four-fifths  of  the  resident  lunatics  were  incurable,  some 
having  been  even  forty  years  insane.  According  to  the  registers,  34  inmates^ 
or  38  men  and  6  women,  laboured  under genend  paralysis;  60  were  epileptics, 
32  beinff  males,  and  28  females ;  whilst  the  entire  popuktion  only  contained 
about  50  dirty  patients.  Completely  at  variance  with  the  statistical  statements 
obtained  at  several  asylums  previously  inspected,  the  figures  now  recorded 
show  that  male  lunatics  under  treatment  in  Mar^villc  exceeded  the  proportion 
of  females  bv  66,  thus  ^ving  an  excess  of  13*58  per  hundred  in  the  former 
sex.  The  a^ve  fact  is  important,  as  it  apparently  indicates  greater  liability  to 
insanity  amongst  the  male  than  female  population ;  which  conclusion  becomes 
more  instructive,  seeing  it  applies^  not  to  anjf  particular  district,  but  to  the  five 
departments  from  whence  inoigent  insane  patients  ore  usually  sent  to  this  public 
establishment.  Reasoning,  likewise,  from  other  data  equally  authentic,  it  may  be 
further,  stated  that,  mental  diseases  occur  much  more  frequently  throughout 
urbsm  than  rural  portions  of  the  community,  not  only  in  Lorraine,  but  its 
adjoining  provinces ;  the  proportion  being  nearly  double  the  former,  compared 
with  the  latter  class,  especially  in  the  Mcurthe  department,  where,  it  is  reported 
about  one  mad  person  is  met  with,  in  country  districts,  for  ever^  1468  inha- 
bitants: whereas  in  Nancy,  the  ratio  actually  reaches  to  one  lunauc  for  every 
500  inhabitants. 

During  1850,  the  following  official  figures  indicate  the  movement  of  patients 
at  this  public  asylum  :«— 

Males.  Females.  Total. 

Admitted 108    .... 

Dischai»;d  cured .  ,      24    ...  . 
Died 44    ...  . 

Besides  these  numbers,  it  should  be  added,  that  nineteen  patients  escaped 
during  the  year,  of  whom  fourteen  were  subsequently  brought  back  to  Mare- 
Aille;  and  further,  amongst  the  deaths  enumerated,  two  suicides  are  included, 
one  being  a  male,  and  the  other  a  female  patient. 

In  oroer  to  illustrate  several  diaracteristic  yet  prominent  features  manifested 
by  various  cases  enumerated  in  the  preceding  statement,  I  have  constructed, 
from  authentic  returns — obliffingly  supplied  by  ^fll.  Renaudin  and  Morel,  the 
subjoined  tabular  analysis  of  the  mental  disease  which  affected  lunatics  ad- 
mitted, also  the  number  dischar;gpd  convalescent,  imd  lastly,  the  deaths  recorded, 
duriug  twelve  moutlis.  I'lom  Oiese  details  it  will  be  readily  perceived  that,  in 
nomerous  patients  placed  under  treatment,  slight  hopes  could  be  reasonably 
entertainea  of  permanently  ameliorating  their  mental  malady,  whilst  recovery 
vras  nearly  im]K>ssible. 
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SjfftoptU  of  the  IHaeatsa,  Adnnetwng,  Cures,  and  Dtatht,  recorded 
mntmgH  Insane  Patents,  at  MarhnUe,  during  1850. 
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&i. 
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10  1     S8 

10  1     B 

16 

5  1     » 

7 

—       1 

1 

UonlMaub.    .    .    . 

5       1 

fi 

S     90       SB 

S                 5 

2 

—          2 

1 ;  2 

3 

Hypochondria     .    .    , 

3           ,      4 

6     14 

PlTlljlil 

11        7  :      18 

8  ■     7 

15 

^h^  Imbec'ibs'    ; 

10       i\     U 

IS  ■  SO       35 

— 

H       3 

8 

Studdn 
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2 
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Rfistricting  mj  present  remarks  to  the  four  subdivisions  which  embrace 
.  dementiB,  psjiJjsis,  cpiicpsv,  and  idiots  with  imbeciles,  it  will  be  ohserred  that, 
eigfatf-onc  persons,  or  ncmj  forty-one  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  admitted, 
were  afflicted  with  the  above  almost  incurable  types  of  iosanity.  Further,  no 
patients  classed  under  any  of  these  dcnominatioiia  left  the  asylum  conralescent, 
whilst  fittv-sii  deaths,  or  C0Q6  per  cent,  of  the  eighty-four  fatal  cases  reported, 
were  of  that  description.  Again,  rospectiug  the  amount  of  cures  and  deaths 
recorded  in  other  varieties  of  mental  disease,  it  will  be  also  perceived,  although 
the  largest  proportion  of  recoveries  occnrred  in  persons  affected  with  acute 
mania,  the  ratio  of  mortality  also  proved  considerable  in  that  division ;  both 
results  being  more  numeroiui  amongst  male  patients.  The  most  fatal  maladv 
was,  however,  dementia,  by  which  inveterate  disease  twenty  deaths  anperveneo, 
and  by  paralvsis  Sfteen ;  thna  showing  that,  thirty-five  fat«l  coses,  or  41 '66 

Ccr  cent,  of  tne  mortaljtv,  fnnu  all  oanses,  was  produced  by  these  two  incurable 
)nn8  of  insanity.  Typhoid  fever  liaving  attacked  various  epileptic  male  pa- 
tients, in  consequence  of  the  dormitory  they  then  occupied  being  in  an  un- 
healthy condition,  that  circumstance  tended  to  augment  the  number  of  fatal 
cases  amongst  these  afflicted  iomates.  This  part  of  the  building  beios  now 
demolished,  the  alterations  will  douhtlcM  be  ptoductive  of  improved  salubrity 
henceforth  in  that  division. 

As  many  insane  residents  at  Mardvillc  belong  to  the  middle  classes  of  society, 
it  will  be  interesting  tx>  state  that,  thirty-nine  new  patients  of  the  above  descrip-- 
lion  were  admitted  dnringlastvear;  eleven  were  discharged  cured,  eight  left  the 
institution  prior  to  the  complete  restoration  of  their  mental  health,  whilst 
nineteen  died.  This  constitutes  a  large  proportion,  and  iu  some  respects  seems 
a  high  role  of  mortality,  considering  the  number  of  pensioners  usually  resident ; 
&om  whom  56,S37  francs  were  received  during  last  year  for  their  support  and 
medical  treatment  in  the  establishment. 


Ajiothcr  feature  also  of  importance,  regarding  the  patients  admitted  during 
ISjO,  should  not  be  overiooked,  namely,  the  narticular  season  when  mental 
diseases  most  frequently  prevailed  throughout  the  vi 


[lamcly,  the  narticmar  season  v 
throughout  the  various  districts  of  this  part 
of  France.     Such  an  inquiry  is  instructive,  seeing  several  practical  deductions 
may  be  based  upon  correct  statements.    For  example,  dating  the  first  mx. 
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montJu  of  last  year,  eightj-Krea  lunatics  were  admitted  into  Mar^viUe; 
whereas,  m  the  remauuBg  two  qoorten  the;  amounted  to  111  patiente.  From 
these  data  it  maj  be  lui^  iitfeaed  that,  inaajutf  ia  mote  frequoiitlv  developed 
during  warm  weather  than  at  any  oUier  season :  which  result  entirslv  coincides 
with   conclusions   elsewhere  deduced,  besides  being  supported  bj  general 

^MariviUe  being  one  of  the  largest  public  lunatic  asylums  in  France,  aaj 
analysis  illiutiating  the  varioos  forms  of  mental  disease  affecting  its  munerous 
population  tlieiefbre  becomes  exceedin^y  interesting :  not  only  on  account  o£ 
many  important  details  thus  brought  forward,  but  also  in  coneequence  of  euch 
etatemenia  enablin;^  inresti^tors  to  arrive  at  correct  notions,  respecting  the 
most  common  Taneties  oi  mental  disease  prevalent  in  partumlai  ptoTtneea. 
With  that  object,  the  subjoined  table  has  been  compiled  from  ofBci^  documents, 
fa)  which  I  would  now  direct  attention  before  deducing  any  conoluaions. 

Farm  qfDimoM  affecting  the  809  In^aw  PatientB  rtaidmt  at 
MarSvilh,  in  Januartf,  1851. 


Anite  ManU  .     .    . 
Chronic  Mmia    .     . 

lotemiittcnt  Mania  . 
Monl  Mania  .    .    . 

l^T!;  ;  ;  : 

Dementia  .... 

M.      F. 

2B     80 
7B      9fl 
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13  1     C 
29  ,  41 
20       4 
B        1 
110  |100 

■s 

18 

70 
24 
6 
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Bmushtap.' 
Panlyiii    .     . 

M. 

m 

35 

14 

i6 
44 

7 
13 

2 

F. 
276 
21 
G 
10 

7 
7 
2 

666 
SO 
SO 
88 

az 

14 

20 

4 

LnUoild   .    . 

" 

605 

Totals  . 

■ 

432 

377 

809 

Dementia  constituted  the  most  common  vaiietj  of  mental  maladies,  seeing 
upwards  of  one-fourth  of  the  iosaoe  population,  or  210  persons,  are  enu- 
merated under  that  categoir.  Chronic  mania  appears  nezt  in  amount,  171 
oues  being  included  in  thai  division.  [Hien  imbecUe  patient^  of  which  92 
osamples  are  recorded;  whilst  tbere  were  70  cases  of  lypcmania,  besides  other 
varieties,  although  much  less  numerous.  In  additiou  to  the  paiticolars  now 
detailed,  it  is  also  instructive  to  state  that  103  iDditidaala,  or  on&ckhth  of  the 
^KT^ate  number,  suffered  from  g<^tre  along  with  their  mental  aSectioui  88 
Ima  enlwged  necks.  57  exhibited  varicose  veins,  28  were  both  deaf  and  dumb, 
in  37  hernia  existed,  11  could  not  hear,  and  lastl;;,  39  helpless  human  beings 
were  constantly  confined  to  bed  by  physical  infirniitica.  liotwithstaiiding  these 
discouraging  ODstocles  tovaids  ameliDraLing  the  afflicted  condition  of  nuneious 
inmates,  in  consequence  of  improved  sanatoi^  measures  recently  adopted,  b; 
aba*'ng  several  insalubrious  inuuenccs,  establishing  schools,  and  especially  the 
jndioious  application  of  bodily  labour,  great  benefits  have  supervened.  Beudes 
snoh  adjuvants  in  treating  cases  of  mnn'^.  from  the  extenc^  development  of 
moral  management,  of  late  very  perscveringlj  pursued  at  this  asylum,  the  best 
IMults  haveiollowed:  as  wcU  in  reference  to  the  physical  condition  of  numerous 
inmates,  as  also  in  regard  to  their  mental  faculties.  Tbrongb  these  appliances, 
the  general  aspect  of  this  institution  bas  recently  become  greatly  ameliorated, 
aod  the  lunatic's  position  considerably  improved. 

After  minutely  inspecting  the  various  court-yards,  dormitories,  and  gardens 
of  Uai^vill^  I  can  justly  say,  the  general  appearance  was  satisfactoiy,  and 
Tety  creditable  to  ita  executive.    The  tranquimtj  prevailing  amongst  so  many 
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insane  persons,  with  their  orderly  conduct,  attracted  attention;  and  the 
bodily  health  of  most  inmates  was  evidently  good.  Numbers  were  employed  in 
the  gardens,  and  others  assisted  ordinary  workmen  in  building  several  new 
oonstructions.  Some  worked  at  trades,  handicrafts,  and  in  household  ocoo- 
pations ;  whilst  the  various  duties  necessarily  required  in  such  a  large  asgregaio 
population  proved  a  fertile  source  of  employment.  Upwards  of  naif  the 
patients  were  usually  occupied ;  Dr.  Morel  being  a  strenuous  advocate  for 
employing  lunatics  in  physical  Ubour,  according  to  their  individual  ci^abilities. 
Inaeed,  permission  to  work  is  even  occasionally  considered  a  favour  gruited  to 
particular  maniacs,  who  join  other  inmates,  and  thus  gain  the  means  of  aug- 
menting present  comforts,  besides  contributing  towanu  their  future  wolfiBze. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  debar  such  parties  from  joining  fellow  work-people  is 
often  deemed  a  ])uuishinent. 

No  farm  being  attached  to  this  asylum,  out-door  labour  b  confined  to  the 
gardens  adjoiniD<,%  which  are,  however,  extensive,  and  will  be  soon  considerably 
enlarged,  l^urthcr,  new  terraces  for  flowers  and  shrubbery,  with  additional 
gravel  walks,  being  now  in  course  of  construction,  ample  opportunities  are 
thereby  afforded  for  employing  a  very  large  number  of  labourers.  Besides,  as 
various  old  buildings  with  the  ancient  cefls,  or  rather  dungeons,  where  furious 
lunatics  were  formerly  immured,  are  also  about  to  be  demolished,  in  order  to 
construct  new  but  much  improved  dormitories,  the  extensive  alterations  cour 
templated  will  supply  abundant  employment,  during  many  months  consecutively. 

Consistently  with  the  principles  actuating  Dr.  Morel,  when  treating  am 
insane  patient  committed  to  his  charge,  it  may  be  anticipated  that,  very  uttle 
personal  coercion  is  employed  in  the  populous  asylum  of  Mareville.  Such  is 
the  fact;  and  it  consequently  becomes  very  gratifying  to  state,  amongst  the 
whole  471  male  patients  under  treatment,  not  one  was  restrained  in  any  manner. 
Of  the  405  female  lunatics  also  resident  in  the  asylum,  only  three  were  under 
partial  physical  coercion ;  not,  however,  with  camisoles,  but  simply  by  means 
of  the  sleeves  of  their  ordinary  cowns  bein^  tied  together,  which  were  made 
rather  long  for  that  purpose.  By  this  mode,  the  party  was  prevented  irom 
tearing  licr  own  clothes,  or  annoying  other  patients,  to  which  she  happened  to 
be  predisposed.  Il  should  be  likewise  mentioned  in  explanation  that,  all  three 
were  nymphomaniacs,  and  became  very  easily  excited  on  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion. Tlie  strait-wiiistcoat,  so  common  in  many  French  asylums,  is  here  very 
seldom  emi)loyed ;  a  great  object  kept  constantly  in  view  being  to  avoid  any 
kind  of  personal  coercion.  Dr.  Morel  believed  camisoles  often  exasperated 
patients,  instead  of  rendering  them  tranquil,  and  hence,  he  considers  it  far  pre- 
ferable to  adopt  other  metiiods  of  management.  These  doctrines  are  sound,  as 
also  conlinnetl  by  cxi)erienco ;  and  therefore  cannot  be  too  extensively  dissemi- 
nated, or  carried  over  zealously  into  practice. 

Matters  were,  liowevcr,  very  difterent  in  former  years,  and  previous  to 
the  period  when  Dr.  Morel  became  attached  to  the  institution ;  nay,  even  so 
late  as  ISi?,  it  was  stated  that,  sometimes  thirty  lunatics  might  be  seen 
physically  confined  in  one  of  the  ancient  apartments,  which  now  remain  withont 
a  single  occupant.  An  old  dungeon — dark  and  dismal,  was  subsecruently  pointed 
out  for  my  inspection,  where  dangerous  maniacs  were  formerly  pLsced,  although 
often  left  entirely  naked.  These  unfortunate  human  creatures  always  slept  upon 
straw;  and  as  the  floor  of  this  prison-like  apartment  was  uiider  groundi 
the  locality  seemed  wholly  unfit  for  any  purpose,  excepting  as  a  store  for 
lumber  or  firewood.  Fortunately,  the  practices  here  recorded  as  oharacteristio 
of  by-gone  times,  have  now  become  matters  of  history :  and  are  merely  alluded 
to  in  these  pages,  in  order  to  indicate  the  great  advances  recently  acoomplished 
in  the  management  of  lunatics  at  Mardville,  through  improved  knowledge^ 
aided  by  advanced  civilization. 

Various  examples  might  be  here  quoted,  to  prove  the  efforts  constantly 
made  by  Dr.  Morel  to  discontinue  restraint,  wherever  camisoles  had  been  pre» 
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viously  employed.  One  illustration  will,  however,  suffice.  The  case  was  that 
of  a  male  patient,  who  often  became  so  excited  that  a  strait-waistcoat  seemed 
necessary,  in  the  opinion  of  former  attendants,  as  he  was  considered  very 
misclideyous,  according  to  statements  made  on  his  arrival.  Having  taken  proper 
precautions,  lest  any  accident  should  happen,  and  after  removing  every  ligature 
wherewith  the  maniac  was  confined.  Dr.  Morel  put  a  pickaxe  into  his  hand,  before 
joining  several  labourers  at  work  in  the  garden.  Instead  of  attacking  any 
bystander,  as  some  expected,  this  liberated  patient  immediately  ran  towards 
the  other  workmen,  and  at  once  began  to  use  his  pickaxe  assiduously,  appear- 
ing at  the  same  time  delighted  with  such  a  novel  occupation.  £ver  afterwards, 
although  previously  violent,  the  lunatic  was  often  anxious  to  be  employed; 
whereby  he  became  tranquil  and  industrious,  being  altogether  the  reverse  of  his 
former  excited  condition. 

Besides  occupation,  amusement  and  instruction  likewise  constitute  essential 
parts  of  the  system  pursued  at  Marcville.  Amongst  the  appliances  frequently 
called  into  requisition  to  cany  out  these  views,  music— botli  vocal  and  instru- 
mental—occupies a  prominent  place.  Concerts  are  consequently  held,  at  which 
patients  of  both  sexes  assist :  when  not  only  pleasure  is  imparted  to  the 
audience  by  these  peformances,  but  beneficial  results  seemed  often  thereby  pro- 
duced upcin  individuals.  Occasionally,  also,  parties  of  inmates  promenade  in 
the  adjoining  fields ;  whilst  others  enjoy  pastoral  pic-nics,  held  in  the  neigh- 
bouring forest.  Hespecting  these  recreations,  it  is  pleasing  to  mention  they 
are  much  appreciated  hj.  the  parties  partaking,  and  have  never  led  to  inconve- 
nience. Again,  on  saints'-aays,  but  particularly  during  Sundays,  many 
patients  assemble  in  the  asylum  chapel,  where  700  lunatics,  male  and  female, 
sometimes  meet  together,  like  any  ordinary  congregation.  No  bad  conse- 
quences follow  such  large  assemblages;  indeed,  the  service,  in  wliich  the 
lunatics  are  then  engaged,  frequently  pro\'es  decidedly  beneficial.  Even  dirty  and 
q>ileptic  patients  attend  on  such  occasions,  but  tliese  inmates  -always  occupy 
a  side  division  appropriated  for  their  special  reception ;  so  that,  should  untowara 
occurrences  supervene,  the  general  congregation  shall  not  be  disturbed  in  their 
devotions. 

Having  visited  several  refectories,  while  numerous  parties  were  at  dinner, 
besides  tne  tranquillity  then  apparent,  even  amongst  dirty  or  epileptic  patients, 
and  those  dassea  as  excited  lunatics,  it  deserves  being  mentioned  that,  knives 
and  forks  were  used  almost  univeraally.  In  one  apartment  I  saw  forty  inmates 
at  table,  each  having  a  napkin,  with  knife  and  fork,  whilst  all  behaved  like 
persons  perfectly  sane.  Even  many  female  maniacs,  who  were,  otherwise,  often 
noisy  and  talkative,  if  not  clamorous,  then  sat  quietly  during  their  repast. 
Such  marked  conduct  is  always  satisfactory;  since  it  clearly  shows  that  some 
self-control  has  been  already' acquired  over  individual  emotions,  which  often 
smooths  the  path  leading  to  subsequent  improvement,  if  not  convalescence. 

In  consequence  of  many  extensive  improvements  now  in  progress,  inconvenience 
has  occasionaUv  arisen,  by  crowding  patients  too  much  together  in  particular 
dormitories.  This  result  is,  however,  only  temporary ;  and  will  soon  oe  amply 
compensated  by  the  greater  comforts,  as  well  as  improved  salubrity,  which  these 
alterations  must  inevitably  produce.  Tery  recently,  a  spacious  new  day-room 
has  been  opened  in  the  female  division,  for  dirty  patients  and  their  attendants. 
The  accommodation  afforded  is  excellent,  and  certainly  merits  every  encomium 
which  visitors  have  uniformly  expressed  respecting  tnis  building. "  The  apart- 
ment is  large  and  lofty;  whilst  the  pretty  flower  parterres,  and  an  airy  court- 
yard, with  open  verandahs  in  front,  where  inmates  may  promenade  under  inciter 
during  bad  weather  or  sunshine,  are  certainly  great  acquisitions.  Besides  being, 
in  various  respects,  pleasing  to  the  eye,  this  division  which  contained  many  female 
lunatics  affected  with  very  severe  forms,  both  of  mental  and  physical  disease, 
was  really  clean  in  appearance;  indeed,  could  the  term  be  justly  applied  to  such 
a  receptacle  of  human  misery,  it  even  looked  cheerful. 
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Notwithstanding  cholera  prevailed  iu  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Mar^- 
ville,  during  1849,  and  proved  also  very  fatal  at  Nancy,  no  death  bj  that  epi- 
demic was  reported  witnin  its  precincts.  Tliis  remarkable  exemption  from  a 
malady,  whereby  destructive  effects  were  often  produced  in  various  French 
lunatic  institutions,  no  doubt  was  mainly  promoted  through  improved  regimen, 
and  efficient  sanatory  measures,  instituted  at  this  asylum  by  the  executive: 
which  tended  to  counteract  any  prevalent  epidemic  influence,  and  hence  its 
recent  immunity. 

With  reference  to  the  bodily  health  of  ptitients,  although  many  lunatics  were 
of  advanced  age,  and  also  liable  to  various  infirmities  incident  to  indigent 
persons,  the  general  health  of  most  residents  was,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory; 
whilst  very  few  actually  occupied  the  intlrmary.  Amongst  the  individuals 
recently  under  medical  treatment,  irrespective  of  any  mental  affection,  one 
patient  was  pointed  out,  whose  cise  deserves  notice,  on  account  of  its  successful 
termination,  considering  the  original  cause  which  placed  the  partv  in  that  divi- 
sion. This  lunatic,  then  labouring  under  religious  frenz^r,  swallowed  a  metal 
cross  usually  worn  bv  ecclesiastics.  On  the  accident  being  ascertained,  pur- 
gatives were  exhibited,  the  patient  being  also  placed  under  strict  regimen,  and 
carefully  watched;  but  nothing  appeared  until  after  the  lapse  of  fifteen  days, 
when  he  voided  the  missing  cross.  Every  symptom  produced,  by  the  presence 
of  tliis  large  foreign  body  witliin  the  alimentary  canal  having  ceased  soon  after- 
wards, ho  left  the  infirmary  convalescent.  Although  the  preceding  case  was  an 
instance  of  religious  madness,  that  variety  of  mental  disease  is  not  of  common 
occurrence  in  this  part  of  France,  especially  if  compared  with  the  neighbouring 
province  of  Alsace,  where  it  ap])ear8  to  be  more  prevalent.  Farther,  examples 
of  erotomania  are  likewise  less  frequently  observed  througliout  Lorraine,  tuan 
in  more  southern  provinces.  On  the  other  hand,  insanity  produced  by  in- 
toxicating drinks  seem  by  no  means  rare  in  this  district;  which  opinion  is, 
unfortunately,  too  well-founded,  seeing  this  asylum  recently  contained  nume- 
rous examples  of  that  particular  form  of  mental  malady,  designated  dypsomania. 

According  to  statements  ^iven  in  a  previous  page,  it  may  bo  observed  that, 
goitre  frequently  affects  the  insane  pjxtients  at  Mare  ville.  This  fact  becomes  an 
mtercsting  subject  of  inquiry;  and  four  cretins  being  likewise  reported  as 
recently  resident  in  the  asylum,  a  few  remarks  on  these  affections  cannot  be  held 
irrelevant :  especially,  as  bioth  prevail  to  some  extent  in  the  Yos^  and  Meurthe 
departments.  Although  rather  common  in  particular  localities,  the  ratio  of 
goitreux  complaints  and  cretinism  appears  greatest,  amongst  the  population 
residing  in  the  commune  of  liosieres^  about  twelve  miles  distant  from  Nancy. 
In  this  small  town,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  moderately  elevated  hill,  in  the 
midst  of  a  rich  fertile  valley,  open  to  the  north,  the  east  and  the  south,  with 
vineyards  on  the  west,  and  gypsum  quarries  or  beds  of  rock-salt  in  its  vicinity, 
32  cretins  and  2JtO  goitreux  were  very  lately  found  amongst  2doO  inhabitants, 
llcnce,  the  proportion  of  cretins  was  142  per  hundred  persons  living  in  the  dis- 
trict; and  lOGO  of  the  latter  malady,  or  one  in  every  nine-and-a-third  persons 
actually  resident.  It  is  farther  worth  mentioning  that,  in  the  commune  of 
>Sainte*Marie-aux  Mines,  situated  in  the  Vosges  mountains,  containing  11,000 
inhabitants.  111  idiots  and  60  cretins  were  ascertained  to  exist,  not  long  ago, 
according  to  authentic  documents.  The  facts  now  stated  indubitably  prove 
goitre  and  cretinism  to  be  common  complaints  throughout  Lorraine,  in  which 
provhicc  both  maladies  have  prevailed  from  time  immemorial.  Compared  with 
other  districts,  cretinism  seems  more  general  in  the  two  places  just  named,  than 
throughout  several  countries  hitherto  considered  peculiarly  afflicted  with  that 
calamity.  For  instance,  'm  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  the  proportion  of  cretins  is 
reported  to  be  one  ease  in  every  103  inliabitants;  and,  although  said  to  be  more 
frequent  in  the  Yabis,  it  seems  very  doubtful  if  the  ratio  equals  either  that 
recorded  at  Sainte  Marie-aux  Mines,  or  Rosiercs. 

The  prevalence  of  goitre  and  cretinism  in  the  former  place  Las  been  ascribed 
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to  the  severity  of  its  climate,  especially  to  long  and  rigorous  winters.  Here, 
atmospheric  yariations-  arc  often  so  sudden  that,  extreme  heat  and  great  cold 
alternately  occur  during  twenty-four  hours ;  and  as  the  town  lies  enclosed  be- 
tween two  mountain  chains,  on  an  elevated  position  relative  to  its  neighbouring 
plain  of  Alsace,  there  exists  very  little  communication  with  adjoining  distriote. 
Instead  of  being  robust,  the  labouring  classes  frequently  seem  debilit-ated  in 
constitution,  ^uerally  endued  with  lymphatic  temperaments,  and  exhibit  a  scro- 
fulous diathesis,  whilst  premature  old  affc  soon  supervenes.  It  also  deserve 
mention  that,  in  this  secluded  spot — still  peopled  by  descendants  of  the  abori- 
mnes  of  Lorraine  and  Alsace,  of  refugees  of  the  edict  of  Kantes,  as  also  of 
Qcrman  emigrants — ^the  characteristic  types  of  each  race  may  be  even  distin- 
guished amongst  the  present  generation.  Although  some  writers  have  attributed 
tDe  existence  of  sottre,  in  certain  localities,  chiefly  to  the  water  used  by  the  inha- 
bitants ;  to  ascribe  its  appearance  to  one  specific  cause,  is  equally  erroneous 
and  unphilosophical.  Defective  nutrition,  badly  ventilated  loosing,  humidity 
arising  from  confined  situations,  the  absence  of  sunshine  with  its  vivifying 
influence,  and  the  constant  neglect  of  intellectual  culture,  all  tend  to  augment 
these  complaints  amongst  pre£sposed  populations.  Therefore,  considering  the 
ereat  prevalence  of  goitre  and  cretinism  in  the  Meurthe  and  Vos^  departments, 
besides  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine,  it  cannot  appear  surprising  if  Mar^ville 
contained  four  cr6tins  last  January,  and  so  many  as  105  go^reux  patients^ 
Nevertheless,  it  must  be  highl^r  satisfactory  to  know  that,  both  these  afieo- 
tions  appear  to  have  decreased  in  number,  consentaneous  with  the  advance  of 
civilization. 

During  former  years,  goitre  was  more  common  in  this  asylum  than  recently ; 
and  even  cases  then  appeared  to  be  actually  generated  within  its  precincts.  At 
present,  similar  instances  never  supervene ;  nay,  parties  with  large  necks  on 
entrance  have  occasionally  exhibited  considerable  amelioration  in  the  siae  of 
such  glandular  swellings,  after  residing  for  some  time  at  the  institution.  Those 
results  seemed  mainly  owing  to  the  improved  physical  comforts  which  such  indivi- 
duals obtained,  being  altogether  different  from  their  previous  indigent  condition. 
Instead  of  bad  fooC  damp,  ill-ventilated  houses,  or  miserable  hovels,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  where  they  lived  immured  in  filth,  and  devoid  of  all  mental  edu- 
cation, these  unfortunate  members  of  the  great  human  family  became  inmates  of 
an  institution,  whereby  they  were  not  only  much  better  fed,  out  gcneraUy  placed 
in  a  superior  physical  and  moral  condition.  Contrasted  with  former  pnvations, 
it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  these  maladies  should  diminish  amongst  residents 
under  such  circumstances.  Indeed,  Dr.  Morel's  ample  exj)crience  fully  confirms 
the  correct  ness  of  every  remark  previously  made,  respecting  the  prevalence  of 
goitre  and  cretinism,  throughout  this  paSrt  of  the  irench  republic ;  in  which 
more  persons  are  said  to  be  ainicted  by  these  maladies,  than  perhaps  exists  in  any 
other  country  of  Europe,  not  even  exceptmg  the  Talus  canton  m  Switzerland. 

Irrespective  of  the  numerous  and  varied  improvements  recently  effected  at 
Har^ville,  besides  those  still  in  progiress,  of  which  many  have  been  greatly  pro- 
moted by  the  director,  Dr.  Kcnemdm's  aidministrative  energy,  before  concfuoin'^ 
this  report,  a  new  and  important  phase  in  the  asylum  must  not  be  overlookcc 
vis.,  Dr.  MorePs  lectures  on  mental  diseases,  recently  delivered  to  pupils  attend- 
ing the  Nancy  school  of  medicine,  as  also  his  professional  friends.  The  course 
was  assiduously  attended  by  about  thirty  auditors  on  an  average :  and  eveiy 
dboourse  being  practical,  they  were  much  appreciated;  the  more  so,  seeing  tfaie 
lecturer  appearod  deeply  versed  in  his  subject,  at  the  same  time  the  principles 
advocated  were  souno,  whether  in  regard  to  administering  lunatic  asylums^  or 
the  treatment  of  insanity. 

During  the  delivery  of  these  lectures  the  greatest  decorum  invariably  pre- 
yailed,  even  when  any  insane  patients  were  introduced  to  the  assembled  audi- 
ence, by  way  of  illustrating  various  types  of  mental  disease.  The  whole  proceeding 
was  altogether  so  satisfactoiy  thai.  Dr.  Morel  merits,  not  only  much  praise  in 
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thus  disseminating  practical  knowledge,  based  upon  experience,  respecting  in- 
sanity, its  symptoms,  and  treatment :  but  his  name  should  bo  associated  with 
those  deservedly  distinguished  physicians,  Ferrus,  Leuret,  Botex,  Falret^  and 
Baillarger,  who  have  become  honourably  known  for  the  successful  efforts  they 
have  made  in  Prance  to  diffuse,  amon^t  their  countrymen,  correct  views 
regarding  the  nature,  pathology,  and  hygiene  of  this  important  department  of 
medical  science. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Co  our  CorteftpontJentK. 

Reviews  of  Sir  James  Eyre*s  interesting  little  volume,  The  Stomach  and 
its  Difficulties ;  Colquhoun's  Magic  Mesmerism^  &c. ;  Br.  Dickson  On  the 
Establishment  ofJPtMlc  Hospitals  for  the  Insane  oftlie  3Itddle  and  Higher 
Classes ;  Dr.  Cumming's  Notes  of  Lunatic  Asylums  in  Germany ;  reports 
of  several  County  Asylums,  with  numerous  other  notices  of  works  and  pamph- 
lets, are  unavoidably  postponed  until  our  next  number,  in  order  to  enable  us  to 
publish  a  full  report  of  the  inquiry  into  the  alleged  Lunacy  of  Mrs.  Gumming.  We 
have  also  been  compelled  to  lay  aside,  for  the  present,  several  important  medico- 
legal investigations  involving  questions  of  Insanity,  and  an  elaborate  report  of 
Legal  Cases  in  Insanity,  argued  before  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Lords 
Justices,  prepared  expressly  for  publication  in  this  Journal.  We  would  agun 
intinmtc  to  our  American  correspondents,  that  we  have  been  compelled,  in 
consequence  of  the  amount  of  postage  demanded,  to  refuse  several  pamphlets 
forwarded  to  us  frt>m  the  United  States.  The  last  number  of  the  American 
Jounud  cf  Insanity  has  not  reached  us.  Several  correspondents  have  ad- 
dressed us  in  relatiou  to  Dr.  H.  Monro's  suggestions  for  improving  the  con- 
dition of  private  asylums.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  admitting  that  our 
views  arc  at  variance  with  those  promulgated  by  the  author  of  the  papers 
refetTcd  to.  In  our  next  number,  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  stating^  in 
detail,  our  objections. 


DR.  WIKSLOW^S  LETTSOMIAN  LECTURES, 

(1)  On  the  Psychologicai.  Chabactee  oi  the  Physiciak, 

(2)  On  THE  Medical  Treatment  op  Insaxity, 

(3)  On  Medico-Legal  Evidence  in  Cases  ot  Insanity 

Will  be  delivered  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  Qcorgd- 
street,  Ilanover-square,  on  the  7th,  14th,  and  21st  of  April. 


THE  CASE  OF  MRS.  CATHERINE  CUMMING. 


We  append  to  this  number  of  our  Journal  an  elaborate,  and  we 
may  add,  faithful  report  (from  the  shorthand  writer's  notes)  of 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  lunacy  cases  which  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  judicial  investigation  in  this  coimtry  for  the 
last  fifty  years.  We  have  been  anxious  to  publish  a  verbatim 
report  of  this  Commission  of  Lunacy,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
deep  interest,  both  public  and  professional,  attached  to  the  case, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  many  important  medico-legal  points 
involved  in  the  inquiry.  As  this  trial  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  legislature,  and  is  likely  to  give  origin  to  some  important 
modifications  of  the  law,  we  consider  it  our  duty  to  place  the 
general  and  professional  evidence  on  both  sides  at  once  before 
our  readers,  in  order  that  they  may  be  in  a  position  to  form  their 
own  unbiassed  and  unfettered  judgment  as  to  its  merits.  As 
the  question  of  the  right  of  "  traverse '^  is  still  sub  judicCy  we 
purposely  abstain  from  making  any  comments  upon  the  evidence 
adduced  and  facts  disclosed  during  the  inquiry.  The  subject 
will  be  considered  in  all  its  details  in  oiu*  next  number.  W9 
present  this  trial,  extending  over  eleven  sheets,  to  our  readers 
without  any  additional  charge.  To  accomplish  this,  we  have 
reluctantly  been  compelled  to  put  aside  several  valuable  articles 
of  great  practical  interest,  all  of  which  will  appear  in  our  July 
number,  with  copious  analyses  of  several  English  and  foreign 
works, including  both  the  German,  American,  and  French  journals 
of  medical  psychology. 
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CASE  OF  MRS.  CATHERINE  CUMMING. 


THE  CHARGE  OF  MB.  COMMISSIONEB  BABLOW. 

j)iiB.  Bablow  stated  that  the  jury  were  directed  to  inqsire  whether  Catherine  Cam- 
ming, widow,  now  residing  at  09,  Queen's  Boad,  St  John's  Wood,  was  a  lunatic,  or 
«njoyed  lucid  intervals,  so  that  she  was  not  sufficient  for  the  gOTemment  of  herself 
and  her  property ;  and  if  so,  at  what  time,  and  after  what  manner,  and  how — ^that  was 
the  particular  part  of  the  Commission  to  which  he  wished  to  draw  their  attentioiif 
because  it  was  upon  that  that  they  would  be  asked  for  their  Terdict. 

The  Commission  also  directed  them  to  inquire  into  her  property  and  her  relations ; 
but  upon  these  two  points  their  verdict  was  not  required*  The  inquiry  was  limited  to 
what  they  thought  her  present  state  of  mind. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Commission,  they  were  directed  to  inquire  whether  Mrs.  Cum- 
ming  was  or  was  not  an  "  idiot,  lunatic,  or  of  unsound  mind."  In  law,  an  idiot, 
strictly  speaking,  was  a  person  who,  from  the  time  of  his  birth  to  the  present  period, 
never  enjoyed  intellectual  faculties.  A  person  of  unsound  mind  implied  a  person  who 
had  had  the  usual  intellectual  faculties,  but  from  some  cause  had  lost  them.  The  word 
"  lunatic,"  implied  a  person  who  might  or  might  not  recover  his  intellects  at  particular 
periods ;  whereas  the  phrase,  "  unsound  mind,"  implied  a  continuation  of  the  loss  of 
faculties.  But  the  simplest  phrase  was  the  best,  and  he  should  hereafter  put  it  to 
them  whether  Mrs.  Cumming  was  now  a  person  of  sound  or  unsound  mind. 

The  jury  would  therefore  have  to  determine,  from  the  evidence  laid  before  them, 
whether  this  person  was  now  of  sound  mind  and  competent  to  talte  care  of  herself  and 
her  property,  or  whether  she  was  of  unsound  mind  and  incapable.  That  was  the  first 
issue.  If  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  was  a  person  of  sound  mind,  their 
doty  would  end  Ihere  ;  but  if  they  came  to  the  opposite  conclusion,  then  there  would 
be  a  second  question  put  to  them — ^viz.,  from  what  particular  day  they  found  she  had 
been  in  that  state;  they  would  also  have  to  observe  whether,  during  some  particular 
period,  she  had  not  had  some  lucid  intervals,  that  she  had  perfectly  recovered  her 
intellectual  faculties.  The  Commissioner  then  explained  that  the  terms  of  the  verdict 
must  be  in  accordance  with  the  principles  adverted  to. 

The  object  of  the  inquiry  was,  that  the  protection  of  the  law  might  be  thrown  round 
this  lady  if  she  was  iu  that  state  in  which  she  was  alleged  to  be  by  the  promoters  of 
the  Commission. 

It  was  utterly  impossible  to  lay  down  any  definition  of  what  constituted  unsound- 
ness of  mind ;  the  jury  were  called  upon  to  determine  whether  or  not  in  their  ojMnion 
this  lady  was  of  sound  or  unsound  mind:  they  would  consider  whether  the  facts  proved 
before  them  led  them  to  tlie  conclusion  that  this  lady  was  of  sound  or  unsound  mind. 

The  leading  characteristics  of  an  unsound  mind,  were  prostration  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  on  the  one  hand,  or  delusions  on  the  other;  and  tiiey  were  to  ascertain  and 
determine  whether  the  different  acts  proved  before  them,  and  what  they  themselves 
saw  in  the  lady  herself,  led  to  one  conclusion  or  the  other.  He  should  have  to 
require  the  unanimous  opinion  of  at  least  twelve  of  the  jury  before  they  could  find  a 
verdict  that  this  lady  was  of  unsound  mind.  The  Commissioner  adverted  to  the 
presence  of  counsel  ou  both  sides ;  that  was  very  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  it  reUeved 
them  from  much  responsibility.  He  need  not  tell  them,  as  practical  men,  that  it  very 
often  happened  that  the  most  conclusive  evidence  was  that  which  was  obtained  by 
seeing  the  alleged  lunatic ;  they  were  entitled  to  see  her,  and  to  put  such  questions  as 
they  might  think  proper  (suggesting  that  they  had  better  be  put  throngh  himself). 
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The  Commissioner  stated  for  the  information  of  counsel,  that  when  there  was  no 
eoansel  for  the  alleged  lunatic,  it  was  his  custom  to  see  the  part  j  before  he  went  into 
court.  He  did  not  think  it  necessarj,  on  the  present  occasion,  as  connsel  appeared 
for  her.  He  had,  howerer,  lieen  to  the  house,  as  he  had  been  informed  by  high 
authority  that  she  was  in  a  delicate  state  of  bodily  health ;  and  it  had  been  suggested 
as  very  desirable  that  she  should  be  excited  as  litUe  as  possible ;  and  it  was  not  quite 
clear  that  she  would  be  able  to  come  personally  before  them.  He  had  left  a  message 
for  her  that  she  was  to  db  at  she  thought  6t  as  to  coming  into  court  He  had  stated 
that  he  was  quite  sure  some  of  the  jury  would  go  and  see  her  if  she  did  not  come  into 
court.    He  thought  his  so  doing  would  reliCTe  her  from  some  anxiety. 

OPENING  SPEECH  OF  SIR  F.  THESIGER. 

Sir  F.  Thesiobb  then  opened  the  case  in  support  of  the  petitioners  for  the  com- 
mission, and  observed  that  the  jury  were  assembled  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
mind  of  a  lady  of  the  advanced  age  of  73  years.  In  the  discharge  of  his  duty  he  felt 
it  right  to  give  them  a  simple  narrative  of  the  facts  and  ciroumstaoces  of  the  case, 
abstaining  from  all  comments  until  the  whole  evidence  was  before  them.  The  unfor- 
tunate subject  of  their  present  inquisition  was  the  only  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Thomas 
Pri'tchard,  a  gentleman  possessed  of  property  in  Wales.  Under  a  marriage  settlement 
of  177H,  that  property  was  settled  upon  himself  for  life,  and  afterwards  in  such  a  way 
that  Mrs.  Cumming,  being  his  only  child,  would  be  entitled  to  an  absolute  interest  in 
the  estates.  In  1808  Mrs.  Cumming  married  a  gentleman,  who  afterwards  became  a 
captain  in  the  army,  and  in  1809  another  settlement  was  made  of  the  property — ^viz., 
to  himself  (the  faUier)  for  life,  and  then  to  such  uses  as  he  should  by  deed  or  will 
appoint ;  Mrs.  Cumming  had  by  the  same  deed  secured  to  her  an  annuity  of  200/. 
during  the  lives  of  ber  father  and  mother,  and  the  life  of  the  survivor  of  them ;  and  as, 
inasmuch  as  she  was  married,  it  was  impossible  that  arrangement  could  be  carried 
into  effect  without  a  fine  being  levied  and  a  recovery  sniTered  by  her,  she  accordingly 
entered  into  a  covenant  that  those  instruments  should  be  executed  by  her.  The  father 
of  the  lady  died  in  1811,  having  by  his  will,  made  in  1810,  left  all  his  property  to 
trustees  in  trust  to  pay  the  rents  and  profits  to  his  wife  for  life,  and  after  her  death  to 
Mrs.  Cumming;  and  upon  her  death  the  property  was  to  be  divided  among  her  chil- 
dren. The  jury  would  bear  in  mind  the  distinction  between  the  settlement  of  the 
property  under  the  original  settlement  of  1770  and  the  subsequent  settlement  of 
1809 — ^in  the  one  case  Mrs.  Cumming  would  have  the  absolute  interest  in  the  Welsh 
property,  while  in  the  other  case  she  would  only  have  a  life  interest  There  were  two 
children  of  the  marriage  of  Captain  Cumming — ^both  daughters.  In  1Q33  the  youngest 
daughter,  Catherine  Elizabeth,  wbo  was  always  the  object  of  her  mother^s  affection, 
married,  with  the  approbation  of  her  mother,  a  Mr.  Ince,  a  surgeon.  In  1837  the 
eldest  daughter,  Thomasine  Catherine,  married  a  person  of  the  name  of  Hooper,  a 
clerk  in  the  Custom-house.  This  was  without  the  approbation  of  Mrs.  Cumming; 
but  soon  after  the  marriage  she  became  reconciled  to  it,  and  received  her  daughter  and 
son-in-law,  and  afterwards  their  children,  with  great  affection;  and  ultimately  appointed 
Mr.  Hooper  her  agent  and  collector  of  her  rents.  This  was  the  state  of  the  lady's 
family  in  1846.  Should  the  jury  consider  Mrs.  Cumming  to  be  of  unsound  mind,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  them  to  determine  from  what  period  that  unsoundness  had 
existed.  It  was  not  his  intention  to  carry  them  back  beyond  the  month  of  May.  1846. 
It  might  incidentally  appear  that  prior  to  that  time  symptoms  of  derangement  had 
taken  place.  She  occasionally  exhibited  an  alienation  from  her  daughters;  there  was 
an  intermission  of  all  natural  affection  towards  the  members  of  her  family,  but  that, 
he  understood,  was  one  of  the  commonest  forms  of  insanity.  In  1846,  when  Mrs. 
Cumming  was  liring  in  Belgrave-place,  Pimlico,  with  her  husband,  who  was  then  of 
the  advanced  age  of  88  or  89  yean,  so  many  instances  of  delusion  manifested  them- 
selves that  there  existed  no  doubt  whatever  that  her  mind  at  that  period  was  in  an 
unsound  state.  However  painful  and  disgusting  it  might  be  to  enter  into  details,  it 
would  be  necessary  that  he  should  eharaoterixe  those  delusions.  Although  her  hus- 
band was  of  the  advanced  age  he  had  described,  and  also  in  a  state  of  great  bodily 
infirmity,  still  Mrs.  Cumming  was  possessed  with  a  notion  that  he  was  continually 
having  intercourse  with  her  female  servants  and  other  persons  who  came  to  the  house, 
and  that  she  herself  had  on  more  than  one  occasion  caught  him  in  the  fact  It  was 
physioally  impoMible  that  anythiog  of  this  kind  could  havo  taken  plaee,  and,  although 
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ske  was  reasoned  with  upon  the  subject,  nothing  could  detach  her  mind  from  the  per- 
saasion  of  it.  This  led  to  violence  of  condact  towards  her  husband,  which  rendered 
it  necessary  that  he  should  seek  protection  from  the  members  of  his  family.  Mrs. 
Cumming  at  the  same  time  conceived  a  very  strong  aversion  to  both  of  her  daughters. 
She  believed  they  had  conducted  themselves  improperly,  and  that  they  were  in  the  habit 
<of  robbing  her.  This  feeling  of  aversion  extended  itself  to  her  grandchildren,  although 
of  tender  age.  She  would  often  fall  on  her  knees  and  call  down  the  curse  of  Ood  upon 
them.  She  believed  that  Mr.  Ince  had  robbed  her,  and  had  destroyed  one  of  the 
children  of  Mr.  Hooper  for  the  sake  of  his  property.-  She  thought  a  Mr.  Dangerfield 
had  also  robbed  her  of  money.  She  became  very  til  thy  in  her  habits.  She  attached 
herself  to  cats  and  birds,  and,  her  husband  being  in  a  very  infirm  state  of  health,  she 
frequently  attempted  to  starve  him.  Sometimes  she  would  use  personal  violence 
towards  him,  so  that  ultimately,  in  May,  1846,  he  was  compelled  to  find  shelter  in  the 
house  of  his  son-in>law,  Mr.  Ince.  It  was  quite  evident  from  all  this  that  this  lady 
was  not  capable  of  taking  care  of  herself  or  property,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  have 
xecourse  to  law  to  protect  her  and  others  from  violence.  Accordingly,  under  the 
instructions  of  Captain  Cumming,  her  husband,  proceedings  were  taken  to  remove 
Mrs.  Cumming  to  an  asylum.  She  was  conveyed  to  York-house,  Battersea,  where 
fihe  was  seen  by  two  medical  men — Mr.  Wilmot  and  Mr.  Johnson — who  signed  a  cer« 
tificate  as  to  lier  state  of  mind.  She  was  also  visited  by  two  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Lunacy  on  May  1!),  1840,  who  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  was  decidedly  of 
unsound  mind.  Pending  that  commission,  Captain  Cumming  died.  The  proceedings 
having  originally  been  taken  with  his  sanction,  they  were  continued  by  the  family  after 
his  death.  He  mentioned  this  circumstance,  because  he  understood  that  the  aversioa 
felt  by  Mrs.  Cumming  towards  her  daughters  would  be  attempted  to  be  justified  on  the 
ground  of  these  proceedings  having  been  taken  against  her  by  them.  The  inquiry  was 
originally  conducted  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Farrer,  but  the  jnry  would  find 
that  another  gentleman  was  soou  after  introduced,  whose  name  would  become  familiar 
to  them  in  the  course  of  this  investigation,  a  Mr.  Robert  Haynes,  at  that  time  an 
articled  clerk  to  a  Mr.  Robinson,  but  who  was  now  that  gentleman's  partner.  This 
firm  was  now  conducting  the  present  inquiry  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Cumming.  An  order 
was  obtained  for  Mr.  Robinson  to  appear  in  the  former  inquiry  of  1840  for  Mrs.  Cum- 
ming, and  under  that  order  Mr.  Robert  Haynes  attended  the  proceedings.  But  after 
three  or  four  days,  an  arrangement  was  come  to,  which  was  agreed  to  by  counsel  on 
both  sides.  This  agreement  was  a  very  important  part  of  the  case.  The  endorsement 
upon  the  briefs  was  this — 

"  Promoter  to  withdraw  from  further  prosecuting  this  inquiry,  stating  that  they  had 
done  so  under  an  impression  that  it  was  desirable  for  all  parties  that  an  arrangement 
should  be  made ;  that  an  arrangement  had  been  made  that  Mrs.  Cumming  should  be 
immediately  disclinrged  from  all  restraint ;  arrangements  to  be  made  that  three  tmstees 
should  be  appointed,  in  whom  the  property  should  be  vested,  one  to  be  named  by  Mrs. 
Ince  and  Mrs.  Hooper,  another  by  Mrs.  Cumming,  and  the  third  by  the  oommissionw 
or  the  two  trustees.  A  deed  of  settlement  to  be  prepared,  under  which  Mrs.  Cumming 
should  be  entitled  to  rents  and  profits  of  estates  for  life.  After  her  death  one-third  of 
the  annual  income  to  be  held  by  trustees  for  the  separate  use  of  Mrs.  Ince  for  life, 
after  her  death  for  the  husband,  if  he  survive  her,  and  then  to  her  children.  Similar 
arrangements  as  to  Mrs.  Hooper.  Mrs.  Cumming  to  have  power  of  appointment  over 
remaining  third  :  and  if  the  power  was  not  exercised,  then  such  remaining  third  should 
be  divided  equally  between  Mrs.  Inoe  and  Mrs.  Hooper.** 

The  object  of  this  arrangement  undoubtedly  was  to  reserve  to  Mrs.  Cumming  as  mneh. 
liberty  as  was  consistent  with  her  condition,  and  at  the  same  time  eifeotually  to  protect 
her  property  through  the  intervention  of  trustees ;  and  if  this  arrangement  had  been 
faithfully  carried  out,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  this  inquiry  would  have  been 
wholly  unnecessary.  But  Arom  what  subsequently  occurred  he  was  bound  to  state 
his  conviction  that  it  never  was  the  intention  that  this  arrangement  should  be  honestly 
observed  ;  but  that  the  object  was  by  any  means  to  get  rid  of  the  commission,  in  order 
chat  this  unfortunate  lady  might  be  left  completely  in  the  power  of  those  who  were 
determined,  for  their  own  advantage,  to  exercise  an  influence  over  her  feeble  mind,  and 
which  they  had  too  successAiIly  obtained  by  the  course  which  they  afterwards  pursued. 
This  arrangement  having  been  entered  into  by  instructions  from  Ifr.  Alfred  Robin  son* 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  appear  subsequently  in  any  prooesdiugs  taken 
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for  the  purpose  of  repudiating  it,  and  aecordingl  j  the  names  of  Carion  and]Hajne»  were* 
Bolntitated  for  that  of  Mr.  Bobinson,  and  they  immediately  set  to  work  to  defeat  the* 
otjeet  for  which  the  arrangement  was  entered  into.  The  veil  was  rather  a  flimsy  one; 
for  Mr.  Haynes  was  the  brother  of  the  Mr.  Haynes  who  was  the  partner  of  Mr.  Bobin- 
son, and  he  actively  interested  himself  in  all  that  took  place  subsequently  to  the 
arrangement.  Mrs.  Gumming  was  then  removed  from  the  sight  of  her  family,  and  placed, 
in  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Hutchinson.  Being  safely  in  the  power  of  these  parties,  their 
first  object  was  to  obtain  possession  of  the  deeds  which  were  deposited  with  Messrs.. 
SaoEon  and  Hooper,  and  without*  the  possession  of  whieh  no  sale  of  her  property 
could  take  place.  It  was  soon  discovered  by  those  who  had  possession  of  Mrs.  Gumming, 
thai  the  fine  and  recovery  which  were  necessary  to  give  vahdity  to  the  settlement  of* 
1809  had  never  been  levied  or  sufliered;  that  settlement,  therefi>re,  was  invalid,  and 
the  absolute  interest  which  Mrs.  Gumming  derived  under  her  father's  settlement  of 
1776  still  remained  in  force.  To  render  that  absolute  interest  available  for  their 
own  purposes  it  was  necessary  to  have  possession  of  the  deeds,  and  accordingly  an 
action  to  recover  them  was  brought.  To  that  action  there  could  be  no  defence,  because 
the  arrangement  of  1846  was  no  answer  to  Mrs.  Gumming^s  right.  Immediately  the 
deeds  were  obtained  sales  of  her  property  took  plaee  to  a  great  extent.  That  property  was- 
considered  to  be  of  the  value  certainly  of  above  20,0001.,  and  probably  of  30,0001.  It 
was  learned  flrom  Mr.  Bobert  Haynes  that  in  1851,  by  some  means  the  miserable 
wreck  of  that  property  was  lOfiOOL,  subject  to  a  mortgage  of  SOOOA,  which  money  had 
been  received  and  used  by  some  person  or  other.  During  the  whole  of  this  time  the  family 
were  whoUy  unaware  of  the  plaee  where  Mrs.  Gumming  was  residing,  and  it  was 
merely  by  accident  that  they  at  length  discovered  it.  It  seemed  that,  among  other 
transaetions  which  this  lady  was  induced  or  compelled  by  Mr.  Haynes  to  enter  into,, 
was  to  purchase  two  houses  in  Queen*s-road,  St.  John's-wood.  Those  houses  were 
let,  one  at  70/.  and  the  other  at  65/.  a-year,  there  being  a  ground-rent  of  15/.  upon 
eaeh  house,  and  they  had  been  valued  together  at  1000/.— certainly  not  more  than 
1200/. — and  yet,  according  to  Mr.  Haynes,  l£i8.  Gumming  was  induced  to  purchase 
the  equity  of  redemption  for  1600/.  But  this  was  not  all.  Mrs.  Gumming  being  in 
a  precarious  state  of  health,  she  might  be  removed  by  death ;  it  therefore  became 
necessary  to  provide  against  such  a  contingency.  Mr.  Haynes  accordingly  took  care 
that  a  wUl  should  be  made  by  which  he  secured  to  himself  a  legacy  of  2000/.,  and 
also  a  legacy  of  2000/.  to  his  wife ;  and  he  made  himself  sole  residuary  legatee. 
These  matters  had  been  discovered  since  the  Ist  of  February,  1851.  On  the  morning 
of  that  day,  the  police  were  going  their  rounds  when  they  heard  screams  and  cries  of 
'*  Murder,"  proceeding  from  a  boose  called  Herbert-viUa,  Howley-road,  St.  John's- 
wood.  In  a  little  time  Mrs.  Gumming  threw  up  the  window  and  called  the  police, 
saying,  "  that  her  servant  was  going  to  murder  her  ;**  upon  which  they  asked  whether 
they  could  obtain  admission,  and  she  replied,  "  Ob,  yes ;  my  servant  will  let  you  in.** 
They  entered,  and  then  the  servant  told  them  that  her  mistress  was  in  a  state  of 
inanity.  The  police  went  up  atairs,  and  found  the  bedroom  door  locked,  and  were 
dUiged  to  use  force  to  gain  admittance.  They  talked  a  little  with  Mrs.  Gumming, 
•Bdt  seeing  no  apprehension  of  danger,  they  left  her  in  the  care  of  her  servants. 
Having  thus  become  acquainted  with  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Gumming,  witnesses 
would  be  able  to  describe  the  miserable  and  filthy  condition  in  which  that  lady  was 
found ;  and  the  atrong  feeling  of  alienation  whieh  existed  in  her  mind  towards  her 
obfldren.  He  was  afraid  there  were  persons  studiously  active  in  cherishing  these 
delusions  operating  upon  that  subject  in  the  mind  of  the  lady.  At  that  time  Mrs* 
Gumming  had  employed  a  Mr.  Thome  as  her  attorney,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
the  accounts  and  papers  flrom  Mr.  Bobert  Haynes.  The  coachman  employed  by  her 
was  sent  to  Mr.  Thome,  after  the  police  had  been  to  the  house ;  but,  instead  of  going^ 
to  Mr.  Thome,  the  man  went  to  Mr.  Bobert  Haynes,  and  that  person  immediately 
took  possession  of  the  house  and  everything  it  contained.  Mr.  Thome  was  not  informed 
of  Mrs.  Gumming  wishing  to  see  him  till  the  3rd  of  Febraary,  and  when  he  came  he 
was  denied  access  to  that  lady,  and  was  told  it  was  by  Mr.  Haynes's  directions.  On 
the  7th  of  Febraary,  he  was  told  the  foraiture  was  being  removed,  and  on  going  there 
he  found  that  to  be  the  feet  He  saw  Mr.  Haynes,  and  remonstrated  with  him,  upon 
which  Haynes  said  it  was  done  by  his  orders,  and  he  would  take  the  responsibility 
on  himself.  Part  of  the  property  was  taken  to  Mr.  Hutchinson's,  and  other  parts 
elaewhere,  and  Mrs.  Comnlag  was  removed,  bnt  Mr.  Haynes  reftised  to  tell  where  sIm' 
had  gons.    However,  Mr.  ThonM  diseovend  that  she  bad  been  Ukm  to  Hutehinsos's 
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bouse,  No.  104,  Upper  Stamford-street,  BlMkfrian.  On  the  11th  of  February  he 
went  there,  but  was  told  he  could  not  be  permitted  to  see  her.  In  the  course  of  the 
daj  he  received  a  letter,  signed  bj  Mrs.  Gumming  and  witnessed  by  Hutchinson,  in 
these  terms — 

"  Feb.  11, 101,  Upper  Stamford-street. 
"  Sib, — I  request  yon  will  not  call  on  me  again,  or  trouble  yourself  with  my  aAdn» 
as  I  have  no  wish  to  remove  the  papers  fh»m  Bir.  Haynes ;  and  yon  will  please  t* 
send  in  your  account.  "  I  am  your  obedient  senrant, 

"Witness — S.  Hutchiksow."  **Cathebikb  Gummiho. 

On  the  following  day  the  clerk  of  Messrs.  Bobinson  and  Haynes  called  upon  Mr, 
Thome  with  a  letter,  which  letter  was  read  to  him,  and  of  which  a  copy  was  taktiu 
Curiously  enough,  that  letter  was  dated  on  the  3rd  of  February.  It  was  addressed  ta 
Mr.  Robert  Haynes,  17,  Orchard  street,  Portman'Sqnare.    It  ran  thns  :^ 

"  Sib, — It  is  my  express  wish  and  desire  that  you  ahould  continue  the  managemeal 
of  my  affairs  as  my  solicitor,  and  I  request  you  will  give  no  information  respectisf; 
my  affairs  to  Mr.  Thome,  who,  I  am  informed,  haa  applied  to  you  on  the  subject. 
You  will  also  apply  to  him  to  furnish  his  account,  in  onler  that  it  may  be  paid.  I  take- 
this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  satisfaction  at  the  manner  in  which  you  have 
managed  my  affairs,  and  to  acknowledge  that  all  your  accounts  with  me  have  been 
examined  and  are  correct.  **  I  am,  dear  shr,  yours  tmly, 

''Cathbbivb  Cumvivo." 

The  family  having  learnt  that  Mrs.  Gumming  was  residing  at  Stamford-street,  her 
daughters  called  to  see  her,  but  they  were  refhsed  admittanee.  It  having  been  dis- 
covered where  Mrs.  Gumming  was,  it  became  dangerous  to  the  parties  interested  for 
her  to  remain  there ;  she  was  therefore  clandestinely  removed  to  the  house  of  a  Mr. 
Oldfield,  in  £dgeware-road,  Mr.  Oldfleld  being  a  clerk  of  Messrs.  Bobinson  and  Haynes;. 
She  was  again  discovered,  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Ince,  obtained  an  interview  with 
her,  when  Mrs.  Gumming  received  her  with  all  the  feelings  of  maternal  affection* 
But  Mr.  Haynes  very  soon  made  his  appearance,  and  desired  Mrs.  Ince  to  walk  out^ 
he  refusing  to  allow  her  to  remain  without  his  presence;  and  she  was  compelled  to 
leave.  She  called  on  the  following  day,  and  again  saw  her  mother,  in  the  presenoe  oif 
Mrs.  Oldfield.  Mrs.  Gumming  was  relating  to  her  daughter  the  utter  neglect  with 
which  she  had  been  treated,  when  Mrs.  Oldfleld  began  to  atamp  on  the  floor  and  scieaai 
violently ;  the  servant  came  up,  and  it  was  impossible  for  Mrs.  Ince  to  continue  her 
visit.  On  the  following  day  Mrs.  Ince  and  Mrs.  Hooper  both  went  to  Edgeware-roed, 
but  they  were  refused  admittance;  and  Mrs.  Gumming  was  again  clandestinely  removed, 
and  her  family  lost  sight  of  her  for  many  months.  They  then  applied  to  Bir.  Tnxnti^ 
who  was  their  solicitor,  promoting  this  commission.  That  gendeman  having  aseer* 
tained  that  the  Commissioners  of  Lunacy  were  aware  of  Mrs.  Cumming's  reaidenee^ 
he  applied  to  them  for  information,  and  they  told  him  that  she  had  been  removed  to 
Worthing,  under  the  feigned  name  of  Cleveland,  aceompanied  by  a  person  of  the  aaaa 
of  Jones,  under  the  assumed  name  of  James.  An  oflSoer  of  the  police,  who  had  been 
previously  employed  to  discover  Mrs.  Cumming's  residence,  again  found  that  she  had 
been  removed  from  Worthing  to  No.  5,  Bloomsbnry-plaoe,  Brighton.  In  conseqneaee 
of  a  motion  made  before  the  Lord  Ghanoellor,  on  the  27th  of  October  last,  Shr  A« 
Morison  and  Dr.  Monro  were  appointed  to  examine  Mrs.  Gumming.  Sir  A.  Moiisoii 
went  down  to  Brighton,  and,  having  power  for  that  purpose,  associated  with  him  "Dtm 
King,  and  they  went  to  Bloomabuiy-plaoe.  They  were  aecompanied  by  the  chief 
conatable  of  Brighton,  and,  on  their  arrival  at  the  house,  who  should  sppear  but  Mr. 
Bobert  Haynes,  ready  to  receive  them.  He  did  all  in  his  power  to  obstraot  tbsir 
aooess  to  the  lady,  and  threatened  he  would  bring  an  action  against  any  person  wb9 
ventured  to  use  force  to  open  the  door  of  the  bed-room  in  which  Mrs.  Gumming  mm 
stated  to  be.  However,  the  door  was  opened,  and  Sir  A.  Morison  and  Dr.  King  saw 
Mrs.  Gumming,  in  the  presence  of  a  Mrs.  Watson.  After  a  patient  examination  of  thai 
lady,  during  which  all  her  delusions  manifested  themselves,  those  gentlemen  csme  to 
the  conclusion  that  she  was  a  person  of  unsound  mind,  and  incapable  of  taking  eere 
of  herself  and  of  her  affairs.  It  was  considered  desirable  that  ahe  should  be  plaosd 
under  proper  protection,  and  she  wss  aeeordingly  taken  to  an  asylum  at  Effirarlian, 
Brixton,  kept  by  Dr.  Pettigrew.    It  had  been  asserted  that  violenee  hU  hmm,  im4 
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towards  ber  on  that  occasion,  but  he  could  prove  that  no  violence  was  used  to  remove 
her  from  Brighton.  When  she  arrived  at  the  station,  Hutchinson  and  James  endea- 
toured  to  drag  her  away  from  the  nurse  who  had  her  in  charge,  and  who  was  obliged 
to  entrust  her  to  the  care  of  the  police  while  she  went  to  procure  a  railway  carriage. 
But,  on  reaching  Dr.  Pettigrew's,  it  was  found  she  had  not  suffered  in  the  slightest 
degree.  In  the  asylum  she  had  been  seen  by  several  medical  gentlemen,  all  of  whom 
vere  of  opinion  she  was  of  unsonnd  mind ;  but  after  a  little  whiie  a  petition  was  pre* 
seiited  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  by  Mr.  Kobcrt  Haynes,  to  request  she  might  be  removed 
from  the  asylum,  and  allowed  to  reside  in  one  of  her  own  houses.  Accordingly  she 
was  permitted  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  reside  at  tlie  Gothic  Villa,  attended  by  Mrs. 
Moore,  a  lady  selected  by  Mr.  Robert  Haynes,  and  who  had  great  influence  over  her, 
and  might  possibly,  by  the  moving  of  a  finger,  prevent  her  from  speaking  in  the  pre- 
tence of  medical  gentlemen  of  those  deludons  which  her  mind  laboured  under.  It 
was  under  all  these  circumstances  that  this  inquiry  was  instituted,  and,  unless  the 
whole  case  he  had  been  instructed  to  state  was  a  gross  exaggeration,  and  in  part  a 
fiibrieadon,  he  had  not  any  doubt  that  tliis  lady  was  not  only  of  unsonnd  mind  in 
1846,  but  that  she  had  continued  uninterruptedly  so  to  the  present  moment.  They 
woold  undoubtedly  hear  on  the  other  side  the  evidence  of  gentlemen  of  science  and 
eharacter,  who  would  express  their  opinion  that  she  was  not  of  unsound  mind.  He 
was  anxious  that  the  jury  should  carefblly  weigh  testimony  of  that  description,  but 
they  would  have  to  exercise  what  he  would  venture  to  call  a  common-sense  judgment, 
which  sometimes  was  worth  all  the  skill  and  science  in  the  world  in  estimating  the 
eompsrutive  value  of  the  opinions  which  they  would  hear  on  one  side  and  ou  the  other. 
Having  now  stated  the  case  to  them,  he  would  proceed  to  call  his  witnesses. 

GENERAL  EVIDENCE  IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

Elizabeth  Brown  — ^Lived  as  nuive  with  Captain  and  Mrs.  Gumming  for  nine  weeks ; 
left  on  the  10th  of  March,  1840.  Captain  Gumming  was  at  that  time  confined  to  his 
bed'room.  Witness  slept  in  the  same  room,  as  he  required  attendance  at  night.  Mrs. 
Gumming  slept  in  the  back-parlour.  Mrs.  Cumming's  conduct  towards  the  captain  was  very 
had  indeed:  one  time  she  put  her  hand  under  his  cravat,  and  in  the  scuffle  the  handle 
of  the  bell  broke.  The  captain  did  nothing  to  provoke  her.  She  used  the  worst  of 
language  to  him.  She  said  he  whored  with  every  one  of  us.  Has  heard  Mrs.  Cum- 
ming  say  the  captain  threw  her  money  away.  She  would  go  on  for  a  taU  hour  at  a 
stretch,  swearing  and  cursing  without  any  eause  whatever.  She  wished  God  to  send 
enrses  on  her  grandchildren.  She  said  Mrs.  Hooper  went  into  the  park  with  soldiers, 
and  that  was  the  reason  she  would  not  allow  her  to  come  to  her  house.  She  said  Mr. 
Ince  robbed  ber  of  her  plate.  She  said  Mr.  Ince  and  I  were  as  intimate  as  man  and 
wife.  The  captain  was  very  quiet  when  left  alone.  Mrs.  Gumming  put  her  money  in 
her  boots,  and  she  slept  in  her  boots ;  she  was  very  dirty  in  her  habits.  She  used  to 
keep  the  cats  in  her  bed-room,  and  she  never  allowed  them  to  come  out ;  they  performed 
all  the  offices  of  nature  there.  Once,  on  a  quarrel  about  a  writing-desk,  the  captain 
raised  the  poker  to  protect  himself.  I  was  sent  out ;  when  I  came  back,  a  policeman 
had  come  in  and  taken  the  poker  away. 

At  that  time  was  Mrs.  Cumming's  conduct  very  violent  ?  She  was  afraid  of  the 
ei^tain  just  at  that  time. ..  Which  had  the  poker  ?*  The  captain  had  it  to  protect  him- 
self. The  cats  used  to  have  meat  at  eightpence  a  pound:  she  would  not  let  it  be  boiled 
properly ;  the  cats  used  to  have  clean  knives  and  forks,  and  plates  and  towels.  We 
dare  not  take  her  a  dirty  one  in.  The  meat  was  boiled  for  the  eats,  and  the  oaptain 
had  the  liquor.    Mrs.  Ince  and  her  sister  once  called. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  James. — ^Was  examined  on  the  former  commission.  Mrs. 
Camming  and  I  were  always  quarrelling.  Mr.  Gumming  was  a  man  of  gentlemanly 
habits.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  his  wife  a  whore  when  out  of  temper.  She 
paid  the  bills.  She  was  very  careful  of  her  money.  —  When  she  said  BCrs.  Hooper  used 
to  go  to  meet  the  soldiers,  did  not  say  that  Mrs.  Hooper,  instead  of  going  to  chapel, 
used  to  go  to  meet  Mr.  Hooper,  the  bandsman ;  and  did  you  not  say  that  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Barlow  (at  the  former  inquiry)  ?  No  answer.  —  Whieh  cat  was  it  that  used  the 
knife  and  fork  ?  No  cat  used  a  knife  and  fork.  —  I  thought  you  said  so  ?  Mrs. 
Gumming  cut  the  meat.  —  Did  you  not  state  on  a  former  occasion  that  he  was 
frequently  drunk  ?  He  could  not  be  frequently  drunk.  —  Waa  he  drunk  ?  He  might 
be  the  worse  for  taUug. 
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8H»an  Boyd,  examined  by  Sir  F.  Tbisiobb.— Had  been  three  montba  in  the  aervie* 
of  Captain  and  Mrs.  Gumming.  Mrs.  Gumming  aeeuted  her  hnaband  of  hating  inter- 
course  with  a  nurse.  Witness  slept  in  the  same  room  as  Mrs.  Camming.  She  wav 
restless  at  night.  She  said  Mrs.  Inee  was  no  better  than  a  ttrset-walker.  Does  not 
recollect  that  she  said  anything  about  Mrs.  Hooper.  Witness  has  seen  Mrs.  Cumminf 
use  Tiolence  towards  the  captain.  Does  not  think  she  allowed  him  avftdent  food. 
More  dinner  was  provided  for  the  eats  than  fi»r  the  serraDts.  Mrs.  Gamming  dinai 
with  Mr.  Gumming. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Wilkivs. — Mrs.  Camming  supplied  the  moneys  for 
the  articles  consumed  in  the  house.  She  was  rather  near;  what' some  people  would 
call  stingy.  She  often  found  fault  with  me  for  giving  too  maeh.  She  woiild  oftea 
make  purchases  herself  when  people  came  to  the  door.  They  complained  that  she  was 
very  hard  to  deal  with ;  that  she  knew  what  she  was  about.  Mrs.  Camming  paid  wm 
ny  wages ;  she  did  not  require  an  acknowledgment  firom  me ;  she  did  fh>m  Eliiabetli 
Brown. 

Did  she  not  say  that  Mrs.  Hooper  was  no  better  than  a  street-walker,  for  she  used 
to  pretend  to  go  to  chapel,  when  at  the  same  time  she  used  to  go  and  meet  Hooper, 
the  trumpeter  ?  I  have  often  heard  her  say  that.  —  Did  she  not  say  that  Mrs.  Iiie« 
had  encouraged  the  marriage  without  her  knowledge,  and  that  she  ought  therefore  to 
be  ashamed  of  herself  ?  Yes';  I  hsTe  heani  her  eay  that  —  On  the  occasion  when 
you  and  the  nurse  went  up  stairs  and  found  her  choking  the  eaptain,  had  she  sot' 
screamed  ?    Yes,  she  did.  —  Was  that  for  help  ?    She  aald  it  was  for  help. 

The  captain  sometimes  had  turtle-soup.  He  had  bis  brtekfoat,  luneh  with  som* 
brandy,  dinner,  tea;  sometimes  a  little  broth  for  supper.  Will  not  swear  that  ah* 
never  complained  of  my  idle  habits.  When  the  place  was  kept  dean  she  said  it  was 
not  kept  dean. 

By  the  Commibsiokeb. — Mrs.  Camming  was  cleanly  in  her  own  -hsbits. 

Harriet  Brown^  examined  by  Mr.  Pbtsbsdoeff^ — Resided  as  narse  to  the  ei^tain 
about  July  1845.  Mrs.  Cumming^s  conduct  towaids  her  husband  was  unkind.  She 
was  often  very  violent,  very  abusive  about  the  cats. — Have  you  heard  her  say  anything 
about  her  grandchildren  ?  Not  anything  particular,  except  about  one  little  one  that 
had  died ;  she  said  that  Mr.  Ince  had  glaied  it  over  after  ita  death  to  make  it  look 
like  life.    I  could  not  enter  into  the  exact  words,  beeanae  it  did  not  eoneem  me. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Jambs.— When  did  she  speak  about  Mr.  Inee'a  child  7— 4id 
she  say  that  it  looked  beautifhl«  almost  like  a  vamiahed  wax-doll  7  I  think  I  might 
venture  to  say  she  ssid  thaL  —  Did  she  say  it  looked  beantiiU  ?  No,  she  said  the 
child  looked  as  if  it  had  been  glazed  over;  like  those  ehfldren  or  wax  images  yon  se« 
in  tailors'  shops.  I  was  there  firom  the  10th  of  July  to  the  last  day  of  Augnat  la 
1845.  —  The  captain  used  to  have  some  Inneh  I  suppose  7  He  used  to  have  sonit- 
beef-water.  —  What  is  beef. water  7  A  pound  of  beef  waa  ordered ;  it  was  aomethaeB 
boiled  not  more  than  ten  minutes. 

Mrs.  GuMMiHo. — That  is  a  gross  falsity. 

Sarah  JlUopp,  examined  by  Sir  F.  Thb8Iobb. — ^Formerly  lived  for  fourteen  yeaiB- 
in  aerviee  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ince.  Knew  Mrs.  Gumming.  Went  with  Mrs.  Inee 
to  visit  Mrs.  Gumming  in  1837.  At  that  time  Mrs.  Gumming  was  sometimes 
aflbctionate,  and  sometimes  I  thou^t  her  very  exdtable  and  very  indilforent  to  ber 
daughter.  Went  with  Mrs.  Inee  and  the  baby  to  visit  Mrs.  Camming  at  Maida  Vato 
in  1840 ;  her  conduct  was  rather  more  strange.  Mrs.  Cnmmiag  and  Mrs.  Inee  eaUed 
once  together  upon  Mrs.  Hooper. 

Gross-examined  by  Mr.  Jambb. — Have  yon  not  heard  that  Mrs.  Camming  waa  kind 
towards  the  daughter,  and  that  she  never  Uked  Mr.  Inee  at  all  7— -I  am  anre  she 
never  did  like  Mr.  Ince.  Was  never  present  when  Mrs.  Hooper  waa  present  with 
Mra.  Gumming. 

George  Vernon  Driver,  examined  by  Sir  F.  Tbbbiobb. — ^I  am  a  surgton.  From 
the  year  1840  to  1847  I  was  in  the  esUblishment  of  Mr.  Inee ;  I  waa  on  intinui* 
terms  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gumming;  I  vidted  Mrs.  Gumming  on'  two  or  thfM 
occssions  with  Mrs.  Ince.  Mrs.  Inee  waa  very  dutifol  and  very  kind.  I  Irst  remarked 
Mrs.  Gnmming's  conduct  to  her  daughter  at  an  evening  party  at  Maida  Vale ;  ft 
eiroumstanee  occurred  which  oanaed  a  little  earlier  aeperation  than  otherwise  weiM 
have  been.  1  was  seated  very  near  Mrs.  Camming  and  Mrs.  HatehinsoB,  sad  I 
overheard  something  sdd  disrespeetfhl  of  the  eaptaiii.  It  brought  the  remark  efkei^ 
wards, «  The  old  fool  is  as  deaf  aae  poet."   Mie.  Oomming  ebeeked  tlie  renaik,  eat 
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I  heard  her  then  say,  '*  The  old  fool  is  not  so  deaf  but  he  can  hear  what  has  passed.'^ 
That  excited  attention,  and  the  party  separated  in  oonseqaenee.  Before  that  circum- 
atanee  I  had  observed  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  eonduct  of  Mrs.  Camming,  either 
to  Mr.  Camming  or  her  daaghter,  Mrs.  Inoo.  —  Alter  that  time,  when  you  visited  with 
Mrs.  I  nee,  did  you  observe  on  any  occasion  the  oonduot  of  her  mother  to  her 
different  from  what  it  had  been  ?  No,  I  observed  nothing  different  from  what  you 
wonld  expect.  Latterly,  Mrs.  Comming^s  conduct  towards  her  family  became  more 
and  more  estranged.  She  did  not  pay  proper  attention  to  Mr.  Camming.  On  one 
oeeasion,  about  six  months  before  his  death,  the  captain  came  to  Mr.  Ince's  in  great 
bodily  fear,  he  said ;  he  was  filthy  in  the  extreme ;  he  had  Isrge  ulcers  about  him  ; 
Mr.  Ince  changed  his  linen;  he  was  then  removed  to  fielgrave-place.  She  once 
took  me  to  see  her  fowls,  and  in  my  presence  she  made  water,  without  offering  any 
vtmark.    (She  has  paralysis  of  the  bladder.)    The  house  was  in  a  very  noxious  state. 

Croas<examined  by  Mr.  Seijeant  Wilkivs.— I  am  on  intimate  terms  with  Mr. 
Inee.  I  live  within  a  few  doors.  At  tbe  time  of  the  last  commission  I  was  living 
nith  Mi.  Ince.    I  did  not  give  evidence  then. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ince* — ^A  cousin  of  Mr.  John  Ince,  the  son-in-law  of  Mrs.  Cummin g. 
Has  known  Mrs.  Cumming  three  or  four  years.  Knew  her  before  Mrs.  Ince's 
aurriage.  When  I  first  knew  her  she  was  very  Isdy-like  in  her  manners,  very  neat  in 
her  person.  I  should  think  she  had  received  a  good  education.  8he  behaved  to  her 
danghters  very  well  indeed ;  in  the  asual  way.  That  was  seventeen  or  eighteen  years 
ago,  before  the  marriage.  —  How  did  she  behave  at  that  time  to  Captain  Camming? 
I  so  rarely  saw  her  that  I  eannot  exactly  say.—- Tou  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
observing  ?    Mo,  sir. 

Shortly  before  tbe  marriage  of  Mrs.  Inee  she  said  that  her  daughter  (Catherine) 
had  been  the  best  of  daughters,  and  would  be  a  very  great  loss  to  her  indeed.  I 
knew  Mrs.  Hooper.  After  her  maniage  there  was  some  estrangement  between  Mrs. 
Cnauning  and  her.  I  do  not  know  of  the  intimacy  being  at  any  time  resumed  after 
the  marriage.  I  did  not  at  any  time  notice  a  difference  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Cumming 
towards  her  family.  I  eontinued  to  visit  her  for  about  two  years  after  Mrs.  Ince'a 
nairiaga.  I  am  now  on  terms  of  intimaey  with  the  Inoea.  I  have  not  known  of  any 
«ata  of  unkindness  or  harshness  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Ince  towards  Mrs.  Cumming. 

Cross-examined. — I  have  not  seen  Mrs.  Cumming  for  twelve  or  fourteen  years.  I 
OHinot  exactly  say  that  I  was  very  intimate,  but  I  visited  her.  I  should  say  I  did 
visit  her  more  than  four  times  in  the  four  years.  —  How  often  do  you  believe  you 
visited  her  during  that  time  ?  I  really  cannot  say.  —  It  is  merely  a  question  of 
memory.  There  are  a  good  many  doctors  here  ?  My  memory  is  getting  rather  bad.  — 
Now  you  have  been  asked  whether  you  know  anything  which  should  have  created  an 
aversion  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Cumming  towards  Mrs.  Ince  ?  Yes. —  Were  you  aware 
of  the  taking  out  of  the  Commission  of  Lunacy  in  1846  ?  Yes.  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  of  the  circumstances  which  have  occurred  since  1846. 

Mr.  Dangerfield. — 1  am  a  solicitor.  Mrs.  Camming  applied  to  me  in  the  beginning 
of  1644.  She  had  previously  employed  Mr.  Hawkins  as  her  agent  Various  proposals 
were  made  to  her  for  the  letting  of  the  Stow  Hill  House.  It  was  in  a  very  wretched 
oondition,  and  I  recommended  that  something  should  be  done  with  it.  She  had  always 
some  objections  to  make.  I  never  could  get  any  decided  answer  from  her.  I  think 
latterly  she  seemed  inclined  to  entertain  some  proposals.  There  were  various  com* 
plaints  made  from  tenants  and  other  parties,  and  I  found  that  it  was  necessary  that 
there  should  be  a  general  survey  of  tbe  estate.  I  sent  my  brother  down  in  the  spring 
of  1844.  He  made  a  very  frill  report  of  the  state  of  the  property ;  a  copy  was  given 
to  Mrs.  Cumming.  I  do  not  particularly  reeollect  that  she  attended  to  any  of  the 
iteommendations  which  were  contained  in  that  report.  She  always  expressed  herself 
irith  great  gratitude  for  all  that  I  had  done  for  her.  I  recollect  she  came  to  me  in 
the  beginning  of  October  1844,  when  she  was  about  to  take  a  furnished  house  at 
Bayswater.  I  found  she  was  in  rather  distressed  circumstances.  1  pointed  out  to 
her  that  if  she  had  two  houses  she  would  increase  her  difficulties,  and  that  if  it  was 
pooaible  she  should  not  take  this  house.  I  think  that  was  the  last  time  I  saw  her. 
I  had  rendered  to  her  my  aooounta  from  time  to  time  as  I  received  them.  I  paid  her 
over  the  money.  I  have  not  my  books  here  of  my  attendances  and  bills  of  costs.  I 
have  still  a  daim  for  costi.  I  never  robbed  Mrs.  Cumming  out  of  TOOA,  or  any 
other  sum.  I  could  not  rob  her  of  any  plate,  for  I  never  saw  it.  Daring  the  time  I 
mm  her  iolieitor  she  ilwa^a  ofoko  voy  aligbtfagly  of  Mr.  and  Mb.  Inoe  and  Mr.  and 
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Ifn.  Hooptr,  and  did  not  wish  tiiat  they  should  be  Mfiudiited  with  her  iddfeM.    8h» 
alwEji  spoke  of  Hooper  u  being  s  person  nUher  inferior  to  her  position. 

I  compromised  an  action  broagfat  againat  her  for  miaiiaing  the  Auoitnre  in  » 
fiimished  house.  There  was  one  bed  in  that  honse  she  said  she  would  not  sleep  in, 
beeanse  they  had  weighed  the  feathers. 

I  was  the  solicitor  employed  upon  the  Commission  in  1846.  The  order  for  tb» 
confinement  of  Mn.  Camming  waa  aignad  in  May.  I  naderatood  it  waa  signed  by 
Captain  Comming.  She  waa  detained  in  the  York  Honae  Aaylnm;  then  I  wav 
infeimed  of  it;  imd  it  became  important  to  aaoertain  wfaeAar  &e  Commisalonam 
wonld,  under  the  powers  of  the  Lonaey  Act,  whieh  enaUea  them  ondar  eartaia  eireim^ 
atances  to  do  so,  i^point  a  reoeiTer  of  the  eatatea  withont  a  oomariasion.  The  Lonaey 
Commissioners  made  inquiry  into  that;  they  aatiafied  themaelvee  I  bdiere  that  Mrs* 
Camming  was  insane,  but  the  Commiaaioners  thought  it  waa  only  intended  to  epply 
to  small  eatatea,  and  therefore  that  it  waa  not  deairable  in  thia  ease  to  aet  axeept  by  » 
CoBuaiasion.  The  matter  was  delayed  in  eonsefaeaoe ;  it  waa  goiag  oa  at  the  time 
of  Mr.  Camming's  death.  After  that  the  CoarndsaioB  waa  isaoed  at  the  lastanea  of 
tiie  two  sons-in-law  and  their  wiires.  After  the  Cmamissioa  had  sat  aome  days  there 
waa  an  arrangement  oome  to  by  eonnael  on  both  aidaa. 

Mr.  Jambs  here  said — It  had  the  sanction  of  seiieral  of  the  jory;  if  it  had  aot  I 
should  aot  hare  aoeeded  to  it. 

The  CoMMissiovBa* — ^What  did  take  plaea  was  this:  aa  agrseaieat  waa  eaterai 
iato  which  waa  aMBtioued  to  bm,  bat  I  deoliaed  to  go  iato  it  at  all*  end  I  tldak  the 
eonasel  on  both  sides  felt  professionslly  that  there  waa  Ugdkj  a  little  diflealty  abavK 
it.  It  was  pat  to  me,  whether  I  could  not,  in  the  phraae  of  the  Commoa  Law  Oonrli^ 
allow  a  jaror  to  be  withdrawn,  or,  what  eonld  be  dona.  I  aald  I  felt  there  waa  great 
difiloulty  as  to  any  courae  that  was  to  be  poxaned  feir  any  aoeh  porpoae,  bat  I  expnasly 
protected  myself  from  giving  an  opinion.  It  waa  dear  that,  the  Crown  hsctiay 
issued  a  Commission,  it  was  to  be  proceeded  with  or  dropped,  or  some  coarse  tak«B» 
and  there  was  no  possibility  of  either  party  withdrawing  a  jaror.  I  did  what  I 
thought  was  the  legal  and  proper  eoarse--the  eaaa  waa  adjoaraed.  Soaie  aaggeatiom 
waa  Blade  by  counsel,  that  it  waa  for  me  to  aay  what  ooaiae  I  thoaght  It  to  paraaa, 
and  on  the  following  morning  I  asked  counsel  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other  alda 
to  proeeed,  and  they  declined,  and  thea  I  aaid,  nader  tboae  eireaaiataacea  I  feh  it  waa 
impossible  for  me  or  the  jury  to  eoaduot  each  aa  iafalry ;  and  I  asked  whether  either 
party  asked  for  a  Tcrdict ;  they  said,  ao.  I  said  aader  thoae  dreeaiataBoea  I  eoald 
aot  go  on  with  the  inquiry.  I  had  then  no  altematife  bat  to  diamlaa  the  jury,  and  ilia 
Comaiission  was  returned  with  an  endoraement,  atating  the  tenas  of  the  eomproadaa. 

Crosa-ezamined. — ^When  did  yon  render  to  Mrs.  Camming  an  aooooat  ia  writiag  of 
the  reats  you  received  for  her? — The  aecoaata  I  readered  were  TtrbaL  I  do  aot 
kaow  that  I  evea  readered  a  writtea  aceoaat,  axeeipt  apoa  oae  oeeaaioB.  I  haia 
heard  that  Captain  Camming  took  the  benefit  of  the  InsolTont  Aot,  aboat  the  year  1S87. 

I  ask  you  if  you  do  not  know  that  thia  house  which  yoa  have  beea  telliag  the 
jory  this  old  Isdy  allowed  to  go  into  decay  waa  achedaled  ia  1844  fsr  the  improtmaat 
of  the  town?  I  have  heard  that  a  water-worka  company  waa  in  prograaa.— Yoa  do 
not  know  that  the  honse  has  been  taken  ?  I  think  I  have  heard  that  aoma  each  aat 
paaaed,  and  that  the  house  haa  been  aold.  Mr.  Inee  and  Mr.  Hooper  firat  ooaaaltai 
Bie  about  the  Commiesion  in  the  spring  of  1846. —In  the  firat  inatanae,  vraa  not  tUa 
lady  taken  to  York  House  Lunatic  Aaylum  on  a  eertifteate  aigned  by  Mr.  Johaaott 
oaly,  irbo  waa  a  friend  of  Mr.  luce's  ?  —  I  have  heard  ao.  I  waa  at  her  houaa  fea 
Belgrave-place  before  the  inquiry,  and  while  ahe  vraa  in  eaatody  at  York  Houaa,  witk 
Mr.  Ince ;  whether  Mr.  Hooper  was  there  I  do  aot  kaow;  he  aright  have  been.  I 
have  ao  recollection  of  helping  them  to  find  the  pioparty  in  the  honae.  I  reeolleol 
looking  into  some  cupbosids  and  plaees.  If  any  praperty  waa  taken  away  it  maat 
have  beea  something  very  slight.  I  have  no  reeolleetion  of  any  trinkets.  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  return  of  any  property  under  the  amngeaMnt,  ezaept  aa  to  the 
deeda  in  my  posseesion.  I  delivered  up  also  all  the  vailoua  papera  of  Mra.  Cuauniagy 
faidependent  of  the  teims  of  that  airangemant.  —  Had  thoae  beea  takea  fhaa  hat 
while  she  wasin  the  asylum  ?  I  have  no  donbt.  I  tell  yoa  I  had  them  fhaa  Mr. 
Hooper,  and  I  blamed  him  for  not  bringing  them  before.  I  aatad  aa  the  attoraay 
Ibr  Mr.  Ince  and  Mr.  Hooper  for  a  very  abort  ttm»  after  the  arraagaawat,  aatU  Mia* 
Caauaing  rspudiated  it. 

Ba-axamiaedd— Ylaitad  the  hoaaa  ia  Balgiaf^iaea  iw  the  paifoee  of 
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brief  for  counsel  for  the  commission  in  1846.  There  wu  a  view  of  the  jnry  in  eonse- 
quence.  It  was  a  very  extraordinarj  exhibition;  in  on  upper  room  the  filth  of  the 
pigeons  was  of  enormous  depth ;  and  the  furniture  and  the  things  lying  about,  and 
the  way  they  were  packed  up,  was  extraoidinary  altogether.  [It  must  be  obserred, 
that  this  refers  to  a  period  four  months  after  Mrs.  Cumming  had  been  carried  away 
to  the  asylum.] 

Winifred  Todd,  examined. — Lived  as  cook  to  Mrs.  Cumming,  at  Gothic-TiUa. 
Went  on  the  ISih  of  June,  I&dO.  My  niece  and  myself  were  the  only  servants  at 
ihe  time.  Three  or  four  days  after  I  had  been  there  Mrs.  Cumming  asked  me  to  lend 
her  a  penny.  From  time  to  time  I  advanced  her  money  to  pay  for  things  that  were 
required  in  the  house,  to  the  amount  of  about  thirty  shillings ;  and  then  she  gave 
me  two  pounds,  and  I  gave  her  back  ten  shillings.  She  always  seemed  deeply 
affected  that  she  could  not  have  the  control  of  her  money.  It  was  on  a  Thursday 
Mr.  Hnynes  said  he  would  take  her  to  Orehard-atreet,  to  Mr.  Robinson's,  to  receive 
some  money.  Mrs.  Cumming  was  dressed  all  but  her  bonnet.  When  Mr.  Haynes 
came  up  she  said,  *'  This  is  a  pretty  start ;'  and  he  said,  "  What  is  the  matter  ?"  She 
aaid,  '*  I  have  not  got  a  bonnet  to  go  out  inV'  and  he  replied,  "  Where  is  the  bonnet 
you  travelled  in  from  Wales  ?**  she  said,  *'  That  bonnet  1  cannot  find."  I  searched 
the  boxes  and  could  not  find  it.  Mr.  Haynes  said,  "  Never  mind,  Mrs.  Cumming,  I 
will  see  into  it  immediately."  The  following  day  I  fonnd  the  bonnet  was  then  in  the 
house.  She  said  that  she  had  been  robbed  of  her  knives  and  forks.  Mrs.  Cumming 
was  in  the  habit  of  giving  orders  first  for  one  thing  and  then  countermanding  them. 
She  has  gone  firequently  the  whole  day  and  night  without  anything  except  a  little 
brandy  and  water  and  a  little  port  wine.  I  was  three  months  the  first  time,  and  two 
months  the  second  time,  witli  Mrs.  Cumming.  I  was  six  months  away  from  her. 
She  came  in  one  time  at  one  o'clock  at  night ;  she  had  ordered  dinner  at  six  o'clock ; 
she  had  her  dinner  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  have  set  up  witli  her  at  night. 
She  was  in  the  habit  of  swearing  when  she  used  to  be  vexed  about  her  money.  I 
heard  her  say  that  Mr.  Haynes  said  it  would  be  better  for  her  not  to  see  her  children, 
as  they  were  the  means  of  her  being  locked*up  before,  and  of  course  they  would 
be  the  means  of  her  being  locked-up  again.  I  heard  her  say  that  every  servant 
robbed  her. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wilkins  interposed  here. — There  is  not  one  single  answer  that  this 
witness  has  given  you  that  you  did  not  put  into  her  mouth. 

Mr.  PsTKASDOBFF. — Then  now  I  will  alter  it. 

She  would  sometimes  dirty  the  bed.  She  seemed  sorry  at  times  that  such  things 
had  occurred.  At  other  times  she  did  it  on  purpose  of  aggravation,  because  I  wanted 
to  go  down  stairs.  —  Did  she  say  anything  on  these  occasions  about  murder  ?  I 
never  heard  her  say  anything  the  whole  time  I  was  there  about  murder.  —  Was  any- 
thing said  about  striking  or  knocking  you  ?  She  never  said  anything  of  the  sort  to 
me.  She  had  things  cooked  in  her  room,  except  it  was  a  joint,  and  then  she  had  it 
•eooked  in  the  kitchen.  She  would  frequently  order  different  things  and  then  refuse 
.to  eat  them. — Give  us  some  instance  when  she  ordered  inconsistent  things?  Some- 
times she  would  have  a  slice  of  salmon,  when  she  got  it  her  stomach  would  not  take 
it,  and  then  she  would  have  a  chop ;  and  then  she  would  not  have  that ;  and  then  a 
atewed  eel,  and  then  her  stomach  would  turn,  and  she  would  not  be  able  to  take  any- 
ihing.  She  had  four  cats.  They  generally  lay  in  the  room  where  she  was.  It  was 
at  times  very  offensive.  There  was  a  convenience  put  ondemeath  for  the  animals  to 
^  to.  She  seemed  very  deeply  affected  that  Mr.  Robert  Haynes  had  denied  her 
money,  and  she  said  that  she  had  got  none,  and  that  she  would  come  to  the  work- 
house.  She  sent  me  to  Mr.  Passy,  a  silversmith,  to  learn  if  he  could  recommend  her 
a  solicitor.  He  recommended  Mr.  Thorn.  Mr.  Thorn  came  on  the  following  evening. 
She  applied  to  Mr.  Thorn  for  money.  The  cats  always  had  their  plates,  and  their 
meat  and  soup  every  day.  There  was  a  cloth  laid  generally  for  them.  They  always 
had  their  milk  in  a  china  cup. — And  saucer  ?  No,  only  a  cup.  Dr.  Caldwell  attended 
her.  The  medicine  was  always  put  away  when  he  was  coming.  Dr.  Caldwell  did  not 
know  anything  about  it.  I  heard  her  say  that  a  person  of  the  name  of  Clark  had  got 
some  person  to  pcison  her;  that  she  had  given  the  milk  to  the  eat,  and  that  it  was 
analysed  by  Dr.  Hale.  It  was  sent  over  to  the  chemist ;  that  he  said  it  was  poison. 
—  Do  you  remember  her  saying  anything  about  her  own  food  ?  No,  I  never  heard  her 
say  anything,  except  that  she  Uked  to  have  it  cooked  iu  her  own  loom,  and  then  ahe 
knew  what  aha  was  eating.    She  would  not  toiMih  some  fruit  firom  Mrs.  Hutehinson, 
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for  she  beliered  she  was  the  higgwi  enemy  the  had. — Do  joa  know  whether  sht 
Mid  anything  htd  been  done  to  the  frait?  I  do  not  reooUeet  her  saying  anfthin]^ 
•boat  it.  The  house  was  dirty  at  times,  beeaase  it  was  op  stairs.  My  nieee  ^d  noC 
keep  the  room  np  stain  so  niee  and  clean  as  it  ought  to  hate  been  kept.  I  nerer  saw 
any  one  visit  her  bat  Mr.  Haynes,  Miss  Cook,  Mr.  Fisehel,  the  two  Misses  Hutchinson, 
and  Dr.  Caldwell.  Miss  Hunt  called  onoe.  Mr.  Hsynes  came  about  half-a-doieii 
times.    He  came  when  she  sent  for  him. 

Cross-examined. — Do  you  not  know  that  her  afliiotion  was  sueh  that  she  could  not 
restrain  her  stools?  Sometimes  she  could  if  she  chose. — On  many  occasions  did 
she  not  express  sorrow  after  it?  Sometimes  she  has. — I  think  you  gaTC  the  name 
of  the  doctor  of  whom  she  spoke  about  the  poison  as  Dr.  Hale;  recollect  yourseU^ 
wss  it  not  Dr.  Barnes  ?  No,  Dr.  Hale. -» It  is  quite  impossible  yon  could  be  mte- 
taken?  No,  I  might  be  mistaken.  —  Now,  is  it  not  a  fut,  that  while  you  were  tbert 
some  person  did  attempt  to  rob  the  premises?  One  night  I  waa  up  with  Mn. 
Cumming,  and  all  at  onoe  I  heard  a  noise  down  stairs;  when  I  got  to  the  top  of  Um 
kitchen  stairs  the  wind  nearly  blew  the  eandle  out,  uid  I  found  the  door  open.  I 
aaw  a  man  go  up  the  steps,  and  in  the  morning  I  saw  the  bar  was  taken  out  of  the 
window,  and  the  window  tftood  open.  I  named  it  to  Mr.  Haynes.  I  did  not  name  it 
to  Mrs.  Camming  till  the  Sunday.  When  I  went  to  the  house  the  kitchen  had  beea 
stripped  of  almost  everything.  A  box  of  sand  was  kept  under  the  bed  for  the  cats.  — t 
Where  was  it  that  the  bonnet  was  found  afterwaida  ?  In  a  box  with  another  on*, 
where  she  had  pat  it  and  forgotten  it.  —  Yon  aay  ahe  often  changed  her  intentions 
•bout  her  dinner;  she  was  in  that  siekly  squeaa^bh  atate  that  she  could  not  relish 
nnything  hardly  ?    No,  she  could  not. 

Be-examined. — Did  Mrs.  Cumming  ever  say  anything  to  yon  about  the  want  of 
the  different  things  in  the  house  ?  how  it  came  that  she  waa  without  these  things  ? 
She  said  she  had  had  a  great  many  servants,  and  she  supposed  one  had  robbed  her, 
and  another  had  robbed  her ;  she  could  not  get  down  stairs  to  see  after  them. 

Jfory  Rainey  examined. — ^I  was  in  the  service  of  Mrs.  Cumming  in  the  latter  end 
of  November.  —  In  what  year  ?  1  cannot  say  what  year  it  was.  —  Was  it  last  Novent- 
ber  ?  It  was.  —  Was  it  the  last  November,  or  the  November  befbre  the  last  ?  How 
long  is  it  since  you  left  the  house  ?  Lsst  November  twelve  months.  —  Then  it  waa 
in  November,  1850  ?  I  do  not  know  what  the  number  of  the  jraar  was.  She  was  tbea 
living  in  the  Queen's  Bosd.  I  lived  with  her  upwarda  of  two  months.  I  left  her  oft 
the  2nd  or  drd  of  Febmsry.  Only  Mrs.  Cumndng  and  I  were  living  in  the  house. 
On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  February  I  recollect  the  police  coming.  About  twelve 
o'clock  at  night  Mrs.  Cumming  got  excited,  and  ahe  is  a  very  helpless  person.  Mra. 
Cumming  could  nut  get  flrom  one  side  of  the  room  to  the  other  wi^out  I  aesisted  her, 
and  on  this  night  in  question  Mrs.  Cumming  walked  round  the  room  as  nimbly  as  yoa 
or  1  could,  and  she  came  to  the  window,  and  I  asked  her  what  she  wanted,  llien  aht 
got  outside  on  the  landing,  and  I  aaked  her  what  ahe  wanted,  and  ahe  aaid  it  was  no 
matter  to  me  what  she  wanted ;  I  was  to  mind  my  own  business.  She  threw  vp  ths 
staircase  window,  and  I  turned  her  away  fh>m  the  window.  I  asked  her  what  slMi 
wanted  at  the  window  ?  and  ahe  said  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that.  Shortly  after- 
wards she  asked  for  some  supper,  which  I  brought  to  her.  —  Go  on ;  what  then  ?  wn 
are  not  aware  of  all  these  things.  —  I  know  what  happened ;  yon  have  got  my  statement 
before  you ;  I  dare  say  you  know  the  questions ;  you  have  them  befbre  you,  but  I  have 
not.  —  I  want  to  know  what  hi^pened.  —  I  want  to  know  too.  —  What  then  did  she  do  ? 
You  must  ask  me  the  questions  and  I  will  answer  them.  —  Do  not  make  a  joke  of  this. 
BecoUect  if  you  please  you  are  upon  your  oath,  and  yon  are  to  t^  us  the  truth.  What 
did  she  do  after  her  supper  ?  (The  witness  here  entered  upon  a  matter  totally  irrele* 
vant  to  tlie  qnestion.)  Now,  if  you  will  apply  your  mind  to  what  occurred  on  the  lit 
of  February;  do  you  remember  the  police  eoming?  Yea;  Mrs.  Cumming  had  bi%a 
excited,  she  looked  herself  into  her  room,  and  was  calling  me.  I  had  removed  the 
knives  out  of  the  room  the  night  before.  She  threatened  fo  cut  her  throat ;  ehe  said 
•he  would  put  an  end  to  all  this;  then  ahe  asked  me  to  go  down  stairs  and  Ibtch  her 
•ome  coals.  I  went,  and  during  my  abeence  ahe  locked  herself  into  ber  room.  I  hid 
taken  the  key  out  of  the  bed»room  door,  but  she  bolted  the  door  inside,  so  that  I  couM 
not  get  in.  I  tried  to  get  in ;  she  said  I  should  not  get  into  her  romn.  The  eoaelt- 
man,  Charies  Crane,  (see  his  evidence)  and  I  tried  to  get  into  the  rosm.  Mrs.  Com* 
ming  was  not  aware  Uiat  he  was  in  the  house.  I  fband  tbatMis.  Oramingwas  8peakii% 
to  the  police  onlaide  in  firont  of  the  house.    BedBis  shs  wis  ipeikiaf  toths  poUes  I 
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kMtd  ft  crj  of  **  mvaitrJ*  I  went  down  staira,  wad  ftftkad  wbo  was  there,  tnd  he  said 
^  The  policemftn."  I  opened  the  door  to  the  policeman  and  to  another,  and  left  one  out- 
side, and  the  threatened  to  me,  as  she  had  threatensd  before,  to  throw  herself  oot  of 
the  window.  She  said  there  were  a  great  many  ways  in  which  she  eonld  destroy  her- 
selL  The  polioemen  went  «p  stsirs  to  her  door,  end  afterwards  they  got  in.  They 
«oald  not  get  in  by  the  door.  They  told  her  who  they  were.  There  was  a  eonsenrs- 
tory  lesding  into  one  of  Mrs.  Camming'B  rooms ;  I  told  the  polioemsn  if  he  got  into  the 
•onservstory,  by  a  ebux  and  table,  he  could  get  into  the  room.  He  got  in  in  that  way. 
The  coachman  broke  the  window,  and  the  seijeant  of  the  polioe  entered  Mrs.  Cumming's 
xQom ;  he  then  opened  the  door  and  allowed  tiie  policeman  and  I  to  go  into  the  room. 
The  pH[ilioemaB  stnmUed ;  she  sereamed  out;  I  could  not  say  whether  it  was  murder,  but 
«he  swore  at  him  for  getting  through  the  window.  He  said  to  her  "  I  am  come  to 
fioteot  you."  She  ssid,  **  Yon  are  sot  come  to  protect  me ;  you  are  a  person  in  dis- 
4[uise  come  to  take  me  to  the  sudhouse."  After  a  very  short  tims  the  policeman  left. 
Mrs.  Cumming  was  f  uiet  after  the  polioemsn  went  that  night.  1  afterwards  sent  the 
eosohman  to  Mr.  Hntehineon's ;  I  ssked  him  at  the  ssme  time  to  oaU  for  Mr.  Thorn, 
4md  he  told  me  he  would  do  so,  and  he  did  not  do  so.  —  I  asked  yon  whether  you 
desired  him  to  go  to  Mr.  Thorn  ?  It  is  written  in  my  statement,  and  I  must  state  it 
40  you,  must  I  not  f  —  We  hate  a  great  deal  to  do.  So  hare  L  Mr.  Haynes  oame  on 
the  same  ereaing.  When  he  eame,  he  was  shewn  into  Mrs.  Cumming^s  bsd-room,  and 
he .  ssked  the  old  dsme  "  what  was  up  now  ?  **  —  Were  yon  present  st  the  time  ?  No, 
I  was  not.  I  went  for  BCr.  Thorn  by  Mr.  Haynes  coming  there.  Mr.  Thorn  wss  her 
•ohoitor,  and  I  thought  it  was  my  place  to  go  there  and  tdl  him ;  that  was  on  Monday 
or  Tuesday;  when  I  oame  back  1  was  shut  out.  On  the  Sunday  night,  Mr.  Haynes 
iiad  sent  a  man  named  Clarke  and  his  wife.  That  was  the  way  I  left  Mrs.  Cumming's 
sendee.  She  had  five  cats ;  they  were  kept  oontinuslly  in  Mrs.  Cumming^s  room ;  it 
was  in  a  dirty  filthy  state.  I  slept  in  Mrs.  Cumming^s  room ;  I  hsTe  felt  it  ever  since, 
■and  I  dare  say  I  shall  till  the  dsy  of  my  death.  She  would  not  allow  the  room  to  be 
ioleaned.  In  the  drawing-room  underneath  where  Mrs.  Cumming  slept,  there  was  the 
wet  came  down  through  the  oeiling  in  coosequence  of  the  cats  being  kept  there.  I 
4lare  say  the  stains  are  on  the  boards  now,  or  there  have  been  new  boards.  I  do  not 
think  snything  else  could  tske  the  stsins  out,  they  were  such  filthy  stsins.  The 
^dinners  were  dressed  in  her  room,  except  three  joints.  The  cats  had  a  medical  atten- 
4»iA;  his  name  was  '*  Dr.  Willisms."  Dr.  Caldwell  used  to  find  the  room  ofiensive ; 
he  wished  to  have  the  window  and  the  door  open,  and  she  told  him  he  wsnted  to  kill 
her  like  all  the  rest  of  them.  Whenever  any  stranger  came,  whatever  passion  she  was 
in,  she  would  sit  down  and  smile  as  ii  nothing  had  happened.  She  would  sit  up  till 
four  or  five  in  the  morning  talking  about  her  property  and  her  family,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Ha]mes  robbing  her,  and  about  Mrs.  Hutchinson.  Dr.  Csldwdl  sent  her  two  bottles 
<»f  medicine  every  week.  —  Wss  Dr.  Caldwell  aware  that  she  did  not  take  the  medicine  ? 
He  could  not  be  ofi"  it,  because  the  bottles  of  medicine  were  placed  on  the  mantel-shelf 
before  him.  I  was  not  aware  of  the  address  of  Mr.  Inoe  till  after  I  had  left  Mrs.  Cum- 
ming.—  Do  you  recoUeet  anything  about  poison  in  milk?  Mrs.  Cumming  said  she 
had  some  mUk,  that  it  was  analysed  by  Dr.  Hale  and  Mr.  Ingram,  and  that  there  was 
found  a  small  portion  of  arsenic  in  it.  Mr.  Haynes  had  sent  her  about  two  dozen 
•and-a-half  of  wine;  she  said  it  wss  like  bog-water;  that  it  was  nothing  but  poison, 
«nd  that  she  sent  it  back  again.  Mrs.^  Hutchinson  sent  her  some  grspes,  and  she 
would  not  accept  of  them ;  she  was  frightened  of  being  poisoned  becsuse  she  wss  con- 
nected with  Bobert  Haynes.  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  Dr.  Caldwell,  and  Miss  Hunt  were 
the  only  persons  who  visited  her  while  I  wss  there. 

Cross-examined. — ^When  I  fiirst  went  to  Mrs.  Cumming,  Mrs.  Todd  and  her  niece 
were  there.  I  introduced  into  the  house  some  persons  of  the  name  of  Hickey.  I  am 
an  Irishwoman.  I  do  not  know  that  the  Hiekeys  are  Irish.  The  mother  introduced 
her  daughter.  I  did  describe  myself  in  my  affidavit  as  **  extremely  mild  and  not  of  a 
<quarrelsome  disposition."  —  How  did  yon  remove  Mrs.  Cumming  firom  the  window  ? 
By  turning  her  round  by  the  aroL  —  Of  coarse  in  an  extremely  mild  manner?  Yes ; 
that  I  will  swear;  I  could  not  wrong  my  eonadenee  to  do  so.  —  Now  I  ask  you,  if  the 
•ooacbman  did  sot  go  op  stairs,  and  when  he  went  into  the  room  whether  the  table  in 
the  bed-room  was  not  thrown  down,  and  whether  Mrs.  Cumming  did  not  cbsrge  you 
with  ill-treating  her?  No;  certainly  not.  — That  yon  swear?  Yes.  —  Do  you 
lemember  Mr.  Haynes  eoming  tbers  ?  Yea.  -—  Did  Mrs.  Cusuning  charge  you  with 
kttt    Mo  I  sht  did  not. — Was  not  this  shmrl  prodooed,  and  did  not  Mrs. 
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Camming  say  thai  you  had  tied  tfaia  round  her,  and  tied  her  aims  in  Mr.  Uayneif 
yresenoe  ?  No.  —  Did  3roa  not  fold  jonr  aims,  and  stand  in  the  room  and  say,  that 
you  had  done  it,  and  would  do  it  again  ?  I  said  that  if  theie  was  a  doetor  there  tmm 
the  asylum  she  would  soon  be  boond  over.—  What  bad  yon  threatened  to  tie  her  down 
with?  I  do  not  know.  She  asked  me  what  she  eould  be  tied  down  with  ?  and  I  said  she 
•could  be  veiy  soon  secured ;  **  very  likely  I  eould  seenre  her."  —  Then  you  did  talk  to 
her  aboot  tying  her  down  with  the  shawl :  I  said  so ;  I  told  you  that  over  and  ofer 
again. —  Did  you  tcU  her  so  ?  No  I  did  not. —  Jost  this  moment  I  understood  yon 
to  say  that  you  did  tell  her  you  eould  easily  seeure  her.  I  say  what  I  did  say.  —  Did 
you  tell  her  yon  could  seeure  her  7  No.  —  Upon  yonr  solemn  oath  did  you  not  say  so 
just  now  ?  /  lold  her  I  could  very  $oon  iecure  her,  —  What  with  ?  I  do  not  know 
what  with.  —  Did  you  not  tell  her  with  a  shawl  ?  /  told  her  I  could  vse  the  ihawl, — 
Was  it  when  the  police  were  in  the  house  that  yon  told  her  you  could  seeure  her? 
After  the  police  left.  — I  thought  you  said  she  wss  perfectly  quiet  after  the  police  left? 
Yes.  —  After  the  police  had  left,  and  she  wse  quiet,  you  told  her  you  could  easily 
secure  her  ?  She  wanted  to  get  out  of  the  house,  and  I  said,  **  If  you  do  not  keep  quiet, 
you  will  be  settled  very  soon." —  Yon  made  a  statement  to  make  an  affidaTit  in  Chan- 
«ery  of  all  the  facts  yon  know  ?     Yes. 

The CoMMissioNEB. — Did  you  tell  Mr.  Turner  all  the  facts  yon  knew?.  Yea«— - 
(The  witness  being  asked  to  read  her  affidavit,  ssid  she  eonld  neither  read  nor  write. 
It  was  read  to  her ;  when  it  appeared  that  it  contained  no  refBienee  to  arsenic  being 
found  in  the  milk.) 

By  Mr.  Jambs. — ^When  did  yon  suggest  Ibr  the  first  time  about  the  wine  sent 
fh>m  Mr.  Haynes  being  poisoned;  there  is  not  a  word  of  it  in  the  affidavit?  I 
think  it  is  since ;  I  am  not  certain.  —  Who  is  this  Dr.  Williams,  the  doctor  who 
attended  the  cats  ?  I  do  not  know  where  he  is ;  if  you  look  in  the  Cfourt  Qtdde  yun. 
will  find  it.  —  You  never  saw  him  at  all  7  No ;  he  only  sent  his  bill  in. — Is  Hiekey 
here  to-day  ?  I  do  not  know.  —  When  did  you  last  see  her  to-day  7  I  saw  her  out- 
side. —  Did  you  not  tell  the  coachman  that  you  knew  Mrs.  Cumming  was  mad  directly 
you  saw  her  ?  Yes ;  and  so  she  was.  —  Yon  knew  it  directly  yon  saw  her  7  Anybody 
would  know  it.  — And  you  made  up  your  mind  directly  you  saw  her  that  she  was  mad  ? 
No.  I  was  discharged  on  the  drd  of  Februsry.  I  think  I  went  to  Mr.  Inoe's  on  the 
4th  or  5th.  —  Have  you  seen  much  of  Mr.  luce  lately  7  Mr.  Inoe  7  —  Yes ;  that  is 
what  I  said.  Yes.  —  Have  you  seen  him  frequently  7  No ;  I  met  Mr.  Hooper  at  Mr. 
Ince's.    Mr.  Turner  was  there ;  I  made  my  statement  there. 

JameM  Richards  examined. — ^I  am  a  pohceman.  In  February,  1851,  Howley-place 
formed  part  of  ray  district.  On  the  1st  Feb.,  sbout  hstf-psst  twelve,  I  heard  acreams 
from  Herbert  Villa.  56  D  came  up  at  the  time.  Mrs.  Cumming  threw  open  a  window 
on  the  first-floor  front.  She  screamed  for  some  minutes  before  the  window  was  thrown 
open.  We  showed  ourselves.  Mrs.  Cumming  said,  *<  Who  is  there  7"  I  said,  "  The 
police."  I  asked  her  what  was  the  matter  7  she  said  her  servant  was  going  to  kill  her. 
1  said.  **  Can  I  come  in  ?*'  She  said,  '*  Yes,  my  servant  will  open  the  door."  1  rang 
the  bell  and  the  servant  opened  the  door.  I  asked  what  was  the  matter  7  She  said 
her  mistress  was  in  a  state  of  insanity,  and  that  she  had  fastened  herself  into  her  rodm 
«tid  she  could  not  get  access  to  her.  She  stated  that  there  was  a  large  lire  in  her 
room,  and  she  was  afraid  Mrs.  Cumming  would  bum  herself.  She  then  showed  me 
and  the  other  man  the  door  leading  to  Mrs.  Cumming's  room.  I  knocked  at  the  door ; 
she  said,  "  Who  is  there 7"  I  said,  '*  Poliee ;"  she  said,  **  What  do  you  want?**  I  said, 
"  I  am  come  up  to  interfere  respecting  your  servant  who  is  going  to  kill  yon."  I  asked 
of  Mrs.  Cumming  whether  she  would  give  the  servant  in  chsrge,  she  said,  **  Ob,  yes, 
take  her  away."  I  said,  *'  I  must  see  you  personally  before  I  tiJce  the  charge ;"  I  said 
this  to  get  Mrs.  Cumming  to  open  the  door;  she  said,  *'  I  cannot,  I  am  undressed.*' 
Finding  that  she  would  not  open  the  door,  I  persuaded  the  coachman  and  the  servant- 
moid  to  break  open  the  door.  He  attempted  to  break  open  the  door  with  an  iron  bar. 
Finding  that  the  door  would  not  open  readily,  we  got  on  the  zinc  flat  at  the  top  of  the 
staircase.  The  coachman  broke  the  pane  of  glass  in  the  window  at  the  end  of  Mrs. 
Cumming's  room.  I  then  unhasped  the  window  and  got  in.  Mrs.  Cumming  seemed 
frightened  and  screamed  very  loud.  She  then  went  to  the  fh>nt  window,  I  believe 
with  the  intention  of  jumping  out  of  the  window.  I  endeavoured  to  calm  her. 
Policeman  D.  Parsons  was  standing  outoide:  she  said  to  him,  **  Who  is  that?"  The 
constable  said,  "  I  am  a  policeman."  She  said,  **  Yon  are  an  infernal  liar,  yon  are  not 
a  policeman,  but  a  keeper  from .  the  madhouse  in  disguise,  coae  to  take  nw  away.**    I 
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■  then  opened  the  bedroom  door  and  let  the  constable  in  and  the  sertant-maid.  Th^ 
eoachoian  said,  *'  Do  not  let  Mn.  Cnmming  know  that  I  am  here ;"  bat  toon  after 
that  he  showed  himself  to  Mrs.  Camming.  She  asked  him  liow  he  came  there.  I 
saw  a  cloth  laid  on  the  floor,  and  I  smelt  a  bad  smell.  I  left  Mrs.  Gumming  in  charge 
of  her  serrsnts ;  she  seemed  to  be  a  little  paciiied. 

Cross-examined. — I  neter  was  in  Mrs.  Cnmming^s  house  before.  Did  not  know 
Marf  Rainey.  —  When  the  window  was  open,  could  she  hare  thrown  herself  oat  if  she 
had  liked?  She  coold. — She  was  in  the  room  by  herself?  She  was.  —  Yon  got 
into  the  lady's  bed-room  ?  Yes.  —  And  first  she  peaceably  asked  you  what  yon  wanted  ? 
She  did.  —  Did  yon  happen  to  stumble  and  fall  head-foremost  ?     Unfortonately  I  did. 

Arthur  ParMoru  examinedi^ — A  policeman.  I  was  on  duty  on  the  1st  February  at 
Herbert-Tilla.  I  remember  Birs.  Gumming  throwing  open  the  window,  but  not  the 
word  **  murder."  1  heard  some  sort  of  scream.  (This  witness  generally  gave  the 
same  endenoe  as  the  preceding). 

Eleanor  Hiekey  examined. — ^The  wife  of  a  plasterer.  I  was  introduced  to  Mrs. 
Camming  either  the  last  week  in  Norember  or  the  first  week  in  December,  1850,  by 
Mary  Rainey,  one  of  the  witnesses  who  has  been  called.  I  took  my  daughter  Mary 
Ann,  who  was  then  twelve  years  of  age,  with  me.  She  asked  me  if  I  would  like  her 
to  come  out  to  sendee.  I  arranged  Uiat  my  daughter  should  go.  She  asked  Mary 
Ann  if  *she  was  fond  of  cats.  She  sud  *'  They  are  beautiful  creatures,  I  will  tell  yon 
their  names;*'  the  first  was  called  '« Vic,"  the  second  wss  **  Viz,"  the  third  "  Mrs* 
Thomas,"  the  next  **  Kitty,"  another  "  Tommy ;"  those  were  the  quantity  that  were  in 
the  room  at  the  time  I  knew  Mx«.  Cnmming.  My  danghter  was  there  about  seven 
weeks.  I  arranged  also  that  another  daughter,  Ellen,  should  go  into  Mrs.  Cummiog^s 
service  about  the  week  before  Chxistmas  (1850).  She  wished  to  engage  Ellen  as 
housemaid.  She  was  going  to  remove  to  Howley-place.  She  said  the  house  must  be 
kept  more  cleanly  than  the  one  she  was  in  then,  by  which  means  she  must  have  an 
extra  servant.  I  heard  complaints  about  wages  not  being  paid.  I  have  heard  a  state- 
meat  about  Mrs.  Gumming  having  taken  a  dialiko  to  her  daughters.  I  went  to  see 
Mrs.  Cnmming  when  my  eldest  daughter  had  been  there  about  a  week. —  Will  you 
state  what  Mrs.  Gumming  said  to  you,  or  you  to  her,  when  you  saw  her?  When  I 
first  came,  I  went  into  the  kitchen  and  took  a  small  portion  of  spirits,  which  I  always 
did  before  I  entered  her  room,  because  the  smell  was  so  truly  obnoxious  that  I  coold 
not  stand  it.  She  was  sitting  by  a  very  little  bit  of  fire  in  her  dressing-gown,  which 
she  generallSr  wore  extremely  dirty.  She  said  my  daughter  and  the  "*  mistress  of  the 
kitchen,'*  meaning  the  cook,  had  kept  her  without  a  bit  of  food  all  day;  that  they  would 
not  answer  the  bell,  nor  put  a  bit  of  fire  on«  I  offered  to  .fetch  her  something;  she 
says,  "  My  appetite  is  quite  gone ;  but  were  it  not,  I  cannot  afford  it."  My  daughter 
came  up.  Mrs.  Gumming  said,  pointing  to  the  cat's  table  on  the  floor,  **  Look,  Mrs. 
Hickey,  those  four  animals  have  got  dirty  plates.**  1  told  my  danghter  to  take  the 
dirty  plates  away  and  bring  clean  ones ;  and  Mrs.  Gumming  was  very  much  pleased. 
I  visited  Mrs.  Gumming  again  three  days  after;  she  said  to  me,  "  I  hare  signed  that 
cursed  will  in  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  parlour,  so  they  tell  me,  but  it  is  not  my  will,  and  I 
shall  send  for  Mr.  Thorn,  a  most  respectable  gentleman."  The  ceiling  of  the  drawing- 
room  was  nearly  falling  through  with  the  filth  from  the  cats,  and  on  the  carpet  and 
ground.  I  drew  her  attention  to  it,  I  said,  **  If  Hickey  has  this  to  do  he  will  have  to 
cut  all  this  ceiling  out."  I  went  to  her  sfter  her  removal  to  Maida-hiU  West  (to 
reside  with  her).  (Witness  described  a  dirty  act  of  Mrs.  Gamming,  which  she  repre- 
sented that  Mrs.  G.  had  done  expressly  to  annoy  the  servants).  I  dressed  her  on  one 
occasion  to  receive  Sir  Matthew  Wyatt,  who  was  to  come  to  sign  different  agreements 
about  the  house.  After  she  wss  dresseid  she  said,  "  Don't  I  look  nice  ?  because  you 
know,  Mrs.  Hickey,  Sir  Matthew  is  coming  as  a  courter."  I  says,  "  Sir  Matthew  is 
married,  Mrs.  Gumming;"  she  says,  *<  Oh  dear  me,  no,  it  is  a  mistake."  I  stayed  there 
five  days.  The  first  night  I  did  not  sleep  at  all;  I  was  apprehensive  of  something 
happening  to  Mrs.  Gumming,  from  what  I  had  observed  myself.  Mrs.  Gumming  said 
she  was  confident  there  woiUd  be  something  happen  to  her.  She  would  sit  np  at  night 
and  say  there  were  persons  coming  sbout  to  destroy  her,  and  take  her  to  a  madhouse; 
her  children  were  pursuing  her,  and  trying  to  get  her  confined,  that  they  might  take 
her  property  ftt>m  her.  I  left  my  daughter  Mary  Ann  there.  I  went  again  to  fetch 
ay  danghter  away.  I  am  convinced  there  was  no  complaint  against  Mary  Rainey. 
One  time  I  went  and  could  not  get  admission — a  Sunday  evening.  I  called  for  a 
chisel  and  hammer  of  my  httsband'i.    Mary  Rainey  spoke  to  me  at  the  door,  she  said 
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^  Things  hATe  taken  a  very  serious  turn."  I  went  again  on  the  Monday  morning.  A 
man  named  Clarke  came  to  the  door ;  he  brought  me  a  chisel.  The  next  time  I  went 
I  asked  for  the  hammer.  I  think  it  was  two  or  three  evenings  after  I  went  again,  and 
saw  three  vans  at  the  door.  I  waited  till  Sir  Matthew  Wyatt  came  to  the  door.  He 
made  some  inquiries  of  me.  I  got  a  cab  and  went  to  Mr.  Ince's.  I  saw  Mre.  Ince. 
I  then  went  to  Sloane*street,  to  a  Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Ince  was  there.  I  stated  to  Mr. 
Ince  what  had  happened.  Mr.  Ince  and  Mr.  Hooper  went  together  to  Sir  Matthew 
Wyatt.  I  knew  where  Mrs.  Ince  lived  before  this.  I  had  inqnired  who  were  her 
relations. 

Cross-examined. — How  many  of  the  Hickey  family  were  there  in  the  house  ?  My 
two  daughters  and  myself.  Mary  Rainey  was  there  all  along ;  she  introduced  the 
Hickey  family.  I  was  in  the  house  five  days.  Two  or  three  days  after  I  was  there  I 
looked  into  the  Directory  for  the  luces' address.  —  I  suppose  your  curiosity  was  a  little 
excited  ?  Not  at  all,  it  was  quite  a  different  feeling.  —  What  was  it  ?  It  was  a  feeling 
that  any  mother  would  have  towards  a  family,  and  upon  public  grounds.  —  Did  you  go 
down  to  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  when  Mrs.  Cumming  was  arrested  by  the  police  on  a 
charge  of  perjury  ?  Yes.  —  Were  you  there  ?  At  what  time  ?  —  I  will  tell  you  ;  you 
went  down  to  identify  Mrs.  Cumming  when  the  police  arrested  her  ?  Yes,  I  went  to 
Stamford-street.  —  I  believe  you  went  to  identify  her  ?  I  did  not  go  particularly  for 
that,  I  went  to  Mr.  Hutchinson's  house  for  my  husband's  hammer — for  that  very  day 
be  was  going  to  work.  —  What  I  was  asking  you  was,  whether  you  went  down  to 
identify  Mrs.  Cumming  in  order  that  she  might  be  arrested  ?  I  did  not.  —  You  swear 
that  ?  Not  particularly  for  that — what  I  went  particularly  for  was  my  husband's 
hammer.  —  Attend  to  me — upon  your  solemn  oath,  did  you  not  go  down  to  identify 
Mrs.  Cumming  to  be  arrested  by  the  police  ?  Not  when  I  left  my  own  home  to  go 
there ;  but  when  I  got  to  the  office,  they  asked  me  there  if  I  knew  Mrs.  Cumming  per- 
sonally, I  said  *'  Yes,  I  do."  —  What  office  ?  At  Stone  End  police-office.  —  What  took 
you  there — was  your  hammer  there  ?  Yon  will  not  allow  me  to  explain  where  my 
hammer  was.  Yes,  gentlemen,  you  may  laugh,  certainly.  When  I  went  for  the 
hammer,  Mrs.  Hutchinson  treated  me  very  unlike  a  lady,  and  said  there  was  nothing 
there  belonging  to  me,  and  that  Mrs.  Cumming  she  knew  nothing  of.  I  said,  **  If  you 
do  not  give  me  my  husband's  property,  or  tell  me  where  to  find  Mrs.  Cumming,  I  will 
compel  you ;"  and  as  I  went  out  I  thought  I  would  go  down  to  the  Stone  End  court— 
there  was  a  case  coming  on  thercy  and  I  met  a  gentleman  named  Jones,  He  said, 
"  Where  are  you  going,  Mrs.  Hickey  ?"  We  went  to  the  Stone  End  court  togetlier.  I 
did  not  go  in.  When  he  came  out,  an  officer  came  and  said,  "  Should  you  know  Mrs. 
Cumming,  provided  you  saw  her  ?"  I  said  "  Yes."  He  (Jones)  said,  "You  had  better  go 
down  with  this  officer,  because  they  want  somebody  to  identify  her — they  are  going  to 
take  Mrs.  Cumming  upon  a  warrant."  When  we  went  down,  there  was  a  clerk  from 
some  office.  The  officer  knocked  at  the  door,  and  the  servant  opened,  and  we  all  went 
in.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  came  to  the  door,  and  said,  "  She  is  not  here."  I  said,  ^*  You  know 
she  is  here — officers,  I  am  confident  she  is  here."  The  officer  then  said,  *'  To  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  hold  a  warrant,  and  you  must  allow  me  to  search  the  house."  She  said, 
**  Wait  a  minute :"  she  went  to  lock  the  door ;  there  is  a  middle  door  in  the  passage ; 
I  saw  that  her  intention  was  to  lock  the  door,  and  said,  '*  Officers  do  your  duty^  and 
proceed  up  stairs."  —  You  went  to  identify  her  ?  At  that  time.  —  Were  you  in  the 
drawing-room  with  the  police  when  she  was  arrested?  Sir  ?  —  You  heard  me  ?  7  was; 
but  the  door  was  not  open.  —  Were  you  in  the  drawing-room  when  she  was  arrested  ? 
No ;  the  door  was  not  open  during  the  time  I  was  there.  —  Were  you  in  the  drawing- 
room  ?  YeSy  and  the  old  lady  was  in  her  bed-room.  —  Were  you  in  the  drawing-room 
with  the  police  ?  Yes.  —  Did  Mr.  Haynes  order  you  off  the  premises  ?  Mr.  Haynes 
asked  me  what  I  wanted?  I  said,  "  Sir,  I  have  an  interest  in  the  case."  —  What  Mr. 
Jones  was  it  you  saw  about  this  arrest  ?  Mr.  Ebenezer  Jones.  —  Had  you  seen  him 
-before  ?  Yes.  —  Where  had  you  seen  him  ?  I  will  not  be  certain.  —  I  think  I  can 
inform  you.  I  cannot  exactly  recollect. — Wliere  have  you  seen  him?  I  think  the 
first  time  was  at  Mr.  Ince's.  —  How  shortly  had  you  seen  him  before  you  went  to 
identify  this  lady  ?  Two  or  three  days.  —  Where  ?  Am  I  compelled  to  answer  that 
question?  —  If  you  wish  to  be  believed.  At  an  attorney's  office  in  the  city,  Mr. 
Turnley^s.  —  Was  he  the  man  that  went  with  the  police  to  arrest  the  old  lady  ?  No, 
—  Did  you  not  say  you  met  him  ?  Certainly.  —  Is  that  the  Mr.  Jones  you  met  about 
the  police  to  identify  the  old  lady,  that  you  met  at  Mr.  Ince's  ?  Yes. — Did  you  see 
Mr.  Jones  after  that  ?    I  saw  him  the  following  day— he  called  on  me  at  my  place;  he 
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ealled  to  speak  to  me  about  Mrs.  CnmiDiDg,  and  about  the  affiur.  (Witness  at  first 
reftised  to  say  what  he  came  aboat,  then  said) :  Jones  said  there  was  a  case  coming* 
forward  against  Mrs.  Gumming  and  Robert  Haynes  that  would  rerj  much  surprise 
me. — Did  you  see  Mr.  Jones  with  Mr.  Hooper?  Never  but  once,  since  I  came 
here — they  were  walking  about  together.  —  I  thought  you  said  that  when  yon  took 
Mary  Ann  you  were  introduced  to  the  fire  oats ;  when  yon  were  introduced  to  those 
eats,  the  place  was  filthy  dirty,  and  smelt  very  bad  ?  Yea.  —  And  you  left  your  daughter 
there  notwithstanding ?  Yes.  —  Three  weeks  after  you  sent  another  daughter?  Yes. 
—  Were  you  at  Mr.  Rumsey's  more  than  once?  I  do  not  think  I  were,  but  I  cannot 
charge  my  memory  with  that.  —  What  took  yon  to  Mr.  Rumsey's?  I  think  I  went 
diere  with  Mr.  Jones  (Ebenexer).  —  Have  you  the  slightest  doubt  about  it  ?  I  am  a 
person  that  has  a  little  family  to  see  to,  and  I  do  not  bother  my  brains  about  all  these 
sort  of  thiogs. — Did  Mr.  Ebeneser  Jones  take  you  to  Mr.  Rumsey's  ?  To  the  beet  of 
my  knowledge,  I  beliere  be  did.  —  Were  you,  besides  being  at  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  to 
identify  the  old  lady  when  she  was  arrested,  were  yon  before  the  magistrate,  Mr.  Gilbert 
A'Beckett,  at  Stone  End  ?  I  was  in  eourt,  but  was  never  questioned.  —  You  were  there 
at  the  time  you  were  about  the  hammer  ?    Yes ;  but  I  never  got  the  hammer. 

Martf  Ann  Hichetf  examined. — ^The  daughter  of  the  laat  witness.  Went  into  Mrs. 
Cnmming's  service  about  three  weeks  before  Christmas.  I  was  principally  in  the  bed- 
room. Mrs.  Gumming  took  all  her  meals  there.  I  read  the  newspi^r  and  attended 
to  the  oats.  The  cats  had  napkins  and  plates.  I  used  to  out  up  their  victuals.  She 
has  threatened  to  cut  my  throat  about  the  cats.  I  was  cutting  up  the  cat's  meat,  and 
•he  said  I  was  not  doing  it  properly ;  she  said  if  I  did  not  mind,  she  would  cut  my 
throat.  She  seemed  angry;  she  had  a  small  dinner^knife  in  her  hand.  That  was  said 
in  a  manner  that  frightened  me — I  thought  she  meant  it  —  Do  you  remember  at  any 
time  her  being  angry  about  some  knives  and  forks?  Yes;  she  waa  having  some 
dinner,  and  she  asked  me  to  bring  her  a  knife  and  fork,  and  I  took  her  a  fork  with  two 
prongs ;  she  said  she  did  not  want  that,  and  I  took  her  the  basket.  She  took  up  a 
small-handled  knife,  and  she  said,  *'  It  looks  very  tempting,  don't  it  ?"  She  says,  **  If 
you  don't  mind,  I  will  cut  your  throat  with  it."  I  ran  out  of  the  room.  I  did  not 
think  it  was  joke,  she  ground  her  teeth  together.  The  windows  were  never  opened. 
She  would  not  have  the  door  opened  if  she  knew  it  All  the  filth  of  the  cats  was  left 
under  the  bed.  There  was  a  box  underneath  the  bed,  nearly  half  fhlL  I  could  not  see 
ifhetber  there  was  any  tandj  because  it  was  underneath,  Mrs.  Gumming  herself  was 
dirty  in  her  person.  —  Do  you  remember  ever  hearing  Mrs.  Gumming  say  anything 
about  doing  anything  to  hersdf  ?  I  have  not  heard  her  say  so.  She  swore  very  much. 
There  was  no  cause  fbr  her  being  angry. 

Cross-examined. — I  am  thirteen  years  old.  —  Your  mother  having  been  five  days  in 
the  house  with  you,  and  seeing  all  that  was  going  on,  she  left  you  there  as  servant  ? 
Yes  ;  I  had  not  been  there  long  befbre  Mrs.  Comming  wanted  to  see  my  sister  Ellen. 
My  mother  went  away  after  stopping  there  five  days,  and  left  us  both  there.  —  When 
was  it  Mrs.  Camming  talked  abcmt  cutting  your  throat?  After  I  had  been  there  about 
two  weeks.  —  Was  it  befbre  your  mother  came  to  stay  the  five  days?  Yes.  —  When 
your  mother  came  to  stay,  did  you  tell  her  ?  Yes.  —  What  did  she  say  ?  She  took 
me  away,  and  then  Mrs.  Gumming  wanted  me  again.  —  Before  she  took  you  away  had 
she  sent  the  other  daughter  there,  your  sister  ?  Yes,  that  was  after  I  had  told  her 
about  cutting  my  throat.  I  was  not  very  frightened  then.  I  remember  Mary  Rainey 
being  there ;  she  and  Mrs.  Gumming  were  always  quarrelling.  —  Am  I  wrong  in 
imagining  fh>m  my  learned  friend's  examination  that  each  cat  had  a  table-napkin  ? 
There  was  not  while  I  was  there ;  the  cloth  was  spread  upon  the  carpet,  and  then  the 
meat  was  put  upon  the  cloth,  and  a  cup  of  milk  by  the  side  of  each  plate.  Mary 
Rainey  did  not  like  the  cats,  because  she  had  to  clean  the  room. 

Re-examined. — The  cats  did  not  have  a  dean  cloth  every  day;  once  a  week. 

By  the  Commissioner. — In  Herbert  Villa  there  was  no  box  under  the  bed;  the 
mess  was  cleaned  up  as  they  did  it  I  went  back  willingly  to  live  with  Mrs.  Gum- 
ming. I  was  not  very  frightened  when  I  went  back.  —  We  have  been  told  that  once 
or  twice  you  laughed  at  her  ?  Yes ;  she  used  to  shake  her  hands  about,  and  I  could 
not  help  laughing.  —  Did  you  ask  your  mother  to  take  you  away?  No;  but  Mrs. 
Cumraing  said  she  would  not  have  me  in  the  house; 

EUen  2%omson  examined. — ^I  am  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Hickey.  I  am  just  turned 
sixteen.  I  was  in  Mrs.  Gumming's  service  about  three  weeks,  at  the  Qneen's-road, 
Thesseottdday  I  wa^tlmpsshestidlwasad-— dUttladslhuiding^-^— «    I  had  done 
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noihiag  to  offend  her.  She  tet  dm  to  dean  th«  mU's  toil  wliioh  wat  iiadeniaAtli  tbe  ML 
While  I  was  there  I  went  up  seyeral  timee  end  deaned  it  away.  Oaee  aht  ordered  mm 
to  bring  np  some  plates.  She  took  one  of  tbea  and  threw  it  at  Be,  aad  stanped  al 
me.  I  had  done  nothing  to  give  her  any  offenee.  At  another  tine,  I  took  ont  the 
aaneepan  with  some  potatoes,  as  she  wovld  not  have  them  on  the  table,  and  when  la 
the  act  of  giving  her  tbe  potatoes  she  took  up  a  poker,  when  being  frightened  I  ran  to 
the  door.  She  held  the  poker  to  me,  and  stared  at  me.  She  aaid  she  did  not  mean  to 
eirike  me.  I  then  said,  why  did  yon  take  the  poker?  She  refdied,  **  To  gifeit  to  you, 
madam,  to  poke  the  fire."  —  Have  you  hemrd  her  say  anythteg  about  Mary  Baineyf 
Yea,  when  Mary  came  up  with  a  turkey,  she  said  when  Mary  was  gone,  ahe  only  eanw 
sneaking  for  wine.  On  one  oeeasion,  when  she  was  very  bad,  we  would  keep  th« 
knives  from  her,  but  on  one  oceasion  she  took  the  knives  under  her  arm,  and  said, 
so  help  her  God,  she  woald  not  part  with  them.  After  being  with  her  three  weeks,  I 
left,  fbeling  Tery  frightened,  and  not  thinking  it  eafe  to  be  with  her. 

Cross-examined.  I  had  never  been  in  service  before.  My  little  auter  had  been  in 
the  place  about  a  fortnight  when  my  mother  took  me  there.  I  saw  my  mother,  perhaps, 
mors  than  once  a  week  when  I  was  there.  My  mother  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Mmy 
Bainey's.  —  When  was  it  you  told  your  mother  she  stamped  at  you,  and  frightened 
you  with  the  poker,  and  gnashed  her  teeth.  The  first  time  after  she  did  iL — I  beUero 
you  stopped  there  till  you  were  discharged  ?  Tea.  Mrs.  Cumming  diseharged  ma» 
I  refoaed  to  go  at  first  until  my  wages  were  paid.  My  wagee  were  Si.  a-year.  Mrs. 
Gumming  was  going  to  pay  me  li.  for  the  month,  inetead  of  my  stopping  a  month,  Iml 
took  it  back  again,  and  said  she  would  pay  my  mother,  and  whan  my  mother  eame  upm 
she  paid  my  mother  15s.  Mary  Rainey  and  Mrs.  Cumming  quarrdled  about  eyery- 
thing.  —  Was  Mary  Rainey  a  very  mild  person  ?  No,  not  very  violent,  she  is  rather 
paaaionate.  —  You  ssy  she  took  the  poker  and  held  it  up ;  where  was  she,  stending  in 
the  room  ?  Sitting  by  the  fire. — Did  she  not  say  she  took  that  up  to  etur  the  fin  f 
Yes. — Aad  did  you  not  take  it  from  her?  Yee. — Did  yoa  not  atir  the  fire?  Ye8» 
—  And  did  you  not  pat  it  down  again?  Yes. —  Is  thai  all  thai  happened?  Yea» 
She  conversed  with  me  mildly  and  quietly  about  religion.  —  She  never  struck  yoa  ? 
Ko.  — You  toU  sU  this  to  your  mother  about  tbe  stamping  and  staring?  Yea. — And 
she  left  you  there  till  yon  were  discharged  ?    Yes. 

By  the  CoMMissioMBm^— Mrs.  Camming  would  give  Mary  Baiaey  money  to  baj 
things.  Sometimes  she  would  give  her  a  note  to  obangei  She  had  brandy  uid  water 
two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Simeon  Thome,  examined. — ^I  am  an  attorney,  in  Bemers-atrect.  On  the  16th  of 
November,  1850,  a  person  came  to  me  from  Mra.  Camming,  desiring  me  to  oall  vpoA 
hei  in  Queen's-rosd.  I  had  an  interview  with  her.  She  sppeared  exceedingly  intok 
Tbe  room  wss  very  offensive,  it  was  quite  devmd  of  all  atmoapherie  air.  I  obeerved  a 
vaat  number  of  cats  in  the  room,  probably  there  were  five  or  six.  She  wished  to  eonoalt 
me  on  her  sffaira.  She  told  me  she  had  employed  Mr.  Robert  Haynea,  aad  she  stated 
to  md  the  manner  in  which  she  had  become  acquainted  with  him.  She  related  thai 
ahe  had  had  a  commission  of  lunacy  againat  her,  and  that  ahe  had  been  examined 
before  the  Commissioner,  and  that  on  that  oceaaion  Mr.  Haynea  was  present  caaualljt 
and  undertook  her  case  for  her  with  her  sanotion.  She  then  complained  that  aha 
eould  not  get  any  money  from  him,  that  he  had  had  many  thoosaad  poands  of  bar 
money.  I  ssked  her  if  she  had  ever  had  any  aoconnt.  She  wished  me  to  remove  tha 
pepeiB  out  of  his  hands.  She  said  that  Mr.  Robert  Haynee  had  all  the  deeda  aad 
papers,  and  that  she  could  give  me  no  information  of  what  her  property  oonaiated.  On 
the  21st  of  November,  I  saw  Mr.  Haynea.  I  applied  for  his  bill  of  costs.  He  otgeeted 
to  furnish  any  accoant,  as  it  had  been  fumiehed  over  and  over  again.  He  said  aha 
owed  him  500/.  or  OOO/.  for  costs ;  and  if  J  wished  to  remove  the  pepem  from  hia 
hands,  it  must  be  upon  the  usual  understanding  to  pay  what  should  be  Ibnnd  due  to 
him.  He  said  it  would  take  some  time  to  moke  out  his  bill  of  costs.  (Some  oorra*' 
spondence  between  Mr.  Thome,  Mr.  Haynee,  and  Mrs.  Cumming,  rdating  to  a 
meeting  and  the  acooonte,  waa  then  read.)  Mrs.  Cnmming^s  letter,  in  her  own 
handwriting,  wss  ss  follows — **  Mrs.  Cumming  presente  her  complimento  to  Mr. 
Thome,  and  will  thank  him  to  call  at  00,  QueenVroad,^  Begant's-park,  between  the 
hours  of  five  or  six  o'clock  to-morrow  evening."  On  tbe  2drd  of  November,  1800, 
there  is  an  entry  in  my  attendance-book;  **  Mrs.  Cumming — Attandad  yon  bf 
apf  ointment  at  your  hanae,  when  yon  laUted  tha  etoenmetaneea  of  yanr  eaaa, 
and  tha  atata  olyoni  aflbhaa,  —d  paartanlatif  aa 
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mantgenent  of  same ;  and  it  was  determined  I  should  applj  again  for  tbeir  account 
and  bill  of  costs,  and  afterwards  see  yoa  thereon."  I  alluded  to  the  account  which 
had  been  sent  She  denied  having  received  a  snm  of  79(.  stated  in  that  aeooont. 
(The  witness  then  went  into  a  long  detail  of  conversations  vrith  Mrs.  Cumming 
relating  to  her  property.  The  points  referred  to  all  form  the  subject  of  inquiry  in 
Mrs.  Cumming's  personal  examination  by  the  Commissioner.) 

(During  Mr.  Thome*s  examination  Mrs.  Cumming  came  into  the  Court) 

The  CoMMissioNBB,  addressing  Mrs.  Cumming.— Do  you  know  this  gentleman 
(pointing  to  Mr.  Thome).  I  saw  him  once,  sir;  he  intruded  himself  upon  me  before 
I  came  down  stairs.  —  Are  we  speaking  of  Uie  same  person  ?  I  mentioned  his  name. 
(At  the  request  of  the  Commissioner,  the  witness  held  up  his  hand.) 

A  Juryman. — What  is  his  name,  Mrs.  Cumming  ?  Thorne,  sir.  He  has  been 
at  my  house  at  various  times,  and  I  might  not  have  seen  him. 

The  CoMMissiONBB. — ^You  are  infirm,  and  obliged  to  see  people  in  your  bed-room  ? 

Mn.  Cumming. — Yes. 

Witness. — Sometimes  she  was  quite  unable  to  give  me  any  account  whatever ;  on 
these  occasions  I  have  noticed  she  was  too  ill,  merely  expressing  that  she  wished  to 
see  Mr.  Haynes. 

Mra.  Cumming.'^'YeB,  I  was  too  iU,  and  no  gentleman  would  have  obtruded  himself 
upon  me  in  that  state,  and  I  do  not  go  behind  his  back  to  say  so. 

Witness  continued. — I  had  a  long  conversation  with  her  on  the  1 1th  of  December. 
She  said  she  had  found  a  will.  She  gave  it  to  me  at  the  time.  There  are  some  red 
ink  alterations.    I  believe  in  Mr.  Robert  Haynes'  handwriting. 

A  Juror. — It  is  not  si^ed. 

Sir  F.  Thesigkb. — No ;  it  is  the  mere  draft  of  a  will. 

You  were  going  on  to  state,  that  you  called  her  attention  to  the  fact  of  there  being 
nothing  in  her  will  in  favour  of  her  family  ?  I  asked  her  if  it  was  her  wish  to  leave 
those  legacies  in  that  way.  **  Certainly  not,"  she  said ;  she  had  revoked  the  whole 
of  the  legacies  to  Mr.  Robert  Haynes. 

Mrs,  Cumming. — That  is  a  falsity. 

The  Witness.'— 1  am  very  clear  upon  the  subject.  I  wished  to  take  instructions,  as 
it  was  her  wish  I  should  make  her  will.  I  unshed  to  take  her  instructions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  that  will.  —  With  reference  to  her  family,  what  did  she  say?  I  was 
then  proceeding  to  say,  that  I  asked  her  how  she  wished  to  dispose  of  her  property. 
/  was  now  taking  her  instructions  for  her  will.  I  said  you  can  easily  revoke  that  will. 
We  can  easily  hare  another  will  executed  the  moment  it  is  your  desire.  You  are  in  a 
fit  state  of  health.  She  said  she  would  revoke  her  legacies  to  all  the  Haynes*.  When 
I  came  to  Miss  Hunt,  I  asked  who  Miss  Hunt  was.  She  said  Miss  Hunt  was  an  old 
acquaintance,  she  would  wish  to  leave  her  a  legacy.  Would  she  leave  anything  to  her 
relations  ?  She  immediately  became  exceedingly  excited,  and  said ;  "  Never  mention 
their  names  to  me,  never  mention  them  again,  sir,"  How  would  you  give  your  pro- 
perty ?  **  To  any  one  who  is  kind  to  me,"  she  said.  However,  I  could  take  no 
instmctions  for  a  will.  —  She  was  not  in  a  state  at  that  time  to  give  you  any  instruc- 
tions fur  a  will  ?  Certainly  not.  On  the  20th  of  Jannary,  1851, 1  saw  her  about  the 
house,  Herbert  Villa,  which  she  had  taken.  She  sent  to  me.  It  might  have  been  the 
coachman,  or  Mary  Rainey,  who  came  for  me.  She  had  entered  into  all  the  matters 
without  consulting  me.  The  agreement  was  signed  by  Sir  Matthew  Wyatt,  and  trti- 
nessed  by  me.  On  the  28th  of  January,  I  stated  to  her,  among  other  things,  that  Mr. 
Haynes  bad  said,  that  instead  of  anything  being  doe  ftt)m  him,  there  was  a  balance  of 
500/L  or  600/.  due  to  him.  Sfie  rose  up  in  fur  seat  in  a  state  of  excitement,  and  said ; 
**It  is  a  vile  conspiracy."  Mrs.  Hutchinson  was  there,  and  she  was  evidently  under 
her  influence,  and  she  sat  down  and  was  quiet. 

Mrs.  Cumming. — That  cannot  be  true,  I  could  not  have  got  up  from  my  seat, 
because  I  was  in  bed. 

Witness. — I  did  say  there  wos  one  exception,  when  I  did  not  see  her  in  her  bed-room, 
it  was  in  Ho wley -place.  She  sat  down,  and  it  struck  me  she  was  still  under  the 
influence  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  or  of  something  she  had  been  partaking  of,  and  that  it 
would  be  perfectly  useless  entering  into  business  on  that  occasion. 

Mrs.  Cumming.^lt  is  very  unmanly  in  a  man  saying  that,  when  he  is,  perhaps,  in 
.the  habit  of  doing  it  himself. 

Witneu.'-'l  remember  Mrs.  Rainey  coming  to  my  ofllces,  and  giving  me  information 
of  what  had  occurred  on  the  dd  of  Febmary  at  Herbert  VfHU,    I  went  np  to  the  house. 
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I  could  not  gain  admission.  Tlie  fiirnitiire  was  being  removed.  A  senrant  called 
upon  me,  and  I  desired  ber  to  make  inquiries  where  Mrs.  Gumming  had  remoYcd  to» 
and  through  her  I  learned  that  she  had  been  taken  to  104,  Sumford-street.  I  went 
there  and  could  not  get  admission.  I  afterwards  got  a  note  signed  by  Mra.  Camming^ 
desiring  me  not  to  call  again  or  trouble  myself  about  her  attairs.  In  the  mouth  of 
Notember  last,  I  heard  she  was  in  Eflfhi  Hall  Asylum.  I  called  on  her  there.  I  was 
permitted  to  see  her  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Elliott,  the  proprietor. .  She  said,  "  I  do 
not  want  to  see  you ;  lesTO  my  room."  She  aaid  I  had  deceived  her,  and  wronged 
her.  "  I  do  not  want  to  hear  you,  I  won't  hear  a  word.*'  She  refhsed  to  have  any 
communication  with  me.  The  attendant  said,  **  Do  not  excite  yoarself."  She  then 
•aid,  "  If  you  can  get  me  some  money  that  is  a  difTerent  thing,  that  is  the  point"  I 
said,  **  If  I  was  allowed  time,  that  I  dare  say  I  could  get  her  some  money  for  her 
property."    Then  she  said  again,  '*  Then  I  will  talk  to  you." 

Cross-examined. — I  was  iotrodooed  to  Mrs.  Cnroming  by  Mr.  Fase,  my  brother-in- 
law.  He  is  a  silversmith.  She  had  applied  to  Mr.  Fase  to  recommend  her  a  solicitor. 
When  I  went,  it  was  Todd  who  let  me  in.  Mrs.  Gumming  appeared  to  be  in  aa 
•xtremely  debilitated  state.  There  was  a  total  loss  of  mental  capacity.— Show  me 
the  entries  (in  witness's  book)  where  yon  begin  your  transactions  with  Mrs.  Gum- 
ming. Friday,  l.'>th  of  November,  1850.  This  is  the  first  entry;  "Attending  you, 
and  conference  on  your  affairs,  and  I  was  to  apply  to  Robert  Haynes,  solidtor,  for 
the  account  of  the  rents,  &c.  received  by  him."  Yes.  —  That  was  the  entry  you 
made  in  reference  to  a  person  who  appeared  to  have  no  mental  edacity?  — Do  yoa 
recollect  producing  to  Mr.  Haynes  Mrs.  Comming's  written  authority  ?  Yea,  after- 
wards, and  I  will  tell  you  why  I  did.  The  reason  was  for  my  ulterior  proceedings, 
and  having  some  doubts  about  Mrs.  Gnmming's  state  of  mind,  I  thought  it  right  to 
have  something  under  her  hand.  —  Now  will  you  explain  what  the  produotion  of 
Mrs.  Cumming^s  written  authority  to  Mr.  Haynes  conld  possibly  have  to  do  with  yonr 
doubu  as  to  her  state  of  mind ;  because,  if  you  thought  her  of  unsound  mind,  what 
was  the  use  of  her  written  authority  ?  In  point  of  law  it  would  be  none.  — What 
reason  was  there  why  you  should  show  that  to  Mr.  Haynes  ?  I  can  see  no  other 
reason,  than  that  1  required  in  a  proper  manner  all  deeds  and  papers  I  had  pre* 
viously  written  to  him  for. — The  reason  you  urged  just  now  wss,  that  you  had  soma 
doubts  of  Mrs.  Cnmming's  soundness  of  mind.  **  The  bull  put  his  head  out  of  the 
window,  and  so  she  died,  and  he  married  the  gardener."— What  poaaible  connexion 
can  there  be  between  your  showing  that  to  Mr.  Haynes  and  your  doubts  of  the  lady'a 
soundness  of  mind  ?  I  conceived  the  question  as  such,  and  one  that  would  be  better 
answered  by  the  jury  by  their  verdict  in  this  ease.  Whether  right  or  wrong  I  chose 
to  get  it,  and  I  did  that. — ^Wben  was  it  that  the  circumstance  took  place  with  regard 
to  taking  the  house?  The  21st of  January,  1891.- Did  yoa  attest  that  agreement? 
Yes.  —  Mrs.  Gumming  being  a  party  executing  it  ?    Certainly. 

(Seijeant  Wilkins  then  requested  the  witness  to  read  the  snbaeqnent  entries  of  hia 
attendances  and  conferences  with  Mrs.  Gumming,  some  of  which  will  be  fbnnd  in  his 
examination  in  chief.) 

It  was  on  the  21st  of  October,  1891,  that  I  went  to  Eflhi  HalL — ^Did  any  one  go 
with  you  ?  **  Having  ascertained  that  Mr.  Turner,  aolidtor,  was  acquainted  with 
your  present  place  of  residence ;  writing  to  him  requeating  to  be  informed  thereof  in 
order  to  obtain  an  interview."  tJpon  which  I  and  3dr.  Turner  went  together.  —  When 
did  you  first  correspond  with  Mr.  Turner  ?  On  July  1st,  1851.  —  When  did  yoa  first 
see  Mr.  Ince,  or  Mr.  Hooper?  I  never  saw  Mr.  Hooper  at  all,  to  my  knowledge, 
nntil  I  saw  bim  here.  Mr.  Ince  called  about  the  time,  after  the  removal  of  the  goods 
nt  Paddington  (Herbert  Villa)  in  February.— Will  you  look  and  see  whether  there 
is  any  entry  of  your  interview  with  Mr.  Ince  ?  On  the  15th  of  February  Mr.  Inoe 
called  on  me,  and  I  charge  it  to  Mrs.  Gumming.  On  the  tfth  of  March  Mr.  Ince 
eame  to  me  sgaio,  "  Conferring  reapecting  Mrs.  Camming,  and  your  determination  to 
proceed  with  the  Commission  of  Lunacy." — In  yonr  aflldavit  youaay, "that  on  the 
fbllowing  day  I  went  to  Herbert  Villa  aforeaaid."  You  told  ua  yesterday  you  were 
refused  admitunce.  Were  you  not  told,  at  the  aame  time,  that  Mrs.  Gumming  was  vary 
ill  in  bed,  and  could  not  be  seen?  Yes,  the  person  said  she  wss  too  ill  to  be  seen. 
You  say  in  your  afKdavit,  that  you  fluently,  ainee  the  12th  of  February,  had  aeen 
the  hite  servanu  of  Mrs.  Gumming,  and  that  you  had  endeavoared  through  them  to 
diacover  where  she  resided.  By  the  late  aerrant  do  yon  nMn  Hn.  Baioey?  Y^ 
and  Mrs.  Hickey. 
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Bj  the  CoMMissiOHBB.—- Would  yon  as  a  profeesional  mm  htife  taken  hietnietioiis 
from  her  to  mdce  a  will  ?  I  think  not.  —  If  she  had  given  you  instructions  ?  If  the 
liad,  I  should  have  made  a  tcUl  merely  revoking  wh€U  »he  had  done,  —  If  she  had 
j[iven  yon  inttmctiotts  would  yon  have  felt  justified  in  carrying  them  out  ?  I  certainly 
■should  have  had  medieal  advice ;  and  I  mentioned  it  to  Dr.  Caldwell  that  it  would  be 
necessary  probably  for  her  to  make  a  will,  and  that  I  should  like  some  other  gentleman 
lo  be  present. 

Nathaniel  Webb,  examined. — ^A  annreyor  from  Newport.  Knows  the  property  of 
Krs.  Gumming  in  Monmouthshire.  This  witness  described  one  property  in  the  parish 
<if  Bettws  as  having  been  going  to  decay  fbr  twenty  years  ;  he  considered  it  would 
•eost  800/.  to  put  it  in  repair.  If  in  proper  repair  it  woald  be  worth  451.  a-year.  In 
Ae  present  state  of  repair  of  the  buildings  it  is  not  worth  much  more  than  82/.  a-year, 
which  it  now  produces.  Another  farm,  in  Own  Bassaleg,  would  require  460/.  to  put 
It  in  repair;  the  house  is  a  complete  ruin.  The  rent  is  60/.  a- year.  If  460/.  were 
spent  upon  it  ,it  woald  produce  95/.  a-year.  Another  farm,  called  David  the  Clerk's 
Farm,  of  88  acres,  if  sold  for  building  at  twenty  years  purchase  would  exceed  12,000/. 
It  has  been  sold  to  Sir  Charles  Morgan  and  Mr.  Bailey  for  2140/.,  being  the 
Hverage  of  65/.  an  acre.  The  witness  described  other  farms  as  being  also  in  bad 
cultivation.  There  is  a  farm  called  the  BlackbinTs  Nest,  I  cannot  give  yon  any 
seoount  of  that,  I  merely  walked  by  the  house ;  that  land  looked  in  good  condition ; 
J  did  not  trouble  much  about  it.  The  witness  mentioned  also  that  a  house  had  been 
sold  for  the  station  of  the  South  Wales  Bailway ;  that  another,  at  Stow  Hill,  had 
been  sold  to  the  Water  Works  Company. 

Cross-examined. — The  land  sold  to  Messrs.  Bailey  and  Morgan  had  been  first 
offered  by  auction  in  six  lots,  and  advertised  for  building  purposes,  and  bought  in ; 
it  vras  then  sold  by  private  contract.  At  first  said  the  average  rent  of  pasture  land  in 
Ae  neighbourhood  was  50*.  an  acre,  afterwards  that  he  could  not  tell.  Some  of  the 
buildings  are  reputed  to  be  150  years  old.  Most  have  been  in  the  same  condition  for 
flie  last  twenty  years. 

Mrs.  Ince,  examined. — The  youngest  daughter  of  Mrs.  Cumming ;  married  Mr. 
Ince  in  1688,  with  the  i^probation  of  both  parents ;  at  that  time  lived  on  the 
best  terms  with  my  mother.  I  remember  my  sister's  marriage  vrith  Mr.  Hooper ;  it  vras 
not  with  the  approbation  of  my  mother,  nor  of  any,  in  fact.  I  took  every  means  to 
prevent  it.  Three  years  after  the  marriage,  my  sister  was  reconciled  to  her  mother 
when  the  second  child  was  bom.  From  that  time  my  mother  was  afTectionate  towards 
Mrs.  Hooper.  At  different  times  after  that  period  there  was  a  strangeness  about  her: 
little  things  she  would  make  a  great  deal  of.  About  1888  or  1880  she  was  very  much 
ehanged,  very  much  altered  in  her  manner  and  in  her  conversation.  Upon  one 
occasion  she  asked  me  to  dine,  with  an  infimt  I  then  had.  I  was  about  ten  minutes 
past  the  time ;  she  asked  me  what  brought  me  there,  I  said  she  had  invited  me  to 
dinner ;  she  said,  *'  Tes,  I  invited  you  at  five,  and  it  is  now  ten  minutes  past."  I 
pleaded  my  infiuit  as  an  excuse.  She  said,  **  If  people  do  not  come  to  my  hours, 
they  do  not  dine  with  me."  She  allowed  me  to  go.  I  thought  that  strange,  and 
contrary  to  her  usual  manner.  From  that  time  to  1845  or  1846  she  exhibited  at 
times  a  strangeness  in  her  manner  towards  myself  and  my  sister,  and  other  persons. 
It  seemed  a  Measure  to  her  when  with  one  daughter  to  say  something  against  the 
other.  She  would  stay  away  from  me  for  a  year.  When  my  sister  was  friends  with 
her  she  was  not  friends  with  me.  My  sister  thought  it  was  as  well,  as  mamma  was 
so  odd,  that  I  should  not  see  her.  I  heard  of  her  from  my  sister.  Both  myself  and 
my  husband  treated  her  with  the  greatest  kindness.  I  remember  my  father  and 
mother  living  in  Belgrave-place,  in  1846.  My  father  was  very  old ;  my  husband 
used  to  send  him  brandy  in  physic  bottles.    Once  my  father  came  to  our  house  for 

Fx>tection;  he  said  that  my  mother's  conduct  was  such  that  he  could  not  remain, 
remember  my  mother  being  removed  to  York  House,  in  1846.  My  sister  snd  myself 
were  not  the  institnters  of  that  proceeding.  My  father  thought  it  to  be  the  best 
step  to  be  taken,  and  my  sister  and  myself  signed  the  paper  to  satisfy  his  mind 
that  the  act  was  right — Do  you  entertain  any  doubt  it  was  light?  I  have  not 
the  slightest  reason  to  regret  it,  only  to  regret  that  the  arrangement  was  not  carried 
out  at  the  time.  —  After  your  fa&er  died,  yon  and  your  husband  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hooper  continued  the  Commission  of  Lunacy  against  her?  Tes,  we  liad  the  Commis- 
sion held  to  give  her  the  chsoee  of  proving  whether  onr  judgsMst  was  right  or  wrong. 
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(  Vide  Mr.  Daagerfield's  evideaee,  who  m^  the  CqiMiiitkm  was  not  taken  ant  until 
the  CommisaioiierB  in  Lanaoy  bad  been  a|^ed  to  to  appoint  a  reeeiTer  of  the  eatataa» 
nad  it  had  been  diaeovered  that  thej  bad  no  aoeh  power.)  After  the  Comndaaion,  my 
Bother  was  taken  to  Mrs.  Hatchinaon'a.  I  called,  with  nj  aiater,  at  Mr.  Hntcfainaon'a; 
lie  reAnad  to  give  me  any  information  ahont  my  mother  After  aome  tone,  we  found 
abe  waa  at  St.  Jobn'a-weod,  and  then  I  went  to  aee  her.  We  tneed  her  to  CamberweU* 
It  mvat  have  been  three  yean  that  I  loat  eight  of  my  mother.  I  learned  lirom  Mta. 
fiiekey  that  my  mother  waa  abont  being  removed  fttom  Heibeft  VBla.  I  did  not  go 
there ;  a^y  hniband  went  and  saw  Sir  Matthew  Wyatt.  Afterwarda  I  learnt,  I  thfaik 
from  Mrs.  Hiekey,  that  Mm.  dimming  waa  in  Stamford  atraet,  in  the  hooee  of  Ms. 
Hntdunaon.  I  went  there  with  a  gentlenmn;  wa  were  rilbeed  admfaaien.  Afterwards 
I  waa  told  abe  was  in  the  Edgwaie-road ;  that  waa  told  bm  by  Mary  Bainey,  I  think. 
It  waa  the  hooee  of  Mr.  Oldfield.  I  went  there.  It  wm  on  the  26th  of  May  laaL 
The  aervant  aaid,  **•  She  does  not  live  here.**  I  aaid,  "Exeaee  me,  I  am  certain  aim 
doea,**  and  I  paaaed  up  stairs.  I  saw  my  mother  sitting  at  the  window,  aeeaung  to  ba 
at  luneh.  Mm.  Oldfiebi  followed,  and  asked  me,  *'  What  buainess  I  hsd  there  ?**  Mj 
mother  was  very  feeble.  I  asked  her  if  I  shoold  ent  the  meat  for  her,  for  whieb  aha 
thanked  me,  and  I  did  ao.  Mrs.  Oldfield  aent  for  Mr.  Haynea ;  when  Mr;  Haynaa 
«anie,  he  eaid,  "  What  buainees  have  yon  here  r*  I  aaid^  affbetion  bronght  me,  and 
dnty  to  my  mother.  I  appealed  to  my  mother  whether  I  shoold  leave,  aha  aaid,  **  Ko» 
my  child,  I  will  never  do  that."  I  ^oka  to  her  ahont  her  wiQ ;  I  aaid  that  I  waa 
^nite  aware  that  her  property  was  given  by  her  will  to  Mr.  Bdbart  Haynea,  and  that  I 
bad  no  wish  but  to  see  her  aomfort  studied  while  she  remained  in  thie  world.  Sba 
aaid,  **  Notfmy  will,  and  that  I  have  told  Mr.  Bobert  Haynea."  I  waa  there  thiaa 
houn.  Mr.  Haynee  did  not  leave,  and  I  left.  I  went  again  the  next  day;  Mn» 
Oldfield  opened  the  door,  I  followed  lier  np  etaira.  My  mother  waa  partly  draeaed;  aha 
naked  me  to  assist  her ;  then  Mrs.  Oldfield  aefeamed  and  stanqmd,  and  slapped  her 
hands,  and  frightened  my  mother.  It  bronght  the  eervant  np.  On  the  ftdlowing  day* 
I  oalied  with  my  sister  at  the  aame  plaee ;  a  note,  aignad  by  my  mother,  waa  pot  onft 
at  the  door.  (It  signified  MEn.  Cnmming's  reqnaat  that  Mra.  Inee  and  Hrs.  Hoopae 
ahonld  not  be  admitted.)  I  afterwarda  learned  that  my  mother  had  gone  to  Worthbig* 
and  then  to  Brighton.  This  Commission  is  preeented  by  myeelf  and  my  hnsbaad  and 
Mr.  and  MEn.  Hooper,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  my  mothei'e  person  and  property* 
My  husband  is  too  ill  to  attend  here ;  he  baa  not  lilt  Ida  bed  far  fear  daya. 

Mr.  Sogeant  WiLKiva. — ^For  reasons  whieb  will  be  obvione  to  every  one,  I  ahonld 
ariah  to  postpone  the  cross-examination  of  this  la4y  until  it  be  definite^  eaeertainad 
whether  Mr.  Ince  will  be  here,  beoanae  there  are  BMmy  foeationa  that  I  ahonld  wUi 
40  avoid  putting  to  her  which  I  should  put  to  Mr.  Inee. 

Sir  F.  THnsi«Ba»— From  what  I  hear,  he  is  so  nnwall  I  do  not  think  be  will  bt 
jdde  to  attend. 

(A  discussion  then  took  plsoe :  Mr.  Seijeant  ¥^lkina  eontendad  that  the  Oommia- 
nian  ought  to  be  aiyoumed  until  Mr.  Inee,  who  had  made  important  aildavim  in 
flnpport  of  the  Commission,  could  be  pradnoed.  Sir  F.  Theaigar  replied,  that  he  wag 
only  bound  to  call  what  witneeaee  he  thought  it.  The  Commiaaioner  dadded,  thrit 
the  learned  eounsel  must  take  sueh  eonrae  aa  to  the  araaa-axamiiMtion  aa  be  thengha 
iit;  what  Bsight  take  place  afterwarda  waa  another  qneatioin.  A  Jnror  obaarved,  that 
Sir  F.  Thesiger  in  opening  the  case  pledged  himaelf  to  prodoee  Mr.  Inee.  Mb. 
fiegeant  Wilkins  then  applied  to  have  the  eroee-examinatlon  of  Mm.  Inee  poa^ened, 
to  aee  whether  Mr.  Inee  would  eome  or  not,  ee  in  tbe  oaae  of  hie  aoaaing  be  dionM 
not  aak  Mn,  Inee  half-a-dosen  qneatiooa.  Sir  F.  Theaigar  raftmed  to  aaaent  to  tbe 
Ipeatponement.    Mr.  Seijeant  Wilkins  ultimately  proeeeded  to  oraee-eKamina.) 

Mrs.  Ince,  cross-examined. — At  the  time  of  my  marriage,  my  mother  waa  vmy  aooiaL 
*8he  frequently  attended  and  gave  dinner  and  evening  paitiea;  they  gvadnaDy  eeaaed 
nfter  I  married.  She  kept  up  an  aequaintanee  with  Mr.  and  Mra.  Hutohinaon.  Miaa 
finnt  was  her  dress-maker.  I  do  not  know  that  abe  made  a  aoit  of  oonfidante  of  Miaa 
Hunt.  Mr.  Driver,  who  waa  our  amiatant,  need  to  viait  her.  When  I  waa  living  at 
bome,  my  mother  waa  not  in  the  habit  of  drinking  ardent  spirita.  I  remember  mi 
«xeeution  being  put  into  my  mother's  honse ;  I  heard  for  my  fotiiei's  debt— a  gambling 
4ebt,  or  a  debt  of  honour.  I  heard  that  he  afterwarda  took  the  benefit  of  the  Ineolvaat 
Debtors'  Act.  I  etayed  with  my  mother  a  month  at  Gcaenwieb,  in  1887.  1  think  in 
1840  or  1841  was  my  next  visit  to  her ;  it  waa  at  Maida  Yale.    I  might  be  there  two 
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or  tbree  weeks.  I  could  not  remain,  her  conduct  was  so  strange ;  in  fact,  I  was  so  ill 
I  was  compelled  to  go  home.  I  did  not  see  my  mother  again  until  she  came  into  our 
neighbourhood,  about  1846.  In  the  interval  she  came  to  the  fbneral  of  the  little  boj 
that  died.  She  saw  the  child  after  it  was  dead,  and  she  made  remarks  about  its  being 
grazed.  I  was  at  her  house  after  that ;  we  were  invited  with  Mr.  Driver;  there  was 
a  supper,  and  then  she  was  strange  and  excited,  and,  in  fact,  it  broke  up  the  party.  I 
oannot  name  any  other  occasion  from  1841  to  1846  of  my  seeing  her.  —  Will  you 
allow  me  to  ask  how  many  attorneys  you  have  had  in  reference  to  the  transactions 
with  your  mother  ?  —  The  witness  enumerated  Mr.  Dangerfield,  Mr.  Tumley,  Mr. 
Jones,  aud  Mr.  Turner.  I  heard  firom  Mr.  William  Jones,  as  well  as  Mr.  Ebenezer  Jones, 
that  a  charge  of  perjury  was  preferred  against  my  mother.  I  heard  of  it  as  being 
contemplated ;  I  refused  my  sanction  to  it.  I  know  that  Mr.  Ebenezer  Jones  on  the 
former  occasion  was  produced  to  prove  my  mother  was  of  sound  mind.  —  Uave  you  seen 
him  here  ?  I  saw  him  at  the  door.  —  Do  you  not  know  he  is  subpoenaed  as  a  witness 
on  your  side  ?  No,  I  am  not  aware  of  it.  He  was  several  times  at  our  house  on  this 
subject.  It  may  be  a  week  ago  he  was  there.  Whenever  he  has  come  I  have  never 
refused  him  admission;  I  always  asked  him  to  take  refreshment.  He  may  have  dined 
there  two  or  three  days  in  the  week.  Mr.  Jones  may  have  been  at  our  house  the  day 
before  my  mother  was  apprehended  on  the  charge  of  peijury.  I  went  to  Mrs.  Hutch- 
inson, in  Stamford-street,  to  let  her  know  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  matter.  I  was 
refused  admission.  I  will  not  state  positively  that  Ebenezer  Jones  was  not  at  onr 
house  on  the  very  day  my  mother  was  apprehended.  I  am  satisfied  not  having  seen 
Mr.  Jones  from  our  disagreement  till  after  all  proceedings  had  gone  by.  I  think  it 
was  Mary  Raiuey  who  told  me  my  mother  had  been  arrested.  Mrs.  Hooper  was  mar- 
ried from  our  house.  I  went  to  the  church  with  my  sister.  My  mother  refused  my 
sister  admission  into  the  house.  Mr.  Ince  took  the  licence.  She  came  back  to  me 
and  claimed  protection.  I  said  I  could  not  keep  her  there ;  it  was  contrary  to  my 
mother's  wishes,  as  well  as  my  own. 

Re-examined. — It  was  a  very  melancholy  marriage  altogether.  We  did  our  best  to 
prevent  it.  The  witness  then  detailed  the  different  residences  of  her  mother  down  to 
1846.  There  were  some  glass  salt  cellars  that  a  servant  had  robbed  them  of  and 
pledged.  She  requested  Mr.  Ince  to  redeem  these  articles.  I  offered  her  to  take  them 
in  the  carriage,  and  she  refused.  A  policeman  came  one  morning  and  demanded  the 
property  of  Mr.  Cnmming.  This  was  while  she  was  at  Greenwich,  in  1837.  The  men 
took  them  away.  After  the  execution,  the  things  were  put  up  for  sale.  Amongst  the 
articles  of  plate  and  jewellery,  was  a  silver  basket.  Mr.  Ince  wrote  to  my  mother, 
offering  to  buy  it  in.  We  attended  the  sale,  not  receiving  any  reply  to  our  letter.  We 
took  on  ourselves  to  purchase  the  basket.  We  wrote  to  her  to  tell  her  the  basket  was 
at  her  service.  She  made  no  reply.  Then,  among  other  things,  a  time  after,  she 
asserted  that  we  had  stolen  this  silver  basket;  eventually  she  had  the  basket.  I  was 
never  at  Herbert  Villa  at  all. 

Cross-examined. — ^When  your  mother  saw  the  child  in  the  coffin,  did  she  not  say  it 
looked  like  a  little  wax  doll  ?  No :  a  remark  was  made  that  it  was  glazed  over,  and  that 
Mr.  Ince  had  done  so ;  but  she  said  it  looked  like  a  doll  in  a  tailor's  shop ;  that  was 
the  remark  she  made.  I  certainly  must  admit  that  I  was  reluctant  to  part  with  the 
silver  basket,  because  I  understood  there  was  such  a  bad  set  of  people  about  her.  It 
might  be  a  year  or  two  before  it  was  sent  to  her. 

Mr.  Wilmot  was  here  called,  to  speak  to  the  illness  of  Mr.  Ince.  He  is  in  a  very 
precarious  state  of  health ;  he  is  suffering  firom  nervous  depression,  and  is  threatened 
with  paralysis ;  he  has  partially  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye ;  I  am  afraid  he  will  not  be 
able  to  attend  for  some  time.  —  He  is  threatened  with  paralysis  ?  Yes ;  he  has  partiai 
paralysis  in  one  eye. 

Cross-examined. — ^When  was  it  you  were  first  called  in  to  see  him  ?  I  am  speaking 
from  memory,  but  I  should  say,  six  or  seven  days  ago.  —  When  was  it  his  illness 
began?  I  think  it  was  about  six  days  ago.  —  When  did  you  communicate  this  to  Mr. 
Turner  ?  Did  you  not  hear  my  friend  open  the  case,  and  say  he  would  call  Mr.  Ince  ? 
No,  I  did  not.  —  Mr.  Turner  has  been  in  communication  with  and  seen  Mr.  Ince.  I 
probably  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Turner  on  the  first  day  of  the  inquiry.  I  am  not  sure  of  it; 
it  may  have  been  on  the  second  day.     (The  witness  was  speaking  on  the  fourth  day.) 

Sir  F.  Thbsiobb  :  I  am  bound  to  say,  I  certainly  did  pledge  myself  to  produce  Mr.. 
Ince,  and  I  intended  to  do  so. 

Daniel  Pilditch,  examined.— This  witness  was  a  builder,  called  to  prove  the  value 
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of  the  two  houses  in  the  Queen's-road,  purchased  bj  Mrs.  Camming  of  Mr.  Haynes* 
He  Tsloed  them  at  about  llOU/.  On  cross-examination,  he  admitted  he  had  never  built 
or  valued  any  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Regent's  Park.  He  oaloultt«d  thai 
house  property  ought  to  pay  10/.  per  cent  His  evidence  has  no  bearing  upon  the 
sanity  of  Mrs.  Cumming. 

Mr,  Benjamin  Bailey  Hooper ,  examined. — ^I  am  one  of  the  sons-in-law  of  Mrs. 
Cumming.  I  was  married  to  the  eldest  daughter  in  1830.  At  the  time  of  the  marriage 
I  was  a  commissioned  officer  in  her  Majesty's  Excise.  Before  I  was  in  the  Customs 
I  was  educated  for  the  profession  of  musie.  I  belonged  to  one  of  the  Guards'  bends. 
I  had  not  visited  at  Mrs.  Cumming's  house  before  my  marriage.  I  had  known  her  bj 
passing  and  re-passing  in  the  street.  My  marriage  was  without  the  consent  of  Mrs. 
Camming.  I  was  married  from  Mr.  luce's  house.  Mr.  Ince  was  present  at  the  mar- 
riage. I  informed  Mrs.  Cumming  by  letter  of  the  marriage.  We  were  not  reconciled 
for  some  time ;  I  think  it  was  in  1830,  on  the  birth  of  the  seeond  child.  I  wrote- 
to  Mrs.  Cumming,  to  inform  her  of  that  event,  and  my  wife  received  a  reply  ttom  her.. 
I  think,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  couched  in  something  of  this  sort — that  she 
was  very  happy  to  hear— -the  usual  thing — and  that  the  child  thus  bom  should  be  • 
peace-maker.  In  November,  in  that  year,  I  was  inrited  to  my  fkther  and  mother-in- 
law's,  but  prerions  to  that,  my  wife  had  been  to  her  mother,  immediately  after  her 
confinement,  and  was  received  very  affectionately ;  I  was  not  present ;  on  the  occasion, 
wheu  I  was  inrited  to  dine,  I  was  received  -with  great  kindness.  Eariy  in  1840,  ^_ 
little  disagreement  arose.  My  wife  said  to  lier  mother,  at  her  mother^s  house,  that 
she  missed  a  pocket-handkerchief.  Mrs.  Camming  liewinto  a  riolent  passion  with' 
my  wife ;  she  said  something  about  beliering  her  servants  in  preference  to  her  daughter. 
We  left  the  hoose  immediately.  This  produced  an  estrangement  for  some  time.  In 
the  summer  of  1841,  Mrs.  Cumming  came  to  our  house  again;  her  former  feelings 
seemed  to  have  returned  towards  her  daughter.  She  inrited  her  daughter  and  myself 
to  stay  with  her  several  times.  I  did  not  exactly  sMy  myself,  but  my  wife  did.  I  went 
ss^  my  business  would  allow  me  to  go.  In  September,  1849, 1  remember  Mrs.  Cum- 
ming sending  a  little  girl  to  my  house,  requesting  me  to  go  in  search  of  Captain 
Cumming ;  that  lie  had  left  his  home,  and  she  did  not  know  what  had  become  of  hinu' 
I  went  to  her;  she  was  then  liring  at  Maida  Vale.  I  arrived  in  time  to  see  her 
alight  from  a  cab  in  company  with  Captain  Cumming.  She  passed  me  without  anj 
recognition— did  not  seem  to  know  me  at  all.  1  followed- her,  and  when  she  got  to 
the  door,  she  turned  round  and  stared  at  me  in  a  very  particular  sort  of  way.  "  What 
do  you  want  ?  the  sooner  you  take  yourself  off  the  better.**  In  1843, 1  wrote  to 
her,  and  went  down  to  her  house  with  my  wife.  She  knew  me,  and  received  me 
hindly.  I  then  saw  her  from  time  to  time  until  her  removal  to  Belgrsve-plsee.  I 
wss  consulted  by  her,  about  the  end  of  1845,  about  the  management  of  her  property. 
At  her  request  I  agreed  to  be  her  agent.  ReceiptB  were  prepared  for  me  to  go  into 
Monmouthshire  to  receive  her  rents.  1  had  that  authority  signed  by  her  at  that  time.  Tt 
is  in  my  hand- writing.  I  called  upon  her  to  receive  her  final  instructions ;  she  refused 
to  see  me.  This  was  in  July,  1845 ;  no  resson  wss  assigned  for  her  lefhsing  to  see 
me.  In  1846, 1  remember  Captsin  Cumming  coming  to  me  to  take  shelter  from  the- 
slleged  riolence  of  his  wife.  Hs  remsinsd  five  or  six  hours ;  I  went  back  with  hin» 
to  the  door ;  he  afterwards  came  again  and  took  refhge :  he  remained  two  days  snd 
two  nights.  I  went  back  with  him  on  that  occasion ;  I  saw  Mrs.  Cumming ;  she  met 
ns  at  the  door.  She  exclaimed  (alluding  to  the  oaptain)  "I  would  rather  see  him 
brought  back  dead  than  brought  back  by  such  a  seouni&el  ss  yon."  There  had  not  been 
the  slightest  quarrel  between  us  belbre  that  I  had  not  seen  her  since  the  time  when- 
she  gave  me  authority  to  collect  her  rents.  The  commission  wss  issued  in  1846,  with 
my  sanction,  my  wife's,  and  Mr.  snd  Mrs.  Inee's.  When  that  inquiry  took  piece  mj 
wife  was  in  a  bad  state  of  health  and  unable  to  sttend.  She  wss  not  st  the  Horns*' 
tavern  at  all.  From  1846  down  to  1851 1  did  not  know  where  Mrs.  Cumming  was  st 
sll.    I  endeavoured  at  different  times  to  discover,  but  always  fsiled. 

Cross-examined. — 1  used  to  play  in  the  theatres ;  in  the  orchestras.  I  have  played 
st  all  the  theatres,  at  Astley's.  It  is  correct  that  I  was  a  bandsman,  snd  played  U 
Astley's.  There  is  no  delusion  ss  to  thst.  I  wss  in  the  band  when  I  ihrst  pdd  mj 
sddresses  to  Miss  Cumming.  The  first  time  I  met  her  wss  at  the  chapel  door,  om 
Sunday  evening.  I  used  to  walk  bsekwsids  snd  forwsrds  in  legimentsls.  I  met  her 
sometimes  on  Sundays.  It  was  three  yesrs  after  my  msrrisge  belbre  I  saw  Mn^ 
Camming.    The  fsmUy  might  esll  me  tfie  bmtauHL  I  vsedtoplqrtlitFiSBshkMm 
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Before  Mrs.  Coinming  rigned  the  anthority  for  me  to  collect  ber  rents,  I  had  aaked 
faer  to  lend  me  money.  —  Did  yon  ask  ber  to  be  a  party  to  raising  money  upon  yonr 
wife's  reversionary  interest  ?  Not  to  the  best  of  my  recollection.  —  Did  you  apply  to 
Mrs.  Gumming  to  be  a  party  to  it  ?  I  do  not  remember  it.  I  might  have  spoken  on 
the  subject  to  her. 

I  signed  the  petition  in  1840,  that  Mis.  Gumming  was  a  lunatic  at  that  time.  I 
•m  aware  of  the  arrangement  thst  was  made.  After  that  arrangement  we  changed 
oar  attorney,  and  employed  Mr.  Tumley.  In  1848  I  gave  instructions  to  Mr.  Tnmley 
to  file  a  bdl  in  Ghancery  against  Mrs.  Gumming.  There  was  a  friendly  decree  by 
which  the  suit  was  arranged,  and  I  received  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  A  sum  of 
lOOOJ.  was  raised  to  pay  Mr.  Tumley'e  bill.  I  should  have  60/.  a  year  under  the 
decree.    Those  are  the  terms  of  the  compromise  of  the  suit  in  1848. 

Tou  have  sworn  to  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger  that,  from  1846  to  1851,  yon  did  not 
ieaow  Mrs.  Cumming's  address.  I  ask  yon,  Mr.  Hooper  ?  I  think  I  was  mistaken 
lliere.  I  did  hear  she  had  been  living  in  this  neighbourhood,  I  think.  —  Will  yon 
awear  you  did  not  know  it  from  1846  down  to  the  end  of  1849  ?  I  will  not  be  sure 
•bout  it.  — Did  you  know  from  Mr.  Tumley  that  she  made  affidavits,  and  that  every 
affidavit  set  out  her  address  from  1847  to  1849  ?  I  did  not.  —  Did  yon  ever  ask  him 
for  her  address  ?  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  did.  —  Did  you  know  her  address  in  1850  f 
I  think  I  did.  My  wife  called  on  her  in  1850. — ^Wbere  was  it  ?  It  was  up  here.  —  Kow, 
I  ask  yon,  when  you  got  the  money  in  1846,  under  the  compromise  of  the  suit  in  Equity, 
you  dM  not  apply  to  Mr.  Tumley  again  to  institate  a  Commission  in  Lunacy ;  and 
whether  Mr.  Turnley  did  not  reftise,  stating  it  was  azmnged  that  she  was  to  be  treated  aa 
asane  person,  and  that  he  would  be  no  party  to  itf  No.  —  You  did  not?  No.  —  Yon 
•wearUiat?  Some  conversation  of  the  kind  might  have  taken  place;  but  Mr.  Turnley 
was  never  instructed  to  do  anything  of  that  sort. — ^What  was  the  conversation  ?  A  con* 
^ersation  whether  there  were  any  grounds  for  doing  iL  —  I  know  Ebenezer  Jones ;  he 
was  examined  at  the  fonner  commission,  upon  the  part  of  Mrs.  Gumming,  to  prove 
her  sane.    I  have  seen  him  here  to-day.    Very  busy  with  your  witnesses,  I  believe  ?   . 

Sir  F.  Thxsiabb. — If  he  is,  we  are  not  answerable  for  that.  When  he  comes,  if  he 
does  eome,  yon  may  ask  him  that  question. 

Mr.  Jambs. — You  say,  ^  If  he  does  come." 

Sir  F.  Thbsiobb. — I  do  say  (/*,  because  I  do  not  mean  to  eall  him. 

Mr.  Jambs. — He  has  nmde  an  affidavit,  upon  which  the  eommission  is  founded. 

The  GoMMiasitiHBB. — He  is  here,  I  understand. 

I  knew  of  my  mother-in-law  being  arrested  on  a  charge  of  peijnry  after  it  was  done. 
It  may  have  been  in  1849  that  the  money  was  raised  under  the  decree  of  1848,  and 
ihat  I  got  the  300/.  1  do  not  recollect  I  had  seen  Jones  before  Mrs.  Gumming  was 
airested  by  him.  He  was  at  my  house  once.  It  may  have  been  a  week,  it  may  have 
been  a  fortnight,  before  the  arrest  that  I  met  him.  I  will  not  swear  I  had  not  seen 
him  the  day  before.  I  saw  him  at  Mr.  Tnraley's  office  on  the  very  day.  I  met  him 
there  by  accident.  The  arrest  was  spoken  of.  I  did  hear  Jones  say  something  about 
going  to  arrest  the  old  lady  upon  a  diarge  of  peijnry.  I  think  I  was  at  home  when 
alie  was  arrested.  I  might  have  eeen  Jones  the  next  day.  I  do  not  know  where.  I 
Arst  heard  of  the  arrest  in  Mr.  Tnraley's  office.  I  have  played  a  game  of  whist  with 
Jooea,  and  shall  do  again  when  I  want  to  make  up  a  party  of  four.  I  knew  Captain 
Camming  when  he  took  the  benefit  of  the  Insolvent  Act.  I  am  aware  of  the  execution. 
He  was  not  a  violent  person.    I  never  heard  him  swear. 

Be-examined. — I  had  ncthing  to  do  with  the  arrest  of  Mrs.  Gumming.  I  endea- 
^onred  to  induce  Mr.  Jones  not  to  do  it.  I  considered  she  was  not  in  that  state  of 
■lind  that  she  was  accountable  for  her  actions. 

Further  cross-examined. — You  just  now  stated,  that  in  your  opinion  she  was  in  that 
'State  of  mind  at  the  time  of  the  arrest  that  she  was  not  answerable  for  her  acts, 
fiad  you  seen  her  since  1848,  when  the  arrangement  was  made  nnder  which  you  got 
the  money  ?  No.  —  Had  you  seen  her  since  1846,  when  an  arrangement  was  made  to 
qnaah  the  Commission  ?  I  saw  her  once  in  the  park.  I  did  not  speak  to  her,  —  And 
yet  you  state  to  the  jury  she  was  not  in  a  state  to  be  responsible  for  her  acts  ?    Yes. 

Be-examined. — Almost  from  the  first  interview  1  had  with  Mrs.  Gumming  I  thought 
•he  was  of  feeble  mind.    The  imprcMion  left  on  my  mind  in  1846  remained. 

John  Turner  examined. — The  solicitor  for  the  prosecutors  of  this  proceeding.  I 
Arst  beoame  eonoemed  for  Mr.  Ince  in  the  begi&Bing  of  January,  1851.  From  &cts 
which  had  been  ceaoDBnisBtad  to  bm  bj  Mr.  Inoa  sad  Mr.  Heofti^  I  called  apoa  Mr. 
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TlionieiBJiuM,1891.  I  Mked  Iub  «w  infoxMtaoB  m  to  irfati*  Mn.  Cnmiiig 
to  be  fonnd.  I  went  direct  from  him  to  Me.  Bobeft  Hi^iiet.  He  lefeaed  to  give 
BM  Hie.  Commiag't  addreu.  In  eonseqaeaee  of  tfaii  refaeel,  eoMiiime  eabee^oeMl^ 
I  iffUed  to  the  Lnnecy  Commieeio— r«  to  am  if  thej  eoeld  gi?e  «iy  infatmetkm.  Ib 
the  intenral  I  mw  the  Ute  ■ervanta,  end  requested  them  to  make  intairiea.  Abont 
Oetober  laet,  I  obtained  informatioQ  from  theCommiaaioMn  tbatahewaa  at  Worthily 
nader  the  name  of  Cletekud.  I  sent  a  detoetive  oOear  to  WortUig,  mid  I  kant  thift 
■he  had  gone  to  Brighton.  At  thii  time,  it  waa  finally  detonuned  that  we  voald  git  • 
Mmmiasion,  bat  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Inee  ahonU  pKaant  a  fetition  to  tbe  Lord  Cha»> 
oellor  for  a  medieal  examination.  A  petition  waa  prawsted,  and  an  oirte  nbtiintd, 
hftTing  Dr.  Monro  and  Sir  A.  Moriaon  to  make  that  •^"^"«^"n*<^*" 

(A  diaenasion  hereupon  enaned  between  eoonad  aa  to  whether  the  ovder  of  the  Loid 
Chaneellor  ahonld  be  read.  Mra.  Comndng's  eo— a>l  eontendad  thet  it  was  not  evi- 
4aBee,  being  obtained  npon  ex^parU  statemaaia,  and  migfat  pnjndiee  the  ease :  elM^ 
that  it  waa  obtained  ohiefly  on  the  aflUant  of  Ebeneaer  Jones,  whom  Sir  F.  Thesigmr 
•tated  lie  woold  not  eall.  Tbe  Commissioner  said  that  tbe  eomteBte  of  the 
were  no  evidence ;  the  order  itaelf  might  be  a  diilbient  alfidr.  UUhmildj  the 
trnly  waa  read,  and  not  the  petition  which  waa  reeited  in  the  oidec.) 

The  following  is  the  order  as  read : — ^  I  do  hereby  order  that  Dr.  E.  Thoi 
Monro  and  Sir  Alexander  Moiison  be  tt  liberty  eiHier  alone  or  joiady,  with  aiqr 
fenon  or  persons  they  may  think  fit,  and  in  aoeh  respecta  and  mder  soeh  regoletioiiB, 
nd  at  such  times  as  they  or  either  of  them  may  deem  neeeaaary,  to  Tiait  nd  eiemine 
the  said  Catherine  Camming  for  the  pnxpose  of  aaecrtaining  the  state  of  her  miiidy 
and  her  competency  to  manage  herself  and  her  afidrs.  And  the  aeid  Doetma  Monro 
and  Sir  Alexander  Moriaon,  are  to  oertiiy  to  me  in  writing  the  resalt  of  their  esmal- 
nation  and  opinion  ss  to  the  stato  of  ndnd  of  the  aaid  Catherine  Cvmminf ,  tad  the 
grounds  upon  which  they  form  such  opinion,  alter  which  sneh  Older  ahall  be  made  aa 
ahall  be  Just.  And  I  do  hereby  order,  that  all  persons  be  and  they  ire  herebj 
restrained  from  iotorfering  with  or  intorrnpting,  or  eansing  to  be  iatofered  with  or 
intermpted,  the  said  Doctors  Monro  and  Sir  A.  Moriaon  in  sneh  visits  end  ezamiaa- 
tiona  aforesaid.  And  I  do  hereby  farther  order,  that  all  persons  be  and  they  tia 
hereby  restrained  from  removing  the  said  Catherine  Camming  oat  of  the  jnriadlctloa 
of  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  England  till  my  fturther  order. 

(Signed)  « Tauao." 


(We  quote  the  order  in  frill,  aa  wider  the  aaaaaied  aathovHy  ooalbRad  Vy  It, 
tain  proceedings  were  adopted,  tbe  propriety  of  which  waa  qaaationed.    Thew  will 
a^ear  in  the  sobseqaent  evidence.) 

Having  obtained  this  order,  I  first  went  down  to  Brightoa.  I  weat  to  the  oUff 
aAeer  of  poUce  and  told  him  of  the  order  I  had  obtahmd,  and  ef  the  abdaetiaB,  fir  aa 
I  termed  it.  I  made  application  to  him  to  prereot  any  hreaoh  of  the  paaaa  if  aaqr 
each  ahonld  be  attempted.  On  Monday,  the  chief  ofleer  of  poUee  weat  fliet  aad 
gained  admiasion  to  tbe  honee.  I  then  went  aad  ftmad  the  ofllear  had  got  admla- 
aioa.  I  aaw  no  one.  The  officer  let  me  in.  I  theo  went  to  look  lor  Sir  Akntaadar 
Ifoiiaon  and  Dr.  King,  and  when  I  retained,  I  frasd  Mr.  Bobert  Hayaea,  and  a  Mr. 
Jamee.  I  served  Mr.  Haynea  with  the  order.  We  reqnested  that  we  adgbt  be  aUowai 
to  see  Mrs.  Cumming.  He  seemed  qoito  aawilUag  to  glee  as  aay  sssistaaes,  Mia. 
lace  was  with  as.  There  was  a  long  time  alapaed  in  eonversatioaa  mid  persaadona 
hy  the  doctors,  and  eventoally,  after  both  Mr.  jamee  aad  Mr.  Haynee  had  aot  lepilad, 
I  aaid  either  this  must  go  for  nothing,  aad  tbe  ChaaoeUor'a  eeder  maat  be  treated  aa 
waste  paper,  or  tbe  door  most  be  opened.  The  chief  oAeer  asked  ass  whea  I  eoa- 
«eiTed  a  reasonable  time  had  elapaed;  we  thoagfat  two  hours  waa  a  reaaoaable  tiam* 
He  then  forced  the  door.  Mr.  Hayaee  came  ftnward  and  threatened  every  one,  aad 
aaid  he  would  take  proceedings.  We  nlllmatsly  gained  aeeeea  to  Mio.  Cnmadag. 
Upon  the  door  being  forced  open,  Mr.  Jones  stood  before  it  aad  tried  to  praveat  tbe 
physicians  going  in.  The  officer  waa  in  from.  Sir  A.  Morlaoa  eaU  he  did  aot  wWi 
anybody  to  be  present  with  him  eave  myeelf.  Mr.  Joaea  endeavonrad  to  foeee  his  w^y 
in.  The  officer  stopped  hiss.  Sir  A.  Moriean,  myadi;  aad  the  eervaat,  Mia.  Wataoa, 
vrere  present  with  Mrs.  dimming.  I  made  a  memarsndam  of  what  passed  in  Mia« 
Cvmming'B  presence.  Sir  Alexander  Moviaon  statsd  to  Mrs.  Gamnfaig^  that  the  Laid 
Chancellor  having  heard  that  aha  waa  vmynnhappy,  had  raqasalad  bhato  aaakbar^aad 
be  faal  to  qaeetioa  her  by  Us  lordal^'a  tain,    8ba  avpad  ai  •»!»  «Mt  lib  il» 'W 
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Tebement  in  her  manner,  but  after  gH  time  became  more  qniet.  She  was  asked  if  she 
'Would  not  see  her  daughter,  and  shouted,  "  No,  never."  She  was  asked  why,  and  said 
•he  had  tried  to  murder  her.  She  was  asked  when,  and  she  said  at  Howley  Villa; 
Catherine  Ince  tried  to  strangle  her,  and  she  screamed  murder.  That  her  children 
robbed  her,  and  she  could  prove  it.  That  Mrs.  Hickej  wanted  to  take  her  to  a  mad- 
boQse,  and  her  daughters  wished  to  poison  her.  The  servants  had  tried  to  poison  her. 
She  knew  poison  was  put  in  her  tea>eup,  and  she  could  prove  it  by  medical  men. 
She  left  her  house  in  the  QueenVroad  because  the  servants  tried  to  poison  her ;  and 
she  was  continually  moving  about  for  fear  of  her  daughters,  who  wished  to  kill  her. 
She  was  asked  if  she  had  made  a  will,  and  said,  "Yes,"  but  she  did  not  know  when. 
She  was  asked  who  she  had  left  her  property  to,  and  said,  to  her  benefactors,  who  had 
protected  her  from  her  daughters.  She  refused  to  name  them.  She  was  asked  if  she 
knew  Mr.  Ebenezer  Jones,  and  replied,  **  Do  I  know  the  Diable,"  that  fellow  has 
fobbed  me.  She  was  asked  of  what,  but  could  not  tell.  Had  he  been  her  agent  ? 
She  replied,  **  Yes,"  she  had  employed  him  through  Mr.  Haynes,  but  she  had  never 
made  any  affidavit  about  him.  She  had  not  sold  any  of  her  property,  but  was  living 
upon  it.  She  could  not  tell  the  value,  or  of  what  it  consisted.  She  was  asked 
whether  her  son,  Mr.  Ince,  had  not  attended  Mr.  Gumming,  and  shouted  out,  **  Do  not 
call  him  my  son,  he  is  the  greatest  villain  that  ever  lived."  She  disapproved  of  her 
daughter's  marriage,  and,  so  help  her  God,  would  never  see  her  again.  She  was 
asked  if  she  knew  Mr.  Thome,  and  answered,  with  vehemence,  **  Yes,  that  villain 
robbed  me."  I  interposed  at  this  time,  and  assured  her  that  he  was  a  gentleman  hold- 
ing an  official  situation ;  she  said,  be  may  be  officially  honest,  but  he  had  robbed 
her.  She  was  questioned  as  to  her  grandchildren,  and  did  not  know  how  many  she 
had;  she  hated  her  children,  and  felt  no  interest  in  her  grandchildren.  Mrs.  Ince 
was  a  very  bad  character ;  she  had  seen  her  surrounded  by  six  policemen,  in  a  dreadful 
state,  and  beastly  drunk.    That  was  Sir  Alexander  Morison's  examination. 

Then  Dr.  King  asked  her  if  she  was  married,  and  she  indignantly  answered,  she 
considered  the  question  impertinent.  She  again  refused  to  see  Mrs.  Ince.  She  was 
asked  why  she  employed  Mr.  Thorne,  and  said,  to  do  the  same  things  as  Mr.  Haynes. 
She  was  questioned  as  to  her  property,  but  could  give  no  account  of  it.  She  was 
asked  if  she  had  houses  in  the  QueenVroad,  and  answered,  Yes ;  but  she  could 
not  tell  what  they  cost,  and  she  bought  them  of  Mr.  Haynes ;  she  knew  they  were 
mortgaged.  She  did  not  know  the  rental  of  her  property.  She  said  she  had  sold  the 
Bed-house  property,  but  did  not  receive  the  money.  She  did  not  know  what  property 
had  been  sold,  nor  could  she  state  for  what ;  she  did  not  know  why  she  had  sold 
her  property.  Every  possible  assurance  was  given  her  of  her  daughters'  affection 
for  her.  It  was  tried  by  both  doctors  to  induce  her  to  see  her  daughters,  but  she 
was  deaf  to  all  persuasion.  She  forgave  them,  but  she  could  never  forget.  She  felt 
great  pain  in  body ;  she  had  fits.  After  her  daughter  had  endeavoured  to  strangle 
her,  a  man  and  woman  were  in  the  house,  and  she  was  told  if  she  was  not  quiet, 
they  would  put  her  in  a  strait- waistcoat,  which  they  had  ready;  the  mau's  name 
was  George  Clark.  Lots  of  policemen  and  soldiers  were  brought  into  the  house.' 
She  went  to  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  and  got  out  of  their  hands.  She  was  very  fond  of 
cats,  and  took  them  in  her  carriage ;  and  one  was  a  postilion,  another  a  coachman. 
She  was  indignant  with  Dr.  King  when  he  thought  them  a  nuisance,  and  asked,  if 
he  doubted  her  ?  he  perhaps  was  not  fond  of  cats. 

That  is  the  whole  of  the  memorandum;  that  contains  the  substance  of  the 
examination  of  Sir  A.  Morrison  and  Dr.  King.  After  they  had  done  examining 
her,  I  asked  if  I  might  put  a  few  questions  to  her;  she  gave  me,  in  a  very 
gracious  manner,  permission  to  do  so.  My  object  was  to  induce  her  to  see  her 
daughter,  aud  therefore  I  sifted  the  answers  she  had  previously  given.  I  have  not 
«  memorandum  of  my  questions.  I  asked  her  how  long  it  had  been  since  her 
daughters  became  so  unnatural  towards  her,  and  she  could  not  tell  me.  I  took 
her  from  her  infancy;  I  said,  yon  have  nursed  tbem,  you  have  suckled  them,  yon 
have  seen  them  as  children,  when  was  it  that  they  became  these  degraded  beings  that 
you  describe  tbem  ?  She  could  not  tell.  Was  it  before  their  marriage  or  afterwards  ? 
She  could  not  give  any  time ;  she  thought  it  was  after  their  marriage.  I  questioned 
also  as  to  where  she  had  seen  Mrs.  Ince  in  the  state  she  described ;  also  about  Mr. 
Clark ;  nothing  material  was  extracted.  After  this  interriew,  I  requested  Sir  A.  Morison 
and  Dr.  King,  in  case  Mr.  Haynes  would  not  undertake  not  to  remove  her,  thai  they  would 
$ive  eertificatei  to  that  I  might  take  dutryeqfher.    Hating  got  these  oertificatea  in 
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• 

ny  pocket  I  went  back  to  her  boote.  I  applied  to  Mr.  Haynes  to  give  an  nndertaUn; 
not  to  remove  Mrs.  Camming  for  a  week,  and  to  permit  her  to  be  aeen  in  the  mean- 
time, and  that  he  refined  to  do.  ~~  Upon  that  refoaal  yon  got  the  oertifleatet  ?  I  had 
the  oertifleates  before.  I  then  saw  Mrs.  Inee.  Mrs.  Camming  was  left  with  Mr.  Hajnes 
and  her  own  serrant ;  I  had  an  oiBoer  there.  I  telegraphed  to  town  that  aome  one 
should  come  down  to  take  charge  of  her,  or  otherwise  she  wonld  be  removed.  The 
next  momiog  the  nurse  came  down.  I  went  with  her  to  the  hoase.  I  told  her  not 
to  alarm  Mra.  Camming,  and,  as  quietly  as  she  could,  remove  her  to  the  asylom, 
at  Effra  Hall.  She  was  not  removed  on  the  Tuesday.  Mr.  Haynes  reftised  to  oppoaa 
by  force  her  removsL  She  was  ultimately  removed.  I  was  telegraphed  of  her  coming, 
and  ]  met  her  on  her  arrival.  We  had  provided  a  staff  of  police  in  case  of  any  farther 
diificalty  in  town.    I  apprehended  that  Mr.  Haynes  might  attempt  to  remove  her. 

Cross  examined. — The  suggestion  for  petitioning  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  a  medical 
examination  of  Mra.  Camming  originated  with  me  in  October.  I  read  the  order  atten- 
tively.—  Will  you  tell  me  then  bj  what  anthority  you  presamed  to  pat  any  qnestiona 
to  Mra.  Camming?  I  had  her  permission.  I  went  down  to  Brighton  on  Satard^y, 
the  24th  October.  I  went  to  Mr.  Chase,  the  superintendent  of  police.  I  think  I  did 
aecnse  Mr.  Haynes  of  abduction.  I  went  to  the  house  on  the  Monday  with  the  saperw 
intendent  and  Mr.  Meates  (Mr.  Ince*s  partner).  There  were  two  offloen  in  plain 
clothes,  Mra.  Ince,  Dr.  King,  and  Sir  Alexander  Morison — that  is  eight  altogether. 
When  I  returned  back,  the  carriage  was  at  the  door  and  Mr.  Haynes  was  in  the  house; 
that  was  about  an  hour  and  a  qaarter  after  we  had  first  gone ;  he  afterwards  told  me 
be  had  come  down  to  dine  with  Mra.  Camming  by  her  invitation  for  that  day. — Did 
Mr.  Haynes  say  that  such  an  attack  on  the  privacy  of  Mra.  Camming  was  enongli  to 
drive  even  a  sane  penon  mad?  Certainly  not. — Did  Mr.  Haynes  beg  that  Mrs. 
Camming  might  have  sufficient  time  given  her  to  compose  her  mind  ?  He  asked  if  I 
would  go  away  for  about  four  houra  aod  then  retam.  —  Did  not  Mr.  Haynes  say  that 
if  yon  would  give  her  time  to  compose  herself^  that  he  woald  give  his  personal  undei^ 
taking  that  she  should  submit  to  an  examination  ?  I  think  he  aaid  that  if  we  would 
go  away  for  four  houra  he  would  give  his  undertaking  that  she  should  not  be  removed. 
—  Will  you  swear  that  he  did  not  say  he  would  give  his  undertaking  that  she  would 
submit  to  an  examination  ?  I  cannot  swear  one  way  or  the  other ;  my  impression  is» 
he  wanted  us  to  go  away  for  four  houra.  It  was  at  my  requeat  that  Mr.  Chase  burat 
open  the  door.  When  I  and  Dr.  Morison  went  into  the  room,  Mr.  Haynes  had  asked 
to  be  present  Sir  A.  Morison  objected.  I  myself  put  several  questions  to  Mra. 
Camming;  I  cannot  say,  a  great  many.  I  swear  that  I  did  not  aric  her  whether  she 
had  seen  Captain  Camming  in  the  act  of  copulation  with  one  of  his  servants ;  no  one 
in  my  hearing  used  any  Ruch  offensive  expressions  to  her.  Dr.  King  asked  her  about 
her  husband,  if  he  ever  did  anything  improper;  she  hesitated,  and  said  he  was  dead, 
and  she  said  she  did  not  wish  to  speak  of  the  dead.  He  then  went  Ihrther  and  aaid, 
nothing  improper  ever  took  place  between  him  and  any  of  the  servants ;  she  hesitated 
some  time  and  said,  **  Oh,  yes,  be  had  had  a  bastard  ehUd."  On  this  occasion,  I  inters 
posed,  **  That  was  only  once,  was  it  ?**  and  she  said  in  anawer,  **  Oh,  yes,  I  eaught  him 
in  the  act  constantly."  I  altered  some  of  my  memorandums  the  same  evening  when  I 
got  home.  Dr.  Morison  was  quite  an  hour  examining  her.  When  Dr.  Morison  left. 
Dr.  King  came  on.  She  was  under  his  examination  an  hoar  and  a  halt  —  Did  it 
never  occur  to  you  that  this  lengthened  examination  was  rather  too  much  for  a  lady  ia 
her  position  ?  It  did  not  occur  to  me,  for  I  did  not  think  of  it,  in  truth.  She  had 
refreshment  brought  up  while  I  was  there.  The  room  appeared  dean.  There  werw 
no  cats  in  the  room.  Mra.  Watson  went  out  and  in ;  she  was  out  not  more  than  five 
or  six  minutes  at  a  time.  Mrs.  Ince  and  Mr.  Meates  left  about  an  hour  before  I  went. 
Ileft  a  police  ofllcer  in  plain  dothea  all  night.  The  next  morning  I  went  to  the  house 
vrith  a  male  and  a  female  keeper.  At  4  o'clock  Mr.  Elliott  came.  —  Now  you  had  ob- 
tained an  order  from  the  Chancellor  for  a  medical  examination  ?  Tea.  —  And  were  yoa 
not  commanded  to  return  the  result  of  that  examination  to  the  court?  The  medical  ofilcen 
were. — Did  yoo  in  the  meantime  get  a  certificate  signed  by  Drs.  Morison  and  King 
fbr  the  removal  of  this  lady  to  a  lunatic  asylum  ?  On  the  Monday  after  the  examina- 
tion and  the  obstruction  that  had  taken  place,  I  asked  them  to  give  me  certificates,  in 
ease  I  should  get  no  undertaking.  —  Tell  me  one  act  of  obstruction  that  was  offered 
by  Mr.  Haynes  or  any  penon  there  ?  Mra.  WaUon  I  ahould  say  was  one,  running  np 
•tura  and  locking  Mn.  Camming  in  her  bed-room.  —  Did  yon  hear  Mn.  Ince  aak  tat 
into  the  bed-room?    Yea;  Idid.— DidMn.C«BOiiBgtaj,*<Ihttve 
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iBinded  ber  to  loek  the  door,  and  I  ex]i8et  that  she  vrill  obey  hit  command"  ?  She- 
commanded  her  not  to  open  the  door;  enbseqaently  we  called  on  Mrs.  Watson  to 
open  the  door ;  and  she  aidd,  **-!  deeira  yon  not  to  open  ii."  —  Now,  what  other  aet  of 
obetmotion  waa  there  ?  Mr.  Haynes,  before  the  door  -was  forced  open,  saying  **  M  any- 
one foroes  open  the  door,  I  will  take  proceedings."  I  might  have  seen  Dr.  Hale.  If 
was  told  by  Mr.  Elliott  that  Dr.  Hale  had  certified  that  to  remove  her  in  her  thea 
condition  wonld  be  dangerous*  I  was  not  aware  that  ahe  was  paralysed  in  part  of  her 
body.  At  the  time  of  her  examination,  she  complained  of  pain  in  her  back,  and  in  her 
joints,  and  she  fblt  pain  all  over.  Mr.  Elliott  told  me  he  should  not  act  without  my 
anthority.  I  aothorised  him  to  remove  her  if  it  was  right ;  of  course  if  she  waa  nnablOr 
she  was  not  to  be  removed.  I  was  not  present  when  any  one  said  there  was  a  warrant 
from  the  Chanoellor.  I  told  them  in  the  house  that  the  disobedience  to  the  Cfaancdlof'» 
order  exposed  them  to  be  sent  to  Newgate.  I  did  not  instruct  counsel  to  say,  in 
answer  to  an  application  from  Mr.  Haynes  to  be  admitted  to  Mrs.  Gumming,  that  it 
was  not  the  wish  of  Mrs.  Gumming  to  employ  Mr.  Haynes  as  her  attorney.  — Did  not 
Mr.  Wilde,  in  answer  to  that  statement,  communicate  with  the  Lords  Justices  ?  I 
heard  Mr.  Wilde  state  it  was  her  wish  to  employ  Mr.  Haynes.  I  first  became  aequainted 
with  Mr.  Ebenezer  Jones ;  I  instructed  him  to  bring  up  Webb.  I  subpoenaed  Mr. 
Bbenezer  Jones ;  I  am  liaUe  to  his  expenses  for  having  brought  him  up. 

Re-examined. — The  re-examination  merely  recapitulates  some  of  the  circumstanees' 
attending  the  entry  into  Mrs.  Cumming's  house  at  Brighton. 

James  Johnnon,  examined. — ^A  policeman.  Belgrave-terrace,  Pimlico,  waa  in  mj 
district  in  May,  1846.  Between  ten  and  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day  my  attention  waa 
directed  to  Mrs.  Gumming*s  house.  I  saw  Mr.  Ince  first  in  the  street.  I  saw  two 
females  who  were  come  to  remove  her;  they  came  in  a  fly.  I  went  up  to  Mrs.  Cum>^ 
ming*B  door  and  knocked ;  die  door  was  opened  a  little  way,  and  one  of  the  females^ 
endeavouring  to  get  in,  pushed  her  knee  and  leg  between  the  door  and  jamb.  I  took 
my  truncheon  to  ease  her  foot  and  leg ;  that  got  admission  into  the  house.  It  waa. 
the  street  door  we  forced  open.  I  adwd  these  females  what  authority  they  had ;  they 
produced  the  certificate.  I  saw  Mrs.  Gumming.  She  said  we  had  come,  or  were  sent» 
to  murder  her;  I  was  no  policeman.  I  stood  reasoning  with  her,  to  persuade  her  to 
oome.  She  reftised,  and  made  use  of  some  very  violent  words.  They  took  a  strait- 
jacket  firom  under  their  shawls,  and  threw  it  over  and  under  her  chin,  and  put  her 
arms  in  across  the  front  of  her  body  and  tied  it  below. 

GrosS'Cxamined^ — I  saw  Mrs.  Gumming  afterwards  at  the  Horns*  Tavern.  I  saw 
her  walking  up  and  down  quietly  in  company  with  two  females. 

MEDICAL  EVIDENGE  IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

Mr.  Otorge  CameUfu  Joh4iaon,  examined  by  Sir  F.  Thebioeb. — ^I  am  a  general 
practitioner.  I  have  known  Mr.  Inoe  for  thirty-four  years.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  1840,  and  the  early  part  of  1846,  I  attended  Captain  Gumming  in  Belgrave-ter- 
race, — that  is,  from  the  10th  April  to  the  30th  April,  184f'> ;  also  in  the  months  of  May 
and  June,  and  in  April  and  May,  1846.  Gsptain  Gumming  was  in  a  stale  of  great 
bodily  weakness  at  that  time.  He  was  suffering  from  low  fever — that  was  the  specific 
complaint  for  which  I  attended  him.  —  Q.  Had  he  other  complaints.  A.  He  had  a 
disease  of  the  prostate  gland,  and  as  the  result  of  that  he  had  considerable  difficulty  in 
passing  his  water  at  times.  —  Q.  Independently  of  his  advanced  age,  would  you  not 
consider  that  as  quite  sufficient  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  sexual  intercourse  ? 
A.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  him  to  have  sexual 
intercourse.  —  Q.  What  was  the  conduct  of  Mrs.  Gumming  towards  Captain  Gumming 
in  general,  as  far  as  your  observation  went.  A.  It  varied  very  much.  At  times  she 
was  kind  and  attentive  to  him,  and  apparently  anxious  about  him — anxious  that  I  should 
do  everything  which  my  art  enabled  me  to  do  to  restore  him  to  health.  At  other  times 
it  would  be  very  violent,  and  her  language  would  be  violent — ^she  would  address  him 
in  an  angry  tone,  and  wonld  exhibit  great  indifference  as  to  the  result  of  his  iUsess.  — 
Q.  You  say  that  she  would  be  very  violent  at  timea  towards  him — ^would  she  in  your 
presence  exhibit  that  violence  ?  A.  In  language  and  occasionally  in  gesture ;  it  waa 
never  carried  beyond  that  There  waa  never  any  personal  violence.  —  Q.  Are  you 
able  to  say  whether  ahe  attended  to  his  wants,  and  supplied  him  with  those  things  whidi 
he  required  ?  A.  There  were  times,  and  they  were  very  frequent  indeed,  that  I  had  to 
oonpIaisoftiitwiaftofflltoiilteBb    Toirmwt  nadcMttad  Ikatatthis  timeha  waaia 
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•  ferfceUy  heliileM  condition;  ha  wm  iwmflnei  to  lii»  bod.—  Q.  Wno  tint  taring  thm 
whole  of  Toor  attendonoe  upon  hiM  ?  A.  Mo— dnrisf  tiio  oarly  port  of  it.  Ho  wio 
fnotnto  with  ferer.— Q.  And  was  it  doriag  thia  period  that  aho  oshiUtod  thia  miaty 
of  condoct  towazds  him  ?  A.  Praoi8el7^--€onid  yon  ohaarro  whether  Captain  Cm- 
nog  had  gi^en  her  any  partietUar  provoeation  f  A.  Not  in  ray  pieatnoe.  —  Q.  Did-aho 
ever  speak  to  yon  anything  about  her  hnabond  ?  A.  I  am  afraid  at  thia  diatanee  of 
time  I  eannot  charge  my  memory  with  that  snfidently  to  state  on  oath.  I  am  anzion* 
to  be  very  carefal  nid  Tery  correct.  —  Q.  Did  she  stato  any  other  matteit  to  yon  at  any 
time  that  excited  your  attention  ?  A.  Oh  yea !  She  atatwl  fre^oontly,  in  referenee  to 
her  dan^tera,  and  also  more  especially  towards  her  dangfater  Mia.  Inee,  and  alsO' 
againsc  her  son-in-law.  I  made  an  obaenration  to  Mrs.  Ciinuning  that  I  thonght  it 
strange  that  another  medieal  man  should  haTo  been  ealled  in  to  the  ftmrily  when  sho 
had  n  son-in-law,  an  experienced  man  in  the  proiNsion.  That  oboervationl  repeated 
from  timo  to  time,  and  it  alwaya  originated  the  aame  ramarfcafrom  her — that  the  reaaon 
aba  did  not  employ  her  son-in-law  was,  that  ho  was  a  thief,  and  that  he,  in  fact,  wonld 
lay  his  hands  upon  anything.  On  my  remonstrating  with  her  upon  my  IMing  that  it 
was  impossible  that  a  man  in  his  poaition  and  eharaotar  abould  be  gnilty  of  anything  of 
tbB  kind,  she  ssid,  **  Oh,  yes ;  he  haa  done  so,  and  I  can  give  yon  an  inetaace ;  ha  ha« 
Stolen  from  me  a  silver  bread-baaket  or  basket.** — Q.  Ton  say  that  Mia.  Comminif 
stated  this  upon  sereral  ocessions  with  regard  to  Mr.  Inee  ?    A.  Several  oeeasiona. 

—  Q.  And  yon  endesToared  to  dissnsde  her  from  entertaining  any  sooh  notion.  A.  I 
did  BO.  — Q.  And  could  yon  prevail  npon  herf  A.  No,  indeed  I  oonM  pot.  —  Q.  What 
did  she  say  about  Mrs.  Inee  ?  A.  She  epoke  of  her  as  a  peiaon  totally  nnwortfay  of 
her  ailection.  —  Q.  Did  she  give  you  any  insfances  did  ahe  aay  in  what  leapeet  aha 
was  unworthy  of  her  siTections  ?  A.  That  she  had  been  unkind  to  her.  I  ean  hardlj 
again  charge  my  memory  with  any  special  obaerrationa  which  ahe  made  in  Mihrenoo  t» 
that  matter.  1  have  heard  a  greal  deal,  but  of  course  that  does  not  some  under  wtj 
eogniztnce.  —  Q.  Did  she  appear  to  have  any  antipathy  to  her  dangfatars  ?  A.  Sha 
seemed  to  have  a  perversion  of  sll  natoral  feeUng,  I  thon^t,  towards  her  ehildrsn.  «- 
Q.  Did  she  speak  to  you  about  Mrs.  Hooper?  A.  Very  likely— I  do  not  remember 
that  slie  did  particularly — the  observations  were  general ;  but  thera  were  instanoeo  im 
which  she  particularly  allnded  to  Mrs.  Inee.  —  Q.  Had  yon  any  opportanity  of  aeeinfi 
what  state  BCrs.  Cumming's  room  was  in  ?  A.  No;  I  was  never  adaiitted  into  thai 
room,  I  think,  but  upon  one  occasion. — Q.  What  waa  your  opinion,  from  the  opfortnnity 
youhadof9eeingMrs,Comming,a8toher8tateofmind?  A.Thatahewaaofun80undmin^ 

By  the  CoHHissioann. — ^When  did  yon  first  come  to  that  eonelnaiott?  A.  Cei^ 
tainly  within  the  first  week  of  my  attondanee. 

By  Sir  F.  Tbssigbb.— And  as  your  aofoaintanoe  with  Mra.  Cumming  advaaoed^ 
and  your  opportunities  of  observing  her  continued,  did  yon  eome  to  that  eonelnaioB 
satisfkctorily  in  your  own  mind  ?    A.  My  fist  imprsasionB  renwined  entirriy  nnaltcrad. 

—  Q.  I  believe  that  you  signed  the  certificato  by  wMA  she  waa  confined  in  Toik 
House  ?  A.  I  did.  (The  certificato  runs  as  ft)llow8 : — **  I,  George  Comelioa  Johnson^ 
being  an  apothecary  legally  qualified,  hereby  certify  that  I  have  thia  day,  aeparately 
firom  any  other  practitioner,  visited  sxid  personally  examined  Mia.  Catiiaiiiw  Comming» 
the  person  named  in  the  accompanying  statomant  and  oidar ;  and  that  the  said 
Catherine  Cumming  is  a  person  of  unsound  mind,  and  a  proper  person  to  be  eonfiasd ; 
and  that  I  have  formed  my  opinion  firom  the  fbUowing  faets  i^-^ix,  delasions  as  to  tha 
character  of  her  near  relations;  delusion  as  to  being  robbed  by  them  and  others; 
violent  conduct  towards  her  husband ;  and  unfounded  antipathiea  towards  her  chil- 
dren.'*) —  Q.  Upon  your  signing  this  eertifieato,  did  yon  exaadne  Mrs.  Caaming, 
and  find  that  these  delusions  were  operating  upon  her  mind?  A.  Tea.  —  Q.  Have 
you  seen  her  since  that  time  ?  A.  I  saw  her  during  the  late  commission  at  the  Horaa 
Tavern,  and  bave  never  seen  her  since  until  the  present  investigation.  —  Q.  Probably 
you  will  be  able,  tnm  your  experience,  to  t^  us  whether  a  peraon  of  an  advanced 
period  of  life  whoae  mind  labonra  under  delusions  of  this  kind  is  likely  to  be  vsstorsd, 
or  so  likely  sa  a  younger  person?    A.  Not  within  my  experience. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  WiLxiwa.^ — Q.  Have  yon  had  muoh  expeiieaee  in 
diseases  of  the  mind?  —  A.  I  have  had  the  avarsga  whieh  usually  fiiUa  to  men  in 
general  practice.  I  have  not  had  any  great  experienoa  in  mattera  of  tida  Mad.  It  ia 
quite  due  to  you  that  I  shouM  adadt  thst. — Q.  During  the  times  that  yon  visited 
Ci^tain  Camming,  had  yon  ftaqneot  eonvaisatioaa  with  Mrs.  Cmamiaf  ?  A.  lisai  I 
hidU— Q.  Long  eoBfmatiaMr    A.  Mofc  lMg;^Q.  Warn  ywi 
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that  sbe  was  addicted  to  habits  of  intemperance  ?  A.  I  never  saw  her  so.  —  Q.  Yoa 
haye  stated  that  her  conduct  varied  very  much.  Supposing  that  to  be  so ;  that  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  indulging  in  strong  drinks,  would  you  be  at  all  surprised  to  find 
that  the  case?  A.  Certainly  not;  both  states  would  lead  to  the  same  results.-* 
Q.  You  have  stated  that  in  your  opinion  Captain  Cumming  would  be  incapable  of 
«exual  intercourse?  A.  That  is  my  opinion. — Q.  First  of  all,  let  me  ask  yon» 
although  there  might  be  incapability  of  intercourse,  is  there  any  impossibility  that  the 
desire  should  exist?  A.  No,  I  should  say  not.  —  Q.  What  induces  you  to  suppose 
that  the  sexual  intercourse  was  impossible?  A.  The  disease  of  the  prostate  gland, 
juid  the  organs  of  generation  generally — I  should  say  it  would  be  physically  impossible. 

—  Q.  You  say  as  to  the  organs  of  generation  generally.  Was  there  any  other  indica- 
tion of  disease  but  that  of  the  prostate  gland  ?    A.  It  did  not  fall  within  my  observation. 

—  Q.  Did  you  notiee  at  times  when  you  visited  Mrs.  Cumming,  that  she  sppeared 
more  excited  than  at  other  times  ?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  Can  you  tell  me  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
from  your  own  knowledge  of  the  operations  of  the  mind,  is  uot  the  mind,  generally 
speaking,  much  more  prone  to  brood  over  past  wrongs  under  the  influence  of  drink 
than  at  other  times  ?  A.  I  am  not  quite  dear  that  your  position  is  righL  On  the 
contrary,  I  think  rather  differently. — Q.  Do  you  remember  a  case  in  which  a  man  lately 
destroyed  a  child  ?  A.  Yes,  you  may  cite  isolated  cases ;  but  I  think  as  a  principle  it 
is  not  the  fact.  — Q.  But  there  are  isolated  eases  ?  Was  it  not  when  she  was  in  that 
excited  state  that  she  spoke  of  the  family  in  the  way  you  have  described  ?  A.  No. 
^  Q.  You  have  assumcMi  that  all  those  impressions  on  her  mind  were  delusions  ?  A.  I 
did  so  at  the  time,  and  I  think  so  stilL — Q.  And  under  tliat  impression  it  was  that  yoa 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  was  insane?  A.  It  was  so.  —  Q.  An  insane  person 
may  argue  shrewdly  on  non-existing  facts,  may  he  not?  A.  Yes.  — Q.  And  it  is  the 
non-existence  of  the  premise  that  induces  the  belief  of  unsoundness  of  mind,  there 
being  no  real  cause  ?  A.  No  real  cause.  —  Q.  Yon  would  not  call  imperfect  reasoning 
a  proof  of  insanity  ?  A.  Imperfect  reasoning  ?  Do  yon  mean  in  points  submitted  for 
general  argument  ?  —  Q.  No.  Supposing,  for  instance,  that  there  may  have  been  some 
very  trifling  circumstance  which  may  have  existed  upon  which  one  may  attach  very 
important  consequences,  would  you  argue  that  as  a  proof  of  insanity  ?  A.  Well, 
generally  I  might  not,  but  individually  I  might.  —  Q.  That  means  nothing.  A.  That 
is  just  what  I  wish  it  to  mean ;  because  it  is  a  position  which  will  not  admit  of 
explanation.  —  Q.  For  instance,  supposing  that  I  have  been  wronged  by  some  person, 
and  I  am,  as  many  people  are,  much  more  prone  to  suspicion  than  others — and  sup- 
pose I  afterwards  bring  my  mind  to  believe  that  that  person  would  wrong  me  in  much 
greater  particulars,  would  you  say  that  that  was  a  proof  of  insanity  ?  A.  On  the  con- 
viction that  that  party,  to  my  own  knowledge,  or  as  far  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
forming  an  opinion,  had  not  done  any  injury.  —  Q.  You  must  take  my  entire  hypo- 
thesis. I  ask  you  this — supposing  some  person  has  done  me  a  slight  injury,  would 
you  say,  because  I  afterwards  suspect  that  person  of  greater  wrong  that  therefore  I  am 
insane  ?  A.  Csrtainly  not. — Q.  You  talked  about  perversion  of  natural  feeling,  and  not 
antipathy  under  consciousness  of  wrong — unnatural  feeling?  A.  Yes. —  Q.  And  may 
not  that  antipathy,  even  in  the  case  of  mother  and  child,  proceed  to  estrangement  and 
dislike?  A.  It  is  quite  possible,  but  not  to  the  expression  of  such  opinions  as  Mrs. 
Cumming  gave  utterance  to.  —  Q.  You  say  there  was  a  perversion  of  all  natural  feeling 
towards  her  children — in  what  way  did  she  show  her  antipathy  to  Mrs.  Hooper  ?  A.  I 
have  already  explained  that;  I  cannot  charge  my  memory  with  any  particular  explana- 
tion with  respect  to  Mrs.  Hooper,  but  she  generalized  them  as  her  children,  and  spoke 
of  their  cruelly  unkind  conduct  to  her.  —  Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  furnish  to 
the  jury  your  definition  of  unsoundness  of  mind  ?  A.  It  is  a  very  extensive  question. — 
Q.  I  wish  to  have  a  definition,  if  you  please.  A.  My  impression  is,  that  unsoundness  of 
mind  involves  acts  which  are  naturally  contrary  to  reason,  and  altogether  at  variance  with 
the  circumstances  and  the  condition  of  life  of  the  party — ^peculiarity  of  habit,  manner,  and 
conversation  inconsistent  with  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  life. — Q.  Now  will  you  be 
kind  enough  to  tell  me  what  it  was  tliat  induced  you  to  believe  beyond  what  you  have  stated 
in  your  certificate,  if  there  be  anything,  that  Mrs.  Cumming  was  of  unsound  mind  ?  A.  I 
should  first  mention  the  fact  of  my  impression  concerning  the  delusion  of  her  children 
having  robbed  her — that  appeared  to  me  to  be  inconsistent — the  peculiarity  of  her  own 
person,  manner,  and  habits.  —  Q.  Will  you  state  what  that  peculiarity  was  ?  A.  In  the 
first  place,  I  should  tell  you  my  visits  were  made  at  different  times  of  the  day — that  she 
was  always  wrapped  in  a  loose  dresaing-gowni  and  otherwise  in  appearance  very  different 
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from  what  one  would  have  expected  from  a  person  in  her  posidon  in  life.  Again,  tbe 
general  appearance  of  tbe  house  shewing  either  that  the  had  no  power,  or  having  the 
power,  did  not  choose  to  exercise  it,  in  the  arrangements  of  the  house — the  wretebed 
condition  of  the  room  in  which  my  poor  unfortunate  patient  was  placed,  totally  Ineon- 
•istent  either  with  the  character  of  such  a  case  of  illness,  and  wiUiout  any  of  the  eom- 
forts  one  would  naturally  have  expected  to  have  found  in  the  house  of  a  person  having, 
as  I  presumed,  the  fortune  of  Mrs.  Cummiug.  —  Q.  Are  those  your  entire  rtasonB  ? 
A.  The  generally  offensive  character  of  the  house.  —  Q.  Did  yon  know  that  the  was 
complaining  of  illness  ?  A.  She  never  did  to  me ;  she  onoe  consulted'  me,  but  that 
was  about  some  affection  of  the  eyes. — Q.  Do  you  know  that  she  was  at  that  time 
attended  by  some  medical  man  herself?  A.  I  am  not  aware  of  it^Q.  Yon  hstve 
spoken  of  Uie  mean  way  in  which  her  house  was  fhrnished-'were  yon  aware  that  her 
ftiniture  had  some  time  before  been  seised  to  pay  a  gambling  debt  of  her  husband's  ? 
—  A.  No.  Had  I  been  aware  of  that,  it  would  have  been  an  exeuae  to  me  that  the 
house  was  in  a  bad  state.  —  Q.  Did  you  know  that  after  her  marriage  with  Captain 
Gumming  he  had  children  affiliated  to  him  ?  A.  No,  I  did  not :  it  may  be  as  wall  to 
state  to  you  that  I  do  not  know  that  I  had  even  heard  the  name  of  this  ikaily  until  I 
Lad  been  called  in. 

Re-examined  by  Sir  F.  Thbsiobb.  —  Q.  Ton  have  been  asked  as  to  eertain  general 
j^nciples  as  to  unsoundness  of  mind.  Is  it  your  judgment  thatthose  general  prineiplea 
can  be  applied  to  my  case,  or  must  each  particular  eaae  be  judged  of  by  its  own  oir- 
cumstances  ?    A.  I  should  say  upon  its  own  merits. 

By  the  Couuissioheb.  —  Q.  You  saw  this  lady  once  in  her  own  bed-roott? 
A.  Only  once ;  it  was  during  my  attendance.  I  do  not  know  whether  yon  would  call 
it  a  bed-room ;  it  was  a  wretched  place,  and  the  odour  was  so  insufferable  that  I  was 
▼ery  glad  to  escape  f^om  the  short  interriew  I  had  with  her. 

A  JuBYUAN. — Her  bed  was  in  that  room  ?  A.  I  cannot  charge  my  memory  with 
that. — Q.  You  did  not  go  over  the  rest  of  the  house  ?    A.  I  never  went  over  it. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wilmott  examined  by  Mr.  Pbtbbsdobvt. — I  am  a  snrfeon,  residing 
in  Chester- street.    I  have  been  about  fourteen  years  in  practice.    I  first  saw  Mrs. 
Cumming  in  York  House  Asylum,  on  the  14th  May,  1846.    For  the  first  ten  minutes 
I  saw  her  with  Dr.  MiUengen,  the  owner  of  the  house ;  he  then  left  ns.    I  aaked  her 
how  it  was  she  was  there  ?     She  entered  into  the  subject,  and  complained  very  invele- 
rately  of  her  husband  and  children.    I  thought  that,  under  existing  circumstances, 
only  natural.  —  Q.  1  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  you  ahould  give  us  the  conversa- 
tion  as  nearly  as  yon  can  recollect,  what  you  said  to  her,  and  she  to  you  ?    A.  I 
asked  her  the  age  of  her  husband.    She  had  spoken  in  most  disrespectlhl  terms  about 
her  husband,  and  then  raved  on  with  violence,  which,  as  I  did  not  think  it  extraor- 
dinary, I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to.    She  told  me  her  husband  was  as  old  man, 
70  or  89, 1  forget  which.    I  asked  her  by  what  particular  facta  she  had  to  complain  of 
her  husband's  conduct  ?    She  answered  me  that  he  was  a  whoremonger,  and  that  he 
had  connexion  with  every  nurse  who  came  near  him.  She  rather  dwelt  upon  tMs  cob- 
versation.     She  stated  to  me  that  she  had  caught  her  husband  lately  in  the  feet.    I 
tried  to  disabuse  her  mind,  having  learned  from  her  that  he  had  disease  of  the  gene- 
rative organs.    I  questioned  her  about  her  daughters.    She  said  that  Mrs.  Inee  was  a 
prostitute,  but  did  not  assign  any  reason  on  my  aaking  her.    She  stated  that  Mr.  Ince 
had  murdered,  I  think,  three  children.    I  am  positive  to  two — ^two  of  his  own,  and 
one  nephew  or  niece.    One  of  his  own,  ahe  said,  waa  done  for — ^murdered  by  him ; 
and  subsequently  after  its  death  '*  glazed*'  over.    She  told  mc  that  Mr.  Dangerfield  had 
robbed  her  of  plate  and  property  to  the  amount  of  300/.    She  could  not,  or  would  not, 
afford  me  any  explanation  of  it.    She  referred  me  to  Mr.  Johnson  as  her  medicid 
attendaut,  who  would  speak  to  her  aanity.    That  is  all  I  remember.    The  interview 
lasted  about  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes.    I  think  she  said  Mr.  Cnmniing  was  a 
confirmed  druukard.     I  considered  that  she  was  labouring  under  delusions  as  to  most 
of  those  points;  that  she  was  a  person  incapable  of  taking  care  of  herself;  that  she 
was  unsound  or  incapable  of  taking  care  of  her  property.    She  said  her  house  was  in 
perfect  order.    I  weut  immediately*  to  the  house  in  Delgrave-terrace.    I  aaw  Captain 
Cumming.    He  was  in  the  front  parlour.    His  room  was  scantily  frimiabed ;  tbe  bed 
and  everything  was  very  unpleasant.    His  disease  would  tend  to  make  it  unpleasant. 
I  found  him  a  person  totally  inci^able,  in  my  opinion,  of  having  any  desire  fbr  tlm 
other  sex.    The  poor  man  was  some  three  ndnntcs  belbrs  he  couM  pass  off  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  water.    I  went  over  the  other  part  of  the  hooM.    I  Iband  it  te  fNlbot 
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disorder.  The  upper  rooms  were  deroted  to  tlie  pigeons,  the  lower  ones  to  tbe  eats. 
I  afterwards  attended  Captain  Gumming,  and  Mr.  Inee  saw  him  oeoasionaUy.  His 
died  on  tbe  10th  of  July.  I  neyer  saw  Mrs.  Gumming  again  till  she  was  at  the  Hwos 
Tavern.  I  hod  no  conyeiBstion  with  her  then.  I  signed  the  certificate  after  aedng 
the  house. 

Cross-examined. — ^I  did  not  aign  the  certificate  until  after  she  was  remoTedto  tke 
asylum.  At  that  time  Mr.  Inee  had  attended  patients  for  me  in  my  absenee,  and  «• 
were  on  a  friendly  footing.  I  think  Mr.  Inee  knew  nothing  of  Dr.  Millengea  at  that 
time.  —  Q.  When  you  first  went,  did  you  not  find  her  in  a  great  passion  ?  A.  Perfasfs 
I  put  her  in  a  great  passion. — Q.  When  you  say  she  said  that  Mrs.  Inee  waa  a.proatS. 
tute,  was  the  word  "  whore,"  or  ''prostitute/*  used?  A.  <*  Prostitute:'*  she  used  Ihs 
word  *<  whore,*'  oyer  and  over  again,  in  connexion  with  her  husband  and  Mrs.  Inee 
both —  Q.  This  was  at  the  time  when  she  was  in  this  state  of  passion  ?  A.  Oh,  no.— 
Q.  Was  she  cool  then  ?  A.  Oh,  she  did  so,  but  I  did  not  form  my  opinion  on  anything 
ahe  said  until  she  had  quieted  herself.  I  considered  that  she  had  been  remoTed  inm 
home,  and  that  it  was  likely  that  she  would  be  excited.  —  Q.  When  she  complained  ef 
the  disease,  I  believe  you  say  she  ststed  that  the  captain  had  disease  in  the  generative 
organs  ?  A.  Those  were  not  her  words ;  but  she  said  that  in  effect.  —  Q.  Did  she 
attaibttte  this  to  his  early  excesses  ?  A.  No. — I  have  seen  children  who  have  died  of 
aoarlatina.  It  is  not  in  my  experience  the  case  that,  generally  speaking,  after  death 
they  present  a  sort  of  glazed  appearance  of  the  skin.  — Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough, 
if  you  please,  to  give  us  your  definition  of  insanity?  A.  Upon  my  word  I  have  never 
seen  or  beard  any  definition  of  insanity  that  was  satisfactory  to  me.  —  Q.  But  are  there 
no  general  rules  ?  A.  None  that  are  satisfactory  to  me.  —  Q.  Then  what  induced  yo« 
to  pronounce  Mrs.  Gumming  unsound  ?  A.  I  have  already  given  you  my  reasons.  — 
Q.  You  have  given  us  a  conversation ;  I  want  to  know  what  your  reasons  are  ?  A.  I 
considered  she  was  labouring  under  delusions.  —  Q.  Did  you  ever  take  the  trouble  to 
ascertain  whether  they  were  delusions  or  not.  A.  I  took  the  trouble  of  going  to  the 
house,  and  having  a  conversation  with  Captain  Gumming,  before  signing  tbe  certificate. 
—  Q.  To  anybody  else  ?  A.  To  no  one  else.  —  Q.  Did  you  expect  Captain  Gumming, 
if  he  had  been  inconstant,  would  have  confessed  it  to  you  ?  A.  I  did  not  ask  him  if 
he  was  inconstant — it  was  absurd.  I  had  seen  the  man  try  to  make  water.  —  Q.  Then 
yoa  think,  do  you  (reflect  for  a  moment),  because  a  man  might  have  difficulty,  extend- 
ing even  to  agony,  in  making  water,  that  would  forbid  the  existence  of  sexual  desire  f 
A.  I  think  the  dLBicnlty  he  experienced  would — he  might  have  it  mentally,  but  not  in 
the  generative  organa.  —  Q.  Desire  in  the  organs;  I  never  heard  of  the  aflbctions 
being  placed  in  those  organa  before.  I  ask  you  whether  the  affection  of  desire  itself 
might  not  exist.  A.  I  do  not  hear  what  you  say,  (The  question  was  repeated.)  A.  I 
do  not  now  understand ;  if  you  mean  that  he  had  the  desire,  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
did  or  could  exist.  —  Q.  Do  you  not  know,  as  a  medical  man,  that  one  of  the  greatest 
carses  attendant  on  that  disease  (stricture,  disease  of  the  bladder)  is,  that  desire  will 
exist,  and  beget  the  greatest  agony  ?  A.  My  experience  is  the  contrary.  I  had  never 
more  than  one  interview  with  Mrs.  Gumming.  I  have  not,  perhaps,  had  above  six  or 
seven  cases  of  lunacy  under  my  own  treatment :  under  the  u-eatment  of  others,  forty  or 
fifty.  —  Q.  Have  you  signed  certificates  for  some  six  or  seven  ?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  Upon 
each  of  those  occasions  did  you  sign  certificates  upon  one  interview  ?  A.  Oh,  no.  — 
<).  Was  this  the  only  case  in  which  you  signed  a  certificate  on  one  interview  ?  A.  I 
cannot  say  that.  I  may  have  seen  the  patient  only  once.  I  never  signed  one  without 
the  evidence  convinced  me  I  ought  to  sign  it.  —  Q.  Your  recollection  is  that,  except  in 
this  case,  you  never  signed  a  certificate  on  one  interview  ?  A.  If  I  had  not  done  so 
before,  I  have  since. 

A  Juryman. — Have  you  seen  Mr.  Inee  this  morning?  A.  I  have.  —  Q.  In  what 
etate  is  he?  A.  He  is  in  nearly  the  same  he  was  on  Saturday.  He  is  threatened  with 
paralysis. 

3ir.  Seijeant  Wilkivs. — ^Will  yon  sMow  me  to  ask  what  are  the  symptoms  which 
you  say  threaten  paralysin  ?  A.  Amaurosis :  he  has  partially  lost  the  sight  of  one 
eye ;  ho  has  numbness  in  his  hand ;  and  had  giddiness  in  getting  out  of  his  carriage  a 
day  or  two  ago,  before  he  consulted  me. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  the  Commissioner,  addressing  Sir  F.  Thesi ger, 
aaked  him  if  he  oonsidered  the  examination  of  the  lady  as  a  part  of  his  ease. 

Sir  F.  Tbesigeb.*-!  have  always  understood  that  those  who  support  the  eommis- 
aktm  ahonld  prodnee  the  lady. 
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The  C0UUI88IOMEK. — The  usaal  course  is,  that  the  lady  is  examined  at  the  end  of 
the  plaintiff's  case,  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  defendant's  case;  and  when  the  jnry 
think  fit. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wilkins  proceeded  to  examine  the  witness  as  to  the  number  of  eerti- 
floates  in  lunacy  he  bad  signed.     He  considered  thirty  was  the  limit. 

Mr.  William  Bloxam  was  called.  Is  the  present  medical  officer  of  York  House 
Asylum,  Battersea :  knew  Dr.  Millengen,  the  former  proprietor,  who  is  now  dead. 
The  witness  produced  the  book  kept  by  Dr.  Millengen  during  the  time  Mrs.  Cumming 
was  an  inmate  in  that  asylum. 

Sir  F.  Thesiqeb  proposed  to  offer  the  entries  made  by  Dr.  Millengen  of  Mrs. 
Camming's  case  as  evidence.  Mr.  Seijeant  Wilkins  objected :  and  a  long  discussion 
ensued.  Sir  F.  Tbesiger  relied  on  the  60th  sect,  of  the  8th  and  9th  Viet.,  c.  110,  of 
the  "  Lunacy  Act,"  which  directs  that  ^  there  shall  be  kept  in  erery  licensed  house, 
&c.,  a  book,  to  be  called  a  case  book,  in  which  the  physician,  &c  shall  make  entries  of 
the  mental  state  of  each  patient,  together  with  a  correct  description  of  the  (treatment) 
ef  his  disorder,"  &c.  He  contended  that  the  book  so  kept,  under  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  which  the  keeper  was  bound  to  allow  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  to  hare 
access  to,  was  as  much  a  public  book  as  the  books  of  the  Stamp  Office,  or  of  the  India 
House,  which  are  admitted  as  evidence  as  public  documents.  Sir  Frederick  also  cited 
cases  in  support,  especially  Hyam  against  Ridgway,  a  pedigree  case,  in  which  it  became 
necessary  to  establish  the  time  when  a  particular  person  was  bom.  A  gentleman  had 
attended  the  mother  of  the  claimant  in  her  confinement,  and  had  made  an  entry  of  the 
fact  of  the  birth  in  his  book;  and  he  being  dead,  the  book  was  admitted  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  the  pedigree. 

Mr.  Petebsdorff  followed  on  the  same  side,  and  quoted  the  authority  of  Mr; 
Roscoe,  who  laid  down  the  rule  that  where  an  entry  or  declaration  is  made  by  a  dis- 
interested persou,  in  the  course  of  discharging  a  professional  duty,  it  is  in  general 
evidence  after  the  death  of  the  party  making  it.  Mr.  Petersdorff  cited  the  instance 
that  a  notice  endorsed  by  a  deceased  clerk  in  an  attorney's  office  is  evidence  of  the 
service  of  the  notice  after  the  death  of  the  party. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wilkins  contended  that  his  objeetion  had  not  been  met.  Firstly,  as 
to  the  book  kept  by  Dr.  Millengen  being  a  public  book;  the  only  object  of  it  was  that 
it  might  serve  as  a  check  upon  himself;  and  in  order  to  obviate  the  ^uses  liable  to 
occur  in  private  lunatic  asylums;  it  was  to  satisfy  the  commiseioners  in  case  any 
complaint  should  be  made.  The  cases  referred  to  by  Mr.  Petersdorff  were  not 
applicable.  It  was  true  that  an  entry  of  a  notice  by  a  deceased  derk  was  held  to  be 
evidence;  but  evidence  of  what?  of  the  service  of  that  notiecy  and  not  evidence  of  the 
eontents.  Suppose  the  case  put  by  Sir  F.  Thesiger,  where  a  medical  man  had  attended 
a  lady  during  her  confinement — had  he  thought  proper  to  insert  in  his  book,  not  only 
that  she  had  been  delivered  of  a  child,  but  that  she  had  been  delivered  of  a  bastard, 
would  that  have  been  evidence  of  the  bastardy?  So  the  learned  Serjeant  did  not  object 
to  the  book  being  admitted  as  proof  of  the  fact  of  this  lady  having  been  an  inmate  in 
this  B  ylum ;  it  was  not  evidence  of  anything  more.  In  the  cases  quoted,  also,  the 
parties  were  disinterested  witnesses ;  and  no  witness  eonld  have  a  stronger  interest  in 
keeping  this  lady  in  his  lunatic  asylum  than  Dr.  Millengen. 

Mr.  SouTHOATE  followed  on  the  same  side.  He  argned  .that  it  was  simply  a 
question  of  law.  He  contended,  like  Mr.  Serjeant  Wilkins,  that  all  the  cases  cited  on 
Uie  other  side  went  to  show  that  if  in  a  public  document  made  by  a  man  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  his  duties,  you  find  an  entry  made  as  to  a  particular  fact  done  by 
him,  that  is  evidence  of  that  particular  fact,  but  it  is  not  evidenbe  of  any  matter  in  any 
way  collateral  to  that  fact.  It  did  not  follow  that  because  a  book  is  directed  to  be 
kept  by  Act  of  Parliament,  that  it  was  therefore  evidence — ^if  ao,  what  would  be  the 
use  of  inserting  in  Acts  of  Parliament  a  clause  directing  that  certain  books  shall  be 
evidence?  Was  there  any  such  clause  in  the  Lunacy  Act?  Certainly  not.  The  book 
kept  under  that  act  was  a  private  return  made  by  the  keeper  of  the  asylum  to  the  com- 
missioners, who  were  sworn  to  secrecy ;  therefore  they  who  songht  to  put  that  book  in, 
sought  to  do  that  which  the  commissioners  themselves  could  not  disclose  without 
violating  their  oaths. 

Sir  F.  Thesiqeb  here  said — Dr.  Prichard,  who  was  himself  one  of  the  commissioners, 
was  examined  in  1 840  under  this  very  commission. 

Mr.  SouTHOATE  replied  that  Dr.  Prichard  was  examined  to  prove  that  he  saw  Mrs. 
Camming,  and  that  such  and  each  things  took  place  between  him  and  Mrs.  CaauBingy 
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but  he  could  not  be  examined  as  to  any  fact  vrbich  bad  been  told  bim  by  Dr.  Millengen. 
Mr.  Soutbgate  illustrated  tbe  inadmissibility  of  entries  made  by  deceased  parties  as 
evidence  of  any  collateral  fact  more  strikingly  and  appositely,  by  stating  that,  in 
tbe  pedigree  case,  the  apothecary  bad  entered  in  bis  book  tbe  fact  that  he  bad 
attended  a  lady  upon  the  birth  of  a  child — that  book  was  held  to  be  evidence  of  tbe 
lact  that  he  bad  attended  the  lady ;  but,  suppose  that  be  bad  entered  that  at  the  time 
the  child  was  bom  tbe  lady  was  insane,  would  that  be  evidence  of  the  insanity  of  that 
lady  ?  He  also  observed  that  in  pedigree  cases  evidence  was  admitted  which  was  not 
admitted  io  other  eases^ — such  as  entries  in  family  Bibles.  Mr.  Soutbgate,  lastly,  urged 
that  the  book  was  only  evidence  of  the  fact  that  there  was  a  patient  in  the  asylum  of 
the  name  of  Catherine  Cumming,  and  submitted  that  it  was  not  evidence  of  anything 
more,  and  more  particularly  as  it  was  impossible  to  cross-examine  as  to  tbe  reasons  for 
the  conclusion  to  which  Dr.  Millengen  might  have  come. 

The  CouHissioHBB  did  not  think  tbe  book  evidence,  as  a  book,  but  thought  it 
evidence  as  the  evidence  of  a  medical  man  who  bad  tbe  charge  of  Mrs.  Cumming  at 
that  time.  It  was  open  to  the  observation  that  yon  cannot  cross-examine  him ;  and 
also  that  he  was  tbe  person  in  whose  legal  control  she  was,  and  therefore  it  might  be, 
to  a  certain  extent,  a  book  to  justify  his  own  acts. 

The  Report  was  then  put  in,  and  read  from  the  book  kept  by  Dr.  Millengen,  and 
produced  by  the  witness. 

There  was  no  entry  in  it  of  the  visit  of  Dr.  ConoUy  or  Dr.  Webster. 

Sir  F.Thesioer,  to  the  witness. — ^When  tbe  Commissioners  of  Lunacy  attend,  do 
they  examine  the  patients  ?     A.  At  their  discretion. 

The  CouMissioNEB. — Of  course  they  cannot  go  minutely  into  every  case — you 
must  not  take  that  entry  as  evidence  of  their  having  gone  minutely  into  the  case,  but 
prima  facie  evidence  that  they  see  no  reason  for  their  discbarge. 

Sir  F.  Thksiokb  then  put  in  the  report  of  the  commissioners  to  the  chancellor, 
produced  by  tbe  secretary,  Mr.  Lutwidge,  dated  July  1st,  1846. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wilkims  inquired  whether  Dr.  Millengen  was  not  a  writer  of 
romances.     The  witness  could  not  tell. 

8ir  Alexander  Morwm  sworn,  and  examined  by  Sir  F.  Thesioer. — Q.  You  are  a 
physician.  A.  I  am. — Q.  And  1  believe  you  have  been  so  for  a  great  number  of  years  ? 
A.  Yes,  a  great  many  years.  —  Q.  And  yon  are  a  lecturer  upon  diseases  of  the  mind  ? 
A.  Yes  I  am,  and  have  been  for  a  great  number  of  years.  —  Q.  1  believe  yon  are  also 
physician  to  Bethlem  Hospital.  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  Are  you  physician  also  to  tbe  Suirey 
County  Lunatic  Asylum.  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  And  1  believe  yon  were  also  the  consulting 
physician  to  tbe  Middlesex  County  Asylum  ?  A.  From  1831  to  1848.  —  Q.  And  you 
are  author,  I  believe,  of  several  treatises  on  mental  diseases  ?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  Have 
you  made  the  subject  of  diseases  of  tbe  mind  your  study  for  a  great  number  of  years  ? 
A.  I  have  tried  to  do  so,  at  least  —  Q.  In  the  year  1846,  did  yon,  at  tbe  desire  of  Mrs. 
Cumming's  family,  ^isit  her  in  the  York  House  Asylnro  ?  A.  1  did.  —  Q.  Do  yon 
recollect  the  day  on  which  you  went?  A.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  I  went  on 
tbe  18th  and  on  tbe  10th  of  May,  and  about  tbe  19th  or  20th  of  August.  —  Q.  Upon 
tbe  first  occasion  of  your  seeing  Mrs.  Cumming,  how  long  do  you  think  you  were 
with  her  altogether  ?  A.  It  was  not  very  long  the  first  occasion :  she  was  engaged  with 
two  gentlemen — a  Mr.  Farrer,  a  solicitor,  I  think,  and  bis  brother.  The  next  visit, 
which  was  the  next  day,  I  was  with  her,  and  should  think  about  an  hour. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wilkiks. — ^Did  you  say  the  gentleman's  name  was  Farrer?  A.  I  was 
told  so. 

Sir  F.  Tbesioeb  — I  suppose  before  you  saw  Mrs.  Cumming  you  had  endeavoured 
to  make  yourself  acquaint^  with  all  you  could  learn  of  her  state  of  mind  ?  A.  Yes  I 
had.  Mr.  Ince  then  called  upon  me,  and  stated Q.  He  had  called  and  com- 
municated to  you  particulars  which  it  was  necessary  for  you  to  know  ?  A.  Yes,  and 
prerious  to  going  to  York  House,  I  had  gone,  by  his  desire,  with  Mr.  Johnson,  a 
surgeon,  on  the  lltb  of  May,  to  Mrs.  Cummiug's  house,  in  Belgrave-place,  and  after 
knocking  and  ringing  several  times,  he  was  admitted,  but  came  out  and  said  the  lady 
-would  not  see  anybody.  —  Q.  Was  that  prior  to  her  being  removed  to  York  House  ? 
A.  Yes.  —  Q.  So  that  you  were  unable  to  see  her  before  she  was  removed  to  the 
asylum?  A.  I  was  unable  to  see  her.  —  Q.  Did  you  also  have  conversation  with  Mr. 
Johnson  as  to  this  lady— did  he  communicate  with  you  ?  A.  Yes. — Q.  I  suppose  your 
experience  would  tell  you  it  was  necessary  yon  should  be  possessed  of  this  previous 
information  ?    A.  Of  ooune,  to  know  upon  what  points  to  examine  the  patient. — Q» 
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On  the  lOtb  of  May  you  s&\r  her,  and  had  an  interview  with  her  for  an  hour  ?  A.  I 
should  think  so — a  long  interview.  —  Q.  Were  yon  there,  in  your  judgment,  suf- 
ficiently long  to  be  able  to  ascertain  the  state  of  her  mind  ?  A.  I  was.  —  Q.  What 
was  your  opinion  of  the  state  of  her  mind  at  that  time  ?  A.  That  she  was  not  of 
sound  mind ;  that  she  laboured  under  what  I  conceived  delusions,  both  with  regard  to 
ber  children  and  property.  —  Q.  What,  in  the  course  of  that  interview,  did  she  state 
about  her  children  which  you  characterize  as  delusions?  A.  She  stated  that  they  had 
robbed  her,  and  that  her  son-in-law  had  destroyed  one  or  two  of  her  grandchildren,  that 
after  death  he  had  varnished  over  the  face  of  one  of  them.  —  Q.  Will  you  allow  me  to 
ask  which  of  her  sons-in-law  had  destroyed  the  children?  A.  Mr.  Ince,  I  think  ;  that 
be  had  destroyed  one  of  Mr.  Hooper*s,  one  of  the  grandchildren.  —  Q.  That  her  8oli< 
eitor,  you  were  going  on  to  say.  A.  That  her  solicitor  had  also  robbed  her,  I  think 
she  said  as  to  300/.  I  am  not  certain  as  to  the  sura,  but  I  think  it  was  that. —  Q. 
Did  she  state  anything  to  you  about  her  husband  ?  A.  Yes,  she  stated  that  he  was  of 
loose  habits,  and  the  nurses  went  to  bed  with  him  several  times.  —  Q.  Did  you  know 
of  his  beinff  at  that  time  a  gentleman  very  far  advanced  in  life  ?  A.  I  have  seen  him ; 
I  went  to  the  house  to  see  him,  and  saw  him  on  that  occasion.  —  Q.  Did  you  go  alter 
this  interview  ?  A.  I  went  before  I  went  to  York  House.  —  Q.  What  did  she  say  upon 
the  subject  of  her  property?  A.  That  she  had  been  robbed  of  ber  property.  I  asked 
her  what  her  property  consisted  of,  and  she  seemed  to  have  some  tolerable  notion  of 
that;  she  said  she  had  about  some  500/.  a  year,  that  it  would  be  1000/.  if  the  railroad 
went  through  it.  —  Q.  In  what  state  was  she  as  to  her  dress  when  you  saw  her?  A. 
When  I  saw  her  at  York  House  she  seemed  very  well  dressed,  and  walked  abotit;  no 
appearance  of  anything  like  palsy;  she  exhibited  a  great  deal  of  shrewdness.  —  Q.  Do 
you  find,  from  your  experience,  that  persons  who  are  labouring  under  what  are  called 
monomania,  or  delusions,  are  cunning  enough  to  conceal  them  ?  A.  Oh  yes,  to 
conceal  them  completely,  sometimes.  —  Q.  Can  persons  in  that  state  at  times  be 
tutored  to  conceal  their  delusions  ?  A.  I  think  so.  I  have  occasionally  advised  my 
patients  in  Bedlam  Hospital  that  such  and  such  delusions  would  prevent  their  being 
liberated,  and  that  they  ought  to  try  to  get  rid  of  them.  They  have  occasionally 
tried  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  after  a  while  they  have  returned.  We  had  a  remarkable 
instance  there  lately  of  a  poor  woman  who  destroyed  herself.  After  a  time  she  got 
lid  of  her  delusion,  so  that  I  put  her  down  in  the  convalescent  list,  and  soon  after  she 
committed  suicide.  —  Q.  They  are  capable  of  repressing  the  exhibition  of  delusions 
for  some  time,  but  they  will  return?  A.  Particularly  if  they  are  spoken  to,  and  told  it 
injures  them  their  talking  of  them.  —  Q.  From  the  interview  you  had  with  Mrs. 
Cumming  on  that  occasiou,  what  was  your  opinion  as  to  her  state  of  miud  ?  A.  I 
mentioned  that  I  considered  her  to  be  of  unsound  mind.  —  Q.  And  I  believe  you 
signed  a  certificate  to  that  effect  ?  A.  Perhaps  1  did;  I  do  not  recollect.  I  did  not 
sign  the  certificate  for  her  being  conveyed  to  the  lunatic  asylum.  Perhaps  I  may 
have  been  asked  toy  opinion  at  that  time. —  Q.  Did  you  attend  the  inquiry  at  the 
Horns  Tavern  ?  A.  The  whole  of  it;  and  a  wearisome  job  it  was,  something  like 
the  present.  —  Q.  Was  Dr.  Pritchard  there.  A.  He  was.  —  Q.  Was  he  examined  as  a 
witness?  A.  He  was. —  Q.  You  heard  him  examined ?  A.  I  heard  him  examined. 
—  Q.  Were  you  examined  as  a  witness  yourself?  A.  I  was.  —  Q.  Was  Mr.  Millengen 
examined  ?  A.  He  was. — Q.  Was  it  while  the  commission  was  pending  or  before  the 
commission  that  you  saw  Mi^.  Cumming  again,  in  the  month  of  August?     A.  Before 

the  commission Q.  When  you  saw  her  in  the  month  of  August,  did  you  converse 

with  her  so  as  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  state  of  her  mind  ?  A.  I  did. — Q.  Werer 
you  alone  with  her  on  that  occasion  ?  A.  I  could  not  burden  my  mind,  but  1  think  I 
saw  her  alone  for  a  certain  part  of  the  time.  —  Q.  Upon  that  occasion  did  the  same 
delusions,  as  you  have  called  them,  prevail  as  upon  the  former  occasions  ?  A.  They 
did ;  the  same  ideas  prevailed.  —  Q.  And  upon  that,  upon  your  interview  with  her,  you 
gave  your  evidence  before  the  commission  upon  the  former  occasion?  A.  I  did,  and 
on  hearing  the  evidence  that  was  brought  forward  before  my  examination,  a  great  deal 
of  which  was  given  before  the  examination  of  the  medical  men 

Sir  F.  Thesiger. — We  are  both  agreed  as  to  this;  it  seems  to  have  been  laid  down 
on  high  authority  that  it  i&  not  competent  to  ask  the  medical  gentlemen — having  heard 
the  whole  of  the  evidence,  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  state  of  mind  of  this  party  ?— 
4>ecause  that  is  a  question  for  the  jury,  which  will  account  for  my  abstaining. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wilkins. — It  is  the  province  of  the  jury. 

Six  F.  Thssigeb.— That  is  my  impression,  tnd  that  is  why  I  abstain. 
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The  CoMMissioKBB. — You  have  a  right  to  ask  a  professional  man  bis  opinion  on  • 
particniar  case.  Yon  can  state  a  case  to  a  professional  man,  but  yon  bare  no  rigfat  to 
ask  him  generally  his  opinion  on  what  he  has  heard,  that  is  putting  him  in  the  positloti 
of  the  jury.  If  you  pick  out  particular  ficts  in  a  case,  yon  may  ask  his  opinion  on  thoM 
facts;  and  that  was  laid  down  by  the  lord  chief  justice. 

A  JuBTiiAH. — But  the  party  may  ask  a  medical  man  his  opinion  deriTed  tnm  hi» 
own  knowledge  f 

Sir  F.  Thbsioib. — Certainly,  I  will  just  put  this  by  way  of  illustration  of  the  eoniae 
which  is  open  to  us. 

The  CoMMissfONBB. — It  nsed  to  be  always  done. 

Sir  F.  Thbsiobb  (to  the  witness). — Suppose  a  person  has  placed  his  afiahrs  in  the 
bands  of  an  attorney  who  has  conducted  himself  with  the  strictest  propriety  and 
integrity,  and  who  has  from  time  to  time  recelTcd  money,  and  rendered  due  and  proper 
aecount  of  the  money,  which  baa  been  sanctioned  by  the  person  by  whom  the  attorney 
was  employed,  and  that  person  should  afterwards  represent,  on  seTcral  occasions,  tbaC 
the  attorney  had  robbed  her  or  him,  I  will  put  it,  had  left  him  penniless— had  rendered 
no  account  whatever,  and  was  rolling  in  luxury  upon  the  property  he  had  so  acquired-^ 
would  you  consider  that  delusion  or  not?    A.  I  would  consider  it  delusion,  c«r* 
tainly.  —  Q.  In  the  month  of  October  we  hear  there  was  an  order  f^om  the  Lord  Chan- 
oellor  to  yourself  and  Dr.  Monro  to  go  down  to  Brighton  to  examine  this  lady  ?    A« 
There  was.  —  Q.  And  to  take  any  person  with  you,  and  pursue  any  course  of  examina- 
tion you  thought  proper  ?  —  Q.  Yes,  to  go  together  or  separately,  as  we  thought  proper. 
We  were  to  have  gone  together,  but  Dr.  Monro  was  seized  with  erysipelas,  and  waa 
laid  up.  —  Q.  When  yon  went  down  to  Brighton,  did  you  desire  to  have  the  assislane* 
of  another  medical  gentleman  ?    A.  Yes.  —  Q.  And  I  beliere  Dr.  King  wss  determined 
upon  ?    A.  Yes,  Dr.  King.  —  Q.  From  what  you  had  heard,  did  yon  think  it  necessaiy 
to  have  some  of  the  police  with  you  when  yon  went  to  the  house  ?    A.  Mr.  Turner 
met  me  there,  of  course.  I  went  there  to  see  the  patient ;  I  had  nothing  further  to  do  but 
to  be  introduced  to  the  patient.    In  what  way  I  left  to  others,  I  could  not  direct  that. 
Q.  Hating  been  admitted  to  the  room,  did  you  address  Mrs.  Cnmming.    A.  Yes.— 
Q.  Did  you  tell  her  for  what  purpose  yon  had  come  ?  A.  Yes,  I  told  her  the  Lord  Chan- 
eellor  understood  that  she  had  been  unhappy,  or  some  expression  similar  to  that,  and 
that  he  had  wished  us  to  come  down  and  inquire  into  the  state  of  matters,  and  I  think 
ahe  said  she  was  not  insane.  — Q.  Mr.  Turner  was  in  the  room — yon  wished  to  hate 
aome  one  there  ?    A.  Yes.  —  Did  Mrs.  Cumming,  when  you  went  into  the  room,  appear 
to  you  to  be  alarmed  ?    A.  No,  I  cannot  say  so  much ;  she  seemed  very  much  as  yoa 
aaw  her  the  other  day.  —  Q.  Quiet,  was  she  ?  A.  Yes,  she  did  not  rise  out  of  her  chairy 
or  make  any  particniar  noise,  except  when  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Ince,  who  was  thervy 
wished  to  come  in,  and  she  said  **  no,  never,**  in  an  angry  tone. —  Q.  Will  yon  be  good 
enough  to  state  what  questions  you  put  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  her 
mind  ?    A.  There  were  some  questions  I  was  led  to  put  which  I  thought  would  throw 
light  upon  the  state  of  her  mind.  In  particular  I  asked  her,  **  When  you  were  in  Herbert 
Villa,  what  was  it  made  yon  call  out  at  midnight  for  the  police  ?"    Her  answer  was, 
**  It  was  because  my  daughter  was  strangling  me."    That  was  one  question.  —  Q.  Did 
yon  ask  anything  else  ?    A.  Yes,  I  asked  her  something  else.    I  asked  her  if  she  had 
seen  her  daughter,  or  if  she  did  not  wish  to  see  her  daughter?  and  she  told  me  she  had 
not  or  would  not.  —  Q.  Did  ahe  say  why  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  at  that  time.  Then  I  asked 
her  why  she  had  left  her  house  in  Queen's-place,  or  terrace?    I  think  she  said,  *'  Because 
they  wished  to  poison  me.     They  put  poison  in  my  tea.'* —  Q.  Did  she  say  who  it  was 
who  wished  to  poison  her?    A.  No,  she  did  not.  —  Q.  Did  you  ask  her  why  she  had 
moved  from  place  to  place?    A.  Perhaps;  I  do  not  recollect.    There  wss  another 
question  I  asked  her,  by-the-bye.  I  asked  her,  first,  who  had  advised  her  to  depart  from 
the  compromise  of  1840  ?    She  said  it  was  her  lawyer's  advice.  I  then  asked  her  if  she 
had  made  a  will  ?  and  she  said  she  had.    I  asked  her  if  she  had  left  anything  to  bar 
daughters  ?    She  said  no ;  she  was  very  angry,  and  expressed  great  anger  against  them. 
Well,  since  your  grand-daughters  have  not  offended  you,  have  you  left  anything  to  them? 
No,  I  have  left  it  to  those  who  deserve  it,  or  who  have  befriended  me.    I  asked  her 
who  they  were  ?    She  would  not  name  them.    I  asked  her  several  questions  as  to  her 
property,  but  she  either  would  not  answer  or  could  not.    Had  she  sold  any  of  her 
property?    What  did  her  property  consist  of?  and  several  questions  of  that  kind.  — Q. 
You  put,  for  instance,  the  queation  to  her,  '<  Have  you  sold  any  of  your  property  ?" 
A.  Yes.  —  Q.  What  did  ahe  do  eroay  upon  that?    A.  She  did  not  give  any  anawer.— 
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•Q.  She  was  silent  ?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  Have  you  asked  her  what  her  property  consisted 
of?  A.  Yes,  I  asked  her  what  her  property  consisted  of,  who  her  tenants  were,  and 
several  queslions  of  that  description;  to  all  of  which  she  gave  me  no  answer.  She 
asked  me,  on  one  occasion,  "  Am  I  obliged  to  answer  that  question  ?"  I  said,  No,  yoa 
are  not  obliged  to  answer  any  question,  but  such  questions  as  you  do  not  answer,  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  state  to  the  Lord  Chancellor.  —  Q.  Was  she  during  the  time  ex- 
cited ?  A.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  to  call  excited;  if  any,  she  was  uncomfortaUe, 
sad  did  not  like  to  be  questioned  in  that  way,  but  she  did  not  show  any  violent  excite- 
ment, not  such  as  1  am  accustomed  to  sometimes. —  Q.  Was  it  your  opinion  upon  thai 
occasion  that  she  was  a  person  of  sound  or  unsound  mind  ?  A.  I  was  of  opinion  she 
was  of  unsound  mind.  —  Q.  Did  it  appear  to  you  that  the  same  delusions  which  she 
had  displayed  in  the  year  1846  continued  at  that  time  ?  A.  With  some  variation. 
That  unnatural  antipathy  towards  her  children  and  grandchildren  continued,  and  that 
disposition  to  delusions  continued.  For  instance,  supposing  her  daughter,  who  was 
miles  off,  strangling  her  at  the  time  she  called  for  the  police.  These  appeared  to  mis 
decisive  marks  of  unsound  mind.  —  Q.  Is  that  a  common  form  of  insanity,  persona  dread- 
ing that  they  are  to  be  murdered  ?  A.  Almost  in  all  recent  oases  that  is  one  of  the  in- 
dications. —  Q.  Is  the  destruction  of  the  natural  affections  a  common  form  of  insaaityf 
A.  A  very  common  form ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  common  forms  that  people's  aflfeetions 
have  changed;  and  one  of  the  most  decided  signs  of  returning  sanity  is  a  return  of  the 
natural  affections.  —  Q.  Do  you  find,  when  insanity  prevails  in  persona  advanced  in 
life,  they  are  more  or  less  likely  to  recover  than  in  the  case  of  younger  patients.  A. 
Much  less  likely.  —  Q.  From  what  you  have  seen  and  know  of  Mrs.  Cumming,  yon 
thiuk  she  is  a  person  who  could  be  tutored  to  conceal  her  delusion  for  a  certain 
period  ?  A.  From  the  shrewdness  which  she  had  sometimes  exhibited,  I  should  think 
something  might  be  made  of  her  in  that  way,  if  yon  visited  her  a  dozen  times,  day  after 
day,  repeating  a  story  in  the  way  you  wish  to  have  it  done.  —  Q.  You  think  it  would 
impress  it  on  her  ?  A.  I  think  she  is  a  subject  for  that»  or  to  alter  the  character  of 
the  delusion.  For  instance,  I  thiuk  she  might  be  made  to  alter  the  delusion  of  being 
strangled  by  her  daughter,  or  she  might  be  made  to  say  that  was  a  dream,  or  something 
of  that  kind.  1  think  she  is  a  person  who  might  be  worked  upon  in  that  way.  —  Q.  Is 
it  your  present  opinion  that  she  is  a  person  of  unsound  mind,  and  incapable  of  taldng 
care  of  herself  aud  her  property  ?     A.  It  is  decidedly. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Wilkiks. — Q.  Is  your  recollection  very  distinct 
of  what  took  place  at  Brighton?  —  A.  Not  very  distinct,  but  quite  distinct  as  to  that 
delusion,  perfectly  distinct.  —  Q.  You  say  you  asked  her  why  it  was  that  she  called 
for  the  aid  of  the  police  on  that  night  ?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  And  you  said  she  told  you  one  of 
her  daughters  was  attempting  to  strangle  her?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  May  it  by  possibility 
be  that  you  have  made  a  mistake,  and  that  what  she  said  was,  that  one  of  her  serv^ts 
was  trying  to  strangle  her  ?  A.  Certainly  not ;  she  said  one  of  her  daughters— -her 
daughter.  —  Q.  Your  first  interview  was  in  May,  1840, 1  think  you  say  ?  A.  Yea. — 
Q.  Had  you,  before  seeing  her  in  1846,  ivceived  a  statement  Arom  Mr.  Ince  ?  A.  I  had. 
—  Q.  A  somewhat  lengthened  statement,  I  think  ?  A.  I  cannot  say  that  at  all.  I 
do  not  think  it  was  a  leugthened  statement.  He  had  called  upon  me,  and  told  ms 
certain  circumstances  respecting  this  lady.  —  Q.  And  told  you  some  of  the  delusions 
nnder  which  she  laboured  ?  A.  Yes ;  told  me  she  had  accused  him  of  robbing  her, 
and  those  other  circumstances.  —  Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that  she  had  accused  him  of 
robbing  her  of  a  silver  bread-basket  ?  A.  I  do  not  recollect  that.  —  Q.  Did  he  give 
you  a  liistory  of  the  transaction  respecting  the  silver  bread- basket  and  some  silver 
salt-cellars  ?  A.  1  do  not  recollect.  I  heard  it  at  the  trial. — Q.  You  also  had  an 
interview  with  Captain  Cumming  before  you  went,  had  you  not?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  Had 
you  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Johnson  before  you  went  to  the  Asylum  ?  A.  No.  I 
do  not  think  it,  before  then;  when  I  went  with  him,  on  the  11th  of  May,  to  the 
house.  I  do  not  thiuk  I  saw  Mr.  Johnson  after  that.  —  Q.  You  say  that  she  told 
you  her  income  was  500/.  or  600/.  a  year,  but  that  it  would  be  increased  to  1500/.  if 
the  railway  was  carried  through  her  property?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  Did  she  not  state  that 
the  fact  of  the  railway  passing  through  her  property  would  so  enhance  its  value  as  to 
raise  it  to  that  amount  ?  A.  No,  I  do  not  think  she  did,  but  it  came  to  that  in  round 
terms.  —  Q.  My  learned  friend.  Sir  F.  Thesiger,  asked  you  just  now,  supposing  her 
attorney  to  have  acted  with  strict  propriety,  and  that  the  client  should  afterwards 
think  that  that  attorney  hod  robbed  her,  (which  was  in  effect  what  my  learned  friend 
said,)  would  you  call  that  a  delusion,  and  your  answer  was,  yon  would?    A.  Yes.  ^^ 
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Q.  Snpposiug  faer  natarally  of  a  snspicioas  disposition,  and  stingj  in  her  money 
transactions,  and  suppose  Uiat  attorney  during  the  whole  of  his  transactions  with 
her  estate  had  only  rendered  her  one  written  account,  and  suppose  that  attorney 
to  be  on  intimate  terms  with  her  son-in-law,  who  she  suspected  to  have  robbed  her, 
would  you  have  treated  her  impression  as  a  mistake  or  as  a  delusion  ?  A.  That  is 
a  hypothetical  case.  —  Q.  I  put  it  to  you  as  a  hypothetical  case.  My  learned  flriend 
Sir  F.  Thesiger  put  a  hypothetical  case  to  you,  and  that  is  my  hypothesis.  A.  I 
would  require  to  make  particular  inquiries  myself,  not  exactly  as  yon  suie  it.  I  should 
wish  to  inquire  whether  it  really  was  true  that  this  attorney  had  done  any  wrong  to 
her.  —  Q.  You  are  to  assume  that — you  are  to  assume  that  the  attorney  (I  do  not 
say  that  he  had  done  any  wrong)  but  you  are  to  assume  that  that  attorney  had  the 
management  of  her  affairs  for  a  considei-able  length  of  time ;  that  he  received  her  rents; 
that  he  had  advanced  her  monies ;  that  all  her  money  transactions  passed  through  his 
bands;  and  that  he  never  gave  her  more  than  one  written  statement  of  the  accounts 
between  them,  and  that  before  the  accounts  concluded ;  supposing  all  that  ?  A.  It 
depends  upon  the  length  of  time  the  account  was  standing,  for  it  might  not  be  a  very 
long  time.  —  Q.  My  hypothesis  is  quite  as  tenable,  and  quite  as  answerable,  as  that  of 
iny  friend. 

Sir  F.  Thbsxobb.  It  is  a  very  long  one. 

The  Witness.  It  might  be  a  mistake  in  the  woman,  but  as  it  was  stated  to  me,  it 
q^ared  to  be  delusion. 

Mr.  Seijeant  Wilkiks.  Have  you  not  found  among  sane  persons  a  great  many 
persons  who  are  of  a  very  suspicious  character  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  found 
many  among  sane  persons.  I  have  not  had  intercourse  with  many  persons  of  suspi- 
cious temper.  I  do  not  know  many  persons  of  a  suspicious  temper ;  very  few  indeed. 
—  Q.  Yon  are  a  very  happy  man  :  you  do  not  know  auy  ?  A.  No ;  I  cannot  say  I  am 
acquainted  with  any  of  what  I  would  call  a  suspicious  temper.  —  Q.  Would  a 
proneness  to  suspicion  be  an  index  or  a  symptom  of  insanity  ?  A.  Not  without  other 
symptoms.  —  Q.  Did  you  make  any  inquiries  at  all  as  to  the  moral  character  of 
Captain  Cumming?  A.  No,  none  at  alL  —  Q.  Did  you  make  any  inquiries  as  to  whether 
upon  the  night  in  question,  who  had  attempted  to  throttle  or  strangle  her  when  she 
called  for  the  police?  A.  No;  certainly  not.  —  Q.  Did  you  make  inquiries  as  to 
what  were  the  grounds  on  which  she  suspected  her  son-in-law  of  robbing  her  ?  A. 
Mrs.  Cumming  herself?  —  Q.  Yes,  or  of  any  other  person.  Did  you  take  any  pains  to 
ascertain  whether  there  were  any  grounds  for  this  charge  or  not?  A.  No.  —  Q.  In 
fact,  you  assumed  it  to  be  a  delusion  ?  A.  I  assumed  it  from  the  manner  of  the 
patient,  and  other  circumstances.  —  Q.  Would  you  call  this  species  of  insanity  mono- 
mania ?  A.  Yes ;  I  would ;  monomania  founded  on  unnatural  hatred  of  her  children, 
leading  to  a  great  variety  of  delusions.  —  Q.  Would  you  think  that  hatred  of  offspring, 
per  M,  is  a  proof  of  insanity  ?  A.  If  it  extends  to  children  and  grand-children,  I 
should  think  it  a  strong  symptom  of  it.  I  will  tell  you ;  there  is  a  case  lately  decided 
in  Scotland ;  but  perhaps  you  will  not  go  so  far  north  ?  —  Q  No ;  I  would  rather 
have  your  opinion  in  England.  A.  But  I  may  mention  that,  in  that  case,  the  hatred 
of  the  parent  was  considered  sufficient  to  do  away  with  the  will.  —  Q.  That  is  the  case 
of  Dew  and  Clarke,  is  it  not  ?  A.  No ;  that  is  the  case  of  Fraser.  —  Q.  That  case  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this,  has  it  ?  A.  No ;  but  I  mention  it  to  show  you  that  unnatural 
hatred  alone  has  been  held  to  be  sufficient.  —  Q.  Never  mind  about  that.  My  ques- 
tion to  you  is  this,  do  you  think  that  the  hatred  of  offspring,  and  of  the  offspring  of 
offspring,  is  proof  positive  of  insanity  ?  A.  I  think  it  is.  —  Q.  Do  you  think  that 
ingratitude  and  a  perseverance  in  cruelty  and  neglect  would  be  unnaturally  productive 
of  hatred?  A.  I  think  it  would  naturally  produce  hatred.  —  Q.  In  the  mind  of  a 
sane  person  ?  A.  In  the  mind  of  a  sane  person,  yes.  —  Q.  Had  you  ascertained  that 
Mrs.  Hooper  had  married  very  much  beneath  her,  and  against  her  mother's  consent  ? 
A.  I  have  heard  so.  —  Q.  Had  you  heard  that  at  the  time  ?  A.  I  do  not  recollect.  A 
great  many  things  appeared  upon  the  trial  that  I  could  not  now  separate  from  what  I 
had  heard  before.  —  Q.  Had  you  heard  of  the  marriage  which  she  opposed  ?  A.  I  had 
heard  that  she  opposed  the  marriage  of  one  of  her  children,  Mrs.  Hooper.  —  Q.  Did 
you  hear  also  that  Mrs.  Ince  aided  and  assisted  in  that  marriage.  A.  I  heard  Mrs. 
Ince  state  it  yesterday  here ;  I  did  not  hear  it  before.  —  Q.  When  Mrs.  Cumming  ex- 
pressed her  dislike  to  Mrs.  Incs,  did  she  put  that  case?  Did  she  not  refer  to 
her  alliance  Iwith  her  sister,  in  disobedience  of,  and  fhistraiing,  her  wishes  ?  A.  She 
might. 
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Sir  F.  Thesioeb. — I  think  you  do  not  understand  the  question. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wilkins. — The  question  was,  whether  Mrs.  Cumming  referred  to 
Mrs.  Ince  having  assisted  Mrs.  Hooper  in  the  marriage,  as  a  ground  of  her  ohjection? 

By  the  Comhissioneb. — Did  Mrs.  Ince  give  any  reason  for  her  aversion  to  Mrs. 
Hooper  ?     A.  She  does  give  that  ground,  but  I  do  not  remember  when  she  did  give  it. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wilkins. — Did  she  not  complain  of  their  repeated  acts  of  cruelty  in 
seeldog  to  confine  her,  aud  treat  her  as  a  lunatic  ?  A.  She  has  since,  but  not  prior  to 
that  haired.  —  Q.  Did  she  not  then  ?  A.  No.  —  Q.  Prior  to  what  ?  A.  Prior  to  her 
being  sent  to  York  House.  —  Q.  Prior  to  your  being  sent  to  Brighton  ?  A.  No ;  she 
never  complained  to  me.  — Q.  You  could  hardly  call  a  decay  of  intellect  insanity,  would 
you  ?  A.  We  call  imbecility  insanity,  unsound  mind.  —  Q.  Would  you  call  a  decay 
of  intellect  from  age  insanity  ?  A.  We  call  imbecility,  and  unable  to  manage  her 
affairs.  —  Q.  In  old  persons  ?'  A.  If  unable  to  manage  aflfkirs.  —  Q.  Do  you  call  the 
ordinary  decay  of  mental  faculties,  the  necessary  result  of  age,  such  imbecility  as  to 
render  a  person  unfit  to  manage  his  affairs?  A.  Certainly  not ;  not  nntil  it  amounts 
to  senile  imbecility.  —  Q.  That  is  second  childishness  and  mere  oblivion.  Did  she 
complain  to  you  of  the  cruelty  of  her  children  in  their  constant  efforts  to  confine  her  ? 
A.  No.  —  Q.  On  no  occasion  ?  A.  Not  to  my  knowledge — not  to  my  recoUeetion. 
More  of  robbing  her  and  wishing  to  destroy  her,  not  of  eonfining  her.  —  Q.  Did 
you  take  any  pains  at  all  to  inquire  into  the  case  of  poisoning?  A.  Not  further  than 
hearing  what  she  said.  —  Q.  Did  she  not  tell  you  Dr.  Barnes  had  analyzed  the  poison? 
A.  No  ;  she  did  not.  I  have  heard  that  since,  but  she  did  not  tell  me.  —  Q.  Did  she 
tell  you  that  poison  was  given  in  a  cup,  but  being  analyzed  by  Dr.  Barnes,  four  yean 
ago,  was  ascertained  to  contain  oxalic  acid  ?  A.  No ;  she  never  said  a  word  about  it. 
—  Q.  There  is  yonr  own  report,  "  My  Lord,  having  visited  Mrs.  Cumming,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  slate  of  her  mind,  Edward  Thomas  Munro  on  the  0th  or 
8th  instant,  and  Sir  Alexander  Morison  on  the  27th,  we  are  of  opinion  she  is  of  unsound 
mind,  on  the  following  grounds,  namely,  that  she  believed  her  daughters  to  be  her 
enemies,  and  plotting  against  her ;  that  she  has  every  reason  to  believe  that  one  of  them 
attempted  to  strangle  her,  aud  that  poison  was  given  her  in  a  cup,  which  had  been 
analyzed  by  Dr.  Barnes,  five  years  ago,  and  was  ascertained  to  contain  oxalic  acid, 
and  of  which  a  fowl  was  afterwards  killed,  ^cc?"  A.  That  about  the  poison  is  Dr. 
Monro's  altogether.  She  said  nothing  to  me  about  poison.  —  Q.  Did  you  see  that 
report?     A.  Yes. 

Sir  F.  Thesigeb. — ^You  are  not  regular  in  introducing  it  in  this  way,  for  it  states 
that  Dr.  Monro  visited  her  on  the  8th,  and  Sir  Alexander  Morison  on  the  27th,  and 
this  is  the  joint  report  of  these  two  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wilkiks. — The  interruption  is  as  unfair  as  it  is  irregular,  and  does  not 
explain  away  the  difficulty,  and  I  again  ask  Sir  Alexander  Morison  if  he  put  his  sig- 
nature to  that  certificate.  A.  I  did,  and  Dr,  Monro  will  explain  it  to  you.  I  have 
explained  it  to  you.  My  explanation  is,  that  she  stated  to  me  that  poison  was  attempted 
to  be  given  to  her.  It  was  explained  to  Dr.  Monro,  and  that  is  in  our  joint  report. — 
Q.  Is  this  the  instance  of  poisoning  which  she  explained  to  yon  ?  A.  I  cannot  tell;  she 
said  she  had  been  attempted  to  be  poisoned.  —  Q.  Is  this  the  instance  explained  to  you  ? 
A.  I  cannot  tell ;  I  suppose  it  is.  —  Q.  Did  not  you  ask  for  any  explanation  as  to  this 
circumstance  of  the  poisoning,  and  under  what  oiicumstanoes  ?    A.  No;  I  did  not. 

The  CoMMissioNEB. — Were  yon  present  when  Dr.  Monro  was  present  at  the  ex- 
amination ?    A.  No. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wilkins. — Did  she  say  to  Mr.  Turner  in  your  presence  that  the 
poison  was  put  in  a  tea-cup,  and  that  she  could  prove  it  by  medical  men  ?  A.  I  do 
not  recollect  proving  it  by  medical  men.  I  recollect  she  said  she  was  attempted  to  be 
poisoned  in  her  tea,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  proving  it  by  medical  men. —  Q. 
Did  you  make  any  inquiry  at  all  as  to  the  nature  of  the  poison  ?     A.  No. 

Dr.  William  King^  sworn,  and  examined  by  Mr.  Pktersdobfp. — Q.  I  believe  you 
are  a  practising  physician  at  Brighton  ?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  Have  yon  practised  there  a 
great  number  of  years  ?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  Are  you  now,  or  were  you  at  one  time,  the 
proprietor  of  Ringmer  Lunatic  Asylum  ?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  You  have  had,  I  believe,  a 
great  deal  of  experience  in  cases  of  lunacy  and  unsound  mind  ?  A.  Yes,  for  a  man 
who  does  not  profess  that  line  of  practice,  1  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience.  — 
Q.  Do  yon  remember,  in  the  month  of  October,  an  application  being  made  to  yon  aa 
to  seeing  Mrs.  Cumming?  A.  On  Monday,  the  27th  of  October.  — Q.  Was  anj 
explanation  given  to  you  respecting  the  order  from  the  lord  ehaaeellor  for  that 
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purpose  ?    A.  Yes ;  Mr.  Tamer  called  npoa  me  and  explained  why  he  wanted  me,  and 
hy  what  antbority  he  was  acting.  —  Q.  Did  you  see  Sir  Alexander  Morison  at  that 
time?    A.  Yes. —  Q.  Had  yon  any  conversation  with  Sir  Alexander  Morison  beloit 
you  saw  Mis.  Camming,  as  to  her  state  of  mind  ?     A.  Not  particularly.  —  Q.  Did  you 
go  to  Mrs.  Cnnuning  ?    A.  Yes.  —  Q.  Was  the  door  altimately  forced  open  by  tbt 
foliee  ?    A.  Yes,  by  Mr.  Chase. —  Q.  Did  yoa  go  into  the  room  as  soon  as  the  door 
was  foreed  open  ?     A.  No;  Mr.  Tamer  and  Sir  Alexander  Morison  went  in  first  of  alL 
—  Q.  Did  you  go  into  the  room  or  not  daring  the  time  they  were  there  ?     A.  No4 
while  they  were  in  the  room,  not  till  Sir  Alexander  Morison  came  oat.  —  Q.  And  wbea 
Sir  Alexander  came  oot  you  went  in  ?    A.  Yes ;  there  was  great  opposition  mads.— > 
Q.  Great  opposition  for  anybody  to  go  in  ?    A.  Yes ;  for  Mr.  Chase  was  nearly  throws 
down  stairs,  and  might  have  been  killed,  and  a  more  infamoas  pieee  of  business  nevtc 
was.  —  Q.  Did  yoa  see  a  Mr.  Jones  there,  or  James,  at  that  time  ?    A.  Mr.  James  I 
did ;  it  was  Mr.  James  who  grappled  with  the  chief  officer,  who  was  nearly  being  throwB 
down  and  breaking  his  neck,  and  that  is  the  consequence  of  having  orders  of  the 
lord  chancellor,  and  if  that  is  not  a  erime,  I  do  not  know  what  is.  —  Q.  You  say, 
St  last,  yon  got  in?    A.  Yes,  when  Sir  Alexander  came  out  I  went  in. —  Q.  WImb 
yoa  went  imo  the  room,  there  was  Mr.  Tamer,  Mrs  Comming,  and  anybody  else  ?    A. 
Mrs.  Watson — the  loar.  —  Q.  Now  sute  what  passed  between  them  and  Mrs.  Camming 
in  yoor  presence  ?    (The  witness  refers  to  a  paper.)    A.  I  began,  first  of  all,  asking 
her  about  those  delightful  eats  that  have  been  mentioned.  —  Q.  What  did  ahe  say 
about  the  eau  ?    A.  She  said  she  was  fond  of  cats,  and  I  asked  her  if  she  kept  them 
in  her  room  ?  she  said  she  never  kept  them  in  her  room — always  in  the  kitchen ;  and 
I  said,  was  your  own  clean  and  comforuUe  ?  she  said,  always  very  clean  snd  very 
somfMrtaUe.    Then  ahe  aaid  she  took  them  in  a  carriage  with  her,  and  made  use  of  a 
general  expression — two  or  three  doaen  at  a  time,  and  that  they  were  fed  in  her  room- 
not  fed  in  the  room— not  kept  in  the  room — and  the  room  was  always  clean,  and  the 
eats  were  always  kept  in  the  kitchen ;  then  I  asked  her  about  her  daughters,  and  she 
said  she  had  a  great  hatred  to  them  because  they  had  attempted  to  poison  her,  or 
strangle  her,  and  that  Mrs.  Jnee  esrried  her  in  har  arms,  and  attempted  to  strangle 
her.    She  did  noi  say  definitely  which  it  was  that  attempted  to  poison  her,  but  that 
they  had  attempted  to  poison  her;  and  I  aaked  what  proof  she  bad  of  that :  she  said 
they  pat  poison  into  her  te»— that  this  was  given  to  the  cats — that  the  cau  would  not 
touch  it,  and  that  it  was  given  to  a  fowl,  and  that  the  fowl  died  of  it :  she  said  her 
dangfaters  had  treated  her  disrespectfolly,  and  that  they  had  married  below  their  rank ;  she 
did  not  ssy  that  the  one  hsd  msrried  below  rank,  but  they  bad,  and  that  was  her  reason 
of  hatred  to  tbem ;  and  then  I  endeavooied  to  pacify,  and  to  make  her  mild  upon  that 
point,  and  asked  her  to  see  her  danghter,  and  whether  she  would  provide  for  her  in 
her  will  after  what  had  happened;  she  said  at  first  she  would,  and  after  that  ahe 
would  noL    There  was  a  certain  incoherence  and  indefiniteness  about  her :  she  also 
said  that  it  was  her  daughters  tbst  induced  their  father  to  send  her  to  an  asylum 
during  his  lifetime:  she  Isid  the  blame  npon  them.    Then  I  asked  her  about  her 
hnsbuid,  what  sort  of  a  person  he  was,  and  whether  he  was  kind,  and  so  on,  to  her  ; 
she  said  that  he  was  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  character,  and  that  be  was  very  kind 
to  her,  and  treated  her  well ;  but,  after  some  little  time,  she  began  to  abuse,  aud  to 
accuse  him  of  what  has  been  mentioned  in  evidence  so  often,  accusing  him  of  having 
had  intereourse  with  her  servants,  and  that  on  one  occasion  she  had  caught  him  in 
the  fact.    Then  I  asked  her  something  about  her  grandcbUdren,  and  she  said  she  had 
some  grandchildren,  and  that  two  of  them  had  died;  but  she  professed  ignorance  as  to 
the  nature  of  their  disesses,  or  the  cause  of  their  death.    I  then  asked  her  how  she 
eame  to  Brighton — whether  she  came  by  rail,  or  in  what  way  she  came;  she  said,  at 
first,  she  eame  direct  from  London  in  a  post-chaise,  and  not  by  rail ;  but  afterwards, 
in  the  course  of  conversation,  she  said  she  had  been  at  Worthing  before  she  came  to 
Brighton,  and  she  said  she  had  seen  Dr.  Barnes  st  Worthing — ^Dr.  Barnes  fh>m 
London— she  did  not  enter  into  particulars  then.    I  asked  her  about  Mr.  Thorn,  the 
solicitor,  how  it  wss  she  dismissed  him ;  and  she  said  it  was  because  he  did  not  attend 
to  her.    I  asked  her  if  she  was  aware  that  he  called  npon  her,  and  had  been  refuaed 
admittance;  she  said  noL    I  aaked  her  how  long  her  servant,  Mrs.  Watson,  had  lived 
with  her,  knowing  that  she  had  seven  weeks ;  then  I  asked  her  a  few  questions  about 
her  property,  whether  she  knew  what  property  she  had,  and  what  had  been  done  with 
it;  and  she  said  no,  she  did  not  know  what  her  property  was — she  did  not  know  what 
had  been  sold — when  it  had  beea  sold :  on  asking  her  aboot  signing  papers  and  so  on. 
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•he  said  she  had  signed  papers,  but  she  did  not  know  their  eontenti — that  is  the 
sobatanee.of  the  conyersation  I  had  with  her  on  diiferent  pointa.  Then,  in  judging  of 
Ifae  state  of  mind  of  persons,  you  take  into  eonstderation  the  whole  manner,  and  tone, 
and  expression,  and  particularly  the  expression  of  the  eye,  and  the  mode  im  which  they 
make  their  answers,  and  their  general  gestnrea  uid  behaviour;  it  is  not  simply  what 
they  say,  but  how  they  say  it.  —  Q.  What  was  the  eoaeloaion  at  whleh  you  airived 
from  your  obserration  ?  A.  My  eonclnsion  waa  that  her  mind  was  not  sound,  and 
tlmt  knowing  nothing  at  all  about  her  property,  what  she  had  sold  or  not,  or  what  the 
eootenta  of  the  papers  were  that  she  had  signed,  that  she  was  not  oompetent  to 
manage  her  property.  —  Q.  Was  your  attention  dirseted,  or  did  yea  make  inqniriea 
with  respeet  to  her  bodily  health  at  that  time  ?  A.  I  waa  not  requested  to  do  that,  but 
I  ealled  on  the  Wednesday  for  that  purpose.  I  understood  ahe  was  infirm;  she  was 
sitting  in  a  ehair  at  the  bed,  with  her  faee  towards  tlie  bed,  her  back  to  the  wall,  and 
the  ftreplaee  on  her  left-hand  side.  As  to  those  partioular  points  ahont  the  oata  and 
the  papers,  and  her  daughters,  a  good  deal  would  depend  upon  the  ilMts,  whether  they 
vera  true  or  not,  as  to  whether  she  was  telling  lies,  or  whether  she  was  nnder  a  dela- 
tion.— Q.  You  said  you  went  on  the  following  day — ^I  aaked  if  yon  had  ascertained 
tlie  state  of  her  bodily  health?  A.  No;  this  was  on  the  Monday.  I  waa  going  to 
•late  that  I  went  on  the  Wednesday ;  this  was  on  the  Monday;  I  eonaidered  that  my 
ofloe  was  over.  —  Q.  Did  yon,  on  the  Wednesday,  aaeefftain  the  state  <^  bar  health  ? 
A*  I  went  into  the  house  wad  walked  up  atairs. 

Mr.  PxTSBBDOBFF. — ^Now,  ou  the  Wednesday,  what  took  plaee?  A.  On  tba 
Wednesday  I  called  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  I  fbnad  a  person  who  would  not  giva 
me  his  name,  and  who  afterwards  proved  to  be  Mr.  EUia,  and  I  reqneated  to  see  her. 
The  door  was  locked,  and  they  would  not  admit  me,  and  I  ssid  I  earns  firom  the  lord 
^mneellor,  or  by  the  authority  of  the  lord  ehanoellor,  which  I  eonaidered  to  be  the 
ease,  and  I  then  said,  "  Well,  I  have  done  my  duty.  I  have  done  what  I  think  right, 
and  you  have  done  what  you  think  right,  and  as  1  cannot  see  her  I  shall  walk  out  of 
tiie  house. —  Q.  Yon  did  not  see  her  on  the  Wednesday,  then?  A.  No. — Q.  Did 
jao,  at  auy  time  afterwards,  see  her  to  ascertain  the  state  of  her  health  ?  A.  No,  not 
to  ascertain  the  state  of  her  health.  I  saw  her  on  the  Thursday,  but  I  am  sorry  now, 
from  what  I  have  heard  since  I  came  up  here,  I  did  not  see  her  and  aaeertain  the  state 
•f  her  health;  I  was  not  aware  that  she  was  paralysed,  or  semi-paralysed,  in  the  lege, 
otherwise  on  the  next  day,  Thursday,  on  which  she  was  carried  away,  I  should  hate 
wished  to  be  aware  of  that  cireumstanee :  but  it  has  been  stated  ahe  went  out  in  her 
•aniage  every  day,  tlierefore  if  she  was  put  into  a  oommon  carriage,  and  it  might  be  very 
improper  to  carry  her  from  London  in  that  state,  without  any  proper  motive  for  it; 
tat  to  carry  her  to  London  firom  Brighton,  nnder  the  eireumstanees,  was  quite  another 
question.  Then,  on  the  Thunday,  I  went  and  called  on  Mr.  Turner,  at  hia  lodginga, 
and  told  him  what  had  passed. — Q.  That  was  alter  you  had  been  refhaed  ?  A.  Yea» 
am  the  Wednesday,  after  I  had  been  reftiaed  entrance,  I  went  and  informed  him  of  tha 
eirenmstance,  and  we  went  together  to  Mr.  Verral,  the  elerk  to  the  maglatralaa. 

Sir  F.  Thxsioeb. — ^You  need  not  go  into  that  ease. 

The  CoMMissioiiBB. — ^You  were  reftaaed  on  that  oeeadon?  A.  Yes;  then,  on  tha 
Thursday  morning,  I  went  to  Mr.  Chase.  I  had  a  note  flrom  Mr.  Turner,  to  aay  that 
he  was  going  to  London,  and  J  understood  that  they  would  not  allow  the  nnse  to 
take  her  away  who  was  sent  down  fktnn  London.  I  therefore  went  to  Mr.  Chsae,  tha 
ehief  officer  of  police,  and  I  said  this  is  a  very  peeuHarease ;  here  the  lord  chancellor 
has  sent  down  to  examine  this  woman — she  is  pronounoed  to  be  insane,  she  ought 
therefore  to  be  removed  to  an  asylum — the  nurse  has  authority  to  remove  bar,  and  wa 
may  consider  that  authority  as  coming  ttom  the  lord  chancellor.  There  are  peo^  in 
the  house  who  will  not  allow  her  to  go ;  and  I  said,  will  you  go  up  to  the  house,  and 
•tend  by,  and  keep  the  peace  while  the  woman  perfbrms  her  duty,  for  Mr.  Verrsl,  the 
derk  to  the  magistrates,  had  told  us  she  was  anthonied  to  do  so ;  he  took  the  aet 
down  to  consult  it— perhaps  I  was  a  little  out  of  my  line  there,  but  I  did  think  it  waa 
abominable.  —  Q.  What  did  yon  do  f  A.  Then  Mr.  Chase  and  I  went  up  together, 
and  went  into  the  house,  and  ealled  all  the  people  in  the  house  together,  a»i  thers  wa 
Ibund  the  nurse  firom  the  asylum,  with  her  brother,  older  than  she  was.  The  nurse  waa 
a  very  sensible,  quiet,  jndioioua  woman — we  ealled  them  together,  and  Mr.  Ellia  and 
Mr.  James  into  a  lower  parlour,  and  then  I  aaid  this  woman  has  got  authority  to  taka 
poor  Mrs.  Comming  away  firom  tUs  house ;  Mr.  Chase,  an  offloer  of  the  poliae,  ia 
topioteether  in  so  doittf^  and  aha  will  giva  bar  ofdaia  aa  to  what  is  to  ba  daia» 
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and  bow  it  is  to  be  done.    Well,  tben  we  went  up  stairs,  and  found  the  door  again 
fastened  inside,  and  they  spoke ;  this  woman  spoke  to  the  persons  inside  to  desire  them 
to  open  the  door,  and  they  refused  to  do  it — at  least  they  did  not  say  anything — the 
door  was  not  opened,  and,  after  waiting  a  certain  time,  she  tben  desired  Mr.  Chase  to 
•open  the  door.     Mr.  Chase  put  bis  back  against  the  door,  and  opened  the  door,  and 
then  it  appeared  to  him  tbey  had  put  on  arery  strong  bolt,  and  in  breaking  open  the 
door  the  architrave  was  torn  away,  from  the  force  used ;  there  we  found  Mrs.  Watson 
and  another  woman,  who  would  not  give  her  name ;  but  it  appears  since  it  was  Mrs. 
Hutcbinson ;  then  the  nurse  said  she  was  come  to  take  her  away,  and  she  should  do 
BO.     Tbey  did  not  offer  any  physical  resistance,  but  said  she  was  not  fit  to  go— that 
she  wanted  to  be  dressed,  and  so  on ;  and  I  said,  of  course  they  will  dress  her  properly 
for  the  journey;  and  I  made  some  observations  as  to  Mrs.  Hutcbinson  being  in  the 
room.     She  said  she  hoped  tbey  would  not  turn  her  out  of  the  room,  because  she  was 
a  friend  and  an  acquaintance.     I  did  not  know  who  she  was,  and  I  thought,  out  of 
feeling  of  delicacy  to  this  poor  woman,  there  was  no  occasion,  provided  she  did  not 
obstruct;  and  then  I  went  out  of  the  room,  and  looked  in  occasionally,  to  satisfy  myself 
whether  she  was  obstructing  or  not ;  however,  tbey  were  a  long  time  dressing  her, 
partly  from  ber  infirmity  of  body,  and  so  on ;  and  tben  at  last  it  was  done,  and  Mr. 
Cbase  said,  there  will  be  no  more  obstruction ;  I  shall  go,  and  I  will  send  an  officer 
down  to  the  station  to  go  to  London  with  them,  and  I  will  telegraph  to  London  that 
she  is  coming  by  this  train,  at  a  quarter  to  two ;  it  was  the  first  train,  and  that  was 
done,  and  a  cab  was  got,  and  tbey  went  down.    She  was  dressed,  and  ber  brother  and 
Mrs.  Gumming  and  the  policeman  were  put  inside  the  fly,  and  one  policeman  went 
outside  the  fly,  and  tbey  set  off— there  was  no  room  for  me,  so  1  thought  it  my  duty 
to  see  tbem  safe  out  of  town,  and  I  went  down  in  another  fly;  and  when  I  got  to  the 
station,  I  fonnd  them  upon  the  platform  and  the  train  was  just  going  to  start;  and  the 
nurse  said  her  brother  was  going  to  start,  and  that  be  had  gone  for  the  tickets.     She 
had  not  got  tbe  tickets — the  train  would  start  without  them — and  wanted  to  know  what 
was  to  become  of  them.  —  Q.  At  this  time,  did  Mrs.  Curoming  appear  to  be  in  sufficient 
bodily  health  to  perform  the  journey  without  injury?     A.  I  should  say  so,  certainly, 
but  I  would  make  the  distinction  I  did  before ;  I  had  been  consulted  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  sending  her  unnecessarily  out  of  London,  that  would  have  been  one  thing,  but 
tbe  sending  her  back  to  London  would  be  another ;  and  then  I  found  the  police  officer 
who  went  up  with  them. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  James.  —  Q.  In  whose  presence  did  you  examine  her? 
A.  In  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Watson  and  Mr.  Turner.— Q.  Did  Mr.  Turner  examine  ber  ? 
or  perhaps  a  more  proper  expression  would  be,  did  be  cross-examine  her  in  your  pre- 
sence ?  A.  No ;  he  asked  her  some  questions  about  her  property.  —  Q.  This  long 
statement  that  we  have  bad  of  questions  and  answers,  did  tbey  transpire  in  your  pre- 
sence ?  A.  Not  tbe  whole  of  it,  because  part  of  it  occurred  in  Sir  A.  Morison*s  pre- 
sence. —  Q.  While  you  were  examining  her.  did  Mr.  Turner  put  questions  ?  A.  He 
put  questions  at  the  latter  end  of  my  examination.  —  Q.  So  that  I  mean  she  was 
undergoing  examination  by  yon  and  by  Mr.  Turner  at  tbe  same  time  in  tbe  course  of 
tbe  same  interview  ?  A.  In  the  same  interview  Mr.  Tomer  asked  some  questions 
about  her  property  which  I  could  not  have  asked  her  about.  —  Q.  Were  you  aware 
that  she  had  stated  to  Sir  Alexander  Morison  that  her  property,  her  rental,  was  four 
or  five  hundred,  or  five  or  six  hundred  a-year,  and  that  she  expected  her  property 
would  be  wanted  in  tbe  event  of  tbe  railway  passing  through  it,  and  that  it  would  be 
1500/.  a-year  if  the  railway  went  through  it?  A.  1  was  not  aware  of  that.  —  Q.  Had 
you  any  conversation  with  Sir  Alexander  Morison  before  you  went  in,  and  subjected 
her  to  examination  ?  A.  No. — Q.Mr.  Turner  stated  that  she  felt  an  indignation  at  you 
when  you  went  in  ?  A.  No  indignation,  but  about  my  saying  that  her  fondness  for 
cats  was  rather  strange.  —  Q.  Is  it  strange  for  a  person  to  be  fond  of  cats  ?  A.  I 
think  so — to  that  extent  it  is  a  matter  of  degree.  —  Q.  Is  it  strange  to  take  a  cat  for 
a  drive  ?  A.  Not  a  cat.  —  Q.  Did  you  ever  know  ladies  taking  poodle  dogs  out  with 
them  ?  A.  Yes,  but  not  cats.  —  Q.  Then  you  think  the  distinction  is  between  taking 
a  dog  for  a  drive  and  taking  a  cat  ?  A.I  think  there  is  a  great  distinction.  —  Q.  That 
which  might  be  evidence  of  soundness  in  taking  a  dog  for  a  drive  would  be  evidence  of 
unsoundness  in  taking  a  cat  for  a  drive  ?  A.  You  know  that  a  cat  will  not  follow.  — 
Q.  Perhaps  that  is  tbe  reason  for  taking  ber  in  the  carriage :  you  would  make  that  dis- 
tinction ?  A.  I  think  taking  a  dog  is  a  very  great  distinction.  —  Q.  You  have  given 
50ur  opinion  that  there  is  •  distinetion  aa  to  sanity  between  taking  a  cat  for  a  ride  and 
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taking  a  dog  for  a  ride  ?  — A.  Tbere  is  a  distinction ;  we  will  not  say  wbat.  —  Q.  There 
is  nothing  strange  in  taking  a  dog  for  a  drive  ?  A.  No.  —  Q.  What  should  you  say 
of  taking  two  dogs  ?  A.  That  is  a  matter  of  arithmetic.  —  Q.I  ask  you,  what  should 
you  say  of  a  lady  taking  two  dogs  ?  A.  I  say  that  it  is  a  matter  of  arithmetic.  I  should 
not  say  anything;  that  is  no  business  of  mine. —  Q.  Supposing  you  were  called  in  to 
examine  a  lady  upon  a  commission  as  to  her  sanity,  it  being  stated  that  she  bad  taken 
out  two  dogs  for  a  drive,  what  should  you  say  ?  A.  That  she  took  two  dogs.  — 
Q.  Would  you  say  it  was  strange?     A.  No,  I  should  not.  —  Q.  What  do  you  say  as 

to  three  ?     A.  It  would  be  approximating Q.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  strange? 

A.  That  would  be  very  unusual,  three  dogs.  —  Q.  What  would  you  say  as  to  four  ? 
A.  That  would  be  still  more  unusual.  —  Q.  Would  it  be  strange?  A.  1  Ihiuk  four 
would :  a  thing  is  strange  which  is  unusual. —  Q.  You  think  a  person  may  not  have 
so  much  affection  for  a  cat  as  for  a  dog  in  a  sound  stale  of  mind  ?  A.  To  be  sure 
they  may.  —  Q.  You  think  they  may.  How  mauy  lap-dogs  have  you  known  kept  by 
ladies  in  a  drawiug  room  ?  A.  I  never  knew  of  more  than  one  lap-dog  kept  by  a  lady. 
—  Q.  In  speaking  of  cats,  do  you  not  know  that  at  Brighton  she  had  not  the  cats  in 
the  bedroom,  and  that  they  had  been  kept  in  the  kitchen  ?  A.  I  know  nothing  about 
it. — Q.  Did  you  find  any  cats  in  the  bed-room?  A.  No. — Come,  Dr.  King,  I  ask  yon 
to  give  me  n  candid  answer.  Have  you  not  since  ascertained  that  at  that  time  what 
she  stated  was  quite  correct,  that  she  kept  tlie  oats  in  the  kitchen?  A.  No  ;  I  know 
nothing  about  it. — Q.  Did  you  see  any  cats  at  all  ?  A.  No. — Q.  Y'ou  had  not  ascer- 
tained that  she  did  not  in  this  case  keep  them  in  the  parlour,  but  that  she  had  kept 
the  cats  in  the  kitchen?  A.  No,  1  do  not  know  that;  but  her  assertion  to  me  was,  that 
she  never  had  kept  them  in  her  bed-room.  —  Q.I  ask  you,  did  you  not  point  her 
Attention  to  the  circumstance  ?  A.  Not  a  bit. — Q.  Did  you  not  put  the  question — Do 
you  keep  cats  in  your  bed-room  ?  A.  No,  I  did  not.  —  Q.  What  did  you  say  ?  A.  I 
asked  her  if  she  was  very  fond  of  cats,  and  whether  she  had  not  kept  cats,  and  whether 
she  had  kept  them  in  her  bed-room;  it  was  in  the  preter-pluperfect  tense. —  Q.  You 
did  not  apply  the  question  to  tlie  present  tense  at  Brighton  ?  A.  No.  —  Q.  That  yoa 
then  put  down  as  strange  ?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  a  lady  at  her  age, 
without  society,  and  perhaps  with  some  suspicion  about  her  servants— do  you  think  it 
a  test  of  insanity  that  five  cats  were  kept  in  her  bed-room  ?  A.  I  think  it  a  very  sus- 
picious point,  but  one  point  atone  will  not  prove  insanity.  —  Q.  Suppose  you  were 
called  in,  and  a  lady  had  done  nothing  more  than  keep  five  cats  in  her  room,  would 
you  say  that  she  was  unsound  ?  A.  Not  upon  tliat  point  alone. —  Q.  I  am  putting  an 
hypothetical  case  ?  A.  It  is  no  use  going  into  hypothesis,  we  are  upon  matters  of 
fact. — Q.  I  am  asking  you,  if  you  were  called  upon  to  attend  a  lady  to  give  an  opinion 
of  the  soundness  of  her  mind,  at  her  age,  without  society,  kept  to  herself,  having  sus- 
picions of  her  servants,  perhaps — I  ask  you,  if  you  would  say  it  was  a  test  of  insanity 
that  she  kept  five  cats  ?  A.  She  was  not  a  woman  without  society. —  Q.  Had  you 
known  her  from  I84G  to  1851  ?  A.  No,  I  had  not.  —  Q.  Be  kind  enough  to  answer 
my  question.  Assuming  a  lady  of  her  age,  without  society,  and  not  liking  to  trust  her 
cats  to  her  servants,  would  you  give  it  as  your  opinion  that  that  was  a  test  of  insanity 
that  she  kept  five  cats  in  her  bed-room  ?  A.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  suspicious 
circumstance.  —  Q.  Would  you  say  it  was  a  test  of  insanity  ?  A.  No,  not  by  itself. — 
Q.  You  have  spoken  of  her  children  ?  A.  Yes. —  Q.  And  her  aversion  to  her  children. 
I  think  you  said  she  spoke  in  disrespectful  terms  of  her  children,  and  treated  them 
disrespectfully?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  Have  you  known  instances  of  the  soundest  people, 
where  a  son  has  married  beneath  his  rank,  or  a  daughter,  that  both  the  father  and  the 
mother  had  refused  to  see  either  ?  A.  I  have  known  an  instance  of  a  man  marrying 
ben^th  his  rank,  and  his  father  and  mother  wishing  to  sse  their  child.  —  Q.  Have 
yon  known  the  other?  A.  Never.  —  Q.  It  has  never  occurred  in  your  experience? 
A.  It  has  never  occurred  to  me.  — Q.  Not  to  you  personally.  I  am  not  assuming  that 
you  married  below  your  rank,  or  that  any  of  your  sons  or  daughters  have  done  so. 
A.  That  is  what  I  mean,  that  generally  I  am  not  acquainted  with  such  a  fact.  — 
Q.  Would  you  say  that  dislike  to  a  child,  or  a  desire  never  to  see  her,  or  even  to  leave 
property  to  her,  was  a  test  of  insanity,  where  a  son  or  a  daughter  had  married  below 
their  rank  ?  A.  Not  a  test  independently. — Q.  What  would  yon  say  of  that  parent,  ?«( 
years  of  age,  who  told  you  that  she  would  never  see  her  child,  because  she  married 
below  her  position  in  society,  and  would  not  leave  her  a  farthing,  would  you  say  that 
person  is  insane  ?  A.  I  would  say  that  they  were  unsound  to  have  sueb  a  mind  and 
disposition.  —  Q.  I  am  putting  the  case  of  parents  who  said  they  nsTer  would  see  a 
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daughter  who  had  manied  bdow  her  eoDdidon  in  life,  and  would  not  leave  iier  aoj 
property.  A.  That  by  itaelf  is  by  no  means  a  proper  sentiment,  certainly.  —  Q.  W««M 
it  be  a  teat  of  unsoond  mind  ?  A.  It  wonld  not  be  a  test  of  nnsonnd  mind ;  it  ma^ 
be  a  crime,  and  crime  is  not  insanity.  —  Q.  What  crime  ?  A.  I  shoold  think  it  aiprett 
crime,  bat  still  not  an  insane  act.  —  Q.  Do  not  insane  persons  entertain  much  man 
strong  feelings  than  others,  and  manifest  aversion  in  a  different  manner — is  not  thift 
80  ?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  Might  not  that  which  would  produce  aversion  in  the  mind  «f  one 
person  of  sound  mind  not  produce  it  in  the  mind  of  another  ?  A.  Yes. — Q.  Then  if  a  persoa 
says,  **  I  win  not  leave  my  daughter  anything,**  does  not  that  manifest  an  aversion,  and 
is  it  not  consistent  with  a  sound  mind  ?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  Perfectly  sound  ?  A.  That 
might  or  might  not,  but  it  would  be  no  test  in  itself.  —  Q.  Might  it  not  be  perfectly 
sound  ?  A.  Yes,  because  it  would  be  the  act  of  a  villain.  —  Q.  And  what  ?  A.  An 
unprincipled  man.  —  Q.  But  every  villain  is  not  insane,  do  you  think  ?  A.  No,  I 
say  there  is  that  difference. —  Q.  Might  a  sound  person,  of  thoroughly  sound  ndnd, 
entertain  an  aversion  to  his  child,  and  say  he  will  never  see  his  child,  or  leavt 
him  a  fiarthing,  because  he  has  married  below  his  rank?  A.  Yes;  beeavse 
he  might  be  an  unprincipled  man,  it  would  not  follow  that  he  was  insane  for  thau^- 
Q.  Do  you  think  the  mere  unforgiving  spirit  to  a  child  having  married  below  her 
rank  is  any  test  of  villany  ?  A.  It  is  a  test  of  an  improper  principle  in  the  mind  of  a 
person.  —  Q.  I  suppose  you  have  heard  of  parents'  wills,  and  cutting  off  their  childran 
with  a  shilling?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  From  causes  more  slight  than  marriage  below  their 
position  ?  A.  Yes.  Q.  Now  we  will  take  the  poison.  Have  you  taken  any  pains 
to  ascertain  whether  there  was  any  truth  in  the  statement  about  the  fowl  ?  A.  No;  I 
do  not  see  how  the  stuff  is  to  be  got  into  the  mouth  of  the  fowL  —  Q.  Fowls  hafv 
mouths,  have  they  not  ?  A.  Somebody  must  have  taken  it,  and  poured  it  down  the 
fowl's  throat.  —  Q.  Will  fowls  pick  up  sugar  of  lead  with  their  food  ?  A.  Yes ;  but  this 
was  lead  solution. —  Q.  Does  oxalic  acid  very  much  resemble  Epsom  salts  ?  A.  The 
crystal  is  different  The  one  has  been  sold  for  the  other.  —  Q.  I  suppose  oxalic  acid 
thrown  down,  if  a  fowl  takes  it,  will  kill  it?  A.  Yes,  if  he  had  enough  of  it? — Q. 
You  have  taken  no  trouble  to  ascertain  whether  there  were  any  facts  upon  which 
that  statement  of  hers  was  founded  ?  Did  you  ever  see  Dr.  Barnes  upon  that  ?    A.  Na. 

—  Q.  She  stated  to  you  that  Dr.  Barnes  had  analysed  it  ?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  Did  yon 
ever  see  Dr.  Barnes  before  yon  pronounced  it  a  delusion?  A.  No.  —  Q.  But  yon 
pronounced  it  a  delusion  at  once  without  any  inquiry?  A.  An  improbabili^  of  that 
kind  does  not  require  to  be  inquired  after.  This  court  is  the  proper  place  to  ascertain 
the  facts.  They  vrill  hear  the  pros  and  cons,  and  the  fticts  and  the  opinions. —  Q.  Yon 
found  that  a  delusion,  without  making  any  inquiry  into  the  existence  of  the  facts  ?  A. 
Yes,  I  tried  to  ascertain  the  fact.  She  gave  me  no  evidence  to  go  upon.  —  Q.  Did  she 
not  tell  you  Dr.  Barnes  had  analysed  it  ?  A.  No.  —  Q.  Do  you  mean  to  state  that  ? 
A.  I  do  not  remember  it. —  Q.  Will  you  say  she  did  not?  A.  I  speak  to  the  best  of 
my  memory.  I  do  not  remember  that  Dr.  Barnes  saw  her  at  Worthing.  —  Q.  Have  yon 
a  sufficiently  accurate  recollection  to  enable  you  to  state  that  Dr.  Barnes  had  analysed 
it  ?  A.I  do  not  remember  that.  —  Q.  Did  she  tell  you  her  medical  man  had  analysed 
it  ?     A.  1  do  not  think  she  did ;  she  merely  stated  that  a  fowl  had  been'  poisoned  by  it. 

—  Q.  Is  Mr.  Turner's  statement  correct — he  states  that?  A.  He  may  have  recol- 
lected, and  I  may  not.  —  Q.  You  say  that  you  were  not  aware  of  her  physical  infirmities 
at  the  time  you  first  saw  her  ?  A.  No.  —  Q.  When  did  you  become  aware  of  them? 
A.  Not  till  I  entered  this  house.  I  did  not  know  she  had  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  nor 
did  I  know  that  she  had  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities.  —  Q.  Did  you  make  an 
affidavit,  in  which  you  stated  that,  from  your  examination  of  tlie  said  Catherine  Gumming, 
it  appeared  to  you  that  she  might  with  propriety  and  safety  be  removed  to  Loudon  to 
an  asylum.  Did  you  make  that  affidavit ?  A.  So  she  mighL  —  Q.  Did  you  make  that 
upon  your  first  interview?  A.  I  do  not  know  when  that  affidavit  was  made.  —  Q. 
Just  remember.  Did  you  not  state  that  before  you  were  aware  of  her  physical  infirmities  ? 
A.  Yes ;  there  was  nothing,  in  my  opinion,  that  I  was  aware  of,  that  could  prevent  her 
being  removed  to  London.  —  Q.  You  became  afterwards  aware  of  her  physical  in- 
firmities ?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  Did  you  assist  the  parties  in  putting  her  into  the  fly  ?  A. 
No.  I  was  there;  I  was  present,  but  I  did  not  assist.  — Q.  Who  were  putting  her 
into  the  fly — the  policemen  ?  A.  The  nurse  and  her  brother,  and  one  of  the  policemen 
assisted. — Q.  Did  you  push  the  poor  old  lady  behind,  and  say,  **  You  men  do  not  know 
how  to  put  a  woman  into  a  fly  ?^  A.  1  believe  I  did  say  something  of  that  kind,  because 
I  thought  she  ong^t  to  be  Kfted  in.-— Q.  Was  the  leretming  from  pain  at  the  time  ? 
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A.  Sbe  did  compltin,  now  yon  mention  it.— Q.  Did  she  tersMi?    A.  I  do  BOt  know 
whether  I  may  eall  it  a  scream.  —  Q.  Yoo  know  what  a  aeream  is  ?    A.  Sha  ooa- 
plaioed — the  none  oaght  to  have  toM  me  ahe  waa  in  that  atafta.  —  Q.  Did  jo«  f  oah  the 
oM  lady  behind  and  say,  **  Tod  do  not  know  how  to  f«t  a  woman  into  «  fly  r*    A.  I 
merely  protected  her.  —  Q.  Did  yon  eay  that  f    A.  It  ia  f  ery  poaaihle  I  might  hcve 
said  it,  because  I  thought  they  were  very  stupid,  eapaeially  the  Buna*a  brother. — Q. 
Bid  yon  nee  that  expression,  *'  Yon  men  do  not  know  how  to  pot  a  woman  into  «  fly**? 
A.  I  dare  say  1  might;  I  think  it  very  likely  I  did  ao. — Q.  She  expressed  a  desire,  did 
•he  not — an  entreaty,  in  fact,  not  to  be  aent  by  the  railway  f  A.  No ;  bat  3Cfs.  HnteUn- 
•on  did;  sbe  said  that  being  a  lady,  she  ought  to  be  seat  like  «  lady.-*  Q.  Did  ahe 
say  she  had  never  been  by  a  railway  before,  but  alwaya  travelled  by  the  road  ?    A.  I 
am  not  quite  positive ;  bnt  now  yon  anggest  that  idea,  it  ia  poaaihle  ahe  might  hava 
said  that. — Q.  What  authority  had  yon  under  thia  order  t   A.  I  had  no  aatbarity,  and 
did  not  give  any  commands;  it  was  the  nurse  Aat  did  it  all.  —  Q.  What  did  yaa  find 
she  was  labouring  under,  or  what  did  yon  aaoertain  to  he  the  extent  of  her  physioal 
inflrmity,  when  yoo  didasoeitain  it—on  the  third  day  ?  A.  1  did  sot  aaeertain  it. — Q. 
Do  you  not  know  now  f  A.  No;  only  from  what  I  have  hesird  ainea  I  same  here.  If  they 
had  gone  about  the  thing  properly,  and  given  us  proper  infisnaatioa,  we  ahoald  have 
known  what  to  have  done.  —  Q.  Did  yon  not  swear  that  it  appeared  f^m  yonr  examina- 
Ciou  of  her  that  she  might  with  propriety  be  removed  to  the  Innatia  asylam  ?    A.  I  aaw 
ao  objection  to  it.  —  Q.  Did  you  examine  her?    A.  I  did  aotaxamine  the  atate  of  her 
Uadder,  nor  the  state  of  her  lower  extremitiea ;'  bat  I  waa  eonviaeed  that  ahe  miglit  ha 
aafely  removed;  and  she  was  safely  removed.— Q.  Tea  aay,  from  my  examination- 
did  yon  examine  her  ?    A.  Tea — so  hr  the  word  examination  has  very  difierant  mean- 
ings.   I  did  not  inquire  into  the  state  of  her  lower  extremitiea.    If  they  had  allowad 
»e  to  see  her  on  the  Wednesday,  this  might  have  ooaw  out,  and  than  I  ahonld  hava 
known.  —  Q.  Did  she  request  yon  to  leave  the  room  wUla  she  was  dreasing?    A.  I 
diink  she  did,  and  so  did  Mrs.  Hutehinson.    I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  a  laqneat, 
but  I  left  the  room  immediately.  —  Q.  Did  not  Mrs.  Cammiag  reqaaat  yoa  to  lasva 
the  room  while  she  was  dressing  ?    A.  I  believe  ahe  did.  —  Q.  Did  she  not  appeal  to 
yonr  deh'eaey :  did  she  not  beg  yon  to  leave  the  room?    A.  And  I  did  leave  it.  —  Q. 
Did  she  not  appeal  to  yoo  ?    A.  She  did.  —  Q.  I  believe  ahe  appealed  to  you  more 
dian  once  before  you  did  leave  the  room.    A.  No ;  I  do  not  thiak  that.  —  Q.  Did 
ahe  not  appeal  to  yon  more  than  onee  ?    A.  I  did  not  leave  in  eonseqneaee  of  tlie 
repetition  of  it,  but  I  left  as  soon  as  I  found  the  persona  there  were  hegianiag  to  dreaa 
her.  —  Q.  Did  you  examine  her  on  the  Wedneaday?    A.  They  vroald  not  let  me. — 
Q  Did  you  see  the  certificate  of  Dr.  Hale  that  ahe  was  not  in  aflt  state  to  be  removed? 
A.  No.  —  Q.  Were  you  not  infonned  that  be  had  given  a  eartilleate  that  ahe  was  not 
ia  a  fit  state  to  be  removed  to  a  lunatic  asylam?    A.  I  waa  iaforoMd  that  aomebodj 
liad —  Q.  I  must  prees  the  question.  Were  yon  not  iafbrmed  that  Dr.  Hale  ?    A.  I 
thought  it  was  Dr.  Barnes.  —  Q.  Were  you  ao^  infMmed  before  yon  aaaiatad  her  inta 
that  fly,  to  be  taken  to  the  railway,  that  Dr.  HalflAad  given  a  aaitifleate  that  the  lady  waa 
aot  in  a  fit  state  to  be  removed?   A.  No ;  but  When  tlie  nnrae  was  going  to  remove  her, 
Mr.  Ellis  said,  "  Now  you  will  recollect  you  do  all  this  at  your  peril."  —  Q.  Ton  atata 
yon  thought  it  was  Dr.  Barnes ;  were  yon  inforsMd  of  tlie  ftat  of  some  medical  man 
having  given  a  certificate  ?   A.  I  understood  that  boom  person  had  been  to  aee  her,  and 
aaid  that  sbe  was  not  in  a  fit  state  to  be  removed.  —  Q.  You  said  you  thought  it  was 
Dr.  Barnes  ?    A.  I  had  an  idea  that  it  was  so.  —  Q.  Was  not  that  stated  to  yoa  before 
you  lifted  her  into  the  fly  ?    A.  No.  —  Q.  When  was  it  atated?    A.  I  do  not  know; 
I  think  it  was  Mr.  Turner  who  mentioned  it.  —  Q.  When  ?    A.  If  he  mentioned  it,  it 
was  on  the  Wednesday  afternoon.  —  Q.  Now  I  am  sure  yoa  wish  to  state  what  is 
aeeurate— I  ask  yon  whether  before  she  left  Brighton,  and  before  the  fly  left  the  door  to 
take  her  to  the  railway  to  the  lunatic  asylam,  yoa  had  not  been  iafosiaed  that  a  oerti* 
ficate  had  been  given  by  a  medical  man  that  sbe  was  not  in  a  fit  state  to  be  reaioved  ? 
A.  I  don't  know  who  informed  me  of  it;  I  understood  there  had  been  eneh  aoertifloate. 
—  Q.  Was  not  that  before  she  left  Brighton,  before  yon  got  her  into  the  fly?    A.  So 
1  nntlerstood.  —  Q.  Did  yon  know  to  what  Innstie  asylnm  ahe  was  going  to  be  taken? 
A.  No,  I  did  not.    I  did  not  know  whether  she  vraa  going  to  be  taken  to  this  EfiKra 
Hall,  wLere  she  did  go  to,  or  whether  she  was  going  to  the  other  aaylum.  —  Q.  Who 
gave  the  direction  to  take  her  to  Efihi  Hall?    A.  1  know  aathing  aboat  all  that. — 
Q.  You  knew  she  was  going  to  be  taken  to  a  Innatie  asylam  ?    A.  Yea.  —  Q.  Whdl 
neeeesity  mm  there  for  tddng  her  to  a  laaatis  an^am  at  ail?    A.  What  aeaaarity  f 
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—  Q.  Yes,  what  necessity  ?  A.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  go  iuto  that.  —  Q.  I  will,  yea 
may  go  into  that.  A.  In  the  first  place,  I  considered  she  was  unsound  in  mind,  and  a 
proper  person  to  be  in  a  lunatic  asylum :  in  the  second  place,  I  considered,  according 
to  the  information  1  had  received,  that  she  was  living  in  a  state  of  great  discomfort,  and 
that  she  would  be,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  state  of  comfort.  Do  you  want  to  know  more  ? 

—  Q.  Who  gave  you  that  information  ?  A.  Besides  that,  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  there  were  people  robbing  her  of  her  property,  under  the  weak  state  of  health 
she  was  in,  and  that  she  was  not  able  to  protect  herself.  —  Q.  Who  gave  you  that 
information  ?  A.  Mr.  Turner.  You  asked  me  why  I  thought  she  should  go  to  a 
lunatic  asylum,  and  those  are  my  reasons.  —  Q.  Who  consulted  you  first  upon  this 
matter?  A.  Mr.  Turner.  —  Q.  Have  you  known  him  before  at  all?  A.  No. — 
Q.  When  you  went  into  the  room,  did  she  appear  to  be  alarmed  at  all  ?  A.  Not  when 
I  went  in.  —  Q.  I  believe  she  screamed  very  much  when  the  door  was  broken  open  ? 
A.  She  might;  I  did  not  bear  that.  I  was  not  near  the  door;  I  was  in  the  drawing- 
room.  —  Q.  It  was  broken  open  the  second  time  when  you  went,  was  it  not?    A.  Yes. 

—  Q.  You  broke  it  open  yourself,  did  you  say?  A.  Did  I  say  so?  —  Q.  Who  broke 
it  open  ?  A.  Mr.  Chase.  —  Q.  Mr.  Chase  was  the  man  with  whom  the  grappling  was — 
a  man  grappling  with  him  ?  A.  Yes,  a  very  proper  way  of  treating  the  representative 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  —  Q.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Chase  represented  the 
Lord  Chancellor?  A.  Yes,  he  did.  —  Q.  That  little  man  (pointing  to  Mr.  Turner), 
do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  represented  the  Lord  Chancellor?  A.  Certainly,  as  an 
oflBcer  of  justice,  of  course  he  did.  —  Q.  And  represented  him  when  the  policeman  took 
her  away? — ^you  all  represented  the  Lord  Chancellor?  A.  Yes;  we  should  not  have 
gone  there  on  a  fool's  errand.  —  Q.  Tell  me  what  authority  you  had  to  take  her  away. 
A.  I  did  not  take  her  away.  —  Q.  But  you  assisted  ?  A.  I  stood  by.  —  Q.  You  took  a 
fly  to  see  her  off?    A.  Yes,  to  be  sure  I  did ;  I  wanted  to  see  an  end  of  the  tragedy. 

—  Q.  The  end  of  the  tragedy  which  you  laugh  at?  A.  You  make  me  laugh:  yoo 
have  got  the  order  of  mirth,  you  know.  —  Q.  You  wished  to  see  the  end  of  the  tragedy, 
and  this  is  the  last  act,  I  suppose  ?     A.  It  is  to  be  hoped  so,  for  all  parties. 

Re>examined  by  Mr.  Petebsdobf?. — Q.  Now  yon  have  been  asked  some  questions 
by  my  learned  friend  Mr.  James,  whether  keeping  one  dog  or  one  cat  in  a  room  is  a 
strange  thing,  and  you  said.  No ;  or  driving  one  dog  or  one  cat  in  a  carriage,  and  you 
said.  No.  Now  I  ask  you,  would  you  call  it  a  strange  thing  if  a  lady  were  to  have  three 
dozen  cats  in  her  carriage  as  her  constant  companions  ?  A.  Yes,  I  should.  —  Q.  You 
have  also  been  asked  by  my  learned  friend  whether  keeping  five  cats  would  indicate  a 
state  of  unsoundness.  Now  supposing  a  lady  who  keeps  five  cats  were  to  have  a  clean 
table-cloth  laid  for  them  and  clean  plates,  and  each  of  them  a  separate  cup  for  milk, 
and  were  also  to  administer  wine  to  them,  and  in  addition  to  that,  were  to  allow  them 
to  perform  all  the  offices  of  nature  in  the  same  room  in  which  she  sleeps,  and  ate  and 
drank,  and  never  allowed  the  dirt  they  made  to  be  cleared  away,  nor  anything  done  to 
clean  the  room,  what  would  you  say  to  that  ?  A.  All  these  circumstances  put  together 
indicate  unsoundness  of  mind.  You  must  not  go  any  further  than  that  a  person  may 
be  sound  upon  one  point  and  unsound  upon  a  dozen  others.  —  Q.  Now  you  have  been 
asked  about  parents  having  had  strong  feelings  of  hatred  against  their  children.  Suppose 
an  instance  in  which  a  daughter  marries  without  tlie  consent  of  her  parents,  and  a  year 
or  two  intervenes,  and  then  they  are  perfectly  reconciled,  and  live  on  happy  terms 
together  for  many  years;  after  that,  the  parent  imbibes  a  feeling  of  hatred  against  the 
daughter  without  any  apparent  cause,  would  that,  in  your  opinion,  be  insanity  ?  A. 
Yes,  I  think  so,  undoubtedly. 

Examined  by  the  Commissiokeb. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wilkins. — There  are  one  or  two  questions  I  would  be  obliged  to  yon, 
Sir,  to  ask.  Will  you  ask,  first  of  all,  whether  it  was  not  requested,  particularly, 
by  Mrs.  Camming  herself,  that  either  Mrs.  Watson  or  Mrs.  Hutchinson  might  go 
with  her  ? 

The  CoMMissiONEB. — Q.  Did  she  state,  or  express  any  wish,  about  any  other  person 
being  allowed  to  go  with  her?  A.  I  think  she  did ;  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  about  that. 

The  CoMMissioNEB. — Q.  Was  the  request  made,  and  was  it  refused  ?  A.  That  ques- 
tion makes  me  think  there  was  a  request  made  of  that  kind,  and  that  the  request  was 
not  acceded  to. 

Q.  I  think  on  the  first  day  you  signed  what  is  commonly  called  a  certificate? 
A.  Yes ;  in  the  evening  after  the  Commission.  —  Q.  As  a  medical  man  ?  A.  Yes.  — 
Q.  Was  that  a  eertifieate  that  she  was  a  person  of  unsound  mind  ?    A.  It  was.  — 
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Q.  Did  you  see  any  one  else  sign  lliat  but  yourself?  A.  Yes,  I  saw  Sir  Alexander 
Morison  sign  it.  —  Q.  Anybody  else  ?  A.  And  I  think  it  was  carried  to  Mrs.  Ince 
afterwords.  —  Q.  You  have  reason  to  believe  that  sbe  signed  it  ?  A.  I  think  she 
signed  it  afterwards.  Q.  You  could  give  no  authority  for  her  removal,  of  coarse  ? 
A.  Mrs.  Ince  may  have  signed  it  afterwards ;  only  I  and  Sir  A.  Morison  signed  it  at 
the  time.  —  Q.  She  was  removed  nway  by  the  authority  of  Mrs.  Ince,  in  fact  ?  A.  Yes. 
—  Q.  Did  you  see  her  off  by  the  railway  cairiagjs  ?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  What  carriage  did 
ehe  go  by?  A.  First-class.  —  Q.  Was  she  by  herself  in  the  carriage?  A.  No;  the  nurse 
and  the  nurse's  brother,  and  one  of  the  superintendents  of  police  were  with  her. — 
Q.  In  the  same  carriage  with  her  ?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  They  were  by  themselves  ?  A.  By 
themselves ;  I  do  not  think  auy  one  got  in  afterwards.  —  Q.  You  were  asked  by  the 
learned  counsel,  if  it  was  any  test  of  iusanity  that  she  was  in  the  habit  of  taking 
cats  in  her  canisge  ?  A.  I  saw  that  it  was  a  sort  of  a  random  thing  of  hers ;  I  took 
it  from  her  that  sbe  had  two  or  three  dozen  cats  in  her  carriage. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wilkixs. — I  would  ask  Dr.  King  whether,  when  she  said  she  took 
two  or  three  do/.en  cats  out  with  her,  whether  she  was  not  joking?  A.  She  was  not 
laughing ;  but  she  said,  "  O  yes,  two  or  three  dozen." 

2)r.  Mnnro^  called  and  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  Pbtebsdorpf. — Q.  I  believe  you 
are  consulting  physician  to  Bethlem  Hospital  and  the  Bridewell  Hospital  ?     A.  Yes, 
I  am  physician  to  Bethlem  Hospital,  not  consulting  physician ;  I  am  senior  physi- 
cian to  Bethlem  Hospital.  —  Q.  When  did  you  first  see  Mrs.  Cumming?     A.  I  was 
to  have  gone  to  Brighton  under  the  order  of  the  Chancellor,  but  was  prevented  by 
illness. — Q.    I  will  just  draw  your  attention  to  the  time  when  you  actually  saw 
her,  and  where  you  saw  her  ?    A.  I  saw  her  on  the  6th  and  8th  of  November,  at 
Ejfra  Hall,  Mr.  Elliott's  asylum;  and  I  saw  her  once  more  last  Tuesday,  on  the 
0th  of  January.  —  Q.  Be  kind  enough  to  direct  your  attention  to  what  passed  between 
you  and  her  when  you  saw  her  on  the  Cth  of  January  ?     A.  1  found  her  in  bed  at 
Effra  Hull,  and  we  remained  together  something  like  an  hour.  —  Q.  Were  you  alone 
with  her,  or  was  any  one  present  ?     A.  The  matron  came  up  with  me,  and  I  think 
remained  with  me  (he  greater  part  of  the  time;  I  am  not  quite  clear  of  that;  there  was 
also  a  nurse  standing  near.    Before  I  left,  Mr.  Turner  came  into  the  room,  on  the  first 
occasion. — Q.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  us  what  passed,  the  inquiries  you 
made  of  her,  and  what  she  said  to  you  ?     A.  I  spoke  to  her  of  her  daughters,  and 
asked  whether  she  had  seen  them.     She  exclaimed,  "  Don't  mention  them  ;  they  are  the 
greatest  enemies  I  have  in  the  world ;  their  only  object  is  to  rob  and  pilfer  me  of  all 
that  I  have,  and  having  obtained  that  object,  I  shall  be  free."     She  stated  that  Mrs. 
Ince,  on  one  occasion,  also  attempted  to  strangle  her.     I  questioned  her  fuilher  upon 
that,  and  she  said  she  had  every  reason  in  the  world  to  believe  that  that  was  her 
intention;  she  said  that  they  had  also  attempted  to  poison  her.     The  main  topic  of  her 
conversation  was  strangling,  and  poisoning,  and  robbery,  all  of  which  she  attributed 
to  her  daughters.     I  put  some  questions  to  her  with  respect  to  other  points  which  I 
had  heard  of  before,  and  she  denied  that  she  had  ever  accused  Mrs.  Ince  of  murdering 
her  son.     She  also  denied  one  or  two  other  points  of  more  importance;  she  told 
me  she  had  never  made  a  will;  she  could  give  no  account  of  her  property  to  me;  I 
asked  her  the  nature  and  amount  of  it — I  could  get  no  information  at  all.     She  stated 
that  Mr.   Haynes  was  her  only  friend  in  the  world,  and  tliat  Mr.  Thome  was  an 
enemy.     She   mentioned  those  fucts  which  have  been  spoken  of  to  roe  about  the 
administration  of  milk  to  her,  which  Dr.  Barnes  had  analyzed  five  years  ago,  and  that 
then  oxalic  acid  had  been  discovered ;  that  it  had  been  administered  to  a  fowl,  and 
the  fowl  had  died.     It  is  just  possible  there  may  have  been  by  bome  chance  oxalic  acid 
in  the  milk,  and  Dr.  Barnes  may  have  analyzed  it.     I  know  nothing  of  that,  but  the 
main  point,  as  it  seems  to  me,  was  this,  that  she  apprehended  and  feared  that  her 
daughters  were  pacing  to  poison  her.     I  do  not  remember  any  other  facts  that  passed ; 
her  mind  was  tilled  with  apprehensions  respecting  her  daughters  robbing  and  poisoning 
her,  and  that  was  the  main  point  which  occupied  her  whole  mind.     I  remained  nearly 
an  hour,  and  I  left  her  on  very  good  terms.     She  had  only  arrived  a  day  or  two  from 
Brighton,  I  tliink.  —  Q.  You  say  you  saw  her  again?     A.  Yes,  I  saw  her  again  on 
the  Hth ;  she  was  then  sitting  up.     Mr.  Turner  was  not  there  on  that  occasion.     I 
think  the  uursc  was  in  the  room,  as  far  as  I  recollect;  I  stayed  there  not  quite  so 
long,  perhaps  forty  minutes ;  I  went  over  all  the  same  points,  which  she  confirmed  in 
the  same  terms  as  she  had  stated  them  before,  and  I  did  not  elicit  any  further  facts. 
When  I  saw  her  on  the  Cth  of  January,  last  Tuesday,  it  was  at  her  bouse,  Gothic 
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Villa,  Queen's-road,  I  then  saw  her  in  the  prewnce  of  Mrs.  Moore,  and  she  nceiTei 
me  in  a  very  fHendly  way,  and  I  Lad  a  good  deal  of  conTeraatlon  again  upon  the  same 
points.  I  said,  have  you  seen  your  daughter;  sorely  you  most  have  seen  them? 
'*  Never  mention  them,  never  mention  them  ;  my  bitter  enemies."  I  asked  her  again 
about  her  property;  I  asked  her  whether  she  had  500/.  a-year ;  she  said,  *'0b,  no; 
nothing  of  the  sort."  I  asked  her  whether  she  had  800/.  a-year,  she  said,  **  Yes,  it 
might  be  300/.  a-year."  That  was  all  the  information  I  could  get  as  to  the  nature 
and  amount  of  her  property.  —  Q.  Did  you  ask  her  about  what  she  had  done  with 
it  ?  A.  She  said  she  had  never  made  any  will.  She  was  quite  confused  as  to  any 
notion  of  the  amount  or  value  of  the  property;  I  gained,  in  fact,  no  information  at  att 
upon  it,  excepting  what  I  told  you  about  the  500/.  and  the  300/.  —  Q.  From  all  the 
interviews  and  the  opportunity  which  you  had  of  observing  her,  did  you  form  any 
opinion  as  to  the  state  of  the  soundness  of  her  mind  ?  A.  I  certainly  consider  her 
of  unsound  mind ;  I  certainly  feel  that  this  bitter  feeling,  with  reference  to  her 
daughters,  would  influence  her  in  every  act  of  her  life,  and  in  the  devising  of  her 
property.  —  Q.  Could  yon  form  any  opinion  as  to  her  capacity  to  manage  her  property? 
A.  I  have  looked  upon  her  as  an  imbecile;  there  is  a  good  deal  of  playful  shrewdness 
about  her  in  some  respects.  She  has  powers  of  conversation  upon  many  topics,  but 
she,  in  my  judgment,  is  an  imbecile ;  she  appears  to  me  to  be  under  the  control  of 
anybody  Uiat  approaches  her,  as  far  as  I  can  gather. 

Cro8s  examined  by  Mr.  Jambs. — Q.  Are  you  aware.  Dr.  Monro,  of  the  fact  of  the 
former  commission  ?  A.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact,  because  I  remember,  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  former  commission,  Mr.  Ince  called  upon  me,  stating  that  he  might  require  my 
professional  services  on  that  occasion,  but  it  did  not  appear  to  be  necessary  afterwards, 
and  I  was  not  consulted.  —  Q.  Were  you  aware,  before  you  had  this  conversation  with 
her,  of  the  arrangement  which  was  made,  by  which  part  of  her  property  was  given  np 
to  her  danghters  >    A.  I  did  hear  it  from  Mr.  Ince,  or  from  Mr.  Turner,  I  forget  whieh, 

—  Q.  As  to  this  feeling  about  her  daughters,  did  you  ask  her  the  particalars,  or  the 
reason  why  she  had  that  feeling;  the  expression  you  used  was,  that  she  said,  *'They 
were  the  greatest  enemies ;  that  their  object  was  to  ruin  her,  and  to  obtain  all  she  had  ?" 
A.  Yes ;  I  asked  her  why.  I  think  she  said,  they  were  disposed  to  ruin  her,  or  do 
her  personal  violence  in  some  way.  —  Q.  Did  she  state,  that  by  that  arrangement  they 
had  obtained  a  considerable  portion  of  her  property  ?  A.  No ;  she  did  not.  —  Q.  She 
did  not  allude  to  that  ?  A.  She  did  not.  —  Q.  Now,  as  to  this  poisoning,  did  you  make 
any  inquiry  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  any  foundation  for  that  ?  A.  I  had  no 
means  of  making  any  inquiries. — Q.  Did  you  mention  Dr.  Barnes'  name?     A.  Yes. 

—  Q.  In  the  report,  you  say  that  poison  was  given  in  a  cup  at  that  time  by  her  daughters, 
which,  upon  being  analyzed  by  Dr.  Barnes,  five  years  ago,  was  ascertained  to  contain 
oxalic  acid,  by  which  a  fowl  was  killed.  A.  Yes;  those  were  the  words.  —  Q.  She 
repeated  that  ?  A.  Yes ;  on  two  or  three  occasions.  —  Q.  This,  perhaps  is  the  accu- 
rate statement  ?  A.  Yes ;  I  think  those  are  the  very  words.  —  Q.  You  were  vary 
accurate  in  making  the  report  to  the  Chancellor?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  You  did  not  inquire 
to  ascertain  as  to  whether  there  was  any  foundation  for  that  ?  A.  No.  —  Q.  You  have 
made  none  at  all  ?  A.  I  may  have  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Turner.  I  forget  whether  I 
have.  I  do  not  know  Dr.  Barnes  ;  I  never  saw  him  that  I  know  of.  —  Q.  Did  she 
mention  one  daughter  more  than  another  ?  A.  She  mentioned  Mrs.  Ince  ns  the  most 
hostile.     She  particularly  specified  that  strangling ;  she  attributed  that  to  Mrs.  Ince. 

—  Q.  Did  she  tell  you  the  circumstance,  that  she  entered  the  room  suddenly,  and  put 
her  arms  round  her  neck?  A.  It  was  in  the  bed  room,  and  in  her  bed.  I  urged  upon 
her  the  improbability  of  such  an  event,  and  she  said,  she  had  every  reason  in  the  world 
to  believe  it — the  same  expression  she  repeated  last  Tuesday. —  Q.  Do  you  remember 
her  saying  that  she  entered  her  room  suddenly,  and  threw  her  arms  round  her  neck  ? 
A.  No,  I  do  not  recollect  that ;  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  perfectly  absurd.  —  Q.  Did  she 
not  mention  that  fact,  cf  her  entering  the  room  suddenly  and  throwing  her  arms  round 
her  neck  ?  A.  She  stated  that  she  put  her  arms  round  her  neck ;  but  I  do  not  remem- 
ber anything  about  suddenly.  —  Q.  When  did  she  say  it  happened  ?  A.  I  forget  in 
which  of  the  villas  it  was ;  she  removed  several  times;  but  I  think  it  was  at  Maida-vale. 

—  Q.  You  did  not  have  much  conversation  with  her  about  the  cats  ?  A.  I  did  men- 
tion the  cats,  but  I  did  not  lay  much  stress  upon  the  cats.  If  I  am  to  speak  of  what  I 
have  heard  in  this  place,  I  should  say  a  good  deal.  —  Q.  Bnt  you  said  nothing  to  her 
about  cats  ?  A.  I  may  have  mentioned  the  subject  of  cats  to  her,  but  I  did  not  push  it 
to  any  extremity;  I  merelj  elicited  that  fact  which  was  remarkable.  —  Q.  Now,  yon 
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say  that  upon  that  occasion  she  tbougbt  lier  income  was  about  300/.  a-year?     A.  Yee. 

—  Q.  Did  she  tell  you  how  it  waa  deriTeU  ?  A.  No.  —  Q.  Did  you  ask  her?  A.  I 
may  have  asked  her.  —  Q.  Did  she  tell  you  ?  A.  I  do  not  remember  the  soarce  from 
which  it  was  derived :  I  spoke  of  her  houses  to  her.  —  Q.  Did  she  speak  of  her  hoases 
to  you  ?  A.  Not  before  I  mentioned  it  to  her.  —  Q.  Did  she  not  mention  to  yoa  how 
her  income  was  derived  ?    A.  No ;  I  think  not ;  but  I  will  not  be  clear  upon  that  point. 

—  Q.  You  did  not  ask  from  what  source  her  income  was  derived?  A.  No.  —  Q.  How 
long  did  the  conversation  last?  A.  I  should  think  about  half  an  honr;  it  waa  up 
stairs  in  her  bed-room,  and  Mrs.  Moore  was  present.  —  Q.  Is  that  the  nurse  who  is 
with  her  now  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  that  she  is  the  nurse  ;  she  seemed  more  like  a  com- 
panion. —  Q.  I  believe  she  is  the  wife  of  some  physician,  and  a  person  who  was  named 
by  the  Chaucellor  to  be  present  ?     A.  I  know  nothing  of  her;  I  saw  her  once,  and 

I  have  seen  her  since  with  Mrs.  Gumming Q.  She  is  the  widow  of  a  pfaysioian,  and 

named  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  is  she  not  ?  A.  I  do  not  know;  but  she  seemed  a  very 
respectable  person.  —  Q.  She  is  the  widow  of  a  medical  man,  who  was  appointed  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor  to  remain  with  her?     A.  Yes ;  she  may  have  been. 

William  Vesnlius  Petiigrew,  Esq.,  M.D.,  examined  by  Mr.  Petsrsdobff.  —  Q. 
Tou  are  the  medical  officer  of  Eifra  Hall  asylum  ?  A.  Yes ;  I  wish  it  to  be  particularly 
mentioned  that  I  urn  a  medical  officer,  not  a  proprietor ;  I  wrote  to  the  Times^  it  having 
been  stated  so,  but  tbey  did  not  put  my  note  in.  —  Q.  You  are  the  medical  officer  of 
that  establishment  ?  A.  I  am.  —  Q.  How  long  have  you  been  the  medical  officer  of 
the  asjlum  ?  A.  I  have  been  the  medical  officer  of  those  patients  that  were  at  another 
asylum  ;  previous  to  this  it  was  all  one  asylum — a  male  and  female  asylum — for  seven 
yeara,  but  now  the  female  establishment  is  conducted  at  Effra  Hall,  and  the  other  at 
Pulham.  —  Q.  Still  you  have  the  experience  of  seven  years  ?  A.  Seven  years ;  there 
were  forty  patients  at  one  house  and  twenty  at  the  other.  —  Q.  Do  you  remember  Mrs. 
Catherine  Cuniraing  being  brought  to  Effra  Hall?  A.  I  do.  —  Q.  What  day  was  it 
she  was  brought  there  ?  A.  It  was  October  the  30th,  1851.  — Q.  On  her  arrival,  did 
you  have  an  interview  with  her  ?  A.  I  did. —  Q.  Did  the  interview  between  you  and 
her  take  place  when  you  were  alone  together,  or  were  there  other  persons  present  ?  A. 
I  think  there  were  other  persons  present.  The  individual  who  brought  her  was 
present,  and  Mr.  Elliott,  the  proprietor,  who  also,  I  believe,  came  from  the  station  with 
her,  be  was  there,  and  a  sergeant  of  the  police,  I  think,  in  plain  clothes.  —  Q.  Now  will 
you  state,  as  nearly  as  you  cau,  what  passed  at  the  interview  you  had  with  Mrs.  Cum- 
min g  on  her  arrival  ?  A.  I  said  very  little  to  her  on  her  arrival ;  of  course  she  was  a 
little  agitated ;  I  happened  to  be  there,  it  was  a  mere  accident  my  being  there.  —  Q. 
You  say  she  was  a  little  agitated  ?  A.  She  was  a  little  agitated ;  I  asked  the  nurse 
who  she  was,  and  she  stated  that  she  was  Mrs.  Curaming,  a  relative  of  Mr.  Ince's,  and 
as  I  suppose,  unfortunately,  I  avowed  it  at  the  time,  as  perhaps  tending  to  increase  the 
excitement,  I  said  to  her,  "  Oh  I  happen  to  know  Mr.  luce  very  well,"  thinking  to 
calm  her  by  that  as  knowing  some  of  her  friends.  —  Q.  What  was  the  effect  of  that  ?  A. 
She  said  directly,  "  Do  not  mention  him !  do  not  mention  him !  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  him."  So  I  thought  I  had  got  into  a  scrape.  Mr.  Elliott  stated  that  Mrs.  Cum- 
ming  was  under  the  impression  that  her  daughters  and  family  had  ill-treated  her ;  upon 
which  Mrs.  Gumming  said,  "  And  so  they  have,  and  they  want  all  my  money;  I  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them."  I  did  not  choose  to  enter  into  any  conversation  about  that 
St  that  time,  and  I  asked  her  if  she  was  fatigued  ?  she  said  yes,  she  was  fatigued.  I 
said,  "  Where  do  you  come  from  ?**  She  said,  **  From  my  own  house.'*  "  Where  is 
that  house  ?"  "  In  London,  to  be  sure."  I  said,  "Are  you  not  aware  you  have  come 
from  Brighton  ?"  "  No,  I  have  come  from  London."  I  then  asked  her  if  she  would 
have  some  refreshment — ^if  she  would  have  a  little  wine.  She  said  she  should  prefer 
a  little  brandy  and  water,  which  I  immediately  ordered  for  her,  and  left  her.  She  was 
unexpeptcd.  —  Q.  Did  you  upon  the  average  see  Mrs.  Gumming  twice  a  week  ?  A. 
Yes,  more.  —  Q.  Had  you,  then,  on  those  occasions  conversations  with  her  frtxm  time 
to  lime  ?  A.  On  each  time.  I  never  saw  her  without  having  conversation  with  her 
of  various  length.  She  went  away  abotit  the  end  of  November.  I  do  not  know  the 
date.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  her  from  time  to  time — ten  to  fifteen  times, 
perhaps  ;  scarcely  so  much  as  that — ten  to  twelve  times,  perhaps.  —  Q.  I  do  not  wish  you 
to  go  through  each  interview.  A.  I  could  not  go  through  each  interview ;  it  was  all 
pretty  much  the  same.  On  the  first  of  November  I  mode  these  few  notes,  and  this  is 
pretty  well  the  conversation,  at  least  these  are  pretty  well  the  substance  of  the  con- 
versations at  most  times.  —  Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  jury  the  topics  of  the  oonvecss- 
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tions?     (The  witness  refers  to  a  paper).     A.  This  was  two  days  after  she  came  in; 
she  said  she  knew  she  was  in  an  asylum.  —  Q.  This  is  the  1st  of  November  ?   A.  Yes, 
two  days  after  her  arriTal.     Knows  she  is  in  an  asylum,  and  says  she  came  here  from 
her  house  in  London.  —  Q.  She  repeated  that  on  the  Ist  of  November,  did  she?     A. 
Yes ;  that  was  the  reason  I  asked  her  again,  to  see  whether  the  same  impression  still 
remained.     Does  not  know  where  her  house  is  situated  in  London.    Came  by  the 
raih-oad,  and  had  never  come  before  by  a  railroad.     She  said  her  daughters  were  plot- 
ting against  her.     Some  one  endeavoured  to  poison  her  by  drugged  milk.     On  subse- 
quent occasions,  she  repeatedly  told  me  it  was  her  daughters,  and  more  frequently 
mentioned  Mrs.  luce's  name  than  anybody  else^s.     I  asked  her  how  she  knew  the  milk 
was  drugged,  and  she  said  her  cat  refused  to  drink  it ;  when  it  was  put  to  her  cat  the 
cat  refused  to  drink  it.     I  asked  her  what  made  her  give  it  to  the  cat ;  she  said  she 
had  no  particular  reason,  but  the  cat  refused  to  driuk  it.     I  asked  her  what  became  of 
it;  she  said  some  one  did  it,  at  that  time,  but  afterwards  she  said  that  Mrs.  Ince  had 
done  it,  and  that  her  daughters  had.  —  Q.  First  that  some  one,  then  Mrs.  Ince,  and 
then  her  daughters  ?     A.  Not  at  the  same  meeting.     I  may  mention,  that  on  subse- 
quent occasions,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  I  said  to  her,  what  makes  you  state  that 
your  daughters  dnigged  that  milk,  had  your  daughters  any  communication  with  the 
milkman,  or  were  they  plotting  with  your  servants  against  you  ?  No,  they  had  not,  but 
she  had  done  it,  and  it  was  done,  and  Mrs.  Ince  had  done  it,  and  it  was  poison.     I 
asked  her  how  she  y^tis  certain  the  milk  was  drugged,  and  she  stated  that  she  had  sent 
it  to  a  chemist  to  be  analyzed.     I  asked  her  what  chemist  ?  she  did  not  know  his 
name — but  to  the  usual  chemist,  where  she  had  her  drugs.     Subsequently  to  that,  on 
two  or  three  occasions,  she  told  mc  she  sent  it  to  Dr.  Barnes,  who  analyzed  it.    I 
asked  her  if  she  had  no  further  proof  that  it  was  poison?  She  said  yes,  it  was  thrown 
into  the  fowl-house,  and  a  chicken  was  poisoned  by  it.     I  asked  her  what  poison  it 
was  ?  and  on  every  occasion  on  asking  her  that,  she  told  me  that  oxalic  acid  was  found 
in  it ;  und  on  two  occasions  she  said  that  groins  of  arsenic  wei-e  found  in  it.     I  men- 
tion this  particularly,  because  she  said  grains  of  arsenic ;  but  not  on  more  than  two 
occasions  she  said  grains  of  arsenic;  ^he  always  said  oxalic  acid  ;  but  on  two  occasions 
stated  that  grains  of  arsenic  were  found  in  it.  —  Q.  Was  anything  said  about  tea,  do 
you  recollect  ?     A.  No,  I  do  not  recollect  her  saying  anything  about  tea,  it  was  milk; 
because  I  put  the  question  to  her  then,  that  the  milkman  must  be  in  collusion  with 
Mrs.  Ince ;  but  she  did  not  seem  at  all  capable  of  reasoning  on  that  or  any  such  matter. 
—  Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  other  conversation,  I  do  not  wish  to  lead  you?     A.  Since 
that  time,  her  cats  had  frequently  refused  to  drink  poisoned  milk.     I  had  heard  of  the 
statement  about  the  cnts,  but  I  did  not  trouble  much  about  that.     I  asked  her  if  she 
was  fond  of  cats?  and  she  said  yes,  she  was  very  fond  of  cats.     I  told  her  I  was  very 
fond  of  cats,  too  ;  however,  I  did  not  enter  into  much  conversation  about  that. 

The  CoMMissioNEB. — ^Was  that  the  expi-ession,  that  they  refused  to  drink  milk,  or 
poisoned  milk? 

Mr.  Petersdorff. — Q.  What  was  the  expression  as  to  milk  ?  A.  Frequently  refused 
to  driuk  poisoned  milk,  that  was  her  expression.  —  Q.  Anything  else?  She  also 
stated,  Mrs.  Ince  called  to  see  her,  and  endeavoured  to  strangle  her.  I  asked  her 
where  she  lived  at  that  time  ?  and  she  stated  at  that  time  Mr.  Ince  was  plotting  against 
her  liberty,  and  this  occurred  at  Howley  Villas.  I  know  nothing  about  Howley  Villas, 
but  here  is  the  expression  she  used.  I  asked  her  in  what  house  it  was?  She  said  she 
was  sitting  at  dinner,  and  her  daughter  came  up  and  put  one  arm  round  her  neck,  and 
attempted  to  strangle  her,  but  that  she  halloed  out. —  Q.  Did  you  converse  with  her 
at  all  about  lier  property.  A.  Very  little.  I  asked  her  several  times  what  property 
she  had,  and  she  did  not  know.  When  she  came,  I  asked  her  if  she  had  got  any  money 
in  her  pocket;  no,  she  said,  not  a  penny.  I  asked  her  if  she  knew  anything  about  her 
property  ?  No,  she  did  not  know  anything  about  it ;  she  had  houses,  but  she  did  not 
know  uuything  about  them,  or  about  their  value. —  Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  to  her  at  all 
about  a  will,  or  about  making  arrangements  as  to  the  disposition  of  her  property  on 
her  death,  or  anything  of  that  sort?  A.  No,  I  did  not  talk  about  that;  I  did  not  like 
to  excite  her,  my  habit  is  always  to  keep  the  patients  as  quiet  as  possible.  —  Q.  With 
respect  to  her  gesture,  mauner,  and  demeanour,  was  there  anything  remarkable  ?  A.  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it.  The  peculiarity  in  answering  questions,  the  way  in 
which  she  moved  her  arms  about,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wilki^is. — Q.  Not  the  slightest  donbt  about  it?  A.  About  her  pecu- 
liar gestures,  tliat  I  considered  the  peculiarity  of  gesture  similar  to  that  which  persons 
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of  unsound  mini  use ;  her  way  of  answering  of  questions — tliere  was  a  peculiarity 
about  it. 

Mr.  Petebsdobtf. — In  speaking  of  ber  daughters,  what  was  her  manner,  mild,  or 
violent,  or  what?  A.  She  %vas,  when  speaking  of  her  daughters,  generally  excited; 
in  fact,  always  excited  to  a  certain  extent. — Q.  From  the  opportunity  tliat  you  had 
of  observing  her  and  conversing  with  her,  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  state 
of  her  mind  ?  A.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  she  was  decidedly  of  uusound 
miiid.  —  Q.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  her  capabilities  of  managing  pro- 
perty? A.  No  person  labouring  under  such  dclusious,  if  they  are  delusions,  with 
respect  to  her  daughters,  can  possibly  be  able  to  mauage  lier  af&drs,  her  money  affuirB, 
property  affairs.  —  Q.  What  was  the  state  of  her  bodily  health  during  the  time  she  was 
there  ?  A.  Her  bodily  health  improved  while  she  was  there.  —  Q.  Is  she  capable  of 
moving  about,  walking  about  ?  A.  She  was  capable  of  moving,  she  laboured  under 
paralysis  of  the  bladder,  but  the  same  night  she  came,  the  fire  not  being  lighted  in  the 
room  where  she  was,  we  asked  if  she  would  come  down  into  the  library,  where  the  books 
are,  it  is  called  the  library,  and  she  walked  down  stairs  with  tlte  assistance  of  a  nurse. 
I  am  quite  certain  there  must  be  twenty  stairs,  with  a  good  wide  staircase,  but  she 
walked  down  stairs,  with  the  assistauce  of  a  nurse,  and  had  her  tea.  — Q.  Did  she  con- 
tinue the  whole  time  she  was  in  the  establishment  walking  and  moving  about?  A.  I 
never  saw  her  moving  about;  when  I  went  to  visit  her,  she  was  either  dressed  and  sitting 
on  her  bed,  or  else  sitting  in  a  chair  near  the  fire. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Wilkins. — Q.  If  I  understand  you  elearly,  sir,  yon 
made  known  to  Mrs.  Cumming  that  you  were  a  fHend  of  Mrs.Ince's  almost  immediately 
on  your  introduction  ?  A.  I  did.  —  Q.  Were  you  aware  at  that  timL*  ()f  her  dislike  to 
Mrs.  luce  ?  A.  About  two  years  previously  Mrs.  luce  had  asked  me  to  go  and  see  Mrs. 
Cumming.  —  Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  answer  my  question  ?  A.  I  must  explain 
it.  —  Q.  Answer  the  question,  yes,  or  no.  Were  yon  at  the  time  aware  of  the  fact, 
that  Mrs.  Cumraing  entertained  a  strong  dislike  to  the  Inces?  A.  Not  at  that 
moment.  —  Q.  Not  nt  that  moment?  A.  No. —  Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  A. 
I  mean  this,  that  I  liad  been  aware  there  was  some  aversion  two  years  previous,  but 
at  that  moment  I  had  forgotten  the  circumstance;  I  was  perfectly  unaware  of  Mrs.  Cam- 
ming coming  into  the  place.  —  Q.  Have  you  attended  Mrs.  Ince  yourself?  A.  I  think 
I  saw  her  once  for  u  bilious  attack,  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  —  Q.  Did  yon  see  her 
only  once  ?  A.  As  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  that,  only  ouce  for  that  bilious  attack, 
but  I  have  seen  Mr.  Ince  several  times.  —  Q.  Have  you  any  interest  in  this  Effra 
Hall  ?  A.  Not  a  particle ;  I  have  less  interest  in  it  than  any  medical  man  had  in  any 
institution  whatever.  —  Q.  Do  you  think  that  violence  and  undue  gesture  indicates 
insanity  ?  A.  I  do.  —  Q.  Then  be  a  little  calm,  please.  A.  I  will ;  and  hope  I  shall 
not  have  to  retaliate.  —  Q.  Were  you  connected  with  this  establishment  in  tlie  year 
1S47.  Do  you  happen  to  know  at  that  time  the  Commissioners  intimated  their  intention 
to  withdraw  their  licence  from  Effra  Hall  ?  A.  I  was  not  there  at  that  time. — Q.  Not 
in  1846.  A.  Not  at  niiy  time  that  any  intimation  of  the  licence  being  taken  away 
from  that  house  had  I  beeu  there,  it  is  siuce  that  time  that  I  was  appointed.— Q.  I 
thought  you  said  that  you  were  there  seven  years.  A.  About  seven  years ;  I  do  not 
know  the  time  I  did  go,  it  was  after  that  time.  —  Q.  If  you  were  seven  years,  I  shonld 
think  you  would  have  been  there  on  the  4th  of  February  ?  A.  It  was  in  1846  I 
went,  but  it  was  later  than  February,  decidedly.  —  Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough,  if  yon 
please,  to  give  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury  a  definition  of  the  word  delusion.  A.  That 
which  is  Slated  aud  does  not  exist.  Q.  That  which  is  stated  and  does  not  exist?  A. 
As  haviog  occurred,  and  never  did  occur.  -^  Q.  Then  you  think  if  a  person  were  to 
state  something  as  having  occurred  which  never  did  occur,  that  that  would  be,  in  your 
senHc  of  the  word,  a  delusion  ?  A.  Yes;  with  this  addition,  that  when  on  being  argued 
npou,  and  shown  it  could  not  have  occurred,  they  still  adhere  to  the  same  delusion.  —  Q. 
Suppose  a  person  were  superstitious?  A.  Then  he  ia  a  person  of  unsound  mind. — 
Q.  Then  you  mean  to  say,  that  a  superstitious  person  would  be  of  unsound  mind  ? 
A.  Yes. —  Q.  Superstition  argues  an  unsound  mind,  you  say?  A.  In  a  certain  degree..— 
Q.  Then  our  forefathers  were  all  mad  ?  A.  It  may  have  been,  there  are  very  few  who 
are  not  mad.  —  Q.  Then  at  the  time  of  the  trial  by  ordeal,  our  forefathers  were  all 
insane  ?  A.  No  doubt  of  it.  — Q.  Now  I  give  }0u  an  opportunity  of  thinking,  for  your 
own  reputation,  think  before  you  repeat  that  answer;  you  mean  to  say  that  snpersti- 
tion  argues  unsoundness  of  mind.  A.  Yes,  I  do.  —  Q.  Then  you  believe  that  a  nan 
who  believed  in  the  trial  by  ordsal,  which  is  cidlsdl  tha  ordeal  toneh,  yon  believa  that 
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man  was  of  unsound  mind?  A.  Yes,  I  do ;  just  as  much  as  I  should  beliere  a 
had  not  got  his  stomach  right  if  he  had  a  pain  in  it.  It  waa  not  a  healthy  conditioa 
of  mind,  and  it  is  not  a  healthy  condition  of  stomach  to  have  a  pain  in  it.  —  Q.  I 
think  I  can  give  yon  a  definition,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  do  so,  without  profaaeiMaiy 
which  in  my  opinion  is  the  best  definition  of  a  delusion,  and  I  find  the  gmt  Apoalte 
of  the  Gentiles  giving  this  definition  of  a  delusion,  and  yon  will  tell  me  whether  yom 
agree  with  it — "  For  they  shall  believe  a  lie.**  Do  you  believe  that  to  be  a  gooi 
definition  of  a  delusion  ?  A.  Yes  ;  because  they  are  made  verily  afterwards  to  e«m- 
prehend  it  that  it  was  a  delusion.  —  Q.  Who  are  made  ?  A.  Those  to  whom  it  was 
sent.  —  Q.  I  heard  of  incoherence.  A.  Perhaps,  then,  you  will  be  kind  enough  to 
read  your  passage  again,  —  Q.  **  For  this  cause  God  shall  aend  them  a  strong 
delusion."  A.  What  was  your  cause  ?  —  Q.  No  matter  what  the  cause  was,  pray  do  be 
serious.  A.  I  am  serious.  —  Q.  "For  this  cause  God  shall  send  them  a  strong 
delusion  that  they  should  believe  a  lie.*'  I  sought  for  some  hours  among  different 
authors  for  a  definition  of  the  word  *'  delusion,"  and  that  struck  me  as  being  the 
best  I  could  find.  Do  you  believe  that  to  be  a  true  definition  of  a  delusion,  **  that 
they  should  believe  a  he?"  A.  Tes,  because  it  should  be  proved  to  be  a  lie  after- 
wards. —  Q.  Because  it  would  prove  to  be  a  lie  afterwards  ?  A.  Yes,  they  should  be 
cognizant  that  it  was  a  lie.  —  Q.  Is  it  a  delusion  to  believe  a  lie  ?  A.  No,  not  a  delusion 
to  believe  a  lie.  —  Q.  Is  it  a  delusion  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  that  which  his 
no  ground  ?  A.  Yes,  I  should  say  it  was  ?  —  Q.  Supposing  the  foundation  not  to  jua- 
tify  the  superstructure,  if  I  may  use  such  a  phrase,  would  that  be  a  delusion  ?  A* 
WelU  I  decline  answering  these  questions  in  that  way.  I  will  not  enter  into  what  the 
definition  of  a  delusion  is.  —  Q.  But  indeed  you  must;  you  have  come  here  to  instmet 
these  gentlemen  upon  this  point.  A.  No  ;  I  do  not  come  here  to  instruct  you  what  ft 
delusion,  more  than  what  insanity,  is.  I  should  like  to  see  a  man  who  could  give  a 
definition  of  insanity. 

A  Juryman. — You  can  give  us  yonr  opinion,  you  know. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wilkins. — My  questions  are  not  only  regular,  but  they  are  necessaty. 

A  JuRYMAH. — Quite  so. 

The  CoMif  J88IONBR. — The  questions  are  right  enough,  they  are  quite  regular. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wilkins. — Q.  Do  you  refiise  to  answer  them  ?  A.  I  refuse  to  enter 
into  any  argument  on  any  scriptural  affairs  in  this  ease. —  Q.  I  do  not  want  you  to 
enter  into  any  argument  on  scriptural  affairs.  I  quoted  from  Scripture,  and  I  said  it 
without  pretence,  because  I  believed  it  to  be  the  best  definition  I  have  ever  seen.  I 
quoted  from  Scripture  the  definition  of  a  delusion,  and  I  ask  you,  whether  you  think 
believing  in  a  lie  constitutes  a  delusion  ?  A.  If  I  consider  believing  in  a  lie  constitutes 
a  delusion  ?  —  Q.  Yes  ?  A.  Believing  in  a  lie  to  be  a  delusion  ?  —  Q.  Yes,  believing 
in  that  which  does  not  exist,  which  is  not  true.  A.  If  you  know  it  to  be  a  lie,  it 
eannot  be  a  delusion ;  he  cannot  believe  in  it  if  he  knows  it  to  be  a  lie.  — Q.  Then 
does  believing  in  a  lie  constitute  a  delusion  ?  A.  No,  certainly  not,  if  he  believes  it 
to  be  a  lie.  —  Q.  How  can  he  believe  in  it  if  he  knows  it  to  be  a  lie?  A.  If  a 
man  believes  in  a  lie,  and  cannot  prove  it  otherwise,  until  it  is  proved  to  be  otherwise, 
yon  may  consider  it  a  delusion. —  Q.  I  ask  you  if  imperfect  reasoning  on  pre>existing 
facts  will  constitute  a  delusion— imperfect  or  erroneous  reasoning  on  existing  faots^ 
will  that  constitute  a  delusion  ?     A.  Will  yon  repeat  your  question  ? 

The  CoMMissiOKEB. — Q.  Is  imperfect  reasoning  on  existing  facts  a  delusion? 
No  answer. 

Mr.  Seijeant  WiLKiKS. — Q.  Improper  reasoning,  or  erroneous  reasoning,  on  existing 
facts,  is  that  a  delusion?  A.  No.  —  Q.  You  know  you  stated  just  now,  in  yonr 
answer,  which  you  gave  ns  much  more  confidently  than  any  other  medical  gentleman,  we 
have  bad  your  opinion ;  you  have  said,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  she  is  decidedly  of 
unsound  mind  ?  A.  So  I  believe.  —  Q.  Now,  why  ?  A.  Because  she  has  the  same 
impressions  on  the  same  delusions,  and  it  is  continued  whenever  yon  spesk  to  her 
about  it.  If  the  lady  was  here,  I  would  show  you  in  five  minutes.  —  Q.  You  believe 
her  to  be  insane,  because  she  entertains  delusions  ?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  Which  is  the  delu- 
sion to  which  you  refer  ?  A.  The  poisoning  of  the  milk  by  her  daughters.  —  Q.  In 
the  first  instance,  she  told  yon  that  somebody  had  put  poison  in  the  milk  ?  A.  Yes.  — 
Q.  Did  she  not  tell  you  Uiat  Dr.  Barnes  and  another  gentleman  had  analyzed  it? 
A.  Yes.  —  Q.  Did  you  take  any  pains  to  ascertain  that  that  was  true  ?  A.  Yes,  I  did. 
—  Q.  From  Dr.  Bamea  ?  A.  No,  but  from  head  quarters ;  she  told  me  her  daughter* 
had  done  it,  and  I  consider  her  danghten  at  good  teftimony  as  Dr.  Bamee.  —  Q.  Ton 
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say  she  told  yon  somebody  had  put  poison  in  tbe  milk?  A.  Yes ;  that  was  the  1st  of 
November.  —  Q.  She  also  told  you  Dr.  Barnes  bad  analyzed  it  ?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  Did 
you  go  to  Dr.  Barnes  ?  A.  No  ;  to  her  daughters.  —  Q.  Was  any  person  present  at 
any  of  these  conversations  to  which  you  refer?  A.  The  nurse.  —  Q.  When  she 
mentioned  tbe  daughters?  A.  The  nurse  always.  —  Q.  Is  she  here?  A.  I  do  not 
know ;  I  have  not  seen  her.  —  Q.  What  ia  her  name  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  her  name. 
—  Q.  Either  of  her  names  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  either  of  her  names.  —  Q.  You  know 
her  when  you  see  her  ?  A.  Perfectly.  —  Q.  But  you  have  not  seen  her  here  f  A.  No. 
«— Q.  Is  not  she  tbe  very  same  person  that  is  now  attending  Mrs.  Gumming  at  her 
own  house  ?  A.  I  believe  she  is.  —  Q.  Did  you  regard  her  angry  displeasure  towards 
her  children  as  a  delusion  ?  A.  Yes;  I  said  I  thought  it  nnnataral.  —  Q.  Have  yon 
taken  any  pains  to  inquire  into  the  history  of  their  proceedings  and  dealings  with 
their  mother?  A.  Yes,  I  have;  I  took  great  pains  about  this  case  altogether.— 
Q.  Were  you  aware  that  at  one  time  during  the  mother's  illness  they  never  came  near 
her  for  three  years  ?  A.  No,  I  was  not  aware  of  that.  —  Q.  Were  yon  aware  that  they 
had  confined  her  before  in  a  lunatic  asylum  ?  A.  Yes,  I  understand  properly  npon 
eertificates.  —  Q.  Were  yon  aware  she  was  taken  away  under  the  surveillance  of 
a  policeman,  with  a  strait-jacket  on?  A.  At  what  time?  —  Q.  Daring  the  lifetime  of 
their  father?  A.  No,  I  was  not  aware  of  that;  but  she  might  have  needed  it. — 
Q.  Were  you  aware  of  the  fact  ?  A.  No ;  but  she  might  have  needed  it.  —  Q.  That 
may  be,  and  she  might  not  ?  A.  She  might  not.  —  Q.  Are  yon  not  awaie,  whatever  be 
tbe  real  facts  of  the  case,  that  she  herself  is  nnder  an  impression  yet  that  she  did  not 
need  it  ?     A.I  suppose  she  is ;  I  never  knew  an  insane  person  that  was  not  nnder 

the  same  impression Q.  Were  you  aware  that  in  1846  they  presented  a  petition  for  a 

oommission  ?  A.  Yes. — Q.  Were  yon  aware  that  that  extended  over  tbe  period  of  eleven 
days  ?  A.  No ;  because  I  am  not  aware  of  the  partionlars  of  it.  —  Were  you  awara 
that  there  was  no  verdict,  and  that  her  daughters  consented  to  the  liberation,  on  a 
portion  of  tbe  property  being  assigned  to  them  ?  A.  I  was  aware  of  that,  through  the 
Times  newspaper,  tbe  other  day,  —  Q.  Did  yon  not  know  it  before  ?  A.  No.  —  Q.  Were 
you  aware,  that  in  1851,  the  very  same  persons  presented  a  petition  to  deprive  her  of 
her  liberty  ?  A.  This  last  November.  —  Q.  Taking  all  these  eircumstances  together, 
with  her  impression  she  is  a  sane  person,  do  yon  think  it  unnatural  she  should  enter- 
tain feelings  of  dislike  and  anger  towards  the  persons  who  had  caused  all  this? 
A.  Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  taking  into  consideration  what  I  have  read  in 
the  Times  newspapers?  —  Q.  No,  do  not;  consider  the  facts  I  have  laid  before  you;  do  yon 
think  it  unnatural  or  unlikely  she  should  entertain  a  strong  feeling  and  dislike  towards 
those  persons  ?  A.  It  depends  upon  whether  she  'knows  what  Uie  cause  has  been  of 
it.  —  Q.  I  told  you  just  now,  you  stated  to  me,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  me,  that 
she  believed  herself  to  be  sane ;  under  that  impression,  believing  herself  to  be  a  person 
of  sound  mind,  do  you  marvel  that  she  should  entertain  a  feeling  of  dislike  towards 
tbe  persons  who  sought  to  confine  her,  and  allowed  the  jury  to  leave  her  at  liberty  on  a 
^vision  of  tbe  property  ?  A.  No ;  because  many  unsound  persons  have  the  utmost 
antipathy  to  their  best  friends.  —  Q.  I  ask  if  you  mean  to  give  that  as  a  reason  for 
their  dislike?  A.  Of  course,  she  would  have  a  dislike  to  it;  she  is  labouring  under 
delusions  altogether  with  regard  to  that.  —  Q.  So  you  say;  bat  I  will  show  that  she 
is  not  labouring  under  half  the  delusions  that  yon  are.  I  ask  again,  do  you  marvel 
at  a  person,  tried  as  she  has  been,  believing  herself  to  be  of  sound  mind,  do  yon  marvel 
that  she  entertains  one  reason  ?  A.  Believing  her  to  entertain  opinions  that  she  is 
not  insane,  I  do  not  marvel  at  it.  —  Q.  What  is  yonr  answer  ?  A.  Considering  that 
she  believes  she  is  not  insane  I  do  not  marvel  at  it.  —  Q.  Should  yon  think  it  nnna* 
tnral  that  she  should  entertain  feelings  of  dislike  towards  persons  so  treating  her  ? 
A.  Yes ;  because  the  circumstances  oould  not  take  place.  —  Q.  Yon  might  take  my 
hypothesis  entire.  Supposing  that  that  person  always  entertained  a  fSseling  of  strong 
dislike  towards  tbe  person  so  treating  her  ?  A.I  think  it  impossible  a  person  of  sound 
mind  could  be  so  treated.  —  Q.  You  might  take  my  hypothesis  as  I  put  it  ?  A.  I  will 
allow  your  hypothesis,  then.  —  Q.  Supposing  that  true,  should  you  wonder  at  a 
person  of  sound  mind  entertaining  feelings  of  strong  dislike  towards  a  person  irritating 
them  ?  A.  No  ;  I  will  allow  you  your  hypothesis.  —  Q.  Did  she  not  say,  that  when 
Mrs.  Ince  came  up  to  the  room,  and  put  her  arms  round  her  neck,  her  daughters  and 
her  family  at  that  time  were  plotting  against  her?  A.  Yes. — Q.  Did  she  ever  eom- 
plain  to  you  of  the  marriage  of  Mrs.  Hooper?  A.  No. 
Be-examined  by  Mr.  PEnnsDonpr.— Q»  My  learned  friend  aeked  yon  some  quee* 
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tions  with  respect  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  licence  of  this  estahlishment,  do  jon 
know  whether  the  parties  who  are  now  the  proprietors  of  it,  are  the  same  parties  ?' 
A.  No ;  they  are  not  the  same  parties. 

Mr.  Seijeaot  Wilkins. — Was  he  one?  A.  I  helieve  he  was,  hat  it  was  on 
account  of  some  family  qoarrels. 

Mr.  Peteb8D0rff.— I  understand  yon  to  say,  these  are  not  the  same  proprietors? 
A.  No. 

Mr.  Seijeant  Wilkins. — Bat  Mr.  Elliott  was  one  of  the  proprietors?  A.  Yes ;. 
and  there  was  a  separation  of  partnership  owing  to  some  family  qaarrel,  and  the 
licence  was  restored ;  I  was  not  the  medical  man  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Petebsdorff. — I  asked  you  some  questions  of  rather  a  medical  character, 
but  in  what  sense  did  you  understand  the  word  **  superstition/'  when  my  learned 
friend  used  it?  A.  As  a  person  superstitious.  —  Q.  Superstition  may  exist  with 
respect  to  a  Tariety  of  facts.  What  construction  did  you  put  on  that  ?  A.  A  per- 
son beliering  in  unnatural  causes,  defending  a  proposition  on  unnatural  causes.  — 
Q.  When  you  speak  of  unuatural  causes,  do  you  mean  physical  failings,  or  mental 
theories,  or  what?  A.  I  will  give  you  an  instance  the  Serjeant  himself  mentioned, 
by  trial  of  toach.  —  Q.  You  would  say  that  was  superstition  ?    A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Seijeant  Wilkins. — He  said  that  was  evidence  of  an  unsound  mind. 

Mr.  Petebsdorff. — When  you  were  answering  questions  as  to  what  would  con* 
ttitut^  insanity,  with  respect  to  erroneous  belief,  will  you  explain  what  you  think 
erroneous  belief,  so  as  to  constitute  insanity  ?  A.  A  person  who  is  impressed  that 
a  certain  fact  has  taken  place,  or  that  something  has  taken  place,  and  on  arguing 
with  them,  and  showing  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  such  can  be  the  case,  stiU 
he  continues  in  the  belief.  —  Q.  I  presume  yon  would  not  apply  the  same  doctrine 
to  mere  matters  of  theory,  or  doctrinal  matters,  on  which  differences  of  opinion 
might  exist?  Certainly  not  —  Q.  Your  answer  applied  to  real  demonstrable  facts  ? 
A.  Real  demonstrable  facts.  —  Q.  Supposing  the  same  dislike  of  the  daughter  had 
exbted  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Cumming  prior  to  1846,  and  before  any  attempt  at  all 
to  prosecute  the  Commission,  what  would  be  your  opinion  then  as  to  the  state  of 
her  mind?    A.  I  should  say  it  was  just  the  same. 

Hugh  Wdth  Diamond,  M.D,,  sworn,  examined  by  Sir  F.  Thebioeb. — Q.  I 
believe  you  iiave  been  for  a  great  number  of  years  accustomed  to  the  care  and 
treatment  of  insane  persons  ?  A.  I  have.  —  Q.  For  how  many  years  ?  A.  I 
should  say  for  thirty  years;  as  a  child,  my  father  had  an  asylum  in  which  I  was- 
brought  up,  and  I  was  bis  apprentice.  —  Q.  I  believe  at  the  present  you  are  a 
physician  to  the  Surrey  Lunatic  Asylum  ?  A.  I  am  the  resident  medical  officer  on 
the  female  side.  —  Q.  How  many  patients  have  you  under  your  care  ?  A.  I  have 
at  this  time  434;  I  have  also  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  males,  amounting 
altogether  to  upwards  of  800  patients.  —  Q.  Your  attention  has  been  devoted  for  a 
great  many  years,  has  it  not,  to  the  consideration  of  the  treatment  of  insane  persons ^ 
A.  It  has.  —  Q.  Were  you  requested  to  visit  Mrs.  Cumming  iu  the  course  of  last, 
year,  and  did  you  see  her?  A.  I  was  asked  to  see  her  one  day  in  November,  and 
I  could  not  conveniently  do  so  until  the  16th.  —  Q.  I  believe  you  saw  her  in  Effra 
Hall,  in  November,  in  the  asylum  ?  A.  I  saw  her  in  November  at  Effra  Hall.  — 
Q.  And  in  the  following  month  of  December,  I  believe  you  saw  her  at  her  own 
house,  where  she  is  now  ?  A.  I  did.  —  Q.  Now  upon  the  first  occasion  of  your 
seeing  her,  did  you  see  her  alone,  or  was  there  anybody  in  the  room  ?  A.  There 
was  a  female  servant;  there  were  several  on  the  second  occasion.  —  Q.  How  long 
did  your  interview  with  her  last  upon  that  occasion?  A.  It  was  an  hour  to  an 
hour  and  half.  —  Q.  Had  you  been  previously  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  what 
were  called  her  delusions?  A.  Very  imperfectly  so.  —  Q.  But  so  as  to  enable  you 
to  apply  tests,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  to  her  mind  ?  A.  I  might  have  learned 
more,  but  I  thought  I  had  enough  to  obtain  any  delusion  or  insanity  if  it  did  exist.. 
—  Q.  Upon  that  occasion,  did  yon  find  that  she  stated  things  which  you  considered 
were  delusions?  A.  When  I  first  went  into  her  room,  she  declined  to  speak  to  me. 
She  was  eating  her  dinner.  She  had  a  breast  of  fowl,  and  was  sitting  at  the  table. 
I  asked  her  to  proceed  with  her  dinner,  while  I  warmed  my  hands  a  little.  She 
then  asked  me  what  brought  me  there.  I  told  her  (I  thought  it  better  to  be  candid 
with  her)  that  I  wished  to  ascertain  the  state  of  her  mind.  She  then  seemed 
irritable,  and  said  she  had  convinced  a  jury  of  her  country  already  that  she  was  of 
sound  mind.    I  then  M^d  to  her,  I  belieye  yoa  have  some  daughters,  Mrs.. 
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Camming.  And  she  said,  *•  Do  not  mention  them."  I  said  I  had  forgotten  the 
name  of  the  other  daughter,  hut  I  recollected  the  name  of  Mrs.  Ince,  is  she  your 
daughter  or  your  daughter-in-law?  And  she  said,  "You  have  spoken  a  true  word; 
she  is  indeed  a  daughter-in-law,  and  not  a  real  4&ughter.''  She  told  me  her 
daughters  were  vile  wretches  (I  think  that  was  the  very  word  or  a  similar  word)r 
and  they  had  treated  her  very  ill.  I  told  her  I  had  heard  they  had  even  gone  as 
far  as  to  attempt  to  poison  her.  And  she  said  they  had.  I  asked  her  to  explain 
to  me  how  that  was  accomplished.  She  told  me  Mrs.  Ince  had  put  some  poison  in 
her  cream. 

The  ConMissioNER. — Cream?  A.  Cream.  I  asked  her  how  she  had  done  it,, 
and  she  did  not  reply.  I  said,  how  did  you  know  poison  was  there  ?"  She 
said,  "I  saw  it."  I  suid,  had  you  any  reason  to  suspect  it?  And  she  replied 
again,  *'  I  saw  it."  I  a^tked  her  it' it  was  curdled,  that  she  saw  it.  She  said,  '*  No ;  it 
was  not  curdled."  I  said,  how  do  you  know  it  was  poison  then.  And  she  said  she 
sent  it — I  do  not  know  whether  she  took  it,  because  I  do  not  know  that  she  would 
walk,  but  my  impression  is,  that  she  said  she  took  it  to  a  chemist,  and  that  he  had 
analysed  it  and  pronounced  it  contained  oxalic  acid,  and  that  he  was  right  was 
proved  by  its  having  poisoned  a  fowl  to  which  it  was  given.  I  asked,  what  did 
Mrs.  Ince  mean  by  putting  this  poison  there?  She  said  she  could  not  answer  that.- 
I  asked  her  whether  she  was  always  in  the  habit  of  taking  cream,  or  whether  this 
cream  had  been  sent  her  as  a  present  from  Mrs.  Ince.  She  told  me  she  always 
took  cream,  and  not  milk.  I  asked  her  very  closely  whether  the  milkman  had 
any  hand  in  it  at  all ;  and  she  intimated  that  I  could  know  something  about  it.  She 
said,  ''  Perhaps  you  know."  I  then  said,  it  is  a  very  serious  thing  for  any  one  to 
attempt  to  poison  you.  She  said,  *'  Oh,  they  would  do  it  again ;  at  this  time  they 
would  do  it  if  they  could."  I  said  no  more  upon  the  subject  of  the  poison,  and  £ 
asked  her  how  long  she  had  been  there.  And  she  said,  **  Oh,  a  few  days."  I  asked 
her  where  she  came  from,  and  she  could  not  tell  me.  —  Q.  You  say  she  could  not 
tell  you — what  did  she  say?  A.  She  looked  confused,  and  could  not  reply  at  all. 
I  said,  do  you  know  where  you  came  from  ?    And  she  did  not  reply  a  second  time. 

—  Q.  You  asked  her  where  she  came  from,  she  looked  confused  and  did  not 
answer  you?  A.  Yes,  she  did  not  answer  me.  —  Q.  What  next  ?  A.  I  said,  you 
are  a  person  of  property ;  could  you  tell  me  anything  of  the  nature  of  your  property  t 
She  said,  **  I  cannot  answer  you.  You  will  answer,  I  am  mad.  I  will  answer  a 
jury  of  my  country,"  she  said.  —  Q.  Was  there  anything  else?  A.  I  do  not 
remember  anything  else  important.  She  said  something  about  a  will.  I  asked  her,, 
and  she  did  not  answer  me  distinctly.  And  she  said,  if  she  was  only  sure  she  had 
£150  a-year  for  her,  she  would  be  a  happy  woman — something  to  that  effect — I 
know  she  said  that  150/.  a  year  would  make  her  a  happy  woman. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wilkins.— Did  I  understand  you  to  say  a  clear  I50i.  ?  I  thought 
you  said  a  clear  150/.  a-year.     A.  No ;  I  do  not  remember  the  word  '*  clear." 

Sir  F.  Thesioer. — You  say  this  interview  lasted  about  an  hour  and  a  half? 
A.  From  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half.  I  went  in  a  fly,  and  kept  the  man  waiting, 
about  that  period.  —  Q.  Did  you  fiud  that  it  was  easy  for  yuu  to  obtain  these 
statements  from  her,. or  had  you  any  difficulty?  A.  At  first  I  thought  she  was 
irritated  at  my  disturbing  her  from  her  dinner,  but  she  afterwards  was  in  a  good 
humour  and  appeared  agreeable,  and  wished  me  good  day  and  so  forth.  I  couid. 
have  obtained  any  lengthened  statement  from  her,  but  I  was  not  aware  of  all 
this  inquiry.  I  could  have  obtained  any  length  of  statement  from  her,  and  she 
would  have  given  to  me  freely,  but  that  fact  of  what  I  considered  so  palpable  a 
delusion  about  seeing  the  poison,  that  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  iurther. 

—  Q.  What  was  the  impreSv^ion  that  that  interview  left  upon  your  mind  as  to  the 
state  of  Mrs.  Cumming's  mind?  A.  That  she  was  a  person  of  unsound  mind.  I 
would  upon  examination  have  signed  a  certificate  that  she  was  a  person  of  unsound 
mind.  —  Q.  And  you  entertained,  of  course,  no  doubt  upon  the  subject  ?  A.  None 
whatever.  —  Q.  Was  there  anything  in  her  appeafance  or  manner  which  struck- 
you  ?  A.  Quite  so.  She  was  very  much  excited  at  a  trifling  thing,  holding  np^ 
her  hands,  and  an  uncertainty  about  her  which  you  do  not  see,  I  think,  in  a  person 
of  sound  mind.  In  speaking  of  her  daughters  the  bitterness  against  them  seemed 
to  be  great.  —  Q.  You  saw  her  afterwards  at  her  present  residence,  Gothic  Villa,. 
I  understand.  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  What  day  was  that?  A.  On  the  29th.  —  Q.  What 
persons  were  present  at  the  time  of  that  intenriew?    A.  I  accompanied  Dr.  Darey.^ 
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—  Q.  And  were  there  other  persons  in  the  room  daring  that  time?  A.  There 
was  a  lady  whom  I  saw  here  doring  the  first  day  of  the  inquiry  with  Mrs.  Cammuig, 
I  think  Mrs.  Moore;  and  there  were  two  or  three  other  attendants  standing  about 
^e  room.  —  Q.  How  long  were  yon  with  her  upon  that  occasion?  A.  I  shoold 
think  about  an  hoar,  a  short  hour.  —  Q.  Did  she  know  you  again  at  ££Pra  HaU  ? 
A.  She  did.  I  said  to  her,  you  have  seen  me  before,  Mrs.  Gumming.  She  said, 
^  Yes,  I  did;  I  saw  you  at  the  madhouse."  —  Q.  What  did  you  say  upon  that 
occasion  to  her  ?  A.  I  said  very  little  to  her.  Dr.  Davey  spoke  to  her  principally.  I 
occasionally  made  some  obsenrations,  but  she  declined.  —  Q.  Do  you  recollect  whal 
passed  with  Dr.  Davey  and  the  lady?  A.  She  declined  to  answer  nearly  erery- 
thing  which  Dr.  Davey  put  to  her.  She  declined  to  answer,  and  then  she  became 
excited  and  would  not  restrain  herself  from  answering  relative  to  her  daughters' 
ill-usage,  and  so  forth,  Mrs.  Moore,  who  was  present,  said,  *<Yoa  are  too 
weak,  Mrs.  Cnmmin|^,  to  answer,  you  will  excite  yourself"  and  so  forth.  And 
then  Mrs.  Comming,  m  a  low  voice,  said,  *'  Yon  are  of  the  opposite  party." 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wiuuns. — Who  did  she  say  that  to — ^you  ?  A.  She  said  to  me, 
— that  was  in  reply  to  an  observation  I  made,  which  was  this,  I  said,  **  You  seem, 
Mrs.  Cnmraiag,  to  be  quite  as  well  as  when  I  saw  you  at  Effra  Hall,  and  then  you 
answered  me  without  any  hesitation ;  and  then  she  said,  **  You  are  of  the  opposite 
party."  I  also  said,  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  Dr.  ConoUy  and  Dr.  Winslow  had  said 
yon  have  partial  paralysis  of  your  legs ;  and  she  said,  **  They  are  too  great  gentlemen 
to  tell  a  lie;"  and  she  wss  very  vehement  when  she  made  use  of  that  expression,  she 
held  up  her  hand  with  great  emphasis.  —  Q.  As  I  understand  Dr.  Davey  put  various 
questions  to  her,  did  she  say,  I  decline  to  answer,  or  was  she  silent?  A*  She 
declined  to  answer.  —  Q.  Did  she  say,  I  decline  to  answer,  or  was  she  silent?  A. 
She  said,  **  I  decline  to  answer,"  and  of  some  she  took  no  notice,  but  she  frequent^ 
said,  **  I  will  answer  thst  in  court"  Dr.  Davey,  I  may  say,  was  ver^  frequent  in  hit 
questions,  and  more  than  once,  I  may  say,  was  very  persevering  in  his  questions, 
and  more  than  once,  I  may  say,  Mrs.  Moore  said,  **  Dear  Mrs.  Gumming,  you  are  very 
much  fatigued,  or  in  a  very  weak  state."— Q.  Did  it  appear  to  ^ou  or  not,  that  Mrs. 
Moore  was  checking  her  Arom  answering  ?  A.  It  certainly  did.  —  Q.  Had  yon  an 
opportunity  of  judging  whether  Mrs.  Moore  had  appeared  to  have  lufluence  ever 
to  prevent  her  answering?  A.  Undoubtedly  she  looked  to  Mrs.  Moore ;  she  cast 
her  eyes  to  Mrs.  Moore,  and  Mrs.  Moore  left  off  sowing,  she  looked  up.  —  Q.  Did 
she  answer  any  questions?  A.  She  did,  with  great  excitement  relative  to  the 
treatment  of  her  daughters.  -—  Q.  Was  that  after  what  you  stated  ?  A.  She  could 
not  restrain  herself  —  Q.  And  what  did  she  say  up<m  the  subject  of  her  daughters? 
A.  I  do  not  know  that  she  entered  into  anything  very  particular,  but  she  screwed 
her  teeth  together,  and  quite  intimated  they  were  unfriendly  with  her.  —  Q.  She 
manifested  her  feeling  against  her  daughter?  A.  Very  much  so.  Dr.  Davey  said 
to  her,  ''Have  your  daughters  reslly  ill-used  yon?"  and  she  said,  **Look  to  the 
papers,  look  to  the  courts,  and  there  you  will  see  it  all  detailed."  —  Q.  Did  she  say 
anything  more  ?  A.  I  do  not  remember  that  she  did  anjrthing  that  would  impress 
me  specially.  —  Q.  Did  it  appear  to  you  from  that  interview,  from  what  you  stated, 
that  Mrs.  Gumming  was  a  person  who  was  capable  for  a  time  of  being  controlled 
so  as  to  prevent  her  delusions  being  shown?  A.  It  did.  I  do  not  believe  she 
eould  do  it  for  any  length  of  time ;  Sie  would  not  be  able  for  a  doxen  hours,  or  a 
less  time  than  that.  I  should  say  if  she  wss  under  free  control  for  action  a  dosen 
hours  in  an  asylum,  anybody  would  obtain  all  the  ideas  from  her.  —  Q.  If  she  were 
left  without  any  controlling  influence  for  twelve  hours,  anybody  even  to  have  to 
see  her,  she  would  exhibit  these  delusions  ?  A.  I  believe  she  could.  I  believe  she 
could  not  be  in  one  of  my  wards  for  twelve  hours  without  anybody  doubting  her 
•anity.  —  Q.  Do  you  consider  that,  from  the  interviews  you  have  mentioned,  yon 
had  a  fair  opportunity  of  judging  of  her  state  of  mind  ?  A.  I  do.  —  Q.  And  is  it 
your  opinion  that  she  is  or  is  not  in  a  sound  state  of  mind?  A.  I  think  she  is  in 
an  uosound  state  of  mind.  —  Q.  Do  you  consider  she  is  capable  of  governing  her- 
self and  her  property  ?    A.  I  do  not. 

Gross-examined. — I  am  a  Doctor  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  of  Kiel,  in  Denmark. 
I  am  the  only  person  in  this  country  who  possesses  that  degree,  I  believe.  I  think 
it  a  very  honourable  degree.  I  obtained  it  after  writing  a  thesis  on  insanity.  —  Q. 
You  have  assumed,  I  presume,  these  impressions  on  her  mind,  with  reference  to  the 
poison  and  with  referenee  to  the  ehildnm,  are  deiosioDS?    A.  I  do.  —  Q.  I  do  not 
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think  you  will  find  it  yery  difficult  to  give  me  the  definition  of  the  word  **  dela- 
sion."  Will  you  give  me  your  definition  of  a  delusion  ?  Such  a  delusion  as  con- 
stitutes mental  unsoundness  ?  A.  A  delusion  u  that  where  a  person  imagines  a 
thing  which  really  does  not  exist.  —  Q.  But  supposing  a  person  under  the  stress  of 
eirumstances  to  reason  unsoundly  or  erroneously  upon  existing  ikets,  you  would 
not  call  that  a  delusion,  would  you  ?  A.  In  this  identical  case  she  did  not  argue 
fh>m  facts.  —  Q.  But  answer  that  question  if  yon  please.  Supposing  a  person, — 
because  persons  reason  as  their  minds  are  disciplined,  or  according  to  their  capacity, 
or  according  to  their  education, — supposing  a  person  to  reason  erroneously  on  exist- 
ing facts,  that  is,  to  draw  unjust  conclusions  which  a  man  of  good  reasoning 
powers  would  immediately  discover  to  be  a  &lla<nr,  would  you  call  that  such  a 
delusion  as  to  exhibit  unsoundness  of  mind  ?  A.  If  those  hc^  are  so  fiir  from  the 
truth,  I  may  say,  or  to  ordinary  belief  they  do  not  exist  —  Q.  For  instance,  sup- 
posing an  untutored  person  on  a  dark  night  to  hare  seen,  fbr  instaoee,  a  white 
horse  in  the  distance,  and  to  have  brought  his  mind  to  belieTe  that  what  he 
saw  was  an  apparition,  would  you  think  it  a  proof  of  unsoundness  of  mind  ? 
A.  Certainly  not.  —  Q.  Do  you  agree  with  the  fast  witness,  that  a  belief  in  the 
ordeal  by  touch  would  constitute  unsoundness  of  mind  ?  A.  No,  I  do  not  -^  Q. 
Supposing  the  lady  to  have  been  treated  in  the  way  that  the  papers  to  which  she 
referred  you  would  disclose — supposing  her  to  have  been  taken  from  her  house  hy 
two  women  and  a  police  officer,  in  a  strait- waistcoat — supposing  her  to  have  been 
confined  for  four  months  in  a  lunatic  asylum — supposing  afterwards  a  commission 
of  lunacy  to  be  taken  out  against  her,  and  the  jury  to  be  discharged  with  the  consent 
of  the  petitioner — supposing  that  during  all  that  time,  for  ten  days,  she  is  subject 
to  the  gaze  and  questioning  of  various  persons— supposing  that  time  after  time 
persons  are  sent  to  cross-examine  her  as  to  her  state  of  mind — supposing  that  the 
detective  police  are  sent  in  pursuit  of  her,  and  all  these  faets  are  brouf^ht  to  her 
knowledge,  and  she  has  ascertained  this  has  been  done  by  the  sanction  of  her 
children,  should  you  think  her  dislike  of  her  children,  under  those  circum- 
stances a  proof  of  insanity  ?  A.  Not  alone,  I  do  not  —  Q*  Now,  supposing 
this — suppose  that  on  a  certain  morning  three  of  her  fowls  are  found  dead,  and 
upon  the  same  morning,  at  the  bottom  of  a  tea-cup,  in  some  milk,  she  found  some- 
thing that  looks  very  much  like  oxalic  acid — that  afterwards  the  contents  of  the 
crops  of  these  fowls  are  analyzed  by  a  physician,  and  are  fbund  to  contain  poison, 
and  she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  what  she  saw  in  the  cups  on  the  same  morning 
was  oxalic  acid,  should  you  think  that  such  a  delusion  as  to  constitute  unsoundness 
of  mind  ?  A.  I  do  not ;  but  that  is  not  the  fact,  as  she  represented  it  to  me.  — 
Q.  I  am  taking  this  hypothesis — she  said  there  was  poison  in  the  milk  ?  A.  She 
told  me  so,  and  told  me  she  saw  it  —  Q.  Supposing  when  the  milk  was  turned  out 
it  was  found  there  was  Epsom  salts  at  the  bottom  of  that  cup,  do  you  think  it  would 
argue  unsoundness  of  mind,  three  of  her  fowls  having  been  poisoned  that  morning 
if  she  thought  Epsom  salts  was  oxalic  acid?  A  I  think  with  a  weak-minded 
woman  it  would  not  be  so ;  the  way  you  state  it  to  me  is  very  different  from  the 
way  she  did. — Q.  Would  that  argue  unsoundness  of  mind?  Supposing  yon 
should  find,  for  several  years  one  of  her  children  had  absented  herself  from  her, 
and  should  rash  into  her  room  unexpectedly,  and  embrace  her  mother  very 
tightly  round  her  neck,  the  mother  at  that  time  believing  her  family  were  in 
league  against  her,  and  she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  her  daughter  was  attempt- 
ing to  strangle  her,  and  afterwards  she  was  convinced  she  was  wrong,  would  yon 
thmk  that  would  argue  unsoundness  of  mind?  A  No;  that  waa  an  erroneous  con- 
clusion, certainly,  if  it  was  so. 

Be -examined  by  Sir  F.  Thesiger.— Q.  Her  daughters  had  not  been  as  atten- 
tive to  her  as  daughters  ought  to  be,  and  did  she  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
were  endeavouring  to  take  away  her  life  by  poison,  should  you  consider  that  that 
argued  soundness  of  mind,  or  unsoundness?  A.  Unsoundness. —  Q.  Now  sup- 
posing there  may  be  a  fact  existing,  but  that  fact  to  be  considerably  exaggerated 
m  mind,  atid  from  a  fact  so  exaggerated  false  conclusions  to  be  drawn,  should  yon 
consider  that  to  indicate  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  mind  ?  A.  I  think  in  ui 
extreme  degree  it  would  produce  unsoundness  of  mind ;  and  I  think  in  this  indi- 
vidual case  the  feeling  is  so  strong  against  the  children,  so  palpably  strong,  that 
it  constitutes  unsoundness  of  mind. 

Examined  by  the  CoMmssioRBB. — Q.  Ton  tay  yon  law  ihif  Uidy  in  Deoember 
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last  ?  Yea.  —  Q.  There  were  other  persons  present  ?  A.  There  were;  there  wii 
Dr.  Davey,  Mrs  Moore,  and  I  think  three  attendants  and  women  standing  opposite 
to  me;  and  I  saw  two  standing  behind  the  bed-curtain.  There  is  a  bed  in  the 
room,  and  two  stood  behind  the  bed-curtain,  as  if  to  hear  what  passed.  There  was 
a  bed-curtain  came  along,  and  I  saw  two  persons  stand  close  behind  the  bed-cnrtiin 
in  the  room.  —  Q.  Mrs.  Moore  is  a  lady,  I  suppose  ?  A.  I  do  not  know.  I  did 
not  know  her  until  I  saw  her  in  this  room.  —  Q.  Was  she  near  Mrs.  Camming? 
A.  She  sat  behind  Mrs.  Gumming — ^just  behind  her,  if  I  may  use  such  an  expres- 
sion. I  should  say  with  rather  a  Jewish  cast  of  countenance.  —  Q.  She  was  there 
in  the  room  ?  A.  Yes.  —  Do  you  think  you  bad  a  fair  opportunity,  on  that  occa- 
sion, of  judging  of  Mrs.  Gumming?  A.  It  would  have  been  a  very  different  thing. 
Yes,  I  am  sure  of  it  She  more  than  once  said,  **  Dear  Mrs.  Gumming,  you  are 
very  weak;"  and  then  Mrs.  Gumming  immediately  said,  **  You  are  of  the  opposite 
party."  —  Q.  That  was  in  answer  to  a  question  you  put  to  her,  that  you  had  seen  her 
at  Effra  Hall?  A.  No ;  that  observation  was  at  59.  Queen's,  road?  —  Q.  But  I  think 
you  said,  she  said  you  had  seen  her  before  ?  A.  Yes  she  did  at  the  mad-house.  She 
told  me  she  had  seen  me  before.  —  Q.  Did  you  in  any  way  remonstrate  with  Mrs. 
Moore  ?  A.  I  did  not.  —  Q.  Did  she  know  you  were  a  medical  man  ?  A.  She 
did.  We  were  not  allowed  to  see  her  until  we  respectfully  sent  our  names  in  to 
her.  —  Q.  She  knew  who  you  were?  A.  Yes  ;  we  were  asked  in  a  lower  room ; 
after  waiting  some  five  minutes,  we  went  up  stairs.  —  Q.  And  found  her  in  her  bed* 
room?  A.  With  Mrs.  Moore. —  Q.  It  was  after  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day?  A. 
It  was  about  half-past  one  or  a  quarter  to  two.  —  Q.  Mrs.  Moore  seemed  to  know 
who  you  were?  A.  Yes  she  did.  —  Q.  You  did  not  remonstrate  with  her?  A,  I 
did  not.  Dr.  Davey  was  holding  the  main  conversation  I  would  say.  —  Q.  He 
kept  up  the  main  conversation ;  but  you  asked  her  a  few  questions  ?  A.  Occa- 
sionally I  put  in  a  question.  —  Q.  Did  :you  attend  her  as  a  professional  man?  A. 
Yes.  —  Q.  So  that  you  did  not  have  what  you  consider  a  fair  opportunity  of 
examining  the  lady.  A.  I  certainly  do.  I  consider  it  would  have  been  a  very 
different  examination  had  she  been  left  alone. 

A  Juryman. — In  what  sort  of  state  was  the  room?  A.  A  very  clean  and  com- 
fortable room,  and  so  it  was  at  Efifra  Hall. 

The  GoMMissioNEB. — You  say  Mrs.  Moore  was  there,  and  three  other  persons  ? 
— two  behind  the  curtain.  Do  you  know  the  person  we  have  talked  of  is  the 
nurse  from  the  asylum  ?  A.  No,  I  did  not ;  I  do  not  know  any  of  them  ;  I  could 
not  specify  any  of  them,  only  Mrs.  Moore.  There  were  three  other  persons 
present.  I  could  not  teil  who  they  were,  and  I  should  not  know  them  if  they  were 
produced  to  me. 

James  George  Davey,  M.D.^  sworn. — Q.  You  are  a  physician,  I  believe?  A.  Yes, 
I  am.  —  Q.  Are  you  resident  medical-officer  of  the  Middlesex  Gotmty  Lunatic 
Asylum?  A.  Resident  physician  of  the  Golney  Hatch  Lunatic  Asylum.  —  Q.  How 
long  have  you  held  that  office?  A.  Since  July  last,  the  opening  of  the  establish- 
ment.—  Q.  And  I  believe  you  were  formerly  one  of  the  medical-officers  at  the 
Han  well  l^unatic  Asylum?  A.  I  was,  some  years,  one  of  the  assistant-physicians 
at  Hanwell,  under  Dr.  Gonolly.  —  Q.  I  believe  you  have  written  a  treatise  on 
mental  diseases?  A.  I  have  done  so.  —  Q.  I  presume  you  have  had  great  expe- 
rience in  such  cases?  A.  For  the  last  ten  years  of  my  life  I  have  had  very  great 
experience  in  mental  disorders.  —  Q.  How  many  female  patients  have  you  under 
your  care  now  ?  A.  This  moment  I  think  I  have  640,  something  like  that — I  will 
not  be  quite  sure.  —  Q.  Do  you  remember  in  December  visiting  Mrs.  Gatherine 
Gumming?     A.  I  do.  —  Q.  What  day  was  that?     A\  It  was  yesterday  fortnight. 

—  Q.  Was  it  upon  the  same  occasion  that  Dr.  Diamond  has  spoken  of?   A.  It  was. 

—  Q.  About  what  hour  was  it  you  went  in  the  morning?  A.  It  was  between  one 
and  two,  I  think.  —  Q.  In  the  afternoon?  A.  In  the  afternoon.  —  Q.  Did  Dr. 
Diamond  remain  in  the  room  during  the  whole  of  the  time  that  you  were  there  ? 
A.  He  did.  —  Q.  Were  any  other  persons  there  besides  you  and  Dr.  Diamond  ? 
A.  There  were  three  other  persons  present,  a  lady,  I  presumed,  and  two  servants. 
-^  Q.  You  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  lady  ?  A.  I  have  heard  her  name  men- 
tioned in  this  room.  —  Q.  What  was  her  name?  A.  I  have  heard  it  just  now,  but 
I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  it.  —  Q.  Will  you  state,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
conversation  you  had  with  Mrs.  Gumming,  and  her  manner  and  demeanour? 
A.  On  entering  the  room  I  saw  Mrs.  Gamming  sitting  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
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the  fire  place,  looking  enfeebled  and  in  delicate  health,  with  her  lower  extremities 
wrapped  about  with  a  blanket ;  and  opposite  to  her  sat  a  lady,  and  I  took  mj  seat 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  that  lady.  I  first  of  all  said  to  Mrs.  Camming — I  belieTe 
jou  are  aware  of  the  object  of  my  visit,  and  I  am  a  medical  man;  and  she  gave  me 
to  understand  that  she  was  quite  aware  of  the  object  of  my  visit.  I  think  I  com- 
menced my  conversation  by  asking  her  if  she  had  not  lately  been  in  the  private 
asylum  of  the  late  Dr.  Miliengen,  at  Battersea.  She  hardly  cared  to  give  me  an 
answer;  but  she  did  at  length  confess  that  she  had  been  there  in  that  establishment. 
I  made  some  inquiries  of  Dr.  Millengen,  having  some  knowledge  of  him — some 
identical  knowledge  of  him — and  I  asked  her  how  long  she  had  been  there.  She 
told  me  either  five  or  two  months,  I  forget  which,  but  purposely  I  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  the  same  question  to  her  a  second  time.  She  made  a  different 
reply,  on  the  second  occasion,  to  that  she  did  on  the  first  She  told  me,  on  one 
occasion,  that  she  bad  been  there  five  months;  on  the  second  occasion  she  told  me 
she  had  been  there  two  months.  I  immediately  pointed  out  that  discrepancy  in  her 
statement, '  and  she  seemed  annoyed  at  my  having  done  so,  or  rather  seemed 
annoyed  at  her  own  imbecility  of  mind.  I  spoke  to  her  also  concerning  Dr.  Barnes. 
I  asked  her  if  Dr.  Barnes  had  not  been,  or  was,  her  attendant.  She  did  not  like  to 
reply  to  that;  she  fixed  her  teeth  firmly  together,  and  looked  angrily  at  me.  I 
then  asked  if  Dr.  Barnes  bad  not  been  required  to  analyse  some  fluid  which  she  sus- 
pected to  contain  poison.  She  did  not  reply  to  me — she  would  not  reply  to  me. 
To  my  repeated  questions  on  various  subjects,  she  said — *'  I  shall  not  speak  to  yoa 
and  shall  not  notice  yon;  you  came  here  intruding  on  me,  and  speak  in  an  irritating 
manner;  I  shall  make  ail  my  replies  when  I  am  in  court."  I  also  asked  her  if  any 
other  gentlemen  had  been  to  visit  her — medical  men.  She  would  not  reply  to  that 
question.  1  personally  asked  her  if  Dr.  Winslow  had  not  been  to  see  her.  She 
said  he  had ;  I  think  she  said  several  times.  I  put  some  questions  to  her  having 
reference  to  a  conversation  which  Dr.  Winslow  may  have  had  with  her.  She  would 
not  allow  me  to  know  what  conversation  had  passed  between  that  gentleman  and 
herself,  but  merely  said  Dr.  Winslow  was  a  gentleman.  I  spoke  to  her  also  of  her 
late  husband,  but  she  would  give  me  no  answer  to  any  question  I  put  to  heron  that 
head.  I  should  say,  throughout  my  interview  with  her,  she  treated  me  rudely,  as 
no  lady  may  be  supposed  to  do,  and  gave  me  to  understand  that,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  common  courtesies  of  life,  I  should  be  very  soon  shown  the  door.  —  Q.  Were 
there  any  further  topics  to  which  you  directed  her  attention  ?  A.  I  did.  I  spoke 
to  her  about  her  daughters.  I  said  I  believed  she  had  daughters.  She  did  not 
reply  to  me  then.  Then  I  spoke  to  her  again  about  her  daughters.  She  was  silent, 
and  I  said  to  her,  at  last,  have  your  daughters  been  guilty,  at  any  time,  of  acts  of 
cruelty  towards  you?  any  acts  of  unkindness  or  cruelty,  I  think,  were  the  words  I 
employed;  and  she  looked  at  me  a  moment,  and  I  saw  she  was  becoming  influenced 
by  what  I  said  to  her,  and  she  was  anticipating.  She  raised  her  left  hand  on  high, 
and  exclaimed,  in  a  loud,  sonorous  voice,  **  Look  at  the  papers  and  courts," — I  think 
were  her  words.  It  was  either  '*look  at  the  papers  and  courts,"  or  "  read  the  papers 
and  courts."  Throughout  the  interview  she  gave  me  abundant  proof  of  being  very 
imbecile  in  mind,  and  also  of  her  being  possessed  with  a  variety  of  vague  and 
unmeaning  suspicions  of  everything  and  everybody.  She  was  full  of  apprehension. 
—  Q.  Do  you  remember  any  particular  statement  she  made  with  respect  to  sus- 
picions?    A.  She  had  been  so  well  tutored  I  thought  that  she  was  not  allowed. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Wilkins. — Really  we  cannot  hear  that 

Mr.  Peteksdorff. — You  say  there  were  three  persons  in  the  room  besides 
you  and  Dr.  Diamond?  A.  There  were.  —  Q.  Had  you  any  opportunity  of 
noticing  whether  any  communication  or  influence  was  apparently  exerted  over  her? 
A.  Constant  communications  were  being  telegraphed  from  one  side  of  the  room  to 
the  other,  and  remarks  made.  —  Q.  From  whom  did  these  communications  seem 
to  come?     A.  More  particularly  from  the  lady  on  my  right  hand. 

The   Commissioner. — She    was   seated  on    one  side  of  the  fire?      A.    Mrs. 


Camming  was  seated  on  the  right-band  side  of  the  fire-place,  and  the  lady  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  fire-place,  and  I  was  sitting  on  the  lady^s  left  band ;  Mrs.  Cum- 
ming  was  opposite  to  me.  —  Q.  You  were  opposite  Mrs.  Gumming,  and  the  lady 
was  opposite  Mrs.  Curaming  ?    A.  Exactly. 

Mr.   Peteksdorff. — You  said  you  had  a  difficulty  la  obtaining  an  answer 
from  her  to  the  questions  yoa  had  pat?    A.  I  had.  —  Q.  Did  anythiog  occur  to 
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enable  you  to  lay  why  you  did  not  obtain  these  answers?  A.  I  comidercdyfiKMi 
the  iofloence  which  was  exercised  upon  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Cumming  by  those  pie- 
sent.  —  Q.  Did  you  talk  to  her  at  all  aboat  her  property?  A.  I  did  not — I  tUak 
I  did  not. '  Q.  Or  about  the  will?  A.  No,  I  did  not.  —  Q.  Was  thef«  anythaf 
else  that  yon  remember  parsed  at  this  interriew  ?  A.  I  do  not  remember  aoythi^g 
else.  —  Q.  From  what  yon  heard  do  yon  think  you  had  an  opportunity  of  fbnnuif 
an  opinion  as  to  the  state  of  her  mind  ?  A.  I  conoeiTe  that  I  had  an  ■linnJMt 
opportunity  of  forming  an  opinion.  —  Q.  And  what  is  the  result?  A.  My  opiaiott 
is  that  she  is  decidedly  of  unsound  mind.  —  Q.  Could  you  form  an  opinioii  as  t» , 
whether  yon  think  her  capable  of  managing  her  property  and  her  own  afEynf  * 
A.  I  am  perfectly  couTinced  that  her  imbecility  of  mind  must  prcTent  her  tnm 
managing  any  a&irs  of  any  kind.  —  Q.  I  belieTe  you  did  not  call  again?  A.  I 
did  not. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Seijeant  Wilkins. — Q.  Are  you  a  contributor  to  a  work 
called  the  **  Zoutt^  A.  I  am.  —  Q.  Do  you  believe  in  mesmerism  ?  A.  Most  eer^ 
tainly  I  do,  and  so  do  all  right-thmking  men.  — Q.  Then  every  man  who  does  not 
agree  with  the  notion  of  mesmerism,  is  not  a  right-tkiioking  man  ?  A.  He  either  does 
not  think  sufficiently,  or  he  is  very  pr^ndiced.  —  Q.  Do  you  believe  in  clairToyancs* 
A.  I  do.  — Q.  Do  aU  right-thinking  men  believe  in  that?  A.  All  those  who  have 
investigated  the  question  ;  but  I  do  not  see  what  relation  that  has  to  the  qnestioa 
at  issue.  —  Q.  You  do  believe  in  clairvoyance?  Pra^  have  you  stated  that  yoa 
have  cured  insane  persons  by  the  influence  of  mesroensm?  A.  I  have  cured  three 
persons  by  mesmerism.  —  Q.  Mrhat  is  your  definition  of  a  delusion  ?  A.  A  belief 
m  that  which  does  not  exist.  —  Q.  You  think  that  is  a  perfect  definition  of  a 
delusion?  A.  No,  I  do  not  pretend  to  give  a  definition  of  it — in  a  general  sense 
perhaps.  —  Q.  For  instance,  I  am  not  a  right-thinking  man,  for  I  do  not  beUere  ia 
the  existence  of  clairvoyance?  A.  Because  you  have  not  had  sufficient  opportunities. 
—  Q.  I  beg  your  pardon.  Nevermind  whether  I  have  had  sufficient  opportunities; 
I  do  not  at  all  oliject  to  break  a  lance  with  you,  physician  as  you  are;  but  do  yon 
say  that  the  fnct  of  my  assertion  that  clairvoyance  is  nonsense,  argues  unsoundness 
of  mind  on  my  part?  A.  To  a  certain  degree. — Q.  I  am  very  glad  I  got  that 
answer — it  is  what  I  anticipated.  Then  you  would  say,  every  gentleman  in  the 
room  who  asserts  the  same  thing,  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  unsouod  in  mind  ?  A.  His 
mental  state  is  to  be  pitied ;  he  does  not  know  what  is  true.  —  Q.  Uow  the  gentle- 
men of  the  jury  will  eat  their  lunch  after  that  I  do  not  know.  Allow  roe  to  ask  this, 
does  the  **  consciousness  of  one's  imbecility  or  weakness  of  mind"  argue  insanity? 
A.  Yes.  —  Q.  Suppose,  for  instance,  I  were  bowed  down  with  my  consciousness  of 
my  own  ignorance  and  my  own  unsoundness  of  mind,  would  that  conscious- 
ness argue  insanity?  A.  Many  insane  persons  are  conscious  of  their  insane 
indications.  —  Q.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question.  Does  the  consciousness 
of  weakness  of  mind  argue  insanity?  A.  Why  it  may  or  it  may  not;  it  would 
depend  on  circumstances.  —  Q.  Would  you  not  rather  say,  that  the  wisest  men  are 
those  who  generally  smart  the  most  under  the  coofcioosness  of  their  own  inca- 
pability ?  A.  They  are  wise  men  who  do  sa  —  Q.  What  do  you  term  imbecility  ? 
A.  Intellectual  incapacity.  —  Q.  Intellectual  incapacity  ?  A.  A  feebleness  of  intel- 
lectual powers.  —  Q.  Feebleness  of  intellectual  power  is  imbecility — what  extent  of 
feebleness  ?  A.  That  would  depend  upon  age,  sex,  and  other  circumstauces.  — 
Q.  Feebleness  of  mind  in  a  person  of  the  age  of  seventy,  is  that  imbecility  ?  A.  It 
may  or  it  may  not  be,  according  to  collateral  circumstances.  —  Q.  Then  will  you 
give  me  such  a  definition  as  I  can  make  nse  of  and  rely  on  ?  A.  It  would  depend 
upon  the  temperament  of  the  individual,  and  the  previous  history  of  the  individual, 
and  the  state  of  his  general  health.  —  Q.  Well  ?  A.  Every  case  must  stand  on  its 
own  merits,  I  take  it.  —  Q.  I  do  not  know  that  exactly  ;  there  are  some  cases  that 
may  be  tested  by  general  rules.  Now  I  want  to  know,  for  the  information  of  the 
jury,  what  you  mean  by  imbecility?  A.  A  feebleness  of  mental  power.  —  Q.  Will 
you  be  kind  enough,  if  you  please,  to  explain  to  the  learned  Commissioner  and  the 
jury,  what  you  mean  by  persons  telegraphing  in  the  room?  A.  Why  I  meant  by 
that,  that  the  lady  sitting  on  my  right-hand  looked  more  to  Mrs.  Cumming  than 
she  need  have  done,  had  she  not  been  anxious  to  restrain  her  from  the  expression 
of  feelings  which  may  have  gone  far  to  prove  her  insane.  —  Q.  Is  that  what  you 
mean  by  telegraphing?  A.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  telegraphing — looking  fre- 
quently towwds  her  and  at  her. — Q.  As  yoo  can  interpret  looks  so  well,  did  not 
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Mrs.  Camming  several  times  look  most  beseechingly  to  that  lady  ?  A.  I  saw  her 
look  frequently  towards  that  lady.  —  Q.  But  you  interpret  her  looks.  I  ask  you  if 
Mrs.  Camming  did  not  look  beseechingly  to  that  lady  ?  A.  She  looked  at  her  fre- 
oaently,  and  it  appeared  to  me  she  looked  at  her  lest  she  should  commit  herself.  — 
Q.  I  ask  yoa  if  she  did  not  look  beseechingly  at  that  lady  ?  A.  I  am  not  aware 
that  she  did.  —  Q.  Did  you  press  her?  A.  Yes,  I  admit  that  I  did.  —  Q.  I  should 
presume,  then,  that  if  you  saw  any  interruption,  knowing  the  authority  with  which 
yen  were  clothed,  I  should  presume  that  you  reproved  those  parties  whom  you  sus- 

rNSted  of  telegraphing?  A.  Most  certainly  I  did  not,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons — 
wished  to  understand  exactly  the  position  in  which  they  were  placed  towards 
each  other.  I  wished  to  understand  what  it  all  meant.  —  Q.  What  what  meant  ? 
A.  This  telegraphing.  I  wished  to  find  out  the  real  state  and  condition  of  this 
lady.  —  Q.  Can  you  give  any  other  instance  of  that  which  you  call  telegraphing, 
beyond  that  you  describe  ?  A.  No.  —  Q.  Your  answer  to  my  learned  friend  was, 
that  they  were  telef?raphing  about  the  room — I  have  not  taken  down  the  exact 
answer?  A.  I  think  it  was  across  the  room.  —  Q.  How  many  peraons telegraphed? 
A.  The  lady  on  my  right-hand  I  saw  particularly  engaged  in  it  during  the  whole 
of  my  interview.  — Q.  What  is  that?  A.  This  telegraphing.  —  Q.  Looking,  is. 
it  ?  A.  Looking  in  a  peculiar  and  significant  manner  from  time  to  time.  —  Q.  Did 
you  complain  at  all  before  you  left  the  room  of  any  telegraphing  ?  A.  No,  cer- 
tainly not—  I  had  no  reason  to  do  so.    I  did  not  wish  to  do  so. 

Re-examined  by  Sir  F.  THSsiaEK — Q.  You  say  you  made  no  remark  with 
regard  to  what  you  call  the  telegraphing  ?  A.  No,  I  did  not  —  Q.  You  have 
given  ns  the  reason,  that  you  wished  to  see  what  was  the  position  of  all  parties  ? 
A.  Certainly.  —  Q.  I  suppose  your  object  partly  was  to  see  whether  she  would  be 
influenced  by  those  who  were  about  her?  A.  That  was  eacactly  my  object,  to 
observe  the  strength  of  her  volition.  —  Q.  Now,  you  have  been  asked  for  various 
definitions  by  my  learned  friend,  is  it  your  judgment  that  there  can  be  any  general 
.definition  given  of  insanity  or  unsoundness  of  mind  ?  A.  I  think  there  cannot. — 
Q.  From  your  experience,  are  yoa  able  to  say  whether  yoa  can  apply  general  rules 
unerringly,  or  whether  each  case  must  not  depend  on  its  own  fiicts  and  circum- 
stances ?  A.  I  thmk  each  case  must  depend  on  its  own  facts  and  circamstances. 
.i—  Q.  You  have  been  asked  particularly,  with  regard  to  imbecility,  what  is  your 
definition  of  imbecility.  Would  you  ascribe  the  appearance  which  you  have 
represented  the  state  of  Mrs.  Cumming's  mind,  would  you  ascribe  that  to  imbe- 
cility, the  sense  in  which  you  have  given  your  definitions  ?  A.  Most  certainly. 
—  Q.  Or  to  old  age?  A.  Decidedly  not  to  old  age;  it  was  an  imbecility,  a 
disease,  which  I  saw  in  Mrs.  Cumming. — Q.  I  will  not  enter  particularly  into  the 
question  of  mesmerism  and  clairvoyance,  and  tell  you  how  far  I  believe  or  disbe- 
lieve in  it ;  but  I  believe  there  are  persons  of  very  considerable  eminence  who 
believe  in  clairvoyance  and  mesmerism?  A.  Of  the  hi^^est eminence  in  all  parts 
of  Europe  and  America. 

Examined  by  the  Commissioner. — Q.  Did  they  understand  in  the  room  that 
you  were  a  medical  man  ?  A.  They  did.  I  made  it  a  point  of  mentioning  the 
object  of  my  visit  when  first  1  entered  the  apartment. 

A  Juryman. — You  did  not  consider  that  you  possessed  power  to  order  them  oat 
of  the  room  ?  A.  I  did  not  wish  it  —  Q.  Did  you  possess  the  power?  A.  I  am 
not  aware  that  I  did. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wilkins. — Certainly. 

Witness. — I  did  not  wish  to  do  it. 

A  Juryman. — Were  you  aware  you  possessed  the  power? —  A.  I  was  not 
aware  of  if. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wilkins.— Is  this  asylum  of  which  you  speak  at  Colney  Hatch? 
A.  Yes.  — Q.  I  believe  it  is  for  incurable  patients,  is  it  not?  A.  No,  it  is  the 
sister  a>vlura  to  Hanwell. 

Charles  Jamea  Berridge  Aldis,  Esq.,  M.D.,  sworn,  examined  by  Sir  F.  Th£SIGEB. 
— Q.  You  are  a  physician,  I  believe  ?  A.  I  am.  —  Q.  And  a  fellow  of  the  Col- 
lege ?  A.  I  am.  —  Q.  And  are  you  a  lecturer  on  medicine  at  the  Hunterian 
School  ?  A.  I  am.  —  Q.  I  believe  yon  have  not  devoted  yourself  exclusively  to 
cases  of  insanity  ?  A.  No.  —  Q.  But  in  your  general  practice  they  have  come 
within  your  knowledge  ?  A.  They  have.  — Q.  Have  you  had  considerable  prac- 
tice in  those  cases?    A.  I  have  had  a  fair  share  of  experience.  —  (^  Were  you 
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TcqQcstcd  to  visit  Mn.  CaniiniiiE,  and  did  joa  da  to,  and  vben?  A.  t  wu 
»qii«Med  to  do  «o,  and  I  trnteH  faer  at  Effra  Hall  on  the  leth  ud  I7th  if 
November.  I  viiited  her  again  on  tiro  oceasioni  at  Golhic  Villi,  St.  John's  Wood, 
on  Ihe  S8th  of  NoTeniber  and  nn  the  3rd  of  JaDuarv,— Q.  Upon  the  fint  oceiiioa 
of  your  »iii(ing  her  at  Eflra  HaJl,  ho*  long  did  jou  remain  wilh  herf  A.  About 
three  qaartera  of  an  honr.  —  Q.  Werejnu  alone  wiili  her,  or  wat  anjbodj  e!H 
in  Iheraum?  A.  There  wai  a  nunc  in  the  room. —  Q.  One  of  the  Darsa  oTthe 
establishment?  A.  One  of  the  nnrses  of  the  establiihrnenl,  and  I  think  tha 
matron  yiat  present.  I  beard  a  person  near  the  door,  vhieb  led  into  another  rctm, 
and  I  asked  Ihe  matron  aftrrwardB  if  she  had  been  in  the  room.  She  said  she 
heard  irbat  I  Gtat«d,  fo  I  concloded  it  vai  the  matron  and  one  of  the  nnncs.  — 
Q.  I  believe  your  fint  tisit  to  her  was  on  a  Sunday?  A.  It  na*.  I  had 
appointed  Monday,  bat  barinR  received  a  letter  frc^m  Mr.  Tamer,  containiag  *n 
orpent  reqneit  thai  I  should  viiil  her,  I  was  compcUird  to  visit  her  on  the  SnnOty. 
—  Q.  Did  yon  make  an  apalofry  foreominghefbrethe  wag  up?  A.  I  did.  I  slid 
I  reerelted  coming  so  early,  before  she  vas  up,  and  I  laid  that  I  regretted  tbat  it 
was  likely  to  dittarb  her.  She  said,  "  Oh  I  you  do  not  disturb  me  ;  no  one  b*s 
distarhed  mo  since  I  have  been  here,  for  I  have  seen  no  one." —  Q.  Did  alie  My 
she  had  seen  no  one,  or  that  she  had  seen  nobody  ^bc  expected  ?  A.  Except 
through  the  nindov,  she  bad  lern  no  one,  she  bad  not  been  disturbed  since  ibe 
liad  been  there.  —  Q.  Theri'fore,  she  was  not  irritated  or  excited  by  your  visit? 
A.  Not  at  all ;  she  setmed  quite  composed,  and  gave  that  anssrer  in  a  cool,  qairt 
manner. —  Q.  Did  yoa  enter  into  a  eonversalion  wilh  her?  A.  Before  entering 
into  a  conversation,  she  became  suddenly  verj-  much  eicited.  ^-  Q.  How  loag 
after  you  came  into  Ihe  room  was  ihat  ?  A.  Verysnon  after  she  made  this  remark, 
Tcry  soon.  —  Q.  How  did  tbe  show  her  slate  of  eicitemeal  ?  A.  There  was  a 
cl'>sini;  of  Ihe  itetb,  and  lubsequenily  a  (^nasbing  of  her  teeth;  her  teeth  doted 
togelher,  and  there  was  an  CKcilement,  and  a  degree  of  irrilation  showiog  iltejf, 
and  then  she  became  incoherent.  —  Q.  Now.  will  yoa  be  kind  enough  to  eiplain 
wbatyou  mean  by  that?  A.  She  rambled  ;  the  (poke  iu  a  rambling  manner.  If 
yoD  will  permit  mc  to  remark,  the  spoke  to  quickly  and  rapidly  Ihat  it  wm  iiB' 
pottible  for  me  lo  retain  all  she  did  say,  it  was  so  remarkably  qaiek ;  bat  I  wiQ 
tell  yon  what  I  wot  able  to  remember.  —  Q.  C(mld  you  al  all,  tlioogh  the  spdie  in 
this  rapid  manner,  collect  the  sabject  on  which  her  mind  waa  hem?  A.  Yes,  I 
collected  Eomething.  She  eommeoced  something  about  the  railroad,  that  she  lad 
been  dragged  along  the  railroad,  that  ahe  hud  never  been  on  tbe  rHilroad  before. 
8h«  then  apoke  ct  the  asylam,  tbe  persons  she  bad  seen  at  the  asylum.  She  then 
tpoka  villi  greMlntteTaeu  of  her  daugblers,  and  particularly  of  her  dunghter,  Mrr. 
loot,  wbo  bid  been  drinking  at  the  Horns  Tavem )  tbat  the  was  very  mach  dli- 
gMtedwithbert  tfaatsbe  had  brought  her  up  diScrenily.  She  spoke  tbia  in  a 
~Mt  npid  manner,  and  I  viewiid  it  to  beraniblinj;  and  incoherent ;  and,  in  fscl.it 
u^iait*  90.  for  there  were  many  [hingtthati  could  not  recollect;  ll  was  verily  an 
fcherent  mode  of  talking.  —  Q.  I  o^rvc  yoa  menlioa  that  she  stated  first' she 
Iehd  nobody  at  all,  except  lb roagh  f be  window,  while  she  wai  there,  and  then 
-nee  laid  she  spoke  of  the  pi^rtoni  wbo  bad  visited  her  P  A.  She  hpoke  of 
i>  whom  she  hnd  teen  iu  tbeasylam. — Q.  You  say  she  spoke  of  her  daughter, 
h  bittemeai,  I  think  your  expression  wot?  A.  Yes;  but  particularly  of  her 
bht«r,  Mri.  Ince.  —  Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  lell  me,  when  she  spoke  in 
^  <*ny  of  her  daughter,  nbelhi'i*  you  asked  Ihe  cause  of  her  feelings  at<ainsl  her? 
""  i  she  was  e.ilmer  nfltr  n  tine,  and  I  then  pressed  this  point  as  to  her  having 
r  daughter  drinking  al  tbe  bar  of  the  Horns  Tavtm.  I  atked  her  if  she 
lapoiitive  of  il.  She  said  she  vai  quite  positive  of  it;  she  had  teen  her  heriKlf; 
lind  this  appeared  lo  be  the  only  cause,  in  fact,  that  she  assigned  to  me  for  such  a 
Vreat  dislike  to  iln.  Inee ;  thai  -n-ai  the  only  cause  I  could  ascertain  from  her  on 
this  OMttslon.  —  Q.  Did  she  giv,-.  on  luy  occasion,  any  reason  for  her  dislike  of 
f  fcer  Dihtrdongbler.fijrjoiisay  tlieexpresscd  bittemessapainst  both  her  dnughttTs? 
'  Ju  OcnrrsUy  tpoaking,  wli? □  her  daughter*'  names  were  mentioned,  she  (poke  of 
'  *• '  ""fet  io  not  reciillecl  any  particular  expression  as  reearded  Mrs.  Hooper. 
^^  "■" — *  '•  "as  againit  Mrs.  Inee,  —  Q.  Did  you  press  her  upon 
;r  feeling  againit  Mrs.  Ince?  A.  I  spoke  then  about 
gHCD  her,  (he  was  certain  about  il.  —  Q.  And  there  was  no 
^»  There  WH  no  other  cuue  asiigned.    I  asked  ber  if 
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she  had  attempted  to  strangle  her,  or  to  poison  her,  hnt  she  made  no  reply.  I  think' 
she  said  she  woald  tell  me  elsewhere  all — tell  somebody  elsewhere,  in  another 
place — bat  she  gave  no  reply  to  my  question  I  pot  as  to  her  having  been  strangled 
or  poisoned,  or  au  attempt  having  been  made. — Q.  Did  yon  put  any  question  to  her 
about  her  property  ?  A.  I  asked  her  the  amount  of  her  property,  and  she  would  giveme 
no  reply.  She  said  it  was  fast  running  away.  She  did  not  tell  me  the  amount  of  her 
property.  Q.  Did  you  ask  her  anything  about  a  will  ?  A.  I  asked  her  if  she  had 
made  a  will,  and  she  said  she  had  not;  subsequently,  she  said  she  had.  —  Q.  In  the 
same  interview?  A.  In  the  same  interview;  and  then  I  asked  her  to  whom  she  had 
bequeathed  her  property,  but  she  did  not  reply.  —  Q.  When  she  told  you  she  had 
made  a  will,  did  she  say  whether  that  had  been  made  recently  or  at  any  distant 

ririod?  A.  She  did  not  make  any  remark:  a  long  time  ago,  I  think  she  said, 
think  she  had  made  a  will  a  long  time  ago— if  I  recollect  rightly — ^a  long  time 
ago:  she  did  not  mention  the  period — Q.  Did  you  inquire  of  her  whether  she 
had  any  friends  who  would  protect  her,  and  take  care  of  her?  A.  I  think  she  said 
she  bad  no  friends  who  would  take  care  of  her.  —  Q.  I  believe  that  she  was  com- 
fortably circumstanced  at  Effra  Hall,  was  she  not?  A.  Quite  so.  —  Q.  It  is  a 
▼ery  nice  place,  quite  like  a  country  residence,  is  it  not  ?  A.  Qmte  so;  like  a 
private  gentleman's  residence — no  high  walls;  there  is  an  open  railing  in  the  front 
of  it  It  had  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman's  bouse.  —  Q.  Upon  the  first  occasion 
you  saw  her,  were  you  able  to  ascertain  the  state  of  her  mind,  and  what  was  your 
opinion  of  her?  A.  It  was  my  conviction  that  she  was  of  Qnsound|mind.  —  Q,  Upon 
the  second  occasion,  you  saw  her  at  Effra  Hall  ?  A.  I  saw  her  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  next  day.  —  Q.  Did  yon  examine  her,  to  see  in  what  state  she  was  as  to  her 
bodily  health?  A.  I  did;  I  examined  her  pulse  and  her  tongue;  her  tongue  was 
dean,  her  pulse  was  regular,  and  she  seemed  in  a  tolerably  good  state  of  health — 
tolerably  good — but  I  took  into  consideration  that  she  had  had  paralysis  of  the 
bladder.  —  Q.  Did  you  converse  with  her  on  that  occasion?  A.  I  did;  she  was 
composed,  in  fact  composed  during  the  whole  of  that  visit.  She  was  sitting  up 
then — it  was  the  afternoon ;  she  was  sitting  up  by  the  fireside,  but  she  still  persisted 
in  saying  that  not  only  Mrs.  Ince  had  been  drinking  at  the  bar  of  the  Horns  tavern, 
but  that  Mrs.  Hooper  had  been  doing  the  same  thing.  —  Q.  Did  she  say  anything 
about  her  daughters,  as  to  any  food,  or  anything  of  that  sort?  A.  There  was  a 
Amall  quantity  of  cold  roast  beef  upon  the  table,  and  she  pushed  it  towards  me,  and 
said,  I  can  get  nothing  else  for  dinner  but  this  bone  in  the  asylum — in  this  place — 
and  I  then  observed,  that  no  doubt  her  daughters,  if  she  required  any  delicacies, 
would  seud  her  some;  and  she  said,  Oh,  I  should  be  afraid  to  touch  anything  that 
came  from  them — afraid  to  touch  it.  She  also  said  she  would  not  condescend  to 
touch  it;  she  also  said  that.  —  Q.  Did  you  make  any  inquiry  of  her,  upon  that 
occasion,  as  to  her  propt^rty?  A.  I  asked  her  the  amount  of  her  property,  and  she 
could  not  tell  me  anything  about  it.  —  Q.  What  did  she  say  ?  A.  She  did  not  seem 
to  know  anything  about  it  at  all,  further  than  I  think  she  did  say,  upon  this  occa- 
sion, that  a  Mr.  Ebenezer  Jones  had  made  a  sale  of  some  property ;  that  he  had 
sold  something,  but  that  she  would  not  have  it  done — ss  if  it  had  been  done,  and 
was  rescinded  afterwards — as  a  matter  of  course,  it  was  a  kind  of  way  of  expressing 
herself,  but  I  think  that  she  made  that  remark.  —  Q.  Did  she  say  anything  about 
Mr.  Ilayncs  upon  that  occasion?  A.  She  said  that  she  had  been  told  that  she  had 
only  one  friend ;  she  had  been  told  that  Mr.  Haynes  was  her  only  friend.  —  Q. 
Did  you  ask  her  whether  she  had  seen  anybody;  do  yon  recollect?  A.  Oh  yes,  I 
do  perfectly,  because  I  was  particularly  anxious  about  it;  to  test  her  memory,  I 
asked  her  if  she  bad  seen  anybody,  and  she  still  persisted  in  saying  that  she  had 
seen  nobody  since  she  had  been  at  Effra  Hall,  although  her  medical  attendant,  l>r. 
Caldwell,  had  not  long  left. —  Q.  Now  your  third  yisit,  I  think,  was  to  go  to 
Gothic  Villa?  A.  It  was.  —  Q.  When  you  went  there,  you  found  her  in  bed,  I 
think?     A.  I  did. 

The  Commissioner. — When  was  that?    A.  The  28th  of  November. 

Sir  F.  TuEsioER. — On  going  in,  what  did  you  observe?  A.  On  going  in,  I  was 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Turner,  and  I  found  she  had  the  curtains  closed,  excepting  on 
one  side ;  on  approaching  the  side  where  the  curtains  were  closed,  on  opening  them 
to  make  an  examination  of  her,  she,  on  attempting  to  open  them,  exclaimed,  very 
loudly,  "  Don't  do  that;  I  cannot  bear  it"  Well,  wishing  to  ascertain  what  this 
meant,  I  waited,  for  a  single  moment,  and  went  to  the  other  tide  of  the  bed,  where  the 
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oartains  were  open,  and  I  immediately  discovered  that  the  right  eye  was  Terj  much 
injected,  that  there  was  great  intolerance  of  light ;  it  was  very  red,  and  she  suffered 
from  great  pain  I  presume  in  the  eye,  for  there  was  great  intolerance  of  light ;  she 
oould  not  bear  the  least  light,  and  this  was  the  cause  of  her  exclamation ;  and  I 
removed  the  cause  as  soon  as  possible,  to  occasion  as  little  inconvenience  as  possible, 
and  then  asked  her  respecting  the  persons  she  had  seen  at  Effra  Hall;  she  said  she 
had  seen  nobody  excepting  Mr.  Uaynes.  I  asked  her  where  she  resided  in  1847 
and  1848  ?  she  could  not  tell  me.  —  Q.  You  say  she  could  not  tell  you,  or  would  not 
tell  you?  A.  She  could  not;  she  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  understand  it  at  all;  she 
did  not  refuse  to  answer  the  question.  —  Q.  But  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  tell  you? 
Au  But  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  tell  me :  when  I  then  asked  her  about  her  pro- 
perty, she  again  said  it  was  fast  ruViniDg  away ;  and,  on  making  that  remark,  Mrs. 
Moore  interrupted  her.  and  said,  I  think  it  will  be  better  not  to  excite  her.  Though 
I  thought  Mrs.  Gumming  could  bear  a  longer  examination,  I  yielded  to  Mrs.  Moore's 
re<|ueAt,  and  did  not  wish  to  be  thought  to  excite  her  unnecessarily,  and  I  discon- 
tinued my  examination — my  examination  was  a  very  short  one,  but  I  was  merely 
testing  her  memory.  —  Q.  Was  any  one  there  besides  Mr.  Turner?  A.  Mrs. 
Moore  aod  Mr.  Haynes.  —  Q.  You  did  not  mention  Mr.  Haynes?  A.  I  did  not, — 
Q.  Did  you  find  him  there  when  you  went  in?  A.  We  found  him  there  when  we 
went  —  Q.  In  the  room?  A.  Yes;  and  Mrs.  Moore  was  there — he  was  there  at 
the  time  I  made  the  examination.  —  Q.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Turne^  and  Mr. 
Haynes  leaving  the  room,  and  Mrs.  Gumming  was  going  on  talking  ?  A.  Yes;  and 
I  think  I  walked  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  looked  out  of  wmdow;  and,  not 
wishing  to  be  thought  to  excite  her ;  but,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Haynes  had  left  the  room, 
Mrs.  Gumming  would  not  cease ;  she  went  on  in  a  rambling  manner,  and  the 
curtains  were  closed,  aod  I  could  scarcely  hear  what  she  said ;  but  she  went  on 
rambling,  and  Mrs.  Moore  kept  on  looking  towards  her,  and  doing  so — "  Sh"  **  sh." — 
Q.  Did  that  appear  to  have  any  influence?  A.  No,  she  was  talking  and  muttering 
to  herself  still.  —  Q.  I  believe  you  saw  her  once  again,  did  you  not?  A.  I  saw  her 
once  again  on  the  5th  of  January,  she  then  declined  to  answer  any  questions  that  I 

Sat  to  her.  —  Q.  Who  was  present  then?  A.  Mr.  Turner  and  Mrs.  Moore. —  Q. 
lut  she  declined  to  answer  any  questions?  A.  Yes,  declined  to  answer  any 
questions ;  I  think  she  said  she  would  answer  in  another  place.  —  Q.  In  your 
opinion,  was  Mrs.  Gumming  of  sound  mind?  A.  In  my  opinion,  she  is  of  unsound 
mind.  —  Q.  In  your  judgment,  is  she  capable  of  managing  her  aJQBairs  and  herself? 
A.  In  my  judgment,  she  is  not. 

Gross  examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Wilkins.  —  Q.  Are  you  a  physician  ?  A.  I 
am  a  physician.  —  Q.  Do  you  practise  otherwise  than  as  a  physician  ?  A.  No,  I 
do  not. —  Q.  Your  wain  practice  is,  I  believe,  amongst  sane  people?  A.  Princi- 
pally. —  Q.  Did  YOU  ever  have  anything  to  do  with  aa  asylum  ?  A.  No;  I  attended 
at  Battersea.  —  Q.  A  patient  of  your  own  ?  A.  No,  merely  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  disease  as  much  as  possible.  I  attended  Sir  Alexander's  practice  some 
little  tiiL'c,  and  also  his  lectures ;  and  also  in  various  lunatic  asylums.  I  read  as  much 
as  possible  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  the  disease.  —  Q.  Are  you  on  intimate 
terms  « ith  Mr.  Ince  ?  A.  I  have  now  been  off  and  on  for  about  twenty  years.  I 
have  been  to  his  house,  but  not  as  a  visitor.  And  his  son  has  been  at  my  house ; 
and  I  met  him  twenty  years  ago  in  the  board-room  of  St  George's  Hospital.  I 
know  him  to  speak  to  him  very  well,  but  we  have  not  visited.  —  Q.  Now,  when 
^ou  went  to  this  lady's  room,  at  her  residence,  you  say  her  right  eye  was  much 
lujected;  by  that  you  mean,  I  suppose,  in  plain  English,  very  much  "bloodshot.'* 
A.  Very  much  bloodshot  —  Q.  And  you  found  there  was  a  good  reason  why  the 
curtains  should  be  drawn — because  the  light  pained  her.  A.  Quite  so.  —  Q.  Do 
you  know  the  lady  who  is  attending  her  is  the  widow  of  a  physician,  Mrs.  Moore? 
A.  I  did  not  know  it.  Q.  Did  she  not  tell  you  Mrs.  Gumming  bad  had  so  many 
medical  men  with  her,  and  that  she  had  had  a  troublesome  night;  she  could  not 
bt  ar  any  excitement.  A.  She  begged  her  not  to  excite  herself.  —  Q.  Did  she  not 
tell  you  she  had  had  medical  men  with  her  that  morning ;  and  several  days 
before  that  she  had  had  a  very  uneasy  night,  and  begged  she  might  not  be  excited? 
A.  I  do  not  recollect  those  words. —  Q.  Or  to  that  effect?  A.  I  do  not  recollect 
anything  ubout  a  medical  man.  I  immediately  gave  over. —  Q.  When  Mrs.  Moore 
said  *'  Sh  I  Sh  !*'  did  it  not  appear  to  you  an  ordinary  precaution  an  ordinary  nurse 
would  use  to  a  lady  in  a  state  of  excitement?    A.  I  do  not  know  exactly  in  what 
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-way  to  take  it  —  Q.  What  indaced  yoa  to  come  to  the  coDclusioa  she  was  of  an- 
soond  miad  ?    A.  iDcoherence  at  the  first  visit  —  Q.  Explain  what  yoa  mean  by 
incoherence  ?     A.    Rambling.  —  Q.    Were  not  every  one  of  those  subjects  of 
grievances  of  which  she  complained  ?   Did  she  not  begin  by  complaining  of  having 
been  dragged  on  the  railroad,  never  having  been  on  one  before  in  her  life?    A. 
Tes.  —  Q.  Did  she  not  complain  that  she  conld  see  no  one,  bat  through  the  window  ? 
A.  Yes;  she  had  seen  no  one.  —  Q.  Did  she  not  complain  that  she  coald  see  no 
one  but  through  the  window?    A.  No;  she  had  not  been  disturbed;  for  she  had 
not  seen  anybody,  except  through  a  window.  —  Q.  Did  yoa  ask  her  if  she  had  seen 
any  of  her  fViends?    A.  Yes.  —  Q.   Friends?     A.  Yes.  —  Q.   Did  she  not,  in 
answer  to  that  say,  "  why,  how  can  I  see  any  of  my  friends,  when  I  can  see  no  one 
except  through  the  window?"  A.  Yes,  she  made  a  remark  of  that  kind.  — Q.  And 
when  at  this  cottage,  she  said,  no  one  had  called  on  her  bat  Mr.  Haynes ;  was  not 
that  just  after  she  told  you  she  had  no  friends  to  take  care  of  her;  and  did  she  not 
say  Mr.  Haynes  was  the  only  friend  who  had  called  upon  her  at  the  madhouse? 
A.  Yes;  she  said  she  had  seen  nobody  except  Mr.  Hajrnes.  —  Q.  Did  she  not  say 
he  was  the  only  friend  who  called  upon  her?    A.  No;  I  remember  now;  it  was 
raggested  to  me  by  the  matron,  that  perhaps  she  does  not  consider  all  the  persons 
that  visit  her  as  friends;  and  I  changed  the  word  on  several  occasions,  and  put  any- 
body, or  any  person.    At  Gothic  Villa  particularly,  I  tried  her  in  different  wajf. 
I  changed  the  word,  I  remember  now.  —  Q.  Were  not  those  incoherences  of  which 
you  speak,  a  rapid  succession  of  complaints  on  her  part;  a  different  notion  of  the 
sufferings  she  had  undergone,  and  was  undergoing?    A.  To  a  great  extent  they 
were;  but  I  could  not  connect  the  bar  of  the  Horns  Tarem  with  that  incoherence. 
—  Q.  But  that  was  an  answer  to  a  question  ?  A.  No ;  she  rambled  in  that  way.  — 
Q.  You  said  you  asked  why  she  had  disliked  the  daughter;  and  she  said  the  only 
reason  was  because  she  had  seen  her  druiking  at  the  &ms  Tavern?    A.  No,  that 
was  not  so.  —  Q.  Did  that  form  one  of  her  complaints?    A.  Yes.  -—  Q.   Did  it 
appear  singular  to  you,  that  a  person  who  had  suffered  a  series  of  ills,  should  re- 
peatedly repeat  them,  or  recount  them-— or  should  be  constantly  dwelling  upon 
them  ?    A.  No,  it  is  not  remarkable.  —  Q.  Was  there  anything  besides  the  inco- 
herences, that  led  you  to  suppose  her  unsound  ?    A.  She  had  a  dread  of  tasting 
anything  that  came  from  her  daughter.  —  Q.  That  dread  was  expressed  in  those 
-words ;  you  said,  the  daughters,  if  she  wished  it,  would  send  her  some  delicacies ; 
and  her  answer  was,  "  I  should  be  afraid  to  eat  after  them ;  and  would  not  con- 
descend to  receive  anything  at  their  hands  ?"  —  A.  Yes ;  I  should  be  afraid  to  touch 
anything  that  came  from  them,  after  what  she  said.  —  Q.  And  "  I  would  not  con- 
descend to  receive  anything  at  their  hands?"  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  Is  there  anything  else? 
A.  No. 

Sir  Frederick  Thesioer. — I  understand  that  all  the  wine  and  other  things 
that  came  to  Effra  Hall,  came  from  her  daughters? 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wilkin s. — She  did  not  know  it,  I  suppose.  Do  not  for  a  moment 
suppose  that  I  mean  to  insinuate  that  her  daughters  would  do  anything  of  the  sort. 

Sir  Frederick  Thesioer. — But  any  delicacies  she  had,  such  as  wine,  or  other 
things,  were  all  sent  by  the  daughters. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wilkins. — You  may  take  that  for  granted.  Sir  Frederick. 

(This  closed  the  case  of  the  Petitioners.) 

OPENING  SPEECH  OF  MR.  JAMES, 

Mr.  Jahes,  Q.C.,  addressed  the  jury  in  a  speech  which  lasted  four  hours  in  the 
delivery,  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Cummiog,  and  with  the  view  to  show  that  that  lady 
was  in  a  sound  state  of  mind,  and  quite  capable  of  taking  care  of  herself  and  of 
managing  her  pecuniary  affairs.  The  learned  counsel  stated  that  the  present  pro- 
ceedings had  been  instituted  by  the  same  parties — namely,  the  sons-in-law  and  the 
daughters  of  Mrs.  Gumming — who  issued  the  commission  of  lunacy  against  her  in 
1846,  and  who  then  withdrew  that  inquiry  on  an  arrangement  being  made,  by  which 
they  obtained  a  portion  of  the  property  of  that  unfortunate  lady.  The  sole  object 
of  the  whole  proceedings  was  to  get  possession  of  her  property,  and  not  to  give 
protection  to  her  person.  Her  sons-in-law,  Mr.  Ince  and  Mr.  Hooper,  were  the 
prime  movers  in  the  matter.  They  originated  the  inquiry  of  1846.  By  the  ar- 
rangement then  made  they  consented  to  treat  Mrs.  Camming  as  a  person  of  sound 
mind.   It  was,  however,  sobsequently  found  by  the  fk'iends  St  Mrs.  Camming,  that 

e2 
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an  arrangement  had  been  entered  into  in  ignorance  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
interest  she  possessed  in  the  property,  it  being  at  the  time  supposed  that  she  only 
had  a  life  estate,  whereas  it  was  discovered  that  she  was  possessed  of  the  fee  simple. 
Under  the  advice  of  counsel  she  repudiated  the  agreement,  and  her  deeds  and 
papers  having  at  the  time  of  the  arrangement  been  given  up  to  the  other  parties, 
she  brought  an  action  to  regain  possession  of  them,  in  which  action  she  succeeded. 
In  1848  her  son-in-law,  Hooper,  and  his  wife,  filed  a  bill  to  compel  her  to  elect  how 
she  would  dispose  of  a  certain  portion  of  her  property,  the  result  of  which  was,  that 
Hooper  got  50/.  a-year  settled  upon  him.   The  jury  would  observe  that  in  all  these 
transactions  Mrs.  Gumming  was  treated  as  a  sane  person;  and  yet  in  1851  the  very 
same  persons  who  had  entered  into  these  arrangements  with  her  revived  the 
inquiry  as  to  her  state  of  mind,  and  obtained  the  present  commission,  founding  it 
almost  entirely  upon  the  same  evidence  which  had  failed  them  in  1846.    The  con- 
dition of  this  lady  deserved  the  commiseration  of  the  jury.    She  was  carried  off  to 
a  lunatic  asylum  in  May,  1846,  and  there  imprisoned  till  the  August  following;, 
during  her  confinement  her  hnsband  died,  unseen  and  nnvisited  by  her,  while  she 
herself  was  left  linvisited  by  either  of  her  daughters,  even  to  inform  her  of  her 
husband's  and  of  their  fathers  death.    Was  not  this  a  sufficient  ground  of  dblike 
to  her  children  ?    When  the  inquiry  of  1846  was  instituted  at  the  Horns  Tavern, 
Mrs.  Gumming  was  unaided  by  a  single  friend,  and  had  not  accident  brought  Mr. 
Haynes  to  her  assistance,  she  might  have  been  in  a  lunatic  asylum  to  this  hour. 
Mr.  Haynes  had  occasion  to  call  on  Mr.  Barlow,  who  was  the  commissioner  in- 
quiring into  Mrs.  Gumming's  case;  and,  seeing  that  Mrs.  Gumming  was  without 
any  legal  adviser,  he  suggested  to  the  commissioner  that  the  inquiry  ought  to  be 
postponed.    It  was  adjourned  accordingly ;  and  the  result  was,  the  arrangement 
which  had  been  so  often  referred  to.    Mr.  James  then  gave  a  history  of  Mrs. 
Gumming's  movements  from  that  time  (1846)  up  to  the  present  hour.     The  only 
portion  of  that  period  to  which  the  case  of  the  promoters  of  this  inquiry  referred  was 
from  October,  1850,  to  January,  1851,  during  which  time  Mrs.  Gummmg  was  under 
the  control  of  Mary  Rainey  and  Eleanor  Hickey.  The  prominent  ground  on  which 
the  other  side  rested  their  case  was  the  absence  of  all  natural  affection  on  the  part 
of  Mrs.  Gumming  towards  her  daughters.    He  admitted  that  in  some  cases  that 
fact  would  be  a  proof  of  mental  disease;  but  if  there  existed  a  cause  for  sudr 
aversion,  the  mere  quantum  of  that  cause  was  immaterial;  however  apparently  in- 
adequate it  might  be,  it  was  no  proof  of  insanity.     What  had  been  the  conduct  of 
her  children  towards  her?   She  had  never  liked  Mr.  Ince,  though  she  was  on  terms 
of  affection  with  Mrs.  Ince  up  to  the  marriage  of  her  other  daughter  with  Mr. 
Hooper,  which  had  been  promoted  by  Mrs.  Ince.    That  marriage  gave  Mrs. 
Gnmmini;  the  greatest  possible  offence,  and  from  that  time  she  took  a  dislike  both 
to  Mrs.  Ince  and  Mrs.  Hooper.    The  learned  counsel  next  adverted  to  the  fact  of 
Mrs.  Gumming  having  been  apprehended  for  perjury,  and  briefly  stated  the  circum* 
stances  connected  with  that  piart  of  the  case.    A  Sir.  Ebenezer  Jones,  living  at 
Newport,  having  seen  in  the  newspapers  an  account  of  the  proceedings  against 
Mrs.  Gumming  at  the  Horns  Tavern,  wrote  an  anonymous  letter,  stating  that  he 
had  known  Mrs.  Gunmiing  for  many  years,  and  could  prove  that  she  was  a  person 
of  acute  mind  and  of  sound  intellect,  and  he  voluntarily  made  an  affidavit  to  that 
effect.     Having  on  some  occasion  received  a  portion  of  Mrs.  Gumming's  rents,  he 
assumed  the  character  of  general  agent  to  that  lady,  but  on  Mrs.  Gumming  making 
an  affidavit  in  Ghancery  m  some  proceedings  connected  with  the  sale  of  a  part  of 
her  property,  it  was  necessary  she  should  repudiate  the  agency  of  that  person,  and 
she  did  so.    This  was  made  a  ground  of  charge  against  her,  and  she  was  arrested* 
at  the  instance  of  Ebenezer  Jones,  for  nerju^.    It  could  be  shown  that  Jones  was 
in  communication  with  Mr.  Ince  and  Mr.  Hooper,  and  that  the  whole  affair  was  a 
conspiracy  on  their  part,  aided  by  Eleanor  Hickey.    The  charge  was  heard  before 
Mr.  Gilbert  A'Beckett,  the  magistrate,  who  immediately  dismissed  it.    Mr.  Ince 
made  two  affidavits,  but  in  neither  of  which  did  he  deny  a  participation  in  this 
affair.    It  was  true  Mr.  Hooper  did  in  his  affidavit  deny  any  participation  in  it,  but 
he  (Mr.  James)  should  be  able  to  show  that  that  denial  was  talse.   These  affidavits 
were  filed  on  the  present  commission  being  moved  for.   This  system  of  persecution 
would  account  for  Mrs.  Gumming  assuming  the  name  of  Gleveland,  and  for  her  so 
frequently  changing  her  place  of  residence.    There  was  reason  to  believe  that  the 
object  of  arrestug  Mn.  Comming  on  a  charge  of  peijory  was  to  pat  her  on  hw 
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'triAl  at  Newport,  in  Wales,  and  then  to  get  her  acquitted  opon  the  groond  of  inaamW; 
the  parties,  not  having  succeeded  in  their  former  commission,  thought  they  mii^ht 
probably,  by  such  a  manoeavre,  get  the  whole  of  her  property  Tested  in  them.  Ae 

.  case,  however,  having  been  dismissed,  what  did  Ebcneser  Jones  do?   Urged  on  by 

.  Ince  and  Hooper,  he  preferred  a  bill  of  indictment  for  peijurj  at  the  Monmanth 
Assizes  against  her,  bat  the  bill  was  ignored.  Wonld  not  these,  proceedings  aeoount 
for  much  of  the  conduct  of  Mrs.  Cnmming  ?  ThM  Ux^y^e  on  the  a7th  of  March, 
1651.     Having  removed  from  Stamfoi^-street  to  Worthing,  she  then  went  to 

.  Brighton,  and  there  resumed  her  own  name.  She  lived  at  Brighton  in  qntetnesa 
and  peace,  hurting  no  one  and  interfering  with  no  one.    But  she  was  not  permitted 

.  to  enjoy  that  state  of  repose  long;  for  Mr.  Turner  then  appeand  upon  the  scene, 
and  the  jury  had  heard  in  what  manner  this  poor  lady  was  dragged  from  her  house 
and  taken  to  the  Effra-hall  Asylum,  by  the  agency  of  that  gentleman,  instigated  by 
her  never-ceasing  persecutors,  Ince  and  Hooper.  The  leaned  counsel  then  took  a 
review  of  the  evidence  which  had  been  adduced  in  support  of  the  commission,  and, 
having  commented  upon  it  at  considerable  length,  he  proceeded  to  state  the  nature 
of  the  evidence  which  he  intended  to  bring  forward  to  rebut  the  charge  of  insanity 
against  Mrs.  Cumming.  He  proposed  to  show  what  had  been  the  conduct  oif 
Captain  Cumming  towards  his  wife — that  he  was  violent  in  temper,  coarse  in 

•  laoguage,  and  cruel  in  behaviour  towards  her;  and  that  if  (as  imfortnnately:fae  ooold 
not  deny)  she  was  occasionally  betrayed  into  language  and  eoodnct  unbecoming  a 
lady,  it  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  contamination  of  his  society.  He  squandcHred 
her  fortune  to  pay  the  debts  he  had  incurred.  His  moral  depOTtment  towards  his 
female  servanu  was  of  the  basest  character.  He  had  more  than  one  affiliation 
made  upon  him ;  it  was  therefore  no  delusion  for  this  unhappy  lady  to  say  that  her 
property  was  wasted  to  support  his  bastards.  Indeed,  the  life  which  Mrs.  Cumming 
led  with  him  was  one  of  unmitigated  and  uninterrupted  misery.  Having  spent  her 
fortune,  and  having  abased  her  thus,  were  the  jury  to  say  that  it  was  a  proof  of 
insanity  that  she  should  give  way  to  violence  of  conduct  and  of  language?    Why, 

.  he  would  ask,  was  she  taken  to  Tork-house  Asylun?  She  had  done  no  wrong  ,to 
any  human  being;  she  had  committed  no  act  of  violence ;  she  had  disposed  of  no 

Property  irrationally,  or  to  the  deterioration  of  her  own  rights;  she  was  living 
armlessly  in  her  own  dwelling,  and  at  the  very  hour  of  her  being  violentljr  taken 

.  away  she  was  in  the  act  of  teaching  a  little  girl  her  lesson.  Upon  the  insiigatioa 
of  Mr.  Ince,  though  nominally  by  her  husband,  who,  before  his  death,  regretted 
that  he  did  not  expire  in  the  arms  or  the  presence  of  his  wife,  this  lady,  so  living 
and  so  conducting  herself,  was,  on  the  certificate  of  a  Mr.  Wilmot,  consigned  to  a 
lunatic  asylum.  The  commission  having  been  withdrawn,  she  went  to  Mrs. 
Hutchinson's,  a  most  respectable  person,  a^,  as  Mrs.  Camming  herself  stated,  her 
only  friend.  She  had  been  a  musical  instructress,  and  her  husband  was  an  engineer. 
Her  going  to  the  Hutchinsons  bad  been  otjeeted  to;  hot  where  was  the  unhappy 
lady  to  seek  refage  ?  Her  husband  was  dead,  her  home  was  gone,  and  she  was 
persecuted  by  her  children ;  where  then  was  she  to  go?    She  was  without  money; 

-  for  notice  had  been  given  to  Sir  Charles  Morgan  not  to  complete  a  purchase  of  a 
portion  of  her  property  in  Wales,  which  he  had  contracted  to  do^  and  her  tenants 
had  been  warned  not  to  pay  her  any  rent.  From  first  to  last  her  property  was  kept 
from  her.  After  following  Mrs.  Cumming  to  Wales  and  to  other  places,  where 
her  conduct  was  uniformly  that  of  a  sane  person,  Mr.  James  read  a  letter,  dated 
September  5, 1851,  addressed  to  Mr.  Ha^es  by  the  secretary  of  the  lunacy  com- 
missioners, in  conse^aence  of  an  appUeatlon  by  Mr.  Turner  that  they  would 
examine  Mrs.  Camming.  The  letter  was  to  the  efiect,  that  after  considering  the 
evidence  of  Dr.  Barnes  and  Dr.  Caldwell,  and  the  communicatioii  made  to  them  by 
the  relatives  of  Mrs.  Camming,  the  commissioners  had  no  reason  to  believe  that 
Mrs.  Camming  was  not  a  free  agent,  and  therefore  they  did  not  think  it  was  within 
their  province  to  take  any  further  proceedings  in  the  case.  The  learned  coimsel 
next  called  the  attention  of  the  jary  to  the  opinion  of  the  medical  witnesses.  In 
consequence  of  the  proceedings  adopted  by  Mr.  Ince  and  Mr.  Hooper,  it  became 
necessary  that  Mrs.  Comming  should  take  measures  in  her  own  daence;  and  ac- 
cordingly Dr.  Forbes  Winslow  was  directed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  examine 
that  lady  and  make  his  report  on  her  case.  The  report  was  made  on  the  8th  of 
December,  1851.  The  learned  gentleman  here  read  the  report,  which  will  be  foond 
At  the  end  of  the  triaL    Without  laying  a  wwd  of  adnlilimi  to  Dr.  Winsbw,  he 
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could  not  help  remarking  that  his  report  was  the  most  ahle  and  elahonte  that  had 
ever  been  filed  in  the  Coort  of  Chancery.  The  learned  counsel  then  stated  that  he 
should  call  Dr.  Caldwell,  Mr.  Hodding,  Dr.  Hale,  Dr.  Barnes,  Dr.  Conolly,  and 
other  medical  gentlemen,  as  witnesses,  who  would  all  declare  their  opinion  that  Mii. 
Cnmming  was  perfSeotly  of  sound  mind  and  capable  of  managing  her  own  affidn. 
In  reference  to  Mr.  Haynes,  the  mention  of  whose  name  he  considered  to  be  a  mere 
episode  in  the  case,  he  should,  he  said,  abstain  from  all  remark.  There  might  be  a 
subsidiary  inquiry  hereafter,  and  no  doubt  that  gentleman  would  be  quite  prepared 
to  defend  himself.  He  had,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  cUscharged  his  duty  to  Mim. 
Cumming,  and  he  knew  she  would  have  her  case  fairly  and  impartially  oomsiderad* 
They  had  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  that  lady,  and  would  form  their  own 
judgment  upon  what  tney  had  heard  and  observed.  They  would  not  suffer  llieir 
minds  to  be  influenced  by  mere  eccentricity  or  a  fondness  fbr  animals  on  Uie  pait 
of  the  lady  in  determining  upon  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  her  mind.  It  was 
easy  to  make  the  charge  of  madness  acainst  the  wisest  of  men.  '*  Festus  said  witii 
a  loud  voice,  *  Paul,  thou  art  beside  thyself,  much  learning  hath  made  thee  mad;*^ 
bnt  he  said,  '  I  am  not  mad,  most  noble  Festus,  but  speak  forth  the  words  of  tnA, 
and  soberness.'"  Socrates  was  charged  as  mad;  Galileo  was  charged  as  mad* 
because  he  retired  to  his  tower  to  watch  the  stars;  and  Mr.  Pettigrew  haid  told  thcoi 
that  to  believe  in  the  ordeal  of  touch  was  madness.  The  charge  was  easily  made 
against  any  person  of  eccentric  habits;  but  he  did  implore  them  to  look  witii 
caution  at  the  facts  that  were  to  guide  their  judgment  to  remember  that  this 
nnfortunate  lady  had  been  literally  hunted  for  mad,  scourged  for  mad,  whipped  for 
mad,  persecuted  as  mad.  But  he  relied  on  them  to  decli^  by  their  verdict  that 
she  was  not  mad,  though  there  were  those  who  were  anxious  to  make  her  so.  It 
might  be  of  little  moment,  during  the  few  last  days  of  her  life,  whether  they  pro- 
nounced her  mad  or  not,  for  their  verdict  might  he  whispered  into  the  ears  of  death, 
yet  to  the  public  at  large  the  question  would  be  of  vast  importance.  He  therefore 
called  upon  them  to  pause  before  any  twelve  of  them  pronounced  this  unhappy  lady 
to  be  of  unsound  mind,  as  was  prayed  on  behalf  of  the  promoters  of  this  commission* 

GENERAL  EVIDENCE  ON  BEHALF  OF  MRS.  CUMMING. 

Mr.  Francis  Farrar,  examined. — Is  at  present  the  managing-clerk  in  the  office 
of  Messrs.  Stokes  and  Hollingsworth.  In  May,  1835,  was  in  practice  as  a  solicitor: 
fuoceeded  to  Mr.  Freame,  who  had  been  previously  concerned  for  Mrs.  Cumming. 
"When  witness  first  knew  Mrs.  Cumming,  she  was  living  in  Ebury-street,  Pimlieo, 
in  an  apparently  highly  respectable  manner.  During  1835  and  1836  was  in  fre- 
quent communication  with  Mrs.  Cumming.  In  1836 1  went  to  Newport  to  oc^leet 
her  rents.  The  property  was  settled  upon  Mrs.  Cumming  for  her  separate  use.  I 
observed  nothing  particular  about  the  state  of  her  mind.  She  gave  me  instructions 
quite  as  a  woman  of  business.  In  1838  I  was  at  Newport  with  Mrs.  Cumming^ 
She  examined  the  state  of  the  property,  conversed  with  the  different  tenants  as  to 
the  repairs,  and  gave  directions  as  to  what  she  should  allow  in  the  shape  of 
material,  they  providing  the  labour.  At  that  time  I  remember  Miss  Thomasine 
Cnmming — she  had  married  Mr.  Hooper.  Mrs.  Cummine  had  spoken  to  me 
about  the  marriage,  and  said  that  she  considered  Mr.  and  Mrs.  luce  encouraged 
Mr.  Hooper's  attentions.  She  requested  me  to  go  and  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ince  on  the 
subject,  and  I  did  so ;  that  was  before  the  marriage.  I  reported  Mrs.  Cumming^s 
great  objection.  Mrs.  Ince  stated  that  they  had  no  power  to  dissuade  Miss  Cum- 
ming, if  she  chose  to  make  the  connexion:  at  any  rate  they  would  do  their 
ntmost,  as  it  was  a  most  objectionable  match.  In  consequence  of  that.  Miss 
Cumming,  who  had  previously  been  at  the  luces',  returned  home.  Mrs.  Cumming 
ttfterwards  told  me  tiiat  after  she  had  returned  home  Mrs.  Ince  had  allowed  her 
to  be  married  from  her  house.  Mrs.  Cumming  expressed  her  feeling  that  Mrs. 
Ince  had  acted  most  improperly  and  unkindly  towards  ber  sister.    She  was  a 

Serson  who  sometimes  expressed  herself  strongly.  She  was  an  irritable  person, 
he  expressed  herself  strongly  on  this  occasion.  My  acquaintance  as  a  professional 
man  continued  to  the  beginning  of  1 843 ;  subsequently  it  was  not  so  constant.  I 
knew  Captain  Cnmming  also;  he  was  a  very  irritable  person  also.  I  have  heard  him 
osing  very  violent  language  to  his  wife,  cursing  and  swearing.  He  took  the  benefit 
of  the  Aet  in  1839.    I  mnember  some  of  her  fiimitore  being  seised  for  his  deblL 
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8he  had  moTed  part  of  it  away  for  proteetion.  Mn.  Camming  told  me  she  had 
giTen  Mr.  Ince  money  to  bay  in  a  silver  basket,  sometime  before  Capt  Camming 
took  the  benefit  of  the  act.  She  stated,  that  although  it  was  parohaaed  she  never 
eoald  get  the  basket  back— «t  least  she  did  not  get  it  back  for  a  long  while.  She 
was  very  mach  annoyed  indeed.  She  had  ask^  for  it  repMtedly,  both  ftrom  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Inoe.  She  said  they  had  stolen  it;  that  they  had  kept  the  money  and 
atolen  the  basket  She  gave  me  the  notion  of  being  a  person  imperfectly  educated. 
Besides  the  debts  of  her  husband,  and  the  fdmiture  being  seiaed,  she  ooroplained 
of  the  irregularities  of  her  husband  in  his  amours.  The  first  time  was  when  he 
was  confined  in  the  Qneen's  Bench  (1840?),  when  she  stated  to  me  that  his  servant 
liad  represented  Mr.  Cumming's  oondnct  as  very  indecent  to  her.  The  servant 
iobsequently  repeated  it  to  me  herself. 

Sib  F.  Thssioer. — Never  mind  what  the  servant  said.  —  I  repeated  to  Mn. 

Camming  what  the  servant  had  said.   The  servant  stated  to  me  that  Mr.  Camming 

had  endeavoured  to  take  improper  liberdea  with  her,  and  she  knew  that  he  had 

repeatedly  improper  women  m  his  room  with  him.    The  Captain  was  in  prison 

nearly  two  years.    When  hie  came  oat  he  went  baekto  reride  with  Mrs.  Camming* 

In  the  year  1842,  she  told  me  that  he  was  oontinuing  similar  conduct  with  the  leBMle 

servant,  and  that  in  consequence  of  her  refusing  to  ttseharge  tbia  servant,  he  reftased 

to  eat  or  drink  anything.    She  requested  me  to  go  up  and  talk  to  him.    I  reasoned 

trith  hhn  upon  the  absurdity  of  his  condnet    Be  admitted  it,  and  snbeeaueiitljr 

had  a  tray  up  and  ate  some  fbod.    I  never  observed  that  she  kept  him  short  of 

provisions;  on  the  contrary,  when  in  the  Bench  I  saw  her  take  him  variooa  deli- 

eacies,  give  him  monev,  and  expressed  to  this  very  servant  I  have  been  i^waking 

of,  her  great  desire  that  every  comfort  and  attention  should  be  paid  to  him.    I 

have  dined  with  them.  I  remember  her  having  mmte  cats ;  three  or  four,  certainly 

not  more.    I  saw  nothing  extraortoaij  about  her  treatment  of  them.    I  have  seen 

them  in  different  parts  of  the  house.    1  never  saw  one  in  her  lap.    Shortly  bdbre 

riie  was  taken  to  York  House  in  1846,  she  called  on  me  and  stated  that  he  (Captain 

Cumming)  had  been  very  violent,  and  had  scratched  her  hands  in  endenvooring  to 

remove  her  rings  from  her,  and  had  taken  her  rings  away.    She  showed  me  her 

hands.    I  saw  there  were  scratches-^iifling  seratohea.    She  told  me  that  he  had 

returned  the  rings.    She  told  me  that  he  had  pawned  her  watch.    I  saw  her  not 

more  than  a  fortnight  before  her  removal  to  York  House,  on  a  matter  of  bnsineaB 

relative  to  a  notice  from  some  Water  Works  Company  that  was  about  to  take 

iome  property  of  hers  at  Newport    I  was  not  concerned  isr  her  then.    She 

ahowed  me  the  notice  which  had  been  served  upon  her.  She  aaked  me  what  I  thooght 

ahe  had  better  do  about  it    I  do  not  remember  who  was  acting  for  her  at  that 

time.    I  was  at  Messrs.  Stokes  and  Hollingaworth's.    I  had  some  cooveraation 

with  her  about  investing  the  money  if  she  got  it    She  talked  on  that  occasion 

coherently  and  rationally.    I  saw  nothing  about  her  manner  leading  me  to  believe 

her  irrational  or  of  unsound  mind.    I  received  a  note  tnm  her  requesting  me  to 

Tiait  her  in  York  House.    I  went  and  saw  her.    I  waa  accompanied  hj  a  bvodMr» 

a  medical  man,  who  is  now  abroad.    She  described  the  manner  in  which  ahe  had 

been  removed:  that  upon  some  one  knocking  at  the  door,  ahe  deaired  the  servant 

to  look  out  of  the  window  and  see  who  it  was.    The  servant  told  her  there  wen 

two  or  three  people  desirous  of  seeing  her;  that  she  went  down  into  the  hall  to 

speak  to  them  through  the  door,  for  that  she  wonld  not  have  it  opened  to  them, 

but  that  the  servant  partially  opened  the  door,  and  that  they  then   pndied 

themselves  in.    After  they  had  come  in  ahe  spoke  to  them  fbr  some  minmtes 

in  the  ball  herself;  that  then  a  female  stated  it  was  of  no  use  what  she  said,  she 

must  go  with  them,  and  that  if  she  did  not  do  so  quietly,  she  must  ^  on  ber  a 

strait  waistcoat,  taking  one  from  under  her  shawl  at  the  same  time.  I  tmnk  ahe  tdd 

me  that  it  was  put  on ;  at  any  rate,  that  ^ev  forcibly  removed  her  from  the  honsa, 

and  she  screaming  murder  at  the  time;  that  they  pot  a  shawl  over  her  head  lo 

prevent  her  cries  being  heard,  and  pushed  her  into  a  carriage  hi  waiting— -not  on 

the  seat,  but  into  the  hollow  part  where  the  feet  go^and  then  drove  on;  dmt 

she  waa  without  bonnet,  and,  in  fact,  without  any  proper  dothing  to  go  ont  cf 

doors  in. 

(At  this  period  Mr.  Jaxes  intimated  his  wiah  that  Bfr.  Ebeneser  Jones  should 
leave  the  room,  saying  that  he  had  been  eommnnicaling  with  all  du  witnesses. 
Sin  F.  Thsssokk,  addressing  Mr.  Jonss,  said  he  hid  hesB  npealidlf  told  to  Isnvn 
the  room.) 
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The  witness  continued: — She  told  me  she  had  endeavoured  to  escape  from  the 
madhouse.  She  wbhed  me  to  ascertain  by  whose  means  she  was  put  there.  She 
might  then  have  been  about  a  fortnight  in  the  asylum.  She  told  me  she  bad 
requested  a  lady  who  went  to  church  to  post  a  letter  to  me.  She  wished  me  to 
adopt  every  means  in  my  power  to  get  her  released.  While  I  was  present  Sir  Alex- 
ander Morison  called  and  examined  her.  After  that  I  saw  Lord  Ashley  and  several 
of  the  Commissioners.  I  went  to  see  Mrs.  Cnroming  a  second  time.  I  introduced  to 
her  my  brother,  who  is  a  solicitor  in  Doctors'  Commons.  I  asked  the  matron  to  let 
me  see  the  certificate  under  which  she  was  detained.  She  refused  to  show  it  to  me. 
I  could  not  get  the  certificate  from  the  Commissioners.  I  went  to  Captain  Camming. 

Sir  F.  Thesioeb  here  objected  that  what  passed  between  the  witness  and 
Captain  Cummiog  wac  not  evidence.  Mr.  James  submitted  that  it  was;  it  had 
been  prominently  brought  forward  as  one  of  the  reasons  why  Mrs.  Cummmg 
should  not  entertain  an  ayersion  to  her  children  that  the  proceeding  originated 
with  Captain  Cumming,  and  not  with  her  daughters ;  he  (Mr.  James)  was  in  the 
course  of  proving  that  it  did  not  originate  with  Captain  Cumming,  and  that  it  did 
.originate  with  them.  Of  course  he  must  abide  by  the  judgment  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, but  if  he  rejected  that  evidence,  he  must  ask  him  to  take  a  note  that  it  was 
offered.  Sir  F.  Thesioeb  said  that  would  be  futile,  because  there  was  no  appeal; 
there  could  be  nothing  like  an  application  for  a  new  trial.  Mr.  James  submitted 
that  if  evidence  were  improperly  received  he  should  move  the  Lord  Chancellor  to 
qua(>h  the  inquisition.  The  CoMinssiONER  considered  his  taking  a  note  of  the 
objection  as  mere  **  waste  paper."  Ultimately,  Sir  F.  Thesiger  having  stated  that 
Captain  Cumming  had  signed  the  order,  Mr.  James  contended  that  if  what  dim- 
ming wrote  was  evidence,  what  he  said  was  evidence ;  and  the  Commissioner  being 
informed  by  the  witness  that  he  considered  his  brother,  who  accompanied  him  to 
Captain  Cumming,  as  her  solicitor,  admitted  the  question. 

Q.  Now,  then,  m  the  course  of  the  investigation  as  to  the  circumstances  how  she 
became  confined  there,  and  through  whom,  what  did  you  say  to  Captain  Cumming? 
I  asked  him  if  he  knew  where  Mrs.  Cumming,  his  wife,  was  ?  He  said  he  did  not 
I  asked  him  if  he  knew  through  whose  authority  she  had  been  taken  to  York  House. 
He  was  a  very  deaf  man.  I  desired  the  nurse  to  repeat  it  She  did  so  audibly.  He 
said  he  knew  nothing  st  all  about  it  I  went  to  Mr.  Ince.  He  refused  to  see  me. 
He  referred  me  to  Mr.  Dangerfield,  his  solicitor,  the  same  who  has  been  examined 
here  as  a  witness.  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Hooper.  I  went  to  Mr.  Dangerfield.  I 
asked  him  by  whose  authority  MrF.  Camming  was  placed  at  York  House.  He 
said,  **  You  must  put  your  application  in  writing,  and  you  shall  have  an  answer." 
My  brother  wrote.  We  got  an  answer  refusing  any  information.  I  was  opposed 
access  to  Mrs.  Cumming  again.  I  did  not  know  anything  at  all  about  the  inquiry 
(at  the  Horns  Tavern)  till  the  morning  of  the  second  day.  Bein^  refused  admis- 
sion to  her  at  the  asylum,  I  was  quite  unable  to  procure  any  defence  for  her. 
I  saw  her  at  the  investigation,  and  conversed  with  her.  —  I  believe  I  have  stated  it 
correctly,  because  I  have  stated  it  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Commissioner,  that 
she  appeared  there  at  that  commission  undefended  altogether, — ^the  whole  of  the 
first  day.  I  believe  she  told  me  so  herself.  —  And  was  1  right  in  stating  to  the 
jury  that  Mr.  Haynes  was  there  accidentally,  and  she  consulted  him  upon  the 
subject?    She  did. 

Cross-examined. — I  have  not  my  bill  of  costs;  when  I  last  saw  it,  it  was  in 
Mr.  Dangerfield's  possession.  —  Was  not  Mr.  Ince  desirous  that  Mrs.  Cumming 
should  interpose  if  she  wished  to  prevent  the  match  (Mrs.  Hooper's)  ?  I  think  it 
very  likely  he  was;  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  I  have  not  tlie  least  recollection 
whether  I  heard  from  Mrs.  Cumming  that  Mr.  Ince  had  taken  various  means  to 
induce  her  to  interfere.  I  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Ince  pointed  out  any  specific 
mode  in  which  she  was  to  interfere.  I  have  no  doubt  he  wished  her  to  interfere. 
Mrs.  Cumming  did  interfere.  I  acted  as  Mrs.  Camming's  solicitor  for  about  seven 
or  eight  year?.  The  rental  at  that  time  was  nearly  600/.  a  year.  When  I  went 
down  to  Newport  the  Red  House  was  very  much  dilapidated.  There  was  a  lease 
upon  it,  upon  the  footing  of  its  being  repaired  by  the  person  who  took  the  lease. 
It  was  worth  a  great  deal  more  after  the  repairs  were  done.  There  was  one  pro- 
'perty  near  the  sea-wall,  the  house  was  in  a  very  dilapidated  state;  with  that 
exception,  and  the  Red  Honse,  the  rest  was  in  tolerable  repair.  That  was  in  1836, 
and  then  in  1838.    I  think  Captain  Camming  was  in  prison  in  1837,  and  dis- 
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ehar^ed  in  1839.  —  Have  you  heard  from  Mn.  Camming  that  the  detaining 
creditor  was  the  person  who  was  the  grantee  of  an  annoity  chaiged  on  the  Red 
House  ?  Yes.  —  Did  yoa  not  hear  from  Mrs.  Camming  that  her  husband  was 
merely  a  security  in  respect  of  that  annuity  ?  No ;  I  slwald  have  said  qoite  the 
contrary,  that  she  wss  the  security.  —  Was  it  not  by  reason  of  the  non-repair  of 
the  Red  House  that  the  annuity  became  so  in  arrear?  I  beliere  sow  —  And  that 
compelled  the  creditors  to  sue  Captain  Camming  for  arrears  of  this  annuity,  which 
led  to  this  insolvency?  I  think  he  would  have  sued  Captain  Camming  long 
before  if  he  bad  known  where  to  find  him.  Mrs.  Camming  had  a  great  dread  of 
letting  this  house,  it  wonM  be  the  means  of  giving  the  party  entitled  to  the 
annuity  the  address  of  herself  and  her  husband.  I  think  the  annuity  had  not  been 
paid  for  many  years.  With  the  exception  of  giving  evidence  1  did  not  assist  at 
all  at  the  last  commission.  I  have  had  conversations  with  Mr.  Haynes  apon  the 
subject  of  the  arrangement  entered  into.  I  have  not  asriited  at  all  in  procaring 
'witnesses  upon  this  occasion.  It  was  in  1842  that  the  conversation  took  place 
vpon  the  subject  of  Captain  Camming.  He  was  then  eighty  years  of  matd.  He  told 
me  so  himself.  He  was  not  in  strong  health.  I  saw  no  peculiar  foebieness  about 
him.  He  drank  his  wine  very  freely.  It  was  aecidenully  that  I  observed  the 
scenes  of  violence  between  Captain  and  Mrs.  Cunmiing:  U  was  as  many  as  foor 
.times. 

Re-examined. — These  scenes  occurred  more  than  once  when  I  haTC  called  on 
business — About  the  detaining  creditor.  Do  yoa  know  what  the  amount  of 
Captain  Cumming's  debts  were  ?  She  has  told  me  he  owed  thoosands  of  pounds. 
His  address  was  never  known.  It  was  thought  that  she  was  merely  tenant  for  life. 
I  know  that  people  who  are  tenants  for  life  are  not  so  particular  as  others.  She 
must  have  been  sixty  odd  at  that  tiroe.  The  booses  were  ill  tenanted,  except  the 
Red  House,  and  at  pretty  good  rents.  The  Red  House  is  the  one  that  was  after- 
.wards  taken  for  improvements. — Did  Mrs.  Camming  comfdain  after  the  girl 
(Miss  Cummiog)  returned  home,  and  Mr.  luce  had  accMed  to  yoar  remonstrance, 
that  she  was  married  from  Mr.  luce's  house?    She  complained  of  it 

By  Sir  FasDEBicK  Thbsioeb. — I  did  not  know  that  I  was  a  legatee  in  a  will 
of  Blrs.  Cumming's,  until  I  heard  you  read  something  of  the  kind  die  other  day. 
Mr.  Haynes  had  asked  me,  when  the  matter  was  before  the  Lords  Justices,  if  I  did 
not  know  that  my  name  was  in  the  paper.    He  did  not  tell  me  the  amoimt. 

Re-examined. — I  had  endeavoured  to  procure  Mrs.  Cumming's  release  firom  the 
asylum.  I  did  not  act  as  her  attorney,  or  make  any  charge.  She  has  expressed 
the  most  kindly  feelings  to  me. 

By  the  Commissioner. — As  to  the  house  near  the  sea-wall,  there  was  some 
notion  of  that  coming  down,  and  two  fiums  being  thrown  into  one.  When  I  saw 
Mrs.  Cnmming  in  the  asylum,  she  requested  me  to  bring  my  brother  to  her. 

By  a  Juryman. — I  do  not  know  Uiat  she  kept  any  acoooat  or  memorasdom 
of  the  rents  that  she  received. 

By  the  Combubsioner. — I  went  down  to  collect  the  rents  in  1836.  She  broaght 
me  the  receipts  written  by  herself.  It  was  the  only  intimation  I  had  of  who  the 
tenants  were ;  she  gave  me  a  list  of  them. 

Mr,  Edward  Henry  Hawkins,  examined. — Am  assistant-clerk  to  a  proviaioa- 
merehant — formerly  resided  at  Newport — reenved  Mrs.  Cunminc's  rents  from 
1839  to  1844.  She  herself  attended  to  the  general  management  of  her  property. 
She  gave  me  the  receipts  for  the  rents,  and  corresponded  with  me  open  business 
•natters.  I  received  the  following  letter  from  Mrs.  Cmiming,  in  her  hand- 
writing :— 

•*  June  30th,  1843. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  should  feel  much  obliged  by  your  sending  me  a  statement  of  the 
Tarious  remittances  of  the  last  August  rents,  stating  b^  wlut  bankers  it  was  sent  to 
London,  and  the  amount  of  each  remittance.  Ton  will,  I  doubt  not,  receire  the 
rents  as  usual  from  the  tenants,  and  also  send  me  up  the  stamp  receipts  for  the 
August  rents  for  me  to  sign ;  and  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  inform  the  tenants 
at  the  same  time  I  shall  expect  my  rents  when  due.  Requesting  an  early  answer^ 
I  remain.  Yours  obediently, 

"Cathxbimx  Comixiio.* 

The  witness  produced  other  lettert  from  M».  Cmniniiig. 
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"  LondoD,  15th  Deeemlier,  1843. 
"  Deab  Sib, — Enclosed  I  send  you  four  receipts  oat  of  the  five,  keeping 
William  Morgan's,  as  I  shall  take  the  rent.  William  Morgan,  through  hsnair 
underlet  the  house,  forfeited  his  lease.  I  shall  take  up  the  house.  My  eyes  stiU 
continue  so  very  bad,  that  it  is  very  unpleasant  for  me  to  write,  so  most  reqacatyim 
to  inform  me  of  anything  that  ooncerns  my  property,  although  I  do  not  make  the 
inquiries.  I  am  very  sorry  we  ever  heard  that  Howard  had  the  house.  How  is  it 
this  Mr.  Prichard  pays  the  rent  for  him  ?  Inform  me  in  your  next  letter.  I  molt 
oonfess  I  should  not  like  to  take  less  rent  for  it ;  certainly  it  is  worth  the  rent  I 
have  for  it.  How  do  the  new  houses  look  ?  What  sort  of  gardens  hare  they  ?  I 
shall  feel  obliged  by  your  informing  me  that.  My  letter  was  opened,  and  resealed 
with  yellow  wax.  I  did  it  myself,  having  forgot  to  put  all  in  my  letter.  I  intended 
to  keep  a  strict  look  out  after  that  fellow  William  MorgSLU,  and  endeavour  to  learn 
if  he  keeps  up  the  insurance  on  the  house,  as  I  wish  particularly  to  know.  Howaid 
is  liable  to  pay  rent  for  the  house,  having  taken  it  in  May.  Your  immediate  aaawer 
will  mnch  oblige,  Yours,  in  haste, 

"Cathsbins  CuMMDfa." 

'*  Please  direct,  as  the  last  letter,  to  Mrs.  Hunt,  General  Post  Office,  London." 

According  to  the  correspondence  I  have  had  with  her,  she  appeared  to  me  to  be 
of  sound  mind.    I  appeared  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  petitioners  the  last  time. 

Cross-examined. — I  did  not  on  the  last  occasion  express  an  opinion  that  I  con- 
sidered her  of  sound  mind.  My  father  was  her  agent  before  me.  I  was  dismined 
by  Mrs.  Cummin^  in  March  1844.  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dangerfield.  I  do 
not  recollect  heanng  Mrs.  Gumming  say  at  the  last  commission  that  she  dismissed 
me  because  I  was  soft.  I  went  over  the  property  in  1844  with  Mr.  Dangerfield's 
brother  :  a  portion  of  it  was  almost  in  ruins. 

Re-examined. — The  following  extract  from  a  letter  is  taken  from  the  letter 
received  Arom  Mr.  Dangerfield  referred  to  in  cross-examination  : — 

^*68,  Chancery  Lane,  14th  March,  1844. 
*'  I  beg  to  acknowledge,  &e.    Yon  are  4itware,  perhaps,  that  Mrs.  Gumming  is 
on  many,  perhaps  on  most,  occasions  in  the  habit  of  acting  upon  her  own  views  and 
judgment;  and  certainly  as  regards  the  continnance  of  yourself  aa  her  agent,  she 
has  not  asked  any  advice  fi^im  me,  &c  &a  J.  Danoebsisld." 

Upon  the  last  commission,  I  was  not  called  upon  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Gnmming's 
state  of  mind  at  all.  Some  of  the  houses  I  have  spoken  of  are  very  old.  If  I  had 
only  a  life  interest,  I  would  not  lay  out  any  money  upon  such  house  property.  I 
belieye  the  Stow  Hill  house  was  uninhabited  for  some  time,  in  consequence  of  B 
notice  that  the  Water  Works  Company  would  have  to  take  it. 

Bv  the  CoMMissioNEB. — The  income  would  have  been  increased  from  5002.  to 
55o/.,  if  the  property  had  been  put  in  repair. 

By  a  JuBTKAN. — It  would  have  required  10002.  to  be  laid  out  to  prodnoe 
the  502. 

A  JiTBTMAN. — Then  it  was  not  worth  her  while. 

Joseph  Charka  Evang,  examined — My  wife  was  a  servant  to  Mrs.  GnmmiBg,  in 
1844,  for  rather  better  than  tiiree  months.  I  stayed  at  Mrs.  Cumming's  house  at 
night  She  always  acted  in  a  rational  kind  of  manner.  The  house  was  in  a  per- 
fSeetly  cleanly  state.  I  have  heard  Captain  Gumming  use  bad  language  towards 
my  wife.     Mj  wife  left  on  account  of  the  captain.    I  insisted  on  her  leaving. 

Cross-examined.-:- The  witness  was  cross-examined  about  his  occupation,  and 
his  opportunities  of  observing  Mrs.  Gumming.  His  statements  were  the  same  as 
in  his  examination  in  chief. 

Anne  Evans,  called. — (It  having  appeared  that  this  witness  had  been  present  in 
court  during  the  delivery  of  a  portion  of  Mr.  James's  speech — her  evidence  was 
objected  to  by  Sir  F.  Thesiger,  and  was  excluded.) 

John  Thomas  Stocken,  examined. — A  hairdresser:  knew  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Gumming,  from  the  beginning  of  October  to  the  end  of  December,  1845.  I  was  in 
the  habit  of  shaving  Captain  Gumming  three  or  four  times  a  week.  There  was 
every  appearance  of  cleanliness  in  the  house.  There  were  two  beds,  two  easy 
chairs,  and  three  or  fonr  oUimb*    Mn.  Cnnuning'i  eondnct  was  intional,  for  any- 
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Ifalog  that  I  taw.    I  have  heard  Captain  Cunmiiig  swear.    I  nw  him  aapplied 
with  prorisioiis  and  brandy  and  water. 

Matilda  Cramer,  examined.— In  1845  and  1846, 1  waa  forewoman  to  Ifr.  Pearson, 
%  confectioner.  Captain  and  Mrs.  Camming  was  in  the  hahit  of  coming  to  the 
■hop.  They  came  in  their  carriage.  I  aerred  them  with  refreshment  on  many 
occasions.  Captain  Camming  was  osoally  served  with  moek-taitle,  «aTy-sonp, 
Mid  jellies.  Mock-tartle  was  somrtimes  sent  homtw  The  condoetcif  Mrs.  Cam- 
ming towards  the  capuin  was  nothing  different  from  that  of  a  lady  towards  her 
husband.  Sbe  conrersed  rationally.  I  should  not  have  taken  her  to  he  insane. 
Mrs.  Camming  paid  me  the  biUs  regnlarly.  I  saw  her  pay  an  aceoont  to  Idr. 
Pearson  aboat  April  1846.  I  saw  nothing  difBarent  in  her  condnet  She  called 
vpon  me  after  the  last  commission,  to  thank  me  for  my  attendance  at  the  Horns 
taTem. 

EUxabeth  Buck,  examined. — I  am  foorteen  years  of  age.  My  fhther  and  iMthar 
are  both  dead.  They  lived  in  the  service  of  Mrs.  Camming,  in  Bdgrave  Terrace. 
The  captain  was  rather  violent  sonKftimea  He  once  got  ap  a  wmk  to  strike  mj 
mother,  and  missed  her  and  split  the  table.  I  reflsember  the  police  being  caUed, 
hecaose  he  warned  to  take  the  k^s  from  Mrs.  Camming:  he  was  very  violent 
before  the  police  came.  Mrs.  Camming  kept  fonr  cats:  they  were  let  oat  every 
day.  Mrs.  Camming's  room  was  ckuied  thoroaglily  once  a  wedc*  and  swept 
«very  morning.  I  remember  Mrs.  Camming  heing  taken  lo  tlie  huatie  asylimt 
the  day  before  the  captain  left  the  honse,  with  the  narte  in  a  cah,  Mrs.  Camming 
was  very  mach  troubled  aboat  it.  In  the  afternoon,  a  woman  came  to  tbe  door 
and  rung  the  belL  8he  forced  her  way  in,  then  another  woman,  and  two  poUeeflMA 
came:  when  Mrs.  Camming  came,  th^  pat  a  strait  waistcoat  oo  her.  obe  cried 
oot  "Marder:"  they  forced  her  into  a  carriage,  and  the  was  taken  away.  After 
she  was  gone,  two  policemen  and  Mr.  Ince  came:  my  mother  reftised  to  open  the 
door:  the  policemen  Pureed  their  way  in  at  the  parloar  window,  and  let  Jar.  Inee 
in  at  the  door.  They  went  all  over  the  hoase.  At  the  tiflse  Mrs.  Cammiiig  waa 
seized,  she  was  teaching  me  to  write  in  a  copy*book.  She  was  in  the  habit  of 
teaching  me:  she  always  told  me  to  be  kind  to  my  mother.  When  Mrs.  Camming 
came  oat  of  the  asylom,  my  mother  ww  again  employed  by  her.  Mn,  Camming 
always  behaved  like  a  lady. 

Jokm  Green,  examiiied^I  was  a  polieeman  in  1846.  I  neoUeet  hdngeent  ftir 
to  the  station-hoose  to  go  to  Birs.  CnmnUng's  about  March  or  April.  When  I  got 
there,  Mrs.  Camming  said  Captain  Camnmig  had  tamed  her  and  the  servant  out 
of  the  parlour,  and  had  secured  the  door.  Mrs.  Cmnmug  waa  crying;  she  waa 
in  a  very  nervoos  state.  I  took  my  staff;  she  said,  *^  For  God's  sake  do  not  ase 
that"  Igotin;  thecaptainmadeanoathaiidaaid,ifIoaaManyihitherhewo«ld 
strike  me  with  a  poker.  He  had  a  poker  m  his  hand  f  it  was  hot  Ishonldsayl 
ahonld  have  received  a  violent  Mow  had  I  not  defended  mysdf  with  my  sta£  I  qot 
away,  finding  myself  in  danger.  When  I  got  into  the  room  again  he  had  a  knife 
in  his  hand.  He  ran  round  the  table  after  ma,  and  strock  me  in  the  hand.  I 
had  a  tussle  with  him,  and  took  the  knife  from  him.  Ha  waa  very  atroog  then 
daring  the  time  the  passion  was  on  him* 

Cross-examined.— The  captain  had  piled  the  fttnitnre  ap  Ht*^  the  door.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  was  to  prevent  any  one  breaking  in,  hot  it  was  to  keep 
Mrs.  Camming  and  the  servant  oat ;  he  hod  tamed  thtai  ooth  ont  He  had  been 
asiog  the  poker  about  Mrs.  Camming;  br  all  aooooata.  She  said  dmt  he  had.  I 
Csund  it  was  hot  by  his  hitting  me  widiit 

By  the  CoMMissioNxa.— Ton  had  a  knock  on  tiw  hand,  aad  a  cat  on  the  hand ; 
did  you  take  any  steps  against  him?  No,  the  poliee  authorities  do  not  allow  as  to 
do  that.  I  was  on  the  sick-list  lor  fi>ur  days.  He  was  coQsidered  as  a  madman. 
I  believe  the  police  had  had  interilBrence  since  then  aad  befere. 

Mrs.  Cumming  was  very  rational,  for  all  I  could  see  of  her.  She  knew  per- 
fectly well  what  she  was  sayins  and  what  she  was  doing. 

John  Jamee  Martin^  exammed.— I  was  m  Mrs.  Comming'a  amptoy  aboat 
Christmas  1846.  I  was  with  her  about  ten  flMMths.  She  ased  to  give  me  the 
orders  for  the  various  tradesmen  who  called.    If  I  paid  any  bills  I  pat  it  down  in 


a  memorandam,  and  gave  it  to  Mrs.  Camming  at  dm  ead  of  dm  week,  and  she 
looked  it  over,  and  if  ahe  feond  it  ri^  she  would  pagrma;  if  aha  diapoted 
tUng  she  would  inquire  ahoot  it    I  tfwaya  ftmnd  her  b Aira  aa  a  atkmal 


any- 
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Hep  conduct  was  that  of  a  lady.    There  were  three  cats.    The  house  was  not  in 
an  offensiTe  state  in  consequence.    The  whole  house  was  open  to  them. 

Cross-examined. — Mrs.  Camming  was  yislted  in  Camberwell-road  by  Miss 
Hunt.  Mrs.  Cook,  Mrs.  Hotchioson,  and  Mr.  Haynes.  While  I  have  been  waiting 
at  dinner,  she  has  talked  to  me  about  her  daughters.  She  has  told  me  that  they 
wanted  to  take  her  away  again ;  and,  likewise,  if  I  was  to  see  them  come  I  was 
not  to  let  them  in  without  her  order ;  she  was  confident  they  wanted  to  poiioa 
her  to  get  her  property.  When  she  was  dining  in  the  diniog-room,  she  would 
have  a  cloth  laid  on  the  floor,  and  a  plate  for  the  cats,  and  a  clean  knife  and  lork 
to  cut  the  meat  up  for  their  dinner. 

Re-examined.— She  said,  if  they  came  to  the  house  I  was  not  to  let  them  in ; 
that  all  they  wanted  was  her  property,  and  did  not  mind  poisoning  her  to  get  it. 

By  the  J  itrt. — Was  there  a  knife  and  fork  for  each  cat  ?  No,  only  one  to  cut 
the  meat 

When  she  talked  about  her  daughters  poisoning  her,  did  she  appear  flighty? 
She  appeared  afraid  that  they  were  always  coming  to  the  hoose.  —  Did  you  think 
her  manner  was  that  of  a  mad- woman  I  No,  I  saw  nothing  of  madness  or 
wrong  about  her,  in  any  one  shape  in  the  world.  Her  dinner  was  cooked  in  the 
kitchen. 

John  Green,  examined. — I  am  a  coachman,  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Richards,  of 
Camberwell ;  he  is  a  job-master.  I  first  knew  Mrs.  Cummiog,  I  think,  in  August 
1846.  .She  was  then  staying  with  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  of  Vauxhall.  I  used  to  drive 
her.  I  was  in  her  employ  a  year  and  three  months.  She  presented  to  me  the 
appearance  of  a  lady  of  perfectly  rational  mind.  She  was  very  particular  about 
the  carriage  and  horses.     Her  directions  were  those  of  a  sensible  lady-like  person. 

A  conversation  here  ensued  about  the  propriety  of  the  jury  again  seeing  Mrs. 
Cumming.  Dr.  Caldwell  intimated  that  she  was  sitting  up  and  expecting  the 
jury.  He  hinted  that  the  la&t  interview  with  the  jury  was  too  long.  The  fore- 
man said,  the  length  of  the  interview,  no  douht,  was  distressing.  It  was  ultimately 
arranged  not  to  visit  her  on  this  occasion. 

Cross-examined. — I  used  to  drive  Mrs.  Cumming  to  Mr.  Haynes's,  to  Camber- 
well  to  Mrs.  Cook's,  to  Mrs.  Hutchinson's,  and  Miss  hunt's,  and  Mr.  Farrer's. 
She  was  sometimes  late  out.    She  never  talked  to  me  about  her  daughters. 

By  the  Cokmissioner — At  the  Queeu's-road  she  always  paid  me  weekly — 
«verY  Saturday  night,  a  guinea.    I  did  not  boai^  in  the  house. 

Mr.  Joseph  Haynes,  examined. — I  am  a  solicitor,  in  the  firm  of  Carlon  and 
Haynes,  St.  James's-street.  I  am  the  brother  of  Mr.  Robert  Haynes.  I  was  first 
introduced  to  Mrs.  Cumming  in  November  1846.  She  told  me  that  she  had  been 
induced  to  make  an  arrangement  on  the  execution  of  the  Commission  of  Lunacy 
in  September,  three  months  before,  which  she  had  been  advised  she  ought  not  to 
perform.  She  gave  me  instructions ;  I  took  proceedings  in  consequence  of  that 
interview.  She  said  she  had  been  advised  by  counsel.  She  said  she  had  been 
induced  to  make  that  arrangement,  believing  that  she  bad  a  lesser  interest  in  the 
estate  than  it  afterwards  turned  out  she  bad.  The  deeds  were  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Hooper,  of  the  firm  of  Saxon  and  Hooper,  mentioned  in  the  arrangement  of 
1846.  She  was  emphatic  upon  the  subject  of  not  carrying  out  the  arrangement. 
She  gave  me  a  written  authority  to  resist  all  measures  that  might  be  taken  to  enforce 
it.  She  related  to  me  certain  facts  as  to  the  issuing  of  the  Commission,  as  to  her 
having  been  taken  away,  as  to  the  house  having  been  ransacked  and  the  deeds 
taken  away.  I  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Turnley,  the  solicitor  of  Mr.  Ince  and 
Mr.  Hooper.  He  requested  that  I  would  use  my  influence  with  Mrs.  Cumming, 
to  induce  her  to  carry  out  that  arrangement,  subject  to  any  modification  I  might 
suggest.  In  reference  to  that  suggestion  for  a  compromise,  I  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Cumming.  I  saw  Mrs.  Cumming  at  my  ofiice  on  the  19th  of  January,  1847. 
She  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  agreement.  By  an  arrangement 
with  Mr.  Hooper  (Saxon  and  Hooper),  an  action  of  detenu  was  brought  for  the 
deeds.  By  an  interlocutory  order  the  deeds  were  deposited  with  a  Master  of  the 
Court,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hooper  were  made  defendant?,  and  Mrs.  Cummiog 
the  plaintiff,  to  try  the  right  to  the  deeds.  My  partner  and  myself  wished  to 
see  Mrs.  Cummiog's  examination  by  the  Commissioner,  in  order  to  make  up  our 
own  minds.  She  promised  to  send  it.  She  called  on  the  25th  of  January,  and 
brought  it  with  her.    I  made  certain  observations  upon  it,  and  she  gave  explana- 
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tions.  We  were  satisfied,  and  went  on  with  the  business.  On  the  3rd  of  February, 
Mr.  Turnley  called  at  our  office  and  made  something  like  a  specific  proposal  for  a 
compromise.  We  communicated  that  to  Mrs.  Gumming.  Mr.  Ince  and  Mr. 
Hooper  were  to  withdraw  all  opposition  to  her  recovering  the  title  deeds,  &c., 
provided  she  would  enter  into  a  deed  to  give  her  grandchildren  one-half  of  the 
property  at  her  decease.  She  called  upon  us  on  the  5th ;  I  could  not  induce  her 
to  enter  into  the  proposal.  She  stated  that  her  family  had  so  behaved,  that  she 
would  not  be  coerced  into  any  arrangement. 

(A  discussion  of  a  somewhat  acrimonious  character  here  arose  between  counsel, 
from  Sir  F.  Thesiger's  ol^ecting  to  the  witness's  relating  the  history  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  which  Mrs.  Cumming  had  been  engaged.) 

A  rule  was  obtained  (on  affidavits  by  the  defendants)  to  stay  proceedings  in  that 
action.  This  was  communicated  to  Mrs.  Cumming.  She  made  an  affidavit  in 
consequence.  Her  description  and  her  residence  were  given  in  that  affidavit.  The 
rule  was  dismissed  with  costs.  Mrs.  Cumming  was  ready  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  court  to  be  seen  by  the  Judges,  and  by  the  Attorney-General,  who  was  her 
counsel.  She  vras  not  produced  because  Mr.  Watson,  who  obtained  the  rule,  gave 
it  up — the  affidavits  were  completely  answered.  The  issue  came  on  for  trial  in 
May,  1847.  The  result  was  a  verdict  fur  Mrs.  Cumming.  A  motion  was  made 
for  a  new  trial ;  a  rule  nisi  obtained.  That  was  discharged  with  costs.  On  the 
4tb  Oct.,  1847,  we  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Turnley,  containing  a  proposal  for  a 
compromise.  I  sent  a  copy  of  that  letter  to  Mrs.  Cununing.  On  the  13th  Oct., 
eight  days  after  the  letter  was  sent,  I  received  an  answer  from  Mrs.  Cumming,  the 
whole  of  which  is  in  her  handwriting : — **  Gentlemen,  Having  received  your  letter 
enclosing  one  from  Mr.  Turnley,  I  beg  again  to  state  that  I  have  long  since  resolved, 
in  consequence  of  the  wicked  and  cruel  persecution  I  have  suffered  from  my  rela- 
tions, to  consent  to  no  arrangement  whatever."  At  that  time  the  rule  for  a  new 
trial  was  pending.  We  got  possession  of  the  deeds.  In  May,  1847,  Mrs.  Cmn- 
ming  was  served  with  a  subpcena  in  a  chancery  suit  by  Mr.  Ince.  No  bill  was 
filed.  The  subpoena  ran  out.  On  the  f>th  July,  1848,  Mr.  Hooper  filed  a  bill. 
(The  prayer  of  it  was  to  call  upon  the  defendant,  Catherine  Cumming,  to  elect 
under  the  terms  of  a  settlement  by  her  late  father,  either  to  confirm  or  to  renounce 
the  title  to  certain  property).  A  negotiation  was  entered  into  with  Mr.  Turnley, 
the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  a  decree  was  made  by  consent.  We  have  pre- 
pared a  draft  will  for  Mrs.  Cumming.  During  the  proceedings  (above  referred  to), 
Mrs.  Cumming  frequently  mentioned  to  me  the  subject  of  her  will.  She  stated  to 
me  the  amount  of  certain  legacies.  I  was  determined  not  to  prepare  the  will 
without  receiving  further  instructions.  On  the  7th  June,  1847,  we  received  a 
letter  signed  by  Mrs.  Cunmiing,  but  in  my  brother's  handwriting,  containing 
directions.  I  sent  that  letter  as  instructions  to  counsel  to  prepare  the  draft.  The 
draft  was  sent  to  Mrs.  Cumming.  The  will  was  frequently  the  sulject  of  conver- 
sation with  Mrs.  Cumming.  She  called  at  our  office  alone.  I  said  the  will  had 
been  prepared  by  counsel  in  accordance  with  instructions  sent  by  her,  but  that  I 
felt  reluctant  to  prepare  the  will  because  my  brother  was  a  legatee,  and  that  I 
should  like  her  further  to  consider  whether  she  would  not  make  some  alteration.  I 
particularly  recollect  telling  her  that  I  thought  her  grandchildren  ought  to  have 
something  left  to  them.  She  said  I  will  not  leave  the  members  of  my,  family  any- 
thing; they  have  not  behaved  as  children  to  me,  and  I  will  not  leave  my  property  to 
them.  I  again  told  her  that  I  thought  she  ought,  notwithstanding  what  had  taken 
place,  to  leave  something-  to  her  grandchildren  ;  when  she  said,  '*  Mr.  Haynes,  you 
are  my  solicitor,  but  don't  be  my  dictator.'*  I  told  her  I  would  obey  her  instruc- 
tions, but  determined  at  the  moment  that  I  would  not.  I  said,  when  you  are  no 
longer  here,  a  great  deal  will  be  said  by  your  giving  so  much  money  to  my  brother; 
she  said  she  owed  my  brother  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude,  for  that  if  it  had  not  been 
for  him  she  would  then,  if  she  had  been  alive,  have  been  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  On 
the  21st  July,  1848,  she  sent  for  me.  She  gave  me  instructions  to  make  certain 
alterations  in  the  will.  I  returned  the  draft  to  her  with  the  alterations  she  men- 
tioned on  the  4th  August.  Nothing  further  was  ever  done  about  that  will.  The 
red  ink  alterations  in  the  draft  now  produced  are  not  in  my  brother's  handwriting, 
but  by  one  of  our  articled  clerks  in  our  office.  To  my  knowledge  that  will  has 
never  been  executed. 

The  witness  then  proved  the  sale  to  Mrs.  CmniiUDg  of  the  two  houses  in  St. 
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John's  Wood.  The  mortgage  on  them  was  975/.,  the  ground-rent  lOIL  on  eadb 
house,  the  purchase-money  was  625/.,  making  1600/.  The  witness  prepered  the 
conveyance  from  Mr.  Robert  Haynes  to  Mrs.  Camming  on  those  terras  m  tb» 
ordinary  form. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  Frederick  Thesioer. — The  witness  was  questioned  ii 
to  who  was  the  coansel  consulted  respecting  the  validity  of  the  arrangement  el 
1846,  and  as  to  whether  he  was  not  a  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Robert  Haynes.  The 
witness  repUed  that  Mr.  Southgate  was  eonsalted,  but  he  was  not  aware  that  he 
was  on  visiting  terms  with  Mr.  Haynes.  Mr.  Soutb^te  stated,  that  he  had  never 
been  inside  Mr.  Haynes'  house  since  he  was  bom.  Sir  F.  Thesiger  withdrew  what 
he  had  stated;  he  had  been  wrongly  instructed. 

My  brother  assisted  me  in  Mrs.  Cumming's  business  after  we  became  concerned 
for  her.  Three  sales  of  portions  of  Mrs.  Cnmming's  property  were  conducted  by 
Carlon  and  Haynes — viz.  the  sale  to  the  South  Wales  Railway  Company  (20001.); 
to  the  Newport  Water  Works  Company  (750/.) ;  and  the  sale  to  Mr.  Gethii^ 
(850/.)  (Of  the  2000/.  the  proceed  of  the  sale  to  the  South  Wales  Railway 
Company,  560/.  had  been  paid  into  court).  We  ceased  to  be  her  solicitors  beHw^ 
that  was  payable.  The  850/.  from  the  sale  to  Mr.  Gething  was  received  by  Mnu 
Camming  herself  in  my  office ;  she  came  in  her  carriage ;  no  one  was  with  her. 
Our  bill  of  costs  to  Mrs.  Cumming  is  475/.    There  is  a  balance  due  to  ns  of  67/. 

The  farther  cross-examination  was  upon  the  subject  of  the  will,  and  the  sale  of 
the  houses  in  Queen's-road.  It  simply  elicited  a  repetition  of  what  the  witness 
stated  in  his  examination- in-chief. 

Re-examined. — The  Attorney-General,  the  present  Chief  Justice  of  the  Commoa 
Pleas,  when  attorney-general,  and  Mr.  Lash,  were  consulted  as  to  the  validity  of 
the  compromise,  and  gave  a  very  strong  opinion.  —  Why  had  yon  made  np  year 
mind  that  you  would  not  allow  the  will  to  be  executed  except  in  the  presence  of 
her  medical  adviser  ?  Because  she  had  been  the  subject  of  a  former  commission ; 
it  was  not  in  consequence  of  any  misgiving  of  my  own. 

Mr.  John  Carlon,  examined. — Of  the  firm  of  Carlon  and  Haynes. — On  every 
occasion  upon  which  I  saw  Mrs.  Camming,  she  conducted  herself  as  a  sane 
person. 

Francis  Francis,  examined. — Entered  Mrs.  Cumming's  service  as  coachman  in 
February,  1848  ;  remained  till  the  end  of  November.  I  drove  her  most  days  of 
that  time.  She  was  particular,  like  all  other  ladies  and  gentlemen,  about  the  horses^ 
and  about  the  harness  being  kept  clean.  I  never  observed  anything  in  her  con- 
duct to  induce  me  to  believe  she  was  of  unsound  mind.  I  was  frequently  in  the 
house ;  it  was  kept  clean  and  respectable.  There  were  fonr  cats;  they  were  allowed 
to  run  over  the  house  and  garden.  I  travelled  with  Mrs.  Camming  to  Sc 
Leonard's.  She  went  by  the  road  in  her  own  carriage.  Miss  Hutchinson,  yonng 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  and  a  servant-maid  went  with  her. 
Cross-examined. — Mr.  Haynes  came  to  see  her  at  St.  Leonard's,  and  at  Brighton. 
Mr.  Simeon  Thome,  recalled. — Had  known  Sir  Matthew  Wyatt  previously  to 
the  transaction  in  which  he  was  concerned  for  Mrs.  Cumming. 

WiUiam  Garwood,  examined.-^ Was  a  coachman  in  Mrs.  Cumming's  employ 
from  October  1848  till  May  1850.  Mrs.  Cumming  engaged  me  herself.  I  drove  her 
out  about  three  or  four  days  a  week.  I  went  into  Wsdes  with  her  in  October,  1849. 
She  went  in  her  own  carriage  all  the  way.  Mrs.  Camming  paid  all  the  expenses  on 
the  way.  She  was  always  very  correct,  indeed,  upon  the  bills.  She  has  complained 
at  small  houses,  that  they  charged  her  more  than  at  the  large  hotels.  She  stayed 
some  time  at  Newport.  Then  she  went  to  Bassaleg.  She  was  in  the  habit  of 
driving  out  and  visiting  in  the  neighbourhood.  She  was  there  about  six  montha 
She  visited  her  estates.  She  walked  about  and  saw  the  farm-buildings.  She 
returned  to  Londou  by  the  road,  never  by  the  railroad.  I  have  heard  her  say  she 
disliked  the  rail.  While  at  Bassaleg  I  posted  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Camming  to  Mr. 
Haynes  concerning  some  land  the  Rbymney  Company  had  got  possession  of;  Mr. 
Haynes  came  down.  I  never  observed  any  indication  of  Mrs.  Camming's  not 
being  perfectly  rational  and  sensible  in  every  respect  I  never  saw  the  slightest 
symptom  of  insanity. 

Cross-examined. — I  have  been  out  (driving  her)  as  late  as  seven  or  eight  o'clock. 
I  am  quite  sure  I  have  not  been  driving  her  aboat  as  late  as  ten  or  eleven,  unless 
she  has  been  dining  oat    I  have  heard  her  say  her  daughters  behaved  very  bad  to 
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lier ;  and  if  they  ever  came  there,  I  was  to  be  lore  not  to  let  thea  ia,  for  she  woold 
not  see  them.  She  had  told  me  they  bad  ill-used  her,  and  pot  her  into  a  mad- 
honte,  and  the  was  afraid  they  might  do  it  again.  She  never  mentioned  aoythiog 
about  poisoning  to  me.    She  has  told  me  not  to  admit  Ebeneser  Jones. 

Re-examined. — I  had  told  Mrs.  Cumming  I  had  met  Ebeneier  Jones  in  New* 

5»rt,  and  he  wanted  me  to  bring  one  of  her  daughters  into  the  room  with  her. 
e  told  me  if  three,  or  four,  or  five,  pound  notes  might  be  of  any  eonseqnence,  if 
I  could  be  the  means  of  introducing  them  into  Mrs.  Cwnming^s  presence,  I  might 
have  it. 

Examined  by  the  Jury. — There  have  been  people  call  at  the  house  who  would 
not  give  their  names,  and  said  they  wanted  to  see  her,  and  she  has  told  me  not  to 
admit  them.  She  said  they  might  be  her  daughters,  and  she  would  not  see  them 
nnless  they  would  send  in  their  proper  names. 

Elizabeih  Clarke^  examined. — I  went  into  Mrs.  Cumming's  serviee  in  February, 
1849,  and  stayed  till  April,  1850.  I  went  with  her  into  Wales.  I  was  present 
when  her  tenants  came  to  her.  Mrs.  Cumming  received  her  rents  fttwi  them.  She 
counted  the  moneys  and  gave  the  receipts.  Sbe  visited  various  people  she  had 
known  in  her  childhood.  I  was  with  Mrs.  Cumming  constantly  during  the  whole 
time.  I  never  discovered  anything  to  lead  me  to  suppose  she  was  of  unsound 
mind.  She  was  particular  in  money  matters.  The  house  was  dean.  The  cats 
were  not  at  all  confined  to  the  room.  She  has  talked  to  ae  of  her  daughters. 
She  said  she  should  have  been  a  kind  and  dutifnl  mother  to  them,  if  they  had  been 
kind  to  her.  She  frequently  spoke  of  their  having  shut  her  op  in  a  madhouse. 
She  has  given  me  orders  never  to  admit  Mrs.  Ince  or  Mn.  Hooper  if  they  came. 
I  rpcolleet  a  lady  calling  one  day ;  she  asked  to  see  Mrs.  Cumming;  she  came  in  the 
same  of  May.  1  gave  a  description  of  her  to  Mrs.  Cumming.  She  believed  it  to 
be  Mrs.  Ince.  She  said  she  did  not  know  such  a  name,  and  not  to  admit  ber.  I 
saw  Mrs.  Ince  once.  I  believe  it  to  be  Mrs.  Ince.  In  the  beginning  of  February, 
1851, 1  was  sent  for  by  Mr.  Hajnes  to  go  and  attend  upon  Mrs.  Cnmmbg.  She 
said  that  she  had  been  very  ill,  and  that  she  had  been  very  ill-treated  by  Mary 
Rainey.  That  Mary  Rainey  had  tied  her  down  with  a  shawl.  When  I  went,  the 
house  was  not  so  clean  as  usual ;  there  was  some  cat's  dirt  about.  Mn.  Cumming 
complained  of  it,  and  begged  me  to  clean  it  t  remember  Mr.  Thome  calling.  I 
told  Mrs.  Cumming.  She  told  me  to  say  she  was  verv  ill,  and  could  not  see  Mr. 
Thorn.  A  few  days  after,  she  sent  for  Mrs.  Hutchinson.  She  begged  Mrs. 
Hutchincon  to  let  her  go  to  her  house,  for  protection  from  her  ohildren.  She 
expected  they  were  going  to  take  her  again  to  a  madhooie.  Several  persons  csUed 
about  this  time ;  some  would  not  leave  their  namea.  I  remember  while  at  Mr. 
Hntchin8on*s  Mr.  Ebeneser  Jones  coming  with  the  police;  it  was  after  two  o'clock. 
At  that  time  Mrs.  Camming  had  been  confined  to  her  bed  fot  five  days.  He 
came  to  the  door  of  Mrs.  Cumming's  room.  Upon  mj  refhsiiig  to  admit  him  he 
burst  open  the  door ;  he  gave  her  in  charge  of  the  police.  A  medical  man  repre- 
sented to  the  police  that  it  would  be  dangnous  to  remove  Mrs.  Cumming. 

By  a  Juryman. — She  said  there  were  people  slept  in  the  house  (Hcitert  Villa) 
which  I  heard  myself  on  the  Sunday  nighr.  1  saw  a  bricklayer  go  out  about  six 
o'clock.    I  believe  it  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Hickey. 

By  the  Cobuussiombb. — Her  meat  was  all  cooked  in  the  kitchen.  Witness 
believed  that  the  man  she  saw  go  out  of  the  houae  on  the  Monday  morning  was 
Hickey ;  and  that  it  was  the  same  man  who  called  again  in  the  evening  fbr  a 
hammer ;  witness's  husband  gave  him  the  hammer. 

Gtorge  Clarke^  examined,  the  husband  of  last  witness. — Went  into  B(rs.  Cum- 
ming*s  service  about  March,  1849,  left  in  April,  1850.  While  Mrs.  Cumming  was 
absent  in  Wales  I  had  charge  of  her  house  in  the  Queen's-road.  While  she  vras 
at  home  she  gave  the  orders ;  she  sometimes  gave  me  money  to  lay  out  for  her. 
She  was  particular  ia  demanding  an  account  The  cats  were  left  behind  when 
Mrs.  Cumming  went  into  Wales.  I  received  orders  not  to  admit  Mrs.  Ince  and  Mrs. 
Hooper,  Mr.  Hooper,  and  Mr.  Ince,  and  Ebeneser  Jones.  She  described  Jones  to 
me.  I  left  of  my  own  accord,  as  I  was  taking  a  greengrocers  shop.  From  May 
1850  to  May,  1851,  my  wife  and  I  occasionally  called  upon  Mrs.  Cumming.  I 
remember  in  February,  1851,  being  requested  by  Mrs.  Cumming  to  stay  at  Herbert 
Villa.  She  gave  as  a  reason  that  an  Irishwoman  (Rainey)  tied  her  down  in  n 
chair.    On  the  Sunday  night  I  heard  toow  men  talking  below.  ,  Wkn  I  irit 
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searcli'iDf^  below,  Rainey  told  me  I  had  no  business  in  the  kitchen,  eoncening 
myself  about  her  business.  I  told  Mrs.  Gumming  there  was  some  person  in  tbt 
house ;  she  told  roe  to  look ;  I  went  down,  but  could  find  no  one.  The  following 
day  Mary  Rainey  came  back  again  for  her  wages.  Mrs.  Cumming  said  she 
would  pay  her  if  she  gave  a  receipt.  Rainey  said  she  could  not  write.  Mrs. 
Camming  then  said  she  was  to  go  to  Mr.  Haynes,  who  would  pay  her.  She  came 
again  the  next  day  for  her  boxes  and  wages,  and  said  she  would  go  op  stairs  and 


that  a  man  came  and  gave  some  name,  and  said  he  was  the  landlord  of  the  houte. 
I  told  Mrs.  Camming  the  name.  She  said  that  was  not  the  name,  for  Sir  Matthew 
Wyatt  was  the  name.  She  said  I  was  not  to  admit  him.  Then  he  said  he  would 
get  over  the  wall.  I  said  if  he  did  I  would  knock  him  down.  He  joined  another 
man  who  had  on  a  hat  like  the  one  described  (by  Mrs.  Cumming  as  worn  by 
Ebenezer  Jones).  I  have  seen  Jones  up  here.  I  cannot  swear  it  was  him.  There 
were  three  cabs  below.  I  saw  them  join  some  ladies ;  they  got  into  those  cabi,  and 
went  away  together.  On  the  following  day  I  received  some  information  from  Mn. 
Cummini^s  butcher.  Mary  Rainey  had  told  him  how  her  daughters  were  coming 
after  her  to  take  her  to  the  madhouse.  I  told  this  to  Mrs.  Cumming.  On  the 
following  day  Mrs.  Camming  went  to  Mrs.  Hutchinson's.  Mr.  Hutchinson  came 
on  the  following  day  and  I  helped  to  remove  the  furniture.  During  all  the  time  that 
I  was  at  Mrs.  Cumming's  I  never  saw  anythmg  to  induce  me  to  believe  she  was  of 
unsound  mind,  quite  the  reverse. 

Cross-examined,— {The  witness  was  questioned  as  to  his  occupations  since  he 
lefl  Mrs.  Cumming's  service ;  as  to  whether  he  had  killed  one  of  the  cats,  and  as  to 
the  removal  of  the  furniture.) 

The  JRev.  Hitgh  WiJUamSy  examined  ;  the  Rector  of  Bassaleg,  a  magistrate  of 
the  county  of  Monmouth,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese. — As  Chancdlor  of  the 
diocese  I  have  to  adjudicate  upon  testamentary  causes ;  and  I  have  been  fortunate 
enough  never  to  have  my  judgments  reversed,  and  I  have  presided  in  Llandaff 
Court  for  thirty  years.  My  duties  involve  the  necessity  of  deciding  on  the  mental 
capacities  of  testators.  I  have  known  Mrs.  Cumming  smce  September  1849,  when 
I  became  acquainted  with  her  personally.  I  have  known  her  as  my  landlady,  by 
correspondence  with  her  agents,  previous  to  that  She  came  to  reside  in  my  parish 
in  September,  1849.  She  attended  Divine  service  in  my  church  on  the  14th  of  October. 
Her  demeanour  and  conduct  while  in  church  were  perfectly  proper ;  she  sat  nearly 
opposite  to  me,  and  I  had  every  opportunity  of  observing.  I  had  heard  at  that 
time  that  a  Commission  of  Lunacy  had  sat  to  make  inquiry  with  regard  to  her 
sanity ;  I  was  consequently  prepared  to  watch  anything  that  might  occur  indicating 
anything  like  aberration  of  mind.  I  invited  her  to  stay  at  my  house  one  evening ; 
she  spent  the  evening  there  on  the  20th  of  September,  1849.  She  joined  in  the 
ordinary  conversation ;  my  wife  and  family  were  present  I  saw  her  also  on  the 
10th  of  September.  I  called  upon  her  to  know  to  whom  I  should  pay  my  rent 
Her  answer  was,  through  the  servant,  '*  To  myself ;  I  will  call  to-morrow  at  yonr 
bouse."  On  the  morrow  I  met  her  in  the  village,  in  her  carriage,  coming  towards 
my  house ;  I  went  up  to  her ;  I  paid  her  there.  I  occupied  under  her  a  small  field. 
I  had  stated  to  her  that  I  thought  my  rent  was  too  high  by  a  great  deal ;  ahe  very 
quickly  found  arguments  against  reducing  the  rent,  and  said,  finally,  that  she  would 
refer  me  to  Mr.  Haynes,  her  agent  Throughout  my  communications  with  Mrs. 
Cumming,  I  certainly  did  not  observe  the  slightest  symptom  of  insanity,  and  I 
watched  her  closely. 

Examined  by  the  Jury — I  got  my  rent  reduced  afterwards,  but  not  by  Mrs. 
Cumming;  it  was  by  Sir  Charles  Morgan;  it  is  part  of  the  property  Sir  Charlee 
Morgan  bought. 

Lewis  Edmonds,  Esq,,  examined. — I  am  now  upwards  of  70  years  of  age.  I 
have  been  twice  mayor  of  Newport ;  I  am  still  an  alderman  of  the  borough.  I 
have  known  Mrs.  Cumming  for  forty  years ;  I  remember  her  coming  down  to  New- 
port in  September,  1849.  I  remember  calling  on  Mrs.  Cumming,  at  Bassaleg,  to 
ask  her  permission  for  my  grandson  to  s^rt  over  her  estates.  I  had  a  long  con- 
versation with  her ;  I  was  aware  at  the  time  that  a  Commission  of  Lunacy  had 
been  iatoed  against  her.    I  discofered  no  symptom  of  unsoundness  of  mind;  she 
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appeared  to  me  a  Terj  shrewd  woman  indeed.  I  told  her  that  a  preacher  from 
.Newport  would  preach  at  Baualeg  on  the  following  Sunday ;  she  said,  she  would 
eertamly  go  to  the  chapel.  I  noticed  her  demeanoar  at  chapel ;  it  was  very  correct 
and  very  attentive,  bhe  said  it  was  a  very  good  sermon,  only  that  he  spoke  too 
loud,  which  I  think  myself  he  did.  She  requested  me  to  look  out  for  a  furnished 
house  for  her  ;  she  should  he  very  glad  if  she  could  get  a  house  in  Newport  I  saw 
her,  I  should  think,  seven  or  eight  times.  On  no  occasion,  whilst  I  saw  her  the  last 
time  did  I  discover  anything  irrational  ahout  her,  or  approaching  to  it.  She  said 
something  to  me  ahout  her  intention  to  sell  a  portion  of  her  property;  she  said^  **  llfr. 
Edmonds,  I  have  some  estates  to  sell,  and  you  had  hetter  buy ;  I  do  it  in  conse- 
quence of  my  daughters  treating  me  exceedingly  ilL"  I  have  known  her  forty  years, 
she  was  always  rather  of  a  violent  temper. 

Cross-examined. — I  have  not  seen  anything  violent  I  have  seen  her  and  the 
Captain  cross  with  one  another.  She  was  considered  a  bad  temper.  When  I  first 
recollect  her,  she  was  living  with  her  hiuband  at  the  Red  House.  She  was  very 
handsome,  fond  of  dress,  of  very  lady-like  manners.  I  saw  her  about  fifteen  years 
ago.  I  observed  no  difference  in  her  at  that  time,  only  she  was  growing  older.  I 
never  talked  to  her  about  her  family. 

Re-examioed. — The  last  time  I  saw  her,  she  was  the  same;  neat  and  elegant  in 
her  dress,  and  with  the  manners  of  a  lady.    I  saw  not  the  least  change  in  her  miod. 

(The  jury  expressed  a  desire  to  see  Mrs.  Cumming.  Dr.  Conolly  intimated  that 
she  was  very  ilL) 

Thomas  Evans  examined. — I  reside  at  Bassaleg;  I  am  a  dissenting  minister.  I 
act  as  a  house-ageot ;  have  done  so  for  many  years,  t  beoEune  acquainted  with 
Mrs.  Cumming  on  the  29th  of  September,  1849.  I  called  upon  her  to  collect  some 
manorial  rents ;  she  asked  me  the  amount,  and  paid  it  I  went  with  her  to  see  one 
of  her  tenants.  She  asked  for  his  rent ;  he  brought  the  money  out  She  said,  what 
is  the  income-tax,  and  took  the  pencil,  and  made  it  up,  to  deduct  out  of  the  rent; 
she  gave  him  a  receipt  George  (the  tenant)  said  his  rent  was  too  high  ;  she  asked 
about  the  produce,  and  the  price  of  the  cattle,  and  so  on.  She  asked  him  if  he  had 
not  had  some  repairs  lately  ?  he  said,  **  Yes,  Ma'am;  but  not  enongh."  She  went  with 
me  to  look  at  the  buildings.  She  then  went  to  see  my  house  (which  she  had  pro- 
posed to  hire  of  witness.)  She  went  over  everv  room;  she  took  the  house;  she 
remained  there  five  months.  I  showed  her  tne  tithe-commutation  map.  She 
pointed  out  to  me  her  farms  in  each  map.  She  then  turned  to  the  referring-book 
that  was  belongiDg  to  the  map,  and  looked  what  was  the  tithe  on  every  field,  and 
then  she  added  up  what  it  was  in  the  whole;  and  then  she  said:  '* Bother  the 
Church,  there  is  plenty  of  taxes  on  land,  without  paying  tithes,  and  the  Church 
ought  to  support  itself."  She  told  me  her  father  was  a  Dissenter.  She  showed  me 
some  woodland  on  the  map,  and  wanted  me  to  try  and  offer  it  to  some  gentlemen  in 
the  neighbourhood,  because  they  were  felling  timber  there  without  her  knowing  it 

(The  Commissioner,  accompanied  by  the  Jury,  Mr.  Petersdorff,  Mr.  James, 
and  two  short-hand  writers,  proceeded  to  visit  Mn.  Cumming — the  second 
examination^ 

Thomas  Evans  examination  resumed. — Mrs.  Cumming  authorised  me  to  sell 
some  timber,  and  I  was  to  deduct  my  rent  out  of  it ;  my  bill  would  state  exactly 
what  it  was.  I  was  with  her  going  over  the  estate  every  other  day  since  she  was 
there,  unless  it  was  a  very  wet  day ;  she  did  behave  like  a  lady,  and  I  never  saw 
anything  out  of  the  way.  I  heard  she  was  io  the  madhouse,  and  I  was  particular 
in  taking  notice  whether  I  could  find  anprthing  wrong  in  her  mind  or  not.  (Witness 
related  a  conversation  with  Mrs.  Cumming,  in  which  she  related  the  circumstances 
attending  her  confinement  in  the  asylum.)  She  told  me,  that  although  she  could 
not  prove  it,  she  had  reason  to  believe  one  of  her  daughters  had  tried  to  poison  her. 
She  told  me,  she  took  the  milk  and  it  was  magnesia  that  was  in  it  and  that  she 
offered  it  to  the  cats,  and  the  cats  refused  to  take  it ;  and  that  a  chicken,  in  the 
kitchen  drank  it  and  died.  She  went  several  times  to  my  chapel  and  heard  the 
children  sing.  She  gave  me  five  shillings  to  buy  small  books  to  reward  them. 
I  saw  her  write  a  letter  to  Mr.  Robert  Haynes  on  the  27th  of  November,  asking 
him  to  come  down  about  some  property.  One  day,  in  my  house  she  did  ask  me, 
(looking  through  the  window,  and  seeing  people  working  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river)  **  cannot  I  see  some  people  working  there?"  I  said,  "yes.  Ma'am."  •*  Is 
not  that  my  land  ?    What  busmess  have  they  got  to  do  vith  that  land  V    I  told 
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her,  I  tbooj^ht  that  Ebenezer  Jones  sold  an  acre  and  four  perchei  to  Mr.  Cnwdu^ 
Bailey,  and  she  said  that  she  had  never  authorized  him  to  do  sach  a  thing.  She 
said  to  me,  "  who  is  the  agent  of  Mr.  Bailey  ?"  and  I  said,  Mr.  Brewer;  and  she 
told  me,  then  will  you  go  to  Mr.  Brewer,  and  ask  him,  who  aothorixed  hxm  tt 
toach  my  land  ?  I  went  to  Mr.  Brewer,  and  told  Mrs.  Commin^  what  he  said.  Mr. 
Brewer  told  me  he  gave  Ebeneaer  Jones  6/.  to  come  up  to  London,  to  hay  tkii 
property  if  he  could ;  and  that  he  sent  three  letters  from  London  that  all  vat 
ready ;  that  Mrs.  Camming  was  willing  to  sell  the  land  for  50L^  and  gave  him  SL 
for  selling  it,  and  for  them  to  begin  when  they  liked  to  cut  the  land.  She  deniii 
this,  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Haynes.    (Mr.  James  read  the  letter; — 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  should  thank  yon  to  be  at  Newport  as  soon  as  possible,  as  they  an 
taking  away  the  land  on  every  side.  Surely  you  can  find  an  opportunity  to  come 
and  see  what  is  the  state,  &c.  If  you  will  inform  me  the  time,  or  more  propeil/ 
the  day,  I  will  be  there  to  meet  you.") 

She  wrote  the  whole  of  the  letter  herself. 

(The  witness  was  then  asked  several  questions  by  the  Commissioner  and  the 
Jury  concerning  the  value  of  the  property.) 

At  the  opening  of  the  proceedings  on  this  the  10th  day.  Sir  F.  Theswbe 
observed,  that  there  was  a  subject  to  which  he  ought  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Commissioner.  It  was  agreed,  he  said,  between  my  learned  friends  and  mysd^  at 
a  very  early  period  of  the  inquiry,  that  no  questions  should  be  put  to  the  "f^^tri 
gentlemen  of  this  description — '*  Having  heard  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  is  it  your 

opinion  upon  that  evidence  that is  or  is  not  of  unsound  mind  ?*'    The  oonae- 

quence  was  this,  that  their  daily  attendance  here  becomes  quite  nnneeesMrj, 
because  all  they  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  come  and  tell  us  what  interviewt 
they  had  with  Mrs.  Cumming,  and  what  is  their  opinion  as  the  result  of  thoM 
interviews.  Now,  we  know  that  their  time  is  extremely  valuable,  but  we  know, 
also,  that  the  expense  of  their  daily  attendance  must  be  very  considerable. 

Mr.  Seijeant  Wilkins. — Does  my  learned  friend  use  it  as  a  matter  of  legal 
objection  that  these  gentlemen  should  not  be  here  ?  If  so,  I  am  prepared  to  answer 
it  Ajid  when  my  learned  friend  talks  about  expense,  he  should  remember  I  law 
his  medical  men  here  day  after  day,  and  not  a  word  about  expense  was  urged.  If 
they  (the  medical  gentlemen)  have  been  here,  it  has  been  from  the  uncertainty  of 
the  time  at  which  they  may  be  called.  But  I  am  sure  there  is  no  objection  in  their 
being  here. 

Sir  F.  Thesioea. — Of  course,  there  can  be  no  legal  objection.  Sir  F.  Thesiger 
then  repeated  that  his  oljection  rested  on  the  score  of  expense. 

A  discussion  also  arose  between  the  Commissioner,  Jury,  and  Counsel,  as  to  the 
mode  and  time  of  visiting  Mrs.  Cumming.  A  juryman  wanted  to  know  wb^ther 
they  were  not  at  liberty  to  go  to  Mrs.  Cumming  without  counsel  on  either  aide. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Wilkins  said,  he  entreated  that  counsel  should  not  go.  The  Com- 
missioner felt  that  they  ought  to  go ;  that  the  lady's  evidence  was  part  of  the 
case,  both  of  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant.  Mr.  Serjeant  Wilkins  suggested,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  semblance  of  unfairness,  that  the  jury  should  visit  Mrs. 
Cumming  without  any  notice.  In  reference  to  this  subjt^t,  some  observationa 
were  also  made  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  servant  (Blake\  whose  appear- 
ance in  the  room  (at  the  time  the  jury  were  with  Mrs.  Cumming)  yesterday,  the 
Commissioner  said  he  was  bound  to  take  notice  of. 

Thomas  Evcuu,  examined. — At  the  time  that  Mrs.  Cumming  took  my  houses 
she  asked  me,  '*  What  will  you  charge  for  this  place?"  My  answer  was,  **  I  do 
not  know,  ma*am;  I  will  trust  to  your  honour."  Then  she  said  she  paid  Mrs. 
Phillips,  at  Newport,  1/.  15m.  a- week  for  two  rooms.  She  said  she  could  not  prove 
from  whence  it  (the  poison)  came;  that  she  sent  it  to  the  chemist  to  see  what  it 
was ;  but  that  she  did  believe  her  own  children  were  wicked  enough  to  put  it  in. 
I  made  no  inquiry  as  to  how  the  children  might  have  done  it. 

(It  was  here  observed  that  Dr.  Conolly  was  in  the  room.  Sir  F.  Thesiger  said, 
I  would  rather  that  Dr.  Conolly  should  not  be  here,  on  account  of  the  expense 
of  it.  It  was  intimated  that  Dr.  Conolly  had  no  idea  of  receiving  a  farthing.  Sir 
F.  Thesiger  then  said  there  could  be  no  objection  to  Dr.  ConoUy's  presence,  bnt 
requested  the  Commissioner  to  take  a  note  of  it) 

I  offered  3002.  for  one  lot  (of  the  ground  aold  ailerwards  to  Sir  C.  Moigan). 
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The  sale  had  been  advertised  in  the  Welsh  papers.  Fortj  or  fiftj  people  attended 
the  sale.    I  wanted  the  piece  for  a  coal-yard. 

ThomoM  George^  examiued. — (This  witness  not  speaking  English,  the  Ber.  Chan** 
eellor  Williams  was  sworn  as  interpreter).  Is  75  years  of  age.  Lives  at  the 
BlackhirdVnest,  a  farm  belonging  to  Mrs.  Cmnming.  First  saw  Mrs.  Camming 
when  she  came  to  his  farm  in  her  carriage.  (Witness  related  the  details  of  the 
interview  with  Mrs.  Camming  described  by  last  witness).  He  paid  Mrs.  Cam- 
ming his  rent  She  reckoned  the  income-tax  on  the  moneys,  and  said  how  nnoh 
remained  aAer  she  took  off  the  incomeotaz.  Witness  paid  her  that,  and  got  a 
receipt  (Mr.  Evans  and  witnets's  wife,  who  spoke  Eoglish,  aided  witness  in  his 
intercoarse  with  Mrs.  Commiog).  She  asked  him  if  he  oould  find  hay  and  straw 
for  her  horses.  He  supplied  her  with  provender  for  the  horses.  He  saw  her  on 
other  occasions.  He  coald  not  perceive  anything  the  matter  with  her ;  hot  he 
perceived  that  she  was  more  qaick  and  intelligent  than  himseUl 

EtUier  Blake,  not  sworn— examined  by  the  ComoaaiONxn. — (Esther  Blake  is 
the  servant  who  entered  the  room  when  Uie  jary  were  with  Birs.  Camming).  The 
Commissioner  asked  her  who  sent  her  into  the  room  ?  She  explained  that  on  the 
previoas  occasion  of  the  jary's  visit,  Mrs.  Camming  suffered  ineonvenienee,  and 
mrt.  Camming  wished  her  to  come  in  to  aik  her  to  Uke  a  little  refreshment  Sha 
did  not  come  in  to  interrapt  the  jarv  ;  she  shoold  be  sorry  to  treat  them  with  dis- 
respect The  Commissioner  said  that  by  so  acting  she  was  doing  that  which  was 
injarioas  to  Mrs.  Camming's  case.  Esther  Blake  repeated  that  sha  merely  went 
in  to  ask  her  to  take  a  little  refreshment,  thinking  she  required  it 

Richard  Mullock,  examined.  —  An  alderman  of  Newport;  has  been  mayor. 
Knew  Mrs.  Comming  in  1809.  She  was  then  Mim  Pritehard.  Saw  her  after  her 
marriage.  Saw  her  frequently  while  she  resided  at  Newport  I  remember  her  at 
Newport  with  her  danghters  when  quite  yonng.  I  saw  her  again  in  1849.  She 
called  several  times  at  my  house,  occasionally  on  business.  She  made  inquiries  as 
to  persons  that  were  old  inhabitants  of  Newport  whom  she  had  known.  I  aiked 
ber  as  to  her  daughters.  She  said  she  believed  they  were  well,  but  things  were 
not  so  pleasant  between  her  and  her  daughters.  I  was  not  then  aware  that  there 
had  been  any  question  about  Mrs.  Cumming^s  sanity.  I  observed  nothing  what- 
ever to  lead  me  to  suppose  she  was  of  unsound  mind.  She  appeared  to  possess  a 
rather  better  recollection  than  I  did  of  things  that  had  oecurred  forty  jreara  ago. 

Cross-examined. — I  am  a  shopkeeper.  I  did  not  visit  Mr.  Pritehard,  but  went 
occasionally  on  business. 

Re-ex»mined. — On  the  last  occasion  I  saw  Mrs.  Camming  at  least  half  a  doaen 
times.  On  each  of  these  occasions  she  conducted  herself  aa  she  had  done  on 
former  occasions. 

Miss  Mary  Hunt,  examined. — Formerly  a  milliner ;  now  retired  Arom  businesa. 
I  have  known  Mrs.  Cumming  many  years.  I  am  a  bad  hand  at  dates.  Cannot 
exactly  siy  how  long.  I  never  knew  much  of  Captain  Cumming.  I  remember, 
when  they  were  living  in  Ebury-street,  her  telling  me  ber  hnsband  was  in  diA- 
culties.  She  asked  me  to  take  in  her  letters,  which  I  did  for  some  years;  they 
were  addressed  in  my  name ;  it  was  only  the  letters  she  received  fh)m  Wales.  She 
said  Captain  Cumming  had  some  gambling  friends,  and  she  did  not  wish  them  to 
know  their  address.  They  knew  his  property  was  in  Wales.  When  she  was  at 
Maida-vale  she  was  not  friendijr  with  her  daughters.  I  always  eoosidered  her 
most  lady-like.  I  never  saw  her  intoxicated.  I  thought  her  most  particular  in  her 
house.  I  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing  her  up  to  the  time  of  the  last  inquisition  in 
1846.  Up  to  that  time  I  had  never  seen  anything  to  induce  me  to  think  her  of 
unsound  mind.  She  was  always  exact  in  her  accounts.  •  When  the  inquiry  at  tha 
Horns  Tavern  was  over,  I  accompanied  her  to  Mrs.  Hotchinson*Sb  (Witoeos  then 
referred  to  many  other  occasions  of  her  seeing  Mrs.  Cumming  since  1846.)  Mr. 
Grove,  of  Bond-street,  is  my  brother.  I  am  living  with  him.  I  have  seen  Mrs* 
Cumming  since  this  inquiry  began.  Mrs.  Cumming  sent  her  servant  to  say  she 
wisbcd  to  see  me  in  Stamford-street ;  that  was  somewhere  about  February  last. 
She  fcaid  Ebenezer  Jones  had  broken  into  her  room,  and  had  fHghtened  her  very 
much.  I  think  she  said  he  came  to  take  her  to  prison  for  peijury;  he  took  wmt 
policemen.  She  said  it  was  throogh  their  (Mrs.  Inae*s)  eonnexion.  She  said  she 
did  not  intend  staying  there  longer  than  ahe  coold  get  somewhere  else  to  be  sconre. 
She  thought  Mr.  Ince's  paopla  wvra  watehing  ter.    On  OM  otatmim  dka  fold  ■• 
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Mrs.  Ince  had  been  to  see  her  while  she  was  at  Mrs.  Oldfield's.  She  taid  she  bad 
received  her  quietly,  because  she  (Mrs.  Cumming)  wished  to  deceive  her.  She 
did  not  wish  Mrs.  Ince  to  know  she  was  in  a  passion  with  her,  or  anjthing  of  that 
sort.  She  asked  me  if  I  knew  of  any  place  in  the  country  where  she  coiud  go  to 
set  out  of  her  way ;  she  thought  Mrs.  Ince  was  plotting  against  her.  She  had  aa 
idea  that  this  would  occur  which  has  happened.  I  have  known  Mrs.  Cammhur 
fuU  25  years.  I  did  not  hear  that  Mrs.  Cumming  had  made  a  will  in  my  favour 
tiU  it  was  mentioned  in  court  (Chancery)  two  months  ago.  Before  that  time  I  had 
not  Uie  slightest  notion  that  Mrs.  Cumming  had  left  me  a  farthing.  I  gave  my 
evidence  at  the  last  inquiry  at  the  Horns  Tavern  (1846). 

Cross-examined. — I  am  prepared  positively  to  state  that  I  did  not,  apon  the  last 
inquiry,  say  that  I  had  not  seen  Mrs.  Cumming  for  six  or  seven  years.  I  have 
always  found  her  exactly  the  same  during  the  whole  course  of  those  yean  (S5 
or  28).  I  do  not  know  anybody  whose  conduct  throughout  has  changed  so  little. 
She  was  always  neat  in  her  person.  Her  house  always  clean.  She  was  always 
fond  of  cats.  When  she  was  at  Maida-vale  she  spoke  of  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Hooper,  who  was  always  rather  a  favourite  of  mine,  and  I  wished  to  make  them 
friends;  and  Mrs.  Hooper  was  confined,  I  think,  with  her  second  child;  and  I 
always  said  what  I  could  to  make  them  friendly.  I  thought  they  were  a  very 
united  family  till  the  marriage.  She  was  very  much  annoyed  about  Mr.  Hooper's 
marriage,  and  never  liked  Mr.  Ince.  She  appeared  very  much  to  regret  that 
differences  had  arisen  between  her  and  her  daughters.  I  saw  her  several  times  in 
Belgrave-place.  She  was  the  same — lady>likc,  clean.  I  think  I  did  not  go  into 
her  bed-room  (there).  I  went  with  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  Mrs.  Cumming  from  the 
Horns  after  the  Commission.     I  had  not  known  ]Mrs.  Hutchinson  before. 

By  the  Commissionkr. — When  she  got  out  of  the  carriage,  and  was  in  Mrs. 
Hutchinson's  room  (after  coming  from  the  Horos),  she  was  vexed  about  having 
come  to  some  arrangement,  that  she  had  agreed  to  the  papers,  or  something  doing 
away  with  the  trial,  because  she  thought  she  might  not  have  been  brought  in 
insane.  —  Can  you  remember  any  other  circumstances  that  you  think  might  lead 
her  to  dislike  her  daughters  ?  Mrs.  Cumming  has  told  me  she  has  been  vexed 
about  one  thing  or  another.  Once  she  was  very  vexed  about  that  plate  and  silver 
that  Mrs.  Ince  was  to  have  bought  for  her.  I  understood  Mrs.  Cumming  she  gave 
Mrs.  Ince  some  money  to  buy,  1  think,  some  family  plate  for  her,  and  she  was 
Texed  she  did  not  get  the  things  she  expected  to  have.  —  I  saw  her  about  ten  days 
ago.  She  remembered  things  a  good  deal  better  than  I  did.  She  was  very  much 
worse  in  health  than  when  I  saw  her  before.  She  complained.  She  said  it  was 
all  Mrs.  Ince  and  Mr.  Jones's  doing  that  she  was  dragged  about  so.  When  she 
was  at  the  Horns  Tavern  she  complained  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ince  and  Mr.  Hooper, 
not  of  Mrs.  Hooper.  —  Have  you  ever  heard  her  speak  of  her  grandchildren? 
No.  I  have  tried  to  make  her  friends  with  them  because  of  her  grandchildren ; 
and  Mrs.  Hooper*s  little  girl  is  so  like  her  grandmamma  that  I  was  in  hopes  they 
would  have  been  friends.  I  think,  if  she  had  been  left  quite  alone  after  she  came 
from  the  Horns  Tavern,  in  course  of  time  she  might  have  been  brought  round  by 
friendship,  and  that. 

A  JuRYSiAN.— How  do  you  mean,  left  alone?  I  mean  if  Mr.  Ince*s  people  had 
not  annoyed  her. 

Eliza  Eosina  Cookcj  examined. — The  wife  of  Mr.  Cooke,  wine-merchant,  of 
Cannon-street.  I  became  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Cumming  in  1846  at  Mrs.  Hut- 
ehinson*s,  whom  I  had  known  for  some  years  previous.  I  visited  her  on  many 
occasions.  She  always  behaved  in  a  most  ladylike,  rational  way.  I  have  seen  her 
preside  in  her  own  house.  I  have  seen  her  make  purchases.  She  made  them  as  a 
shrewd,  intelligent  woman.  Her  house  has  always  been  in  good  order  whenever 
I  have  visited  her.  I  have  allowed  my  daughter  to  stay  there  for  ten  days.  I 
think  she  is  perfectly  rational  and  of  sound  mind. 

Cross-examined. — She  never  spoke  to  me  about  a  will.  She  never  said  any- 
thing to  me  about  the  poison. 

By  the  Commissioner. — She  was  always  quite  calm  when  she  spoke  about  her 
daughters.     I  never  saw  her  excited. 

Leopold  FischeU  examined :  A  commission  agent,  living  in  Fenchurch -street, 
the  son-in-law  of  the  last  witness.— I  became  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Cumming  in 
January,  1848.  I  visited  her  several  times.  She  presided  at  the  head  of  the  table 
as  a  lady  generally  does.    She  is  as  sane,  I  should  think,  as  I  am. 
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James  Kelly  examined  :  A  fly-proprietor  in  St.  John's  Wood. — I  was  coachman 
to  Mrs.  Camming  from  the  19ih  of  April  to  the  12th  October,  1850.  There  were 
four  cats.  I  have  seen  them  in  eyery  room  in  the  house,  and  in  the  garden.  I 
have  had  money  from  Mrs.  Cumming  to  pay  bills  with.  I  gave  the  receipts  to 
her.  She  was  particular  in  seeing  they  were  correct.  I  nerer  saw  her  behave  in 
any  way  irrational. 

Esther  Blake,  examined :  A  nurse  in  the  service  of  Mrs.  Camming  since  she 
came  from  Efifra  Hali. — I  had  been  in  her  employ  before,  last  April  twelvemonths. 
Mrs.  Gumming  engaged  me  herself.  I  was  with  her  three  months.  At  times  she 
conld  not  be  otherwise  than  dirty,  her  illness  was  so  great  She  was  very  sorry 
for  it.  Mrs.  Cumming  gave  all  the  orders.  She  never  paid  any  bills  without 
having  a  receipt  at  the  time.  If  there  was  a  halfpenny  or  a  penny  not  quite 
correct,  she  would  point  it  out.  The  cnts  were  not  confined  to  her  room.  A 
charwoman  came  sometimes.  The  house  was  cleaned  Uiroughnnt.  The  carpets 
were  beat.  She  particularly  desired  me  to  let  no  one  into  the  house  without 
taking  their  name  up  into  the  l)«d-room.  There  was  a  person  came  to  the  house. 
I  think  sbe  told  me  her  name  was  loee.  I  judged  her  to  be  Mrs.  Cumming'e 
daughter,  because  she  was  rather  like  her.  1  described  her  to  Mrs.  Cumming. 
She  said:  *'  By  no  means  let  my  daughters  into  my  house — they  will  take  me  to  the 
madhouse,  as  they  did  before."  When  Mrs.  Cumming  returned  firom  ECFra  Hall 
■he  was  very  ill  indeed.  She  complained  of  pain  in  her  limbs,  and  the  treatment 
she  had  received.  She  said  she  was  dragged  from  her  house  like  a  felon.  She 
has  mended  by  degrees  since  her  return,  but  for  some  time  after  she  came  fit)m  the 
asylum  I  was'  very  doubtfnl  whether  she  would  ever  recover  again.  She  is  rather 
of  a  bad  temper.  I  could  not  mention  any  instance  that  I  thought  her  in  vij  way 
insane. 

Cross-examined. — 3Irs.  Moore  called  almost  every  day.  Mr.  Haynes  did  not 
come  without  being  sent  for.     I  never  heard  her  say  anything  about  poison. 

By  Mr.  Seijeant  Wilkins. — During  this  last  time  a  great  many  medical  men 
have  visited  her.  I  should  think  ten  or  twelve.  After  their  examinations  she  has 
appeared  very  much  fatigued. 

By  the  Commissioner. — I  gave  her  a  little  sherry  and  water  or  port  wine 
warmed,  sometimes  every  half  hour.  I  do  not  think  any  medical  man  has  stopped 
more  than  twenty  minutes.    I  have  always  been  in  the  room. 

Charles  Crane,  examined. — Was  coachman  to  Mrs.  Cumming  in  December, 
1850.  I  remember  Mary  Uainey.  She  was  not  of  a  mild  disposition — very  yiolent. 
I  know  that  she  was  acquainted  with  John  Hickey,  an  Irishman.  Hickey|s 
daughters  came  shortly  after.  Before  this  Mary  Rainey  came  into  the  house,  it 
was  very  quiet.  As  soon  as  she  came,  there  was  nothing  else  but  disturbances. 
The  night  before  removing  to  Howley  Villa,  I  remember  Mrs.  Camming  ringing 
the  bell.  Me  and  Mary  Rainey  both  went  np.  Rainey  went  up  in  her  clogs. 
Mrs.  Cumming  said,  she  thought  it  was  improper.  I  had  not  heard  of  any  scream 
or  cry  from  Mrs.  Cumming  before  that  I  consider  Mary  Rainey's  conduct  to 
Mrs.  Cumming  otherwise  than  respectful.  I  have  heard  Mrs.  Cumming  order 
Mary  Rainey  and  likewise  Mrs.  Hickey's  daughters  to  clean  up  the  cats'  dirt,  and 
they  told  her  they  would  not.  Mary  Rainey  has  offsred  me  money  twice  to  go  to 
Mrs.  Ince*s.  Before  Mary  Rainey  came,  the  cats  were  allowed  to  go  all  over  the 
house.  I  have  seen  her  drive  them  np  stairs  again.  I  remember  one  Friday  night, 
when  the  police  came,  I  was  sitting  in  the  kitchen  with  Mary  Rainey.  Mrs. 
Camming  rang,  and  Rainey  answered  it.  Shortly  after,  I  heard  a  scream  of 
murder.  I  ran  up  stairs.  Mary  Rainey  was  in  Mrs.  Camminff's  room — the  table 
was  knocked  over.  Mary  Rainey  was  in  a  great  passion.  Mrs.  Cumming  told 
me  to  request  Mary  Rainey  to  know  what  her  wages  were,  and  she  gave  me  the 
money  to  pay  her,  and  send  her  out  of  the  house  directly.  She  said  that  Mary 
Rainey  had  been  ilUtreating  her.  She  refused  to  take  her  money.  We  came  down 
stairs.  Mrs.  Cumming  rang  the  bell  a  third  time.  She  went  np  stairs.  I  heard 
Mrs.  Camming  **cry  out"  again.  I  met  Mary  Rainey  coming  down  stairs.  I  let 
the  policemen  in.  They  went  np  stairs.  They  knocked  at  the  door,  and  Mri, 
Cumming.  I  believe,  refused  to  open.  They  asked  her  for  what  reason.  She  said, 
because  she  had  been  ill-treated  by  the  female  servant.  The  police  got  oat  on  the 
leads,  and  got  through  the  window.  He  stambied  into  her  room.  ^^^J  RuMJ 
fetched  a  small  tool  to  open  the  door.    Alter  the  poUoemaa  left,  Mrs.  Onmmiqg 
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requested  me  to  stay  in  the  room,  because  sbe  was  afraid  to  be  left  akne  wkh 
Mary  Raiuey.  During  all  the  time  I  was  with  Mrs.  Gumming  I  nerer  saw  aaj- 
thing  to  induce  me  to  suppose  she  was  insane. 

Gross-examin«d. — I  took  a  note  from  Mrs.  Oumming  to  Mr.  Tbome,  and  Mr. 
Thome  came.  I  recollect  on  Saturday  evening  being  sent  for  to  her  bed-rooa 
while  she  wrote  a  note  to  Mr.  Longman.  She  told  me  that  that  note  was  to  tdl 
Mr.  Longman  to  take  the  carriage  and  horses  and  keep  them  uotil  she  paid  htm 
what  she  owed  him.  I  took  the  carriage  and  horses  to  Mr.  Longman's.  —  Do  jo« 
mean  to  say  she  did  not  inquire  afterwards  what  you  had  done  with  the  carnage 
and  horses?  Not  to  me.  Mary  BLainey  told  her  she  had  said  so.  I  was  Mt 
desired  on  the  morning  after  the  occuirence  with  the  policemen  to  go  to  Mr. 
Thoroe*s.    Mary  Rainey  did  not  tell  me. 

This  witness  underwent  a  very  long  cross-ezaminatton  about  his  occupation,  tke 
wages  he  had  from  Mrs.  Oumming,  whetiier  he  had  seen  Mr.  Haynes,  &c 

Did  you  ever  go  to  Mr.  Inee  and  speak  about  Mrs.  Comming?  I  went  thera 
once.  —  Did  you  say  upon  that  occasion  that  she  was  as  mad  as  a  March  bare  ?  I 
did  not.  (The  witness  s  attention  was  then  directed  to  the  two  policemen  who 
bad  been  called  on  the  other  side  (Parsons  and  Richards.)  —  Did  not  you  say  to 
tiiose  policemen  that  she  was  as  mad  as  a  March  hare  ?  No,  I  did  not.  I  afaoaht 
not  like  to  swear  I  did  not 

Re-examined. — I  know  those  two  policemen.  I  do  not  know  that  tiiey  are 
acquaintances  of  Mrs.  Rainey.  I  will  swear  I  did  not  say  to  them  that  Birs. 
Gumming  was  as  mad  as  a  March  hsre.  It  was  Mary  Rainey  who  took  me  to 
Mr.  luce's ;  Mrs.  Hickey  went  with  us.  I  did  not  afterwsrds  go  to  Mr.  Jones's,  a 
solicitor  in  Sloane-street ;  they  wanted  me  to  call,  but  I  never  went  (The  witnes^s 
conversation  with  Mr.  luce  was  objected  to  by  Sir  F.  Thesiger.)  I  had  never 
seen  Mr.  Haynes  before  I  went  to  him,  the  night  when  Mrs.  Gumming  sent  me,  in 
consequence  of  Mary  Rainey's  violeuce. 

By  the  Gommissionbii. — Was  in  Mr.  Lucas's  employ  before  he  went  to  Mrs. 
Gumming.    Never  told  him  he  was  driving  a  mad  woman. 

Mr,  Stephen  Hutchinson^  examined :  A  civil  engineer,  and  proprietor  of  the 
Bromley  Gas  Works. — I  have  known  Mrs.  Gumming  for  twenty  years.  I  have 
visited  her  and  her  husband  at  their  various  residences.  They  have  visited  me.  I 
remember  a  party  at  my  house  in  1844,  at  which  Mrs.  Ince  attended.  I  remember 
the  time  Mrs.  Gumming  was  taken  to  the  asylum ;  a  few  evenings  before  that  she 
had  taken  tea  with  my  fiimily.  On  that  occasion  she  conducted  herself  as  a  rationsl 
being.  Up  to  that  time  I  bad  never  discovered  anything  to  induce  me  to  suspect 
unsoundness  of  mind.  A  few  evenings  after  this  Mr.  Driver,  Mr.  Ince's  assistant, 
came  to  my  place.  I  ascertained  from  him  that  Mrs.  Gumming  had  been  removed 
to  a  lunatic  asylum.  In  the  summer  of  1846, 1  spent  some  time  on  the  continent: 
on  my  return  I  was  summoned  to  attend  the  inqaisition.  The  matter  was  arranged 
befbre  I  was  called  upon  to  give  evidence.  I  was  named  as  one  of  the  trustees 
under  that  arrangement,  on  l^balf  of  Mrs.  Gumming,  and  approved  of  by  Birs. 
Inee.  I  heard  the  commissioner,  opon  that  occasion,  tell  Mrs.  Gumming  that  she 
waa  a  free  agent  I  took  her  home  in  my  carriage  to  Vauxhall.  She  remained  in 
my  house  several  months.  She  was  very  ill  at  that  time,  and  was  constantly 
attended  by  one  of  my  servants,  by  a  medical  man,  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson.  It  was 
in  the  early  part  of  1847, 1  first  heard  that  Mrs.  Gumming  had  made  a  wilL  I  was 
informed  (by  Mr.  Haynes)  that  I  was  to  be  one  of  the  trustees  under  that  will.  I 
said  I  would  decline  it,  as  I  had  more  than  I  could  attend  to  of  my  own  business. 
In  1847, 1  had  several  conversations  with  Mrs.  Gumming.  I  endeavoured  to  persuada 
her  to  carry  out  the  agreement  which  had  been  made  at  the  Horns  Tavern.  I  was 
present  upon  an  occasion  when  Mr.  Petersdorff,  Mr.  Southgate,  and  Mr.  Ha3mef 
were  present  with  Mrs.  Gumming.  The  parties  then  present  did  all  they  could  to 
persuade  Mrs.  Gumming  to  carry  out  the  arrangement.  She  said  she  was  deter- 
mined never  to  carry  it  out  (that  was  the  2nd  November,  1846.)  I  consider  Mrs. 
Gumming  self-willed.  I  saw  Mrs.  Gumming  in  1847,  1848, 1849,  1850.  She  has 
been  several  times  to  my  house  at  Bromley.  In  1 850,  I  saw  her,  by  her  desire, 
at  St  John's  Wood.  She  told  me  she  considered  Mr.  Haynes  was  neglecting  her 
basiness,  and  therefore  she  thought  she  would  employ  some  other  gentleman,  and 
wished  me  to  look  into  her  affisirs,  as  she  was  short  of  money.  I  have  known  Mr. 
Hajnea  ainee  the  eommiiston  in  184^1  not  before.    I  went  to  Mr.  Haynes  to  see 
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what  state  her  affiun  were  m.  I  got  firom  him  aa  adTtnee  of  lOOL  She  came  to 
my  house  in  Stamfbrd-street,  in  Fehmary  (1851).  She  said  she  was  in  fear  o€ 
bong  again  taken  to  an  asyloniv  and  that  was  the  reason  she  had  left  the  Qneen's- 
mad.  She  said  she  considered  there  was  a  conspiracy  going  on  with  her  serrant^ 
Balney.  She  begged  that  none  of  her  family  might  he  admitted.  I  saw  her  next 
ad  Worthing,  in  September.  Upon  that  oeoaaion  she  had  jnst  reeeived  a  report 
from  the  Lunatic  Commissioners  declining  to  interfnre,  having  examined  some  of 
the  medical  gentlemen.  She  was  Tery  moch  pleased  that  she  was  tne  flrom  her 
fhmily.  I  did  not  see  her  again  till  I  saw  her  at  the  Loodon  Bridge  Railway 
tcrmtnns,  in  the  enstodj  of  the  keepers  of  Effira  HalL  It  appeared  to  me  that  more 
Tiolenoe  was  nsed  than  was  necessary.  She  screamed.  Iwing  the  twenty  years 
Hi  my  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Camming,  I  haTe  never  seen  or  heard  anything  to 
iadnce  me  to  doabt  the  soundness  of  her  mind. 

Cross-examined. — (The  witness  was  questianed  as  to  the  reason  for  his  leaving 
Ae  YanxhaU  Gas  Works. — Had  there  been  no  complaint  about  the  aoeounis? 
The  witness  was  engineer,  and  had  no  aeoounts  or  books  to  keep.  Witness  started 
the  Gas  Meter  Company,  which  was  now  being  wound  upw  He  prcjeeted  tibs 
Monetary  Loan  Company.  He  did  not  know  where  Mn.  Cumming's  furniture  watf 
semoved  to  firom  Herbert  Villa.  Mrs.  Camming  took  a  house  belmiging  to  witnei* 
4it  Oxford-terrace,  Old  Kent-road.  The  furniture  was  eventually  removed  there* 
The  rent  was  £38  a-year.  She  had  it  for  half  a-year.  Witness  was  paid  the  rent 
in  an  account,  including  other  items,  hj  Mr.  Haynes:  did  not  know  the  amount.) 

Re-examined. — Witness  never  received  any  pecuniary  favours  from  Mrs.  Cob* 
ning  in  his  life. 

(The  account  was  produced.  It  amounted  to  S7L  178.  It  included  15L  for  rent 
of  house  in  Oxford-terrace ;  the  remainder  for  varioos  fums  txpeuded  for  Mif. 
Curnming.) 

Mrs.  Searah  Hutchinson,  examined:  The  wifo  of  the  laftwitneis. — ^I  have  knows 
Mrs.  Curnming  upwards  of  twenty  years.  (The  evidence  of  this  witness  waa  the 
same  as  that  of  the  last,  down  to  the  date  of  the  commiasioo,  1846.)  I  went  to  aeo 
Mrs.  Camming  in  the  asylum  at  York  House.  I  got  in  by  mere  accident  I  had 
applied  for  an  order ;  it  was  refused.  I  went  to  the  asylum  a  second  time,  and  wa« 
lerased  admittance.  I  was  examined  at  the  last  commissioo.  Mrs.  Oumauag 
aeeompanied  me  home,  at  her  request.  She  made  up  her  aodnd  immediately  not 
to  eany  out  the  arrangement  1  tried  to  persuade  her  to  enter  into  it  I  saw  Mn» 
Cummiog  at  the  Queen's-road,  when  liary  Rainey  waa  Uiere.  Mrs.  Curnming 
eomplained  that  she  did  not  do  her  bidding.  I  myself  observed  that  her  conduet 
was  msolent.  Mrs.  Camming  expressed  her  susptciona  that  Blary  Rainey  waa  in 
connexion  with  her  family.  She  came  to  my  house  again  at  net  own  requeil» 
about  5th  February,  1851.  She  gave  as  a  reason  that  she  thought  they  would 
•oome  and  take  her  away  to  an  asylum,  as  they  had  done  before.  A  few  da^  after 
that  Ebenezer  Jones  came  to  my  house  with  some  policemen.  Mrs.  Cumnung  was 
very  ill.  It  was  made  known  to  Mr.  Jones  that  she  waa  very  ill.  NotwithMnd- 
ing  that  he  burst  open  the  door  of  the  bed-room,  and  gave  her  into  the  custody  of 
the  police.  Mrs.  Uiekey  came  with  the  police.  A  few  days  after  Mrs.  luce  came* 
Her  nafoe  was  sent  up  to  Mrs.  Cumming.  She  sent  her  servant  to  den^  her.  Mn« 
Ince  did  not  go  away ;  she  kept  knocking  at  the  door.  Mrs.  Cummug  told  mm 
afterwards  that  the  warrant  before  Mr.  a'&ekett  was  dismissed.  This  proeeeding 
of  Mrs.  iDce  and  Mr.  Jones  alarmed  Mrs.  Cumming  very  much  $  she  wished  to 
•diange  her  residence;  she  went  to  Mrs.  Oldfield's.  Mrs.  Cumming  herself  gave 
the  order  to  remove  her  ftimiture  (Arom  Herbeit  Villa.)  It  is  the  same  fumiture 
that  is  in  her  house  now.  I  saw  Mrs.  Comming  at  Mrs.  Oldfield's;  she  stated  to 
me  that  Mrs.  Ince  had  followed  the  servant  up,  and  rushed  into  the  room.  She 
ran  to  her,  and  put  her  arms  round  her  neck.  She  was  very  much  alarmed,  and 
thought  she  would  do  her  some  bodily  harm.  (Witness  conversed  with  Mrs. 
<3umming  afterwards  upon  that  interview.)  She  said  that  flrom  her  own  observa- 
tion, she  saw  Mrs.  Ince  take  notes  of  everything  about  the  room,  which  created 
great  alarm  in  her  mind.  She  did  not  think  she  intended  to  be  so  friendly  aa  sho 
pretended  to  be.  The  foUowiag  day,  or  a  day  or  two  after,  I  waa  at  Mn.  Cnm- 
ming's,  and  dnriog  the  time  I  was  there,  Mrs.  Ince  and  Mrs.  Hooper,  and  several 
others,  came  to  the  door ;  Uiey  were  traversing  the  street  opposite,  and  n>eakiag  to 
aeveral  persons.    Mrs.  Coasming  pointed  them  oot  to  ■•  hMielt     Thsy  nu§. 
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The  message  came  up  while  I  was  there,  and  Mrs.  Commiog  desired  me  to  write 
a  note  to  say  she  would  not  Among  the  persons  I  saw  with  Mrs.  Hooper  and 
Mrs.  loce,  was  a  policeman.  After  this  Mrs.  Cnmming  again  expressed  a  desire 
to  get  away.  She  requested  me  to  get  from  Miss  Hunt  an  address  at  SonthaU. 
She  went  there  for  a  month.  I  next  saw  her  at  Worthing.  She  pasised  there 
under  the  name  of  Cleveland.  She  said  that  her  daughters  were  pursuing  her,  and 
she  wished  to  change  her  name  on  that  account  I  was  present  on  one  occasion, 
when  Mrs.  Gumming  expressed  her  delight  at  being  declared  a  free  agent  by  the 
Commissioners.  She  accordingly  went  to  Brighton  and  resumed  her  own  name. 
I  did  not  see  her  at  Brighton  until  the  28th  October,  when  she  was  again  appre- 
bended.  When  I  arrived  there  I  found  Reveral  persons  in  the  parlour — some 
police.  Mrs.  Gumming  was  in  her  bed-room :  she  was  very  much  agitated.  She 
said  some  gentlemen  had  been  into  the  room,  and  had  been  asking  her  questions, 
and  she  hardly  knew  what  she  had  said — ^that  they  had  broken  open  her  door.  She 
was  in  continual  alarm.  She  expected  to  he  forced  away  every  minute.  On  the 
following  day  (Wednesday)  Dr.  Hale  saw  her.  On  Thursday  Dr.  King  called. 
He  came  to  the  door  (of  Mrs.  Gummiog's  room)  and  demanded  admittance.  Mrs^ 
Gumming  told  him  she  had  seen  her  own  medical  man,  and  dfd  not  want  any  more 
advice.  Dr.  King  said  if  she  did  not  open  the  door  he  would  brinc^  the  police. 
Immediately  after  that  the  door  was  forced  open.  Dr.  King,  the  policeman,  Mr. 
Chase,  the  superintendent,  a  female  keeper,  and  several  others  came  in.  Dr.  King 
ordered  her  immediately  to  get  ready.  He  said  he  had  the  Lord  Chancellor's 
power  to  take  any  body  into  custody  who  interfered.  He  was  very  rough.  I  saw 
Mr.  Turner.  Mrs.  Gumming  asked  Dr.  King  where  be  was  going  to  take  her  to. 
He  said  to  an  asylum,  and  she  would  know  when  she  arrived.  When  I  requested 
them  to  tell  me,  they  gave  me  a  wrong  address.  She  said  she  had  never  been  on. 
the  railway  before,  and  was  much  alarmed.  I  saw  her  when  they  brought  her  on 
the  platform  (at  the  station.)  They  dragged  her — she  had  not  a  foot  on  the  ground; 
she  appeared  suffering  much.  During  the  whole  time  I  offered  no  obstacle.  I. 
applied  at  Effra  Hall  next  day  to  see  Mrs.  Gumming.  I  was  refused.  I  saw  her 
on  the  evening  when  she  left  the  asylum.  About  a  week  before  this  inquiry,  I 
again  saw  her  by  permission  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  It  was  during  the  time 
she  was  at  my  house,  in  May,  1847,  I  first  heard  about  a  will.  She  was  very  ill ; 
she  expected  to  die.  She  requested  me  to  write  to  Mr.  Haynes  for  his  attendance. 
Mr.  Haynes  had  an  interview  with  her.  After  that  interview  he  told  me  my  hus- 
band was  to  be  one  of  the  executors.  He  did  not  tell  me  she  had  left  me  or  my 
&mily  anything.  My  husband  refused  to  act.  The  first  time  I  heard  the  contents 
of  the  will  was  not  until  the  last  twelve  months ;  that  was  the  time  when  Mrs. 
Gumming  consulted  Thome. 

Gross-examined. — She  said  she  had  employed  Mr.  Thome  because  she  thought 
Mr.  Haynes  was  neglecting  her  business.  About  the  latter  end  of  the  year  she 
began  to  be  suspicious  about  Mr.  Thome,  because  he  would  not  return  her  papers. 
I  remember  Mr.  Thorne  coming  to  my  house  in  January,  1851,  while  Mrs.  Gum- 
ming was  there.  He  told  me  he  was  her  solicitor.  I  did  not  refuse  him  ;  Mrs. 
Gumming  refused.  I  wrote  a  letter  at  Mrs.  Gumming's  request  Mr.  Haynes  had 
been  with  her ;  but  many  days  before.  I  was  a  music-mistress  for  a  short  thne.  I 
taught  the  Misses  Gumming.  No  will  was  ever  executed  in  my  parlour.  Mrs. 
Gumming  never  told  me  about  the  execution  of  a  will.  She  only  told  me  my 
husband  was  executor. 

By  the  Commissioner. — I  came  in  the  same  train,  not  in  the  same  carriage,  with 
Mrs.  Gumming,  from  Brighton.  The  parties  promised  Watson,  her  servant,  should 
go  with  her;  but  they  would  not  let  any  one  go.  Mrs.  Gumming  is  very  much 
weaker  in  bodily  health  of  late.  —  Q.  You  tell  us  you  think  this  lady's  memory  is  not. 
so  good  as  it  was?  A.  Only  since  she  has  been  at  Effra  Hall.  Before  that  I  had  not 
observed  any  change  in  her. 

Mr,  Robert  Crooht  Romaey^  examined. — A  solicitor.  I  acted  as  the  agent  for 
Mr.  Turaley,  of  Gornhill,  in  the  conduct  of  the  prosecution  against  Mrs.  Gumming 
for  perjury.  On  the  1 1th  of  Februarv,  1851, 1  received  a  note  from  Ebenezer 
Jones,  requesting  me  to  attend  at  Mr.  Turnley's  office,  to  receive  instructions.  I 
went  in  with  Ebenezer  Jones,  and  there  we  met  Mr.  luce  and  Mr.  Tumley's 
clerk.  ^  We  then  discussed  the  mode  of  carrying  on  the  prosecution  against  Mrs*. 
Camming.    A  written  case  was  pat  into  my  hand.    (Sir  F.  Thesioeb  here  inter^ 
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posed.  He  contended  that  what  took  place  at  the  interview  in  Mr.  Turnley's 
offices  was  irrelevant.  A  discussion  ensued.  Mr.  Serjeant  Wilkins  urged  that  Sir 
F.  Thesiqer  in  opening  bis  address  to  the  jury,  endeavoured  to  make  it  appear  that 
Mrs.  Cumming's  conduct  was  so  irrational  in  regard  to  her  children  as  to  amount 
to  a  delusion;  and  it  had  been  represented  throughout  the  whole  case,  that  her 
children  bad  behaved  towards  her  with  uniform  kindness;  he  apprehended  if  he 
could  show,  which  he  could  do,  that  her  children  took -part  in  this  transaction,  it  was 
important  evidence.  Sir  F.  Thesiger  replied  that  it  could  only  be  evidence  if  proved 
to  have  been  commuuicated  to  Mrs.  Cumming.  The  Commissioner  decided  that 
the  evidence  must  be  confined  to  what  took  place  in  Mrs.  Cumming's  presence,  or 
to  what  was  commuuicated  to  her.  The  evidence  of  this  witness  was  consequently 
excluded.) 

James  OldJieUj  examined. — A  clerk  at  the. London  Monetary  Company.  Lives 
at  6,  Edge  ware -road;  has  lived  there  all  his  life.  Saw  Mrs.  Cumming  in  the 
beginning  of  1851,  at  Upper  Stamford-street.  I  went  there  to  get  bail  for  Mrs. 
Cumming  on  this  charge  of  perjury.  I  found  two  policemen  there,  and  Ebenezer 
Jones  came  in.  I  was  there  when  the  police  forced  open  the  door.  I  heard 
Mrs.  Cumming  scream. 

(The  Commissioner  here  addressed  Dr.  Hale  upon  the  subject  of  a  letter  which 
he  had  received,  signed  by  the  medical  witnesses,  complaining  of  their  exclusion 
from  the  court.  The  Comsiissioner  stated  that  they  were  sent  out  of  court  by 
those  who  subpoenaed  them.  He  was  quite  sure  they  meant  no  disrespect.  He 
had  no  jurisdiction.  He  said  it  was  the  practice  for  all  witnesses  to  be  excluded,, 
except  by  consent.  IJe  referred  to  the  Times  of  Saturday,  where  there  was  a 
discussion  upon  this  question.  He  did  so  because  he  was  aware  that  medical 
gentlemen  might  feel  their  exclusion  not  quite  courteous.  Dr.  Hale  observed  that 
several  medical  gentlemen  were  under  that  impression.  Sir  F.  Thesioer  disavowed 
any  intention  ot  offering  any  slight,  and  repeated  his  argument,  which  has  beea 
already  stated.  Dr.  Hale  stated  that  medical  gentlemen  in  the  habit  of  attending 
Commissions  believed  this  was  the  first  time  such  a  thing  had  been  insisted  on. 
The  Commissioner  said  he  had  bimself  ^iven  that  excuse  for  what  was  stated.) 

The  witness's  examination  was  resumed. — The  police  remained  in  the  house  some 
hours.  The  next  duy  1  attended  to  give  bail  at  the  police  court.  Mrs.  Hickey 
was  there,  and  Ebenezer  Jones;  they  left  the  court  together.  A  day  or  two  after 
that  I  saw  Mrs.  Cumming  with  Mr.  Haynes.  Siie  talked  of  changing  her  resi- 
dence. She  came  to  my  house,  and  remained  from  March  till  June.  I  came  home 
one  day  and  found  Mrs.  I  nee  there.  Mr.  Haynes  was  there;  he  sent  for  me  to 
witness  what  passed.  1  heard  Mrs.  Ince  complaining  of  Mr.  Haynes  for  keeping 
her  away  from  her  mother.  Mr.  Haynes  said  he  was  there  by  Mrs.  Cumming's 
own  desire.  Mrs.  Cumming  said  it  was  so.  She  complained  of  Mrs.  Ince  placing 
her  in  York  House.  Mrs.  Ince  was  very  much  excited.  She  was  iu  a  passion. 
When  Mrs.  Cumming  complained  of  her  having  put  her  in  York  House,  Mrs* 
Ince  said,  '*  iMr.  Haynes  placed  you  there,  mamma,  and  we  got  you  out."  Two  or 
three  days  after  that  I  remember  Mrs.  luce  calling  again  to  see  her  mother.  I 
was  not  present.  The  day  after  this,  when  I  came  home  at  half-past  four,  Mrs. 
Ince  atid  Mrs.  Hooper  were  at  the  door  with  a  policeman,  and  two  or  three  men. 
They  said  something  to  the  policeman.  They  declined  to  interfere.  They  stayed 
after  that  some  time  at  the  door.  During  the  time  Mrs.  Cumming  was  there  she 
behaved  like  a  sane  person  and  a  lady. 

Cross-examined. — None  of  Mrs.  Cumming's  furniture  was  brought  to  the  Mone* 
tary  Loan  Office.     I  never  spoke  to  Mrs.  Cumming  about  her  daughters. 

By  the  Comsiissioner. — When  Mrs.  Ince  was  in  the  room  with  Mrs.  Cumming 
there  were  no  meals  going  on. 

Mr,  Charlea  Ellis,  examined. — Lives  at  7,  North-street,  Brighton.  Was  intro- 
duced to  Mr.  Haynes  by  Messrs.  Webb,  the  auctioneers,  of  Brighton,  on  the  28th> 
October  last.  I  was  instructed  to  go  to  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Cumming,  at  Blooms- 
bnr}''place.  I  saw  a  mau  and  woman  there  who,  I  was  informed,  were  keepers  of 
a  lunatic  asylum.  I  went  up  into  the  drawing-room.  Dr.  King  came  about  twelve 
o'clock.  1  asked  him  what  his  business  was.  He  said  he  came  to  see  Mrs.  Cum- 
ming. I  told  htm  she  was  dozing.  He  went  to  Mrs.  Cumming's  bed-room,  and 
called  to  Mrs.  Watson  (Mrs.  Cumming's  servant)  to  let  him  in.  He  called  oat  to 
Mrs.  dimming—'*  Mrs.  Camming,  I  want  to  see  yoo.    I  most  eome  io,  I  am  Dr.. 
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King.  I  wmnt  to  pr«8eribe  for  yoo."  "Wben  I  asked  him  not  to  diftorb  Mn.  CiflB- 
ming,  he  said  he  was  Mn.  Comming's  medical-attendant;  he  said,  ^  I  ha^e  aa  moA 
ri^ht  here,  in  this  instance,  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  himself."  I  said,  **  Perhapa  yoc 
will  have  the  kindness  to  prodnce  yonr  authority ;"  he  said,  he  had  left  it  at  hone. 
He  knocked  two  or  three  times  after  that,  and  I  stopped  him.  In  the  evening  cf 
the  same  day  I  remember  Mr.  Tomer  being  there.  Mrs.  Camming  had  instmeted 
me  to  keep  the  door  locked  and  admit  no  one.  Mr.  Tomer  said  I  had  refiiaed  to 
admit  Dr.  King  to  see  her.  Mr.  Torner  said  we  should  all  of  os  get  sent  to  gaol, 
or  something  of  that  sort.  The  following  day  I  recollect  Dr.  King  cotnbff  with 
Mr.  Chase,  and  sereral  other  men.  They  went  op  stairs  to  Mrs.  Commingni  bed- 
room.  I  asked  tbem  their  pleasure.  Dr.  King  said  they  were  come  to  remove  Mrf. 
Camming.  He  produced  a  paper  which  he  read  hurriedly.  He  demanded  admit- 
tance into  Mrs.  Cummintr's  room.  I  beard  her  say — **  Ek>n't  let  them  in."  I  saw 
Mr.  Chase,  the  police-officer,  break  open  the  door.  Dr.  King  gave  directions. 
Mrs.  Camming  screamed  out  **  Oh  I  oh  !**  several  times.  She  was  very  mock 
alarmed.  She  said  it  was  a  very  treacherous  scheme,  and  wanted  to  know  where  ther 
were  going  to  take  her  to.  Tiiey  said  they  were  about  taking  her  away  by  a  nm- 
way  train.  She  called  out  again  after  that.  She  spoke  to  Dr.  King  in  consequence 
of  his  remaining  in  the  room  while  they  were  finishing  dressing  her.  Dr  King 
harried  the  women  ver^  much.  There  was  a  fiy  at  the  door.  Dr.  King  honied 
the  parties  very  moch  (m  getting  her  into  the  fiy);  he  said,  **  What  are  yoo  aboot, 
we  want  yoo  to  make  haste.  Did  you  never  get  a  woman  into  a  fly?"  and  he  pot 
his  arm  on  Mrs.  Cnmmmg,  and  she  went  in  in  some  sort  of  style.  She  called  out, 
**  Too  have  hurt  me  I"  With  the  exception  of  the  disturbance  created  by  these 
parties  in  moving  Mrs.  Camming,  the  house  was  peaceable  and  well  conducted.  I 
made  no  resistance. 

Cross-examined. — I  had  verbal  instractions  from  Mr.  Webb,    I  did  not  see  Mr. 
Haynes  until  after  I  left  the  house  and  came  to  London. 

Albina  Watum,  examined. — I  reside  with  Mrs.  Comming.  '  I  went  as  waiting- 
maid  last  year,  in  July ;  have  been  with  her  since.  On  the  27th  October,  I  rememher 
Sir  A.  Morison,  Mrs.  Turner,  Mrs.  Ince,  and  two  policemen  coming.  The  street 
door  was  opened  to  them  hj  a  girl  named  Sally  Dunford.  Mrs.  Cumming  had  been 
in  Brighton  nearly  a  month.  She  used  to  dnve  out  most  days.  She  was  a  lady  of 
cleanly  habits.  I  never  saw  Mr.  Haynes  at  Brighton  till  the  day  the  house  was 
entered.  Mrs.  Cumming  told  me  she  had  invited  him  to  dine  there  that  day. 
When  I  saw  tbem  in  the  passage  I  ran  up  stairs  and  told  Mrs.  Cumming  there  were 
four  gentlemen  and  a  female,  who,  I  thought,  was  her  daughter.  She  desired  me 
to  lock  the  door.  Mrs.  Incc  came  to  the  door.  She  tried  it.  Mrs.  Cumming  said, 
♦•  Who  is  there?"  she  said,  "It  is  me,mamma."  Mrs.  Cumming  said, "  Catherine  Ince, 
I  wonder  you  dare  to  come  to  my  house.  Tou  are  no  daughter  of  mine;  I  don't 
wish  to  see  you."  Mrs.  Ince  said  to  me,  '*  Woman,  I  desire  you  to  open  the  door.* 
Mrs.  Cumming  sud,  **  I  desire  her  not;  she  is  my  servant,  and  I  expect  she  will 
obey  me."  After  Mr.  Haynes  came,  some  one  asked  to  have  the  door  opened, 
and  told  me  if  I  did  not  have  the  door  opened  I  should  be  liable  to  be  sent  to  New- 
gate. Mr.  Chase  opened  the  door.  Mr.  Turner  entered  with  Sir  A.  Morison. 
Mrs.  Cumming  asked  for  Mr.  Haynes  to  be  present,  but  Mr.  Turner  would  not 
allow  me  to  ask  him.  Sir  A.  Morison  made  inquiries  as  to  the  state  of  her  healdi. 
He  asked  her  whether  she  was  unhappy  or  uncomfortable.  She  said  she  was  not. 
He  asked  her  if  she  had  daughters;  and  why  she  would  not  see  them.  She  said 
that  she  had  no  wish  to  see  them ;  they  had  not  treated  her  as  daughters.  Mr. 
Turner  put  several  questions  about  her  property.  She  objected  to  answer.  Daring 
the  whole  time  of  the  interview  I  can  take  upon  myself  to  say  that  Mrs.  Camming 
did  not  say  one  word  about  her  cats  being  her  postillion  and  coachman.  Mr.  Turner 
took  the  most  active  part  in  examining  Mrs.  Camming.  He  suggested  a  great 
many  questions  that  were  put  by  the  physicians.  He  asked  her  a  good  many  oues- 
tions  about  Mr.  Haynes.  With  the  exception  of  my  keeping  the  door  shut  at  Mrs. 
Comming's  commands,  I  heard  of  no  obstraction  to  the  parties  at  all.  I  think  Sir 
A.  Morison's  examination  lasted  an  hour.  At  that  time  she  was  very  unwell.  Dr« 
King  examined  her,  after  Sir  A.  Morison  was  gone,  for  rather  longer.  Mr.  Tomer 
was  present  the  whole  time.  [The  witness  then  recounted  Dr.  King*s  call  on  the 
following  day.]  No  attempt  and  no  suggestion  to  remove  Mrs.  Cumming  was 
made.    She  ooold  not  have  been  remored  without  great  difficulty.    The  woman, 
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Ann  Haines  (keeper  from  the  asylnm),  had  not  leen  Mrs.  CnmniiDg  nntil  the  day 
ilie  was  taken  away.  [The  witness  then  related  the  circumstances  of  Mrs.  Cnm- 
■UDg^s  remoral  by  Dr.  King,  Mr.  Chase,  ht^  as  given  hr  last  witness.]  Mrs. 
Cnmming's  health  bad  snffeKd  since  the  first  visit.  While  Dr.  King  was  in  her 
room,  and  she  was  dressing,  she  said  to  him,  **  For  decency's  sake,  if  yon  are  a  gen- 
tleman, leave  the  room."  After  that  he  came  in  again  to  hasten  the  persons  who 
wcf«  dressing  her.  She  screamed  as  she  was  forced  into  the  Hj,  I  reqoested  per- 
mission to  accompany  her.  Mrs.  Camming  requested  me  to  do  sa  Dr.  King  said 
I  was  not  to  go.  She  had  given  me  her  money  before  this,  iOL;  she  expect^  mo 
to  go  with  her.  Daring  all  the  time  I  have  been  with  Mrs.  Camming  she  has 
behaved  reasonably.  She  is  of  an  irritable  temper.  Mrs.  Ctmuning  resomed  her 
name  when  she  got  to  Brighton. 

Cross-examined. — I  heard  Sir  A.  Morison's  examination.  I  did  not  bear  her 
aay  Mrs.  loce  bad  tried  to  strangle  her  at  Howley  Villa.  She  said  that  she  came 
to  see  her,  and  pat  her  arms  alMut  her,  and  she  thongfat  at  the  time  it  was  an 
aHempt  to  strangle  her.  She  said,  after  the  treatment  she  had  received  she  did  not 
think  it  was  from  a  kind  feeling.  I  will  swear  that  she  did  not  say  to  Sur  A. 
Morison  that  they  had  tried  to  marder  her.  I  will  swear  she  did  not  say  to  Sir  A. 
Morison  that  her  daughters  wished  to  poison  her,  and  had  pat  poison  into  her 
tea-cap.  I  did  not  hear  her  say  to  Dr.  King  she  had  a  great  hatred  of  her 
danghters  becaase  they  had  attempted  to  poison  or  strangle  her. — Q.  Did  yoa  heir 
her  speak  to  Dr.  King  about  her  late  husband?  A.  Those  questions  were  pat  by 
Hr.  Turner.  She  was  asked  if  she  thou{^t  it  was  her  danghters  who  pot  poison  in 
ihe  milk.  She  said,  no,  she  did  not  It  was  Mr.  Tomer  asked  her  that  She  sttd 
she  did  not  know  who  put  it  there. 

Re-examined. — Mr.  Turner  asked  her  about  her  seeing  her  Inisband  improperly 
acting  with  the  servant  He  asked  her  if  she  did  not  catch  CapnUn  CnmmiDg 
with  the  servant  She  did  not  answer  him.  She  said  he  was  dead  and  gone,  and 
that  his  &alts  must  rest  with  him;  and  she  thought  it  mean  and  pitiftil  m  anyone 
to  revive  thote  things. 

Mrs.  Mary  Moore,  examined. — Mr.  Parkio,  the  ibrmer  proprietor  of  York 
House  Asylum,  is  an  old  friend.  He  introduced  me  to  Mrs.  Cumming  when  she 
was  at  the  asylum  in  1846.  I  dined  then  with  Mr.  Parkin  and  Miss  Parkin,  She 
called  upon  me  after  her  liberation.  I  frequently  saw  her  at  CamberwelL  In 
1848, 1  went  to  reside  at  St  John*s  Wood.  From  that  time  I  have  been  in  Ae 
habit  of  seeing  her.  I  have  been  with  her  shopping.  She  demeaned  henelf  with 
shrewdness  and  propriety;  always  as  a  lady,  and  they  have  acted  so  to  her.  In 
the  month  of  November  last,  I  found  I  was  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery 
to  reside  with  Mrs.  Camming.  Up  to  her  late  seianre,  her  state  of  mmd  and  con- 
duct were  similar  to  what  I  had  before  observed.  I  dioold  not  have  visited  her  If 
I  had  seen  anything  different  I  found  her  a  lady.  Her  memory  weakens.  I 
remember  Dr.  Aidis  calling  on  Mrs.  Cumming.  It  is  quite  ftdse  that  I  held  np  my 
&iger  to  Mrs.  Cumming,  or  made  any  signs  to  her.  1  made  no  effort  to  prevent 
her  speaking.  Mrs.  Cumming  never  spoke.  I  never  observed  anything  offensive 
ftrom  the  cats;  if  I  bad,  I  should  not  have  gone  into  Mrs.  Cnmminrs  hoase.  Since 
her  discharge  ftt>m  Effra  Hall  she  has  appwed  to  me  to  be  greatly  affected  phy- 
sically. She  is  much  weaker  than  when  I  knew  her  before.  She  has  been  very 
much  exhausted  after  seeing  different  medical  men,  and  after  being  seen  by  theinry. 

Cross-examined. — I  did  not  make  any  signs  when  Dr.  Davey  visited  Mrs.  Cam- 
ming. I  do  not  think  Mrs.  Camming  at  aU  likely  to  be  infinenced  by  signs  mada 
by  those  she  knows.  She  is  qaite  capable  of  judcing,  and  (has)  a  very  keen  judg- 
ment   I  never  asked  her  about  her  will  or  her  affiurs. 

Re-examined. — My  husband  was  a  physician.  I  treated  Mrs.  Camming  at 
other  ladies. 

By  the  Comhissionsr.— I  think  that  since  her  visit  to  Effra  Hall  her  memory 
is  weaker  than  it  was,  bnt  she  has  a  perfectly  sound  understanding  on  all  subjects. 
I  do  not  know  that  she  tskes  any  particular  quantity  of  wine — no  spirits.  I  never 
had  any  conversation  with  her  about  her  daughters.  I  am  not  in  the  least  aftwld 
of  exciting  her  about  them. 

Afr.  Jacob  Hibbert,  examined.'A  builder  in  St  Johnt  Wood.  (This  witnesa 
knows  the  houses  bought  1^  Mrs.  Cumimng  in  the  QoeenVrood,  and  says  be 
would  not  baikl  them  for  less  than  \900L) 
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Mr,  Frederick  Lomax. — Auctioneer  and  surveyor.  Witness's  valaation  of  tbe 
houses  in  1847  was  1610/.,  that  would  be  7/.  per  cent.,  deducting  ground  rent 
and  insurance.  On  re-examination,  witness  said  the  property  in  that  neighbour- 
hood had  improved  since  he  had  valued  the  houses. 

Mr.  WiUiam  Wright  Lucking,  examined. — Auctioneer  and  surveyor.  The  houses 
would  fetch  1650/L  to-morrow. 

Mr,  George  Chadwiru — Vestry  clerk  of  Battersea.  Produced  the  original  order 
concerning  the  order  of  affiliation  upon  Captain  Cumming,  on  the  2l6t  September, 
1822. 

MEDICAL  EVIDENCE  FOR  MRS.  GUMMING. 

Bohert  Barnes,  M.D.,  examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Wilkins. — Q.  I  belier^,  sir, 
that  you  reside  at  No.  63,  Gloucester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park.  A.  I  do.  —  Q.  I  think 
that  for  some  vears  yon  have  lectured  on  forensic  medicine?  A.  Yes,  I  have. — 
Q.  How  long  nave  you  been  in  the  profession  ?  A.  I  have  been  studying  it  and 
in  practise  nearly  twenty  years — eight  years  in  practice,  and  twelve  m  study. — 
Q.  When  did  you  first  see  Mrs.  Cummiog?  A.  At  the  time  of  the  commission  in 
1846,  at  York  House.  —  Q.  I  believe  that  at  that  time  you  visited  her  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Haynes?  A.  I  did. —  Q.  For  what  purpose  did  you  visit  her?  A.  1  was 
requested  by  Mr.  Haynes  to  visit  Mrs.  Gumming,  I  believe  with  this  intention.  He 
told  me — 

Sir  Frederick  Thesioer. — Never  mind  with  what  intention  you  visited  her. 

The  Witness. — But  I  wish  to  explain  the  precise  reason  why  I  went. 

Sir  Frederick  Thesioer. — I  object  to  your  stating  the  reason — it  is  quite 
immaterial  what  your  reason  was. 

Mr.  Seijeant  Wilkins. — I  submit  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  materiality. 

Sir  Frederick  Thesioer. — I  must  take  my  objection  in  form.  His  intention 
is  a  matter  which  must  rest  in  his  own  mind.  What  passed  with  Mrs.  Gumming 
is  another  thing. 

The  GoMHissioNER. — What  his  intention  was  it  cannot  be  important  to  the  jury 
to  know. 

Mr.  Seijeant  Wilkins. — I  submit  to  yon,  sir,  that  it  is  most  important. 

The  Witness. — I  was  requested — 

Sir  Frederick  Thesioer.— You  heard  the  commissioner  decide  that  you  were 
not  to  state  with  what  intention  you  went. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wilkins. — I  rouse  not  take  anything  ex  cathedra  that  comes  from 
my  opponent.  I  submit  to  you,  sir,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  accuracy  and  the  amount 
of  attention  which  this  gentleman  exhibited  upon  the  occasion,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  know  with  what  direct  intention  he  went  to  that  place. 

The  Commissioner. — It  is  not  necessary,  at  all  events,  in  the  present  stage  of  his 
examination. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wilkins. — Very  well,  sir.  —  Q.  At  what  time  in  the  day  did  you 
Tisit  her?  A.  I  think  on  an  afternoon.  I  can*t  be  quite  sure  of  the  time  of  day. — 
Q.  How  long  did  the  interview  last  ?  A.  I  first  saw  her  for  two  hours.  —  Q.  Can 
you  remember  the  day,  or  not  ?  A.  I  could,  by  referring  to  a  note.  —  Q.  How 
long  did  that  interview  last?  A.  Two  hours ;  not  less,  I  should  think.  —  Q.  First 
of  all,  let  me  ask  this,  what  was  the  result  o!  the  opinion  you  formed  after  those  two 
hours  as  to  the  state  of  her  mind  ?  A.  The  opinion  I  formed  on  my  first  interview 
was  a  cautious  and  guarded  one.  I  did  not  wish  to  commit  myself  to  a  positive 
opinion.  —  Q.  How  many  interviews  had  you  with  her?  A.  Three,  certainly, 
hefore  I  became  confident  in  my  opinion.  —  Q.  At  the  end  of  those  three  interviews, 
what  opinion  did  you  form  as  to  the  state  of  her  mind  ?  A.  My  decision  was,  that 
I  could  find  no  evidence  of  insanity ;  I  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  she  was  not  of 
unsound  mind,  but  I  could  find  no  evidence  to  satisfy  my  mind  that  she  was.  — 
Q.  Did  you  observe  her  deportment  ?  A.  I  did,  very  attentively,  and  I  could 
perceive  no  difference  in  her  deportment  from  what  I  have  ordinarily  observed  in 
other  people  in  society.  —  Q.  I  do  not  know  whether  yon  were  present  at  any  time 
when  the  jury  went  to  see  her  ?  A.  I  was  present  during  the  time  of  the  commis- 
sion. —  Q.  Were  you  present  lately  when  any  of  the  jury  went  to  see  her  at  all  ? 
A.  No ;  I  was  not.  —  Q.  Did  you  enter  into  any  conversation  with  her  ?  A.  I  did, 
at  considerable  length.    I  conversed  with  her  on  all  occasions  on  the  subject  of  tiie 
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alleged  evidences  of  insanity  which  had  been  advanced,  and  as  to  her  past  history,  and 
her  health  especialiv,  in  order  to  see  if  anything  had  occarred  in  her  past  health 
which  coald  have  left  any  disposition  to  insanity,  and  I  coald  discover  none.  — 
Q.  Did  you  think  all  these  inquiries  essential  ?  A.  Yes. — Q.  Did  she  talk  rationally  ? 
A.  Perfectly  so.  —  Q.  And  calmly?  A.  Calmly,  and  with  remarkable  coherence 
and  command  over  the  flow  of  her  ideas. —  Q.  Did  she  complain  of  the  place? 
A.  She  complained  very  much  of  the  associates  she  was  obliged  to  mix  with  in  the 
asylum.  —  Q.  Did  she  complain  of  its  being  dull  and  gloomy  ?  A.  Very  much  so; 
she  felt  very  much  her  bein^  secluded  as  she  was.  She  was  accustomed  to  society, 
and  it  seemed  to  prey  a  good  deal  upon  her  mind.  —  Q.  Did  she  complain  of  her 
friends  being  denied  access  to  her?  A.  She  did.  She  particularly  mentioned 
thaL  —  Q.  Did  she  say  anything  about  her  anxiety?  A.  Yes;  she  said  it  was 
such  that  she  had  hardiy  had  any  sleep,  or  tasted  any  food  since  the  commission  had 
been  adjourned  three  or  four  days  before,  and  she  was  in  great  anxiety  as  to  the  result 
at  that  time.  —  Q.  Were  you  present  at  any  time  when  Mr.  Haynes  had  a  con- 
ference with  her  with  reference  to  her  property?  A.  I  was.  —  Q.  Did  he  at  that 
time  consult  her  as  to  the  measures  necessary  for  her  defence  for  her  case? 
A.  He  did.  During  the  time  I  watched  her  attentively,  in  order  to  see  how  she 
behaved  herself,  and  to  see  whether  she  understood  clearly  the  questions  which  he 
put  to  her,  and  her  position  generally.  —  Q.  Were  papers  and  documents  read  to 
her  ?  A.  Several  documents  were  put  before  her.  I  stopped  her,  and  asked  if 
she  understood  their  contents  and  their  nature,  and  she  read  them  over  herself 
attentively,  and  understood  them  fully,  and  assented  to  their  propriety.  —  Q.  You 
have  attended  her,  and  been  acquainted  with  her  occasionally  from  that  time  down  to 
the  present  ?  A.  1  have,  with  a  break  perhaps  of  more  than  a  year  before  I  saw 
her  in  August  last.  —  Q.  Had  you  interviews  with  her  on  the  3rd  and  6th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1846?  A.  I  had  on  those  occasions.  —  Q.  Did  you  inquire  of  her  whether 
insanity  had  made  its  appearance  in  any  other  part  of  her  family  ?  A.  I  did.  I 
traced  every  membtT  ot  her  family,  and  could  get  no  )evidence  of  anything  of  the 
kind ;  nothing  that  she  could  inform  me  of.  —  Q.  When  ^ou  were  making  inquiries 
as  to  whether  there  had  been  any  symptoms  in  her  family  before  that,  did  she  say 
anything  about  her  daughters?  A.  She  made  a  remark  which  struck  me.  After  going 
thmugh  all  the  other  members  of  her  family,  and  when  speaking  of  her  daughters, 
she  said  they  were  not  insune,  but  that  '*  the  imputation  of  insanity  might  be  as  well 
transferred  to  them  as  be  imputed  to  her."  —  Q.  After  she  came  out  of  the  asylum, 
did  she  give  you  any  particulars  of  excursions  that  she  had  made?  A.  She  did.  She 
said  chat  she  had  been  out  from  the  asylum  for  a  drive  on  two  or  three  occasions.  She 
seemed  to  be  annoyed  at  the  precautions  by  which  she  was  surrounded  when  she 
was  out.  She  said  that  one  person  would  go  out  of  the  door  first  and  see  that  she  did 
not  e  scape,  and  she  seemed  to  feel  that  sort  of  annoyance  very  much.  —  Q.  Did  she 
say  anything  about  being  deterred  from  going  in  the  front  garden?  A.  Yes ;  she 
said  she  had  been  forbidden  to  go  into  the  front  garden.  —  Q.  From  the  inter- 
views which  you  have  had  with  her  up  to  this  time  do  you  believe  her  to  be  of  sound 
or  unsound  mind?  A.  I  may  speak  with  all  the  confidence  which  one  person 
can  have  when  speaking  of  another  after  an  intimate  acquaintance,  and  I  can  speak 
to  her  soundness  of  mind  on  the  same  principles  that  I  would  speak  of  the  soundness 
of  mind  of  any  person  1  might  meet  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  society,  my  ac- 
quaintance with  her  extending  now  over  a  period  of  five  years.  —  Q.  Did  she  say 
anything  to  you  as  to  her  house  being  ill  furnished  ?  A.  In  1846  she  did.  That  was 
one  of  the  grounds  alleged,  and  I  questioned  her  about  it.  She  said  her  furniture  was 
not  safe  where  her  husband  was,  and  that  she  did  not  feel  dispostd  to  lay  out  any 
money  in  cutting  up  carpets  in  a  place  she  did  not  mean  to  stay  in.  —  Q<  I  believe 
that  another  topic  urged  against  her  was  her  aversion  to  her  family.  Did  you 
probe  her  afterwards  upon  that  point?  A.  1  did.  She  principally  referred  on  that 
occasion  to  the  marriage  of  Mrs.  Hooper,  which  seemed  to  rankle  most  in  her 
mind,  and  she  expressed  at  the  same  time  a  personal  dislike  to  Mr.  Ince;  but  with 
regard  to  her  two  daughters  especially,  my  opinion  was,  that  she  did  not  entertain 
any  decided  animosity  against  them  as  her  daughters  individoaily,  but  it  was 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  dislike  which  she  had  taken  to  their  husbands. — 
Q.  Whom  did  she  describe  as  the  principal  instigator  of  the  proceedings  which 
had  been  taken  against  her?  A.  She  always  referred  to  Mr.  Ince.  —  Q.  Did  yon 
speak  to  her  about  her  property — about  any  neglect  of  her  property?    A.  I  did— 
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Q.  What  was  it  that  you  said  to  her?  A.  She  said  that  at  that  time  that  she  bad 
never  had  the  nveans  of  repairing  her  property ;  that  she  had  always  been  k«pt  i» 
close  by  the  necessary  expenses  attending  her  husband's  debts;  aind  that  she  bad 
taken  some  steps  to  have  the  repurs  made  when  she  was  seized  and  carried  away. 
—  Q.  Did  she  say  that  she  was  short  of  money?  A.  Tes,  that  she  was  alwm 
kept  short  by  difficulties  of  one  kind  and  another.  —  Q.  Did  she  cnmplaiB  of  M 
DangerfiekL  ?  A.  She  told  me  that  Mr.  Dangerfield  had  deceived  her,  I  think.  — 
Q.  Did  she  say  whether  she  could  get  any  account  from  him  or  not?  A.  Tc% 
that  she  could  not  get  an  account  from  him,  or  else  that  she  could  not  ffd  a  lalit* 
factory  one.  —  Q.  Did  she  say  an  account,  or  a  satisfactory  account?  A.  I  eaaool 

say;  it  was  some  dissatisfaction  of  that  kind Q.  Did  she  say  anything  to  yon 

about  her  husband's  gallantries?    A.  Yes;  she  said  that  about  fifteen  yean  btRNrt 
that  time  (that  was  in  1846)  her  husband  had  an  illegitimate  child,  and  I  qoes* 
tioned  her  as  to  his  more  recent  gallantries,  and  she  said  that  she  did  not  impute  ta 
him  connexion  with  the  nurses  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  but  there  were 
certain  indelicacies  which  he  was  addicted  to  with  them  which  she  did  not  like  to 
specify.  —  Q.  Did  you  say  anything  to  her  about  Tiolent  language  which  had  beea 
attributed  to  her?    A.  Yes;  she  told  me  she  had  always  been  rather  x>f  a  hasty 
temper,  and  that  when  she  was  angry,  she  generally  made  people  aware  of  it:  that 
is  what  I  heard  from  her.  —  Q.  Did  you  say  anything  to  her  about  her  alleged 
habits  of  intoxication?     A.  With  regard  to  that,  she  denied  the  imputation  of 
being  addicted  to  intoxication,  and  said  that^if  it  were  true  that  she  were  addicted 
to  intoxication  the  effects  would  be  seen  in*  her  countenance,  and  she  said  it  was 
Tery  Ukely  she  would  not  confess  it  to  me  if  she  were.  —  Q.  Did  she  complain  of 
any  servants  ?     A.  She  complained  of  her  servants — of  having  had  many  bad 
servants.  —  Q.  Did  you  find  Uiat,  althou^  she  seemed  to  brood  over  her  wrongs, 
she  had  not  any  difficulty  at  all  in  detaching  herself  from  those  topics  ?    A.  None 
at  all.    She  would  turn  to  any  subject  which  I  mentioned  to  her  with  perfect 
facility.    There  seemed  to  be  no  engrossing  attachment  to  any  one  idea  or  series  of 
ideas.  —  Q.  Had  you  an  opportunity,  at  the  inquisition  on  the  7th,  and  8th,  and  9tk 
of  September,  of  watching  her  demeanour  during  the  sittings  of  that  commission? 
A.  I  had.  —  Q.  Did  you  hear  her  questioned  upon  different  topics  connected  with 
herself  and  her  property  ?    A.  I  did.    I  heard  the  Commissioner's  examination.  — 
Q.  What  do  you  say  of  the  answers  which  she  gave  to  those  inquiries  ?     A.  I  found 
that  her  answers  almost  invariably  agreed  closely  with  what  she  had  previously 
told  me,  and  that  they  evinced  the  powers  of  memory,  perception  and  attention  to 
what  was  going  on.  —  Q.  Did  you  take  notes  of  the  evidence  as  it  proceeded  ?    A. 
No,  not  of  that  particular  examination,  but  generally  I  did.  —  Q.  At  the  time  yon 
have  seen  Mrs.  Gumming  at  your  different  interviews,  was  there  anything  to  inti- 
mate to  you  that  she  was  a  lady  of  dirty  habits?    A.  Certainly  not;  I  always 
assumed  the  contrary  as  far  as  I  bad  opportunity  of  observing.  —  Q.  Do  yon 
remember  an  interview  she  had  with  you  on  the  15th  of  September  at  York  Houses 
with  Mr.  Haynes,  in  your  presence  ?     A.  I  cannot  be  quite  sure  of  the  date.  —  Q. 
Do  you  remember  her  complaining  of  her  health  ?    A.  Yes,  I  do.  —  Q.  To  what 
did  you  attribute  that?  A.  To  her  confinement  She  was  then  evidently  suffering  at 
that  time  from  confinement  and  anxiety.  Her  heidth  was  beginning  to  shake  the  last 
time  I  saw  her  there.  —  Q.  From  the  time  of  Mrs.  Cumming's  release  from  York 
House  did  yon  attend  her  as  her  medical  man  ?    A.  I  attended  her  constantly  for  tha 
remainder  of  the  year  1846,  and  throughout  1847,  and  I  think  I  attended  her  a  few 
times  in  1848.  —  Q.  Did  you  attend  her  at  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  ?     A.  I  did;  also  at 
Camberwell-road,  and  at  her  present  residence,  St.  John's  Wood.  —  Q.  Have  you 
visited  her  lately  in  the  present  year?    A.  I  saw  her  on  the  25th  of  August  last, 
at  Wonhing,  and  I  have  seen  her  four  or  five  times  since  November  last,  since 
these  proceedings.  —  Q.  Have  you  a  memorandum  of  a  conversation  which  took 
place  between  you  and  her  on  the  25th  of  January,  1847  ?    A.  I  have  considered 
its  purport  pretty  welL    I  have  it  not  by  me,  but  a  conversation  which  seemed  to 
indicate  the  state  of  her  mind,  and  I  took  a  note  of  it  at  the  time.  —  Q.  Do  yon 
remember  the  effect  of  it  ?    A.  She  was  afraid  then,  I  think,  of  some  proceedings 
or  other,  and  she  thought  she  had  seen  Mr.  Hooper,  I  think,  the  night  before,  but 
she  expressly  stated  afterwards  she  was  not  sure  she  had  seen  Mr.  Hooper.  — 
Q.  Was  that  in  consequence  of  anjrthing  you  had  said  to  her  about  keeping  her 
gateloeked?    A.  That  gave  rise  to  it*    I  waa  some  tima  in  getting  in,  and  I  aaked 
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her  "why  tbe  gate  was  locked,  and  why  she  was  so  careful,  and  she  said  she 
thought  she  had  seen  Mr.  Hooper  about  there,  but  she  was  not  sure  of  it  She 
said  she  was  aware  that  her  mind  had  become  unusually  suspicious  in  consequence 
of  what  bad  occurred  to  her,  and  she  might  fancy  that  she  had  seen  what  she  was 
afraid  of  seeing.  She  seemed  to  me  to  have  a  watchful  care  over  her  mind,  and  a 
power  of  analysis  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  strong  indication  of  a  sane  mind.  — 
Q.  Has  Mrs.  Gumming  conversed  with  you  on  the  subject  of  her  property  ?  A. 
Occasionally.  —  Q.  Has  she  talked  to  yon  about  her  property  in  Wales,  and  as  to  the 
difficulty  of  getting  her  rents  ?  A.  She  has  mentioned  it  from  time  to  time.  — 
Q.  Did  she  say  anything  to  you  about  her  children's  claim  to  her  aflfections  ?  A. 
She  seemed  to  think  that  they  had  forfeited  all  claim  to  her  natural  affection.  — 
Q.  Did  she  say  anything  to  you  about  her  grandchildren  ?  A.  I  think  that  was 
the  only  occasion  on  which  I  suggested  anything  to  her  with  regard  to  her  pro- 
perty. I  said  that  her  grandchildren  were  innocent,  that  they,  at  all  events,  could 
not  have  given  her  any  cause  of  offence,  and  I  suggested,  in  as  delicate  a  way  as  I 
could,  that  she  need  not  extend  her  animosity  to  tJbem,  that  she  might  make  some 
provision  for  them.  —  Q.  What  did  she  say  to  that  ?  A.  Her  answer  was  very 
short — that  the  grandchildren  must  take  their  lot  with  the  children ;  that  the  object 
of  ber  children  would  be  partly  accomplished  if  they  could  effect  such  a  settlement 
upon  the  grandchildren,  and  that  she  would  not  be  coerced  into  any  proceeding  of 
the  kind. 

The  CoMiassioNER. — Do  you  say  that  their  object  would  be  answered,  or  partly 
answered  ?     A.  Answered,  or  partly  answered. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wiuuns. — Did  she  say  anything  about  visiting  the  sins  of  the 
parents  upon  the  children?  A.  Tes;  she  made  use  of  an  expression  of  that  kind, 
that  the  sins  of  the  fathers  should  be  visited  on  the  children. 

A  Juryman. — That  they  were?  A.  That  they  were,  or  should  be;  I  will  not 
pledge  myself  to  the  exact  words.    That  was  the  expression  used. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wilkins. — I  believe  that  through  the  month  of  September,  1847, 
you  were  attending  her  for  an  attack  of  bronchitis?  A.  I  waa. — Q.  Do  you 
remember  on  the  5tb  of  October,  the  following  month,  finding  her  in  bed?  A.  I 
do. — Q.  On  that  morning  did  she  say  anything  to  you  about  poisoning  fowls? 
A.  Either  on  that  morning  or  on  one  or  two  mornings  previously.  I  cannot  re- 
member the  exact  day  on  which  the  fowl  was  found  dead.  —  Q.  What  did  she  say 
— did  she  say  anything  about  the  milk  ?  A.  On  the  5th  of  October  there  was 
some  milk  in  the  room,  which  they  had  offered  to  the  cats,  but  which  they  had 
refused  to  drink. 

Sir  F.  TuEsiGER. — She  said  so?    A.  She  told  me  this  herself. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wilkins. — And  she  said  that  tbe  cats  had  refused  to  drink  it?  'A« 
Yes,  that  they  had  refused  to  drink  it.  That  was  after  the  fowl  had  been  found  dead. 
— Q.  The  fowl  had  b^en  found  dead  a  morning  or  two  before?  A.  A  morning  or 
two  before.  —  Q.  By  her  instructions  did  the  servant  give  you  a  packet  of  crystal- 
line substance,  which  was  said  to  hare  been  found  in  the  fowl  house?  A.  She  did; 
and  I  inferred  that  it  was  found  there  because  it  was  stained  with  fowl's  dung.  — 
Q.  The  psper  was?  A.  Tbe  paper  was  which  contained  it. —  (^  Was  some  milk 
also  shown  to  you,  in  a  saucer?  A.  Tes,  it  was.  —  (^  Did  yon  pour  that  in  a  clean 
bottle  ?  A.  I  put  it  in  a  clean  bottle,  and  took  it  home  with  me,  at  Mrs.  Cummiog's 
request.  —  Q.  What  did  you  find  the  crystalline  substance  to  be  which  was  given 
you  in  the  paper?  A.  That  was  acetate  of  lead.  —  Q.  And  what  was  that  which 
was  found  in  the  milk  ?  A.  It  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  Epsom  salts.  — 
Q.  What  dues  acetate  of  lead  look  like  in  its  crystalline  form?  A.  There  are 
three  or  four  crystalline  substances  which  are  very  much  alike — it  is  like  Epsom 
salts.  —  Q.  Would  the  acetate  of  lead  given  to  the  fowls  be  in  appearance  like  the 
salts  found  in  the  milk?  A.  In  its  natural  state  it  would,  and  it  would  als^  be  like 
oxalic  acid— they  have  all  a  general  appearance  very  similar.  —  Q.  At  that  time, 
did  Mrs.  Cumming  appear  to  you  to  be  very  much  excited  or  not?  A.  She  cer- 
tainly was  very  much  agitated,  and  very  much  annoyed  at  the  occurrence.  —  Q. 
When  did  you  tell  her  it  was  acetate  of  lead?  A.  A  morning  or  two  afterwards ; 
when  1  had  examined  it  —  Q.  What  did  she  say  about  it?  A.  She,  at  first,  was 
inclined  to  think  that  her  family  had  been  the  means  of  having  it  placed  there  to 
kill  the  fowls,  for  the  purpose  of  annoying  her.  —  Q.  Did  you  afterwards  ascertain 
how  it  was  the  Epsom  salts  came  to  be  found  iu  the  milk?    A«  No,  I  did  not;  doI 
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that  I  remember — I  merely  remember  the  fact  of  examining  it.  —  Q.  I  believe  that, 
from  the  beginning  of  1848,  Mrs.  Camming  has  been  attended  either  bj  Dr.^Hale 
or  Dr.  Caldwell?  A.  I  believe  so.  —  Q.  Did  you  also  visit  her  occasionaUj  in 
yoar  professional  capacity  down  to  the  end  of  Jane  in  that  year?  A.  Yes,  in  1846, 
I  did  occasionally,  bat  very  seldom.  —  Q.  Have  yoa  occasionally,  daring  tj^  years 
1849  and  1850,  visited  her?  A.  I  have  when  I  have  been  in  the  neighboarhood,  I 
have  called  npon  her,  and  she  has  sometimes  called  upon  me.  —  Q.  Did  you  observe 
anything  in  her  conduct  and  conversation  different  from  that  of  a  sane  person? 
A.  Not  at  all.  —  Q.  Did  yoa  notice  whether  she  maintained  perfect  control  over 
her  own  household,  and  over  her  own  affairs  ?  A.  I  did ;  and  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  that  she  did,  from  my  observation.  Everybody  in  the  house  was  attentive 
to  her  orders,  and  solicitous  about  her.  —  Q.  Did  any  one,  as  far  as  you  could  dif- 
cover,  treat  her  as  a  person  incompetent  to  manage  her  own  affairs?  A.  Not  that 
I  ever  observed.  —  Q.  Was  she  somewhat  of  an  imperious  disposition?  A.  She 
certainly  was.  —  Q.  Did  she  exact  much  attention  from  her  servants  ?  A.  A  very 
great  deal ;  and  I  have  no  douht  it  was  often  annoying  to  them.  —  Q.  Did  it 
appear  to  you  that  she  was  sometimes  more  authoritative  than  there  was  any  occa- 
sion for?  A.  Yes,  I  certainly  observed  that  —  Q.  From  the  middle  of  1850,  to 
August  1851,  you  did  not  see  Mrs.  Cumming  at  all,  I  suppose?  A.  I  think  not;  for 
more  than  a  year  I  lost  sight  of  her  altogether.  —  Q.  On  the  25th  of  August  yoa 
visited  her  at  Worthing?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  Was  that  at  her  request?  A.  I  under- 
stood it  was  at  her  request  —  Q.  When  you  got  there,  did  she  say  anything  about 
her  family  ?  A.  She  said  she  was  at  Worthing  in  order  to  escape  from  their  par- 
suit — that  she  was  then  under  the  feigned  name  of  Mrs.  Cleveland,  the  better  to  avoid 
detection.  —  Q.  Did  you  find  Dr.  Caldwell  there  ?  A.  Dr.  Caldwell  was  there 
when  I  arrived.  —  Q.  I  believe  you  waited  until  his  interview  was  over?     A.  I  did. 

—  Q.  Did  you  then  go  in  her  bed-room  ?  A.  I  did.  —  Q.  Was  siie  dressed?  A. 
She  was  dressed  neatly,  as  usual.  —  Q.  How  was  her  health  then?  A.  It  was  very 
good,  comparatively  speaking;  I  had  seldom  seen  her  better,  in  my  judgment. — 
■Q.  Did  you  then  enter  into  a  conversation  with  her  upon  the  proceedings  that  were 
taking  place  against  her?  A.  I  did;  she  referred  to  it  herself.  —  Q.  Did  she  talk 
clearly  concerning  them?  A.  Quite. — Q.  Did  she  tell  you  of  sny  measure  she 
had  taken  to  escape  from  her  relations?  A.  She  did;  she  told  me  that  she  was 
alarmed  at  some  irruptions  into  her  house.  I  cannot  precisely  fix  what  the  irrup- 
tions were  that  she  alluded  to,  and  said  she  was  very  uneasy  at  staying  in  the  house 
where  she  was,  and  that  she  had  got  up  early  one  morning,  I  think  at  seven  o'clock, 
and  went  to  ask  Mr.  Haynes'  assistance  to  get  away  from  the  place.  —  Q.  Did  she 
relate  to  you  a  visit  from  Mrs.  Ince  to  her  residence  in  the  Edgware  Road?  A.  She 
^id ;  I  can't  say  that  it  was  in  the  Edgware  Road,  but  she  related  au  interview 
with  Mrs.  Ince.  —  Q.  Would  you  have  the  goodness  to  describe  it?  A.  She  said 
that  while  some  proceedings  were  being  taken,  Mrs.  Ince  rushed  suddenly  into  her 
room,  without  any  announcement  or  preparation ;  that  she  was  alarmed  at  her 
entrance,  and  that  Mrs.  Ince  threw  her  arms  round  her  neck ;  that  her  first  impulse 
was  that  Mrs.  Ince  intended  to  do  her  violence,  she  was  so  little  prepared  for  any 
act  of  apparent  affection ;  but  she  told  me  plainly  that  she  afterwards  dismissed 
that  idea,  and  attributed  it  to  the  anxiety  and  alarm  which  she  was  under  from  the 
conduct  of  her  children.  —  Q.  Ihat  was  at  the  same  interview  ?  A.  At  the  same 
interview;  she  dismissed  the  idea,  knowing  her  mind  to  be  in  such  a  state  that  she 
might  be  attributing  motives  which  perhaps  were  not  just.  —  Q.  You  say  she  got 
up  one  morning  at  seven  o*clock  to  send  for  Mr.  Haynes  ?  A.  To  go  to  Ml  Haynes, 
if  I  understood  her  rightly.  I  am  not  sure  how  that  was.  —  Q.  Did  she  say  why 
she  had  come  to  Worthing?  A.  To  escape  from  her  family.  —  Q.  Did  she  say 
anything  about  the  length  of  time  she  had  been  kept  in  a  state  of  alarm?  A.  She 
seemed  seldom  to  have  been  altogether  free  since  the  time  of  the  first  commission* 

—  Q.  Did  she  say  whether  she  had  requested  any  person  to  stay  with  her  ?  A, 
Yes,  she  did. —  Q.  Who  did  she  say  she  had  requested  to  stay  wiih  her?  A.  Mr. 
Jones,  who  was  going  there  by  the  name  of  James.  —  Q.  Did  she  say  why  she 
wished  him  to  stay  with  her?  A.  She  said  she  felt  desirous  to  have  some  one  by 
her  who  would  be  watchful,  and  in  a  condition  to  protect  her.  —  Q.  Did  you  say 
anything  to  her  about  the  protection  of  the  law  ?  A.  I  explained  to  her,  generally, 
that  the  law  would  protect  her,  and  that  she  would  have  nothing  now  to  fear — tlmt 
«ny  steps  that  coald  be  taken  woald  be  taken  under  legal  authority.    She  said  I 
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might  haTe  told  her  that  fiye  years  before— at  the  time  of  the  former  commission. 
She  said  they  had  taken  measures  against  her  then,  and  woald  probably  do  it 
again.  —  Q.  Did  she  say  anything  about  her  courage  ?  A.  When  I  took  leave  of 
her,  I  said  she  might  hare  occasion  for  further  courage  to  undergo  any  further 
trial.  She  said  she  "  hoped  she  should  be  equal  to  it,  but  constant  droppiog  would 
wear  away  a  stone.*'  —  Q.  Did  she  say  anything  about  her  determination  to  resist  ? 
A.  Yes,  she  said  she  would  resist  to  the  last  —  Q.  Some  time  after  this,  had  you  an 
interview  with  her  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Hutchinson  and  Mr.  Jones  ?  A.  Yes. 
—  Q.  On  that  occasion  did  she  appear  to  you  to  be  mistress?  A.  Perfectly. — 
Q.  And  to  have  control  over  all  the  persons  in  the  house?  A.  Perfectly  so. 
I  had  the  fullest  opportunity  of  seeing  that,  and  was  perfectly  sure  of  it.  —  Q.  On 
the  2nd  of  September,  I  believe  you  attended  the  Board  of  the  Commissioners  ?  A.  I 
did.  —  Q.  Where  was  that  ?  A.  At  Spring-gardens.  —  Q.  I  believe  you  made  a 
statement  to  them  ?  A.  I  made  a  statement  to  them  of  the  interview  I  have  just 
mentioned  at  Worthing. —  Q.  On  the  27th  of  November,  did  you  visit  Mrs.  Gumming 
at  the  house  at  St.  John's- wood,  after  her  release  from  the  Brixton  asylum  ?  A.  Yes, 
I  did.  —  Q.  Was  she  sitting  by  the  fire  in  the  bed-room?  A.  She  was  on  that 
occasion.  —  Q.  You  had  seen  her,  you  know,  before  she  was  taken  ?  A.  I  had,  on 
the  25th  of  August.  —  Q.  And  you  saw  her  again  on  the  27th  of  November  ? 
A.  Yes.  —  Q.  Was  she  then  altered  or  not?  A.  She  was  very  much  altered,  indeed, 
for  the  worse ;  her  health  was  shattered  in  a  great  degree ;  and  not  only  her  health 
but  her  mind  was  evidently  also  affected  to  a  certain  extent.  —  Q.  Do  you  mean  that 
her  memory  failed  her  ?  A.  Her  memory — that  is  what  I  chiefly*  observed ;  for 
a  time  she  was  a  little  confused,  and  also  a  little  disturbed.  —  Q.  Did  she  possess 
animation  and  readiness  on  that  occasion  in  conversation  ?  A.  She  was  glad  to  see 
me ;  towards  the  end  of  the  time  she  seemed  to  recover  a  little ;  as  she  regained 
confidence,  and  had  got  a  little  better,  she  conversed  with  much  more  fluency  and 
accuracy  than  she  did  at  the  beginning  of  the  interview,  and  I  could  see  a  difference 
even  then.  —  Q.  Did  she  recount  to  you  all  that  had  passed  to  her  since  you  had 
seen  her  before?  A.  She  recounted  the  &ct  of  her  having  been  taken  to  the 
asylum,  and  generally  what  had  taken  place.  —  Q.  Although  you  discovered  this 
alteration  in  her  memory,  did  that  impairment  of  memory  amount  to  anything  like 
insanity  ?  A.  Most  decidedly  not ;  I  consider  it,  to  a  great  extent,  the  result  of  her 
recent  confinement,  her  severe  illness,  and  the  mental  shock  she  must  have  under- 
gone on  that  occasion.  I  considered  I  was  fully  borne  out,  in  this  conclusion,  on 
seeing  her  subsequently,  on  the  30th  of  November,  and  once  or  twice  in  December, 
when  I  found  her  recovering  still  more,  and  when  her  memory,  which  had  been 
impaired  on  the  27th,  was  coming  round  very  much  as  her  health  improved.  — 
Q.  Did  you  see  her  on  the  17th  of  December?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  Did  you  find  an 
improvement  then  ?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  Did  you  visit  her  on  the  9th  of  December,  1851  ? 
A.  Yes,  I  did.  —  Q.  Did  you  still  find  a  progressive  improvement  in  her  health  ? 
A.  Yes ;  she  was  still  improving.  —  Q.  On  the  day  that  you  called,  did  you  ascer- 
tain that  Dr.  Diamond  and  Dr.  Davey  had  seen  her  in  the  morning?  A.  She  told 
me  so.  —  Q.  Although  her  memory  is  improving,  still  is  it  defective  with  regard  to 
recent  events  ?  A.  I  should  say  it  is.  —  Q.  Do  you  think  that  at  all  material  ? 
A.  It  is  what  every  one  must  anticipate — it  is  quite  naturaL  —  Q.  Li  proportion  as 
her  health  has  improved,  and  personal  comforts  have  increased  around  her,  have 
her  anxieties  since  that  diminished?  A.  They  have. —  Q.  And  has  her  mental 
vigour  returned  ?  A.  Certainly.  —  Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that,  supposing  her  mind 
was  released  from  the  anxiety  attendant  on  an  inquiry  like  this,  she  woi^d  recover 
her  usual  equanimity  and  intellect?  A.  I  think  she  would  entirely,  except  so  far 
as  age  may  tell.  —  Q.  We  are  told  that  your  name  is  mentioned  in  her  will — when 
did  you  first  ascertain  that?  A.  In  August,  1851. —  Q.  Had  you  never  heard  it 
hinted  at  before  then  ?  A.  Never ;  I  was  quite  ignorant  of  any  will  that  she  had 
made,  or  the  contents  of  it — Q.  I  believe  you  declined  being  executor  when  you 
did  hear  of  it?  A.  I  did. —  Q.  Have  you  a  list  of  the  different  times  that  yon 
visited  Mrs.  Gumming  ?  A.  I  have — producing  a  paper — (the  witness  recited  the 
dates  of  his  visits  to  Mrs.  Cumming  from  September  1846  to  June  1848,  amounting, 
altogether,  to  about  one  hundred  visits).  —  Q.  Then  you  saw  her  at  Worthing? 
A.  August  25th,  1851 ;  November  27th  and  30th;  December  17th  and  29th. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wilkiks. — When  was  the  last  time  you  visited  Mrs.  Cumming? 
A.  I  saw  her,  for  a  few  minutes,  last  night  —  Q.  Did  you  converse  with  her  then? 
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A*  Shortly.  —  Q.  Is  your  opinion  onchanged :  are  jovl  still  of  opinion  that  she  it 
of  sound  mind?  A.  Qaite.  I  am  qaite  of  that  opinion.  —  Q.  On  all  occasiof 
when  yon  haye  Tinted  Mrs.  Cumming,  whether  she  has  heen  in  her  room,  or  in 
any  room,  have  yon  found  her  neat,  clean,  and  orderly  in  her  person  and  in  hm 
house?    A.  Always. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  F.  THSsxasB. — When  did  yon  become  a  doator  sf 
medicine?     A.  I  became  a  doctor  of  medicine  in  1848.    I  was  a  bachelor  of 
medicine  in  1843.  —  Q.  Have  yon  had  much  experience  in  cases  of  insanity,  or 
has  yonr  practice  been  more  general  ?    A.  I  have  had  considerable  opportonttias 
of  (Asemog  insane  persons.  —  Q.  From  what  time  should  yon  say?    A.  Dnriog 
three  years  that  I  was  a  pupil  I  was  constantly  in  the  habU  of  seeing  »  paiqicr 
asylum  eontainiog  forty  patients;   and  I  was   subsequently  a  student  al  tho 
Salpetridre,  in  Paris,  for  a  whole  jrear.  —  Q.  And  daring  your  pupilage  yon  had 
opportunities  of  seeing  cases  of  this  kind?    A.  Constantly.  —  Q.  Since  ^oa  hawe- 
been  in  practice  for  yourself^  haTo  you  had  experience  in  cases  of  insanitr? 
A.  Not  especially;  it  is  since  I  haye  taken  my  diploma  that  I  haye  had  the 
opportunity  whicn  I  haye  spoken  of  in  Paris.  —  Q.  But  it  is  not  your  partie^bir 
calling  ?    A  It  is  not  my  particular  calling.  —  Q.  Too  probably  will  be  aUe  to 
gire  us  your  defiidtion  of  a  delusion ;  what  £>  you  consider  a  delusion  ?    A.  Per- 
sons are  suffering  nnder  delasions  when  the^  belicTe  in  things  that  do  not  exist, 
and  draw  wrong  inferences  which  are  not  justified  by  the  premises.    But  insane 
delusion  is  also  associated  with  a  diseased  mind,  depending  on  a  diseased  state  of  the 
brain.  —  Q.  That  is  the  cause ;  I  am  asking  yon  to  giye  me  a  definition  of  a  delusion ;. 
is  the  definition  of  a  delusion  belieybg  that  which  is  not  true,  and  drawing  wnog 
inferences  from  it  ?    A.  That  would  not  constitute  an  insane  delusion ;  certainly 
not  —  Q.  Is  it  not  rather  belieying  things  which  do  not  exist,  and  drawing  rig^ 
conclusions  from  them,  that  is,  drawing  conclusions  from  them  as  though  they  did 
exist  ?    A.  Not  necessarily.    I  should  not  take  that  as  an  indication  of  insani^ 
not  eyen  the  existence  of  a  delusion  absolutely. —  Q.  Yon  do  not  consider  a  person 
labouring  under  a  delusion  is  in  an  unsound  state  of  mind?    A.  Not  necessarily^ 
there  mnst  be  some  eyidence  of  a  diseased  judgment ;  there  must  be  diseased 
operations  of  the  mind  as  well.  —  Q.  Do  you  mean,  that  when  a  person  is  labooring 
under  a  delusion,  that  is,  under  the  belief  of  that  which  is  not  Uie  fact,  and  which 
never  existed,  is  not  in  a  diseased  state  of  mind?    A.  Not  necessarily  so. — i^  Is 
it  your  belief,  that  a  person  may  labour  under  a  delusion — under  the  most  striking 
delusion  imaginable — and  yet  may  be  all  the  while  of  a  sound  mind?    A.  I  would 
instance  the  Mormonites,  or  any  other  general  delusion ;  we  are  all  nnder  some 
delusion  or  other. —  Q.  Then  it  is  your  opinion  that  there  is  not  such  a  thing  as  a 
sound  mind  ?    A.  No,  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  kind.  —  Q.  What  is  your  parti- 
cular delusion  ?    A  I  say,  a  delusion  in  itself  is  no  test  of  insanity.  —  Q.  As  we  are 
all  under  a  delusion,  may  I  ask  what  is  your  delusion  ?    A.  I  do  not  feel  called 
upon  to  expose  my  own  mfirmities.  —  Q.  But  you  haye  delusions?    A.  No  doubt; 
I  do  not  pretend  to  be  wiser  than  others.  —  Q.  What  did  you  receiye  for  going  to 
Worthing?     A.  I  hare  not  receiyed  any  fee  for  that;  of  course,  I  expect  my 
expenses ;  but  there  is  nothing  else  due.    I  haye  no  clear  expectations  at  all.  •— 
Q.  I  mereljr  want  to  know  whether  you  haye  been  paid  your  fee,  or  not— yon 
are  to  be  paid  for  going  to  Worthing?    A.  I  haye  not  been  paid  for  going  to 
Worthing.  —  Q.  You  will  ha?e  what  is  right,  no  doubt ;  how  much  are  you  to 
haye,  how  much  do  you  expect?  A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  be  fidrly  called  upon 
to  state  what  fee  is  usual  for  a  physician  going  to  Worthing. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Wilkimsw — Pray,  do  not  olject  to  it. 

WiTMEsa. — I  haye  no  objection  to  state  it ;  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  question 
not  releyant  to  the  ooint  I  will  state,  that  whatever  I  expect  will  be  the  usual  lee, 
and  no  more.  —  Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  were  attending  Mrs. 
Cumming  in  the  year  1847,  and  that  there  were  yarious  occasions  on  which  yoa 
did  attend  her,  and  saw  her,  and  had  conyersations  with  her  at  those  times ;  is  k 
so  ?  A  Those  are  the  dates  of  my  profosaional  attendances.  •—  Q.  When  yon  paid 
your  professional  yisits,  did  you  talk  on  other  subjects  with  her?  A.  Yes^  I 
yery  often  talked  on  other  subjects,  of  course. —  Q.  Attending  her  in  the  years 
1847  and  1848,  am  I  to  understand  that  Mrs.  Cumming  eyer  spoke  to  you  at  all 
about  her  will?  A.  Neyer,  except  perhaps  the  occasion  I  haye  referred  to  when 
I  talked  of  her  grandchildren ;  bnt  she  neyer  conanlted  in  any  way  on  the 
subject.  —  Q.  She  neyer  asked  yon  to  be  trustee,  did  she?    A.  No,  she  neyer 
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acked  me  that.  —  Q.  Or  execator?  A.  No,  she  neyer  asked  me  to  be  her 
ezecator.  —  Q.  She  never  told  you  that  you  were  a  legatee  under  her  will? 
A.  Never.  —  Q.  You  say,  that  on  the  5th  of  October,  1847,  she  told  you  about  the 
■lilk ;  you  say,  you  ascertained  that  that  which  was  said  to  come  out  of  the  milk 
contained  Epsom  salts ;  and  that  in  what  was  represented  as  having  been  found  in 
the  fowl-bouse  there  was  acetate  of  lead  ?  A.  Tes.  —  Q.  Who  analysed  it  with  you? 
A.  The  acetate  of  lead  being  in  m  substance,  the  analysis  is  easy,  requiring  only 
about  five  minutes,  and  I  did  it  myself.  With  reference  to  the  milk,  I  was  very 
mueh  engaged  at  the  time,  and  I  thought  the  milk  might  change  a  little  ;  I  gave 
half  of  it  to  a  Bir.  Spencer,  whom  I  had  known  at  the  College  of  Chemistry, 
where  we  had  been  students  together,  to  analyze  for  me ;  and  I  analysed  the 
other  half  on  another  occasion.  —  Q.  Did  you  tell  Mrs.  Cumming  that  the 
milk  contained  Epsom  salts  ?  A.  I  have  very  little  doubt  that  I  txM  her  what  I 
ibund.  —  Q.  Did  you  tell  her  that  the  milk  contained  Epsom  salts,  and  that  the 
other  matter  found  in  the  fowl-house  contained  acetate  of  lead  ?  A*  I  have  no 
doubt  of  it  at  alL  —  Q.  Are  you  sore  that  it  was  on  the  5th  of  October,  1847,  that 
this  happened?  A.  That  is  the  date  I  have. — Q.  Yon  have  made  an  affidavit 
vpoo  this  matter,  and  there  is  a  copy  of  it  (handing  the  same  to  the  witness);  look  at 
it,  and  say  whether  you  did  not  state  that  it  was  Uie  5th  of  October,  1846  ?  A.  If 
that  is  so,  it  must  have  been  an  error  in  copying,  for  in  1846  she  was  in  Cambeis 
well,  and  at  Mr.  Hutchinson's,  and  this  was  in  the  Queen's-road.  —  Q.  Yon  are 
■nre  it  must  have  been  in  the  Queen's-road  ?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  Did  she  refer  to  this 
circumstance  about  the  milk  afterwards  ?    A.  She  did,  once  or  twice  afterwards. 

—  Q.  What  did  she  say  about  the  milk  at  that  time?  A.  She  said,  that  she 
thought  it  was  done  to  annoy  her,  and  to  irritate  her.  —  Q.  Did  she  say,  she 
thought  it  was  done  to  poison  her?  A.  No,  she  did  not  say  that. —  Q.  Then  she 
was  quite  satisfied  at  those  subsequent  times,  at  all  events,  tiut  there  was  no 
poisonous  substance  in  the  milk?  A.  She  might,  and  did,  forget  sometimes  that 
the  acetate  of  lead  was  a  distinct  substance,  and  that  it  was  not  Siat  that  was  found 
in  the  milk.  —  Q.  But  at  other  times  did  she  understand  that  there  was  no 
poisonous  sdbstance  in  the  milk  at  all  ?  A.  I  am  not  sure  that  she  did  understand 
thoroughly  ;  it  is  some  time  ago,  and  I  do  not  recollect  the  conversations  accurately. 

—  Q.  Suppose  she  talked  to  you  on  the  subject  of  the  milk,  and  you  found  her 
nnder  the  impression  that  there  had  been  poison  in  it,  did  yon  endeavour  to 
remove  the  impression  ?  A.  I  have  no  doubt  I  should  have  corrected  the  imprea- 
sion.  —  Q.I  understand  you  to  say,  that  in  one  of  your  interviews  with  Mrs.  Cum- 
ming she  spoke  of  her  daughter  rushing  into  the  room  in  the  Edgware*road,  and 
embraciDg  her ;  that  she  believed,  at  first,  she  meant  to  strangle  her,  but  that 
ber  impression  was  removed  when  she  came  to  consider,  and  that  nothing  of  the 
kind  could  be  intended  ?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  Her  first  impression  was  that  there  might 
have  been  such  an  intention?  but  you  say  that  that  impression  was  entirely 
removed  from  her  mind?  A.  Yes;  on  subsequent  oonsideration.  —  Q.  Will  yon 
be  good  enough  to  tell  me  when  it  was  she  said  so?  A.  That  was  on  the  S5th  of 
August,  1851,  when  she  was  relating  the  whole  circumstance  to  me — she  related  it 
in  that  way.  —  Q.  Has  she  since  that  time  ever  spoken  to  yon  upon  the  subject  of 
her  daughter*s  visit  to  the  Edgware-road?  A.  Yes,  on  a  subseonent  occasion  she 
mentioned  it  again.  —  Q.  What  has  she  said  to  yon  upon  the  subject?  A.  She  hat 
given  very  much  the  same  account — substantially  the  same  account.  —  Q.  Then 
she  has  never  since  that  time  stated  to  you  that  her  daughter  intended  to  strangle 
her  ?  A.  No ;  she  never  stated  it  to  me  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  me  to  suppose 
that  she  entertained  that  idea  now.  —  Q.  That  is,  then,  she  never  stated  to  yoa 
anything  to  lead  to  the  impression  on  your  mind  that  she  believed  her  daughter 
was  going  to  strangle  her  ?  A.  Not  that  she  believed  it  at  the  present  hour,  or 
that  she  believed  that,  at  the  time  I  spoke  to  her.  —  Q.  Do  you  believe  that  she 
ever  entertained  that  impression?  A.  Only  during  the  time  of  the  occnrrenee.  — 
Q.  Then  at  that  time  when  you  saw  her  she  entertained  that  notion  ?  A.  No.  — 
Q.  But  she  has  invariably  told  you  pretty  much  the  same  thing — that  although  she 
might  at  first  have  believed  it,  yet,  on  consideration,  she  thinks  she  must  have  beea 
wrong — that  it  must  have  been  her  suspicious  mind?  A.  That  is  the  aocoont  she 
gave  of  it.  —  Q.  Has  that  been  invariably  the  tenor  of  ber  remarks?  A.  I  do  not 
remember  any  other  account  of  it. — Q.  Now,  suppose  she  told  yon  she  was  per* 
anaded  in  her  mind  that  hef  daughter  bad  attempted  to  atrang^  her,  and  asterlai 
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it  OTer  and  over  again,  would  ^oa  have  considered  that  a  delaaion,  or  not? 
A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  should,  if  she  were  prevailed  on  by  reasoning  a  seoood 
time  afterwards,  to  dismiss  the  idea.  —  Q.  Your  opinion  is,  that  if  she  confidentiy 
asserted  to  others,  over  and  over  again,  that  her  daughter  did  intend  to  strangle 
her,  that  is  not  a  delusion,  and  indicates  no  unsoundness  of  mind  ?  A.  It  might 
he  a  delusion.  —  Q.  But  not  an  unsoundness  of  miod?  A.  Not  necessarily  ai 
insane  mind.  —  Q.  Does  it  indicate  an  unsoundness  of  mind  ?  A.  What  I  mean 
by  an  insane  mind,  is  a  mind  under  the  influence  of  disease — a  disease  of  the  brain. 
—  Q.  A  disease  of  the  mind  is  a  metaphorical  expression ;  what  do  yon  mean  by  a 
disease  of  the  mind  ?  is  a  mind,  which  is  not  in  a  sound  and  healthy  state,  diseased 
or  not,  in  your  estimation  ?  A.  A  mind  that  is  not  in  a  sound  condition  may  be 
supposed  to  be  diseased.  —  Q.  Do  you  consider  a  mind,  labouring  under  a  delusion, 
to  be  in  a  sound  condition,  or  not  ?  A.  Under  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
words,  a  person  may  be  in  a  sound  mind,  not  diseased,  aod  yet  under  a  delusion.— 
Q.  Then  do  1  understand  you  to  say,  that  you  consider  that  although  a  person  is 
labouring  under  a  delusion,  he  may  still  be  of  a  sound  mind?  A.  Taking  the 
general  phrase  I  would  certainly  say  that ;  but  not  an  insane  delusion — I  wookl 
make  that  distinction.  —  Q.  What  do  yon  mean  by  an  insane  delusion  ?  A.  A 
delusion  occurring  in  an  insane  mind.  —  Q.  You  will  distinguish  between  a  dda* 
sion  and  an  insane  delusion ;  will  you  tell  to  the  jury  what  distinction  you  make 
between  the  two?  A.  I(  is  difficult  to  do  it.  —  Q.  Explain,  if  you  please,  the  di£> 
ference  between  a  delusion  and  an  insane  delusion?  A.  It  is  difficult  to  do  it ;  bat 
what  I  understand  by  an  insane  delusion  is,  one  influenced  by  some  striking  lesion  of 
the  ordinary  processes  of  thinking.  —  Q.  But  there  again  yon  get  figurative;  what 
do  you  mean  by  lesion  of  the  ordinary  processes  of  thought?  A.  When  yon 
observe  that  a  person  shows  some  breach  of  the  ordinary  connexion  between  canss 
and  effect,  which  is  different  from  what  ordinary  persons  exhibit ;  it  is  not  a  pnrdy 
metaphysical  question,  but  what  we  observe  in  the  daily  occurrences  of  life.  — 
Q.  I  want  yon  to  give  us  the  distinction  which  you  have  given,  because  that  is  one 
which  I  do  not  understand,  and  which  roy  learned  friend,  Mr.  Seijeant  Wilkini^ 
does.  A.  I  think  those  forms  of  delusions  are  very  rare  where  the  general  £m^- 
.ties  of  the  mind  are  not  obviously  impaired  in  other  matters  as  well.  —  Q.  Yon 
consider,  then,  an  insane  delusion  is  when  there  is  a  lesion  of  the  mind ;  is  that 
your  distinction?  A.  A  lesion  in  the  reasoning  process.  —  Q.  A  lesion  in  the 
xeasoning  process,  which  is  a  break,  or  rupture,  if  I  ma^  venture  to  call  it  so,  in 
the  reasoning  process  ?  A.  I  will  not  adopt  your  expressions.  —  Q.  Is  it  a  woimd 
in  the  reasonmg  process? 

A  JuBTMAN. — Will  the  Doctor  inform  us  what  he  means  by  lesion  ? 

Witness. — It  is  something  very  different  from  what  we  observe  in  the  reasoning 
powers  of  ordinary  individuals,  from  which  we  ^et  our  opinion,  perhaps  a  very 
general  one,  of  soundness  of  mind.  —  Q.  Lesion  is  a  word  which  has  a  meanings 
has  it  not?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  Yes;  and  it  has  a  meaning  in  your  mind;  will  yon 
give  us  the  meaning  of  the  word  lesion,  as  you  use  it  ?  A.  A  distortion,  or  disease; 
something  strikingly  different  from  what  is  observed  in  ordinary  individuals. — 
Q.  Is  lesion  a  distortion  or  disease  ?  A.  It  is  the  result  of  a  disease ;  you  may  take  the 
word  you  use — a  hurt  if  you  like.  —  Q.  A  break,  or  hurt,  or  a  wound,  is  it  not? 
I  know  that  a  definition  is  a  perilous  thing.  A.  I  do  not  consider  that  in  forming 
my  opinion  of  the  sanity  of  a  person  I  am  bound  to  enter  into  definitions;  I  formed 
my  opinion  of  Mrs.  Cumming's  sanity  upon  the  same  grounds  and  principles  n 
those  which  I  should  apply  in  any  other  case.  —  Q.  You  are  not  here  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  the  sanity  of  Mrs.  Cumming,  but  to  give  your  opinion  to  the  jury,  in 
<^er  that  they  may  form  their  judgment  upon  it.  A.I  have  formed  it  from  having 
observed  the  operations  of  her  mind,  and  they  are  in  no  respect  different  from  those 
which  I  observe  in  other  persons  every  day.  —  Q.  Then  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
because  you  have  found  Mrs.  Cumming  rational  on  many  subjects,  although  she 
may  be  labouring  under  various  delusions,  if  there  is  no  lesion  she  is  perfectly 
sane  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  I  am  bound  to  take  your  hypothesis,  for  I  do  not  think 
she  does  labour  under  those  delusions.  —  Q.  But  you  must  take  my  hypothesis,  as 
the  question  I  put  to  you  is  one  of  science  ;  1  ask  you,  supposing  it  should  turn  ont 
that  Mrs.  Cumming  was  labouring  under  several  delusions,  although  she  might  be 
perfectly  rational  upon  many  other  subjects,  and  most  other  subjects,  is  it  your 
liyipion  that,  notwithstanding  those  delusions,  she  is  a  person  of  a  sound  mind^ 
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A.  I  should  like  to  be  certified,  before  I  ^re  an  affirmatiTe  opinioQ  on  that  point, 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  particalar  delusions,  and  I  could  not  answer  the  question 
generallj.  —  Q.  I  will  take  the  idea  that  her  dan^ters  are  going  to  murder  her» 
and  the  idea  repeated  over  and  over  again — I  will  take  that?  A.  I  am  not  sure 
fhat  I  can  admit  that,  if  I  disassociate  it  from  any  other  evidence  of  a  diseased 
mind  ;  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  admit  it.  —  Q.  How  do  you  mean  disassociate  it 
from  any  other  idea  of  a  diseased  mind  ?  A.  I  can  find  nothing  in  her  modo 
of  thought  diflferent  from  that  of  sane  persons ;  and  I  cannot  see,  because  a 
person  fears  that  another  is  going  to  murder  her,  that  in  itself  is  a  sign  d 
her  insanity.  —  Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  no  ground  for  it?  A.  That  I  can  say 
nothing  about ;  what  may  appear  grounds  to  one  person  may  not  appear  grounds 
to  another.  —  Q.  Then  you  consider  that  if  there  is  any,  the  slightest  occasion, 
upon  which  any  suspicion  majr  arise  in  the  mind  of  a  person,  that  would  justify 
a  belief  that  the  person  against  whom  tiie  suspicion  is  entertained  is  capable 
of  any  act  however  atrocious  against  her?  A.  Not  fieceuarHy ;  it  might,  or 
might  not,  according  to  the  tone  and  disposition  of  the  person  in  whom  that 
cause  might  operate  ;  some  persons  entertain  the  most  riolent  and  outrageous  con- 
ceptions m>m  a  cause  which  would  not  strike  another  as  deserving  of  attention* 

—  Q.  You  consider  that  it  is  a  mere  difference  of  mind,  that  where  a  person  enter- 
tuns  these  extraordinary  suspicions,  without  anything  but  the  slightest  foundation, 
that  is  merely  the  particular  character  of  the  mind?  A.  It  is  not  necessarily  a 
proof  of  insanity —certainly  not  —  Q.  Then  I  understand  vou  to  say,  that  where 
delusions  prevail  on  particular  subjects,  that  is  not  necessarily  a  .proof  of  insanity? 
A.  Certainly,  you  may  take  that  as  my  opinion.  —  Q.  Suppose  the  delusion  should 
be  as  utterly  groundless  as  possible — suppose  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  rest  upon^ 
what  would  ^  your  opinion  then?    A.  It  might  show  some  impairment  of  mmd. 

—  Q.  It  might  show  some  impairment  of  mind?  A.  It  is  impossible  to  state  these 
things  generally.  —  Q.  You  qualify  so  much  ?  A.  I  must  qualify  to  a  certain 
extent —  Q.  Would  it  show  unsoundness  of  mind?  A.  Every  impurment  indi- 
cates unsoundness  of  mind,  but  there  are  degrees  of  that  —  Q.  Give  me  my  own. 
word  which  I  put  to  you,  which  is,  unsoundness  of  mind ;  why  shift  the  term. 
Would  it  in  your  judjtment  be  considered  nnsoundness  of  mind  ?  A.  It  might  wiA 
that  qualification.  —  Q.  With  what  qualification?  A.  A  certain  degree  of  unsound- 
ness of  mind  might  not  indicate  insanity,  that  is,  not  necessarily. — Q.  A  certain 
degree  of  unsoundness  of  mind,  what  do  you  mean  by  that?  A.  There  are  dif- 
iferent  degrees  and  different  stages  of  insanity,  and  different  yarietiet  of  insanity. 

—  Q.  Do  you  mean  that  a  mind  can  be  sound  and  unsound  at  the  tame  time  ?  — > 
A.  What  I  have  stated  does  not  involve  that  absurdity.  — Q.  Is  it  your  judgment 
that  a  mind  may  be  sound  and  unsound  at  the  same  time ;  I  want  to  know  that  ? 
A.  I  think  there  is  in  every  mind  soundnesss  and  nnsoundness.  —  Q.  Is  it  yoor 
opinion  that  a  mind  may  be  sound  and  unsound  at  the  same  time?  A.  If  you  will 
take  my  answer  in  the  words  I  give  you,  I  will  adhere  to  that  answer;  there  is- 
some  soundness  and  some  unsoundness  in  every  man,  inasmuch  as  no  mind  can  be 
perfect.  —  Q.  No  doubt  some  parts  of  the  mind  may  be  sonnder  Uian  others,  but  I 
am  speaking  of  a  mind  which  is  diseased,  and  I  ask  yon,  wheUier  it  is  your  opinion 
that  a  mind  has  been  sound  and  unsound  at  the  same  time?  A.  If  by  an  unsound- 
mind  you  mean  a  diseased  mind,  you  beg  the  question. — Q.  I  am  obliged  to  beg 
the  question,  and  beg  very  hard  too?  A.  Then  I  must  give  it  up  to  yon  in  that  sense. 

—  ^  Is  it  your  opinion,  at  all  events,  that  a  mind  can  be  sound  and  unsound  at 
the  same  time  ?  A.  Except  with  the  qualification  I  have  over  and  over  again  stated 
to  you. —  Q.  Did  you  state  to  Dr.  Winslow  that  there  was  acetate  of  lead  in  the 
milk  ?  A.  I  did  not  state  that  to  him.  Dr.  Winslow  must  have  misunderstood  me  in 
conversation.  When  I  saw  Dr.  Winslow's  report,  I  made  an  affidavit  afterwards 
to  correct  that. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Wilkins. — Q.  Youfsaid  just  now  that  there  are  deia- 
nons  and  insane  delusions  ?  A.  I  did.  —  Q.  And  I  think  you  began  by  making  a  state* 
ment  which  might  have  rendered  all  this  vehemence  unnecessary.  Did  you  not  - 
say  something  about  the  Mormonites?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  As  ftur  as  year  reasoning 
enables  you  to  judge,  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  Mormonites  labour  under  a 
delusion  ?  A.  That  is  certainly  my  beliet  —  Q.  Would  you,  therefore,  pronounce 
the  Mormonites  to  be  insane?  A.  No,  that  could  not  be  done.  —  Q.  There  are 
some  gentlemen  who  believe  in  olairvoyanoe,  do  yoa  beliefe  them  to  be  insane  f 
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A.  No ;  althoogh  I  believe  them  to  be  under  a  delnsioa.  —  Q.  There  are 
people  who  beliere  that  they  have  cared  patients  bj  means  of  mesmericBi?  A* 
That  also  is  a  delosion.  —  Q.  Woold  you  say  that  all  those  persons  are  insaaal 
A.  No.  —  Q.  Some  years  ago  there  was  a  sect  who  made  a  great  noise  ia  Ail 
kinjsdom,  who  believed  that  Johanna  Soothcote  was  going  to  give  ns  a  ShUoh»da  ya« 
believe  that  all  the  followers  of  Johanna  Soathcote  were  insane?  ▲•  No.— 
(^  Suppose  a  person  to  labour  under  a  palpable  delusion,  and  afterwards  to  reason 
iMrself  mto  the  belief  that  it  is  a  delusion,  does  that  show  unsoundness  of  mnidl 
A.  That  would  not  indicate  unsoundness  of  mind.  Q.  Suppose  Mrs.  Comaiiaf 
did  at  one  time  think  Uiat  her  daughter  meant  to  strange  her,  and  afterwaide 
aitated  she  was  convinced  that  Uiat  impression  was  erroneous,  would  that  indicale 
anything  like  unsoundness  of  mind?  A.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  woold  show 
the  inte^ty  of  the  ordinary  fkculties  of  the  mind. 

Exammed  by  the  Cohmissionsb.— Q.  You  say  you  do  not  belieTe  deia- 
nons  to  be  insanity,  but  do  you  believe  them  to  be  tests  of  insanity?  A«  Net 
absolutely,  certainly  not —  Q.  Not  tests?  A.  No,  there  are  many  insane  penoM 
who  have  delusions,  and  others  who  have  not  — Q.  What  do  you  consider  a  test 
of  insanity  ?  A.  An  obvious  impairment  of  the  reasoning  faculties,  and  the  oCha 
powers  of  the  mind,  generally  evidenced  by  other  tests.  Q.  Different  eiroooi- 
stances  might  drive  you  to  the  conclusion  ?  A.  Yes. — Q.  You  do  not  think  that  the 
existeooe  o£  delusions  is  a  test  which  would  drive  your  mind  of  necessity  to  thai 
oondusioo?  A.  Not  necessarily,  although  undoubtedly  in  many  cases  tbe^aM 
the  indication  of  insaoity.  I  say  there  are  insane  persons  who  have  no  delosiom^ 
and  sane  persons  who  have  delusions,  Uierefore  ddosions  cannot  be  absolutely  eonp 
sidered  as  a  test  of  insanity.  Q.  Would  you  draw  a  distinction  between  a  diseaead 
mind  and  an  unsound  mmd?  A.  No,  I  do  not  draw  that  distinction  myself  I 
use  the  terms  synonymously.  —  Q.  If  a  man's  mind  is  diseased  is  it  unaonad? 
A.  Yes. 

Bobert  Jamu  Hale^  Etq,,  M,D,,  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  James.— Q.  I  belieie 
yoQ  are  a  doctor  of  medicine,  and  a  licentiate  of  the  College  of  Physicians  ?  A.  I 
am. — Q.  Do  yon  know  this  lady,  who  is  the  subject  of  inquiry  here,  Birs.  Cum^ 
miog?    A.  I  da  —  Q.  When  did  you  firstsee  her?    A.  In  the  latter  part  of  1M7, 

A  JuBTXAN.— What  month?  A.  It  was  either  November  or  December.— 
Q.  Last  year?    A.  1847. 

Mr.  JjLMsa, — Q.  Upon  what  occasion  did  you  make  your  first  visit  to  her  ?  A.  I 
was  sent  for  in  a  hurry ;  she  was  in  afit  —  Q.  Where  was  she  then  residing?  A.  Ja. 
the  Queen's-road.  —  Q.  Where  she  is  now?  A.  Whei«  she  is  now.  —  Q.  When 
you  went  there,  in  what  state  did  you  find  her;  what  was  the  fit?  A.  I  found  her 
on  the  ground ;  it  was  of  an  epileptic  character ;  very  slight  —  Q.  Did  you  atteiiA 
her  for  some  little  time?  A.  I  paid  her  one  or  two  visits,  and  disoontinned  my 
attendance.  —  Q.  Before  you  discontinued  your  visits  she  was  perfectly  restored  to 
health  ?    A.  Yes.  —  Q.  It  was  merely  temporary  ?    A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jajoss. — Now,  on  this  occasion,  you  say  you  had  not  much  ooaversatioB 
-with  her,  but  was  there  anything  at  all  about  her  conduct  that  struck  yon  as  strange 
or  remarkable.  A.  Not  at  alL  •—  Q.  When  did  you  next  see  her  ?  A.  Janury 
the  24th,  1848.  —  Q.  Upon  what  occasion  did  you  see  her  then?  A.  She  wai 
eufferiog  then  from  an  affection  of  the  bladder.  —  Q.  She  has  paralysis,  has  she  not? 
A*  Yes ;  slightly  so.  —  Q.  All  that  you  attended  her  for  was  physical  infirmitiei? 
A.  Yes.  —  Q.  How  long  did  you  see  her  then?  A.  1  saw  her  to  February  the 
2Srd.  —  Q.  Did  you  see  her  daily  ?  A.  Yes  ;  or  nearly  so.  —  Q.  Had  yon  the 
opportnnity  of  conversing  with  her  then?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  Just  sute  generally  ; 
perhaps  you  had  heard  at  this  time,  which  may  have  directed  your  attention  to  it — 
had  you  heard  she  had  been  the  suljeot  of  a  Commission  in  1846  ?  Did  you  know 
that  fiu;t  at  the  time?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  Then  you  knew  you  were  atten^ng  a  lady 
who  had  been  the  subject  of  inquiry  in  1846  ?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  And  were  yon  aware 
of  the  fact  of  the  Commissbn  having  been  withdrawn  ?  iu  Yes ;  I  was  not  aware 
of  so  much  as  I  am  now.  —  Q.  Did  that  attract  your  attention  more  than  if  yo« 
had  been  called  to  an  ordioary  perscm?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  During  the  whole  of  that 
time,  from  January  to  February,  did  yon  cooverse  with  her?  A.  Yes,  I  did;  in 
&ct,  she  is  a  very  conversant  old  lady.  —  Q.  Did  yon  see  anythiog  about  her  at 
that  time  to  indicate  that  she  was  of  unsound  mind?  A.  Not  at  all.  —  Q.  Did  she 
•ter  at  that  time  talk  aboil  her  diEdreii?    A.  Oh,  yes.  ^<^  la  what  way  did  she 
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yak  of  her  diildren  in  1648?  A.  I  do  not  know  tbat  I  cm  relate  anj  eomrcria 
tlons,  b&t  ehe  spoke  a  great  deal  aboot  ber  children,  the  waj  in  whm  i^bej  had 
acted  towards  her,  and  stated  that  althongh  nomindlj  she  had  been  pot  mlo  a 
fanatio  asyhim  hj  her  husband,  he  was  a  Terr  old  man,  and  could  not  be  nie  mover 
JM  aaythtttg  of  the  kind,  and  she  htd  to  tiiank  her  danghtenfor  it  fflie  was  ahrayt 
Terj  riolent  in  her  ezpresstons  against  her  dao^ters  in  oonseqnenee.  I  am  not 
reeoHeoting  ezietly  the  words,  bnt  the  snbstanee  of  what  riie  said.  —  Q.  Is  rim  an 
itiitsMe  person?  A.  Very. — Q.Wonld  her  Psoases  physleallj  render  the  mind  more 
irritable?  A.  To  a  certain  extent  ther  would ;  I  raonld  say  riie  was  natvallf  •(>• 
— <t.  And  is  she  a  woman  who  woiud  express  herself  stron||lT  on  anj  saogeot 
A.  Tes ;  always  something  saperiative.  —  <e*  She  spoke  of  her  cniUren  m  Am  way 
m  whi^  yon  have  told  ns,  and  ^loke  of  their  treatment  of  her?  A.  Tes^p— 
Q.  Upon  any  other  suljeet  was  there  anything  that  stmek  yon?  A.  She  mke  of 
Uttt  matter  about  the  milk.  —  Q.  What  did  she  tell  you  about  that?  A.  She  told 
»e  at  that  time  that  the  poison  was  in  the  milk,  and  that  she  had  gWea  it  to  her 
eats  to  drink,  and  that  the  eats  woold  not  take  i^  aad4hat  roused  her  soipiaoM ; 
and  the  same  day,  or  day  after,  I  fcrget  which,  she  said  a  fowl  was  brouffnt  a|^to 
hnr  dead  ;  and  that  Dr.  Barnes  had  analyaed  and  found  poison  in  the  milL  That 
waa  her  statement  then ;  it  is  somewhat  modified  now.  —  Q.  Should  3ron  odl  tet 
SB  insane  delusion  if  there  were  any  foundation  for  the  Ihct  ?  A.  Not  if  there  was 
fsandation  for  the  fiust  —  Q.  Hstc  yon  heard  Dr.  Bameifs  statement  abcot  tha 
•Hdysis  he  made?  A.  I  hare  spoken  to  Dr.  Barnes  sereral  times  coneemingit. 
-*-  Q.  Before  yoa  arriTed  at  an  opinion  that  tint  was  an  hasane  ddudon,  should  yon 
not  institttte  an  inquiry  u  to  whether  there  was  any  foundation,  or  enstence,  or 
aapposed  ezistenoe  for  the  ftict?  A.  Of  course;  because  it  would  denend  upon  that 
iHiether  the  delusion  was  a  mere  delusion  or  an  insane  delusion.  —  Q.  AH,  or  many 
indtriduals  reason  differently  fnm  certain  premises?  A.  Certainly.  —  Q.  Some 
arrire  at  right  and  some  at  wrong  conclusions?  A.  Certainly;  the  mind  is  not 
ooMtituled  alike.  —  Q.  Do  you,  haTtng  ascertained  the  foet,  and  conTcrsed  with 
Dr.  Barnes,  consider  that  to  be  an  insane  delusion  ?  A.  Certainly  not  —  Q.  Hare 
JOB  giren  us,  as  nearly  as  yon  can,  the  general  outline  of  her  conTcrsatlons  whh  yoa 
iq[>  to  that  time.  A.  She  used  to  talk  to  me  sometimes  an  hour  at  a  time;  I  had  m 
^reat  many  conversations  with  her.  —  Q.  Loquacity  on  tiie  part  of  a  lady  is  not 
insanity  ?  A.  Certainly  not ;  if  so,  I  hare  a  great  many  insane  patients.  —  v*  Now, 
aa  to  her  cats,  did  you  obserre  at  that  time  her  fonmiess  for  ner  cats?  A.  Tea ; 
she  was  Tcry  fond  of  her  cats.  —  Q.  You  attended  her  frequently;  I  premmc  in 
her  bed-room  ?  A.  Always  in  her  bed-room.  —  Q.  What  did  yon  observe  aboot 
her  bed-room  ?  A.  I  obserred  nothing  particdar  at  all.  —  Q.  Was  that  firaaa 
January  up  to  February,  1848?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  Haye  you  seen  sometimat  her  cats 
in  her  bed-room.  A.  Oh  frequently;  I  haTc  often  had  to  let  them  in  and  ovt  of 
the  door;  they  used  to  scratch  the  door  when  they  wanted  to  come  in  or  go  out. 
Mrs.  Oumming  has  frequently  asked  me  to  let  them  out  —  Q.  IMd  jon  see  anyfliiBg 
in  her  bed-room  to  justi^  the  statement  ai  to  the  state  ^  filth  m  whidi  it  was? 
A.  No;  certainly  not  —  Q.  Nothbg  of  the  kind?  A.  Notiiing  of  the  kind.—- 
<}.  And  you  were  in  her  bed-room  constantly?  A.  For  a  Tear  and  a  half.— 
Q.  Now,  what  was  the  next  time  you  were  aent  tiiere  ?  A.  Next  time  I  was  sent 
for  to  see  her  at  St.  Le<mard8-on-Sea;  that  wiM  Septeariier  4tfa,  1848.  —  Q.  The 
same  year?  A.  The  same  year. — Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  sending  for  yoa  tiMn? 
A.  She  was  suffering  then  from  forer— «  Uttie  delimm.  —  Q.  A  temporary  dsfi- 
ihnn  ?  A.  Yes ;  consequent  on  fefer.  —  Q.  How  long  did  you  attend  her  then? 
A.  I  remained  with  her  the  whole  of  that  day,  and  came  back  in  the  efening^  and 
I  recommended  her  to  remoTc  to  Brighton,  becauae  St.  Leonardls  was  a  ^ery  nMan» 
'venient  distance  for  me  to  come  and  see  her ;  I  could  not  get  bade  to  do  anytUng 
for  myself.  —  Q.  When  did  yon  next  attend  her?  A.  I  sawher  tiien  at  Bfightan» 
in  September,  16th  and  17th. 

A  JiTBTMAN. — ^In  the  same  year?  A.  Yes ;  the  same  year ;  ahe  went  fnm  St 
Leonard's  to  Briton. 

Mr.  Jakxs.— When  did  yon  see  her  again  in  London  ?  A.  Then  I  sawher  oeea> 
rionally  in  Norember  and  December,  in  the  Qneen*s-foad.  —  Q.  What  year? 
A.  The  same  year.  Then  I  was  called  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  on  the  let  of 
^January,  1849.  —  Q.  Was  she  then  hi  the  Queen's-road?  A.  She  was  tiien  m  Ae 
QneenVroad ;  she  was  then  suffering  from  extenslTa  inilanmatkwi  of  thatafi^ 
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and  pleurisy;  sittiog  up  in  bed  she  could  hardly  breathe,  and  I  attended  her  finm. 
then  to  February  the  15th.  —  Q.  It  may  be  considered,  I  fear,  a  little  tedioot,  but 
I  must  ask  you  these  questions.  Now,  from  January  1st  to  February  15th«did  you 
see  her  nearly  every  day?  A.  £?ery  day;  sometimes  twice,  sometimei  tluee 
times.  —  Q.  Now,  we  wiU  ask  you,  as  we  have  heard  eridence  upon  that,  what 
was  the  state  of  her  bed-room  as  to  filth?  A.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  —  Q.  MThat? 
A.  There  was  no  filth  at  all.  The  room  felt  close,  in  conseqaenoe  of  her  nevar 
hanog  the  window  open ;  in  &ct,  she  was  very  sulject  to  a  chronic  affection  of  the 
eye.  —  Q.  That  is  visible  now,  is  it  not?  A.  Yes,  the  slightest  thing  affects  her,—- 
Q.  The  room  was  close  ?  A.  Tes ;  and  not  only  that,  but  she  has  bodily  infirmitici. 
Q.  Was  it  a  fact,  that  she  was  laboaring  under  bodily  infirmities,  which  rendered 
those  sort  of  transactions  perfectly  involuntary  on  her  part?  A.  I  believe  sof 
I  have  always  looked  upon  it  as  so.  —  Q.  Tou  have  heard  the  statements  given 
by  some  of  these  servants  as  to  the  state  of  the  rooms ;  as  far  as  you  obsored^ 
it,  from  January  down  to  February  15th,  1849,  is  there  any  ground  for  such 
statements  ?  A.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  word  of  truth  in  it.  —  Q.  Was 
there  any  filth  that  you  observed?  A.  None.  —  Q.  You  say  the  room  was 
close  from  the  windows  not  being  opened?  A.  Yes  ;  and  from  her  bodily 
infirmities.  —  Q.  You  observed,  I  suppose,  her  partialitv  for  the  cats  ?  A.  Yes.  — 
Q.  Was  there  anything  in  it  that  struck  you  as  strange?    A.  No,  not  the  slightest 

—  Q.  Do  you  remember  who  the  servants  were  ?  A.  No,  I  do  not  —  Q.  Was 
she  living  comfortably  and  respectably,  as  far  as  you  observed  ?    A.  Yes,  always. 

—  Q.  Was  there  at  that  time  anything  in  her  manner,  tracing  it  fh>m  January  to 
February  the  15tb,  was  there  anything  in  her  manner  that  indicated  any  un* 
soundness  of  mind  ?  JL  Qaite  the  contrary.  —  Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to- 
tell  us  when  you  next  attended  her?  A.  She  had  a  relapse  on  Murch  the  lOtb, 
and  I  attended  her  then  till  the  27th.  —  Q.  March  the  10th  in  the  same  year? 
A.  Yes.  —  Q.  The  27th?  A.  Yes;  that  was  the  last  of  my  attendance—. 
Q.  Jane,  1849?  A.  1849.  —  Q.  Pleurisy,  was  it?  A.  Inflammation  of  the  lungs 
and  pleurisy.  —  Q.  When  did  you  next  see  her?  A.  I  saw  her  then  at  Brightoo» 
October  the  28th,  1851.  —  Q.  Were  you  sent  for?  A.  Yes,  it  was  a  message 
conveyed  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Haynes,  in  which  there  was  a  postscript  for  me  to  go 
down  immediately  to  Brighton.  —  Q.  Did  you  go  down  ?  A.  I  went  down  by  the 
twelve  o'clock  tram.  —  Q.  Where  did  you  find  her  ?  A.  In  the  back  drawing-room, 
which  was  her  bed-room.  —  Q.  In  what  state  of  mind  did  you  find  her?  A.  She 
was  exceedingly  excited  and  frightened ;  in  fiu^t,  when  I  was  in  the  room  there  were 
one  or  two  knocks  at  the  door,  and  she  started  and  said,  "  There  now,  they  will 
take  me  to  a  lunatic  asylum."  —  Q.  Have  you  seen  any  keepers  there  ?  A.  Down 
stairs.  —  Q.  Keepers?  A.  I  could  not  say  they  were  keepers ;  I  saw  four  persons 
there.  —  Q.  Do  you  know  who  they  are  ?  A.  Not  of  my  own  knowledge ;  I  was 
told  one  was  Mrs.  luce,  two  of  them  were  keepers,  and  the  fourth  was,  I  thiok^ 
Mi,  Turner.  —  Q.  Were  they  men  or  women  keepers?  A.  I  think  it  was  a  man 
and  woman  keeper*  —  Q.  Mrs.  Ince,  a  man  and  woman  keeper,  and  Mr.  Turner, 
the  attorney?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  You  said  she  was  excited  and  alarmed?  A.  Yes, 
of  course ;  I  will  not  vouch  who  they  were.  —  Q.  You  found  her  very  much 
excited  and  alarmed?  A.  I  did.  —  Q.  What  passed;  what  did  you  say  to  her; 
did  she  describe  to  you  what  had  happened  ?  A.  Yes ;  she  told  me  that  her  door 
had  been  broken  open  violently,  and  that  she  had  been  examined  by  Sir  Alexander 
Morison  and  Dr.  King  and  Mx.  Turner.  She  complained  very  much  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  examination  was  conducted.  —  Q.  What  did  she  say  aboat  that  9M 
nearly  as  you  can  remember  ?  A.  She  said  that  a  great  many  very  coarse  ques- 
tions were  put  to  her,  and  some  she  said  she  would  not  answer.  To  ascertain  the 
truth  of  this,  1  asked  Watson,  who  was  in  the  room,  what  was  the  nature.  —  Q.  In 
her  presence?  A.  Yes,  in  Mrs.  Cuiiiming*s  presence.  —  Q.  What  was  the  nature 
of  the  conversation  ?  A.  Of  the  questions.  —  Q.  Well  ?  A.  And  she  did  state 
things  to  me  that  somewhat  surprised  me,  and  which  I  had  rather  not  repeat,  rela- 
tive to  her  husband.  —  Q.  Were  they,  in  your  opinion,  coarse  and  indecent  ques- 
tions to  put  to  a  lady?  A.  Mrs.  Watson  stated  to  me  that  they  were  put  by  Mr. 
Turner.  —  Q.  I  am  afraid  we  must  have  what  was  said?  A.  I  had  much  rather 
not  repeat  the  expressions. 

A  JuBTMAN. — We  are  not  here  to  try  Mr.  Turner's  conduct    I  do  not  think  it 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  question. 
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The  Commissioner. — How  this  lady  was  treated  by  Mr.  Tamer  may  be  materiaL 

Mr.  James. — Most  material,  sir. 

Witness. — She  was  asked  aboat  her  husband,  if  he  was  not  a  Tery  gay  man,  if 
he  had  not  connexion  with  the  servants  and  nurses,  and  tiie  different  persons;  to 
which  Mrs.  Cumming  did  not  reply. 

Q.  State  it  shortly,  if  you  please  ?  A.  And  then  Mr.  Turner,  so  Mrs.  Watson 
said,  asked  Mrs.  Camming,  ''Did  you  not  see  Captain  Camming  do  the  thing?** 
Of  coarse,  I  do  not  Yoach  for  the  truth  of  this.    I  hare  nothing  to  do  with  it 

The  CoBunssioNER.— Q.  Ton  were  present  when  this  was  told  to  Mrs.  Cum* 
ming  ?  A.  Tes,  there  was  a  good  deal  in  the  same  kind  of  strain.  —  Q.  In  an 
offensive  and  indecent  manner?  A.  Tes.  I  expressed  myself  at  the  time,  that  it 
was  bad  enough  for  a  physician  to  ask  those  questions. 

A  Juryman. — Did  she  answer  while  this  was  going  on?  A.  Yes,  she  said  it 
was  so.  —  Q.  And  you  say  she  stated  she  refused  to  answer  ?  A.  She  did.  — 
Q.  Now  just  state  as  shortly  as  you  can  what  passed?  A.  I  was  in  the  room  for 
gome  time,  and  after  that  I  left  with  the  intention  of  calling  upon  Dr.  King.  I  went 
to  his  house,  but  I  did  not  see  him.  —  Q.  Did  yoa  leave  her  at  Brighton  that  day  ? 
A.  No,  I  returned  again,  and  found  Mr.  Elliott  in  the  drawing-room  with  Mr. 
Haynes,  that  is  the  keeper  of  the  Effra  Hall  Lunatic  Asylum. —  Q.  You  gave  a 
certificate  that  she  was  not  fit  to  be  removed  ?  A.  Yes,  I  did.  —  Q*  And  at  that 
time,  before  yon  gave  that  certificate,  you  saw  Mrs.  Cumming?  A.  I  did. — 
Q.  Did  yoa  believe,  at  the  time  you  gave  that  certificate,  that  she  was  not  fit  to  be 
removed?    A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petersdorff. — It  bad  better  be  put  in. 

Witness. — I  ^ve  that  certificate  to  Mr.  Elliott — Q.  I  believe  you  made  an 
affidavit  in  verification  of  it.  A.  I  did.  —  Q.  Was  she  in  your  opinion  at  that 
time  in  a  fit  state  to  be  removed  ?  A.  Clearlv  not ;  and  what  made  me  give  a 
certificate  more  strongly  was  this,  that  I  was  told  that  she  was  to  be  removed  by 
the  railroad,  and  I  hsd  beard  Mrs.  Cumming  express  herself  so  many  times  of  her 
aversion  to- railroads,  that  she  had  never  been  on  one,  and  she  hoped  she  never 
should,  and  I  think,  if  I  remember  right,  there  was  something  of  that  kind  men- 
tioned in  the  certificate.  —  Q.  You  made  an  affidavit  that  she  was  not  then  in  a 
fit  state  to  be  removed  as  she  was  ?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  How  long  did  yon  remain  with 
her?  A.  I  saw  her  that  eveoing,  and  I  remained  at  Brighton  that  night  — 
Q.  That  was  the  night  of  the  28th.  A.  Yet,  and  I  saw  her  on  the  morning  of  the  S9th 
early.  —  Q.  Where  ?  A.  On  my  visit  then  I  saw  either  one  or  two  persons  in  the 
parlour  who  had  remained  there  all  night,  I  was  informed. 

Mr.  James. — Q.  Who  were  they?  A.  I  was  told  they  were  the  keepers 
fh>m  the  asylum?  Q.  Were  they  the  same  people  you  had  seen  before?  A.  I 
imagine  the3r  were.  —  Q.  Did  you  see  Mrs.  Camming?  A.  Yes,  I  did.  —  Q.  In 
what  state  did  you  find  her  on  the  29th.  A.  I  found  her  rather  quieter  than  she 
was  the  day  before,  but  she  was  in  great  fear,  she  knew  that  directly  I  went  to 
London  they  would  take  her  off  to  an  asvlum.  I  said  what  I  could  to  paeify  her, 
I  stated  they  would  not  do  anything  of  the  kind.  —  Q.  Yon  did  what  yon  could  ta 

ricify  her  ?  A.  I  did.  —  Q.  Did  yovL  then  leave  Brighton  ?  A.  I  left  Bri|^hton. 
made  an  affidavit  the  same  day  in  London,  and  I  did  not  see  her  agam  till 
November  the  26th,  after  her  removal  from  the  asylum?  —  Q.  Where  did  yon. 
see  her?  A  In  the  Queen's-road,  where  she  is  now.  —  Q.  After  she  had  been 
taken  to  the  Asylum  at  Effra  Hall,  and  brought  back  to  the  Queen's-road,  von  saw 
her  on  the  26th  of  November.  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  Have  you  seen  her  constantly  since? 
A.  I  have  seen  her  about  three  times  a  week  since.  —  Q.  Up  to  the  present  time  ? 
A.  Yes.  —  Q.  You  have  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing  her  and  ascertaining  the 
state  of  her  mind?  A.  Yes,  I  have. —  Q.  Is  it  your  opmion  that  she  is  of  sound 
or  nnsouod  mind  ?  A.  It  is  my  opinion  that  she  is  of  sound  mind.  —  Q.  I  will 
first  ask  this  question  as  to  her  physical  state  on  the  26th  of  November.  Did  yoa 
find  her  then  altered  after  she  had  been  at  the  Effira  Hall  ?  A.  In  fact  she  was  suf- 
fering greatly  from  exhaustion,  she  could  really  answer  no  question  whatever. 
— Q.  What  day  had  she  come  from  the  asylum  ?  A.  I  do  not  know,  she  had  been 
removed  some  few  days.  —  Q.  She  was  very  much  altered?  A.  Yes. — Q.  Snf* 
fering  greatly  from  exhaustion  and  could  hardly  answer  yon  ?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  Was 
she  saffering  pain  did  she  say  ?  A.  Yes,  great  pain  in  her  bowels.  I  think  she 
had  diarrhoea.  —  Q.  And  nervousness  ?    JL  Very  much.  —  Q.  And  her  ncorvet  had. 
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been  shaken  ?    A.  Very  much ;  in  fiict,  to  nse  her  own  ezprenioay  she  wished  fliat 

she  might  be  left  to  die.  —  Q.  That  she  stated  to  yon  when  yon  saw  her  what  she 

first  came  from  the  asylnm?    A.  That  was  the  fint  Tistt ;  I  said  Tery  iittie  to  her. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Pbtebsdobtf. — Yon  say  that  yoa  first  knew  Mnu 

Camming  in  1847  ?    A.  I  did.  —  Q.  Where  were  yoa  yoorself  residing  at  tlit 

time?    A.  I  resided — in  hot,  I  had  been  only  in  St.  John's  Wood  about  a  month, 

in  the  Qaeen's-road.  —  Q.  Were  yoa  hTing  near  Blrs.  Camming?    A.  About 

twenty  yards  oB,  perhaps.  —  Q.  From  her  present  residence?    A.  Yes;  ianB»- 

diately  opposite.  —  Q.  Was  yoor  first  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Comming  denred  fitom 

her  aecidkentaUysending  to  yoa?    A.  Yes.  —  Q.  Yoa  had  no  introdaction  at  aft? 

A.  No.  —  Q.  Were  yoa  at  the  time  acqaaioted  with  Mr.  Haynes?    A.  No^  I  tt 

not  know  Mr.  Haynes  for  a  month  aftenrards.  —  Q.  HaTe  yoa  direotad  nuseh  of 

yoar  attention  to  cases  of  insanity?    A.  I  haye  seen  a  great  deal  of  it.  —  Q.  What 

opportnoity  have  yoa  had  of  seeiag  a  great  deal  ?    A.  I  was  a  p^U  of  the  celo- 

brated  Dr.  Pritchaid,  of  Bristol,  and  attended  Saint  Peter's  Hospital,  where  then 

are  several  wanis  devoted  to  insane  eases.  —  Q.  Then,  as  I  andetstand  yoa,  yov 

knowledge  of  insane  cases  was  derived  from  the  information  yoa  got  during  yoor 

papilage?    A.  No;  I  have  had  several  cases,  and  even  now.  —  Q.  How  many 

eaaes  do  yoo  think  yoa  have  had  ander  yoar  own  saperintendenoe?    A.  Really,! 

cannot  say.  —  Q.  How  long  have  yoo  been  in  practice  on  yoar  own  aecoont? 

A.  Aboat  twelve  years.  —  Q.  And  have  yoa  had  aboat  thirty  patients?    A.  Yes, 

private  patients.  —  Q.  Have  yoa  no  paliio  institution  under  your  arrangement? 

A.  Yes,  I  have ;  I  am  physician  to  the  Western  General  Dispensary,  not  an  inasae 

institution.  —  Q.  You  are  not  connected  with  any  public  institation  for  the  reception 

of  the  insane?    A.  No.  —  Q.  Yoa  have  stated  that  a  number  of  times  yoa  have 

seen  Mrs.  Camming,  and  given  us  a  long  list  of  dates.    Will  you  tell  me  whether 

during  ^kt  time  yoa  wmee  attending  her  there  was  any  other  medical  attendant 

besides  yourself?    A.  Not  periiaps  at  the  precise  time  I  was  attending.  —  Q^  Bnt 

about  those  times?    A.  Yea.  —  Q.  Can  yoa  fix  about  the  time  there  were  other 

medical  peraons  attending  the  patient  besides  yourself?    A.  Dr.  Caldwell,  I 

imagine,  attended  her  in  1M8,  from  about  March  to  about  August  or  September. 

—  Q.  Were  you  in  the  haint  of  meeting  in  consultation  on  this  occasion?    A.  No^ 

not  at  alL  —  Q.  Can  yon  give  wte  other  times  at  which  yoa  know  Dr.  Caldwdl 

or  some  other  medical  asaa  wao  attending  as  well  as  yourself?    A.  I  believe  Miil 

Camming  was  exceedingly  fond  of  having  medical  gentlemen.     I  am  sure  she  hat 

had  enoogfa  of  it  lately.  —  <t.  Will  yoa  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  if  yoa  can  fix 

on  other  times  when  other  medical  men  were  attending  her  as  well  as  yoursslf  ? 

A.  I  imagine  Dr.  Caldwell  might  have  attended  her  after  September  perhaps,  to 

November  or  so;  I  think  she  has  told  me  she  had  seen  Dr.  Caldwell,  she  made  no 

secret  of  it  —  Q.  You  have  said  that  you  attended  very  frequently  indeed  raon 

Mrs.  Cumming — about  what  time  used  you  to  go  ?    A.  At  all  times.  —  Q.  Were 

yon  ever  there  early  in  the  morning?    A.  I  have  been  tfiere  very  eariy  in  the 

morning — six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  she  has  sent  for  me.  —  Q.  What  was 

the  time  of  your  ordinary  -risits?    Al  About  eleven  or  twelve.  —  Q.  I  soppose  at 

those  times  when  you  called  it  was  an  understood  thing  that  you  would  make  yoor 

visits  about  eleven  or  twelve  ?    A.  Yes.  —  Q.  YThen  you  went  at  eleven  or  tw^e 

in  the  day  the  room  was  to  rights?    A.  Yes,  exactly.  —  Q.  Did  you  at  any  time 

visit  Mrs.  Cunmiing  on  the  footing  of  an  acquaintance,  or  was  it  always  profbssional 

visits  you  paid  her.    A.  I  used  to  see  her  often  upon  ti^e  footing  of  an  acquaintance; 

fluently  I  called  without  expecting  any  fee  at  alL  —  Q.  Have  yon  ever  dined 

with  her,  or  drank  tea?    A.  I  think  I  have  dined  with  her  once.  —  Q.  In  the 

ooorse  of  all  these  visits,  did  not  Mrs.  Cumming  frequently  introduce  the  names  of 

her  daughters?    A.  Frequently.  —  Q.  Was  not  that  a  prevailing  topic  when  she 

had  these  conversations  for  an  hour  or  two  boors  together,  and  she  was  very 

chatty  ?    A.  It  was  not  what  I  could  call  a  universal  topic  —  Q.  Was  it  not  a 

verv  prominent  topic  in  her  conversation?    A.  Sometimes  it  was,  but  not  always. 

->-  Q.  Will  yon,  then,  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  whether  you  have  not  heard  Mrs. 

Cumminr,  over  and  over  again,  express  the  strongest  feelings  of  pr^udioe  against 

her  daognters  ?    A.  I  have  heard  her  express  very  frequently,  and  in  very  strong 

terms,  her  feelings  against  her  daughters,  in  consequence  of  thiogs  that  had 

occurred.    Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  h^  adopt  at  any  other  time  a  manner  exeept 

that  of  very  strong  pr«|}adice  and  dislike.    A.  I  think  her  remarks,  generally 
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•peaking,  were  directed  against  the  hosbaada  of  her  daa^ten.  —  Q*  Did  yoa  «ver 
kear  her  aasign,  for  instance,  any  reason  aniast  Mr.  Inee  for  her  dttMrtation  of 
lum?  A.  The  reason  that  she  assigned  for  her  disliking  Mr.  Inee,  that  ahe 
baUered  he  had  been,  in  a  sense,  instramental  ia  peranidiBg  her  danghtera  to  take 
proceedings  against  her  and  patting  her  in  a  lanatio  asylnm— that  was  the  DotiHt 
die  had— and  against  Mr.  Hooper,  she  disliked  him  becaaae  he  waa  a  troflspeter, 
ahe  called  him.  —  Q.  In  these  con?efaations,  when  she  mentioBed  the  eaaae  of  Mr; 
Hooper,  did  she  always  persevere  in  charging  hiaa  with  being  a  trampeter. 

Bar.  Jambb. — He  was  a  trmnpeCer. 

Mr.  Pbtbbsdorff.-— At  iha  time  yon  heard  Mr.  Hoopea'a  name  mentioBed, 
was  not  her  complaint  against  Mr.  Hooper  that  he  waa  a  tnunpeter?  A.  That 
was  one  of  her  complaints.  —  (^  Do  yon  remember  any  other  complaint  ahe 
brooght  against  Mr.  Hooper?  A.  That  she  thoo^  it  waa  a  very  great  degiada- 
tkm  for  her  daughter  to  marry  hiak  I  need  not  tell  yon  Mrs.  Cnmming  ia  m 
Welsh  woman.  —  Q.  What  inference  we  are  to  draw  ftom  that  I  do  not  know? 

Sir  Fbbdbeick  Thssioeb. — ^Because  they  are  food  of  their  pedigreea. 

Bfr.  PBTEBSxx>Brr. — Did  ahe  boast  at  all  of  her  exalted  descent?  A.  She  was 
Tcry  prond.  —  Q.  Was  there  any  other  groand  of  complaint  againat  Mr.  Hooper 
iSban.  as  being  a  trumpeter?  A.  A  trumpeter^  and  being  in  statioa  beaeatk  aer 
dangfater.  —Q.  In  these  oonyersationa,  did  yon  hear  fhimlmCnanBiBg  that  ahe  had 
been  perfectly  reconciled  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hooper  for  sereral  yeara?  A.  I  think  I 
did  hear  something  of  the  kind.  —  Q.  Having  heard  that  mj  were  reunited,  did 
Mrs.  Cnmmiog  at  any  time  suggest  to  yoa  any  reaaon  why  ahe  renewed  her  foeUnga 
of  hatred  against  Mr.  Hooper?  A.  Not  that  I  remember.  I  do  not  charge  my 
laemory  with  it.  —  Q.  Did  you  not  learn  from  Mrs.  Cnmming  that  the  maniage 
of  Mrs.  Inee  was  with  her  perfect  cooseat  and  apprdbatwa,  aad  the  oonaent  and 
approbation  of  Captain  Cnmming  ?  A.  I  really  do  not  know,  I  shoald  aot  like 
to  answer.  —  Q.  Ton  have  said  that  Mra.  Camming  waa  a  wosnaa  of  an  iiritable 
temper,  or  only  at  tiflses  ?  A.  No ;  very  uSbblt  occasionally. — Q.  Whenabe  beeame 
irritable  did  you  observe  that  there  waa  any  reason  for  her  change  of  maaner? 
A.  I  think  she  generally  used  to  get  so  flrom  her  own  deaeription  of  her  wronga.— 
i^  Am  I  to  understand  she  worked  herself  up  ia  a  paasion  ia  that  way  ?  A.  Tea^ 
frequently.  —  Q.  When  ahe  talked  about  thia  proceeding  of  the  aulk— yoa  say  ahe 
laeotioned  that  very  often— did  ahe  say  who  ahe  ibaafjbA  had  iatrodoeed  tibe 
poison?  iu  No,  I  do  not  know  that  she  ever  showed  it  to  me.— Q.  WiU]r^« 
aodertake  to  say  that  she  did  not  state  who  it  waa  that  she  suspected  of  having 
poisoned  the  milk?  A.  I  will  say  that  I  do  not  recollect  Mrs.  CaBuaiag  sayiag  to 
me  who  she  thought  it  was.  —  Q.  Will  yoa  swear  she  aever  expnssed  to  yoa  aer 
aaspicions  on  that  sulject?  A.  Certainlv  I  will  — Q.  Ton  reprsaeat  to  the  Jary 
ahe  never  on  any  occasion  at  all  intimated  to  yoa  whom  ahe  aappoaed  poiaoaed  the 
milk?  A.  I  do  not^liere  she  ever  did.  She  slated  to  me  odea  that  there  waa 
poison  in  the  nulk,  and  that  her  fowkdied. — Q.  IXd  ahe  ever  aaggast  to  yon  how 
ahe  thought  the  poison  had  been  introdneed  into  the  milk?  A.  No. — Q.  Did  yon 
never  ask  her?  A.  Not  that  I  know  oC  I  may }  bat  1  do  not  remember.  —  Q. 
Will  you  undertake  to  swear  that  when  ahe  amde  that  atatemeat  about  the  poiaon 
in  the  milk,  your  information  did  not  snmat  questiona  to  her?  A.  I  shoald  ba 
sorrv  to  say  at  this  distance  of  time.  I  aid  not  ask  the  question  at  the  tiaie;  bat 
my  imOTcssion  is,  that  she  never  did  state  to  me  who  ahe  snspeoted,  BKist  certa^hr. 
—  Q.  Yon  have  suted  yoor  opinion  that  Mrs.  Camaiiag  is  of  soaad  asind.  WQI 
yon  have  the  goodness  to  explain  what  is  your  definition  of  a  aoand  mindt  aa  eon- 
ttasted  with  an  unsound  one?  A.  I  take  it,  a  peraoa  is  of  aoaad  adad  whoee 
conduct,  thouf^hts,  actions,  and  aiSectionB,  are  in  aeoordaaoe  with  thoae  of  the  peat 
mam  of  mankind.  As  regarda  the  standard,  it  a  a  very  aaeertain  thing  to  taOc  of 
a  atandaxd  of  unsoundness,  because  we  generally  take  onraelvea  aa  the  ataadard, 
which  is  rather  a  fallacious  thing,  so  that  Ishoahtnottake  a  peraoa  of  vaaoond  wuad 
who  di£Pered  from  myself.  —  Q.  Yon  would  take  as  a  teat  of  perfoet  aoandnem  of 
nund,  your  own  natural  mental  capacity  ?  A.  I  would.  —  Q.  Now  sopponng  yoa 
were  to  labour  under  some  delusion,  not  as  a  theory  or  speealative  doctrine,  bnt 
with  respect  to  a  physical  fact,  and  that  no  reasoning  or  evidence  eoaM  remove  the 
erroneous  belief  from  your  mind,  woold  you  say  tlmt  waa  indicative  of  aoon' 
of  mind,  or  the  opposite  ?  A.  There  are  many  deiasioaa.  —  Q.  Anawcrthe 
tien,  if  yoa  please? 
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Hr.  James. — ^He  amst  finish  his  answer. 

Sir  Fbkdbbick  The8IGEB. — It  was  perfectly  clear  that  he  was  not  about  to  gire 
an  answer  to  my  learned  friend's  qaestion. 

Mr.  JA3CE& — He  may  give  mn  answer,  and  if  It  is  not  an  answer,  he  may  repeat 
the  question. 

Witness. — I  never  answered  it 

The  CoMXisflioNBB. — Pat  the  qnestion  agfun. 

Mr.  Pktebsdorff. — I  take  yoor  mental  capacity  as  a  test  of  soundness?  A. 
You  may,  if  you  like.  —  Q.  I  dare  say  we  cannot  nave  a  better.  Supposing  ypa 
believed  the  existence  of  a  physical  Act  which  was  shown  to  you  by  demonstratiTe 
eridence  did  not  and  could  not  exist,  would  you  say  that  a  permanent  belief  in  its 
existence  was  consistent  with  that  soundness  of  mind  you  perhaps  justly  attribute 
to  yourself?  A.  It  might  or  might  not,  under  particular  circumstances,  acoordiog 
to  what  that  Act  was.  If  you  will  mention  what  it  is,  I  will  tell  you;  there  are  so 
many  physical  ftets.  —  Q.  I  will  illustrate  what  I  mean.  Sa|)po6e  ^ou  laboured 
under  a  delusion  that  the  table  at  which  those  gentlemen  are  sitting  is  not  a  table, 
and  yon  persevered,  year  after  year,  in  defiance  of  the  physical  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  the  table,  that  it  was  not  a  table,  would  you  say  that  was  indicative  of 
insanity  or  not  ?  A.  A  person  who  .believed  that  which  was  acknowledged  bv  all 
the  world  to  be  a  table,  and  who  could  not  be  reasoned  out  of  it,  that  would  be  a 
delusion.  —  Q.  And  it  would  be  evidence  of  insanity  ?  A.  It  would  be  an  insane 
delusion.  —  Q.  Supposing  you  were  reasoned  out  of  the  erroneous  belief  as  to  that 
not  being  a  table,  and  after  ^e  lapse  of  a  year  or  two,  were  to  return  a^n  to  that 
delusion,  would  you  say  that  that  was  '.indicative  of  returning  insamty  ?  A  It 
firequentl^  is  the  case  in  insane  cases.  —  Q.  AlS  to  the  test  of  insanity,  is  there  not 
a  distinction  between  a  disbelief  in  an  ascertained  physical  fact,  and  a  disbelief  with 
respect  to  a  mere  theory  or  doctrine?  A.  Yes,  there  is  a  difference. — Q.  With  respect 
to  a  want  of  evidence  as  to  a  theory  or  doctrine,  would  you  say  that  was  indicative 
of  insanity  ?  A.  Certainly  not  —  Q.  But  if  it  related  to  a  positive  doctrinal  £1^ 
it  would  bie?  A.  I  imagine  it  would.  —  Q.  You  have  obliged  the  jury,  though  it 
was  rather  an  incidental  remark,  as  to  the  distinction  between  delusions  and  insane 
delunons  ?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  Will  you  point  out  to  the  jury  the  difference  between  a 
delusion,  and  a  delusion  which  constitutes  insanity,  according  to  your  notion?  A. 
I  take  it,  an  insane  delusion  is  the  expression  as  to  the  reality  of  things  which  do 
not  really  exist  and  the  action  of  the  person  in  accordance  with  that  belief,  or  yon 
may  have  an  insane  delusion  where  there  is  some  foundation  in  fact  but  the  ideas 
are  carried  out  to  an  abrard  and  extravagant  extent :  those  are  insane  delusions. 

Mr.  Petebsdorff. — <^  I  suppose  you  would  not  call  it  an  absurd  delusion  for  a 
person  to  keep  two  or  three  cats  ?  A.  Certainly  not  —  Q.  But  would  you  call  it  an 
insane  delusion  if  some  person  kept  five  or  six  cats,  kept  them  in  her  bed-room, 
and  scarcely  ever  allowed  the  door  to  be  opened? 

The  C0HMI88IONXB. — Q.  Is  keeping  cats  a  delusion  ?    A.  Certainly  not 

Mr.  James. — The  keeping  a  live  cat  cannot  be  a  delusion. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  James. — Q.  Keeping  a  cat,  or  five  thousand  cats  is  not  a 
delusion  ?  A  No.  —  Q.  And  that  would  rather  range  under  an  eccentricity  bor- 
dering on  extravagance  of  mind?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  I  asked  you  whether  you  think 
keeping  six  cats  is  such  an  extravagance  as  would  be  a  test  of  insanity  ?  A.  Cer- 
tainly not  —  Q.  My  learned  friend  put  Bishop  Berkeley's  theory,  the  belief  of  a 
table  not  being  a  table.  I  suppose  if  a  person  stated  to  you  that  a  table,  which  yon 
yourself  thought  was  a  table,  looked  like  a  so£s,  before  you  pronounced  that  it  was 
a  delusion,  you  would  inquire  wheUier  Uiere  was  any  disease  in  the  eye  ?  A.  Yes. 
—  Q.  If  a  person  whom  you  were  called  on  to  attend,  said,  "  That  table  is  not  a 
table,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  soft,"  would  not  the  first  thing  you  would  inquire 
be,  whether  the  eye  was  in  a  healthy  state?  A.  No  doubt  there  are  manr 
speculative  delusions.  —  Q.  If  a  person  told  yon  it  was  not  a  chair,  but  it  was  a  stoo^ 
would  not  your  first  question  be  to  inquire  what  was  the  state  of  the  retina  of  the 

eye?    A.  No  doubt Q.  Must  it  not  therefore  depend  entirely  upon  circumstances  ? 

A.  No;  every  case  must  be  judged  by  its  own  merits. —  Q.  Another  question  was 
put  to  you,  which  a  little  unintentionally  and  un&irly  represented  your  answer.  I 
think  you  said  that  an  examining  party  called  in  to  test  insanity,  naturally  takes  as 
the  standard  of  sanity  his  own  case?  A.  Of  course.  —  Q.  You  do  not  set  up  your 
own  state  of  mind  as  the  standard  of  sanity,  but  as  a  standard  of  sanity  by  which 
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the  examiDiDg  party  tests  the  examined  party  ?  A.  Yea.  i—  Q.  Perhaps  the  same 
things  must  be  said  of  a  jury  ?  A.  Tes.  —  Q.  And  to  some  extent,  therefore,  yon 
set  ap  the  standard  which  exists  in  yonr  own  mind,  of  what  seems  to  be,  to  yon,  to 
be  sound  ?  A.  Yes ;  but  I  stated  that  that  must  be  a  fallacions  standard.  —  Q.  Yon 
haye  given  a  definition  of  delusions  whieh  are  insane,  there  are  ddosions  whieh 
are  not  insane,  are  there  not?  A.  Certainly.  —  Q.  WUl  yoa  giye  nt  an  instance, 
if  yon  please,  of  a  delusion  which  yoa  do  not  believe  to  he  insane?  A.  Speaking 
professionally,  I  should  say  that  I  believe  mesmerism  to  be  a  didosion — 
Sir  Frkdbbick  Thesiobb^ — That  is  not  a  hci,  bat  a  Uieory. 
Mr.  James. — Q.  May  not  that  theory  be  so  strongly  existing  in  the  mind  of 
a  person  as  to  be  what  is  properly  called  a  delusion  ?  A.  Certoinly.  —  Q.  I  believe 
the  mesmerites  alleged  it  to  be  a  theory  supported  by  Iscts?  A.  Certainly. 
—  Q.  And  you  believe  it  to  be  wrong.  A.  Certainly ;  I  do  not  believe  persons 
who  believe  in  mesmerism  to  be  insane ;  there  are  many  sects  in  the  world,  too, 
that  suffer  from  delusion.  — Q.  You  have  been  asked  as  to  a  disbelief  of  an  ascer- 
tained fisuit,  that  must  depend,  must  it  not,  very  moch  on  eircomstanees  ? 
A.  Certainly. 

A  JuETMAN. — I  do  not  understand  what  yoa  said  aboat'the  next  generation^ 
that  would  be  disproved  in  the  next,  consequently  they  are  no  longer  £Msta.— 
<^  Would  you  believe  a  person  mad  whom  you  coald  not  convince  that  George 
the  First  lived  historically  ?  A.  Certainly  not.  Speaking  about  ftetSi  there  are 
many  things  now  stated  as  facts,  which,  by  farther  experience,  will  be  proved  to 
have  exceptions  to  them,  and  a  thing  which  is  an  exception  cannot  be  a  fiust* 
Sir  F.  Thesiobr. — That  is  the  progress  of  science  ?  A.  Exactly. 
Mr.  James. — You  were  to  put  a  general  question.  Would  a  permanent  dis* 
belief  in,  and  ascertained,  be  an  insane  delusion,  and  yoor  answer  was,  it  might, 
or  it  might  not.  Must  it  not  depend  upon  the  ascertainment  of  the  fact,  and  the 
agreements  you  bring  to  the  mind  of  the  individual  for  its  existence? 

The  CoMMissioNEB. — So  long  as  the  hat  remains  a  fust,  die  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  it  must  be  the  same?    A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jambs. — And  you  would  make  a  great  distincdon  between  the  disbelief  in 
fkct,  permanently  brought  to  the  mind  of  the  individual,  of  the  existing  means  on 
-which  she  had  more  evidence  of  its  existence.  For  instance,  suppose  a  person 
who  did  not  believe  that  the  "  Amason*'  was  lost  the  other  day,  wo^  you  believe 
that  person  was  mad  ?  A.  No.  —  Q.  Should  you  say  Joshua  was  mtd  because  he 
demanded  the  sun  to  stand  still?  A.  No. —  Q.  Must  it  not  depend  upon  the 
ascertainment  of  the  fact  as  brought  to  the  mind  of  the  person?  A.  Certainly  — 
Q.  Would  you  saj  a  person  was  mad  who  would  not  believe  that  the  "  Amazon" 
-was  lost?  A.  No.  —  Q.  But  if  that  person  saw  the  vessel  go  down,  and  would 
not  believe  it  was  lost,  you  would?  A.  Yes. — (^  Must  it  not  depend  upon  the 
existence  of  the  fact^  as  brought  to  the  mind  of  the  individual  ?  A.  Certamly.  — 
Q.  Did  you  frequently  call  upon  her  without  her  knowing  yoa  were  coming? 
A.  Yes,  at  all  times.  —  Q.  So  that  you  foand  her  in  her  bed-room  without  any  par- 
ticular care  to  receive  you  ?  A.  Yes,  I  have  been  there  as  late  as  ten  or  eleven. 
—  Q.  And  at  six  in  the  morning?  A.  Yes;  I  never  went  at  six  or  seven,  unless 
I  was  sent  for.  —  Q.  Have  you  been  at  all  times  ?    A.  Yes,  at  all  times. 

A  Juryman. — In  all  your  conversations  with  this  lady  did  you  ever  have  any 
conversations  about  her  property  ?  Yes.  —  Q.  Will  you  state  what  she  said  to  you 
about  her  property  ?  A.  She  has  merely  told  me  that  she  had  estates  in  Wales.  — 
Q.  Did  she  ever  tell  you  about  selling  any  of  her  property  ?  A.  Yes ;  she  told 
me  she  had  sold  three  or  four  places,  and  about  the  railroad. — Q.  Did  she  say 
what  she  sold  them  for  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  that  ^e  mentioned  the  amount.  —  Q* 
Did  you  not  ask  her  what  the  railroad  gave  her?  A.  I  think  I  have  asked  her 
lately.  —  Q.  Did  she  ever  tell  you  the  amount  she  got  from  the  railway  and  water- 
works. A.  I  think  about  £6000. — Q.  For  the  four  ?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  Did  she  say 
bow  much  for  each?  A.  I  think  Bassalcff  she  said  2000^  There  were  two  and 
20002.  and  3000iL  or  a  little  more  each.  —  Q.  Did  she  ever  talk  about  a  will  ?  A. 
Yes ;  she  often  told  me  she  had  made  a  will,  but  she  had  never  signed  it  —  Q.  Did 
she  tell  you  when  she  made  the  will?  A.  It  was  a  very  long  time  ago^-I  think  jit 
was  about,  or  shortly  after,  the  former  commissioo.  —  Q.  After  the  commissioo 
she  spoke  about  having  made  a  will?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  Did  she  positirely  tell  yoa 
she  had  never  signed  it?  A.  No>  ^  Q.  Did  she  tell  foa  she  liad  ever  bamt  a 
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will  ?  A.  No ;  I  tbink  not  She  told  me  she  had  not  left  her  daaghten  anytluBff. 
—  Q.  Did  she  tell  yoa  who sbe  had  left  her  property  to?  A.  Sht  said  she  bad  m 
her  property  to  tboae  people  who  stood  by  her  in  the  ibrmer  commisaioii.  I  bad 
often  spoke  to  her  abmit  her  liTiog,  as  I  termed  it,  so  very  fost ;  bat  she  said  aba 
nerer  intended  to  leaye  any  mooey  behind,  so  that  there  shoold  be  no  litigatioB 
ftboat  it  She  always  bad  the  determination  not  to  leaye  any  money;  she  said 
she  neTer  would.  —  Q.  On  the  24th  September  you  attended  this  lady  al  Has* 
tings  ?  A.  September  4tb  at  St  Leonards —  Q.  And  there  was  deliriam  tremeBs} 
A.  Yes,  she  was  soffinring  from  fever.  —  Q.  Was  it  deliriam  tremens  she  had  at 
thatperiod?  A.  I  can  only  go  by  hearsay.  I  was  told  that  that  ferer  was  brought 
on  by  her  drinking  a  little  too  maeb  wine  or  Intmdy,  or  something  of  that  tort 

The  CoMMisaiONBit. — Do  yoa  mean  that  you  made  the  inqniry  when  yon  wero 
down  there  ?  A.  Tea.  —  Q.  So  as  to  satisfy  yonr  mind  as  a  professiooal  bmubF 
A.  Tes.  Before  yoa  coald  begin  any  treatment  yoa  most  find  oat  what  Is  the 
matter  with  yoar  patient. 

A  JuBTVAN.— ^Binee  that  period  yon  bare  attended  her,  have  yoa  had  any 
reason  to  believe  she  was  under  a  similar  influence  ?  A.I  have  not  seen  her  whk 
you  would  term  intoxicated,  but  I  believe  that  I  have  seen  her  some  few  times  when, 
perhaps,  she  has  taken  a  little  more  wine  or  tomdy  than  was  of  service  to  her— 
Botbiag  farther  than  that — Q.  Do  you  know  what  quantity  of  wine  or  brandy  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  taking  in  the  coarse  of  the  day.  A.  I  think  she  takes  acne 
few  glasses  of  wine.  —  Q.  What  quantity  of  wine  ?  A.  I  should  not  think  a  thiid 
of  a  bottle,  or  half  a  bottle,  at  least  —  Q.  What  quantity  of  brandy  ?  A.  J  imagiae 
at  that  time  it  was  a  couple  of  glasses.  —  Q.  In  the  course  of  the  day  ?  A.  Brmy 
and  water  I  am  speaking  of.  —  Q.  Do  yoa  suppose  a  person  in  her  delicate  state 
of  health  taking  that  quantity  of  wine  and  brandy,  that  it  wooM  produce  the  effect 
of  delirium  tremens?  A.  Tee,  I  think  so;  more  especially  as  Mrs.  CammiB|/% 
digestion  Tery  frequently  is  very  bad,  and  frequently  she  eats  very  little,  conat- 
quently.  —  Q.  But,  by  taking  the  quantity  you  have  alladed  to^  it  mif^t  have,  up 
to  the  present  time,  the  efifect  of  causing  a  derangement  of  her  intdleet  ?  A.  I 
wooM  not  say  that  1  think  it  may  account  in  a  great  measure  for  her  tmnt  of 
passion.    I  think  that  is  very  possible. 

The  CoxMiasioinBB. — ^You  think  the  quantity  of  wine,  or  brandy  and  water, 
might  account  for  it?  A.  For  her  passion.  I  do  not  exactly  understand  you.  — 
Q.  Toa  said  something  might  account  for  diese  ebullitions  of  passion?  A.  I 
imagine  that  all  persons  who  take  little  alcoholic  stimulants  makes  them  rather 
irritable. — <2.  The  nurse  says  she  takes  a  bottle  of  port  in  a  day  and  a  half;  a  thai 
too  much  ?    A.  It  is  a  very  large  quantity ;  I  should  not  like  to  take  it  myseUl 

Tbe  CoMMnnoNEB. — Would  you  recommend  it  for  her?  A.  No;  certainly 
not  There  are  cases  I  know  of.  A  lady  I  attend,  with  a  member  of  die  G<^cge 
of  Physicians,  and  the  lady  took  nothing  but  gin,  and  I  think  she  took  a  quart  of 
gin  daily  %  and  ns  regards  anything  solid,  there  was  not  half  an  ounce  of  food 
taken,  and  she  lived  for  six  weeks  upon  it  and  it  was  the  thing  that  sustained  life. 

A  JuBTMANw — Would  not  taking  that  quantity  of  gin  podnce  continued  wtA" 
ness?  A.  It  would  eventually  exhaust  the  powers  of  life;  there  is  no  queatioB 
about  that ;  but  it  sustained  life  for  a  time. 

The  CoMMXssiONBB. — ^Yon  gave  a  certificate  that  she  ought  not  to  be  removed 
from  Brighton  ?  A.  I  did.  —  Q.  She  was  removed  ?  A.  Tes.  —  Q.  Were  you  sor- 
prised  that  she  suffered  no  material  injury  tnm  it  ?    A.I  was  very  much  surprised. 

A  JuBTMAM. — Did  yon  ever  bear  her  state,  out  of  the  money  she  received  tram 
the  sale  of  her  property  she  had  paid  for  law  expenses?  A.  I  think  she  has  told 
me,  two  or  three  thousand  pound  the  inquiry  cost  —  Q.  You  were  never  told  it 
was  £5000?  A.  No;  I  am  speaking  merely  of  the  Commission.  —  Q.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  money  she  has  received  from  her  estates,  how  much  money  she 
has  paid  for  law  expenses?  A.  What  I  was  stating  was  merely  the  oommiaaioDy 
to  which  she  said  there  were  law  expenses  since. 

The  CoMimaioinBB. — She  told  me  she  had  9000^  to  ^ve  her  daughters.  A  com- 
promise that  she  had  given  her  daughters  SOOOf.,  and  that  she  abused  Mr.  Haynea 
very  much  for  it  at  the  time.  She  said  he  was  only  making  bullets  for  her  daughters 
to  fire  at  her.  You  have  heard  her  abuse  Mr.  Haynes?  A.  She  abased  Mr. 
Haynes  for  it  — Q.  Did  yoa  ever  hear  her  abuse  bim  for  anything  else?  A. 
Beally  I  do  not  know— I  may  or  Biay  not    i  do  not  remember  the  dreumstanoe. 
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Q.  Toa  seem  to  have  seen  her  in  different  kinds  of  illness.  Do  yon  tftin% 
ber  memory  is  still  affected?  A.  Now?  —  Q.  Tes.  A.  It  is  not  the  same  as 
when  I  attended ;  it  is  Terj  mnch  impaired  lately.  —  Q.  Her  mind?  A.  No^  her 
memory  is  Terr  mach  impaired.  —  Q.  Since  when  do  yon  think  thia  has heen?  A. 
The  U»t  time  i  saw  her  was  March  the  S7th,  1849,  ezeept  lately.  —  Q.  Are  there 
sot  other  circamstances  that  lead  yon  to  the  eoodnsiott  tnat  a  person  is  in  a  wrong 
or  right  mind.  A.  Certainly. —  Q.  Aqnestioo  of  fiiet  A.  Tea. —  Q.  Bid  yoa 
ever  see  any  person  have  strong  opinions  with  reference  to  their  children,  who  were 
considered  to  be  in  their  right  nund?  A.  Provided  then  is  no  came.  —  <^  No 
original  fbnndation  ?  A.  No  original  Ibondation.  —  Q.  Supposing  there  to  ham 
been  a  good  original  foondation  fbr  that  nnfortnnate  haired,  uid  yon  find  yoor 
patient  becomes  snspicioos,  and  applies  snq>ieion  to  ererything  nnoonneeted  with 
those  same  individnals,  is  diat  any  symptoos  at  all,  I  will  not  say  a  test,  ofsanity  or 
insanity  ?  A.  I  do  not  anderstend  the  qnestioo.  —  Q.  Soppoae  a  person  haa  a 
great  hatred  against  her  children?  A.  vHthont  a  caase.  —  Q.  llVlthoat  a  cause; 
and  yon  find  that  take  snch  posssiBion  of  the  mind  that  other  people  are  hmked  on 
with  a  jealoos  eye,  and  sapposed  to  be  in  conniTance  with  those  daughters.  A.  A 
morbid  perversion  of  the  affections  no  doubt  is  an  ansoond  state  of  mind ;  morbid  per« 
version  of  the  affections  I  am  stating,  of  course,  without  foundation.  —  C^  Suf^ose 
Mrs.  Cnmming  has  an  aversion  to  her  children  without  fonndatioD ;  then  abe  seea 
€bem,  and  is  on  good  terms  with  them,  and  on  a  sudden,  whhout  reid  caaseb  die  takes 
an  impression  that  other  persons  are  connected  with  her  duMren, — is  that  any 
mnptom  of  insanity  ?  A.  It  is  not.  Her  mind  is  so  engrossed  with  the  notion 
that  the  daughters  are  persecuting  her,  and  that  originates  in  actual  ihets  and  not 
assumed.  I  thmk  that  the  mind  of  a  person  so  constituted  maybe  indueed  to  regard 
other  persons  whom  she  may  iaiagine  friends  of  these  parties  with  soqNeioB.  —  (^ 
If  yon  can  lead  a  mind  on  under  such  circumstanosa  ?  A.  I  hvdiy  think  if  you 
could,  that  it  would  be  sufficient  grounds  for  saying  that  person  was  unsound.  — 
Q.  Would  it  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  test  A.  b  would  loul  one  to  pauses  «m1 
then,  if  yoa  had  other  circumstances  to  bade  it,  it  would  strengthen  you  in  your 
opinion.  —  Q.  Ton  must  have  many  thinga  whic^  draw  you  to  uecondusion— <-one 
would  not  satisfy  you. 

A  JuRTHAN. — If  yon  were  called  upon  to  ascertain  whether  Ifes.  Cuasming  was 
of  sound  or  unsound  mind,  you  would  question  her  as  you  have  done,  in  order 
to  come  to  that  conclusion?  A.  I  wouM  put  as  many  questions  aa  I  possibly 
could. 

The  CoMMissioNEB. — ^When  did  you  first  observe  her  memory  fidl?  A.  I  only 
bad  an  opportunity  of  seeing  her  smce  her  return  from  Sboreham. — Q.  When? 
A.  In  November.  —  Q.  Did  you  observe  any  fiulure  in  her  memory  about  Novem- 
ber ?  A.  I  have  not  seen  her  since  November,  1849,  not  once ;  I  have  never  seen 
ber  from  March  27th,  1849,  till  she  removed  ttcm  Shorcham,  in  November,  1851.  — 
Q.  Tou  were  sent  for  to  Brighton  ?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  Did  you  observe  any  alteration 
in  her  memory  then  ?  A.  I  had  not  an  opportunity  ;  I  was  only  sent  down  for  a 
specific  purpose.  —  Q.  Wben  you  first  saw  her,  after  her  return  to  Queen's  Bead, 
was  it  the  first  time  you  saw  an  alteration  in  her?    A.  Tes. 

A  JuRTHAN Did  you  ever,  in  your  experience^  see  a  sissilar  case  where  a 

mother,  whose  feelings  were  so  strong  on  such  a  sul^ect?    A.  Speaking  from  my 
own  personal  experience,  I  do  not  think  I  ever  did. 

The  CoMVTssioNEB.— If  you  had  beoi  asked  when  yon  saw  her  come  home 
from  Effra  Hall,  to  have  attested  a  will,  in  which  she  had  given  her  property  tnm 
her  relations,  would  you  have  assented  or  dissented  ?  A.  She  was  not  in  a  fit  state 
to  do  anything  then ;  she  was  a  person  suffering  from  extreme  eahaustioQ,  and,  in 
fi^t,  I  conld  hardly  get  any  words  from  her  at  aU.  —  Q.  You  say  she  has  improved 
since?  A.  Very  much  impnwed.  —  Q.  When  did  tou  see  her  last?  A.  laaw 
ber  yesterday.  —  Q.  How  long  were  you  with  her?  A.  I  saw  her  yesterday,  twice. 
In  the  morning. — Q.  What  time?  A.  About — I  think  it  must  have  been  about 
ten  or  eleven  o'clock  ;  no,  by  the  bye,  she  sent  for  me  at  nine  o^dock.  I  aaw 
her  about  nine  o'clock,  and  afterwards  went  with  Dr.  Caldwdl  to  ace  her ;  but  tibat 
was  mertfly  because  she  was  suffering  Atom  diarrhosa. 

A  JuuTMAN. — If  the  Commissioner  questioned  Mrs.  OuBsmtng  as  to  her  know- 
ledge ot  what  property  she  bad  sold,  and  if  on  the  fisat  day  ate  told  ns  tint  two 
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lots  had  been  sold  for  2000/.,  and  a  third  for  3000/.,  and  called  those  three  lots 
9000/.  instead  of  7000/1,  and  if  on  the  second  day  she  was  questioned,  and  then  tdd 
him  there  had  been  two  lots  3000/.,  and  never  mentioned  the  other  two,  woold 
yon  draw  the  inference  that  she  was  capable  of  judging  of  her  property.  A.  I 
should  draw  the  inference  that  her  memory  was  not  correct  \  loss  of  memory  is  no 
test  of  insanity,  especially  as  she  is  seventy-six  years  of  age. 

The  CoMMissioMEB. — A  total  loss  of  memory  may,  or  may  not  be?    A.  Tes. 

—  Q.  A  total  loss  of  memory  is  a  defect  of  mind  ?  A.  You  cannot  have  a  perfeet 
mind  with  perfect  loss  of  memnry ;  only  a  great  many  things  are  to  be  said  whi 
regard  to  the  age  of  the  person.  Now  I  know  several  relatives  of  mine,  not  lo  old 
as  BIrs.  Gumming,  and  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  their  property,  or  Tery  litde 
memory ;  but  I  do  not  imagine  I  should  be  justified  in  saying  they  are  of  onsoimd 
mind.  —  Q.  Would  you  allow  those  persons  to  make  a  wiU  with  your  sanetioii  ? 
A.  Not  unless  it  was  thoroughly  explained;  otherwise,  if  they  are  not  allowed  to 
make  a  will,  you  would  deprive  a  number  of  penons  from  the  just  exercise  of  thdr 
rights. —  Q.  It  requires  very  great  caution  ?  A^  Yes;  no  doubt  it  requires  great 
caution. 

Walter  John  Bryant,  sworn.  Examined  by  Mr.  Jakes. — I  believe  you  are  a 
member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sarins?  A.  I  am.  —  Q.  In  the  year  1846, 
while  the  commisiion  was  pending  agamst  Mrs.  Cumming,  did  you  go  over  to  the 
Horns  Tavern  and  see  her?  A.  I  did. —  Q.  I  believe  the  first  time  you  saw  her 
was  in  the  room  while  the  inquiry  was  going  on  ?  A.  I  was  sitting  beside  her  in 
the  room.  —  Q.  I  believe  you  were  taken  over  there  by  Mr.  Haynes.  I  believe 
Mr.  Robinson  is  a  patient  of  yours,  his  partner?  A.  Yes;  I  received  a  letter  firan 
Mir.  Robinson,  desiring  me  to  go.  —  Q.  Had  you  then  conversations  with  her? 
A.  I  had  several'conversations  with  her.  — -  Q.  Did  you  form  any  opinion  of  her 
soundness  or  unsoundness  of  mind  ?  A.  I  formed  an  opinion  that  she  was  of  sound 
mind.  —  Q  And  I  believe  you  were  prepared  to  give  evidence  of  that  kind  if  it 
was  required  ?  A.  I  was.  —  Q.  When  did  you  again  see  her  ?  A.  I  saw  her 
again  on  the  25th  of  December  last  —  Q.  Where  did  yon  see  her  ?  A.  At  her 
house  in  Queen's  Road,  St.  John's  Wood.  —  Q.  The  same  house  as  she  is  in  now  ? 
A.  I  believe  so.  —  Q.  You  learned,  of  course,  at  that  time,  that  she  had  been  to 
the  asylum  at  Efira  Hall  ?  A.  She  had  come  from  an  asylum.  —  Q.  When  did 
you  see  her  alone  ?  A.  I  saw  her  on  the  6th  of  January.  —  Q.  I  believe  you 
wished  to  see  her  alone?  A.  I  wished  to  see  her  alone.  Q.  Had  you  conversa* 
tion  with  her  with  a  view  of  forming  your  jnd^ent  as  far  as  you  could  of  the 
sanity,  or  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  her  mmd,  on  the  6th  of  January,  1852? 
A.  On  that  day  I  merely  had  conversation  with  her  in  regard  to  her  property,  and 
on  other  matters.  —  Q.  Do  you  remember,  in  the  conversations  you  had  with  her, 
saying  anything  about  her  children  ?  A.  I  told  her  it  was  alleged  that  she  had  an 
unfounded  antipathy  towards  her  children.  —  Q.  What  did  she  say?  A.  She  said 
it  could  not  be  expected  that  she  could  entertain  that  feeling  of  affection  towards 
her  children  she  had  hitherto  done,  as  they  had,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  placed 
her  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  they  still  intended  to  do  so,  she  believed.  —  Q.  Did 
she  allude  to  one  child  only,  or  to  both,  generally  ?    A.  She  spoke  of  her  children. 

—  Q.  Do  you  remember  anything  occurring  about  the  poison,  the  analysis  that 
Dr.  Barnes  made ;  I  may  perhaps  remind  you  you  had  seen  the  report  which  had 
been  made  by  Dr.  Monro  and  Sir  Alexander  Morison  to  the  Chancellor?  A.  No, 
I  have  not;  I  have  heard  these  allegations,  and  I  questioned  her  upon  them. — 
Q.  Now,  about  the  poison  and  analysis  ?  A.  I  said  it  was  alleged  she  had  stated 
some  poison  had  been  pbced  in  some  milk,  and  I  wished  to  know  if  that  were  true. 

—  Q.  What  did  you  say  to  her?  A.  That  was  my  question  to  her;  her  answer 
was,  that  her  suspicion  had  been  excited  by  the  fact,  that  a  cat,  or  cats,  had  refused 
to  drink  some  milk  placed  before  it;  that  about  the  same  time  a  fowl  had  died — a 
white  fowl,  I  believe  she  said  had  died — and  that  she  was  suspicious  that  poison  had 
been  used  for  that  purpose ;  that  a  servant  had  brought  in  a  paper  containing  a 
substance  which,  together  with  the  milk,  she  had  given  to  Dr.  Barnes,  who  had 
analysed  the  milk  and  the  paper,  and  had  pronounced  that  it  contained  poison.  — 
Q.  Did  you  afterwards  ascertam  whether  that  was  the  fact,  or  did  you  know  before 
that  Dr.  Barnes  had  made  some  analysis  ?  A.  I  did  not  know  that  he  bad ;  she 
also  mentioned  some  chemist,  but  at  this  moment  I  cannot  recollect  the  chemist's 
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name.  Some  chemist  had  assisted  Dr.  Barnes  in  the  analysis.  —  Q.  Do  you 
remember  her  saying  anything  about  strangling  by  Mrs.  Ince  ?  A.  I  then  said  it 
was  alleged  that  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Inee,  she  bad  said,  attempted  to  strangle  her. 
— Q.  what  did  %he  say  upon  that?    A.  She  said  it  was  a  falsity.  — Q.  Did  she 

S've  you  any  description  of  what  had  oconrred,  and  what  was  the  foundation  for 
e  statement?  A.  She  did ;  I  asked  her  if  there  was  any  foundation  for  such  aa 
imputation.  She  then  said,  that  for  some  time  preTiously  she  had  been  lifing  in 
apprehension  that  her  daughters  intended  to  place  her  in  a  lunatic  asylum ;  in  Act, 
uat  she  believed  it  was  their  intention  to  do  so;  and  that,  on  one  occasion,  Mrs.  Inee 
roahed,  unannounced,  into  her  room;  pushing  the  servant  rudely  on  one  side,  she  threw 
her  arms  about  her  neck.  —  Q.  Mrs.  Cnmming's  neck  ?  A.  Mrs.  Ince  threw  her  arms 
round  Mrs.  Cnmming*s  neck.  She  exclaim^  at  the  moment,  **  Are  jou  going  to 
ftrangle  me  ?"  or  some  such  expression  as  that.  —  Q.  She  says  she  did  ?  A.  She 
says  she  did ;  but  recovering  from  the  temporary  or  transient  fear  which  she 
experienced  by  the  suddenness  and  abruptness  of  the  act,  she  dismissed  the  impres- 
sion as  quickly.  —  Q.  She  told  yon  so  ?  A.  Yes,  that  is  the  substance  of  what  she 
said ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  is  the  precise  phraseology.  —  Q.  Did  you  say 
anything  to  her  at  that  time  about  its  being  alleged  that  she  had  attempted  with  a 
knife  to  make  some  attack  on  one  of  the  Uickeys?  A.  Yes ;  but  previous  to  that 
I  said,  it  is  also  alleged  yon  have  attempted  to  cut  the  throat  of  one  of  your 
lervants.  —  Q.  One  ot  the  Hickeys  ?  A.  I  believe  it  was  Ann  Hickey.  — Q.  What 
did  she  saj  to  that  ?  A.  Her  answer  to  that  was,  **  It  is  a  falsity.  I  have  been 
brought  up  to  fear  God,  and  with  principles  for  different  to  that,  sir." —  Q.  That  is 
what  she  said  ?  A.  Those  are  her  precise  words.  —  Q.  Did  you  ask  her  who  the 
medical  men  were  who  had  visited  her  on  that  day?     A.  On  the  6th  I  did. 

—  Q.  Whom  did  she  tell  you  had  visited  her  on  the  6th  ?  A.  She  informed  me 
that  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow  and  Dr.  Monro  had  seen  her.  —  Q.  That  day  ?  A.  That 
day.  She  expressed  herself  as  feeling  ill,  and  feeling  exhausted  from  having  seen 
medical  men  previously  to  my  visit  at  that  time;  she  was  partaking  of  some 
refreshment. — Q.  Do  yon  remember  anything  that  she  said  to  you  about  Dr.  Monro? 
A.  She  said  Dr.  Monro  bad,  on  his  introduction,  expressed  himself  to  the  effect 
that  she  was  not  to  feel  alarmed,  that  he  came  there  in  a  friendly  way  towards  her; 
to  which  she  replied,  "  I  can  scarcely  consider  that  to  be  the  ease.  Dr.  Monro,  as  I 
believe  you  have  signed  an  affidavit  certifying  that  I  am  of  unsound  mind."  — 
Q.  During  the  conversation  you  had  with  her,  from  seeing  her  on  these  occasions, 
did  you  form  an  impression  as  to  whether  she  was  of  sound  or  unsound  mind  ? 
A.  From  the  conversations  I  had  with  her  on  those  two  occasions,  I  am  certainly 
of  opinion  that  she  is  of  sound  mind.  —  Q.  Yon  have  been  made  aware  of  the  facta,  o£ 
course,  of  the  previous  commission  against  her,  and  her  being  confined  in  the 
lunatic  asylum  ?  A.  I  was  aware  of  it  —  Q.  Although  she  may  entertain  very 
strong  feelings  of  aversion  against  her  children,  do  you  call  that  a  delusion,  if  there 
is  any  foundation  in  fact  for  the  aversion  she  has  of  their  conduct?  A.  It  could 
not  be  a  delusion  if  there  is  a  foundation  for  it.  —  (^  The  mere  fact  of  the  aversion 
is  not  evidence  of  insanity?  A.  No,  it  is  a  question  of  degree. — Q.  Having 
ascertained  there  was  some  ground  for  the  statement  of  the  poison,  are  you  of 
opinion  that  is  a  delusion  ?  A.  No,  it  is  not  a  delusion.  —  Q.  From  the  judgment 
you  formed,  you  believe  her  to  be  of  sound  mind  ?  A.  I  do.  —  Q.  Her  memory  is 
impairM  to  some  extent  from  age,  is  it  not  ?  A.  I  could  have  no  opportunity  of 
positively  testing  that  She  did  not  immediately  recognise  me  as  having  seen  her  in 
1 846.  —  Q.  She  did  afterwards  ?  A.  Yes,  she  luiew  me  upon  that  occasion ;  the  light 
was  glancing  into  the  room,  and  she  was  evidently  sofferin^  from  some  affection  of 
the  eye.  —  Q.  After  you  had  conversed  with  her  for  some  time,  did  she  know  you? 
A.  Not  immediately;  but  she  soon  recalled  to  my  mind  fiicts  that  had  taken  place 
when  I  saw  her  in  1846. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  F.  Thesigeb. — Q.  Have  yon  considered  Arom  that  that 
her  memory  was  not  impaired?  A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  the  amount  of  impair- 
ment.—  Q.  You  say,  on  the  28th  December,  I  have  had  conversations  with  her; 
I  do  not  understand  whether  that  was  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Haynes  or  not? 
A.  Mr.  Haynes  was  present  —  Q.  The  whole  time?  A.  The  whole  time. — 
Q.  How  long  did  that  last?     A.  I  should  think  about  an  hour-~quite  an  hour. 

—  Q.  What  were  the  particular  subjects  which  were  conversed  upon  when  Mr. 
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Haynet  was  there  ?  A*  Upon  the  different  allegationt  as  to  the  attempt  of  Hn. 
Inoe  U>  strangle  her, — upon  her  nnfonnded  antipathy  to  her  daoghters* — upon  iStm 
allegation  that  she  had  attempted  to  commit  saicide,— and  also  to  cot  the  throat  ol 
one  of  her  serrants— «nd  about  the  poison.  —  (^  Did  yon  converse  with,  her  abaot 
the  same  topics  on  the  second  occasion?  A.  No^Ididnot. — Q.  What  were  the  tofieft 
on  the  second  ocoanon  ?  A.  They  were  as  to  the  property.  —  Q.  Nothing  ene? 
A.  Nothing  else— when  I  say  nothing  else,  1  might  recollect  soane  things*  hut  aj; 
principal  oqject  in  my  second  visit  was  with  reprd  to  her  property,  —  Q.  Whal 
did  she  say  i^nt  her  property?  A.  I  asked  her  what  her  income  was  dcriTcd 
from  ?  she  answered,  from  the  tonds  and  from  lands  and  houses.  —  (^  Did  yea  JsL 
her  what  amount  of  property  she  had?  A.  I  did  not  ask  her  the  amount  of  pro* 
party;  but  the  qnesuon  I  asked  her, "  What  do  jou  think  is  the  amount  of  the 
annual  income  arising  &om  this  property  ?  —  Q.  What  did  she  say?"  A»  She 
nid  between  £400  and  £500  a  year. —  Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  she  repreaeated 
to  you  that  she  had  the  notion  of  her  daughter  intending  to  strangle  her  when  she 
came  into  the  room  in  that  way,  but  that  the  impression  was  almost  imsaediately 
removed  ?  A.  No,  she  did  not  say  that ;  she  said,  it  was  in  consequence  of  hi. 
daughter  throwing  her  arms  round  her  ne^ck  that  the  notion  was  creatiad.  —  Q.  Do 
you  mean  she  said  the  impression  was  removed  during  the  visit  of  her  daughter^ 
or  that  subsequently  it  was  removed  ?  A.  "  She  reflected,"  she  said,  "on  reoover- 
iag  from  my  momentary  fear,"— those  were  her  words, — die  dismissed  the  impiea  ■ 
aon  that  the  daughter  was  about  to  strangle  her. — Q.  At  the  time  ?    A.  At  the  time. 

Sir  F.  TsssiGSB. — In  answer  to  my  learned  friend,  you  have  given  a  sort  eC 
definition  of  a  delusion,  and  you  say  that  where  there  is  any  ground*  any  fiwndap- 
tion  for  it,  you  do  not  consider  that  a  strong  aversion  is  evi<£nce  of  a  delusioB? 
A.  If  there  be  a  ground  for  it  —  Q.  But  I  want  to  know  to  wbat  extent  yon. 
earry  that  (pinion;  suppose,  for  instance,  the  daughters  of  a.  mother  had  beaa 
ongrateful  to  her,  and  she  afterwards  entertains  tba  notion  that  they  are  ^iag 
to  nwrder  her,  do^  you  consider  that  the  mere  circumstance  of  their  ingratttnde 
is  a  justification,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  for  an  opinion  she  entertaina  aid 
carries  to  that  extent?  A.  I  should  not  call  that  a  delusion. —  Q.  Then  jim 
think  any  feeling,  however  slight,  would  be  sufficient  to  justify  any  opinion, 
however  strong?  A.  No,  I  could  not  give  an  opinion,  it  most  be  regnhtpd. 
by  other  facts.  I  should  have  more  evidence.  —  Q.  As  you  have  given  us  tba 
character  of  a  delusion  ?  A.  I  answer  it  by  saying  I  do  not  think  it  a  ddnsioo.  — 
Q.  Though  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  it  ?  A.  I  understand  there  wae 
a  foundation.  —  Q,  Not  a  ground  for  a  belief  they  were  going  to  morder  her? 
A.  No,  but  there  was  a  strong  antipathy.  —  Q.  Do  you  consider  the  belief  of  in- 
gratitude would  be  a  sufficient  justification  of  the  belief  that  they  were  gping  to 
murder  her,  so  as  to  tidse  that  out  of  the  character  of  a  delusion.  I  put  it  thnii  I 
assume  there  is  a  foundation  for  the  opinion  of  the  ingratitudeof  the  deleters,  and 
I  want  to  know  whether  yon  consider  that  that  would  justify  the  belief,  as  a 
rational  belief,  that  they  were  going  to  murder  her?  A.  I  oould  not  certainly  say 
it  was  a  rational  belief,  but  I  should  not  like  to  call  it  to  the  extent  of  a  delustoik 
—  Q,  I  do  not  quite  understsnd  you  ;  what  do  you  consider  a  delusion?  A.  A 
delusion,  I  should  conceive,  was  the  existence  of  something  in  the  imaginatien 
of  a  person,  that  did  not  exist  in  the  fact,  that  oaly  existed  in  the  imagiaation. 
I  should  not  like  to  be  so  bold  as  to  give  a  definition  of  a  delusion,  that  is  my 
expression.  Gentlemen  who  have  paid  more  attention  to  diseases  of  the  mind 
than  I  have  would  be  better  able  to  answer  that  question ;  bnt  that  would  be  my 
own  view.  —  Q.  Do  you  agree  with  Dr.  Hale,  for  instance,  that  if  a  belief  or 
opinion  is  very  much  exaggerated  beyond  what  the  truth  of  the  £ict  warrants,  that 
tJoat  would  amount  to  a  delusion  ? 

Mr.  James. — His  expression  was  to  an  absurd  degree. 

Witness. — I  should  not  consider  that  a  delusion. 

Sir  F.  Tbesigeb. — To  an  absurd  and  extravagant  degree  ? 

A.  I  should  not  consider  to  an  absurd  degree  a  delusion — ^it  is  a  question  of 
degree,  that  is.  —  Q.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  in  some  commercial  transaction  a 
person  had  been  over- reached;  was  he  in  a  sound  state  of  mind  if  he  believed  thai 
the  other  had  picked  his  pocket  as  he  was  passing  through  the  street?  A.  Yen.  -*- 
(^  You  would  say  that  was  rational?    A.  I  should  nut  say  it  was. 
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Ba  UTiiiingd  by  Mr.  Jamb& — Q.  Sappoting  a  penoa  oamting  a  ooinaMreial 
tra&Mctioii  in  which  he  had  been  orer-rtadied,  ■honld  joa  think  ffaat  a  dehnioik? 
A.  Ka  —  Q.  Sappoiittg,  narratingthe  tnmeacticii,  ha  had  toldyon  I  had  pkkad  hit 
poeket,  thoold  yoa  nj  that  was  a  delation?  A.  No.  —  Q.  Ton  hava  ba«i  aska4 
aboat  her  daoghters  going  to  murder  her — ia|q)Ofing  thb  hdy  had  Mid  that  hm 
danghten  entertained  tneh  a  feeling  to  her,  that  thej  woald  mnder  her,  dioald  job 
^nk  that  a  deloikm,  or  a  mode  of  exprewion  as  to  her  opiakm  of  her  c—dnot  to 
her?  A.  If  the  daughters  had  eKjpreawd  that  thej  woald  ■under  her.  —  i^  Sap* 
posing,  Mrs.  Cmnmiog  in  deserihmg  the  eeadaet  id  her  daaghter,  that  die  entev* 
tained  soch  a  dislike  to  her  that  thejr  wonid  marder  hsr,  showd yoa  oouider  thasa 
delnsionormodeof  deseription?  A.  A  mode  of  descriptMs. — ^  Sapooee  she  said 
she  entertained  a  feeling  towards  her  that  they  would  poisoa  her,  shonld  yoa  thiak 
tiut  a  mode  of  deseription  or  a  delnaioo  ?  A.  A  mode  of  deseription.  —  Qi  Sop* 
posing  she  said  her  dan^ters  entertained  a  feeling  that  they  woiud  not  hositale  to 
auirder  her,  or  would  marder  her,  should  yoa  eeiuider  that  ^ery  diflBsreniftom  tha 
assertion  that  the^  were  going  to  mnrder  ner  ?  A.  Certiinly.  —  Q.  Do  you  eon.* 
sider  that  a  delusion  if  there  is  a  foondaiioo  for  it?  A.  It  is  a  qncstioa  of  degree* 
-—  Q.  Yon  have  stated  yon  have  not  turaed  yoor  eatlve  attention  to  thir  stod^,  bat 
yoa  haTO  had  the  ordinary  ezpenenoa  of  a  peraon  in  Tcr^  oansidcrabla  praettea  aa 
a  general  practitioner?    A.  I  should  say  I  hare  had  a  &u  average. 

A  JmiTifAN. — The  interriew  yoa  had  with  her  was-  so  reesnt  aa  tiie  eveniag 
before  this  commission  ?  A.  The  very  eveaiag  before.  —  Q.  At  that  time,  in  yoor 
opinion,  do  yoa  ssy  she  was  of  sound  onnd?  A.  Certainly.  —  (^  Donag  yoor 
Tisits  to  this  lady  did  jou  disoorer  there  was  any  preaaacs  of  liquor?  A.  At  the 
last  visit  she  was  taking  her  dinner — ^I  pKsume  so— it  was  about  six  o'elock.  — 
Q.  Toar  -vbit  on  the  6th  of  January  was  expressly  to  asefrrfain  whether  she  waa  of 
aoond  mind  or  not  ?  A.  Tes.  —  di.  And  did  yoa  eoaoetve  the  inqnirisa  aboatt  her 
ptoperty  yon  made,  and  the  answera  she  gave,  were  saAcicBt  to  enablo  you  to 
iadge?  A.  Yes.  —  (^  Suppose  she  said  she  had  sold  ptopert?  to  the  Water 
Works  property,  and  gave  no  aoeount  of  what  she  had  done  win  that  ptcpesty, 
what  would  yon  say  then — would  yoa  not  have  gone  cm  fhrther  to  say,  what  did  yoa 
^  with  it?  A.  I  should  not  ask  her  what  she  did  with  it,  as  I  shonld  prssnmesha 
leeeived  it  if  she  had  sold  it.  —  Q.  Would  yon  not  inquire  what  she  had  done  with 
It?    A.  I  shonld  not  consider  thirt  a  test  of  the  soundness  of  her  mind. 

Geonm  SimpmH,  sworn,  and  examined  by  lir.  STMoaa.-- 4).  Are  yon  a  member 
of  the  Royal  CoUeffe  of  Surgeons  in  England?  A.  I  am  a  felknr  of  the  College  of 
SnrgeoDS.  —  Q.  £rve  you  been  in  practice  as  a  smveon  during  twenty-seven 
vears?  A.  I  have.  I  passed  in  the  year  1824.  —  Q.  Have  von  been  engaged  aa  a 
iacturer  on  aDatom^  ?  A.  I  have,  some  years  sinoe.  —  Q.  Are  yon  the  snrgeon  to 
tiw  National  Vaccine  Establishment  and  the  Westminater  G«iieral  DiapcaMary? 
A.  I  waa  for  several  yeara  sorgeoa  to  Uie  Westannater  General  ]>iBpcnaary,  and  I 
am  now  snrgeon  to  the  National  Vaeeine  Eatablishment,  a  goveranKat  appoiat* 
It.  —  Q.  Do  yoa  reeolkct  seeing  Mrs*  Cununing  at  York  Moaae,  Battenea,  in 


1646.  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  What  time?  A.  On  the  16th  Ssptember  in  that  year,  ia 
September,  1846.  —  Q.  Did  yon  see  her  with  a  view  of  examfaiing  her  state  of 
mind?    A.  Yes. 

TFtlacst.^ — I  think  it  right  to  explain  that  I  waa  requestsd  to  attend  at  die  Hcraa 
Tavern  to  watch  the  proeeedings,  and  to  viut  her  pxoleuiMially  when  the  case  waa 
adjonmed  at  York  House  Asylum. 

Q.  You  attended  her  professionally  from  the  16th  September  to  the  dose  of  the 
eoaamissioii?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  And  attended  the  eomnuadon  at  the  Homa  Tavern? 
A.  I  did  so.  —  Q,  Dui  yon  have  eonversatioBs  with  her  upon  the  ocoaaiona  of 
your  first  visit  ?  A.  I  had.  —  Q.  Do  you  reeoUeet  the  anbatanee  of  thoae  ean- 
versations  ?  A.  I  told  her,  on  being  introduced  to  her,  that  I  had  been  requested 
to  attend  her  to  examine  into  the  atate  of  her  heakh.  At  fliat  I  did  not  imaiediatdy 
allude  to  any  particular  an^ect,  but  entered  into  a  general  converaatioa  aa  to  the 
aajlam  she  was  confined  in,  the  number  of  patients  that  were  there,  and  as  to 
whether  she  was  under  any  medical  treatment.  —  Q.  What  were  her  answers  to 
those  inquiries?  A.  The  answers  that  I  should  have  expected— there  waa  nothing 
partienlur  occurred.  —  Q.  But  they  were  the  answera  which  yoo  woald  have 
axpected  from  a  perfectly  rational  mind?    A.  Yea.    I  then  asked  bar  how  kmg 
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she  had  been  in  the  asylum.  She  said  she  had  been  removed  there  in  the  month 
of  Maj,  I  think.  I  do  not  recollect  the  date,  but  she  said  the  month  of  Blay.  ^ 
Q.  In  that  year  ?  A.  In  that  year.  —  Q.  Will  you  proceed,  if  you  please  ?  A. 
She  eomplained  of  the  position  in  which  she  was  then  placed,  and  said  that  her 
fiunily  had  placed  her  there.  I  asked  her  who  she  meant  by  her  family  ?  Ajid 
she  said  her  daughters  and  their  husbands.  I  think  she  said  that  her  house  had 
been  seized.  She  first  said  that  her  liberty  had  been  taken  from  her ;  that  her 
house,  papers  and  property,  I  Uiink,  had  been  seized,  and  that  she  was  without 
friends  or  money.  —  Q.  Did  she  describe  to  you  the  mode  of  her  removal  to  the 
asylum  ?  A.  No,  she  did  not  —  Q>  This  was  a  general  obsert ation  of  hers? 
A.  This  was  an  observation  as  to  how  she  came  there.  She  said  that  her 
firiends  had  been  denied  to  her.  I  think  she  mentioned  the  name  of  Farrer 
at  the  time  that  her  friends  had  been  denied  access  to  her.  She  said,  **  I 
have  been  associated  with  those  people,"  pointing  to  two  females  who  were 
mad,  who  were  walking  in  the  grounds  at  the  time.  After  this  conversation, 
I  thought  it  right  to  touch  on  the  points  which  I  had  heard  before  the  learned 
Commissioner,  and  I  asked  her  as.  to  her  dislike  to  her  children,  and  why  she  had 
taken  that  dislike  to  her  children.  She  said  **tbat  her  second  daughter  had 
married  contrary  to  her  wishes,  and  Uiat  her  other  daughter,  Mrs.  Ince,  hid 
encouraged  it."  I  think  she  said  she  either  was  married  from  her  house,  or  that 
she  went  to  church  with  her.  She  became  a  good  deal  excited  at  that  moment,  and 
appealed  to  me.  She  said,  **  Sir,  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  daughters  of 
your  own,  but  do  you  not  think  I  have  sufficient  grounds  of  resentment?  Would 
you  not  have  acted  in  a  similar  manner  ?''  —  Q.  Did  she  refer  to  her  husband  at 
all  ?  A.  I  think  she  said  her  husband  was  an  invalid  at  that  time.  I  believe  her 
husband  was  dead,  but  she  was  not  aware  of  the  fact,  nor  was  I  aware  of  it  till  this 
present  inquiry.  I  have  forgotten  the  circumstance.  —  Q.  Her  husband  was  dead, 
and  she  was  not  aware  of  the  death  ?  A.  She  did  not  say  her  husband  was  dead. 
—  Q.  Will  you  proceed  if  you  please?  A.  She  said  that  none  of  her  family  had 
been  there  to  mace  inquiries  after  her.  I  then  referred  to  the  infidelity  of  her 
husband,  which  I  understood  she  had  mentioned.  I  believe  I  used  the  word 
delusion  to  her,  and  she  said  it  was  no  delusion,  that  it  was  a  fact,  as  she  could  prove 
by  witnesses.  I  now  recollect  that  she  did  mention  her  husband,  because  she 
brought  up  the  charge  by  saying  that  she  could  prove  it  by  the  nurses  who  attended 
upon  him,  for  that  he  put  his  hands  down  their  bosoms.  —  Q.  Will  yon  proceed? 
A.  I  said  I  understood  she  had  made  use  of  very  bad  language,  and  she  admitted 
the  fact  She  said  that  she  was  of  an  irritable,  to  use  her  own  term,  temper; 
and  she  added  it  was  done  under  great  provocation,  but  she  was^  sorry  for 
having  done  so.  —  Q.  That  was  the  language  she  had  used?  A.  Yes;  she  had 
spoken  of  her  husband  being  a  very  irritable  man,  which  led  to  my  putting  some 
questions  to  her  respecting  a  hot  poker  which  I  had  heard  mentioned  at  the  former 
inquiry.  I  was  induced  to  put  those  questions,  having  made  minutes  of  them  aft 
the  time. — Q.  Ton  referred  to  the  use  of  a  hot  poker?  A.  She  said  it  was  perfectly 
true  that  he  had  made  an  attack  upon  her,  and  that  the  police  were  called  in,  and  thift 
tiiey  would  be  produced  before  the  Commissioner.  —  Q.  That  he  had  made  an 
attack  upon  her  with  a  hot  poker,  did  she  say?  A.  Yes;  I  think  those  were  her 
words.  I  remained  about  an  hour  and  three  quarters  with  her  on  each  occasion.  — 
Q.  Did  you  refer  to  any  other  delusion  at  that  time  ?  A.  I  do  not  recollect  any- 
thing particular  that  passed  regarding  that  —  Q.  You  remained  an  hour  and  three 
quarters?  A.  At  each  visit,  I  think.  —  Q.  Had  you  conversations  on  other 
subjects  than  this  to  which  you  referred  ?  A.  Yes ;  there  was  a  general  ooo- 
versation.  I  did  not  dwell  particularly,  but  previously  to  leaving,!  thought  it 
necessary  to  put  these  questions.  —  Q.  Upon  the  occasion  of  that  first  visit,  did  you 
form  any  opmion  as  to  the  state  of  her  mind  ?  A.  Yes ;  I  thought  from  what  I 
had  heard  that  I  should  wish  to  visit  her  again,  because  I  am  quite  aware  on 
visiting  patients,  it  is  sometimes  impossible  at  one  interview  to  arrive  at  any  con- 
elusion.  —  Q.  Before  coming  to  any  decided  opinion  you  had  a  wish  to  see  her 
again?  A.  I  did.  I  told  her  I  should  see  her  in  two  or  three  days.  —  Q.  Do  yon 
recollect  whether  this  first  interview  you  had  was  during  a  period  of  some  days 
over  which  the  commission  had  adjourned  ?  This  was  after  the  commission  had 
been  adjourned  in  the  interval  you  saw  her  again  ?    A.  I  saw  her  on  the  18th, 
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two  days  afterwards.  —  Q.  'Will  you  state  what  ocearred  on  that  intenriew?  A. 
She  received  me  as  before.  She  was  very  agreeable  and  ladylike.  I  tlunk  I  tcdd 
her  I  had  omitted  in  my  first  inquiry,  to  speak  with  respect  to  her  fondness  ibr 
dumb  animals,  alluding  to  the  cats  and  piffeons.  She  said  it  was  perfectly  tnie  that 
she  was  fond  of  dumb  animals,  eats,  and  that  she  also  kept  pigeons.  But  I  nid,  I 
am  informed  that  yon  kept  them  shut  up  in  the  room  and  the  windows  dosed. 
And  she  said,  **  why,  I  had  just  removed  to  a  new  residence,  and  I  was  afraid  mj 

E'geona  would  fly  away,  and  that  was  why  I  kept  the  windows  dosed."  I  do  not 
low  whether  she  had  removed  or  not,  but  that  was  her  reply.  She  said,  **  is 
there  anything  extraordinary  in  my  keeping  eats  or  pigeons?^  I  said,  **  certainljr 
I  did  not  think  sa"  I  then  tested  her  numerical  powers  by  setting  her  two  sums. 
I  thought  it  was  in  division,  but  I  find  from  minutes  on  each  internew  of  what 
passed,  and  I  find  they  were  two  sums  in  additioD.  —  Q.  Did  yoa  see  anything 
that  occurred  on  the  p«rt  of  Mrs.  Gumming  during  the  progress  of  the  commission, 
to  change  the  opinion  you  had  formed  and  ezpreswd  in  your  report?  A.  Nothing; 
on  the  contrary  to  confirm  it 

Mr.  Jaxbs. — Have  you  any  oUection  to  take  your  report  on  oath,  of  what  you, 
saw,  to  the  condnsions  on  which  you  arrive?  A.  No.  I  made  minutes  of  noh 
interview,  and  drew  my  report  immediatdy.  —  Q.  On  the  third  day  of  your  seeing 
her,  that  was  the  15th,  I  believe  ?  A.  The  third  day.  I  cannot  speak  conectly  as  to 
the  date.  It  was  the  Saturday  following  the  18th.  —  Q.  On  that  occasion  did  she 
manifest  some  irritability  of  temper  when  yon  saw  her.  A.  She  did.  I  was  shown 
np  stairs  in  the  drawioff-room,  and  she  came  up  very  mndi  agitated  and  exdtad.  I 
asked  her  the  cause  of  it,  and  I  think  she  said,  that  she  fiiit  saw  me  erosnag  the 
garden  or  grounds,  and  the  door  which  was  on  the  right  bdng  open  die  saw  me  go 
oy,  and  observed  to  the  matron  that  she  was  wanted;  uiat  the  matron  sdd  it  was  not 
the  case,  but  that  it  was  a  gendeman  fbr  some  odierpatient;  she  said  that  she  was 
ftarful  that  the  medicd  gentlemen  who  were  about  visiting  her  were  abont  to  be 
denied,  as  her  friends  previondy  had  been,  which  was  mt  cause  of  her  being  so 
much  excited.  She  was  very  much  exdted,  and  trembled  a  great  dad  upon  the 
oecadon.  —  Q.  Under  these  circumstances,  did  the  excitement  in  which  yoa 
ibnnd  her,  strike  you  as  being  unnaturd?  A.  No.  —  Q.  Bid  she  argue  upon 
the  matter,  and  give  you  a  reason?  A.  She  said  that  her  friends  had  prep 
yiondy  been  denied  access  to  her,  and  that  she  was  flnrfol  the  same  thhig  was  aooot 
bdng  adopted.  —  Q.  Did  yon  upon  that  occasion  dlude  to  her  aOe^  nndeanly 
habits?  A.  I  did  so. — Q.  What  answer  or  explanation  did  she  give  yon?  A. 
She  denied  them  in  strong  terms,  in  fret,  ahnnst  refnsed  to  answer  them.  I  told 
her  that  I  had  heard  it  from  a  gentleman  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  asyhnn,  whom 
I  ijrevioudy  knew,  and  who,  I  ought  to  have  stated,  stamped  me  oniny  second  visit 
gmng  down  stairs;  he  met  me  with  his  case*bo6kin  his  lumd;  it  was  Dr.  Millen«wt, 
and  he  cdled  me  aside.  I  repeated  to  her  at  the  third  interview  whatDr.  Millengen  had 
said  as  regarded  a  white  cambric  pocket  handkerdiief ;  she  denied  it  most  solinnnly, 
and  sdd  she  had  eveij  convenience  she  could  widi  to,  and  was  it  likdy  that  die 
dionld  have  mdulged  m  such  filthy  habits. — Q.  Did  you  see  her  afterwards  in  the 
asylum?  A.  Not  afterthat  — Q.  Tou  saw  her  at  the  Homsf  Tavern?  A.  I  did. 
—  (^  Now,  I  will  ask  you  again,  the  result  of  these  interviews  in  yoor  mind  as  to 
her  state  of  mind?  A.  I  considered  hv  in  a  perfretly  sound  state  of  mind  after 
the  explanations  she  had  given  me  on  the  matters  whieh  I  considered  it  my  duty  to 
touch  upon.  —  Q.  Did  vou  see  her  again  on  the  S7th  December,  1851  ?  A.  I  aid; 
but  I  saw  nothing  of  Mrs.  Cumming,  or  of  her  sdidtor,  or  of  any  of  her  fiunily 
whatever,  until  about  a  fortnight  dnce.  —  Q.  Yoa  had  not  seen  her  in  the  intervd 
atdl?  A.  No.  —  Q.  Nor  any  of  the  parties  connected  with  her  ?  A.  Nooewhat* 
ever.  —  Q.  How  long  were  yoa  with  her  on  that  oecadon  ?  A.  Abont  three-qnarten 
of  an  hour,  I  should  think,  to  an  hour.  —  Q.  What  conversation  had  you  with  her  on 
your  first  introduction  ?  —  A.  I  sdd  I  was  very  sorrj  to  be  obliged  to  visit  her  on 
die  unpleasant  affur  of  the  previous  inquiry,  and  I  believe  I  said,  "  I  am  dad  to 
see  you  look  so  well,  ma'am,"  and  she  said,  **  WeU,  yoo  do  not  know  what  i  have 

Sme  through."  I  think  that  was  her  expresdon.  1  must  state  to  yoa  that  at  this 
terview  Mr.  Haynea  was  present  Mir.  Haynes  went  widi  me^  and  introdnasd 
me.  —  Q.  What  conversation  had  you  with  her?  A.  On  Mr.  Haynes  introdndag 
me,he  aaid,  *«  Do  yon  recollect  thia  gendeman?"  and  shestopped  for  a  lewmmalB 
and  did  not  recollect  me^  and  he  sdd,  *•  This  is  Mr.  Simpson,*  and  she  nid,  ''.Oil 
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I  remember,  you  Tisited  me  at  York  House  Asylum."  —  Q.  Will  you  proceed  ?  A» 
She  stated  that  she  had  gone  thioagk  a  great  deal  during  the  nx  yean — that  her 
^unily  had  not  left  her  done.   She  said  she  had  been  persecuted  by  them;  that  she 
had  two  chaneery  suits  brought  against  her,  and  had  been  indieted  for  peijury,  aad 
liad  been  brought  from  her  residence  in  Brighton,  by  railroad,  to  which  the  and  itm 
had  a  great  olqection.    **  In  £eiet,"  she  says,  "  I  am  now  considered  a  ImatK,  iv 
that  firaiale  who  showed  you  upstairs  is  my  keeper.    That  is  a  nurse,"  I  think  itm 
aaid,  **  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor."    There  was  a  general  eonTersation  heft 
«p.    I  asked  her  as  to  her  state  of  healdi — ^what  it  had  been.    I  remarked  tkat 
one  of  her  eyes  was  Tery  much  inflamed — that  she  laboured  nBder  ehraiB 
aphtiiafania;  and  I  think  she  said  it  was  of  some  standing;  and  I  was  ahoot  wsidflg 
m  prescription,  hut  she  said  Dr.  Caldwell  was  in  attendance  upon  her,  and  of  eome 
I  did  not  interfere ;  and  I  said,  "  I  remember  our  having  a  long  ooorenatkn 
jTMpecting  thecats  and  pigeons  "  and  she  hmghed,  and  said,  **  Yes;  I  remember  at^«ry 
weU."  —  Q.  Did  yon  allude  to  the  previous  conTcrsation  at  York  House  ?    A.  Taiy 
I  was  alluding  to  that  —  Q.  Did  she  laugh?    A.  She  laughed.    She  oomphdacd 
hitteriy  of  haring  been  persecuted;  that  seemed  to  be  her  principal  ansa  of  oom- 
phunt  to  me.    On  leaving  her,  I  explained  to  Mr.  Haynes  that  on  aoy  m&Mt 
mterfiew  I  should  wish  to  see  her  alone,  and  he  said,  **  Certainly."  —  Q.  Wat 
there  any  o^r  eonTersation  on  this  occasion  on  general  subjects  that  yon'  hare  aaj 
XBcdllectiOQ  of?    A.  Not  that  I  can  recollect.    I  think  she  spoke  of  her  dnr^^~~ 
on  this  occasion.    She  still  entertained  the  same  feeling  as  regarded  her  ehili 
and  I  ought  to  hare  mentioned,  that  in  the  former  inquiry  she  partioolariy  ai 
to  tiie  marriage  of  her  daughter  with  a  soldier.      That  was  in  the  iKnt  as- 
cpiry,  and  the  same  feeling  seemed  to  exist   in   her  mind   as  regarded   hsr 
wnily.  —  Q.  Did  you  attend  her  upon  the  occasion  when  an  appointment  was 
made  for  your   seeing  her  again?    A.  I  did.  —  Q.  When  waa  that?    ▲.  On 
Monday,  the  29th.  — Q.  Of  December?    A.  Of  December,   18.5L  — Q.  Whit 
time  of  the  day  did  you  risit  her  on  that  occasion?    A.  I  had  made  an  appointsMflC 
fur  one  o'doek  with  the  footman  or  groom  in  attendance,  and  when  I  arrrred,  Ifoad 
two  oter  medical  gentlemen  were  in  attendance  upon  her,  Dr.  Diamoad  and  Mr. 
Baiey.  —  Q.  Did  yon  wait  until  those  gentlemen  had  left  her?   A.  I  waited  abentan 
hoor,  and  rang  the  bell  for  the  senrant,  saying  my  appointment  was  for  one  o'desk, 
and  that  I  had  been  in  attendanoe  an  hour,  and  to  know  whether  they  wonU  be 
there  long,  and  I  think  they  left  almost  immediately  afterwards.  —  Q.  Did  yoni^an 
that  proceed  to  Mrs.  Cmnming's  room  ?    A.  I  did.  —  Q.  Was  anybody  in  the  room 
with  you?    A.  There  was  a  lady  sitting  there,  who  I  haye  since  aseertaiaed  isa 
Mrs.  Moore,  who  came  out  of  court  yesterday;  she  said  she  was  the  widow,  at  the 
time,of  amediea]  man.  — <^  In  what  state  did  yon  fold  her  when  yon  got  into  the 
xoom  ?    A.  I  was  rerj  mach  sorprised  to  fold  her  so  perfectly  calm  and  coUeelei, 
smd  in  good  humour,  for  die  laughed  on  entering,  and  said,  "  Well,  upon  my  wwi,. 
J  tiiink  yon  doetors  will  drire  me  mad."    I  think  those  were  her  woids.  —  Q.  Did 
^Am  veeogaiseyou?    A.  Yes.    She  begged  I  woold  be  seated ;  and  she  was  elthsr 
at  loneh  or  dinner.   There  wassome  rampsteak,  I  think,  on  the  table,  and  I  haggid 
her  to  proceed  with  her  dinner ;  and  she  said,  **  No,^he  had  quite  dinner  enough;, 
that  the  other  gentlemen  wished  her  to  go  on  with  her  dinner,  but  that  ahe  ooiiM 
-Bot  eat  anythmg  moie."    Our  coarenation  priacipdly  was  upon  the  qaestioai 
ahe  Bekted  to  aM  of  what  they  had  asked  her.    She  said.  Dr.  Diamond  she 
knew  before,  hot  the  other  gentleman  she  did  not,  Dr.  Davey.   She  aaid  that 
doctor  had  pot  qnestaom  to  her,  and  wnhed  her  to  recollect  the  dates  when 
Ab  was  taken  to  the  asylum,  and  she  eaid,  ^  I  knew  ^ery  well  that  those  gen- 
tlemen would  bring  ererything  against  me,  and  I  said  to  them,  '  I  would  not  be 
'fixed  to  a  date,  bnt  I  will  answer  it  there,  when  in  the  presence  of  the  judge  aad 
tiiejnry,  as  the  inquiry  will  soon  t^e place.'"  That  Dr.  Diamond  wasTeryanxionf 
that  she  diould  see  her  daughter,  Mrs.  laee,  and  asked  her  if  she  woold  see  bar ;  that 
Mrs.  laee  was  Tery  mach  eonoemed  about  her,  and  would  like  to  see  her ;  and  ahe 
aaid,  **  Gertamly  not*    She  said  Dr.  Diamond  remarked  to  her,  **  I  do  not  think 
yon  teem  well  to-dinr,  Mrs.  Oumming,  for  you  are  not  so  communicatiTe  on 


aaeasion  as  when  I  bstaaw  yon."  —  Q-  I>id  she  say  what  her  answen^had  been? 
A.  She  aaid,  ''Yes,  I  am  ijuite  wdl;^  but  she  said,  **  I  was  aware  that  they  wtae 
a«it  by  my  f)Hiiily,aad  I  wished  to  be  particalarand  upright  in  ererything  I  aaid/^ 


•^<).  Did  yon  ipcsik  to  hv  on  this  aeeanon  withxafezencetoheraik^eddafaH 
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MOBS?  A.  I  do  not  think  I  did.  I  think  U  was  cm  tlie  lionner  inqiiirj.  J  eaanot 
ffteoUeet  whether  I  did  at  this  time.  The  eonTenation  J  had  with  h«r  waa  prin- 
cipally her  telling  me  what  had  tranaptred  hetween  thoae  medical  gentlemen  and 
Mk1£  —  Q.  Did  joa,  on  the  firat  oocaaion  at  the  Qoeen'a  Eoad,  hiiTe  coo^araa- 
turn  with  her  with  reference  to  her  alleged  delaiiom ?  A.  I  did.  ^Q.  Did  Jim. 
^peak  to  her  aboat  the  allegation  that  ne  had  been  eodeaivoinwd  Id  he  poiaonei 
hj  her  ehildren?  A.  No,  she  ne««r  mentioned  that  cii>enmalanne  to  me  ftom 
the  commenoement,  and  never  once  alfaided  to  it.  She  apoke  of  petMcatioii, 
and  her  aTcrrion  to  her  children.  I  think  chc  aaid  they  had  huted  her  fnm, 
plaoe  to  place;  and  on  one  oocaaion,  I  cannot  jar  whira,  die  aaid,  **  It  la  my 
money  they  want,  and  if  they  would  only  waitanllMeiitly  lang,  they  dmcU  haew 
its**  or  aomething  to  that  parpoae,  if  they  would  only  wait  a  lOBoicBt  tlmc*-^ 
Q.  What  was  the  length  of  me  oonTeraaboo  yon  had  with  her  en  "Ola  aaeoad 
iaterview?  A.  Threc-qoartera  of  an  hoar,  it  might  be  an  hour.  Ska  dctad  that 
Aoce  medical  gentlemen  repeatedly  acid,  **  Why,  Mrs.  CommiD^  wc  cannot  make 
anything  of  yon  to-day;  as  it  appeaia  deariy  to  na,  that  yon  wcud  nttliar  ace  onr 
kacka  dian  our  fiusci;^  to  which  abe  icfliid,  «« It  wwdd  be  very  aBtaiililBe  in 
me  to  express  mek  an  c^inion,  whatever  I  aaaylhlnlu'*  Upon  wUeh,  cbc  mid, 
Hmy  kft  the  room.  — Q.  On  the  oocaakm  cf  either  of  ttwce  ilimleira  -waa 
Aaiv  any  reference  auric  to  her  entertainmg  the  idea  that  bar  dBijblgw  imd 
amiaaniuud  to  strangle  her?  A.  None  whatever. — Q.  Did  yen  act  refer  la  It 
pmuaelf,  nor  did  abe  ?  A.  I  did  not,  nor  at  the  a^lam  cither. *-Q.  -Hafn  yen 
coin  her  owe  then?  A.  laawharia  ooait  the  other  da^^  twice.  ^—<t  Havcyon 
rtaancd  aav  change  in  her  pcraon  aincc  yonaaw  bar  u  1S46?  A.  Ivr^^^ 
•ware  that  she  wm  so  hdplem  as  I  aaw  her  whan  ahe  woa  bvoa|^  into 
When  I  saw  her  in  1846,  she  walked  np  and  down  clain  the  aame  ac  any 
person.  —  Q.  From  the  opportanitiea  yon  have  had  of  fermlag  an  ^vistoa  of  the 
data  of  her  mind,  are  yon  of  opinion  tliat  abe  ia  of  aeond  m£ad  P  A.  Oertalnly. 
-*Q.  Perfectly  sound?  A.  I  eonaider  bar  of  peifcet^v aonnd  mind.— Q.  Have 
fcn  scan  anytmng  in  her  to  indicate  the  aTJatfiiee  of  any  dalorion  atiJl?  A. 
I  think  witboDt  explanation  they  might  be  called  delosiona;  hot  I'tbink  ftom  what 
ibc  has  atsted,  and  what  I  have  siaoe  aaocrtaiacd  of  the  feeli»  I  donot  acniiiar 
Iham  delnaiona. 

Crasa-esamhied  by  Sir  F.  TnaaiOBa.— Q.  Withoot  czpkoatioDB,  ywaiy  1h«y 
■i|bt  be  eoDsidered  delnsions?  A  Without  explaaauon.  —  Q.  Aid  Yca  not 
deaire  to  see  Mrs.  Camming  without  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Mocte?  A^  She  mm 
aitting  in  the  room.  I  was  not  aware  she  waa  there  till  I  was  shown  in ;  and  I 
tfdnklaaid  at  the  time,  •«  Who  U  thia  briy  ?^  and  I  do  net  know  iHidbcr  it  waa 
Mrs.  Cnauning  or  the  ladv  heraelf  iiimsaid,  «*  I  am  a  Mend  cflfn.'CaannlBi.aai 
f  have  pCTBMion  to  visit  her."  —  Q.  Bnt  yon  did  net  aik  aaytbhig  abcnt  -fm 
daughter  having  attempted  to  murder  her,  or  poison  her,  or  atnaiilc -bar.  A.  Va, 
I  did  not.  —  Q.  Did  yea  on  any  occasion  ?  A.  Never;  fer  I  waanot  aware  cf-thc 
ibet  Q.  Did  yon  aak  her  anythbg  upon  the  salfect  of  the  milk  bcbw  pciacne^ 
A.  Oh,  yes,  I  remember  that  very  weU.  —  Q.  On  which  «f  the  occanmn?  A.  1 
aiakitwaaonthefir8toeearion.  —  Q.  When  Mr.  Haynaa  waa  there?  A.  YeCf  -aha 
aaid  that  her  fowls,  I  think,  not  pigeons — that  her  fowls  had  bean  pulaunci  Ibdt 
there  had  been  poison  put. —  Q.  £id  abe  cay  where?  A.  Ko^  cbc  hinted.  She 
aaid  something  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  pmson  her  that  bar  iswla-bad 
died.  —  Q.  That  an  attempt  had  been  made  topciaon  thatlwr  fe«fe<bad  died? 
A.  Tea.— Q.  Ton  did  not  aaention  that?  A.  No;  yonr  mcaticnmg  the  dicam- 
•tancee  reminded  me  of  it  — Q.  Tounmcmber  that?  A.  Tea,  that  waa  the  tiat 
time.-— Q.  How  cameebetoaMationit?  Didycnputinaqnaationtobarabcnt 
It?  A.  No;  I  waa  askiog  her  how  hergcacral  bealtb bad  been, and mhrttaig  dr- 
cnastaaoea  oonneoted  with  her  femily,  and  ahe  aaid,  **  I  bane  been  attempted  to  be 
poisoned,  as  I  can  prove,"  I  think  she  aaM;  and  I  think cba  mantinnaJ  Dr.  Baraca^ 
aame:  ahe  did,for  she  said  it  was  aaalyaed,  and  pobcn  was  accariainad  to  csiat  I 
tcBwmber  her  partieabvly  atttmg  that  —  Q.  That  yen  had  fergclten  enliraly 
before?  A.  I  did  not  know  that  it  bad  been  analysid,  or  any  Ihmg  ucnctfning  h. 
«— <t-  I^rantto  know  wfactbcr  yon  agree  that  it  has  been  obaarvcd  ty  e^PcrymcflWil 
Mson  who  has  the  care  cf  luactiea— **  do  tiwy  coaMtlmca  acqairrthe  bahit  cf  < 
■art  lag  tbair  impi  fliiaiii  iiartlachiiiy  if  fttfacatlyqi 
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and  that  it  requires  some  art  and  address  to  bring  them  to  the  subject  vithoot 
putting  them  on  tiieir  guard?  A.  I  do  agree  in  that  opinion.  I  think  I  8tcte.to  in 
my  report  —  Q.  I  understood  you  that,  in  the  preceding  inquiry  in  1846,  it  had 
been  going  on  for  some  time  before  you  were  called  in  at  all.  A.  It  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  going  on.  I  was  present  on  two  or  three  days,  and  then  I  was  reqoeiiiBd 
to  Tisit  her  at  the  asylum  during  the  adjournment.  —  Q.  Was  Mrs.  Cummi^ 
pi^esent  during  those  Uiree  days?  A.  I  think  every  day  I  was  there ;  and  I  was 
Tealljr  astonished  at  the  manner  in  which  she  conducted  herself.  —  Q.  She  heard 
the  different  points  that  were  allied?  A.  She  did,  and  I  made  dates  and  memo- 
randnms  of  circumstances  that  had  occurred,  and  examined  her  on  those  at  the 
asylum.  —  Q.  She  knew  the  grounds  which  were  alleged  to  establish  her  insanity  cr 
unsoundness  of  mind?  A.  She  did.  —  Q.  And  she  knew  perfectly  well  that  the 
inquiry  was  going  on  as  to  her  state  of  mind  ?    A.  She  did. 

Be-ezamined  by  Mr.  James. — I  do  not  know  whether  you  heard  the  medieal 
evidence  on  the  other  side?  A.  I  have.  —  Q.  Has  there  been  frcon  their  evidenee 
any  concealment  by  the  lady  of  her  delusions. 

Sir  Fbsdebick  Thbsiqbb. — I  do  not  know  that  my  friend  is  at  liberty  to  aik 
him  to  form  an  opinion  upon  the  evidence  which  has  been  given. 

Mr.  Jajos. — So,  you  are  ri^ht  —  Q.  Have  you,  on  her  part,  noticed  any 
studied  concealment  of  any  delusion  ?  A.  Never.  I  have  alwajrs  found  her  nuMt 
ready  to  give  any  answer.  —  Q.  You  have  been  asked  if  you  arrive  at  conchHioM 
without  an  explanation  of  the  fiicts.  If  a  person  told  you  there  had  been  an 
attempt  made  to  poison  her,  and  alluded  to  the  fact  of  an  analysis  being  madi^ 
should  you  not  inquire  into  those  facts  before  you  arrived  at  conclusion  whether  it 
was  a  delusion  or  not?  A.  Most  certainly.  —  Q.  Now,  although  my  learned 
friend  cited  from  some  book 

Sir  Frederick  Thbsioer. — ^Dr.  Pritchard. 

Mr.  James. — That  insane  persons  can  and  do  frequently  conceal  their  ddnsioDS, 
is  it  not  also  a  fiict  of  disease  of  the  mind,  that  where  delusions  exist  they  are  con- 
stantly haunting  the  mind,  and  constantly  a  subject  of  conversation?  A.  Tei^ 
constantly.  —  ^  I  believe  in  1846,  a  delusion,  or  one  of  the  delusions  allege^ 
was  perversion  of  affection  towards  her  children,  and  one  of  the  main  gronnds? 
A.  It  was  so.  —  Q.  We  know  now  that  Dr.  Barnes  and  the  poison  occnmd 
sobsequently  to  1846.  A.  I  am  aware  of  that  —  Q.  Was  there  any  allusion  at  all 
of  any  attempt  to  poison  her  before  these  fiicts  occurred  ?  A.  There  never  was 
any  sJlusion  made  to  it. 

Mr.  James. — I  find  that  a  question  arose  yesterday  with  reference  to  the  identity 
of  Captain  Camming,  as  the  party  upon  whom  the  order  of  affiliation  was  mad^ 
and  his  notice  was  put  in,  and  I  now  propose  to  prove  that  the  signature  to  the 
notice  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Captain  Camming. 

Mr,  Farrar  re-called. 

B^  Mr.  James. — To  the  best  of  your  belief  is  that  Captain  Cumming's  hand- 
writmg  ?  (handing  to  the  witness  the  notice  of  appeal.)    A.  It  is. 

Mr.  James. — It  is  a  notice  of  appeal,  dated  the  4th  of  October,  1822,  aguntt 
the  order  of  affiliation. 

A  Jdetman. — That  is  thirty-five  years  ago? 

lir.  James. — Yes,  sir. 

A  JuRTMAM. — That  we  have  nothing  to  do  with. 

Mr.  James. — Pardon  me,  sir;  some  gentlemen  of  the  jury  may  consider.  |i 
material,  and  some  may  not  When  we  produced  this  paper  yesteroay,  there  was 
an  olijection  raised  by  my  friend.  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger,  that  th^re  was  np 
evidence  of  identi^r — it  is  for  the  jury,  by-and-by,  to  say  whether  this  evidence  is 
relevant  or  not  It  appesred  to  us,  as  the  olgection  was  made,  to  prove  that 
Captain  Camming  was  really  the  party  named. 

Henry  Swan  Caldweli,  E§q.t  MJD,,  examined  by  Mr.  James. — Q.  I  be* 
lieve  you  reside  at  North  Addinjttonrplace,  Camberwell?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  I 
believe  yon  are  not  a  member  of  the  College  of  Physicians  ?  A.  Not  of  tha 
London  college.  —  Q.  Have  you  grtduated  at  any  foreign  university?  A.  I 
graduated  at  the  Univernty  of  Paris  and  of  Glasgow^  —  Q.  Have  you  been  ia 
practice  for  many  years?    A.  I  have  been  twenty-on|i years  in  Camberwell  and 
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piYCtised  previottf ly  at  Paris.  —  Q.  When  were  yoa  called  in  on  tlie  first  occaakm 
to  see  Mrs.  Camming ?  A.  On  the  12th  of  lifoy,  1847.  —  Q.  Where  did  youthen 
lee  her?  A.  At  Mrs.  Hutchison's,  at  VaoxhalL  —  Q.  Was  she  then  on  a  Tiait  at 
Mrs.  Hntchison's,  or  residing  there?  A.  On  a  visit  there.  —  Q.  What  did  yoa 
attend  her  for?  A.  For  an  affection  of  the  stomach.  —  Q*  How  long  did  yoa 
attend  her  then  ?  A.  I  attended  her  till  the  4th  of  Jone.  —  Q.  Did  Toa  see 
her  frequently  at  that  period?  A.  I  saw  her  erery  day.  —  Q.  Did  yoa  know  At 
that  time,  when  you  were  first  called  in,  that  she  was  the  ladr  whose  mind  had 
been  the  subject  of  inquiry  and  the  commission  of  1846  ?  A.  I  did  not  till  after  a 
few  days.  —  Q.  I  necKl  searoely  ask  tou,  if  you  directed  your  attention  more  par* 
tienlarfy  than  you  otherwise  might  huTe  done  to  her  state  of  mind  and  conduct 

n rally  ?  A.  She  appeared  then,  Tery  unwell  and  raUier  depressed.  —  Q.  Was 
e  fiict  that,  fttmi  having  heard  that  her  mind  had  been  the  sulject  of  inresti- 
gation,  your  attention  was  more  directed  to  her  position  and  conduct  than  to  anr 
other  ?  A.  Tes,  it  was.  —  Q.  Did  anything  strike  yoa— I  will  not  go  into  detail 
here— did  anythinff  strike  you  as  strange  or  remarkable  aboot  her  condnet  at  that 
time  ?  A.  Not  in  her  conduct ;  nothing  in  her  conduct  —  Q.  In  her  oiaaner  was 
there  anything ;  what  sort  of  person  did  you  find  her  to  be?  A,  She  seemed 
iBther  depressed  in  spirit  as  well  as  infirm  in  her  body.  —  Q>  When  did  you  again 
attend  her?  A.  I  attended  her  at  GamberweU,  Clifton-plaee,  Camberwell,  from 
the  4th  Jone  to  July  16th.  —  Q.  What  fi>r,  then?  A.  She  had  not  perfectly 
recorered  of  her  complamt  fer  which  I  attended  her  at  VauzhaU.  —  (^  Did  you 
attend  her  erery  day  ?  A.  Mostly  erery  day,  and  sometimes  erery  other  day.  — 
Q.  When  agiun  did  tou  attend  her?  A.  At  St.  John's  Wood,  from  August  Ist  to 
December  17th.  —  Q.  What  year;  the  same  year  1847?  A.  The  same  Tear.  — 
Q.  What  was  she  suffering  fit)m  then?  A.  She  had  Tarkws  complamts — an 
inflamed  eye,  which  she  had  suffered  firom  fer  a  kmg  time^  and  defectiTe  aroete. 
—  Q.  Was  that  at  the  Queen's-road,  St.  Jdm's  Wood?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  When 
did  you  attend  her  again,  ^t  carries  it  up  to  December,  1847?  A.  From  January 
3rd  to  February  38th,  1848. -*Q.  Whan  again?  A.  From  Mareh  S7th  to 
August  Slst,  1849. 

A  JuBTifAii.— Q.  Just  prcTious  to  her  going  to  Wales?  A.  The  next  day  she 
went  to  Wales. 

Mr.  Jambs.— Q.  When  did  you  attend  her  again  ?  A.  At  Cheltenham,  March 
SSnd  and  23rd.  —  Q.  Was  she  en  rtmU  then  fhnn  Wales  to  Londmi?  A.  Yes.  — 
Q.  When  again  ?  A.  At  St  John's  Wood,  April  16th.  —  Q.  Was  Oat  at  the 
Queen'i-roed,  where  she  is  now?  A.  Yes;  firom  April  16th  to  January  Snd, 
1851.  —  Q.  Does  that  embrace  any  part  of  the  periods  of  Eleanor  Hickey  and 
Mary  Rainey  being  the  serTsnts  there  ?  A.  I  beliCTe  they  were  there.  I  do  not 
remember  Hickey,  but  I  remember  Mary  Rmney  being  there.  —  Q.  You  remember 
her  Tery  well?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  Do  you  remember  the  woman  Hickey?  A.  I 
scarcely  remember  her,  but  I  remember  tiie  children  that  appeared  here.  —  Q. 
That  is  Mary  Ann  Hickey  and  Ellen  Thompson  ?  A.  I  remember  hating  seen 
children  there,  without  knowing  who  they  were.  —  Q.  But  Uiey  are  the  same 
children?  A.  The  same  children.  —  Q.  Wlule  Mary  Rainey  was  there,  were 
you  in  the  habit  constantly  of  Tisiting  Mrs.  Gumming  ?  A.  Very  freq^uently ; 
three  or  four  times  a  week  sometimes.  -«  Q.  Do  you  remember  tlie  partialiQr  of 
Mrs.  Gumming  for  her  cats?  A.  Yes,  I  do.  —  Q.  Were  you  in  the  habit  two  or 
three  times  a  week  of  behig  in  her  bed-room?  A.  Yes.  —  (^  In  what  state  did 
you  find  her  bed-room?  A.  It  was  sometimes  dose  when  I  went  into  it  from  the 
fresh  air.  I  found  the  diffierence  aa  in  other  bed-rooms.  —  Q.  Was  she  sufliering 
at  that  time  from  inflammation  of  the  eye  ?  A.  Yes ;  and  a  rheumatic  aflbction.  — 
Q.  In  what  state  was  the  room  as  to  deantinesa  flmn  these  cats — ^we  hare  had  a 
description  of  that?  A.  It  was  pretty  welL  •—  Q.  Was  tiiere  anytUng  so  fllihy 
about  it?  A.  I  ncTer  saw  any  fllth  fai  Mrs.  Conuningfs  boose  bat  once,  and  that 
was  immediately  taken  away  hy  the  serTant  —  Q.  You  mean  fromeots?  A.  From 
cats.  —  Q.  Where  was  it  you  saw  that?  A.  That  was  in  the  Edgware-road.  — 
Q.  What  room  was  that  in?  A«  That  was  in  the  sitting-room.  —  Q.  And  that  waa 
immediately  taken  away  ?  A.  That  was  fanmediatdy  tdcen  away.  —  Q.  By  whooa 
orders?  A.  Mrs.  Gumming  pointed  the  serTsnt  to  it,  and  it  was  immediately 
taken  away.  —  Q.  Did  you  see  in  that  room  while  yoa  were  attwkHng  hor,  daring 
the  time  Mary  Rainey  was  there,  heaps  of  dirt  onder  the  bsd,  or  did  yoo  noell  it? 
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A.  I  did  not  look  imder  the  bed.  —  Q.  Bat  yoa  could  detect  tbe  pretenee  of  aaek 
filth  as  that  if  it  was  there,  coold  yoa  not  ?  A.  I  do  not  imagine  that  taeh  fillh 
was  to  be  foond  there.  —  Q.  She  hit,  if  I  remember  rightly,  Bomewheve  abost 
the  end  of  January  ? 

Sir.  F.  TsBSiasB. — The  beginning  of  February. 

Mr.  jAKBi. — ^Did  yoa  attend  to  nearly  the  end  of  January?  A.  HerhoC 
Villa eomes  neact  —  Q.  When  did  yoa  next  attend  her?  A.  Jaanary  3rd  to 
F^bmary  9ih.  —  Q.  We  hare  goC  to  the  2nd  Jaonary,  1851.  Did  you  resoM 
yonr  attendanee,  or  wasthere  any  break?  A.  No  break  there.  —  Q.  And  howitf 
did  yoor  continaoos  attendanee  go?  Ton  hare  told  as  the  2nd  of  January.  W« 
that  broken  off  then,  or  did  yoa  follow  her  to  her  residence  ?  A.  I  reeoUeet  iwy 
well  that  I  went  to  Herbert  Villa,  expecting,  from  what  ahe  said  to  me  the  pwfiai 
time,  that  she  would  be  there  that  day,  and  I  found  the  eoaehman  waiting  there  to 
oondoet  me  to  her  other  residence,  that  she  had  not  had  time  to  vemove.  —  ^ 
How  far  into  the  year  1851  did  yon  attoad  her  eontinaously?  A.  Stamford^stitst 
eomes  next,  from  Febroair  11th  to  March  10th.  —  Q.  What  is  the  time  of  te 
£dgware-Toad?    A.  March  the  10th  to  June  9th. 

Mr.  Jamxs.  —  Do  you  go  on  beyond  the  9th  of  June  ?  A.  Ai  Worthiog^ 
Angnst  the  6th.  —  (i,  Well,  were  you  ezaaained  before  the  Commisnoneia  af 
Lunacy?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  When  did  you  see  her  again?  A.  At  Efira  HaU. — 
Q.  After  October  that  would  be?  A.  On  the  9th  I  went,  bat  they  would  sot 
allow  me  to  see  her.  —  Q.  When  did  you  see  her?  A.  17th  November.  —  Q.  To« 
went  to  see  her,  bat  they  refased  to  allow  yoo?  A.  On  the  9th  they  did»  hot  on  the 
17th  I  saw  her.  —  Q.  And  when  again?  A.  St  John's  Wood,  Nomsmber  Illh  to 
January  the  1st  —  Q.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  of  Mary  Eainey  ?  A.  Yes,  I 
did.  —  Q.  And  of  the  children  as  to  the  dirt  and  filth?  A.  I  did.  —  Q.  As  inr  as 
yoa  heard  that  atatement,  from  what  yoo  stated,  was  that  true,  or  as  it  exaggeratad? 
A.  I  thought  it  v«ry  much  exaggerated.  —  Q.  Was  she  labouring  under  disoisa, 
timt  rendered  itimpoosible  that  she  oould  prerent  a  great  deal  of  what  they  oUeged 
hai^Muing?  A.  Yes;  I  have  spoken  to  her  about  tluwats,  from  the  dMoriptiao 
given  by  Mary  Raine^,  and  she  alluded  to  her  own  inBrmity.  —  Q.  Do  ^m  hdiew 
that  many  of  the  thmgs  which  have  been  stated  oocurrcKl  involuntarily  on  her 
part  ?  A.  I  do.  —  Q.  You  heard  their  evidence  ?  A.  I  heard  thor  evideoot, 
—  Q.  And  yon  say  here,  on  yoor  oath,  a  great  deal  of  that  is  cBaggerated  ?  A. 
It  is.  —  Q.  I  ask  you  now,  do  you  know,  from  attending  her  as  a  doctor,  that  she 
was  in  thiU  state  of  bodily  in&mity,  that  filth  of  this  kind  would  occur  in  voluntariity 
cm  her  part?  A.  It  was  for  that  very  complaint  I  was  attending  her.  —  Q.  From 
what  you  have  seen  of  her  so  constantly  as  you  have,  and  the  opinion  yon  have 
fiBrmed,  is  she,  in  yonr  opinion,  of  sound  or  unsound  mind  ?  A.  Of  sound  mind. 
*-  Q.  Have  you  heard  her  express  herself  strongly  about  her  dnnghtens ;  her 
children  ?  A.  Frequently.  —  Q.  Without  going  into  the  detail  of  every  coovenap 
tion,  in  what  way  generally  has  she  spoken  of  her  children,  and  their  wndnet 
towards  her  ?  A.  They  had  used  her  very  ill,  by  having  her  eonfined  to  o  mad- 
house, and  not  visiting  her  there  while  she  was  in  confinement  —  Q.  Did  she 
apeak  to  yoo  of  the  arrest  for  peijmry,  that  was  attempted  upon  her  when  she  was 
at  Stamford-street  ?  A.  Yes,  when  we  gave  the  certificate  that  ahe  was  not  fit  lo 
be  removed  under  that  arrest  —  Q.  Did  you  give  a  certificate  that  she  was  net  fit 
to  be  removed  imder  that  arrest  ?  A.  Yes ;  conjointly  with  Mr.  Johnson,  a  sorgtoa* 
in  the  WaterkMHroad  {  I  saw  the  bed-room  door  had  been  forced.  —  Q.  Was  she 
at  that  time  in  a  fit  state  to  be  taken  to  a  police-office?  A.  Not  at  alL  —  Q.  Have 
you  heard  her  sjpeak  about  her  ehildrtsn?  Have  you  heard  her  mention  the 
aobjeet  ci  the  poisooing  and  the  analysis  ?  A.  I  never  heard  about  the  poisoning 
all  the  time  I  wae  with  her;  she  never  mentioned  that  to  me.  —  What  has  she 
chiefly  mentioned  about  her  daughters'  conduet?  A.  What  I  have  just  stated.  -* 
Q.Where  ha^  the  cats  been  generaUy?  A.  Sometimes  in  tiie  bed* room,  sometimes 
on  the  stairs,  sometimes  in  the  garden. —  Q.  How  many  have  you  seen  there  ?  A.  I 
eoce  enw  four  and  a  kitten.  —  Q.  Did  you  see  anything  so  extravagant  or  eooentiie 
morabootlheattachmenttowaids  them,  that  struck  you  as  a  test  of  insanity?  A* 
Ho)  1  eoosidersd  it  was  matter  of  ohc^.  —  Q.  She  was  left  very  much  ahme 
there  when  she  waa  ill,  was  she  not?  A.  Very  much.  —  Q.  You  say  yoo  attended 
hefoaa  the  rnaMaianramri  of  Loaacy,  aad  was  esamincd?     A.  Yet.— 4).  I 
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Miev€  a  complaint  had  been  made  to  the  Commisstoiien  of  Lanaej  that  Mra. 
-Camming  was  nnder  dnretse ;  that  she  was  ajpersoo  nnder  reftramt,  and  wanted 
teee  to  go  where  she  pleased  ?  A.  Tes.  —  Q.  i  believe  yon  gave  Toor  eridenee  to 
ihow  she  was,  in  fiict,  able  to  go  where  she  pleased  ?  A.  Tes;  I  gare  mj  eridenee 
•ooording  to  all  the  cirenmstances  I  knew  about  her.  —  Q.  And  that,  possibly,  yon 
imow  led  to  a  report  which  has  been  read  here,  to  say  that  the  Commissioiiera 
vefiifed  to  interfere  because  they  found  she  was  afree  acent?    A.  Yes. 

Cross-examined  b;^  Sir  F.  THsaxonu— On  the  6th  of  Angnst  I  think  yon 
▼lilted  her  at  Worthina  ?  A.  I  did.  —  Q.  Was  not  there  an  ^pj^ioation  to  you 
from  this  gentleman  (pointing  to  Mr.  Turner's  eleik)  on  the  16th  of  Aairast^ 
and  did  you  not  refuse  to '  giye  any  infimnation  where  die  was?  A.  Tlie 
fint  time  he  called;  he  called  twice.  I  do  not  know  about  llie  aeeond  time.  I 
asked  him  who  he  was;  whether  be  was  an  officer  or  not.  —  Q.  Did  yon  refuse  to 
tril  him  where  she  was  ?  A.  Tes,  beoaaae  I  thoufj^  it  Tery  rude  itar  a  iirofceriaiial 
BMn  to  behare  to  another  professional  man  in  that  way.  —  Q.  Tou  rerased  to  tell 
bim?  A.  I  reftised  to  tell  him,  and  requested  him  io  tell  Sdr.  Tamer  aeptur 
to  send  sgain. 

[I>r.  Caldwell  was  snl)}ected  to  a  long  eross-examination,  idatifu  to  snia 
■eeeptances  he  had  receired  from  Mrs.  Camming  in  payuMnt  df  Ids  bills  fsr  pro- 


ftasionsl  attendance.  We  gire  this  rmtaU  ni  a  aexiea  of  qiMstwni  pot  to  Dr. 
Caldwell,  which  hsd  direct  buffing  upon  the  question  st  issoe.] 

Be-czamined  by  Mr.  Jambs.— Bid  yna  know  at  that  tune  tint  tiiey  jntenrtsd 
to  tske  her  into  custody,  at  Stamlbrd-atreet,  on  a  diaige  of  peijury  ?  A.  I  ^d«--- 
<).  Who  was  the  gentleman  wlio  applied  to  yon,  is  he  in  me  roooi?  A.  That  is 
lie  person  (pointing  to  Mr.  Turner's  olerk) ;  I  asked  him  who  he  was,  and  he  said 
hm  wss  an  Irishman. — Q.  This  person  called  upon  yon  and  rufmainisnilsri  himself 
in  the  first  instance,  saying,  lie  was  an  Irishman?  A.  Tes,  and  that  if  I  would 
edl  on  Mr.  Turner,  at  No.  9,  Carey-street,  Liaoola'a-inn,  he  would  teU  me  all 
iteut  it  —  Q.  Tou  are  attending  her  |NrafeMioBally,aad  do  yon  consider  that  she  is  in 
a  precarious  state  of  health  ?  A.  She  is.  —  Q.  Do  yon  know  whetharit  iathe  truth, 
iaat  she  does  not  tske  the  i^ync  you  prescribe  for  her?  A.  I  think  there  is  acme 
truth  in  that;  but  not  all  the  truth.  1  haye  genenlly  presented  it  to  her  myself 
wiien  I  have  ftmnd  tiiat  to  be  the  case,  and  ahe  Ims  taken  it.-»Q.  Ha^e  yon 
mason  to  belieivithat  ahe  takes,  to  use  your  own  words,  other  winaor  bnndy  and 
water,  on  what  is  called  **  the  sly  ?**  A.  I  think  she  takes  each  ooeasionally.  I 
IttYc  recommended  it  to  her  sossalimeB,  when  I  hare  thought  itnieiasiry.— 
<l,  Tou  say  yon  got  inconsistent  accounts  from  the  senranta?  A.  Somo  hare  told 
me  that  she  does  take  it,  and  others  tell  me  die  does  not  take  it 

£zamined  by  the  Jdrt. — ^During  your  Tisits  to  iSbia  lady,  hare  jrou  had  to  treat 
her  for  delirium  tremens?  A.  Ko. — Q.  And  wonld  yon  oonsider  it  necessary  she 
alionld  have  a  certain  quantity  of  brandy  aad  wine  a  day?  A.  liot  every  day) 
vhen  occanons  require  it. 

W,  H.  Hoddmg^  Etq,  examined  by  Mr.  jAMBUr— Are  yon  a  general  prae- 
Mtioner  in  Gloucester-place,  Portman^aqnars?  A.  I  aau— Q.  ISLam  long  haie 
you  been  in  practice?  A.  Twenty-six  years.  —  Q.  Do  yon  know  Messti.  Birdi 
and  DuTis,  Sdioitors,  of  Newport  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Ifircb  at  all;  I  know 
Mr.DaTis.~Q.  Ofthesamefirm?  A.  Of  dieBaaMflrm.^Q.  Doyonssmem- 
her  being  applied  to  in  May,  1651,  to  see  Mrs.  Camming,  with  rafewpce  to  ^ 
eouTeyance  of  some  property  to  Sir  Charlea  Morgan  ?  A.  I  do.  — i^  At  whose 
request  did  yon  see  her?  A.  At  Mr.  Davas^  request — Q.  Upon  what  oliieet 
were  you  to  see  her  ?  A.  To  satisfy  Mr.  Dayis  titatahe  was  sufloieDtly  sonnd  to 
ezeonte  a  deed  of  sale. — Q.  A  eonveyanee  to  Sir  Charles  Morgan?  A.  Tes. 
—  Q.  Were  they  the  solieitori  at  that  time  of  ftrChariea  Morgan  in  tepordiase? 
A.  Tea.— Q.  Where  did  you  see  her?  A.  IndieEdgwan-Toad. — <|.  At  her  house? 
A.  No;  in  apartments  there.  —  Q.  HaTU  you  got  the  exact  day  yoneaw  her? 
A.  No.  — Q.  What  month  wasit?  A.  In  May,165I.  — Q.  What paawd when 
you  saw  her;  what  did  you  say  to  her  to  form  your  judgment?  A.  I  asked  her 
sereral  questions  Belattre  to  tlM  nature  of  the  property  aae  was  about  to  iiauafor, 
and  of  what  property  she  was  posscesed,  and  a  grsat  =maay  questhmi  whidi  I 
eonsidered  necessary,  and  I  left  her  under  the  iiiipiiesBion  she  was  a  weiy  cooa- 
petent  person  to  execute  a  deed;  hi  ftet,  aTcry  elei«r  pcnon^— O.  Toaheliafeihe 
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is  a  person  of  cunning,  actiye  mind  ?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  Did  you  leave  her  under  the 
impression  she  was  competent  to  execute  the  deed,  and  did  you  complete  the  pur- 
chase ?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  1  ou  never  saw  her  before,  1  believe  ?  A.  I  never  law  her 
before,  or  heard  of  her. —  Q.  How  long  were  you  with  her?  A.  I  should  think 
half  an  hour.  —  Q.  Have  you  heard  that  her  mind  had  been  a  sulject  of  inquiry  in 
a  previous  commission?  A.  I  did  not  hear  there  had  been  a  previous  eommit* 
sion ;  but  I  heard  from  Mr.  Davis,  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  her  mind  being 
perfectly  sound.  —  Q.  And  that  directed  your  attention  particularly  to  her? 
A.  Exactly.— Q.  Have  yon  seen  her  since?  A.  I  have.— Q.  How  often  have 
you  seen  her  since?  A.  I  have  seen  her  three  times  very  recently.  —  Q.  Will 
you  give  to  the  Jury  the  dates  when  you  saw  her?  A.  I  think  it  was  the  day 
after  Christmas  Day  of  last  year.  —  Q.  The  25th  of  December?  A.  Yei,  about 
the  30th  and  31st,  I  should  think.  —  Q.  I  believe  you  not  only  reported  she  was 
competent  to  sign  the  deed,  but  you  attested  the  deed  yourself?  A.  I  did.— 
Q.  Was  that  deed  read  over  to  her?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  Did  she  seem  to  understand 
the  purport  of  it?  A.  Perfectly.  — Q.  Or  vou  would  not  have  attested  it? 
A.  i  would  not  have  attested  it.— Q.  Was  the  money  paid  to  her?  A.  The 
money  was  handed  to  her  in  my  presence,  and  she  was  about  to  go,  and  then 
I  left  the  room  ;  I  thought  my  business  was  done.  —  Q.  Did  you  leave  with  the 
belief  that,  having  attested  the  deed,  she  thoroughly  understood  what  passed? 
A.  I  did.  —  Q.  In  your  three  last  interviews  with  her  in  December,  last  year, 
had  you  any  reason,  from  your  own  interview,  to  alter  your  opinion  ?  A.  Not 
the  least.  —  Q.  Did  you  talk  to  her  at  all  about  her  daughters  ?  A.  I  spoke  to 
her  about  this  coming  commission,  and  that  naturally  led  to  conversation  about 
her  daughters;  she  merely  said  they  had  treated  her  very  ill,  and  I  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  pursue  Uie  conversation  any  further.  -—  Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that 
she  is  a  person  of  sound  mind?    A.  It  is  quite  so. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  Frederick  Thebiger. — Who  did  you  see  in  London 
before  yon  went  to  Mrs.  Oumming  in  the  Edgware-road  ?  A.  I  was  taken  by  Ifr. 
Davis;  he  came  to  my  house  and  fetched  me.  —  Q.  Was  Mr.  Haynes  present 
during  the  time  you  mentioned  at  Mrs.  Cummin^s?  A.  He  was. — Q*  Was 
anybody  else  present  during  that  half-hour's  exammation?  A.  There  was  Mr. 
Davis,  myself,  and  Mr.  Haynes,  and  a  gentleman  who  I  understocd  was  a  solicitor, 
but  whose  name  I  do  not  know —  Q.  During  the  half-hour's  cinversation  with 
her  ?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  Was  the  deed  executed  Uien  at  the  same  time  after  that  con- 
versation? A.  That  was  the  only  time  I  saw  Mrs.  Cumming — Q.  Yon  went 
there  with  Mr.  Haynes  ?  A.  No,  I  did  not  —  Q.  I  thought  Mr.  Haynes  had  sent 
to  you  ?  A.  No ;  Birch  and  Davis.  —  Q.  You  did  not  go  with  Mr.  Haynes,  but 
found  him  there  ?  A.  I  fbund  hhn  there ;  end  I  believe  he  objected  to  my  bdng 
there,  as  bemg  unnecessary.  —  Q.  You  left  her  counting  the  money  ?  A.  She  was 
just  about  to  do  it  —  Q.  Who  did  you  leave  with  her?  A.  Mr.  Davis,  Ifr. 
Haynes,  and  this  other  gentleman,  whose  name  I  do  not  know.  —  Q.  I  understand 
in  your  three  subsequent  interviews  she  began  to  speak  of  her  daughters  behaving  ill 
upon  the  subject  of  the  present  commission,  and  you  did  not  pursue  the  inquiry 
fhrther?    A.  Exactly. 

'Aft,  Elizabeth  Davit,  sworn.  Examined  by  Mr.jAXES. — Where  do  you  reade? 
A.  At  27,  Deane-street,  Commercial-road  East  —  Q.  Were  you  at  one  time,  iB 
May,  1846,  matron  of  the  York  House  Asylum  ?  A.  I  was.  —  Q.  Where  Mrs. 
Oumming  wss  confined  ?  A.  I  was.  —  Q.  That  was  kept  at  the  time  by  Dr. 
Millengen?  A.  It  was.  —  Q.  Did  you  read  in  the  newspapers  on  Saturday  last  this 
investigation  that  was  going  on?  A.  I  did  yesterday.  —  Q.  In  consequence  ^ 
reading  the  inquiry  in  the  *'  Times"  newspaper,  what  steps  did  you  take?  did  you 
go  to  find  out  the  counsel  or  the  attorneys  ?  A.I  commissioned  my  son  to  do  so. 
—  Q.  Do  you  remember  BIrs.  Cumming  coming  to  the  York  House  Asylum?  A. 
I  da  —  Q.  How  was  she  brought  there?  A.  By  two  nurses.  —  Q.  Do  you 
remember  whether  she  had  any  strait-waistcoat  put  upon  her?  A.  Yes.  —  Q. 
Were  you  there  when  she  was  brought  to  the  house  ?  A.  I  was  there  when  she 
was  brought  in  the  house,  but  I  did  not  see  her  till  she  was  brought  in  the  parlour.— 
Q.  When  you  saw  her,  had  she  a  strait- waistcoat  on  her  ?  A.  No ;  but  she  informed 
me  she  had  had.  —  Q.  What  did  Mrs.  Cumming  tell  you  when  you  first  saw 
her  in  the  parJonr  of  the  York  House  Asylum  ?    A.  That  she  had  been  very 
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unkindly  treated ;  roughly  treated  by  the  nurses  vho  took  her.  —  Q.  And  did  she 
tell  you  anything  about  a  strait-waistcoat  ?  A.  Yes,  that  she  had  had  the  strait- 
waistcoat  put  upon  her.  —  Q.  I  belieye  you  left  the  asylum  early  in  Aagost, 
before  the  commission  ?  A.  I  did.  —  Q.  From  the  time  that  she  was  brought  in 
May  np  to  August,  a  period  of  about  four  months  ?  A.  I  left  before  August.  — 
Q.  when  did  you  leave  ?  A.  In  July.  —  Q.  Was  she  there  about  five  months  ? 
A.  I  think  about  that  time,  I  cannot  say  to  a  day  or  a  week.  —  Q.  Did  you  attend 
upon  her  as  matron?  A.  I  was  the  ladies' superintendent  for  the  comfort  of  the 
house,  not  in  any  particular  position.  —  Q.  Had  you  many  conversations  with  her 
during  the  time  you  were  there  ?  A.  I  was  with  her  daily,  and  at  every  meaL — 
Q.  Did  you  ever  see  anv  violence  upon  her  part  which  would  require  a  strait- 
waistcoat  to  be  put  upon  her  ?  A.  Oh,  dear  no.  —  Q.  What  was  her  conduct,  so 
fiir  as  you  observed  it  while  she  was  there  ?  A.  That  of  a  hUhly  respectable 
lady.  She  conducted  herself  with  great  propriety,  I  considered.  —  Q.  Did  you 
form  any  impression  as  to  whether  she  was  of  sound  or  unsound  mind? — A. 
I  think  she  was  of  stronger  mind  than  I  am  myself.  —  Q.  Did  you  form  your 
impression  from  her  conduct?  A.  Yes ;  considering  her  years,  I  think  she  was  of 
very  sound  understanding.  —  Q.  Did  she  complain  to  you  of  the  conduct  of  her 
daughters  ?  A.  She  lamented  their  cruel  treatment  to  her  in  tears  many  times. 
^-  Q.  While  she  was  there,  did  any  of  the  daughters  or  her  family  come  to  see  her, 
to  your  knowledge  ?  A.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  Mrs.  Ince,  but  I  think  Mrs. 
Ince  came  on  one  instance.  I  think  I  saw  her ;  I  did  not  know  whether  it  was 
Mrs.  Ince  or  the  other  daughter,  but  it  was  one  of  them.  —  Q.  Did  either  of  them 
come  upon  more  than  one  occasion  ?  A.  No ;  not  that  I  know  of.  —  Q.  Do  you 
remember  whether  the  death  of  her  husband  was  told  while  she  was  in  the  asylum, 
or  not  ?  A.  I  think  it  was  communicated. — Q.  By  whom?  A.  By  Dr.  Millengen, 
I  think.  —  Q.  What  were  her  habits  as  to  cleanliness  at  the  time  she  was  there  ?  A. 
She  was  more  than  cleanly,  she  was  a  nice  lady.  —  Q.  You  saw  her  every  day? 
A.  Yes.  —  Q.  At  every  meal  ?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  Did  she  take  her  meals  with  you  ? 
A.  Yes.  —  Q.  At  what  time  did  you  form  an  impression  in  your  mind  as  to  whether 
ahe  was  of  sound  or  unsound  mind?  A.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  she  was 
still  of  unsound  mind. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  F.  Thesioeb. — What  age  did  you  consider  her  to  be? 
A.  I  thought  her  between  sixty  and  seventy  years  old  when  I  knew  her.  — 
Q.  Because  you  said  considering  her  age,  yon  do  not  think  between  sixty  and  seventy 
years  of  age  an  advanced  age?  A.  It  depends  on  constitution  a  good  deaU  — 
Q.  You  say  Mrs.  Ince  or  Mrs.  Hooper,  you  do  not  know  which,  called  once? 
A.  Yes.  —  Q.  Was  Mrs.  Gumming  told  of  their  calling  ?  A.  Yes.  No,  she  was 
at  the  trial ;  she  was  afterwards.  —  Q.  When  she  was  told  that  her  daughter  had 
been,  what  did  she  say  ;  did  she  express  a  wish  to  see  her  or  not?  A.  No,  she  did 
not.  —  Q.  Did  she  express  a  wish  to  see  her  ?  A.  I  believe  she  brought  some 
articles  of  dress  for  her,  but  what  they  were  I  do  not  know. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  James. — Do  you  remember  whether  she  was  told  the 
daughter  was  there  while  she  was  there  or  not?  A.  No,  she  did  not  know  of  it.  — 
Q.  When  she  was  brought  there  had  she  clothes?  A.  Scarcely  anything  — 
Q.  How  was  she  clothed  during  the  four  months  she  was  there  ?  A.  After  a  time 
her  wardrobe  was  sent.  —  Q.  Do  you  know  who  sent  it  or  who  brought  it  ?  A.  I 
think  it  was  sent  by  the  Inces'  family,  but  what  part  I  do  not  know.  —  Q.  How 
long  was  she  there  without  clothes,  or  comparatively  without  any  clothes?  A.  Not 
a  week,  I  should  say.  —  Q.Where  were  you  when  the  last  commission  was  executed 
in  1846?  YoQ  left  before  the  commission  ?  A.  I  did.  I  knew  nothing  of  it  till  it 
was  closed.  —  Q,  Did  you  read  that  in  the  paper?  A.  No ;  I  was  informed  of  it 
by  some  relatives. 

Mr.  James. — Did  you  know  the  commission  of  1846  had  been  executed? 
A.  Not  till  after  the  business  was  terminated. 

Examined  by  the  Commissioner.  —  Did  you  tell  Dr.  Millengen  your  opinion 
of  this  lady's  state  of  mind?  A.  No,  I  was  never  asked.  —  Q.  But  no  person  in 
their  right  mind  ought  to  be  in  an  asylum  ?  A.  But  I  could  not  control  that  — 
Q.  Were  you  a  matron  or  superintendent  ?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  Did  you  express  any 
doubt  to  Dr.  Millengen  about  it?  A.  Dr.  Millengen  seemed  so  confirmed  in  bis 
own  opinion.  —  Q.  Did  you  tell  him  your  opinion  ?    A.  No. 
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ForhtM  Winsbu^Esq.,  M.D^  sworn,  and  examined  by  Mr.  JAMBAr— ¥oa  icndBiK 
Albemarle-atreet»  and  bave  directed  your  attention  ^ery  mneh  to  oaict  of  inianHy? 
A.  I  haveu  —  Q.  I  believe  yoa  were  teleeted  by  the  Lordi  JaiCicea  to  aee  Im 
Camming,  and  to  report  to  uieir  lordahips  your  opinion  of  her  state  of  mind?  A.  I 
was  reqaested  to  do  so  by  an  order  of  the  Lords  Justices.  —  Q.  When  did  yon  fiitt 
nee  l^bs.  Camming  in  oonaeqoenoe  of  that  official  order  ?  A.  I  woold  premianthat 
I  was  first  consnltedaboat  Mrs.  Camming  on  the  29th  of  October  (1851>  —  Q.  Last 
▼ear?  A.  Last  year.  I  was  reqaested  to  go  to  the  asylom  at  ££ba  Hall,  when 
Mrs.  Camming  was  confined,  for  the  pnrpose  of  ascertaining  her  aotaaloonditiaaef 
miod.  I  went  on  the  30th  of  Oetobtf  ,  aceompanied  by  Dr.  fiames^  On  applying  I 
was  refnaed  admittanoe.  I  nndorstood  that  Uie  matter  was  snbseqnently  bfCHight 
before  the  lAird  ChannciUor,  and  that,  with  the  consent  of  couns^  on  both  sides^  it 
was  arranged,  that  I  sboald  have  free  access  to  the  alleged  lanatic  — Q.  I  believe 
yon  were  named  in  the  order  were  yoa  not  ?  A.  On  that  occasion,  I  beliswe,  theas 
was  no  official  order  issaed.  I  was  informed  that,  with  eonsent  of  counsel  on  bodi 
mdes,  it  was  agreed  I  shoold  have  free  access  to  Mrs.  Camming  for  the  purposes  of 
my  examination.  On  the  day  previoasly  to  m^  risiting  her,  Mr.  Ince  called  aposi 
me  in  Albemarle-Mreet,  and  1  had  a  conversation  with  him  in  relation  to  her  ease. 
On  the  7th  of  November  I  went  by  myself  to  Effra  Hall. 

Mr.  Jambs.— Q.  When  did  you  first  see  her?  A.  On  the  7th  of  Novombtr — 
Q.  Were  yoa  alone  with  her,  or  with  any  other  person  ?  A  I  was  alone  with  her. 
Perhaps  I  may  observe,  that  I  met  on  that  occasion  at  the  asylum  two  of  the  Com- 
missLoners  in  Lonacy,  who  were  paying  Mrs.  Camming  an  official  visit,  and  at 
their  reqaest  I  had  a  conversation  with  diem  in  relation  to  the  case.  I  felt  an 
anxiety  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  all  the  fiicts  of  the  case  before  niv  intee- 
view  with  her  took  place. — <^  You  saw  her  officially  ?  A.  Quati  officially.  I  had  an. 
hour  and  a  quarter's  interview  with  her.  —  Q.  Just  state  shortly  to  the  Jury  what 
passed?  A.  I  observed  that  I  had  come  to  see  her  for  the  purpose  of  aseertaininc 
her  condition  of  mind  and  competency  to  manage  herself  and  her  property.  I 
expressed  a  wish  that  she  would  communicate  to  me,  without  reserve,  anything 
she  bad  to  say.  She  expressed  a  pleasure  at  seeing  me ;  said  that  she  presomaA 
my  visit  was  of  a  friendly  character.  In  her  unhappy  situation,  she  was  glad  to 
aee  any  one  who  at  all  appeared  friendly  disposed  towards  her.  I  asked  her  how 
long  she  had  been  at  £fi&a  Hall,  and  where  she  had  come  from  ?  She  replied,  she 
was  brought  to  London  from  Brighton  to  the  asylum;  that  she  had  been  there 
nearly  a  week.  She  then  described  to  me  what  she  alleged  to  be  a  very  great  outrage 
upon  the  liberty  of  her  person ;  told  me  the  police  bad  broken  into  her  private  apar^ 
ments  at  Brighton ;  that  she  had  been  sutgected  to  several  examinations ;  and 
that  she  had  bera  forcibly  dragged  out  of  her  house  to  the  railway  station,  and 
brought  up  to  London.  She  said  that  it  was  done  by  the  advice  and  with  the 
knowledge  of  her  own  family,  of  whose  conduct  she  greatly  complained.  She 
observed,  that  it  was  not  the  first  time  that  they  had  treated  her  in  that  bmtai 
way.  I  said,  are  you  not  taking  rather  a  harsh  view  of  the  conduct  of  your 
children  ?  are  there  not  other  parties  implicated  in  this  matter?  they  may  not  be 
so  bad  as  you  appear  to  fancy  them.  She  replied,  that  she  was  certain  that  her 
children  were  implicated  in  the  transaction ;  that  they  had  behaved,  on  various 
occasions,  cruelly  and  unnaturally  towards  her ;  that  they  had  made  other  attemptt 
to  deprive  bet  of  her  property  and  her  liberty.  —  Q.  Did  she  allude,  in  the  coone 
of  this  conversation,  to  the  previous  commission  in  lunacy,  and  the  proceedings 
in  1846?  A  She  referred  to  that  circumstance  in  all  the  interviews  I  had  with 
her.  I  am  now  merely  generalizing  what  she  said.  I  had  an  interview  witk 
her  again  upon  the  8th  November.  She  then  went  over  the  same  ground  in 
almost  the  same  words.  She  complained  of  the  irritation  and  anxiety  to  whidi 
she  was  subjected  by  being  confined  in  an  asylum,  and  of  labouring  under  con- 
siderable bodily  infirmity.  She  said  that  her  health  was  declining  ;  that  she  could 
obtain  no  sleep  at  night ;  thac  she  had  not  slept  for  one  hour  during  the  time  she 
had  been  in  the  asylum ;  prayed  that  I  would  mterccde  on  her  behalf,  and  obtm 
her  release.  She  said,  if  she  could  be  removed  to  her  own  residence,  in  St.  John's 
Wood,  she  would  be  willing  to  snbmit  to  any  number  of  examinations  that  were 
considered  necesssry  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  her  state 
of  mind,  and  her  competency  to  manage  herself  and  her  afiEairs.  —  Q.  She  Mid 
that?  A.  She  said  that  she  did  not  wish  to  shrink  from  any  examination  that 
might  be  considered  necessary  onder  the  circumstances.    She  also  remarked  that 
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pifjudice  would  exist  against  ber  if  she  wcfwaUewcd  to  mnain  io  the  atjliui,  tad 
were  to  undergo  the  necessary  iHmibtr  of  ezMniiwtioBf  there.  Perhaps  I  matj  be 
allowed  to  state,  that  I  made,  prerioasl j  to  her  remoral  tnm  the  asylum*  an  affi- 
dftTit  in  the  case^  expressing  no  opinioa  of  mine  as  to  her  Bomdnsss  or  ansoond- 
ness  of  mind,  but  stating  that  I  did  not  consider  that  she  was  in  soch  a  coBdhteaof 
mind  as  to  justify  her  detention  in  a  Innatie  asylmn. 

Sir  Frbiwrick  Thbsioeb. — That  is  not  erMsnoe. 

Dr.  Witulow. — I  was  merely  stating  that  in  the  adOldavit  that  has  been  fefhrieil 
Id,  I  gaTe  no  opinion  of  Mrs.  Cnmming's  soandneas  or  nnsoendness  of  mind. 

Mr.  Jame& — Is  it  since  then  yon  formed  an  ofonion  ?  A.  Tss. — (^  Upon  that 
oeeasion  did  you  make  any  inqoiry  of  the  none  whetiier  her  statement  as  to  not 
sleeping  was  correct?  A.  I  did.  —  Q.  Did  the  result  of  that  oonlirm  what  Mrs.  Cum- 
ming  had  told  yon  ?  A.  She  confirmed  Mrs.  Camnring's  statement  —  Q.  Ob  what 
dmy  did  yon  see  her-?  A.  I  paid  her  a  series  of  yisits  alter  receiving  the  order  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  extending  from  Norember  22nd  to  the  day  prerioasly  to  thie 
inqmsition,  a  series  of  twenty  visits  in  number,  after  Mrs.  Camming  was  removed 
ftwa  the  asylnm  to  her  own  residence,  at  St.  John's  Wood.  I  would  premise^  that 
I  considered  it  my  dnty  to  make  myself  acquainted,  as  fiir  as  I  could,  with  all  the 
fhets  of  the  case,  previonsly  to  my  examination  of  Ifrs.  Camming,  with  the  view  of 
entering  upon  its  consideration  in  the  full  possession  of  all  the  partieulara  I  could 
obtain  with  regard  to  it.  The  Lord  Chancellor's  Secrslary  of  Lunacy  forwarded 
to  me  a  number  of  affldartts  which  had  been  made  on  both  sides  fivr  my  perasal; 
I  had  also  intenriews  with  Mr.  Turner,  die  solicitor  for  the  petitioners*  with 
reforence  to  Mrs.  Cnmming.  I  also  saw  the  medical  men  who  had  been  aeonainted 
with  her  for  a  number  of  years,  the  servants,  who  knew  her  habits  of  lifo  very 
intimately,  and  I  also  had  a  conversation  with  MrSb  Moore^  who,  I  have  understood, 
had  been  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Cnmming  for  a  number  of  yeara.  I  had  theae  inter* 
Tiews  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining,  as  for  as  I  possibly  oould,  all  thefoets  relating  to 
the  past  history  of  Mrs.  Cumming's  life.  —  Q.  Did  you  take  all  the  pains  you  could 
to  ascertain  all  the  antecedents?  A.  I  did.  —  Q.  And  I  believe  you  lUso  saw  Mr. 
luce?  A.  I  also  saw  Mr.  Ince.  —  Q.  What  was  the  substance  of  the  conversation 
which  you  had  with  Mrs.  Camming  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  her  seundnsM 
or  unsoundness  of  mind  ? 

Sir  Frederick  Thesiger. — You  read  in  your  opening  the  whole  of  Dr. 
Winslow's  report. 

Mr.  James. — I  know  I  did;  but  I  would  rather  have  this  evidence  on  oath.  It 
will  not  occupy  much  time. 

Dr,  WinaLw. — Understanding  that  Mrs.  Cnmming  had  an  unnatural  antipathy 
to  her  children,  of  course  I  rererred  to  that  point.  She  became  a  little  ezmted 
when  I  mentioned  the  name  of  her  children,  and  complaioed  of  their  unnatund 
and  cruel  conduct  towards  her.  She  said  that  previously  to  Captain  Cuauning's 
death,  she  had  been  dragged  from  her  house  to  an  asylum,  after  being  put  under 
restraint  —  Q.  Did  she  narrate  again  to  you  the  circumstances  of  the  commission? 
A.  She  referred  to  the  circumstances  of  her  being  dragged  to  the  York  House 
Asylnm,  and  being  put  under  restraint  while  she  was  in  the  act  of  getting  into  a 
carriage.  —  Q.  Did  she  then  speak  to  you  on  the  subject  of  her  antipathy  to  h«r 
children  ?  A.  Yes,  I  attempted  to  ascertain  whether  I  could  not  reason  her  out  cf 
that  antipathy,  and  I  made  some  excuses  for  the  fomily.  I  said  it  was  the  bus- 
hand's  act,  that  it  was  legally  his,  and  not  the  children's.  She  said,  **  No,  it 
was  done  by  my  children.  He  was  my  children's  tool.  He  was  an  old  man,  and 
was  bed-ridden,  and  a  wilting  agent  in  the  hands  of  his  daughtera."  —  Q.  Do  yon 
remember  anything  bein^  said  about  some  poison  which  has  been  charged  here  aa 
a  delusion,  just  tell  us  what  she  «aid  to  you  about  that  ?  A.  She  said  that  some 
years  ago,  she  had  a  suspicion  that  some  extraneous  substwace  was  in  the  milk; 
that  her  suspicions  had  been  excited  hy  the  foct  gf  some  fowls  having  been  foand 
dead,  and  on  giving  the  cat  the  milk  to  drink,  the  cat  refused  to  drink  the  milk, 
and  that  excited  her  suspicion  as  to  the  existence  of  some  poisonous  substance  in 
the  milk.  I  endeavoured  to  reason  her  out  of  that  impression,  but  she  said 
that  such  was  the  fact,  that  she  had  sent  the  milk  to  be  analysed,  and  that  Dr. 
Barnes  had  assured  her  that  there  was  poison  in  it.  —  Q.  What  other  statement 
was  made  ?  A.I  then  said,  You  have  alleged  that  Mrs.  Ince  had  attempted  to 
strangle  yoo,  and  she  said,  **  Ah  t  that  is  one  of  my  delusions."  Then,  I  said, 
perhaps  you  may  be  able  to  give  me  a  satisfoetory  explanation  of  the  dreuantmce 
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referred  to,  wfaieh  has  led  to  the  imprefltion  of  yoar  being  under  a  deloBion  on  that 
point.   **  One  of  my  delnslons  ?"  she  said  so  playfoUj. 
Sir  FRKDBiacK  Thmioeb. — Will  yon  fix  the  date  of  this? 

Dr,  Winaiom. — On  erery  interview  I  had  with  her  I  referred  to  these  alleged 
delusions. 

Mr.  James. — Yon  allnded  to  these  alleged  delusions  of  which  we  have  heard.    It 
is  proper  to  do  so  when  a  medical  man  is  endeayonring  to  ascertain  soundness  or 
unsoundness  of  mind  ?    A.  I  did,  on  every  occasion.     She  said,  some  time  hack, 
pending  the  proceedings  which  her  children  had  instituted  against  her,  wh^  her  miad 
was  Tcry  much  irritated  and  annoyed  at  Mrs.  Ince's  proceedings,  imagining  that  they 
were  anxioos  to  confine  her  again  m  an  asylum,  anddepriyeher  of  the  control  orerher 
property,  her  daughter,  Mrsw  Ince,  came  to  the  house.  Knocked  yiolently  at  the  door 
and  asked  if  Mrs.  Cnmming  was  in.    Without  waiting  to  be  announced,  she  mshed 
up  into  her  room,  threw  her  arms  yiolently  about  her  neck.    Mrs.  Gumming  made 
an  exclamation,  **  Oh  I  dear,  you  haye  come  to  strangle  me,"  or  *'  Haye  yon  cone 
to  strangle  me?'*     Then,  I  sud,  you  are  not  under  the  iqapression  that  your 
daughter  in  reality  intended  to  commit  any  act  of  the  kind?    She  replied  that  she 
was  yery  apprehensiye  at  the  time,  considering  the  cruel  and  unnatiund  conduct  of 
her  children.    She  cUd  not  consider  that  she  was  safe,  and  that  no  doubt  she  made 
an  exclamation  of  the  kind.    She  then  obseryed,  that  it  was  a  foolish  obserratioa 
for  her  to  make,  but  in  reality  she  did  not  belieye  that  her  daughter  contemplated 
so  brutal  an  outrage;  it  was  an  unguarded,  foolish  expression  of  hers,  which  had 
been  seized  hold  of  and  adduced  as  eyidence  of  her  insanity.  —  Q.  In  these  inter* 
yiews,  am  I  right  in  stating  that  these  were  the  three  leading  delusions  which  had 
been  alleged  against  her:  ayersion  to  her  children,  the  question  of  the  poisoning, 
and  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  her  daughter  to  strangle  her?    A.  The  medical 
certificates  consigning  her  to  the  lunatic  asylum  referred  only  to  these  pointa 
—  Q.  And  also  in  Dr.  Monro's  and  Sir  Alexander  Morison's  report?    A.  Yes.  — 
Q.  I  do  not  put  it  inyidionsly  at  all,  but  before  ascertaining  whether  an  imprenioa 
on  the  mind  of  a  person  is  a  delusion  or  not,  is  it  not  essential  to  ascertain  whether 
there  is  the  existence  of  any  fact  which  may  be  a  ground  of  such  delusion?    A.  It 
is  an  important  preliminary  inquiry.  —  Q.  With  reference  to  the  antipathy  to  her 
children,  are  yon  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  delusion  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  or  not?    A.  Certainly  not 

Sir  Frederick  Thbsiobr. — But  what  circumstances  ? 

Dr,  Window, — Under  the  circumstances  she  stated. 

Mr.  James. — Now,  I  put  it  thus :  Under  the  circumstances  of  the  commission';  of 
the  subsequent  proceedings  against  her,  and  the  conduct  of  her  children,  are  you  of 
opinion  that  that  really  is  a  delusion  or  not.  A.  Certainly  not  —  Q.  Now,  state 
why  not,  if  you  please?  A.  I  think  that  the  course  which  has  been  pursued  towards 
Mrs.  Cumming,  has  been  such  as  to  justify  in  her  mind  a  natural  antipathy  and 
dislike  to  her  children ;  an  antipathy  the  existence  of  which  may  be  compatible 
with  a  healthy  condition  of  mind.  —  Q.  In  one  mind  there  would  be  an  intensity 
and  feeling  more  than  in  another,  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  children?  A.  It  is 
dependent  on  the  natural  constitution  of  the  mind.  —  Q.  With  reference  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  poisoning,  haying  ascertained  the  facts,  are  you  of  opinion  that  that  is  a 
delusion  or  not?  A.  I  do  not.  I  think  she  had  good  reason  for  supposing  that 
there  might  be  some  extraneous  substance  in  the  milL  Being  naturally  suspicions, 
and  that  element  in  her  character  haying  unfortunately  been  acted  upon  for  a  series 
of  years,  by  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  her  life,  an  exaggerated  deyelopment  was 
given  to  it ;  and  as  she  was  informed,  after  her  suspicion  was  roused,  that  poison  was 
discoyered  in  the  milk,  after  being  subjected  to  chemical  analysis,  it  was  a  yery 
reasonable  and  rational  suspicion  for  her  to  entertain  that  itwas  done  so  designedly, 
and  this  led  to  the  existence  of  the  alleged  delusion. 

The  Commissioner. — She  bad  good  reason,  being  naturally  suspicions?  A.  That 
feature  in  her  character  being  operated  upon  unduly  by  the  unhappy  circumstances 
of  her  life,  gave  to  the  fact  referred  to,  an  undue  and  perhaps  exaggerated  deyelop* 
ment  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  natural  for  her  to  imagine — it  was  withm 
the  ranffe  of  possibility — that  poison  might  have  been  introduced  into  her  milk. 

Mr.  James.— A  fowl  had  been  killed?  A.  A  fowl,  she  said,  bad  been  discovered 
dead  in  the  garden,  and  that  of  course  gave  force  to  her  suspicions.  She  said  most 
distinctly  to  me  on  every  occaaion,  on  which  I  adverted  to  the  topic,  that'  she 
accused  no  one  of  an  attempt  to  poison  her.  —  Q.  She  said  so  distinctly  ?    A.  Dis- 
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tinctly,  on  every  occasion  on  which  I  adyerted  to  the  topic.  —  Q.  Now,  with 
regard  to  strangling,  the  other  delusion,  which  over  and  over  again  was  made  a 
prominent  part  in  this  case,  you  say  she  stated  her  impression  was  removed  ?  A. 
She  said  it  was  a  foolish,  unguarded  expression  of  hers.  —  Q.  Did  the  mode  in 
which  she  stated  that  to  you,  argue  sanity  or  insanity  in  your  mind  ?  A.  I  Uiink 
the  explanation  which  I  offered  in  regard  to  the  alleged  delusion  ahout  the  poison, 
admits  of  an  application  to  the  alleged  attempt  at  strangulation.  It  is  possible  she 
might,  being  under  an  apprehension  that  her  daughters  were  ready  at  any  moment 
to  remove  her  to  an  asylum,  and  being  an  old  lady,  not  very  choice  and  guarded 
in  the  use  of  her  expressions,  very  likely  exclaim,  '*you  have  come  to  strangle 
ine  !*'  and  perhaps  a  few  minutes  afterwards  admit  the  absurdity  of  the  exclama- 
tion. When  she  explained  the  fact  to  me,  in  the  manner  just  stated,  she  added,  it 
constituted  another  illustration  of  the  willingness  of  her  children  to  seixe  hold  of 
any  unguarded  expressions  she  might  use,  for  the  purpose  of  adducing  them  as 
evidence  of  her  insanity.  I  am  now  giving  you  the  substance  of  what  she  said-^of 
course  not  in  her  own  language.  Having  read  the  examination  to  which  the  learned 
Commissioner  subjected  Mrs.  Gumming,  on  a  former  commission,  and  having  heard 
from  Mr.  Turner  that  her  mind  was  deluded  in  reference  to  some  of  her  grand- 
children, I  thought  I  was  in  duty  bound  to  examine  her  upon  that  point.  —  Q. 
Did  you  direct  your  attention  to  that  point?  A.  I  did.  —  Q.  it  would  serve  to  test 
her  memory,  if  it  did  nothing  else?  A.  It  tested  her  memory,  as  well  as  her  sanity. 
■  I  told  her  I  understood  she  was  under  some  very  erroneous  notions  with  regard  to 
her  grandchildren.  —  Q.  Mrs.  Ince*s  children. 

Sir  F.  Thesiger. — Some  of  her  grandchildren  ?  Dr.  Winshw, — A.  Some  of  her 
grandchildren.  I  said,  I  had  understood  she  had  represented  that  one  was  not  her 
grandchild — and  that  the  body  of  the  child  had  been  glazed  over  after  death.  She 
said  it  was  a  falsity.  I  said,  *'  Are  you  certain  that  you  made  no  observations  that 
would  warrant  such  a  construction  ?"  She  replied,  it  is  possible  that  she  might  have 
said  it  was  a  handsome-looking  corpse,  and  looked  like  some  of  the  dolls  in  Sie  shops 
in  Rej^ent  Street;  but,  beyond  that,  she  was  confident  she  never  made  any  remarks. 
She  might  have  observed  that  it  was  a  handsome  corpse,  and  like  some  of  the  wax 
dolls.  —  Q.  You  perhaps  have  seen  children — young  children,  infants,  who  have 
died  of  scarlet  fever?  A.  I  have,  but  not  many.  —  Q.  Is  there  any  particular 
appearance  about  a  child  that  has  died  of  scarlet  fever?  A.  I  think  that  under 
these  circumstances,  the  skin  has  a  shiny  appearance,  from  the  fact  of  the  disease 
being  a  disease  of  the  skin,  and  the  natural  exhalation  from  the  surface  having 
been  interfered  with  during  the  course  of  the  disease.  —  Q.  Does  the  body  of  an 
infant  dying  from  that  cause,  present  a  shiny  appearance  of  the  skin,  being  some- 
what glazed  ?  A.  It  does.  I  have  seen  it  in  several  instances,  and  I  think  it  admits 
of  a  physiological  explanation. — Q.  So  that  the  fkce  in  the  shrond  in  the  coffin 
would  present  that  shiny,  glazed-like  appearance.  A.  To  a  certain  extent  it  would. 
— Q.  As  to  her  property,  did  you  inquire  anything  of  her?  A.  I  asked  her  as  to  her 
property;  she  said  that  it  consisted  of  landed  property,  household  property, 
situated  in  Monmouthshire,  and  her  income  ranged  between  400/.  and  500^1  a  year. 
I  then  asked  her  some  simple  questions  in  arithmetic,  apologising  for  asking  ques- 
tions which  might  appear  very  foolish  and  childish.  I  asked  her  the  number  of 
shillings  in  the  pound,  and  other  questions,  with  a  view  of  testing  her  capacity.  I 
put  several  questions  to  her,  most  of  which  she  replied  satis&ctorily  to ;  nothing 
beyond  that.  I  said  to  her,  supposing  you  were  to  invest  your  capital  in  the  purchase 
of  houses,  what  rate  of  interest  would  you  expect  for  such  an  investment  of  your 
property  ?  she  replied,  that  would  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  house.  —  Q.  I 
believe,  without  going  into  it  more  at  length,  I  may  ask  this:^  you  took  every 
opportunity  within  your  ability,  as  a  medical  man  of  experience  in  these  matters, 
to  test  her  as  to  whether  her  mind  was  sound  or  unsound  ?  A.  I^  did :  I  never 
devoted  more  time  or  more  pains  to  any  case  in  my  life.  —  Q.^  She  is  a  person  of 
naturally  irritable  temperament,  is  she  not?  A.  So  I  should  imagine. —  Q.  Is  it 
your  opinion  that,  after  all  the  pains  you  have  taken  to  ascertain  this  matter,  she 
IS  of  sound  mind  ?     A.  Undoubtedly  so. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  F.  Thesiger.— Labouring  under  no  delusions  at  all — 
that  is  your  opinion?  A.  No  delusion  that  I  could  discover.  —  Q.  Is  it  your 
opinion  that  a  person  who  labours  under  any.  delusion  is  of  sonnd  or  untonnd 
mind  ?    A.  If  a  delusion  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  term  is  fbimd  to  exJtty 
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Qodoobtedly  it  U  eTidenoe  of  ansoondness  of  mind.  —  Q.  A  belief  in  the  ezistoiee 
of  a  &ct  which  does  not  exist,  ia  that,  in  yonr  opinion,  proof  of  delosion  ?  A.  Cer» 
tainly  not  —  Q.  Suppose,  for  instance,  yon  entertained  the  notkm  that  I  had 
endearonred  to  marder  yon,  wonld  yon  consider  that  a  delusion  or  not?  A.  Mot 
per  at.  —  Q.  What  do  yon  mean  by  not  |ier  sef  A.  Not  taken  by  itself,  and  withoot 
refinnenoe  to  other  eircnmstanoes  which  may  baye  indnced  that  belief  in  my  miiid» 
—  Q.  Supposing  that  we  had  met,  and  that  I  had  offered  yon  some  insalt,  and  that 
aAerwards  you  had  entettained  the  notion  that  I  had  endeayonred  to  minder  yw, 
would  that,  in  yonr  opinion,  be  a  delusion  ?  A.  No ;  it  may  be  a  fidse  impresiiwi, 
arising  ftt>m  actual  drenmstances,  and  not  a  delnsion  in  the  right  signification  of 
the  word.  —  Q.  ^thont  any  other  foundation  than  that  an  insist  had  been  offend 
to  you — I  put  it  in  that  way  ?  A.  It  is  possible  that  it  might  be  only  a  falsa  im- 
pression. —  Q.  Is  it  yonr  opinion  that "  insanity  does  not  admit  of  being  defined — 
that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  human  being  to  prescribe  within  Uie  limits  td  a 
definition  all  the  peculiar  characteristic  symptoms  of  mental  derangement  ?*'  A«  Soeh 
IS  my  recorded  opinion.  —  Q.  **  The  malady  assumes  so  many  forms,  and  exhibits 
itself  in  such  protesn  shapes,  that  it  is  out  of  our  power  to  giye  anything  the  sem- 
blance of  a  correct  or  safe  definition  as  could  be  referred  to  as  a  stiuMlard  in  doabt- 
All  cases  of  derangement  of  the  mind  ?"  A.  Most  undoubtedly.  —  Q.  I  think  fSbe 
passage  I  have  just  read  is  contained  in  abook,  entitled  \htPleaofIjuamii§  im  Crimimt 
Casts,  fi>r  which  I  return  my  thanks,  it  having  been  written  some  years  ago  and 

? resented  to  me  by  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow.  It  is  dedicated  to  Sir  Frederick  Pollock, 
mention  this  fact,  because  we  shall  see  Dr.  Conolly  presently.  Yon  have  sp<^cn 
about  the  poison,  and  you  have  said  she  belieyed  that  the  milk  had  been  poisoned  ? 
A.  So  she  said.  —  Q.  Did  ^on  apply  to  Dr.  Barnes  upon  the  subject.  A.  I  did.  — 
Q.  Yonr  impression,  I  belieye,  was,  that  Dr.  Barnes  stated  that  there  was  acetate 
of  lead  in  the  milk?  A.  So  I  belieye.  —  Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  was  Epsom 
salts,  and  not  acetate  of  lead  ?  A.  So  I  haye  subsequently  heard. —  Q.  Would  it  make 
any  difference,  in  your  opinion,  supposing  you  were  now  told  that  she  had  been 
informed  it  was  Epsom  raits  in  the  milk,  and  not  acetate  of  lead,  or  any  other 
poison  ?  A.  At  the  time  she  told  me  that  she  was  informed  that  there  was  acetate 
of  lead  in  Uie  milk.  —  Q.  Pardon  me,  I  am  putting  a  different  question  to  you.  Hy 
question  is  Uiis — Supposing  you  had  been  aware  that  she  had  been  informed  I7 
Dr.  Barnes,  and  repeatedly  informed,  that  there  was  Epsom  salts  in  the  milk,  and 
not  poison  of  any  description,  would  that  change  3rour  opinion  at  all?  A.  Not  to  any 
great  extent. —  Q.  But  would  it  change  your  opinion  to  any  extent?  A.  I  think 
the  foot  of  her  milk  haying  been  drugged  might,  in  a  woman  with  a  mind  consti- 
tnted  like  Mrs.  Cumming's,aod  drugged,  too,  with  a  substance  which  in  appearance 
is  yery  much  like  oxalic  acid,  convey  to  her  mind  a  suspicion  that  there  was  some 
foul  play  going  on.  It  might  tend,  in  her  suspicious  miud,  to  create  considerable 
alarm  and  apprehension.  —  Q.  But  you  do  not  understand  me,  I  think.  Supposing 
she  was  told  by  her  medical  man,  upon  whom  she  had  the  greatest  reliance,  that 
there  was  no  poison  in  the  milk  at  all,  but  that  it  was  merely  Epsom  salts,  and 
supposing  she  afterwards  entertained  the  notion  that  therd  had  been  an  attempt  to 
poison  her,  should  you  consider  that  that  was  a  delusion  or  not  ?  A.  No,  I  should 
not  think  it  was  a  delusion  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  term.  —  Q.  Why  not 
in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  term  ?  What  do  you  call  the  proper  acceptation 
of  the  term  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  that  it  was  the  creation  of  the  mind  dt  novo. — 
Q.  A  creation  dt  novo  I  What  do  you  mean  ?  —  A.  It  was  an  idea  which  followed 
actual  circumstances.  It  might  have  been  a  mere  mistake  of  hers.  Having  been 
told  that  the  milk  was  drugged,  she  might  have  had  an  apprehension  that  sosm 
attempt  was  made  upon  her  U&',  and  so  believe  the  fact  This  is  possible,  without 
its  justifying  the  belief,  that  she  was  therefore  of  unsound  mind.  —  Q.  I  think  we 
are  at  cross  purposes.  I  am  taking  for  granted  that  whatever  impression  was  ori- 
ginally made  in  her  mind,  that  impression  was  removed  by  the  communication  to 
her,  that  there  was  nothing  but  Epsom  saltB,  which  are  harmless  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  that  she,  notwithstanding  she  was  told  to  the  contrary  by  a  person  on 
whom  she  could  rely,  fehe  still  persisted  in  believing  that  there  was  poison  in  the 
milk?  A.  Taking  the  case  in  all  its  circumstances,  viewinf^  the  natural  tempera- 
ment of  Mnc  Gumming,  and  the  peculiar  constitution  uf  her  mind,  and  all  the  prior 
unhappy  circumstances  of  her  life,  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  she  were  to 
misstate  and  exaggerate  actual  eircomstanoes,  without  the  notion  being  the  rssalt 
of  a  disordered  condition  of  mind. — Q.  You  think  so.    A.  I  do. — Q.  Do  you  mean 
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to  saj,  that  if  a  person  has  once  entertained  a  sospicion  of  a  particular  fact,  and 
that  suspicion  is  entirely  remoTed  from  her  mind,  and  the  suspicion  afterwards  recun, 
that  there  is  a  justification  for  the  suspicion,  although  her  mind  had  been  com- 
pletely cleared  of  any  such  impression  for  a  considerable  time  ?    A.  I  think  you 
cannot  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  matter  without  reference  to  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  —  Q.  Then  that  is  your  opinion?    A.  That  is  my  opinion.  — 
Q.  Then  if  at  one  time  she  entertained  a  suspicion,  no  matter  how  it  may  have 
been  remoTed,  the  recurrence  of  that  does  not  prove  a  delusion  ?    A.  If  she  onee 
entertained  the  suspicion  that  poison  was  infused  into  her  milk,  and  she  waa  in- 
formed that,  instead  of  poison,  the  milk  had  been  drugged,  no  matter  how  innocent 
the  drug  might  in  reality  be,  it  might,  in  a  mind  consul  uted  like  Mrs.  Cumming'a, 
▼iewing  all  the  prior  events  of  her  life,  aod  her  constitution  of  mind,  give  rise  to  an 
impression  of  poison,  which  impression  could  be  co-existent  with  a  hMlthy  mind. — 
Q.  With  a  healthy  mind  ?    A.  Yes.  —  Q.  Then  you  consider  that  a  peraon  who 
has  entertained  suspicions,  which  suspicions  had  been  entirely  removed,  and  those 
•Qspicions  occurring  again,  may  be  in  a  sound  and  healthy  mind  ?    A.  A  persoti 
may  be  under  an  erroneous  impression,  and  may  arriye  at  a  false  result  at  one 
period,  and  to  a  certain  extent  it  may  be  justified;   that  erroneous  impressioa 
may  subsequently  occur  to  the  mind  from  actual  circumstances.  —  Q.  May  sub- 
sequently occur  to  the  mind  from  actual  circumstances?     A.  Yes.  —  Q.  That  is 
your  opinion  ?     A.  It  is.  —  Q.  I  am  putting  where  the  impression  is  entirely 
removed?    A.  It  is  possible  even  under  these  circumstances.  —  Q.  And  no  cir- 
comstance  recurring  to  remove  the  fidse  impression.    Yet  that  impressioa  recor- 
xing,  and  recurring  with  great  strength,  so  as  to  induce  the  belief  that  a  great 
erime  has  been  committed,  do  you  consider  that  that  is  explicable  upon  the 
ground  of  the  previous  circumstances  and  character  of  the  party?    A.  I  think 
jrou  cannot  arrive  at  a  right  result  without  yiewing  the  case  of  Mrs.  Camming 
m  all  its  circumstances. — (£  I  am  not  asking  you  as  to  the  case  of  Mrs.Cnmming? 
A.  Supposing  an  impression  to  have  ooce  existed,  and  for  the  party  to  have 
been  undeceived,  I  can  imagine  that  there  would  be  a  recorrenoe  under  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  false  impression,  such  recurrence  being  consistent  with 
the  existence  of  a  healthy  state  of  mind ;  the  impression  need  not  necessarily 
be  a  delusive  one.  —  Q.  Then  I  suppose  when  once  an  erroneous  impressioa  is 
entertained,  that  erroneous  impression  depending  on  slight  circumstances  we  will 
aay,  but  still  an  erroneous  impression,  when  once  that  erroneous  impression  is 
entertained,  its  constant  recurrence  does  not  indicate  any  unsoundness  of  mind  at 
all  ?    A.  Erroneous  impressions  are  often  entenained  b^  very  healthy  vigoroos 
minds.  —  Q.  But  an  erroneous  impression  from  slight  circunutances,  which  im- 
pression is  entirely  removed  ?    A.  I  will  illustrate  what  I  mean.    Take  the  cast 
of  A,  B,  and  C,  as  I  am  not  permitted  to  mention  Mrs.  Cumming*s  case — ^take  the 
case  of  a  person  under  a  belief  that  certain  poisonous  ingredients  had  been  infused 
into  an  article  of  diet,  prior  circumstancesnaturally  exciting  suspicion  in  the  party's 
mind,  and  an  apprehension  that  something  of  the  kind  might  occur,  it  ia  possible 
nnder  those  circumstances  for  the  person  to  believe  when  so  informed  that  he  waa 
under  a  false  impression  as  to  the  fast  with  reference  to  the  poison.    Subsequent 
circumstances  might,  however,  occur  with  regard  to  the  same  individual,  which 
irould  revive  the  previous  false  impression.    The  party  might  argue,  and  argue 
reasonably,  **  I  was  uoder  such  an  mipression  at  a  certain  period.    I  was  subse- 
quently told  it  was  a  false  impression.    Circumstances  have  since  occurred  which 
certainly  do  convince  my  mind  that  it  is  within  the  range  of  possibility  thst  the 
thing  might  have  actually  occurred.    Under  these  circumstances,  the  party  might 
bdieve  in  the  existence  of  the  &ct,  that  belief  being  consistent  with  the  presence  of 
soundness  of  mind.  —  Q.  You  have  pat  the  case  where  the  impression  continued, 
and  where  there  are  fresh  circumstances.    1  put  the  case  where  there  are  no  fresh 
circumstances  to  revive  the  impression,  that  impression  reviving  to  the  extent  of 
supposing  that  persons  were  prepared  to  poison  her.    A.  N<s  I  do  not  think, 
even  in  £e  hypothetical  case  which  you  haye  suggested,  that  under  those  circum- 
stances we  should  be  justified  in  believing  the  impression  to  be  necessarily  a  disr 
ordered  creation  of  the  miud.  —  Q.  Mow,  I  will  put  another  case  to  you.    Sup- 
posing a  person  had  employed  an  attorney,  and  haa  confided  her  interests  entirely 
to  him— that  that  attorney  had  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  money,  and  of 
attending  from  time  to  time,  and  performing  the  part  of  a  £uthfiil  agent,  and 
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that  the  principal  was  aware  of  the  faithfal  performance  of  daty  by  the  agent 
Supposing,  without  any  new  circumstances  occurring,  she  was  at  a  subsequent  time 
to  entertain  the  impression  that  the  aj^nt  had  robbed  her  of  her  money  ;  that  he 
had  robbed  her  of  everything  she  possessed,  and  left  her  penniless,  and  that  he  had 
never  rendered  her  any  account  at  all,  should  you  be  of  opinion  that  that  indicated 
a  sound  or  an  unsound  state  of  mind?    A.  Those  notions,  I  think,  are  consistent 
with  soundness  of  mind,  particularly  if  occurring  to  a  person  naturally  of  sot- 
picious  temperament.  —  Q.  In  a  suspicions  mind  ?    A.  Yes.  —  Q.  But  observe,  this 
suspicious  mind  has  been  confiding  for  a  considerable  time,  and  relying  confidently 
upon  the  party,  and  then  suddenly,  and  without  any  reason  at  all,  turns  ronnd,  and 
charges  that  party  with  having  robbed  and  plundered  her,  with  having  rendered  no 
account,  and  having  enriched  himself  by  the  spoils  of  her  fortune?    A.  That  shows 
great  caprice,  but  it  is  possible  that  such  a  feeling  might  exist  apart  from  insanity. — 
Q.  Is  that  a  **  creation  de  novo,**  in  your  judgment  ?    A.  Certainly  not  —  Q.  That 
is  not  a  **  creation  de  novof*    A.  No;  it  is  an  idea  arising  out  of  actual  circum- 
stances. —  Q.  I  put  my  case  guardedly.    I  put  'this  case.    The  utmost  confidence 
is  expressed  from  day  to  day,  and  manifested  in  every  possible  way;  then  there  b 
suddenly  a  new  idea  started  up  that  the  party  so  trusted  had  been  false  in  eveir 
respect,  had  plundered  and  left  the  person  penniless,  and  was  revelling  in  the  spoiu 
of  that  fortune.    A.  That  would  show  great  caprice  and  an  ill-regulated  mind,  and 
a  mind  suspicious  without  reasonable  foundation.  —  Q.  Then  you  will  tell  me  what 
you  mean  by  a  ** creation  de  novo**    A.  An  impression  or  notion  arising  in  the 
mind  apart  ft'om  the  actual  circumstances  of  life.  —  Q.  That  is  from  the  eziating 
circumstances  of  life  ?     A.  From  the  existing  circumstances  of  life.  —  Q.  That  » 
your  '*  creation  de  nooof*    A.  Yes,  and  it  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  scientific  test  of 
delusive  impressions.  —  Q.  Now  I  will  put  this  case.   Suppose  he  bad  fkithfully  ren* 
dered  an  account,  and  money  had  been  paid  over,  and  a  belief  had  been  entertained 
that  no  accounts  at  all  had  been  rendered  and  that  no  money  at  all  had  been 
paid  ?     A.  The  impression  may  have  resulted  from  a  mere  failure  of  memory. 
—  Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  such  a  person  would  be  competent  to  the  management 
of  his  affiiirs?     A.  That  incompetency,  if  the  incompetency  existed,  might  be  tiie 
result  of  advanced  age,  or  from  careless  habits  of  business,  or  from  a  natural 
indisposition  to  attend  to  the  ordinary  business  matters  of  life.    It  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  an  incapacity  arising  from  unsoundness  of  mind.  —  Q.  But  I  put  the  case 
of  a  person.     A.  I  think  it  is  possible  that  such  a  condition  might  exist  apart 
from  actual  insanity  or  unsoundness  of  mind.  —  Q.  Apart  from  a  capacity  to 
manage  the  afiairs  of  life?    A.  No;  I  draw  a  distinction  between  the  incapacity 
and  natural  decay,  which  is,  in  many  cases,  the  inevitable  result  of  old  age,  and 
the  incapacity  which  is  clearly  the  offspring  of  insanity.  —  Q.  But  I  am  putting  it 
to  you  now— -do  not  vary  the  ground.     I  put  a  distinct  question,  whether  such 
a  person  as  I  have  described  would,  in  your  discreet  jud^ent  be  competent  to 
the  management  of  his  affairs?    A.  In  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  term,  such  an 
amount  of  incapacity  would  not  necessarily  indicate  unsoundness  of  mind  or  legal 
incompetency  to  manage  the  business  affairs  of  life.  —  Q.  Would  such  a  person  be 
competent  to  the  management  of  his  affairs  ?    A.  Legality  speaking,  certainly.  — 
Q.  Actually  ipeiklug  would  he?    A.  There  are  many  sane  persons  who  are  in- 
capable of  mana^ng  their  affairs  and  who  leave  all  their  business  matters  to  their 
solicitors. —  Q.  You  are  running  away  from  my  question.     I  have  put  a  particular 
case  to  you,  which  is  clear  and  distinct.     I  have  put  the  case  of  a  person  who  had 
received  from  his  attorneys  accounts  of  monies  faithful  and  true  throughout,  and 
then  believing  that  no  accounts  had  been  rendered  and  that  no  money  had  been 
paid.   A.  I  should  say  that  such  was  a  strange,  but  not  necessarily  an  unsound  con- 
dition of  mind.  — Q.  Would  you  consider  such  a  person — a  person  who  bad 
received  money  and  accounts,  and  yet  believed  that  he  had  not  received  the  money 
and  had  not  received  the  accounts,  a  person  capable  of  managing  bis  own  affairs? 
A.  I  should  say  that  such  was  a  strange  and  unnatural  condition  of  mind,  but  not 
necessarily  an  unsound    condition.  —  Q.    I  understand   in    one    sense  what  a 
natural  mind  is.     A.  You  may  have  such  an  amount  of  incapacity  coexisting 
and  consistent  with  sanity.    That  is  what  I  mean.  —  Q.  But  I  put  a  particular 
case  to  you.     Dr.  Winslow,  I  know  you  are  a  match  for  me,  but  do  confine 
yourself  to  the  case  I  put.    It  is  a  very  distinct  one — it  is  this.  I  ask  yon,  in  your 
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jodgment  (of  coarse  appreciating  yoar  character),  whether  such  a  person  is,  in 
your  judgment,  competent  to  the  management  of  his  affairs  ?  A.  I  think  the  world 
would  say  not.  —  Q.  What  would  you  say — do  you  agree  with  the  world  or  not? 
A.  I  have  seen  cases  of  incapacity  to  the  extent  referred  to  hy  yourself,  associated 
with  perfect  soundness  of  mind.  —  Q.  You  have  told  us  that  the  world  would  hare 
an  opinion  upon  that  subject    Do  you  a^e  with  the  world  or  do  you  differ  from 
the  world  ?     A.  I  do  not  bow  to  the  opinion  of  the  world  as  an  authority  upon 
points  of  abstract  science.  —  Q.  Then  you  look  down  upon  the  opinion  of  the 
world?    A.  Certainly  not.  I  consider  the  question  as  one  of  science.    When  I  am 
asked  whether,  in  a  given  case,  there  is  an  incapacity  to  manage  property,  my 
otgect  is  to  ascertain  whether  that  incapacity  is  the  necessary  result  of  a  diseased 
mmd  or  whether  it  is  a  natural  incapacity  arising  from  old  age,  decay  of  nature,  or 
fitum  ignorance  of  the  ways  of  the  world  and  a  natural  careless  indifference  to  the 
affairs  of  life.    That,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  scientific  distinction.  —  Q.  I  am  putting 
a  case  m  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  moneys  being  paid  and  the 
accounts  rendered,  and  in  which  the  party  believes  that  no  money  has  been  paid 
and  that  no  accounts  have  been  rendered,  would  you  require  to  ascertain  all  the 
circumstances  respecting  a  person's  mind  before  you  could  come  to  a  conclusion 
vhether  such  a  person  was  capable  of  managing  his  affairs  or  not?    A.  I  think  we 
could  not  take  as  a  rule  an  isolated  feature  in  a  particular  case  ipd  draw  safe  con- 
dosions  from  it.    I  should  be  very  loth  to  say,  if  a  case  of  great  incapacity  was 
established,  that  that  incapacity  was  necessarily  the  incapacity  of  an  unsound  mind. 
Many  men  of  mature  age  and  vigour  of  mind  are' not  of  business  habits,  and  are 
not  capable  of  managing  their  property.  —  Q.  There  are  circumstances  which  do 
not  depend  upon  business  habits  at  all.    I  put  a  plain  and  palpable  case  to  you. 
A.  I  think  in  the  case  put  by  you  the  circumstances  of  course  would  be  suspicious, 
but  such  an  amount  of  incapacity  might  coexist  with  soundness  of  mind.  -^  Q. 
Then  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  case  I  have  put  to  you  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  entire  soundness  of  mind?    A.  It  may  be  so;  I  have  no  doubt  upon  the 
point  —  Q.  Now  I  will  take  the  case  of  strangling.    Suppose  there  is  no  truth 
whatever  in  the  daughter  throwing  her  arms  round  her  mother's  neck,  or  her 
mother  having  been  at  all  alarmed  by  her  appearance  in  the  Edgeware-road,  should 
you  consider  that  the  absence  of  those  fiicts  would  be  sufficient  to  lead  you  to  the 
conclusion  that  she  was  labouring  under  a  delusion  when  she  stated  her  daughter 
was  going  to  strangle  her  ?    A.  If  the  &ct8  as  stated  by  her  were  not  facts,  cer» 
tainlj.  —  Q.  Well,  then,  you  would  consider  her  under  a  delusion?     A.  It  is 
possible  (admitting  the  truth  of  what  you  say),  that  her  mind  might  be  unsonnd 
upon  that  point  —  Q.  Did  she  tell  you,  at  any  of  these  interviews  with  her,  that 
Mr.  Haynes  had  poisoned  her  fowls  ?    A.  She  said  she  understood  that  some  of  her 
fowls  had  been  poisoned  by  the  order  of  Mr.  Haynes. — Q.  It  was  in  allusion  to 
this  poisoning  of  the  fowls  and  of  the  milk  it  was  in?    A.  Yes.    With  reference 
to  the  alleged  delusions  with  regard  to  the  poison,  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to 
state  that  one  of  my  reasons  for  not  considering  it  to  be  such  at  the  time  was  this* 
that  if  she  had  laboured  under  a  delusion  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  poison 
her,  if  it  had  been  in  reality  a  delusion — the  product  of  a  disordered  mind, — and 
Uie  delusion  in  question  had  been  persistent  up  to  this  period,  still  having  itt 
influence  upon  her  mind,  according  to  my  experience,  admitting  it  to  have  been  an 
insane  delusion,  it  would  not  have  confined  itself  to  an  epoch  or  to  an  individual, 
but  so  terrible  would  be  its  influence  upon  the  mind,  even  at  this  moment 

Sir  F.  Thesiger. — Stop,  Dr.  Winslow,  yon  are  giving  us  a  very  long  speech. 

Mr.  James. — He  is  answering  yonr  question,  and  I  b^  that  he  may  be  allowed 
to  finish  his  answer. 

Sir  F.  Thesiger. — This  is  no  answer  to  my  question — this  is  something  which  he 
volunteers.  —  Q.  I  cannot  permit  von  to  go  on  in  the  way  yon  were  doing.  I  will 
ask";  you  this  question — suppose,  for  instance,  with  regard  to  the  strangling,  she 
stated  sometimes  that  it  was  at  one  place,  and  sometimes  at  another  place  ;^  should 
yon  consider  that  that  was  an  indication  of  a  delusion  ?  A.  No,  not  of  itself,  it  might 
arise  from  a  failure  of  memory.  —  Q.  Although  there  were  no  facts  to  warrant  it  at 
all?  A.  Of  course,  if  there  were  no  facts  to  warrant  the  impression,  that  would  be 
a  circumstance  justifying  the  suspicion  of  unsoundness  of  mind.  Q.  Suppose  the 
only  fact  was  the  visit  of  her  daughter  to  her,  and  she  received  her  danghter  witb 
great  kindness,  should  you  eonsiSsr  that  fkct  sofficient  to  warrant  an  impretnon 
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that  her  daoffhter  had  attempted  to  strangle  her?  A.  Certainl j  not  —  Q»  TInb  I 
understand  it  to  be  yojur  opinion  that  it  a  penon  entertained  anj  belief  of  a  ftMl 
-which  is  entirely  nnfonnded,  that  that  is  a  delosion,  and  that  if  the  pv]hr  sets  mm 
that  impression,  or  belief^  that  indicates  nnsoandness  of  mind.  A.  I  did  not  ioOam 
joo.  —  Q.  If  a  person  belicTes  in  the  existence  of  any  partionlar  &ot,  withovt  aay 
foundation  for  it,  and  acts  npon  the  belief  of  that  fhct,  does,  or  does  it  boC,  iadieatt 
unsoundness  of  mind?    A.  Not  necessarily  so. 

Be<  examined  by  Mr.  Jun&^Tou  hare  been  asked  whether  it  is  not  diMcsllli 
define  insanity:  I  belieye  yon  adhere  to  the  opinion  which  you  have  always  gifW 
—that  it  is  a  most  difficult  thing  to  define?  A.  It  is  nndefinab&e.  —  Q.  It  naf 
exist  in  a  thousand  forms,  may  it  not?  A.  Tes ;  in  a  thousand  forms.  —  Q.  As  a 
the  diseases  of  the  body?  A.  As  in  thediseases  of  the  body.  — (^  Is  it  a  teat  sf 
insanity  to  suspect  an  attorney  of  cheating  you?  A.  I  should  be  sorry  to  propagalt 
such  an  opinion.  —  Q.  Suppose  an  attorney  asserts  to  a  person  that  he  has  ob|v 
receiTed  a  certain  amount  of  rent,  and  that  he  has  rendered  accounts,  and  fiutkfu 
accounts,  would  it  be  a  test  of  insanity  for  a  person  to  suspect  that  that  was  aol 
true,  although  the  attorney  made  that  assertion?  A.  Certainly  not  —  Q.  Avt 
suspicions  necessarily  delusions  ?  A.  They  are  not.  —  Q.  Is'a  jealous  perm,  fir 
instance,  a  person  of  unsound  mind — a  person  who  suspects  his  win  wi^oit 
cause?  A.  Such  a  suspicion  may  co-exist  with  perfect  soundness  of  ouDd.^— 
Q.  Extreme  jealousy  of  a  most  virtuous  wife  may  co-exist  with  perftet  auuiidBSH 
of  mind?  A.  It  ooes  sometimes.  —  Q.  And  suspicion?  A.  And  suqiieioa.— 
Q.  Now,  with  reference  to  these  three  delusions,  I  will  take  first,  the  strani^kigi 
has  she  not  stated  that  fiust  to  you,  of  the  strangling,  without  stating  also  tlM  oqb- 
comitaot  circumstances  at  the  interview  from  which  she  derived  the  impression  > 
A.  Never. 

fo  F.  Thesiokr.— Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  ask  Dr.  Winslow  th*  laH 
time  he  saw  her. 

Mr.  JAXxa.— When  was  the  last  time  you  saw  her  ?•— A.  On  the  6tii  of  this 
month ;  the  day  before  the  in<^uisition.  —  Q.  Has  she  ever  stated  to  you  the  fiiet  sf 
this  strangling,  without  stating  to  you  the  concomitant  circumstanees  whkh 
induced  the  belief  in  her  mind?  A.  She  never  did.  — -  Q.  Did  she  ever  stale  to 
you  the  fact  of  the  poison  without  also  stating  the  concomitant  oirtenmstaneat 
attending  it  ?  A.  Never.  —  Q.  You  have  been  asked  bv  my  learned  fHcnd,  Sat 
F.  Thesiger,  as  to  the  discovery  of  Epsom  salts  in  the  milk,  and  of  acetate  of  lead 
being  found.    That  occmrred  at  the  same  time  that  a  fowl  was  found  dead. 

Sir  F.  THSsiaBR. — There  is  not  any  proof  of  that  whatever. 

Mr.  Jamxs.— You  will  allow  me  to  put  it  hypothetically.  Q.  My  learned  frieai 
put  to  you  the  case  of  the  Epsom  salts  in  the  milk,  only  assuming  it  to  be  the  fast  thsft 
a  fowl  was  poisoned,  and  that  deadly  poison  was  found  in  a  paper  in  a  fowKhoese; 
that  occurrmg  at  the  same  time  that  the  milk  was  found  to  be  drugged,  thoii|^ 
with  a  harmless  drug,  does  that  justify  her  forming  the  opinion  whidi  aha 
expressed  ?  A.  I  think  it  would.  —  Q.  Must  not  the  impression  on  her  mind  bt 
taken  with  all  the  circumstances  attending  it?  A.  With  all  the  ciroumataneas 
attending  it.  —  Q.  And  you  think  that  the  fowl  being  found  dead,  and  poison  beiag 
found  in  a  paper,  and  eontemporaneons  dragging  of  the  milk,  even  by  a  harmlsM 
anbetance,  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  considering  the  question 


or  no  she  was  under  a  delusion  ?  A.  Most  certainly.  —  Q.  And  I  think  yon  say 
that,  upon  every  occasion  when  she  mentioned  the  circumstance,  she  always  lefciied 
to  the  fiicts  attending  it  ?  A.  Yes,  she  always  stated  the  concomitant  ciroumstaDeas. 
-—  Q.  Upon  giving  an  answer  which  was  stopped  by  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger,  but 
which  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  most  able  and  philosophical  one,  will  you  have 
the  goodness  to  repeat  now?  A.  What  I  wiahed  to  explain  was  diis— that  if 
ikiB  belief  in  the  poison  had  been  a  sjrmptom  of  a  diseased  mind,  admitthw  it  to 
be  a  delusion,  and  pernstent,  being  still  in  existence,  so  terrible  is  the  inllnefiee 
which  delusions  of  this  kind  exercise  over  the  conduct  and  actions  of  insane  per8oni» 
that  within  the  records  of  my  experience,  I  have  seen  no  case  whatever  where  it 
would  be  confined  to  one  epoch,  or  to  any  one  or  two  individuals,  but  it  woold 
influence  generally  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  patients,  and  they  would  con* 
tinue  in  the  belief  that  their  servants  were  trying  to  poison  them,  and  would  be  aai- 
pickras^  and  perhaps  leAise  food  ahogethcr.  I  never  knew  any  instance  in  whiek 
that  was  not  the  ease.    If  Mia«  Camming,  at  this  moaMnt,  labovred  under  a  ~  ~ 
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flion  of  the  kind,  in  all  probability,  and  I  may  say  almost  to  a  ecrtatnty,  she  would 
-deeline  her  food  in  conseqaence  of  her  being  snspieions  that  Mrs.  Mooore,  or  some 
of  the  serraots  aboat  her,  might  poison  her.  —  Q.  She  relates  it  to  yoo  as  a  het 
that  had  oocorred,  and  not  as  a  present  delusion  hanntinff  her  mind?  A.  No;  she 
rslates.it  as  a  fact  that  had  occorred.  —  Q.  Does  it  not  m^e  a  great  difierenoe  in  the 
qoestion  whether  a  person  narrates  it  as  a  fact  that  had  oocorred  and  as  an 
impression  that  had  existed,  although  a  wron^  one — ^is  there  not  a  great  diadnctioii 
between  that  and  a  present  delusion  hauntmg  the  mind  ?  A.  A  most  material 
diatinetion.  If  the  delusion  existed  at  the  time  when  the  poison  was  alleged  to  be 
iotrodueed  into  the  milk,  it  is  quite  clear  that  it  does  not  exist  at  this  moment  — 
i^  Is  it  not,  therefore,  rather  the  character  of  an  impression,  to  some  extent  fidse, 
fhom  the  facts  from  which  once  existed  in  the  mmd,  than  a  present  delusion 
lUHintiog  the  mind?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  When  riie  spoke  to  yon  of  her  aversion  and 
antipathy  to  her  children,  did  she  not  narrate  to  yon  at  each  time  that  which  had 
been — whether  properly  or  not — assigned  as  the  caose  of  that  ayersion  ?  A.  She 
did.  She  referred  to  her  having  been  seiaed  and  carried  before  a  magistrate  on  the 
charge  of  perjury  ;  to  her  having  been  followed  and  dodged  abont  by  policemen, 
and  to  a  varie^  of  circumstances  in  reference  to  the  alleged  onnatural  oondoct  of 
her  children,  she  always  coupled  these  circumstances  with  the  explanation  of  the 
impressions  which  are  alleged  to  be  delusions.  —  Q.  To  go  back  from  this  psycho- 
logical discussion,  is  it  your  opinion,  from  the  best  judgment  you  can  form,  that 
she  is  of  sound  mind  ?  A.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  all  my  ezpe- 
Tienee  of  doubtful  cases  of  insanity,  I  never  met  with,  or  examined  a  patient  where 
the  result  to  my  mind  has  been  more  clear  and  satisfiictory. 

Samuel  Ashwell,  Esq.,  M.D,,  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  James. — You  are,  as  we 
know,  a  physician,  and  I  believe  yon  are  practising  in  Grafton-street  ?  A.  Yes. — 
Q.  You  were  for  many  years  a  lecturer  at  Guy  s  Hospital  ?  A.  I  was.  —  Q.  I 
believe  you  have  not  directed  your  attention  exclusively  to  eases  of  insanity?  A. 
Ha  —  Q.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  in  the  course  of  your  practice  to  see  many  easea 
-of  insanity?  A.  Many  throughout  the  eourse  of  my  practice.  —  Q.  And  have  jam 
seen  in  the  course  of  your  practice  very  many  cases  of  fbmale  insanity  ?  A* 
Certainly.  —  Q.  I  believe  you  were  requested  to  see  this  lady?  A.  Yes,  I  was.  — - 
Q.  When  did  yon  see  her?  You  saw  her  yesterday,  I  believe?  A.  Yesterday.  — 
<i.  How  long  were  you  with  her?  A.  I  think  nearly  an  hour.  —  Q.  Did  you  see 
her  alone?  Did  you  desire  to  be  alone  with  her?  A  I  was  introduced  by  Dr. 
Sale,  who  immediately  left  the  room,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  servant  eominc 
in  two  or  three  times,  I  saw  her  alone.  —  Q.  There  was  nothing  to  interfere  with 
her  examination?  A.  Nothing  at  idl.  — Q*  And  yon  were  with  her  an  hour? 
A.  Nearly  an  hour.  —  Q.  You  have  heard,  I  presume,  that  the  chief  delusioaf 
which  have  been  alleged  in  this  inquiry  against  her,  were  an  aversion  to  her  ehil« 
dren,  the  fact  of  her  believing  there  had  been  an  attempt  to  poison  her,  and  the 
attempt,  or  alleged  attempt,  wMch  she  said  Mrs.  Ince  had  made  to  atrangle  her? 
A.  Yes.  —  Q.  I  believe  you  have  read  a  good  deal  of  the  evidenoe.  The  case  had 
interested  you,  I  suppose  ?  A.  Yes,  I  had;  the  case  had  interested  me,  and  I  had 
read  a  great  deal.  —  Q.  Is  the  opinion  which  you  are  about  to  give  Ibnndcd 
entirely  up<m  the  examination  and  your  personal  interview  with  her?  A.  Abso- 
lutely.—  Q.  Did  you  converse  with  her?  A.  Very  fully.  —  Q.  As  a  medieal 
man  did  you  converse  on  these  subjects  ?  A.  Very  fhlly.  —  Q.  What  topic  did 
yoa  take  up  first  of  the  alleged  delusions?  A.  I  began  the  conversation  by  askiag 
ner  how  it  was  that  the  delusion  or  mistake  arose  about  her  children;  she  imme- 
diately said  there  was  neither  delusion  nor  mistake,  that  her  feelings  in  reference 
to  them  were  the  result  of  their  conduct  towards  her,  that  there  was.no  delusion  m 
her  mind  abont  it  —  Q.  She  said  so?  A.  She  said  sa  She  then  went  through 
what  I  suppose  I  'need  not  detail  here,  the  whole  of  their  conduct  towards  her. 
She  narrat«fd  the  whole  of  their  conduct  towards  her  in  reference  to  the  commissiim. 
—  Q.  The  former  commission?  A.  The  former  commission — the  transaetioii' 
about  the  peijury,  on  which  she  dwelt  most  vehemently.  —  Q.  That  is  her  arrest  etf 
the  charge  ot  perjury  ?  A.  Yes,  the  arrest,  and  her  determination  to  act  as  shtf 
thought  right  in  the  distribution  of  her  property.  I  alluded  to  the  unfkvonraUe- 
impressioQ  it  would  make  if  she  diverted  that  property  from  her  natural  heirs. 
She  immediately  said,  **  It  would  be  so  if  I  had  not  good  ground  for  it"  Those 
are  her  very  words.    She  then  said  there  were  other  people  who  did  the  lame^  wbo 
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thatbercbm^hterhadsttemptedtostnnglelier?  A.  Certainly  BOt  ^  <^  TInbI 
understand  it  to  be  your  opinion  that  it  a  penon  entertained  any  belief  of  a  ftMl 
urbich  is  entirely  unfounded,  that  that  is  a  delusion,  and  that  if  the  puty  aets  omb 
that  impression,  or  belief^  that  indicates  unsoundness  of  mind.  A.  I  did  not  ioUov 
yon. — Q*  If  a  person  believes  in  the  existence  of  any  partionlar  &ot,  withovt  aay 
foundation  for  it,  and  acts  upon  the  belief  of  that  fhct,  does,  or  does  it  boC,  uidieatt 
unsoundness  of  mind?    A.  Not  necessarily  so. 

Re*  examined  by  Mr.  Jija8.^Tou  have  been  asked  whether  it  is  not  difteull  It 
define  insanity:  I  believe  you  adhere  to  the  opinion  which  you  have  always  gifW 
—that  it  is  a  most  difficult  thing  to  define?  A.  It  is  undefinabke.  —  Q.  It  naf 
exist  in  a  thousand  forms,  may  it  not?  A.  Tes ;  in  a  thousand  forms.  —  Q.  Aa  a 
the  diseases  of  the  body?  A.  As  in  thediseases  of  the  body.  — Q.  Is  it  a  teat  «f 
insanity  to  suspect  an  attorney  of  cheating  yon?  A.  I  should  be  sorry  to  propagalt 
such  an  opinion.  —  Q.  Suppose  an  attorney  asserts  to  a  person  that  he  has  oahr 
received  a  certain  amount  of  rent,  and  that  he  haa  rendered  accounta,  and  fidthfu 
accounts,  would  it  be  a  test  of  insanity  for  a  person  to  suspect  that  that  waa  aol 
true,  although  the  attorney  made  that  assertion?  A.  Certainly  not  — Q.  Avt 
auspicious  necessarily  delusions  ?  A.  They  are  not.  —  Q.  Is  a  jeslooa  persou,  fir 
instance,  a  person  of  unsound  mind — a  person  who  suspects  his  wife  wi^oit 
cause?  A.  8oeh  a  suspicion  may  co-exist  with  perfect  soundness  of  mind.*— 
Q.  Extreme  jealousy  of  a  most  virtuous  wife  may  co^exist  with  perftet  auuiidBMi 
of  mind?  A.  It  does  sometimes.  —  Q.  And  suspicion?  A.  And  sospieioB.— 
Q.  Now,  with  reference  to  these  three  delusions,  I  will  take  first,  the  strangliBgi 
has  she  not  stated  that  fiust  to  yon,  of  the  strangling,  without  stating  also  tlM 
comitant  circumstances  at  the  interview  from  which  she  derived  the  imi 
A.  Never. 

^  fo  F.  Thesiokb.— Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  ask  Dr.  Winslow  tha  laH 
time  he  saw  her. 

Mr.  JAXxa. — When  waa  the  last  time  you  saw  her  ?  —  A.  On  the  6tii  of  tUi 
month ;  the  day  before  the  inquisition.  —  Q.  Has  she  ever  stated  to  you  the  fiiet  ef 
this  strangling,  without  stating  to  you  the  concomitant  circumstanees  whkh 
induced  the  belief  in  her  mind  ?  A.  She  never  did.  —  Q.  Did  she  ever  atata  to 
you  the  fact  of  the  poison  without  also  stating  the  concomitant  oircniBataneat 
attending  it  ?  A.  Never.  —  Q.  You  have  been  asked  by  my  learned  fHcnd,  fir 
F.  Thesiger,  as  to  the  discovery  of  Epsom  salts  in  the  milk,  and  of  acetate  of  ImA 
being  found.    That  ocaured  at  the  same  time  that  a  fowl  was  fbund  dead. 

Sir  F.  Thesuxb. — ^There  is  not  any  proof  of  that  whatever. 

Mr.  JAMxa. — You  will  allow  me  to  put  it  hypothetically.  Q.  My  learned  friead 
put  to  you  the  case  of  the  Epsom  salts  in  the  milk,  only  assuming  it  to  be  the  faet  thift 
a  fowl  was  poisoned,  and  that  deadly  poison  waa  found  in  a  paper  in  a  fowl*ho«ie; 
that  occurrmg  at  the  same  time  that  the  milk  was  fbund  to  be  drugged,  thoii|^ 
with  a  harmless  drag,  does  that  justify  her  forming  the  opinion  wludi  m 
expressed  ?  A.  I  think  it  would.  —  Q.  Must  not  the  impression  on  her  mind  bt 
taken  with  all  the  circumstances  attending  it?  A.  With  all  the  circumstanw 
attending  it.  —  Q.  And  you  think  that  the  fowl  being  found  dead,  and  poiscB  beiBg 
found  in  a  paper,  and  contemporaneous  drugging  of  the  milk,  even  by  a  harmlcM 
Bttbstanoe,  ought  to  be  taken  into  conuderation  in  considering  the  question 


or  no  she  was  under  a  delusion  ?  A.  Most  certainly.  —  Q.  And  I  think  yoB  ny 
that,  upon  every  occasion  when  she  mentioned  the  circumstance,  she  always  refenai 
to  the  facts  attending  it  ?  A.  Yes,  she  always  stated  the  concomitant  ciroumstanoai. 
-«-  Q.  Upon  giving  an  anawer  which  waa  stopped  by  Sir  Frederick  Theaiger,  hot 
which  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  most  able  and  philosophical  one,  will  you  havB 
Ihe  goodness  to  repeat  now?  A.  What  I  wished  to  explain  was  thia-^that  if 
ikiB  belief  in  the  poison  had  been  a  Sjrmptom  of  a  diseased  mind,  admitthig  it  to 
ba  a  delusion,  and  persistent,  being  still  in  existence,  so  terrible  is  the  imtnenaa 
which  delusions  of  this  kind  exercise  over  the  conduct  and  actions  of  insane  personi^ 
that  within  the  records  of  my  experience,  I  have  seen  no  case  whatever  where  it 
]Pould  be  confined  to  one  epoch,  or  to  any  one  or  two  individuals,  bat  it  woald 
influence  generally  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  patients,  and  they  would  con* 
tiaue  in  the  belief  that  their  servants  were  trying  to  poison  them,  and  would  be  aaa- 
pioious,  and  perhaps  reAisa  food  altogether.  I  never  knew  any  instance  ia  whiek 
that  was  not  the  case.    If  Mn«  Cnnining,  at  thia  moment,  labovred  andcr  a  ~  ~ 
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flioB  of  the  kind,  in  all  probability,  and  I  maj  saj  almost  to  a  ecitaintjr,  ike  would 
-deeline  her  food  in  coaseqaence  of  her  being  anspicions  that  Mra.  Moore,  or  some 
of  the  servants  about  her,  might  poison  her.  —  Q.  She  relatea  it  to  yoo  aa  a  het 
that  had  ooenrred,  and  not  as  a  present  delusion  hanntinff  her  mind?  A.  No ;  she 
relates  it  as  a  fact  that  had  occurred.  —  Q.  Does  it  not  make  a  great  difference  in  the 
question  whether  a  person  narrates  it  as  a  fact  that  had  occurred  and  as  an 
impression  that  had  existed,  although  a  wron^  one — ^is  there  not  a  g^reat  distinctioii 
between  that  and  a  present  delusion  hanntmg  the  mind  ?  A.  A  most  material 
dist'metion.  If  the  delusion  existed  at  the  time  when  the  poison  was  alleged  to  be 
introdueed  into  the  milk,  it  is  quite  clear  that  it  does  not  exist  at  this  moment  — 
i^  Is  it  not,  therefore,  rather  the  character  of  an  impression,  to  some  extent  fidse, 
ihmi  the  facts  from  which  once  existed  in  the  mind,  than  a  present  delusion 
luHintiog  the  mind?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  When  riie  spoke  to  you  of  her  aversion  and 
antipathy  to  her  children,  did  she  not  narrate  to  you  at  each  time  that  which  had 
been — whether  properly  or  not — assigned  as  the  cause  of  that  aversion  ?  A.  She 
did.  She  referred  to  her  having  been  seixed  and  carried  before  a  magistrate  on  the 
charge  of  peijury  ;  to  her  having  been  followed  and  dodged  about  by  policemen, 
and  to  a  variety  of  circumstances  in  reference  to  the  alleged  unnatural  conduct  of 
her  children,  she  always  coupled  these  circumstances  with  the  explanation  of  the 
impressions  which  are  alleged  to  be  delusions.  —  Q.  To  go  back  from  this  psycho- 
logical discussion,  is  it  your  opinion,  from  the  best  judgment  you  can  form,  that 
she  is  of  sound  mind  ?  A.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  tluit  in  all  my  expe- 
rience of  doubtful  cases  of  insanity,  I  never  met  with,  or  examined  a  patient  where 
the  result  to  my  mind  has  been  more  clear  and  satisfiictory. 

Samuel  AshweUf  Esq,^  M.D,,  sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Jakes.— Yon  are,  as  we 
know,  a  physician,  and  I  believe  you  are  practising  in  Grafton-street  ?  A.  Yes. — 
Q.  You  were  for  many  years  a  lecturer  at  Guys  Hospital?  A.  I  was.  —  Q.  I 
believe  you  have  not  directed  your  attention  exclusively  to  cases  of  insanity?  A. 
Ha  —  Q.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  in  the  course  of  your  practice  to  see  many  cases 
-of  insanity?  A.  Many  throughout  the  course  of  my  practice.  —  Q.  And  have  yon 
seen  in  the  course  of  your  practice  very  many  cases  of  fbmale  insanity  ?  A. 
Certainly.  —  Q.  I  believe  you  were  requested  to  see  this  lady?  A.  Yes,  I  was.  — 
Q.  When  did  you  see  her  ?  You  saw  her  yesterday,  I  believe  ?  A.  Yesterday.  — 
Q.  How  long  were  you  with  her?  A.  I  think  nearly  an  hour.  —  Q.  Did  you  see 
her  alone?  Did  you  desire  to  be  alone  with  her?  A  I  was  introduced  by  Dr. 
Hale,  who  immediately  left  the  room,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  servant  eominc 
in  two  or  three  times,  I  saw  her  alone.  —  Q.  There  was  nothing  to  interfere  with 
her  examination?  A.  Nothing  at  idl.  —  Q.  And  you  were  with  her  an  hour? 
A.  Nearly  an  hour.  —  Q.  You  have  heard,  I  presume,  that  the  chief  delusioaf 
which  have  been  alleged  in  this  inquiry  against  her,  were  an  aversion  to  her  ehil- 
dren,  the  fact  of  her  believing  there  had  been  an  attempt  to  poison  her,  and  the 
attempt,  or  alleged  attempt,  wMch  she  said  Mrs.  Ince  had  made  to  strangle  her? 
A.  Yes.  —  Q.  I  believe  you  have  read  a  good  deal  of  the  evidence.  The  case  had 
interested  you,  I  suppose  ?  A.  Yes,  I  bad;  the  case  had  interested  me,  and  I  had 
read  a  great  deal.  —  Q.  Is  the  opinion  which  you  are  about  to  give  fbunded 
entirely  upon  the  examination  and  your  personal  interview  with  her?  A.  Abso- 
lutely.—  Q.  Did  you  converse  with  her?  A.  Very  fully.  —  Q.  As  a  medical 
man  did  you  converse  on  these  subjects?  A.  Very  fhlly.  —  Q.  What  topic  did 
you  take  up  first  of  the  alleged  delusions?  A.  I  began  the  conversation  by  askiug 
ner  how  it  was  that  the  delusion  or  mistake  arose  about  her  children;  she  imme- 
diately said  there  was  neither  delusion  nor  mistake,  that  her  feelings  in  reference 
to  them  were  the  result  of  their  conduct  towards  her,  that  there  was.no  delusion  ia 
her  mind  about  it  — Q.  She  said  so?  A.  She  said  sa  She  then  went  through 
what  I  suppose  I  'need  not  detail  here,  the  whole  of  their  conduet  towards  her. 
She  narrated  the  whole  of  their  conduct  towards  her  in  reference  to  the  commissiosu 
—  Q.  The  former  commission?  A.  The  former  commission — the  transactiaOf 
about  the  peijury,  on  which  she  dwelt  most  vehemently.  —  Q.  That  is  her  arrest  ctf 
the  charge  ot  peijury  ?  A.  Yes,  the  arrest,  and  her  determination  to  act  as  ak0 
thought  right  in  the  distribution  of  her  property.  I  alluded  to  the  unfkvonraUe- 
impression  it  would  ,make  if  she  diverted  that  property  from  her  natural  bdrs. 
She  immediately  said,'  '*  It  would  be  so  if  I  had  not  good  ground  for  it"  Thoaa 
are  her  very  words.    She  then  said  there  were  other  people  who  did  the  saae^  wko 
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did  not  leave  their  property  in  the  ordinary  way,  bat  whose  intellect  was  not  there* 
fbre  cfldled  in  question.  —  Q.  She  said  so  ?  A.  She  said  so.  I  then  said,  **  ^^^4^ 
yon  not  leare  some  to  the  grandchildren  ?"  —  Q.  To  the  grandchildren  ?  A.  To 
the  grandchildren — to  which  she  replied,  **that  she  did  not  feel  inclined  to  do  so." 

—  Q.  Did  yon  speak  to  her  about  ^e  case  of  poisoning  ?  Did  you  take  that  next 
in  order,  or  which  did  you  take  in  order?  A.  I  then  commenced  about  the  case 
of  poisoning,  and  I  said^  I  had  heard  that  she  had  been  labouring  under  delusion  as 
to  an  attempt  haying  been  made  to  poison  her.  She  said, "  There  was  a  mistake 
about  that."  Those  were  the  words  she  used.  She  said  there  was  a  mistake 
about  that.  She  thought  she  had  sufficient  ground  at  all  events  at  the  time.—  Q* 
Did  she  tell  you  about  the  analysis?  A.  She  told  me  Uiat  the  analysis  bad  dis- 
covered that  there  was  acetate  of  lead  in  the  food.  She  said  it  had  been  discovered 
by  Dr.  Barnes  that  there  was  acetate  of  lead,  or  some  oUier  poison,  from  eating  of 
which  the  fowl  had4led,  and  that  there  was  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  the  milk  pre- 
sented to  herself  —  Q.  That  is  Epsom  salts,  is  it  not  ?    A.  Epsom  salts. 

The  CoioiisaioKBR. — In  the  milk  presented?  A.  To  herself.  She  very  mi- 
nutely recapitulated  all  the  circumstances  as  to  the  situation  of  the  fowl-yard,  the 
poultry-yard,  and  the  conversation  which  bad  taken  place  between  herself  and 
servant 

Mr.  James. — Did  you  then  advert  to  the  strangling  at  all  ?  A.  I  said,  **  I  should 
like  you  to  tell  me  about  the  strangling."  She  told  me  that  she  had  been  alarmed 
at  the  suddenness  with  which  the  movement  towards  her  bad  been  made  by  her 
daughter,  and  for  the  moment  she  said,  "  I  might  have  supposed  I  was  going  to  be 
strangled,  so  sudden  and  so  violent  was  it."  I  then  said,  "  Of  course  you  do  not 
entertain  that  opinion  now." 

The  Commissioner.— She  said  the  movement  towards  her  was  so  sudden. 
A.  So  sudden,  and  I  think  she  added,  unexpected.  I  said,  **  Of  course  you  do  not 
entertain  that  notion  now."     ^'Certahily  not;  it  was  clearly  a  mistake  on  my  part." 

Mr.  James. — Did  you  then  question  her  about  her  property  ?  A.  She  then  told 
me  about  her  property.  I  said  I  should  like  to  hear  somediing  about  her  pro- 
perty. **  Will  you  tell  me  Its  amount,  its  yearly  value."  She  said,  **  It  is  worth 
500£  or  600/.  a  year." 

A  JuRTMAN. — Now?  A  Yes,  now,  as  far  as  I  understood  her.  **  Of  course," 
she  said,  "  it  would  have  been  worth  much  more,  but  for  the  expense  of  these 
dreadful  proceedings."    She  used  the  word  *'  dreadful,"  or  something  to  that  effect 

—  Q.  From  the  statement  which  she  made  to  you,  whether  her  aversion  to  her 
children  may  be  rightly  founded  or  not,  should  you  call  that  a  delusion  ?  A. 
Certainly  not;  she  made  the  distinction  herself,  it  cannot  be  a  delusion;  it  may  be 
wicked,  but  with  that  the  law  has  nothing  to  do. —  Q.  She  said  so?  A.  She  said 
so.  —  Q.  Is  an  aversion  entertained  by  a  person  towards  her  children,  who,  from 
a  course  of  conduct  they  may  think  have  acted  most  unkindly  or  most  ungrateful 
to  them,  is  that  a  delusion  ?  A.  Certainly  not  —  Q.  It  is  a  sentiment  of  the  mind? 
A.  Certainly.  —  Q.  Not  a  delusion  ?  A.  Not  a  delusion.  —  Q.  Does  the  intensity 
of  the  aversion  show  any  evidence  of  a  delusion  ?  A  I  think  that  depends  upon 
the  character  of  the  mind.  A  person  of  quiet  temperament  would  in  all  probability 
be  satisfied  with  a  moderate  expression  of  aversion,  a  person  of  strong  feeliuj; 
would  take  a  more  emphatic  form  of  expression.  —  Q.  With  reference  to  this- 
person  did  you  find  that  there  is  any  delusion  as  to  the  poisoning  at  present 
dwelling  upon  her  mind  ?  A.  Not  at  all.  —  Q.  Am  I  right  in  stating  it  is  an 
impression  of  something  past?  A.  I  thought  it  was  an  historical  expression  past 
and  gone.  —  Q.  Not  haunting  her  mind  at  the  present  time?  A  No.  —  Q.  Have 
you  any  doubt  at  all  about  it?  A.  The  only  doubt  I  have  arises  from  this  fitct, 
that  she  seemed  to  hope  that  she  should  not  be  dragged  away  again.  —  Q.  Did  she 
express  to  yon  any  dread  of  a  lunatic  asylum?  A.  Yes,  she  said  <*  I  hope  the  com- 
mission wiU  terminate  in  my  &vour;  if  it  does  not,  I  shall  probably  not  live  three 
or  four  months."—  Q.  She  said  so?  A.  She  said  so.  She  said,  **  The  shock  will  be 
too  much  for  me." — Q.  Do  you  agree  with  Dr.  Winslow,  that  a  delosion  is  the 
test  of  insanity  or  the  creation  of  a  diseased  mind,  that  one  of  the  symptoms  of  that 
delusion  is  its  constantly  haunting  the  mind  and  influencing  their  actions?  A. 
Certainly.  —  Q.  Did  yon  find  any  delusion  exist?  A.  Not  at  all.  If  I  had  seen  her 
without  any  reference  to  the  commission,  I  should  have  seen  her,  as  I  should 
have  seen  any  other  lady  patient,  and  left  her  with  a  full  impression  that  she  waa 
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ptffectly  tane  in  every  particalar.  —  (^  Is  it  your  opiaioii  that  ihe  is  of  sound 
mind?  A.  Oh,  certainly.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  she  is  a  woman  of  the  rery 
itrongest  mind,  bat  of  perfectly  sound  mind,  and  I  think  it  very  likely,  if  she  were 
to  have  questions  brosqaely  pat  to  her,  and  Uiirteen  or  fbnrCcen  I^ople  present^  she 
Bight  show  some  alarm.  —  Q.  She  is  yer^  old  and  fieehle?  A.  She  told  me  she 
was  serenty  years  only.  —  Q.  There  is  a  distinction  between  a  memory  somewhat 
impaired  and  a  diseased  mind?  A.  Oh,  yes.  —  Q.  Haye  yon  not  met  any  people 
of  her  age  and  position,  who  cannot  give  yon  an  aoeoont  of  their  property  when  put 
before  them,  who  yet  would  be  perfectly  sane  enough  to  dispose  of  it?  A.  Many;  bvt 
she  has  a  great  deal  more  than  that.  —  (^  I  am  putting  a  partial  ikilnre  of  memory  in 
a  person  of  her  a^  who  has  suffered  so  mnch,  as  no  test  of  insanihr  ?  A.  Certamly 
not.  —  Q.  Then  it  is  your  opinion  that  she  is  of  sound  mind?  A.  She  described 
to  me  Tery  accurately  the  circumstances  of  her  being  dragged  away  ftom  her 
house  in  1846;  she  described  the  two  nurses,  whom  she  caUiid  two  great,  large 
women,  sitting  by  her  side.  — Q.  That  was  effort  of  memory?  A.  That  was  an 
effiort  of  memory ;  and  the  manner  in  whic^  she  was  treated  at  Dr.  Millengen's:  she 
said  she  nerer  was  treated  as  an  insane  penon  while  she  was  there. —  Q.  Is  it 
your  opinion  she  is  of  sound  mind?    A.  Certainly. 

Examined  by  the  Comm issionbr. — Q.  Did  she  seem  to  be  under  the  impression 
of  being  taken  to  an  asylum?  Did  you  attempt  to  soothe  her?  A.  I  told  her  I 
did  not  think  there  was  much  probability  of  her  bdng  taken  to  an  asylum.  I  went 
as  &r  as  this,  I  said :  **  Etcu  if  the  commission  should  be  nn&TOuralHe^  there  is  not 
absolute  necemity;*'  but  she  immediately  said—"  That  wiU  be  equally  fttal,  giying 
ay  property,  or  withholding  mr  property  as  I  think  right." 

Examined  by  the  Jcbt, — With  respect  to  the  stxmngling^  you  say  that  idea  has 
gone  from  her  mind  entirely  ?  A.  I  thought  so. — Q.  Did  yon  take  any  opportunity 
of  expressing  to  her  that  it  might  have  been  orer-affeetion?  A.  I  did  not  put  it 
sow  —  Q.  Did  you  say.  As  it  is  a  mistake,  perhaps  yon  wiUhaTe  a  more  kind  feeling 
towards  her  daughter?    A.  No. 

Mr.  Jaxxs.— The  great  otject  was  to  hear  her  state  her  Tiews  ?    A.  Exactly. 

A  Juryman. — This  lady  is  very  mnch  affected  with  naralysis,  is  she  not?  A. 
I  should  say  she  is  Tery  much  out  of  health  indeed.  —  Q^  Is  thsore  any  fear  of  her 
being  seised  snddeoly  with  apoplexy  ?  A.  I  thuik  there  is. — Q.  Do  tou  think  the 
way  she  has  been  treated  now,  being  in  the  habit  of  taking  wine  and  brandy,  and 
other  stimulants— <lo  you  not  think,  by  being  under  that  treatment,  it  is  Tery  likely 
to  brin^  on  apoplexy  very  suddenly,  and  cause  sudden  death  ?  A.  My  visit  woold 
not  justiiy  me  in  forming  any  opinion.  She  was  not  under  the  influence  of  anything 
at  the  time  when  I  saw  her  yesterdays  but  I  should  think,  from  the  flabby  con- 
dition of  her  flesh,  without  the  moderate  use  of  stimulants,  she  would  sink  and  die. 
—  Q.  You  think  of  the  two  eyils,  they  choose  the  least?  A.  I  do  not  think  lam 
called  on  to  speak  to  that  alternatiTe.  —  Q.  Did  she  know  yon  were  coming?  A.  I 
think  Dr.  Hale  told  her,  but  it  could  haidly  haTe  been  a  minute  or  two  before. — 
Q.  In  your  opinion,  may  a  person  under  strong  delusions,  and  haTmg  made  un- 
founded statements — ^is  such  a  person,  knowing  she  would  be  nnder  the  examina- 
tion of  a  jury,  capable  of  being  tutored  to  conceal  her  delusion,  and  qualify  any 
statements  she  may  have  made?  A.  I  think  she  was  totally  IncapaUe  of  that  kind 
of  delusion ;  but  if  so,  it  was  an  insane  delusion. 

The  CoHMiBSiONEB. — After  a  certain  tioM?  A.  I  should  say,  after  it  has  e^a- 
blished  itself  in  the  mind.  After  an  insane  delusion  has  estabudied  itsdf  in  the 
mind,  I  think  you  could  not  tutor  such  a  patient  to  reeeiTO  saiUy  the  Tisits  of  any- 
body. —  Q.  Yon  could  tutor  her  for  a  time,  a  Tery  short  time?  A«  I  doubt  it  — 
Q.  It  would  not  be  a  permanent  delusion?  A.  No.  —  Q.  Did  you  erer  see  a  patient 
with  delusions,  when  you  did  not  discover  them  for  some  time.  A.  I  huTe  never 
seen  a  patient  with  an  insane  delusion,  where,  if  yon  approached  or  alluded  to  that 
ddusion,  tutor  him  as  you  may,  you  could  get  away  firom  him  the  effect  of  that 
delusion. 

A  JcBTMAN.— Do  yon  think  if  she  thought  it  was  affBtftion  on  tiie  nart  of  her 
daughter,  when  she  hung  about  her  neck,  it  would  alter  her  mind  ?  A.  Not  now— 
I  think  her  feeling  is  too  deeply  rooted.  —  Q.  If  she  thought  it  was  affection,  it 
would  not  alter  her?  A.  Well,  my  opinion  is  not  worth  mnch  on  that  point.  In 
conversation  with  Mrs.  Oumming^  her  mind  seemed  so  thoroo^y  made  vf,  that 
nothing  I  think  could  alter  it  very  mooL 
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Another  Justmam. — Bat  her  miDd  oonld  not  haye  been  thorongbly  made  wp 
irhen  she  stated  she  was  mistaken. —  A.  I  do  not  think,  in  reference  to  that 
ahsolnte,  single,  isolated  transaction  of  the  strangling,  Mrs.  Comming's  mind  rests 
upon  that  omy — she  related  to  me  a  long  series  of  circnmstances.  —  Q.  B«t  oa 
that  point  alone  she  stated  to  yon,  though  she  apprehended  she  was  about  Id  be 
strangled  at  that  moment,  she  had  since  foond  she  was  mistaken  abont  it  —  A.  I 
think  that  impression  is  removed.  —  Q.  And  yon  think  that  there  is  no  eanee  of 
anmity  now  ?  A.  Not  at  all ;  I  do  not  think  it  has  anything  to  do  with  tba 
enmity. 

The  CoMMisazoNBB. — It  rests  on  the  other  oondnet  which  she  mentioned? 
A.  Decidedly;  and  she  made  a  Tcry  marked  distinction  herself. — Q.  Yon  did 
not  endeayoor  to  convince  her  the  issainff  of  a  Commission  of  Lunacy  was  nol  a 
bad  act  on  the  part  of  any  one  ?  A.  I  think  if  I  had,  I  should  have  had  seme 
difficulty^  to  oouTince  her ;  she  told  me  it  had  cost  three  or  four  thousand  pooads. 
•— Q.  Did  you  endeavour  to  couTince  her  it  was  for  her  own  benefit.  Ton  do  not 
consider  a  Commission  of  Lunacy  a  diabolical  act?  A.  Not  an  unmitigated  cnL 
—  Q.  Then  1  suppose  yon  woald  say  it  is  for  good?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  Did  yo« 
endeavour  to  convince  her  mind  there  was  no  evil — ^that  it  was  an  attempt  to  mid 
out  whether  she  was  of  right  mind  or  not— not  for  her  injary,  but  for  her  benefit? 
A.  I  think  I  shoold  have  been  convinced  of  that  myself  which  I  was  not— 
Q.  It  is  not  an  evil  of  the  daughters  commencing  the  Commission  of  Lunaeyt 
unless  it  is  proved  to  be  one?  A.  Exactly.  —  Q.  Not  having  been  proved  to  be 
one,  yet  did  you  attempt  to  satisfy  her  miod  upon  it  ?  A.  Not  at  all.— -Q.  Didyaa 
find  out  how  recently  she  had  found  out  she  was  mistaken  abont  the  strangiiagF 
A.  No,  I  did  not ;  it  seemed  to  have  passed  from  her  mind  entirely,  she  omj 
referred  to  it  as  a  past  circumstance.  —  Q.  You  were  not  aware  she  had  very 
recently  adverted  to  it?  A.  Yes;  I  alluded  to  these  three  great  delosions  I  had 
heard,  and  she  treated  them  all  as  past  things,  and  smiled  about  Uiem,  and  said  that 
upon  this  the  commission  was  founded  of  coarse;  she  said  a  great  deal  more  than  I 
can  detail  now. 

John  CowMjf,  Etq.f  M,D,,  examined  by  Mr.  Jakss. — ^You  have  devoted  much 
of  your  attention  to  the  study  of  mental  disease?  A.  I  have. — Q.  Yon  are 
physician  of  the  asylum  at  Hanwell,  and  have  also  establishments  under  year 
care?  A.  Yes.  — Q.  When  did  yo«  first  see  this  lad^?  A.  I  first  saw  her 
in  September  1846.  Q.  At  the  time  of  the  last  Commisnon.  —  A.  At  the  time 
of  the  last  Commission  I  saw  her  at  York  House.  —  Q.  Did  you  examine  her 
then  ?  A  I  had  an  interview  of  two  hours  with  her,  on  the  6th  of  December,  and 
a  second  ioterview  on  the  18th.  —  Q.  I  believe  you  were  prepared  on  that  occasion, 
had  the  casegone  on,  to  have  given  ^rour  evidence  on  her  behalf?  A.  I  was  prepared 
to  do  so.  —  (^  From  the  examination  you  made  of  her  yon  were  then  prepared 
to  have  given  your  evidence  on  her  behalf;  I  presume  I  am  justified  in  stating 
you  were  of  opinion  she  was  not  of  unsound  miod  at  that  time  ?  A  I  was^  oi 
opinion  that  she  was  not  of  unsound  mind.  —  Q.  When  did  you  see  her  sgainf 
A  I  saw  her  when  the  Commission  was  resumed,  after  its  a<yournment  at  the 
Horns  Tavern,  on  the  aist  and  2Snd  of  September.  —  Q.  From  all  you  saw  of  her 
at  that  time,  the  examination  yon  made  of  her,  the  opportunity  yon  had 
of  seeing  her,  were  you  prepared  to  have  given  your  evidence  then  that 
she  was  not  of  unsound  mind?  A.  Quite  so.  —  Q.  When  did  you  see  her  again, 
with  reference  to  these  proceedings?  On  Monday,  December  1st,  1851.-— 
Q.  Yon  have  heard,  I  presume,  that  she  has  been  seen  by  a  gieat  many 
medical  men,  and  submitted  to  a  great  many  examinations,  in  the  course  of 
the  investigation ;  now,  if  these  alleged  delusions  existed  in  her  mind,  could  sha 
be  tutored  so  as  in  any  way  to  conoeal  them  ?  A  I  think  it  quite  impossible  that 
she  could ;  many  patients  will  conceal  their  delusions,  that  is,  they  will  not  spon- 
taneously avow  them ;  they  will  learn  to  do  that;  but  if  you  examine  and  touch 
on  the  delusion,  with  a  little  care  and  patience,  one  never  fails  to  bring  it  ovt  ~^ 
Q.  And  you  have  heard  tiie  gentlemen  who  have  gone  and  submitted  her  to 
examination  on  both  sides,  have  at  once  put  to  her  the  alleged  delosions,  and 
brought  the  mind  to  the  topic  ^tinotly?  A  I  believe,  repeatedly,  it  has  been 
done. «—  Q.  Assuming  the  existence  of  a  delusion  as  the  result  of  a  diseased  mind, 
and  the  mind  brought  to  the  topie,  if  it  is  the  result  of  disease,  it  is  not  manifieet 
at  once?    A  Perfectly  so.  —  Q.  So  that  if  yon  are  unaware  of  the  dehision  of  tha 
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MticBt  and  speak  in  an  boipHal,  or  elaawbcre,  and  do  not  toadi  on  the  partiealar 
ditwiBcd  ebord,  TOO  may  leare  that  penon  nndar  the  imprcirion  thai  ther  ara 
Mt  itttaae  f  A.  Undoabtedly.  —  Q.  Bat  if  70a  dotondi  upon  the  delntioB  70a  !»▼• 
ditooTered  the  diiease;  U  not  that  to?  A.  Ahnoet  inTariahlj,  I  thoold  laj. — 
Q.  Then  it  it  jonr  deeded  opinion  that  thli  lady  — ^I  ate  the  expreision  whieh 
hat  been  need  or  insinaated— oonld  not  hare  been  totored  ao  as  to  soppress  any 
endenoe  of  insanity  in  tliese  oonTenations?  A.  I  do  not  think  it  posnUe. — 
Q.  Yon  saw  her,  I  think  yon  were  saying,  npon  the  1st  of  Deeemhcr?  A.  Upon 
tiie  1st  of  December.  —  Q.I  will  not  take  yon  at  any  length  through  the  dates;  how 
often  haTe  yovL  seen  her  altogether?  A.  Eight  times,  indndinff  her  irteits  here» 
and  the  Tisits  when  I  attended  the  Jory  to  her  hoose.  — Q.  yfert  Toa  with  the 
Jary  on  both  ooeasions?  A.  On  both  oeeanons. — Q.  And  yon  heard  all  the 
antements  whioh  she  made  to  the  Jnry?  A.  Yes.— Q.  Yon  have,  yoantH 
esamined  her  mind  with  a  iriew  of  testing  it?  A.  I  baTO  done  ao.  —  Q.  Fre* 
ooently?  A.  Not  frequently.  —  Q.  How  often?  A.  On  the  sntjeet  of  the 
Motions,  not  frw^nently,  beoanse  I  was  not  aware  of  them  nntil  recoitly ;  when 
I  first  saw  her  some  of  those  delusions  did  not  exist,  etrenmstaneea  had  not 
oeenrred.— Q.  When  yon  saw  her  in  1846,  the  cirenmstanee  of  the  poison  and 
Dr.  Barnes  had  not  oocnrred?  A.  Na  —  Q.  And  I  believe  the  impression  she  is 
fldd  to  have  expressed  herself^  as  to  her  daughter  haTing  attempted  to  atraa^ 
Imr,  that  had  not  oceurred  in  1846?  A.  That  had  not  oocnrred.  —  Q.  HaTO  toa 
examined  her  upon  these  whieh  are  alleged  to  be  delusions,  the  arerrion  to  her 
children,  the  alleged  attempt  to  poison  tar,  and  the  strangling?  A.  I  haTa 
exammed  her  on  all  these  points.  —  Q.  With  reference  to  the  aver^on  for  her 
children,  what  does  she  sute  to  you  generally  upon  that  point?  A.  Her  state- 
ment now  is  quite  consistent  with  her  statement  m  1846.  She  considers  she  wai 
treated  with  great  harshness,  great  want  of  foeling ;  that  ahe  was  taken  nnnecea- 
aarily,  and  Tiolentlj,  to  a  lunatic  asylum.  In  1846  it  had  occurred  once,  and  now 
it  has  occurred  twice ;  and  this  in  addition  to  Tarions  little  cases  of  neglect,  which 
die  sometimes  alluded  to.  These  are  assigned  as  reasons  for  beliermg  tiiat  her 
ciiildren  haTO  no  aflSection  for  Iwr,  and  the  things  which  seem  to  hare  afienaled 
her  affections  from  theuL  —  Q.  Am  I  right,  do  you  agree  with  other  jpsntlenMOt 
who  have  giyen  their  opinion,  that  an  arersion  to  children  enterluaed  mora 
strongly  by  one  mind  thain  another,  if  there  exists  some  foundation  for  it,  is  it 
a  delusion,  or  an  intensi^  of  feeling?  A.  Merdy  an  intensity  of  feeling.  —  Q.  Is 
it  a  delusion  at  all  as  the  test  or  as  the  creation  of  a  diseased  mind.  Imean  the 
strength  of  the  aversion?  A.  Not  where  it  is  founded  00  any  real  cause.—  Q.  With 
xaferenoe  to  the  poisoning,  when  you  haTC  put  to  her  that  which  is  aileMd  to  be 
her  delusion,  has  she  stated  to  yon  the  fr^ti  always  firom  whieh  she  denred  that 
impression?  A.  She  has  alhided  to  them  repeatedly;  her  faBpreasioB  being  tliat 
tlie  object  hss  been  for  a  long  time  to  get  possession  of  her  money;  and  now  they 
would  be  glad  if  her  life  were  saerifioed  that  the  same  end  might  be  aeeon- 
jdished.  These  expressions  are  frequently  used  by  her.  —  Q.  Now,  the  strangliag  ? 
A.  With  respect  to  the  Strangling,  she  has  giren  a  Tery  simple  account  of  it;  that 
when  her  daughter  had  not  seen  her  for  some  time,  wnen  they  were  not  on  good 
terms,  her  daughter  suddenly  rushed  np*stairs,  tlirew  her  arms  about  her  neck, 
with  a  violent  expression  of  feeling,  and  that  it  agitated  and  alarmed  her,  and 
fliat  she  thought  her  daughter  intended  to  injure  or  strangle  her.  But  the  idea 
appears  to  have  entirely  gone  away  from  her  mind  as  a  mere  erroneons  imprsssion 
at  the  time.  —  Q.  Do  yon  find  either  of  those  delusions  existing  or  haaating  the 
mind  now  ?  A.  Not  at  all.  —  Q.  And  b  not  that  one  of  the  tests  of  delnsioB  of  an 
insane  mirid,  that  it  haunts  the  mind  and  inflnenees  their  actions  ?  A.  Certainly. 
— Q.  And  you  find  neither  of  them  ?  A.  I  believe  neither  of  Aem  exist — Q.  The 
aversion  to  her  children  is  not  an  aversion.  It  hi  an  intenrity  of  feeling?  A.  An 
intensity  of  feeling ;  and  the  eireumstances  which  are  luiowa  to  have  taken  place 
are  in  m^  mind  sufficient  to  account  for  it  —  Q.  Do  yon  agree  with  Dr.  Ashwell  in 
tibe  opinion  he  gave,  that  they  are  rather  historical  impressions  than  present 
delusions  hsuntiog  the  mind  ?  A.  Entirely.  •—  Q.  I  believe  yon  have  taken  great 
pains  with  this  case,  and  given  great  attention  to  it?  A.  I  have  taken  moeh  pafau 
both  in  1846  and  on  recent  occasions.  —  Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  she  is  of  sound 
or  unsound  mind  ?  A.  I  consider  her  of  sound  mind.  —  Q.  Do  yon  give  a  deeided 
opinion?    A.  A  decided  opbkm.    I  never  diseovered  in  iMrsay  Insohennce^  or 
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any  symptom  of  a  disordered  nnderstandinff.  —  Q.  Perhaps  you  will  alloir  me  to 
ask  these  questions: — You  are  a  physician  of  the  Han  well  Asylnm ;  if  she  were  in 
the  Uanwell  Asylnm,  would  yon  retain  her  in  that  asylum  as  a  patient  of  unsonnd 
mind?  A.  Certainly  not ;  I  should  recommend  her  for  discharge.  — -.Q.  That  it 
a  public  institution  of  which  yon  are  the  public  officer?    A.  Tes. 

Gross-examined  by  Sir.  F.  Thssiobb. — You  have  a  priyate  asylum  of  yo«r 
own ?  A.  I  have.  —  Q.  What  is  that ?  A.  Where  I  li?e,  on  a  very  small  seale; 
I  take  a  few  patients  at  my  own  house.  —  Q.  How  many  ?  A.  Five  or  six  ;  neyer 
more.  —  Q.  That  is,  of  course,  under  the  control  of  the  Commissioners  of  Lunacy. 
A.  Entirely.  I  ought  to  state,  that  I  am  partly  proprietor  of  another,  where  there 
are  about  twenty  receiyed.  —  Q.  Where  is  that?  A.  At  the  village  of  Hay  ward 
End.  —  Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  "  that  all  well  conducted  asylums  have  now  become 
places  of  protection,  abounding  in  the  means  of  diyert'mg  the  thoughts  and  calming 
morbid  excitement,  and  soothing  the  depressed,  and  rousing  the  apathetic,  and 
restraining  the  lower  propensities  of  the  insane,  and  restoring  the  control  of  reason  ?** 
A.  All  well  conducted  tuylums,  —  Q.  There  are  asylums  under  the  control  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Lunacy?  A.  Yes;  nearly  all;  there  are  one  or  two  exeep- 
tions — Bedlam  is  one.  —  Q.  Is  it  your  opinion,  that  if  there  is  something  in  the 
character  of  a  party's  mind,  it  is  not  only  the  dangerons  lunatic  who  requires  to  be 
placed  in  an  asylnm,  but  the  rule  for  safe  general  guidance  must  have  a  wider 
extent  ?  A.  Certainly.  —  Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  "  that  if  there  is  something  in  the 
character  of  a  party's  mind  which  renders  him  unable  to  take  care  of  himself  and 
his  property,  or  which  is  incompatible  with  his  personal  safety,  or  that  of  others,  or 
with  the  security  of  his  property,  or  that  of  others,  or  with  his  own  comfort  or  well 
doing,  if  left  to  himself  unprotected,  that  he  ought  to  be  carefully  watched  after  in 
a  lunatic  asylum  ?"    A.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  James. — Do  you  put  the  pamphlet  in  ? 

Sir  F.  Thesioeb. — No. 

Mr.  Jambs. — I  should  like  to  see  it. 

Sir  F.  Thesioeb. — I  am  reading  now  from  a  pamphlet  which  yon  did  me  the 
honour  to  send  me,  and  for  which  I  return  yon  my  thanks,  in  which,  with  reference 
to  the  Agapemone  case,  yon  found  fiiult  with  the  opinion  of  the  Lord  Chief  Baron, 
as  to  the  ground  of  there  being  no  right  to  confine  lunatics,  except  those  dangerous 
to  themseTves  or  to  others.  —  Q.  I  think  you  state  that  nothing  is  more  clear  or 
certain,  that  that  interference  is  not  only  justifiable  but  absolutely  necessary  in  a 
great  many  cases,  in  which  neither  the  person  of  the  lunatic  nor  tliat  of  others  is  in 
any  way  endangered  by  his  malady  ?  A.  Yes  ;  undoubtedly.  —  Q.  **  Is  it  your 
opmion  that  there  are  many  forms  of  unsonnd  mind,  which,  although  for  a  long 
time  unattended  with  actual  danger  to  the  lunatic  or  others,  lead  to  consequences 
so  intolerable,  that  an  asylnm  must  be  resorted  to  relief?''  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  And 
amongst  others,  are  there  delusions  as  to  property,  as  to  money  owing  or  with* 
held ;  is  that  your  opinion  ?    A.  Yes. 

A  JuBYBiAN. — If  it  is  eyidence,  will  yon  haye  the  goodness  to  mark  the  passages  ? 

Sir.  F.  Thesioeb. — ^I  have  marked  them. 

A  JuBTMAN. — They  are  the  settled  opinion  of  Dr.  Conolly,  on  oath  I  take  it  ? 

Sir  F.  Thesioeb.— Just  so.    I  do  not  put  it  in. 

The  Witness. — Of  course  I  answer  me  question  in  the  shortest  manner,  to 
save  your  time ;  but  it  would  be  very  easy  to  illustrate  almost  all  these  by  hypo- 
theticiEd  cases. 

Sir  F.  Thesioeb. — But  I  want  to  haye  on  oath,  your  opinion  now;  that  being 
your  opinion,  will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  this — **  whether  there  are  not  a  large 
number  of  patients  who  are  properly  confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum  (I*  will  take 
Hanwell,  as  an  instance)  who  would  be  able  to  execute  a  deed,  to  count  the  money 
which  they  receiyed,  to  work  out  simple  rules  of  arithmetic  and  to  conduct  them- 
seWes  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  even  a  professional  person  to  belieye  that  they  were 
of  sound  mind  as  regards  those  acts  ?"  A.  No  doubt  there  are  many  persons  who 
are  deranged  who  are  still  capable  of  certain  exercises  of  intellect,  those  which 
you  have  mentioned.  —  Q.  Haye  you  found  from  your  experience,  that  per- 
sons who  have  been  in  confinement  in  lunatic  asylums,  haye  been  able  to  give 
a  reasonable  account  of  the  grounds  upon  which  they  haye  been  placed  in 
confinement?  A.  Very  often.  —  Q.  But  you  haye  found  those  instances 
occurring  in  the  course  of  your  experience  ?    A.  Yes ;  certainly.  —  Q.  Haye  you 
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fbond  that  there  are  maa^  persons  who  really  oondoet  tfaemselTefl  with  propriety 
whenthey  are  under  the  eootrol  and  discipline  of  an  asjrlom?  A.  There  are  many 
soeh.  —  Q.  Did  you  eonTersa  with  this  lady  opon  the  snljeet  of  her  proper^  at 
all?  A.  In  the  first  interriew  which  I  had  with  her  at  York  Honse^  in  September* 
1846.  —  Q.  Did  yon,  upon  these  last  occasions  in  December,  and  the  other  periods 
when  yon  haTe  seen  her,  conyerse  with  her  aboat  her  property?  A.  I  haTe  not 
iaid  a  great  deal  aboat  h^r  property,  bat  I  haye  asked  her,  and  reminded  her  that 
•he  was  aooased  of  liying  beyond  her  income,  that  that  was  one  of  the  things  alleged 
•gainst  her.  —  Q.  Did  yoa  tell  her  she  was  aecosed  of  Uyinff  beyond  her  income  ? 
A.  That  she  was  accused  of  spending  more  money  than  die  ooald  aflbrd ;  I  did 
not  aa^  accused,  but  that  that  was  one  of  the  all^ationa  against  her,  because  these 
•Uegauons  were  the  subject  of  eyery  constant  conyersation  on  her  purt  and  mine.— 
Q  Did  you  put  it  to  her  in  that  wa^  ?  Do  not  suppose  that  I  am  Imputing  any- 
thing improper  to  you  ;  I  haye  too  high  a  respect  far  jrour  character  and  station, 
bat  I  want  to  know  (for  it  is  important  to  know)  how  you  put  yoar  questions.  Did 
you  say  she  was  accused  of  liymg  beyond  her  means?  A.  I  will  not  say  that  I 
vaed  the  word  **  accused,'*  but  I  certainly  said  that  was  one  of  the  things  alleKcd 
•gainst  her.  —  Q.  What  ^d  she  say  about  that?  A.  She  did  not  say  a  freat  ami 
•bout  that,  certainly;  she  neither  denied  nor  ayowed  it ;  die  said,  they  said  a  great 
many  things  about  her.  —  Q.  I  beg  pardon  for  fiwtening  upon  an  expresnon,  but 
you  said,  she  did  not  say  a  great  deal  about  it  herself,  u  some  other  person  had  ? 
A.  Na  —  Q.  Did  you  ask  her  the  particulars  of  her  property,  and  what  she  had  done 
with  it?  A.  No,  I  did  not  —  Q.  Did  you^ask  her  anything  about  her  wUl? 
A.  No. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Jambs. — Ton  haye  done  me  the  honoor  to  make  me  a 
present  of  this  book  ;  this  appears  to  be  a  pamphlet  which  was  elicited  from  you  ? 

The  CoMMisaioNSB. — Are  you  going  to  put  that  pamphlet  in? 

Mr.  James. — If  a  portion  of  the  pamphlet  be  read  to  the  jury,  the  flurer  way  is 
to  let  them  haye  the  whole. 

Sir  F.  Thesioer. — I  merely  asked  Dr.  ConoUy  questions  fhmi  his  pamphlet  in 
order  to  get  his  answer  on  oath. 

.  Mr.  James. — Very  well,  then  I  can  do  the  same  thing. — Is  there  anything  in 
this  pamphlet  at  all  at  yariance  with  the  opinion  which  you  haye  expressed  with 
reference  to  Mrs.  Cumming's  soundness  of  mind  ?  A.  I  belie?e  not  one  word. — 
Q.  Is  there  anything  in  it  which  is  in  any  way  at  yariance  with  the  result  of  your 
examination,  and  with  what  I  need  hardly  describe  as  being  your  conscientious 
opinion  as  to  the  sanity  of  her  mind  ?  A.  Nothing.  There  is  nothing  at  yariance 
with  it  —  Q.  I  belieye  that  this  pamphlet  was  elicited  flxim  you  in  consequence  of 
the  Lord  Chief  Baron  laying  it  down  that  people  ought  not  to  be  confined  in  a 
lanatic  asylum  unless  they  were  dangeroos  to  thonsdyes  and  others  ?  A.  Tes.  — 
Q.  I  will  read  the  paragraph.  '*  In  Uie  report  of  a  reeent  trial,"  ftc.  (reads  the 
passage.)  I  belieye  that  your  pam|^let  was  written  to  contest  the  proposition  that 
persons  ought  not  to  be  put  m  lunatic  asylums  unless  they  were  dangerous  to 
themseWes  and  others  ?  A.  Tes ;  that  was  we  origin  of  the  pamphlet  —  Q.  I  will 
assume  a  lunatic  asylum  a  palace,  and  that  eyery  person  in  it  is  waited  npon  by  six 
ftotmen — is  it  the  comfort  of  a  lunatic  asylum  which  oucht  to  influence  a  medical 
man  in  giying  his  opinion  on  the  sanity  or  insanity  of  the  patient  ?  A.  No. — 
Q.  Ton  state  here  that  well  regulated  asylums  are  yery  I^oper  receptacles  for  many 
persons  of  unsound  mind  ?  A.  No  doubt  of  it  —  Q.  ^'Vould  you  put,  or  adyise 
the  putting,  any  person  of  sound  mind,  but  of  feeble  memory,  into  the  yery  best  regu- 
lated asylum  ?  A.  No.  —  Q.  Or  haye  you  in  this  pamphlet  suggested  such  a  thing  ? 
A.  No. 

Sir  F.  THEsiOEa. — Do  not  let  it  be  supposed  that  I  haye  attributed  any  surah 
intention  to  Dr.  ConoUy. 

Mr.  Jambs. — ^Tou  ha^e  been  asked,  if  in  an  asylum  there  are  many  people  who 
might  execute  a  deed;  there  are  many  persons  who  are  sane  on  some  points,  but 
with  clear  delosions  upon  others?  A.  Many. —  Q.  And  are  their  actions  sane,  or 
their  actions  those  of  sane  people,  unless  the  existing  ddusion  in  some  way  or  other 
interferes?  A.  There  are  many  persons  precisely  of  that  description.  —  Q.  But 
in  those  cases  do  you  find  the  existing  aelusion  haunting  the  mind  upon  some 
point  ?  A.  In  a  good  number  of  cases  the  delusion  haunts  the  mind ;  bat  I  need 
not  say  there  art  many  eases  of  insanity  in  wlueh  there  k  bo  ddnskm.  —  Q^  Do 
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you  give  a  decided  opinion  as  to  the  sanity  of  iin^  ^y?  A.  A  Tery  decided 
opinion.  I  always  had  the  same  opinion  from  the  fintinterriew ;  and  eTery  inler- 
"view  I  haye  had  with  her  has  confirmed  that  opinion.—-  Q.  Yon  have  heen  asked  if 
yon  examined  her  and  pnt  questions  as  to  her  property ;  did  you  hear  all  the  qnestisM 
which  the  Commissioner  and  the  Jury  thought  proper  to  put  to  her  with  i^fereoee 
to  her  property?  A.  I  heard  those  questions.  —  Q.  I  presume  there  is  a  broad 
distinction  between  the  partial  failure  of  memory,  and  insanity  ?  A.  Quite  so;  it 
appears  to  me,  that  ^e  state  of  Mrs.  Cumming's  mind  at  present  in  relation  to  thit 
particular  subject  is  this,  that  she  could  understand  any  single  or  plain  propodtka 
relating  to  any  part  of  hW  property.  —  Q.  I  think  yon  were  saying  on  my  pnttiag 
the  question,  which  was  ol^ected  to  by  my  friend,  Sir  F.  Thesiger,  that  there  is  a 
broad  distinction  between  feebleness  of  memory,  or  partial  £ulnre  of  memory,  aid 
insanity?  A.  Qoite  so.  —  Q.  Have  you  found  many  persons  in  your  experience, 
who,  although  they  have  a  failure  of  memory  as  to  their  property,  are  of  loiiiid 
disposing  mind  and  judgment  when  that  property  is  pat  before  them  and  brought 
to  Uieir  attention  ?  A.  I  am  sure  that  that  is  the  case  with  a  great  many  person^ 
particularly  at  the  time  (tf  life  which  Mrs.  Camming  has  attained.  —  {^.  And  is 
there  not  a  broad  distinction  between  a  person  haying  a  delusion  that  he  is  pos- 
sessed of  a  very  large  sum  of  money  which  he  is  not,  and  a  fistilure  of  memory  with 
reference  to  property  of  which  they  are  really  possessed?  A.  A  Tery  broad  dis- 
tinction. 

The  Commissioner The  way  in  which  a  person  manages  property  may  be  a 

test  of  sanity  or  insanity  ?  A.  Xes,  it  may  be  a  test. — Q.  Is  it  not  sometimes  a 
test?  A.  There  are  such  varioas  shades — it  may  be  a  test  of  soundness  aad 
accuracy  of  judgment,  without  actual  derangement  of  mind.  —  Q.  Do  you  know, 
without  referring  precisely  to  what  took  place,  how  this  lady  has  managed  hff 
property  ?  A.  No;  I  have  no  information  upon  that  subject,  except  what  I  haye 
heard  in  court.  —  Q.  I  am  not  going  to  ask  you  for  a  definition  of  delusion,  but  I 
will  ask  you  this: — A.B.  has  a  reason  for  believing  that  an  attempt  is  made  10 
murder  him — that  belief  upon  his  mind  is  a  delusion  ? 

Mr.  Jambs. — No;  if  he  has  reason  for  believing  it,  it  cannot  be  adelusioiK 

The  CoMMissiQNEB. — That  is  not  a  delusion — it  is  an  existing  fact?  A.  Yes. 
—  Q.  That  is  not  insanity  ?  A.  No.  —  Q.  Insanity  is  one  thing,  but  a  delasioii  is 
not  insanity,  it  is  only  a  test  of  it  ?  A.  Delusion  often,  I  suppose,  may  be  called  a 
mere  error  of  judgment,  but  a  distinct  delusion  is  a  thing  so  very  different  that  there 
can  be  no  mistaking  it ;  for  instance,  I  would  say  that  at  Hanwell  I  have  a  number 
of  persons,  poor  people,  who  imagine  that  they  are  going  to  be  married  to  tha 
Queen — that  they  are  to  be  raised  to  the  highest  rank  in  Uie  peerage  to-morrow; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  excellent  persons  who  think  they  have  been  guilty 
of  distinct  crimes,  which  will  be  published  in  the  Times  newspaper  to-morroir.— 
Q.  Suppose  a  person  has  an  idea  that  he  is  goin^  to  be  married  to  the  Queen,  aad 
that  he  has  some  ground  for  such  a  belief,  that  is  not  a  delusion ;  but  suppose  the 
mind  is  altogether  divested  of  that  impression  at  a  particular  period,  but  that  a  year 
or  two  afterwards  the  mind  reverts  to  the  same  impression  without  any  fVesh 
justifying  cause,  is  that  any  test  ?  A.  I  should  say  there  was  disease  of  the  mind 
there.  —  Q  You  must  account  for  that  I  am  afraid  in  one  of  two  ways ;  either  that 
the  mind  was  never,  in  fact,  divested  of  the  original  impression,  or  else  that  there 
must  be  something  like  a  disease ;  am  I  right  in  that  ?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  If  a  gentle* 
man  has  an  impression  that  he  is  going  to  marr^  the  Qaeen,  from  having  received 
an  anonymous  letter,  or  something  of  that  kind,  that  is  intelligible,  and  it  is  no 
delusion ;  but  it  is  no  test  of  insanity  ;  if,  on  the  other  band,  he  is  perfectly  satisfied 
that  that  was  altogether  nonsense,  and  then  the  miud  having  got  into  that  state 
without  any  cause  arising  whatever,  the  mind  reverts  back  to  the  original  im- 
pression, would  you  say  that  is  a  test  of  insanity  ?    A.  I  should  suspect  it  certainly. 

A  JuBTMAN  (to  the  witness).— Q  You  have  spoken  of  Mrs.  Cumming's  intensity 
of  feeling  ;  does  that  not  generally  exist  in  an  unsound  mind  ?  A.  Intensity  oi 
feeling,  of  course,  according  to  the  disposition  of  every  individual,  and  there  is  no 
particular  mark  or  line  which  you  can  draw  ;  you  must  take  a  number  of  circum- 
stances into  consideration.  —  Q.  It  does  not  always  exist?  A.  It  does  not  exist  in 
the  same  degree ;  but  where  it  exiNts  on  certain  facts  we  do  not  look  on  that  as 
insanity,  but  as  an  excess  of  feeling,  or  perhaps  an  iil-govemed  feeling,  according 
to  circumstances.— Q  Do  you  thinks  from  what  you  know  of  this  iady,  taking  day 
after  day  liquors  and  wine,  and  things  of  that  description,  potent  drinks  that  woula 
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cause  at  times  a  temporary  derangement  of  intellect  ?  A.  I  think  it  would  cause  a 
great  variety  of  manner  and  mode  of  talking,  and  aggravate  any  eccentricity  of 
diaposition  so  as  to  accoant  for  some  peculiarities. — Q.  Do  you  think  that  at  times 
■be,  from  taking  these  potent  drinks,  is  under  temporary  derangement  of  intellect  ? 
A.  I  have  never  seen  her  so.  —  Q.  Nothing  like  delirium  tremens  ?  Al.  I  have 
never  seen  her  in  any  condition  approaching  to  that,  and  I  have  never  seen  her 
in  any  state  in  which  I  have  thought  her  under  the  inflnenoe  of  wine  or  spirits, 
sever. 

Forbes  Winshw^  Esq,  M.  2>.,  recalled,  examined  by  Mr.  Jaios.— Q.  lliere  was 
a  question  I  omitted  to  ask  you  last  evening ;  there  has  been  a  suggestion,  or  an 
insinuatioQ,  made  aboat  this  lady  being  tutored.  You  have  heard  the  number  of 
examinations  from  one  side  and  the  other,  to  which  this  old  lady  has  been  sub- 
jected ?  A.  Yes,  I  have —  Q.  And  you  have  heard,  perhaps,  of  the  medical  men 
going  with  the  knowledge  of  what  are  alleged  to  be  her  delusions,  and  putting 
them  distinctly  to  her,  and  hearing  her  answers  and  conversations  on  the  subject  ? 
A.  Yes.  —  Q.  I  will  use  the  expression  which  has  been  insinuated,  could  she  be 
tutored  to  conceal  her  delusions  on  these  examinations  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  she 
oould.  —  Q.  For  a  period  ?  A.  For  a  short  period.  I  do  not  think  in  Mrs.  Gum- 
ming*s  case,  she  could.  In  cases  of  diseased  mind,  if  you  refer  to  the  delusion,  or 
tom^  the  chord  that  is  diseased,  or  out  of  tune,  the  delusion  becomes  generally 
immediately  obvious. 

Sir  F.  Thesioer. — That  is  what  you  asked  Dr.  Winslow  yesterday. 

Mr.  James.— I  was  told,  and  was  surprised  to  hear,  that  there  had  been  some 
insinuations  made,  that  this  lady  had  been  tutored  to  undergo  these  examinations. 

Sir  F.  Thesioer. — No.  The  question  was  put  to  Sir  Alexander  Morison  many 
days  ago,  whether  she  was  not  a  person  who  was  capable  of  being  tutored  to  undergo 
the  examination.  1  do  not  know  why  my  friend  should  again  call  T>t,  Winslow 
for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Jambs. — I  have  a  right  to  recall  the  witness. 

Sir  F.  Thesioer. — I  beg  pardoo,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  right ;  whenever  it  in 
done  it  is  always  with  the  permission  of  the  Judge,  who  allows  it,  or  not,  as  he 
thinks  right. 

A  Juryman. — I  do  not  put  it  that  Mrs.  Cumming  had  been  tutored.  I  asked, 
whether  a  person  might  be  tutored. 

Mr.  James. — It  was  not  ^ur  question,  sir,  but  the  evidence  given  by  Dr.  Diamond 
and  Dr.  Davey,  led  to  an  msinuation,  that  she  had  been  tutored  in  some  way.  -— 
Q.  Now  I  ask  you,  notwithstanding  what  a  clairvoyant  doctor  may  have  said  upon 
the  matter,  in  your  opioion  could  she  be  tutored  to  conceal  her  answers  under  any 
tutorage  ?  A.  It  is  quite  impossible ;  in  Mrs.  Cumming's  case  it  would  be  impoe* 
aible  ;  there  are  some  cases  where  the  lunacy  on  careful  examination  is  not  very 
apparent,  but  if  the  party  examining  has  a  key  to  the  aberration,  and  touches  upon 
the  delusion,  that  must  eventually  become  apparent. 

The  Commissioner. — Q.  Supposing  a  man  has  reason  to  believe,  from  an  anony- 
mous letter,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  that  he  is  going  to  be  married  to  the  Queen, 
that  is  not  a  delusion,  that  is  not  a  test  of  insanity?  A.  Not  taken  by  itself. — 
Q.  Supposing  a  mind  entirely  gets  rid  of  that  belief  for  a  considerable  period,  and 
the  mind  afterwards,  without  any  new  or  fresh  facts  arising,  reverts  back  to  the 
same  belief ;  in  that  case,  should  you  say  that  mind  is  perfectly  sane  ?  A.  I  should  not 
say  that  it  would  be  an  infallible  test  of  insanity ;  it  might  excite  a  reasonable  suspi- 
cion as  to  the  condition  of  a  person's  mind.  —  Q.  It  raises  some  suspicion  in  our  mind, 
nothing  beyond  that?  A.  No;  it  would  excite  suspicion.  —  Q.  But  you  would 
not  be  satisfied,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  with  one  delusion,  or  any  one  fhct,  pro- 
bably ?  A.  If  a  delusion  existed  in  the  right  acceptation  of  the  term,  one  delusion, 
and  It  was  clearly  the  result  of  a  diseased  eondition  of  mind,  I  should  have  no  hesi- 
tation whatever  in  saying  that  the  mind  entertaining  it  was  unsound.  —  Q.  You  mean 
that  one  delusion  of  a  strong  character  would  be  sufficient  evidence  to  lead  yon  to 
the  conclusion  that  that  man  was  of  unsound  mind  ?  Al.  I  do  not  confine  myself 
to  the  mere  strength  of  the  delusion.  Supposing,  for  instance,  a  person  imanned  his 
legs  to  be  made  of  glass,  and  under  that  diseased  impression  or  delusion,  is  careful 
how  he  moves  his  legs,  from  a  fear  that  he  might  break  the  brittle  article; 
that  would  be  a  delusion,  irrespective  altogether  of  its  strength,  degree,  or  infiu- 
ence  upon  the  conduct  of  the  person.  —  Q.  It  would  be  to  a  degree  a  symptom  of 
an  unsound  and  diseased  mind  ?    A.  It  is  not  a  question  of  degree  at  all ;  if  the 
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delosion  exists,  it  is  a  symptom  of  insanity.  —  Q.  The  delusion  is  only  evidence  o 

the  disease  of  the  mind  ?    A.  It  is  a  symptom  of  a  diseased  mind Q.  It  is  eTidence, 

the  same  as  if  a  man  had  no  intellectual  faculties  ;  it  is  not  the  disease,  hot  it  shows 
the  existence  of  the  disease  ?  A.  It  is  an  indication  of  a  certain  state  of  mind  to 
which  the  term  insanity  is  applied.  —  Q.  Yon  know  the  case  of  a  man  who  ftneied 
that  one  leg  was  his  own  and  the  other  Madame  Vestris's,  and  saying,  when  asked 
to  walk,  that  he  could  not  do  so,  for  thatreason ;  would  that  lead  yon  to  the  coadn- 
sion  that  he  was  of  unsound  mind?  A.  I  should  have  no  doubt  that  he  was  of 
unsound  mind  if  he  entertained  so  absurd  a  notion. 
Mr.  James. — That,  sir,  is  the  case  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Gumming. 

FIRST  EXAMINATION  OF  Mrs.  GUMMING  BY  THE  GOMMISSIONER. 

Januabt  13th,  1852. 

Q.  You  have  not  seen  so  many  people  for  a  long  time  ?  A.  Na  —  Q.  Bo  yon 
remember  seeing  me  in  the  year  1846 — it  is  some  time  ago?  A.  I  have  not  for- 
gotten you.  —  Q.  This  is  a  better  house  than  you  had  at  Belgrave-terraoe,  or 
street?  A.  Yes,  it  is.  —  Q.  We  went  and  saw  that  ?  A.  I  recollect  your  going  to 
see  it  I  requested  they  would  let  you  see  it. —  Q.  You  had  some  cats  there.  I 
do  not  remember  how  many  ?  A.  Yes,  I  had  cats.  —  Q.  I  think  yon  had  pigeons 
there  ?  A.  Yes,  I  had :  if  it  was  any  mark  of  insanity  to  keep  pigeons,  there  are  a 
good  many  people  who  would  be  taken  to  the  madhouse.  —  Q.  This  is  a  much 
more  comfortable  place  than  that  was,  as  far  as  I  can  judge?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  This 
is  your  own  house,  I  think?  A.  This  is  my  own  house.  —  Q.  You  bought  it? 
A.  Yes,  I  bought  it  —  Q.  And  the  adjoining  house?  A.  You  are  right.  —  Q.  Do 
you  know  what  you  gave  for  it?  A.  Yes,  I  do.  —  Q.  I  am  afraid  I  must  ask  you 
what  may  appear  to  be  an  impertinent  question  to  a  lady,  but  I  hope  yon  will  not 

be  offended  ?     A.  If  you  do  not  ask  me  too  many Q.  What  did  you  give  for  it  — 

do  you  remember  ?  A.  Do  you  mean  for  the  two  ?  —  Q.  Yes,  for  the  two.  A. 
Why,  I  gave  about  500L  —  Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  ground-rent  is  upon  either 
of  them :  you  know  that  to  the  person  who  owns  the  soil  you  pay  a  ground-rent — 
do  yon  know  what  it  is  ?  A.  I  could  not  pay  all  the  money  that  was  required  for 
it,  because  there  was  a  mortgage  of  it.  —  Q.  Were  you  to  pay  500/.  besides  the 
sum  that  was  mortgaged.  I  will  try  and  explain  to  you,  in  order  that  you  may  not 
misunderstand  me — you  think  yon  paid  500/.  for  it,  but  there  is  a  mortgage  ?  A. 
Yes,  there  is  a  mortgage.  —  Q.  Do  you  know  the  amount?  A.  Yes,  I  do. — 
Q.  How  much  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  authorised  exactly  to  expose  my  private 
affairs  in  that  way  :  do  not  deem  me  impertinent  to  you,  Mr.  Barlow.  —  Q.  No,  I 
will  not;  that  is  why  I  apologised  for  siskiog  you  the  question:  these  gentlemen 
are  on  their  oaths,  and  therefore  I  am  bound  to  ask  you  the  questions  which  are  sug- 
gested by  them.  You  would  rather  not  say  how  much  ?  A.  I  had  rather  not  — 
Q.  We  have  been  told  the  value  of  the  houses  with  the  mortgage — ^how  much  do  yon 
think  it  worth  with  the  mortgage.  You  were  to  give  500/.  for  it  ?  A.  Yes ;  there  are 
two  houses,  you  know ;  I  could  not  give  the  whole  amount — not  the  whole  value  of 
the  houses.  —  Q.  But  there  is  a  mortgage  ?  A.  There  is  a  mortgage.  —  Q.  You 
would  rather  not  ?  A.  Divulge  it  —  Q.  But  I  suppose  if  the  interest  were  not 
paid  on  the  mortgage  you  would  be  troubled  by  the  persons  to  whom  the  money  is 
owing  ?  A.  Bat  the  interest  /  paid.  —  Q.  By  whom  ?  A.  By  my  solicitor— by 
my  desire.  —  Q.  May  I  ask  the  amount  of  money — the  interest  that  is  paid?  A. 
Why,  I  consider,  Mr.  Barlow — 1  consider  it  is  a  private  affair,  and  as  I  am  perse- 
cuted so  much  about  my  property,  I  think  it  right  to  keep  those  affairs  in  my  own 
breast— do  not  deem  me  impertinent  in  giving  that  answer.  —  Q.  I  understand  you 
to  say  that  you  have  been  persecuted ;  what  makes  you  think  you  have  been  per- 
secuted— who  do  you  think  have  persecuted  you  about  your  property  ?  A.  My 
two  daughters.  —  Q.  Anybody  else?  A.  No,  not  now. —  Q.  You  mean  Mrs. 
luce  and  Mrs.  Hooper  ?  A.  And  Mrs.  Hooper :  they  have  most  grossly  persecuted 
me ;  wherever  I  go  to,  I  am  persecuted  by  them  the  moment  they  find  me  out  — 
Q.  In  what  way  do  they  persecute  you?  A.  By  coming  to  my  house  and  annoying 
me,  and  putting  me  in  the  position  I  am  placed  in  at  present  when  they  get  at  me. 
—  Q.  This  house  is  a  very  comfortable  one,  apparently?  A.  Yes,  but  I  am  not 
speaking  o£  the  house,  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  inquiry  that  is  taking  place  with 
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ngATd  to  my.  lanitj.  •—  Q.  You  meta  thej  topk  oat  t  oommlwion  in  1846?  A* 
Tm,  they  did.  —  Q.  Had  not  Mr.  Commiog  aomething  to  do  with  it  hefon? 
A.  Ah,  he  had— it  was  so  nominally— they  ndd  he  did  it  —  Q.  What  kind  of  p«aoa 
was  Mr.  Camming— did  yon  lite  qaietly  and  happily  tcwether?  A.  We  did.  — 
Q.  I  ask  you  the  question  at  the  sagge stion  of  yoar  own  mendi,  and  otbert— Wi0 
he  a  person  qniet,  and  of  good  temper— I  am  told  yoa  treated  him  with  khudneit 
iometimes,  and  sometimes  not?  A.  He  is  dead,  and  let  all  ftnltt  be  baried  wlA 
Urn.  —  Q.  I  beliere  roa  told  me  that  before?  A.  I  did.  —  Q.  Was  he  a  ft<M 
liTing  gentleman  with  ladies ;  do  yon  remember,  becanse  there  is  some  allegatioB 
tfKmt  his  narses?  A.  He  bad  some  rery  bad  narscs.  —  Q.  Are  yoa  qoite  safe  of 
fliat  lirom  yoar  own  personal  obsenration  ?  A.  Tes.  —  Q.  Did  Ton  erer  see  iC 
yvnuielf,  personally?  A.  I  did.  — Q.  Yoa  had  no  donbt  aboat  it  in  yoar  own 
mind  ?  A.  No,  becanse  I  had  ocalar  demonstration  of  it  —  Q.  I  do  not  Hke  to 
ask  yoa  about  that  more  minutely  ?  A.  I  conld  not  enter  into  it  Ibr  deeency'a 
aske— decency  would  not  allow  me.  —  Q.  But  it  was  of  that  kind  that  yon  reftr— it 
was  of  an  indecent  character?  A.  Yes;  decency  forbids  me  to  mentioii  it  — 
Q.  Was  that  shortly  before  he  died  that  yoa  refer  to?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  Daring  hie 
last  illness?  A.  I  was  not  with  him.  —  Q.  Was  it  shortly  belbre  yoa  went  away? 
Too  were  taken  away  some  little  time  belbre  he  died?  A.  Tes;  it  wu  shortly 
before  he  died.  —  Q.  Now,  this  mortgage  about  these  two  houses — yoa  do  not  know 
the  precise  amount — ^yondonotwish  to  tell  us  the  precise  amount?  A.  I  do  know 
it  certainly,  but  it  is  an  afRur  I  should  not  like  to  enter  inta — Q.  The  next  house 
voa  let  to  somebody?  A.  Yes,  it  is  let.— Q.  Do  yoa  know  what  rent  is  paid  for 
tt?  A.  Yes.— Q.  Have  you  received  it  yourself  ?  A.  I  huTe  seen  the  boose,  bol 
hare  nerer  been  all  o?er  it — Q.  Who  receives  the  rent  for  you?  A*  Mr.  Bobert 
Haynes.  —  Q.  How  lon^  ago  is  it  since  yoo  bought  these  nooses  ?  A.  I  do  not 
know.— Q.  I  do  not  thmk  we  haTe  been  told  that?  A.  It  is  now  seten  year* 
ago^Ithink.  —  Q.  Since  I  had  the  plearare  of  seeing  TOO  at  the  Horns?  A.  Oil, 
yes;  what  is  that  —  Q.  Do  you  remember  the  year.  I  saw  too  on  tlie  other  side 
of  the  wateiv-that  was  in  1846?  A.  Tes,  in  1846.  —  Q.  How  long  wu  it  after 
that  that  you  bongbt  it?  A.  A  good  bit  — Q.  Has  tliat  adjoining  house  been  let 
erer  since?  A.  Yes,  to  the  same  ladies  who  took  it  — <J^  Have  they  erer  paid 
yoo  the  rent  yourself ?  A.  No;  I  nerer  demanded  it  of  them. — Q.  Wlioia  it 
paid  to?  A.  Mr.  Robert  Haynes.— Q.  And  he  can  tell  OS  all  aboot  it?  A.  He 
can  tell  you  all  about  it  —  Q.  Etas  he  erer  sent  yoo  an  accoont  of  his  receipta  for 
it?  A.  Yes;  he  has  given  me  an  accoont  of  it  —  Q.  From  time  to  time?  A« 
Tes,  from  time  to  time.  —  Q.  Do  you  know  wliat  the  rent  is?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  What 
is  the  amount  of  it  ?  A.  Yes;  the  amount  of  the  rent  yesriy.  —  Q.  What  is  it:  it 
is  a  smaller  house  than  this.  Judging  of  it  from  the  outside?  A.  It  is  moeh  the 
same,  but  not  so  well  finished  a  house  as  this. — Q.  What  is  the  rent  of  it— what 
do  you  get  for  it,  I  mean— do  yon  remember  what  it  is  a  year?  A.  I  do  i  but  my 
daughters  make  all  inquiries  to  know  liow  mudi  this  estate  is,  and  how  moeh  the 
oUier,  and  that  makes  me  more  reserved  now.  —  Q.  But  I  do  not  come  here  bj 
order  of  your  daughters?  A.  No;  I  know  yoo  do  not — Q.  Ton  do  not  widi  to 
tell  us?  A.  No ;  most  certunly  I  do  not  —  Q.  But  Mr.  Haynes  has  received  it 
always  for  yon  ?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  What  other  property  have  yoo  got?  A.  Do 
Tou  mean  in  London  or  Wales?  —  Q.  Have  yoo  any  in  Loodoa  besmes  thoae  two 
houses?  A.  No,  not  besides.  —  Q.  Bntyoo  have  aoine  near  Newport?  A.  Tes» 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newport.  —  Q.  Do  yoo  know  what  it  produces  yoo  m 
year  ?    A.  Yes.  —  Q.  How  much  ?    A.  Why,  I  have  sold  some  of  it,  yoo  know. 

—  Q.  We  are  told  you  have  sold  it?  A.  I  sold  it,  and  sold  it  very  advantageoosly  \ 
and  the  other  I  was  obliged  to  sell  to  the  Bailey  Company— ^coarse,  it  was  m 
matter  of  obligation — ^it  was  not  a  matter  of  ehdioe,  that  was  not  —  Q.  Do  yes 
know  wiiat  you  got  for  the  bit  yon  sold  to  the  Bailway  Company?  A.  Tea.— 
Q.  How  much?  A.  I  have  only  got  this  [reforring  to  a  paper]  to  teU  yon,  in  case 
you  do  not  know.  Do  yon  know  what  von  were  to  have  for  tliat  from  the  Bailwi^t 
A.  Which  of  the  houses?  —  Q.  That  I  cannot  tell  yon ;  voo  sold  one  pioperty  to 
the  Railway  Company,  and  another  to  the  Waterworlu  Company?  A.  ion  are 
right  —  Q.  Do  you  remember  what  you  were  to  pet  for  that  whieh  yoo  sold  to  the 
Railway  Company  ?    A .  There  were  two  properties  sold  to  the  Railway  CottpenT. 

—  Q.  And  one  to  the  Waterworks  Company  as  well?  A.  Yet. — Q.  Wliatdii 
you  get  for  each  of  those  which  you  sold  to  the  Railway  Compoay— do  yoo  haov? 
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M  '^^adi  dQ  yoa  allude  to  ?    There  ia  one  in  Newport  and  one  in  Bassaleg;  — (^ 
What  were  ypiL  to  hajra  for  the  one  at  Newport  f    A«  I  would  not  let  the  hooat 
Witiioat'tbe  groaiida,  heeaase  it  waa  built  for  a  gentleman'e  houae,  and  at  coorae  no 
gentloMaii  wonld  have  taken,  the  house,  die  railway  paaaing  bj  it.  —  Q.  Whet  wen 
liie  xmilwaj  to  give  you  tor  the  house  and  for  the  grounda  ?    A..  They  were  to  give 
SMi  for  the  gzoonda  and  for  the  hoaae  2000^  —  Q.  2000/.  valne  ?    A.  Tea.  —  <;^  For 
the  hauae  and:  gnmada^  yon  mean,  at  Kewfort?    A.  Yes.  —  Q^  What  were  tiiej  to 
give  yoa  for  the  other?    A.  Baasaleg?    Q.  Yea  f    A.  They  were  to  give  ase  2000L 
far  it :  tfaat.ie,  40001.  —  Q,  Then  fbr  the  Waterworka,  they  took  aomethinfl^  did.thf| 
aet2    A.  It  ia  made  the  Waterworka  now. — Q.  The  Newport  Waterworks  Cqbp 
fany  ?    A.  They  bovght  it,  you  know.  —  Q.  That  is  the  third  sale  ?    A.  Thatia  tfaa 
third  aele* — Q.    What  were  they  to  give  you  for  it  ?  do  yon  recollect  ?    I  am  afraid 
Xcaneot  aauat  yoa  in  it.    Do  yon  remember  what  they  were  to  give  you  £»r  it? 
A.  Tea»  they  were  to  give  me  SOOOi.,  that  ia,  9000/.  altogether.  —  Q.  No,  no  ?  A.  Bo. 
very  near  it    la  it  not  very  near  it? — Q.  The  first  2000/.,  do  you  know  what  baa 
become  of  it.;  have  the  railway  paid  it  to  you  ?    A.  Yes.  —  Q.  Did  they  aend  yon  the 
money — did  they  send  it  to  your  bankers?    A.  Yea,  they  did;  atleaat  it  gum  «b 
London.  —  Q.  They  paid  it  into  court,  I  suppose  ?    A.  They  did  not  pay  itinto  court; 
they  paid  it  here,  at  the  attorney's  offiee.  —  Q*  Is  that  Mr.  Haynes  ?    A.  Yea.  —  Q^ 
He  received  it  aa  your  solicitor  ?    A.  I  was  present  when  he  received  it,  and  he 
handed  it  over  to  me.  —  Q.  Did  he  hand  it  over  to  you  in  the  shape  of  mane^t 
A.  Yes}  he  did,  and  then,  you  know,  I  had  a  great  number  of  debta  to  pay^  and 
amongst  them  my  law  expenaes.  —  Q^  That  wse  money  they  handed  over  to  you* 
They  came  up  to  London  and  paid  you  that  ?    A.  Yes.  —  Q,  Now,,  the  other  SOOOt^ 
which  I  suppose  was  in  some  way  or  other  in  the  Court  of  Chancery — I  do  not  know  ? 
A.  No.  — Q.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  the  other  2000/.  ?    A.  Yea,  moat  of  it^ 
indeed  all  of  it,  was  paid  in  law  expenses,  the  3000/.;  it  cost  me  that,  or  thareaboota,  yon 
know ;  it  ia  many  years  ago  now.  —  Q.  In  1840  ?    A.  Ia  1846.  ~  Q.  Did  tbeji  send 
yon.  an  account  of  Uiose  law  expenses  ?    A.  They  showed  me  an  account.  —  Q.  Thej 
ahowed  me  a  paper  the  other  day — I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  the  one  they 
■bowed  you — in  which:  the  sum  was,  I  think  it  waa  between  600/.  and  70QL  only.    U. 
wae  an  account  that  waa  sent  to  yon ;  there  was  a  list  of  witnesses  at  the  aide,  and 
an  ahatraet  o£  the  payments  at  the  end.    Do  you  remember  that  being  shown  to  yon 
ever  ?    A.  Yea»  he  aiwa|s  bringa  every  account  of  any  monies  he  has  had.. —  Q.  Who 
always  doea?    A.  Mr.  Haynes. —  Q.  Have  you  confideoce  in  him?    A.  The  moat 
implicit  eonfidenee.  —  Q»  Do  yon  remember  when  you  first  saw  him  ?    A.  Bemember 
when  I  first  saw  him— what?  —  Q.  How  came  you  to  be  acquainted  witk  him  ?    A. 
In  the  regular  roniine  of  things.    I  met  him.    I  was  introduced  to  him  by  some 
friends  that  I  hadi — ^  Do  you  know  who  they  were — I  am  talking  of  Jit,  Haynes» 

you  know  ?    A.  I  know (j^  It  is  some  years  ago  ?    A.  It  is  a  good  many  yean 

ago?  —  Q,  Before  1840?  A.  When  1  got  acquainted  with  him?  You  know  I 
visited  him.  I  waa  introduced,  regularly  iotroduced.  —  Q.  To  Mr.  Haynes  ?  A.  To 
ICr.  Haynea.  —  Q.  Where  did  he  live  then  ?  A.  He  lived  where  we  are  now.  —  Q.  In 
this  houae  ?  A.,  hi  this  house.  —  Q.  Did  he  sell  you  this  house  ?  did  you  buy  it  of 
him  ?  A.  I  bought  it  of  him.  —  Q^  He  can  tell  us,  though  you  caonot,  what  ia  the 
mortgage  ipon  it?  A.  He  can  tell  you.  — Q.  But  you  cannot  recollect  when  yoa 
flrat  saw  him,  or  how  yon  became  acquainted  with  him  ?  A.  I  was  brought  up  to  his 
houae  by  some  friends,  I  think,  and  I  spent  the  evening  here.  —  Q.  Do  you  remember 
who  it  wae  who  bron^t  you  here  ?  A.  Yes,  I  do  remember. —  Q.  Who  were  they? 
A*  I  did  not  know  that  I  was  obliged  to  —  Q.  I  will  not  oblige  you  to  say  anything 
that  you  do  not  like ;  but  still,  these  gentlemen  suggest  that  I  should  put  queationB  to 
you,  and  they  will  draw  their  own  inference  if  you  do  not  answer  them ;  but,  at  the 
sesne  time,  I  am  bound  to  inform  you  that  you  are  not  compelled  to  answer  any  ques- 
tion which  is  disagreeable  to  you.  Do  you  think  you  knew  him  before  or  after  1846? 
A.  It  was  after  my  husband  died  that  I  met  him.  —  Q.  You  did  not  know  him  till 
after  Mr.  Cununing  died?  A.  No.  —  Q.  Who  was  your  solicitor  in  Mr.  Cumming's 
lifetime,  do  you  remember  ?  A.  Why,  Mr.  Stone  was  my  solicitor.  He  is  dead  now. 
—  Q.  Was  not  Mr.  Dangerfidd  ?  A.  Never.  —  Q.  Was  he  not  concerned  for  you  ? 
A.  He  never  was ;  never  as  my  solicitor,  but  he  has  done  business  for  me  as  solicitor, 
because  Mr.  Stone  unfortunately  died,  and  my  silver  plate,  and  my  deeds,  and  all  my 
papers  were  transferred  over  to  Mr.  Dangerfield.  —  Q.  Do  you  remember  when  it  waa 
tiiat  Mr.  Stone  died?    A.  Some  years  ago,  now. — Q.  And  you  think  it  waa  handed 
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«fer  from  Mr.  Stone  to  Mr.  Dingerfield  ?  A.  I  do  aot  ihinkit^  I  tpeakpontSrely  of  it. 
-—  Q^In  eonsequenee  of  Mr.  Stone's  death  ?    A.  fii  eonieqaence  of  Mr.  Stone's  death. 

—  Q.  Mr.  Camming  was  alire  then?  A.  Tea,  he  moat  hate  heen. — Q.  Did  not 
Mr.  DangerfteM  look  after  some  property  for  jou  at  Newport,  and  appoint  an  agent  Ibr 
jon  down  there  ?  A.  No,  he  did  not  —  Q.  Was  not  Mr.  Hawldna  onee  an  agent? 
A»  Tea,  he  waa.  —  Q.  You  dismissed  him  ?  A.  I  had  jost  reaaon  to  do  ao.  —  Q. 
Then  Mr.  DangerHeld?  A.  Was  acting,  yon  know,  for  Mz.  Stone;  at  least  he  could 
not  act  for  htm,  becanae  Mr.  Stone  waa  dead.  — Q.  Bnt  yon  aaw  him  and  let  him  act 
Ibr  yoQ  ?  A.  Tea.  —  Q.  Do  yon  remember  a  report  he  made  Aat  was  sent  to  yon  of 
Utt  property  in  the  ndgfahonrhood  of  Newport?  A.  I  have  not  read  it  —  Q.  Do  yon 
xcmember  aeeing  a  report  of  that  kind  made  hy  his  brother?  A.  It  might  be  by  his 
brother;  he  nerer  was  my  solicitor  originaOy. 

A  JuBTWAX. — ^Wonld  yon  aBow  the  ladies  to  retire,  and  let  Mrs.  Comming  be  alone 
in  the  room  with  ns  ? 

The  CoMMiBsioifxn  (addressing  Mrs.  Cmnming). — ^Tou  do  not  mind  their  going 
away  ?  I  will  take  care  of  yon ;  if  yon  want  aayti^ng  let  me  know — Dr.  Caldwell  £ 
here.     [Two  females  who  had  been  present  up  to  this  time  retired.] 

A  JOBTMAV. — I  wonld  rather  the  ladies  left  the  room,  beoanse  I  saw  one  of  the 
iadies  lookiiig  at  her. 

Mrs.  Cum M iHO. — They  were  not  msking  any  motions  to  me  to  teaeh  me  what  to 
■ay;  they  are  in  a  rank  in  aoeiety  above  that 

The  ComfiasioKSB^ — No;  only  if  they  sre  ont  of  the  way  they  cannot  be  accnsed 
-«f  it,  yon  know.  I  always  like  to  prevent  the  poaslfailltj  of  there  being  any  mistake. 
— Q.  Ton  cannot  tell  how  Mr.  Haynes  has  i^lied  tiieae  sums  of  2000t,  2000/.,  snd 
^OOOf.,  can  you  ?  A.  Tea.  —  Q.  Has  he  boo^^t  any  other  property  with  it?  A.  He 
ftaa  pdd  a  great  many  law  eipenses  for  me,  and  I  hare  had  something  to  live  on,  for 
1  have  nothing  bnt  my  income.  I  am  in  no  way  of  business  at  all. — Q.  What  ia  the 
Ineome  of  thia  property  that  yon  hate  in  Wales?  A.  Ton  will  ezcnse  me  finr  not 
answering  that  question — it  ii  not  ont  of  any  fisrespect  to  yon,  Mr.  Commissioner 
Biriow. —  Q.  Ton  get  money  horn  time  to  time.  How  have  yon,  for  the  last  two  or 
liiree  years,  been  receiving  yonr  rents  f  A.  In  die  regular  w^  that  any  other  person 
wonld — through  agents. —  Q.  Who  has  been  your  agent — ^Mr.  Haynea?  A.  Some- 
tfioes  he  has,  and  sometimes  he  has  not  —  Q.  Was  Mr.  Thome  ever  employed  ?  A. 
Ko,  never;  for  I  would  not  trust  Mr.  Thome  to  eross  that  table. —  Q.  Ton  knew 
aothing  about  him  ?  A.  No;  but  I  know  too  much  abont  him.— Q..  What  has  he 
•d«ne — ^in  what  way  has  he  ever  offended  you  ?  Did  he  not  attend  to  your  hnsiness  ? 
A.  I  was  going  to  put  my  business  into  bis  hands,  bnt  I  thought,  after  tha  little  I  saw 
of  him,  the  wisest  way  vras  not  to  trast  him  any  more.  — Q.  In  what  way  fid  he  give 
you  personal  offonce  ?  A.  Why,  sir,  I  asked  him  to  call  upon  Mr.  Haynes  and  ask 
him  for  some  money,  not  being  aware  at  that  time  that  Mr.  Bobert  Haynea  had  not 
leeeived  the  money,  which  would  hare  accounted  for  it,  and  I  could  get  no  aatisfoctoiy 
answer,  and  then  I  asked  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  husband  to  be  kind  enough  to  call  upon 
Mm  and  see  him  personally.  —  Q.  To  see  Mr.  Haynes  ?  A.  To  see  Mr.  Hayues  per- 
aonally,  which  be  did ;  and  I  have  an  answer — a  satisfactory  one,  and  he  showed  the 
accounts  between  us,  you  know. —  Q.  Mr.  Haynes  did?  A.  Mr.  Haynes  fid  to  Mr. 
Rutchiuson.  —  Q.  But  did  he  show  them  to  Mr.  Thome,  do  you  think  ?  A.  I  do  not 
think  he  fid ;  I  cannot  tell.  —  Q.  You  applied  to  Mr.  Haynea  for  his  accounta,  and  he 
aent  you  a  copy  of  them  ?  A.  He  kept  a  copy. — Q.  Did  you  send  that  to  Mr.  Thome  ? 
Jl  No.  Mr.  Thome  took  the  papers  himself,  with  a  will.  — Q.  I  will  apeak  to  yon 
about  that  presently.  Did  you  not  send  Mr.  Haynes*  account  on  to  Mr.  Thome? 
A.  No.  —  Q.  Mr.  Haynes  told  you  he  had  sent  you  an  account  of  his  receipts  to  some 
particular  year  (I  may  be  wrong) ;  and  did  you  not  aend  that  on  to  Mr.  Thome  ?  A. 
The  receipts  to  Mr.  Thome  ?  —  Q.  No,  the  accounts  to  Mr.  Thome  ?  A.  No.  — 
<).  Yon  did  not  send  it  on,  you  think,  to  Mr.  Thome?  A.  No. — Q.  Becanae  Mr. 
Thome  produced  this,  and  said  he  received  it  from  you  ?  A.  I  dare  say  he  said  so.  — 
Q.  With  a  letter  from  you  to  him  (Thome) ;  you  do  not  remember  anything  about  it  ? 
A.  I  remember  sending  him  a  letter  telling  him  I  declined  any  more  of  his  interference. 

—  Q.  He  never  sent  you  any  bill  of  costs?  A.  I  do  not  know  what  it  could  be  foc-^ 
^.  This  (referring  to  a  paper)  is  an  account  which  it  seems  you  forwarded  to  Mr. 
Thome,  and  I  was  going  to  ask  you  about  one  or  two  figurea  in  it  Do  yon  remember 
aanfing  it  on  to  Mr.  Thome  ?  A.  I  do  not  remember  anything  of  tht  kind;  he  baa  had 
it,  perhaps,  from  Mr.  Bobert  Haynes.  —  Q.    No,  he  eayi  he  had  It  fkem  yen— yon  do 
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not  recollect  it  ?  A.  No,  I  do  not  recollect  it.  —  Q.  Do  you  remember  writing  to  Mr. 
Tborne  ?  A.  I  remember  writiog  to  bim — I  declined  bis  services.  —  Q.  Do  not  you 
recollect  any  other  letter  ?  A.  He  took  tbe  will  aod  several  other  papers  away  with 
him.  —  Q.  When  you  wrote  letters  to  Mr.  Thome  did  you  write  them  yourself,  or  did 
anybody  write  them  for  you  ?  A.  I  wrote  them  myself.  —  Q.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of 
writing  letters  ycurselfi  or  do  you  get  your  friends  to  write  them  for  you  ?  A.  No ;  I 
do  not  get  my  friends  to  write  them  for  me.  —  Q.  Do  you  not  get  people  to  write 
letters  for  you  and  then  sign  them  yourself?  A.  I  may  have  doue  so  sometimes. — 
Q.  I  see  there  is  a  sum  here  of  70/.,  which  I  understand  you  say  you  never  received;  do 
yon  remember  anything  about  that?  A.  Seventy-nine  pounds  which  I  never  received 
from  Mr.  Robert  Haynes  ?  —  Q.  Yes.  —  A.  He  sent  it  over  to  me.  —  Q.  Did  you  get  it? 
A.  I  got  it.  —  Q.  Was  it  not  sent  by  the  coachman  ?  A.  It  was  brought  by  the  coach- 
man. —  Q.  Do  you  remember  in  what  shope  it  was^-was  it  a  cheque,  or  bank  note,  or 
gold,  or  silver  ? 

A  JuBTMAN  (addressing  Mrs.  Cumming). — May  I  poke  the  fire — I  am  afraid  it  will 
go  out  ? 

Mrs.  Cdhmiko. — If  you  please. 

The  Commissioner. — He  has  not  known  you  for  seven  years,  bnt  still  I  sai^ose 
lie  may  do  it  ? 

Mrs.  CoMMiHo. — If  he  vrill  take  the  trouble. 

The  CoMMissioNBB. — ^You  had  that  79/.?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  There  seems  to  be  some 
doubt  whether  you  had  it  yourself — whether  it  got  safe  to  you  ?  A.  Yes;  I  received  it 
from  the  coachman. —  Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  in  notes,  or  what  ?  A.  In  notes, 
I  think.  —  Q.  Did  you  not  tell  Mr.  Thome  that  you  never  had  received  it  ?  A.  I  had 
not  received  it  then.  —  Q.  Not  when  you  saw  Mr.  Thorne?  A.  No.  —  Q.  Can  you 
tell  us  when  yon  did  receive  it?  A.  Oh,  after  that.  —  Q.  It  is  a  large  sum  to  have 
received  through  a  coachman.  I  should  not  like  to  trust  my  coachman  with  79/.;  bat 
you  are  more  liberal  with  your  people — you  think  you  had  not  received  it  at  this  time? 
A.  I  did  receive  it.  —  Q.  Can  you  tell  us  whenf  A.  No;  I  really  do  not  know.»- 
Q.  You  cannot  xecollect  about  when  it  was  you  received  it  ?  A.  I  suppose  it  im 
about  nearly  the  time  I  received  some  of  my  rents ;  I  should  think  so,  but  not  being 
aware  that  I  was  to  be  called  to  account  about  my  ovm  property,  I  certainly  h^ve  not 
a  memorandum  of  it.  —  Q.  I  will  tell  yon  why  I  ask.  We  have  been  told  that  you 
have  seen  this  account,  and  that  you  told  Mr.  Thome  you  never  received  it ;  but  now 
you  seem  to  intimate — I  do  not  know  whether  rightly  or  not — that  you  received  it 
afterwards.  A.  Afterwards.  —  Q.  After  when^after  this  account  was  delivered? 
A.  Did  Thorne  tell  you  that  I  gave  him  this?  —  Q.  Yes,  he  did.  A.  Then  he  told  a 
falsity.  —  Q.  I  will  tell  you  what  Mr.  Thome  said— that  he  received  a  letter  firom  you 
— signed  by  you ;  I  do  not  remember  tbe  date,  enclosing  this,  and  that  he  then  went 
to  Mr.  Haynes,  and  asked  for  an  explanation  as  to  the  79/.  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  When  yon 
sent  that  to  Thome  had  you  received  that  79/.  ?  A.  If  I  had  received  it  I  should  not 
have  named  it.  I  need  not  have  applied  to  Mr.  Thome  for  money  if  I  had  received 
that  sum,  because  it  would  have  lasted  me  some  little  time  if  I  had  received  a  sum  as 
large  as  that,  you  know.  —  Q.  What  kind  of  sums  has  Mr.  Haynes  paid  you  from  time, 
to  time— does  he  pay  them  to  you  in  large  sums  or  small  ?  A.  Sometimes  large  and 
sometimes  small.  —  Q.  What  is  the  general  amount  of  the  sums  he  pays  you — does  he 
pay  the  rents  over  to  you  or  to  your  banker,  on  your  account  ?  A.  He  gives  me  money. 
—  Q.  You  have  a  banker's  account,  have  yon  ?  A.  Yes,  I  have.  —  Q.  Does  be  never 
make  any  transfer  into  your  banker's  account,  because  that  is  a  more  convenient  way  f 
A.  He  did  down  in  Wales,  but  that  man  has  broke.  —  Q.  Who  has  broken?  A 
Williams,  tlie  banker.  —  Q.  Broke  lately.    A.  Yes,  not  long  ago. 

A  JuBTMAH  (to  Mrs.  Cumming). — There  are  no  coals ;  may  I  ring  for  some? 

Mrs.  CuMMiNO. — ^Yes,  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  ring. 

A  JuBTMAN. — This  bell  rings  ? 

Mrs.  CuMMixo. — Yes,  both  of  them^ 

(A  bell  is  rung  and  a  man  servant  enters). 

Mrs.  CuMMiKO. — Some  coals,  George. 

(The  man  puts  some  coals  on  the  fire.) 

Mrs.  OuMMiKO — Have  yon  got  a  wheel  there  ?     The  fire  has  got  so  very  low,  that 
T  wanted  him  to  bring  a  irheel. 

The  CoMMissioNSB. — ^You  do  not  generally  sit  in  this  room,  do  you — yon  usually 
•it  upstairs?    A.  No,  but  I  have  a  fire  in  it.  —  Q.  You  generally  sit  in  the  room  oP' 
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stein?  A.  When  I  am  not  able  to  come  down. —  Q.  Are  your  cats  there  now?  A* 
No.  —  Q.  Are  they  in  the  kitchen?  A.  I  sappose  they  are;  I  yery  seldom  go  into 
the  kitchen.  —  Q.  When  did  tbey  cease  to  live  upstairs  ?  A.  Sir,  they  never  lived  up- 
stairs— ^never ;  and  whoever  told  yon  that,  told  you  a  gross  falsity. -7-  Q-  ^^^  ^^7  ^^ 
Kye  in  your  bedroom  very  much  ?  A.  Tbey  came  up  and  down  to  have  their  meals, 
and  then  they  were  sent  down  again.  —  Q.  Did  they  only  come  up  fbr  their  meals  ? 
A.  Yes,  exactly  so.  —  Q.  Do  you  not  remember,  when  the  inventory  was  being  taken 
of  this  house,  some  moisture  having  come  through  the  ceiling  ?  A.  Not  from  the 
cats  ?  —  Q.  From  something  else.  A.  The  servants  can  best  account  for  that.  — 
Q.  Was  Mary  Anne  Hickey  here,  the  little  giri,  at  that  time  ?  A.  She  never  lived  with  me 
as  «  servant;  she  only  came  with  her  mother.  —  Q.  Did  she  not  come  here  to  reside  f 
A.  Yes.  —  Q.  You  paid  her  no  wages,  did  you  ?  A.  Yes,  I  paid  her  wages.  —  Q.  What 
did  she  come  here  for?  A.  To  help  occasionally  the  servant.  —  Q.  Did  she  read  the 
Bewspaper  to  yon  ?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  And  looked  after  these  cats,  for  which  yon  seemed 
to  have  some  affection  ?  A.  No,  she  never  looked  after  the  cats,  for  I  would  not  have 
trnsted  her.  —  Q.  Do  you  remember  that  evening  when  something  came  through  the 
ceiling,  and  you  sent  her  up  stairs  to  look  at  it.  (No  answer.) —  Q.  You  went  away 
from  here  some  time  ago,  and  since  that  you  have  been  at  Brighton.  Before  you  quitted 
this  house  had  you  no  cats  in  your  bedroom?  A.  Never;  not  always.— Q.  Were 
tiiey  there  at  night  ?  A.  No,  only  now  and  then  coming  backwards  and  forwards  when 
the  servant  left  the  door  open ;  the  cats  would  naturally  come  up.  —  Q.  But  yon  did  not 
wish  them  to  go  up  ?  A.  No.  —  Q.  They  did  not  dwell  there  night  and  day?  A.  No. 
—  Q.  You  don't  remember  about  this  791. — ^yon  think  you  had  it?  A.  I  know  I  had 
it —  Q.  Can  you  tell  me  when  ?  A.  I  certainly  did  not  make  a  memorandum  of  it, 
because  I  was  not  aware  that  I  should  have  been  called  to  account  by  any  one  as  to  what 
I  had  done  with  my  own  money.  —  Q.  But  you  had  it  through  the  coachman  ?  A.  Yes, 
I  had  it  through  the  coachman.  —  Q.  This  (referring  to  a  paper)  is  an  order  in 
Chancery  in  a^suit  in  ^848  about  some  money  being  paid  to  Mrs.  Hooper,  and  in  another 
part  being  paid  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ince,  and  I  see,  at  tiie  end  of  it,  there  was  an  order  for  a 
sun  of  2000/L  You  may  read  it  if  you  like.  I  do  not  know  that  you  ever  saw  that 
paper  before  ?  A.  No.  —  Q.  The  2000/.,  by  an  order  on  the  petition  of  the  railway 
company,  was  to  be  paid  to  the  credit  of  the  cause — should  be  paid  to  the  defendant, 
Catherine  Cnmmiug,  and  that  the  purchase  money  payable  by  the  Newport  Water- 
works Compauy  should  also  be  paid  to  her.  That  is  why  I  asked  you  about  the 
railway  company. — Dd  you  think  you  sold  property  to  the  amount  of  as  much  as  2000/.? 
A.  There  was  one  for  :J0()0/.  and  onoiher  for  8000/.,  that  is  60001.—  Q.  And  what  was 
the  otber  ?  A.  And  there  were  two  small  furms  that  were  sold. —  ^.  That  is  a  dif- 
ferent thing.  I  am  going  to  take  the  liberty  of  asking  you  about  that  presently.  There 
was  some  sold  to  the  Waterworks  Company.  A.  I  sold  that  for  them  to  do  as  they 
liked  with.  —  Q.  They  have  the  right  to  take  it  firom  you,  under  the  act  of  parliament 
-^you  could  not  help  yourself?  —  A.  Not  that  property,  but  what  was  taken  for  the 
railway  was  under  the  act  of  parliament.  —  Q.  What  did  yon  get  for  that  which  yon 
sold  to  the  Waterworks  Company?  A.  That  was  about  1000/.,  I  think. —Q.  Do 
yo«  think  it  was  that  precise  sum,  or  thereabouts?  A.  Thereabouts.  —  Q.  It  is  not 
often  so  convenient  as  to  be  a  round  sum,  but  was  it  1000/.  or  1000/.  odd  ?  A.  The 
whole  put  together  wns  about  6000/. — ^not  for  that  one  estate.  —  Q.  Not  for  the  Water- 
works Company?  A.  No,  there  was  some  property  sold  down  near  Bassaleg.  —  Q. 
We  have  heard  to  Sir  Charles  Morgan  and  Bailey.  A.  That  is  the  railroad^that  is 
some  time  ago. —  Q.  I  understood  yon  to  say  yon  had  sold  some  property  to  the 
Water  Company  ?  A.  I  must  recollect.  —  Q.  And  yon  also  sold  some  property  to  the 
Sailway  Company?  A.  Yes,  I  was  obliged  to  do  so. —  Q.  We  will  confine  ourselves 
at  this  moment  to  those  two  sales.  Do  yon  know  what  you  got  firom  the  Waterworks 
Company  ?  I  got  about  1000/.,  I  think,  or  thereabonte. —  Q.  Now,  then,  firom  the 
lUdlway  Company — you  tell  us  there  were  two  sales  there.  Do  yon  know  what  each' 
of  them  were  ?  A.  Two  or  three,  I  think. — Q.  Do  yon  remember  what  the  figure 
was  that  you  were  to  have  firom  the  Railway  Company?  A.  2000/L,  I  think. — Q. 
Was  it  2000/.  for  the  whole  or  2000/.  for  each  ?  A.  Not  20001.  for  each,  but  0000/1  I 
think  it  was  altogether.— Q.  90001.  altogether?  A.  Yes,  for  ths  diree  or  fonr  pro-^ 
perties.  —  Q.  We  are  told  that  you  sold  some  of  it  to  Sir  Charles  Morgan  and  Mr* 
Bailey  ?  A.  Yes,  that  was  the  Bailway  Company.  •—  Q.  I  tUnk  sot;  I  may  be  wrong. 
We  are  told  you  sold  a  bit,  wUeh  is  abont  a  mils  and  a  hdf  firom  Newport  or  two 
aailes,  to  Sir  Charles  Morgan.    Do  yon  icoMBbor  anylliing  ftbont  th«tt    A.  Tea,  I* 
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remember  it  perfectly  well.  —  Q.  Do  yon  remember  selliDg  any  either  to  Sir  Chaiie* 
Morgan  or  Mr.  Bailey  ?  A.  Through  the  medium  of  my  attorney.  —  Q.  Mr.  Haynesf 
A.  Yes. —  Q.  Can  you  tell  the  sum  at  all  that  yon  were  to  get  for  it — ^yon  do  not  re- 
member, do  you  ?  A.  I  do  remember  perfectly  well,  but  I  do  not  know  that  any  one 
has  a  right  to  ask  me  these  questions,  because  I  am  mistress  of  my  own  property,  md 
it  is  not  a  oonunon-place  tbUng  ill  the  world  to  have  your  childr«ii  to  call  you  to 
account.  —  Q.  I  will  not  press  you  to  answer,  but  these  gentlemen  are  on  iheir  ostium 
and  I  am  bound  to  aak  you  the  questions  which  they  suggest. 

A  JuBTMAN. — Do  you  think  she  understands  the  position  we  are  in. 

The  ConMiasiovEx. — These  gentlemen  are  under  the  order  of  the  LordOliaBoeilor: 
they  are  summoned  here.  —  A.  To  see  my  competency  to  answer  their  qa— tiona. 
Q.  Your  competency  to  take  care  of  your  property,  or  whether  some  pefsoa  ahould 
not  look  after  you  and  your  property ;  take  care  of  you,  and  see  that  you  are  not  iB> 
posed  i^n  as  to  your  health  or  proper^;  that  really  is  the  object  of  those  fgBodemau 
A.  That  I  am  not  ?  —  Q.  They  have  not  formed  an  opinion  yet.  I  on  |do  ao  »ob» 
than  suggest  to  you  the  propriety  of  answering  the  questions  which  are  jgiat  to  yoo. 
Yonr  counsel,  who  are  here,  will  check  me  if  I  do  anything  improper. 

A  JuBTjiAV. — ^That  was  the  reason  why  I  asked  the  ladies  to  kaye  tJM  loom,  tiMt 
you  might  speak  more  freely. 

Mrs.  CuMxiKa. — I  am  under  no  intimidation  at  all  from  then,  beoaute  they  aa- 
intimate  fiiends. 

FoBSMAV. — ^Your  courtesy  is  vexy  proper. 

The  CoMMissiONBB. — ^Have  yon  executed  any  conveyances  of  these  {oopertiesf 
have  you  signed  any  deeds  ?  A.  Of  course,  they  could  not  have  the  property  if  I  had 
not.  — Q.  Who  brought  in  those  deeds?  who  was  your  solicitor?  A.  Mr.  Boboit 
Haynee.  —  Q.  Has  Mr.  Robert  Haynes  given  yon  an  account  of  all  his  reoeipts  and 
payments  to  a  recent  time  ?  A.  Yes,  he  has.  —  Q.  You  would  not  like  to  show  it  to  me  ? 
A.  No.  I  would  not  mind  showing  it  to  you,  or  these  gentlemen,  but  there  is  a&otkir 
par^  that  I  would  not  wish  it  to  be  known  to.  —  Q.  You  say  that  a  considerable  poii 
of  the  sums  produced  by  these  sales  haa  been  «zpended  in  law  expenses  ?    A.  Exactly. 

—  Q.  Have  they  sent  you  a  bill  of  those  law  expenses  ?  A.  About  four  or  five  thou- 
sand pounds  or  thereabouts.  I  do  not  tell  you  what  I  have  had  to  live  upon,  beoaase 
I  had  no  other  income  but  from  jny  jpiojpeitj.  —  Q.  I  want  to  see  what  has  become  of 
this  which  yon  told  me  just  now  was  90002.,  but  which  you  and  I,  adding  them  up 
together,  made  only  TOOOiL  You  told  me  that  the  greater  part  has  gone  in  l»r 
expenses  ?  A.  And  ao  it  has.  —  Q.  Has  Mr.  Haynes  ever  sent  you  an  aoconnt^ 
because  they  are  bound  to  give  you  a  written  account  ?  A.  Yes,  he  has ;  at  leaat  hJa 
brother  did. —  Q.  Who  is  his  brother?  I  did  not  know  that  he  had  a  brother  ?  A. 
Oh«  yes,  he  has.  There  is  Carlon  and  Haynes,  besides.  —  Q.  Carlon  and  Haynes 
have  been  your  aolicitors  also  ?  A.  No,  they  were  all  at  the  same  time.  —  Q.  Do  yon 
have  two  sets  of  solicitors  at  the  same  time  ?  A.  My  daughters,  as  I  am  foroed  to- 
call  them. — I  was  forced  to  raise  money  to  go  on.  —  Q.  Why  did  your  daughtan  foioe 
you  to  raise  money  to  go  on  ?    A.  Because  I  was  forced  to  pay  my  lawyer's  expenaea. 

—  Q.  And  you  tMnk  these  amounted  to  three  or  four  thousand  pounda  ?  A.  Yes; 
that  is  speaking  within  bounds.  —  Q.  And  have  you  had  an  account  of  all  that  ?  A. 
Yes.  —  Q.  I  do  not  know  what  it  ought  to  be.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing. — Q.  Who 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  hiring  your  servants  from  time  to  time  ?  A.  Myseld  —  Q. 
Do  you  get  characters  with  them,  for  you  seem  to  have  been  rather  unluoky  with  your 
servants  ?  A.  I  was  veiy  unlucky  when  Mr.  John  Inoe  used  to  send  me  servanta— 
very  unluoky.  — Q.  When  did  he  send  you  servants?  A.  A  good  many  timca. — 4). 
When  ?  A,  Some  years  ago.  —  Q.  Hob  he  sent  you  any  aince  I  had  the  fleasuxe  of 
seeing  you  at  the  Horns  Tavern  ?  A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  —  Q.  Has  he  sent  any 
that  yon  took  in  consequence  of  his  sending  them  here  ?  A .  No,  not  exactly ;  ho  has 
sent  them  here  to  me  without  my  knowing  they  were  sent  by  him.  —  Q.  You  heard  ao 
afterwards?  A.  I  did.  — Q.  Were  they  sent  by  Mr.  Inoe  or  Mrs.  Ince?  A.  Mi. 
Ince.  —  Q.  Not  Mrs.  Inoe  ?  A.  Not  that  I  know  oil  —  Q.  What  makes  you  think  that 
Mr.  Inoe  sent  you  the  servants  ?  A,  To  suit  his  own  convenience.  —  Q.  K  he  sent 
them,  he  sent  them  for  some  purpose.  But  what  makes  you  think  the  same  from  him 
more  than  iirom  me  ?  A.  Because  I  do  not  think  you  would  have  done  such  a  dii^ 
triok.  —  Q.  Why  do  you  think  ha  would  do  a  dirty  triek  ?  A.  Because  he  is  accus- 
tomed to  do  iiitj  tn^B, — Q.  I  do  not  like  to  eomUnm  a  man  without  cause  ?  A.  I 
da  not  like  ta  ask  yaa  io  nnniwm  hji— ■  Q«  GoaAd  yaa  tell  laa  ana  or  4va  dii^ 
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InokB  lie  has  done  ?  A.  In  tiking  Ci^tain  CummiBg  awmy  from  hia  own  home  ;|1m 
goi  him  th9ve,  and  took  his  writing  desk,  mid  overtiaiitod  all  fail  papon,  whom  ttai 
mm  was  not  fit  to  be  removed.  —  Q.  He  took  hia  writiag  desk  with  him  ?  A.  Yea, 
in «  haoknej  coaoh. —  Q.  There  were  haekney  eoaehee  in  thoee  daye;  they  are  aW- 
liahed  now.  Is  there  anything  else  you  hare  to  eay  agaiast  Mr.  Inoe  ?  A.  Mo^Botbiag 
wsath  mentiomng. — Q.  But  yon  have  had  other  things  agiiast  Mm  f  A.  ¥ea,  m  good 
aany  other  things.  —  Q.  Will  you  allow  me  to  judge  of  them  as  waU  as  yooffscif?  Corid 

SI  tell  me  one  or  two  move?  (Noaaewor.)  —  Q.TonooiiMaotalMfwaa  any  of  Ms. 
ynes*  preriooa  aooonnls  beAire  diiB  one,  wMdi  I  bold  in  my  tamdt  A.  I  shonM 
not  Uke  to  do  so  anloM  Mr.  Hayneo  wese  hare. — Q.  I  willnotfiass  y««.  A.  Beoausa 
Ilhink  it  would  be  very  nnladyUfce  in  me  to  do  so.—  Q.  They  eas  yoar  awn;  yau nn 
fMte  at  liheny  to  sat  without  lafeiaoee  to  Mr.  Haynea.  Mr.  Haynsa  ims  no  hoainas* 
Is  stop  you  bom  showing  tham  tf  you  Uha?  A.  He  wouM  ahow  them  M— nlf  if  yon 
wished.—  Q.  He  forsserly  Mved here,  lunderstand?  A.  Tee.—  Q.1(owheii  Mvingatn 
ahortdistaneefromyou?  A.  Yea.— Q.HefiMrmeilyli«ad]mot  k,Ym. —  Q.  Iskisia 
hatterhouae  than  this?  A.  Yas^itisalaiger  bousa;  batthisislaigsanoaghiran*^ 
<|.fiave  you  ever  aaid  that  Mr.  Haynes  is  living  in  his  prsonit  honsa  an  yaor  moiMiyf 
A.  ]^0|  but  I  have  been  toikd  that  otheia  have  asM  ao;  and  amongst  oibars,  Catadna 
Inoe  has  told  evaiy  one  about  the  neighboariwad  that  I  am  k^t  afilnonar,—d<hat 
Mr;£obert  Haynee  ia  living  upon  aqr  property.— 0.  All^tha  psofls  hsn  hsaa  Aiit 
hnp reeaion  ?  A.  I  do  not  say  thsy  all  have  that  impreaaion^ —  Q.  9nt  Oatlmdne.lMa 
hm  told  the  people  so  r  A.  Yea. — Q,  Warn  I  laat  had  tbo'pleasnm  of  aeeing  yani 
IMS  obliged  to  be  very  impertinent,  and  tallmd  to  yon  m  good  deal,  battfama-was  «■ 
namngsment  some  to.  I  don't  sak  fu  whsther  you  srevs  aattsHad  with  ttas  airanga- 
■ant,  bnt  I  speak  to  you  akoot  yonr  aoUdtor  and  aoanaal  at  dmt  Urns.  ]>a  y««L 
■memberthepurport  of  ananangsmet?  A.  I  ramamksrikat  ths  paopafty^iaanqr 
awn,  wbaUj  and  solely,  U  do  what  I  lilrnd  with  it.  I  beUova  4hat  is  eoirast,4Br.— - 
^  I  nmstnot  give  an  qpimon  abautihat,  but  tteas  was  an  aiiaiyiBaK  aiaia  Iba 
why  it  was  not  oanrled  ant?  A.  Beasnsa  I  hava  na  right  to  do  it.  I 
properly  in  my  own  hands,  aad  of  oonae  I  wwuM  not,  asl  said  at  tks 
;to  give  up  a  whole  loaf  and  tahs  half.-— Q.  Bnt  wen  ynn  oat  a  line 
m  yon  entered  into  that  armngement?  A.  I  was  bionght  tfaerainttha  paspasa  of 
iBfniring  into  my  capacity,  snd  whether  I  knew  how  to  manage  ny  afUia.  *-^.  Aoi 
your  solicitor  and  ooaneel  entered  into  the  aama  aRangement.  I  wrlU  nat  vMH  yas 
vhather  in  my  apinion  it  was  light  or  wrang,  wdeas  yon  eak  ma.  Mya«^4M,Iis«ot 
Imow  that  I  should  hesitate  to  give  an  c^teion.  Bat  the  arrangsmrat  <waa  «rtsrat 
hBto?  A.  Yea.  — Q.  Youwereaftoeaganttoeaierlntoit?  A.  I  waa^takan  baekJla 
iie  madhouae,  and  so  I  could  not  be  a  -ftae  agent. — Q.  Wemyou^MlMn  bask  to  tlm 
■adhoooe  ?  A.  Yes,  I  was  taken  baek  agmn. — <).  The  last  iay?  .A.  It  ams  Ika 
laat  day;  but  I  believe  you  were  the  gentiataan. — H,  1  was.  'llhattwas  doos  wMh 
pan  aherwarda,  because  yon  ought  not  to  hsaa  bass  tiktm  baelE,-and.aiy  iaifnsslott 
waa,  that  you  were  not  taken  book.  Do  fou  Tanwibtrwhare  yon 'areat  to  mk  ftttL 
iay  when  we  eeparated?  A.  I  went  to  Mza.Mntafainsoiii%.— ^Q.  Bunmnhsii  near 
Hauxfafill  Bridge  ?  A.  Yes. —  Q.  Do^ouknowiHNsoyDnaPsnttoallsr^hat?  A.  I 
bsiiove  I  want  to  Camberwall. —  Q.  Aad  then  yon  oams  Imre?  A.  And  4mb  H*mmm 
ban.  —  Q.  That  is  wlnt  you  think  is  the  acM  T  A.  I  am  eaclain  ift-was  aha  aaaa. 
—  Q.  To  Mrs.  HuteUnson'k,  near  Vaududl  Bridga?  A.  Yaa. — X).  Mad  then  ya« 
aaBM  hare?  A.  No ;  I  went  to  OambarwalL  I  had^  amntt  hanae  at  dambarwaO, 
and  there  I  lamained  till  I  waa  pereaantad  thoaa  again  by  my  iaaghtora.— 4^.  In 
what  way  did  your  daughten  pataoeute  you  aft  Cambaiwallf  A,  ij  asaaing  anil 
intruding  themselves  alwaya  upon  aaa.—  Q.  Can  yon  giva  am  4Bn  hmtanae- raf  wiaift 
yon  sMan  by  iatrading  upon  yaamore  Aon  aeadngto  yaor  honaat  A.  flsa»  going 
about  the  neighboarhood  and  trytag  to  i^tnra  aqr  ahmaatm,  whan  I  waa  at  Oi 
bwwell.  At  the  thne  I  flmt  aame  I  waa  treated  adth  avoiytaapeat  by  Ibn  tradi 
people,  but  af^  they  had  bean  thsio  i-flntnd  varydiflSnwM  -aoatoot,  and  InesU 
faiy  injurious  to  any  one.  — -Q.  I^^Nnyon  oame  hare  did^an  lanmln  h—anmn  timaT 
A.  Yes,  Ism  Uving  here  now.— ^  Bnt  yon  hana  boon  nway  in  Ihaintoivat?  A.  Y«i^ 
bnt  I  waa  not  tied  op  io  one  phne.  lauppaau  -many  fUlawnawd  Uniiaa  do  tha 
aaau  as  me. —  Q.  When  dM  yon  fo  to  nant?  A.  I  want  to  ffosiidng^---ii.  Nn»il 
flrink  yon  went  to  «n  intoi  mediate  jOaaa.  BM  yaa  oai  ga  to 
HovrieyinUa?  A.  IwantOien;  Ididamtatiy leag. — iQ.  Whati 
ban?    A.  I  da  an  teaan  wribinff  fffllsi*r.   1MB 
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eternally  penecating  me.  —  Q.  Was  that  your  reason  for  going  avay  from  here? 
A.  Yes. —  Q.  That  your  daughters  bothered  you  here?  A.  Yes,  and  everywhere  I 
went  to.  —  Q.  Did  they  come  to  you  at  Maida  Vale  West?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  Did  they 
interfere  with  your  neighbours  here  and  there  too  ?  A.  Yes,  they  did,  here  and  there 
too.  —  Q.  In  Camberwell  they  got  yon  in  bad  repute  ?  A.  Yes,  they  ga?e  me  the 
character  that  I  did  not  pay  any  one ;  and  that  in  London  you  know  is  very  injaiions, 
•^  Q.  That  was  the  reason  why,  you  think,  you  went  to  Maida  Yale  ?  A.  Yes.  —  Q. 
Kow  yon  hare  been  back  here  some  time,  have  they  been  doing  the  same  thing  lately 
here  ?  A.  They  have  called  here.  —  Q.  Since  you  have  been  here  this  time  ?  A.  I 
do  not  think  they  have.  To  tell  you  the  tmth,  I  do  not  think  they  have.  —  Q.  When 
jou  were  here,  you  went  away  a  short  time.  Before  you  went  away,  they  tell  us  some 
policemen  came  into  the  house  one  night  ?  A.  Yes,  the  house  was  fdll  of  policemen* 
-*-  Q.  I  am  in  error,  it  was  the  other  house.  I  am  afraid  I  have  misled  you.  I  am 
given  to  error  sometimes  ?  A.  Yes,  but  you  are  not  called  to  account  for  it  as  I  am* 
—  Q.  Yes,  I  am ;  and  rather  rougUy  sometimes.  Now,  at  Maida  Yale  West  do  yon 
remember  the  policemen  coming  in?  A.  Yes,  I  have  reason  to  remember  it.  —  Q.  They 
say  you  were  at  the  vrindow  ?  A.  I  could  not  get  up  to  the  window,  it  was  too  high, 
I  could  not  lift  the  hasp  of  the  window  to  open  it.  —  Q.  What  made  the  police- 
men  come  in  then  ?  A.  They  were  called  in.  —  Q.  Called  in  by  the  servants  ?  A. 
Yes,  they  were  sleeping  in  the  house,  and  two  navigators  there.  —  Q.  Do  you  mean 
the  policemen  were  sleeping  in  the  house  ?  A.  Yes,  they  were ;  the  servants  had 
Ihem  in  every  night.  — *  Q.  I  do  not  want  to  doubt  your  word,  but  what  makes  yoi 
think  these  policemen  were  sleeping  in  the  house  ?  A.  I  am  certain  of  it. — Q.  Eveiy 
night  ?  A.  I  cannot  exactly  say  every  night ;  they  were  there  frequently.  —  Q.  Hal 
you  not  respectable  servants  at  that  time  ?  A.  I  thought  they  were.  —  Q.  The  coadi* 
man,  was  not  he  a  respectable  man  ?  A.  He  did  not  sleep  in  the  house  then.  —  Q« 
Was  he  in  the  house  that  night?  A.  No, he  was  not  in  the  house  that  night;  he 
slept  over  the  stables  where  the  horses  were.  —  Q.  But  he  came  in,  and  you  saw  him 
that  night  ?  A.  But  this  was  almost  every  night  that  they  were  there,  and  two  navi- 
gators as  well.  —  Q.  And  the  policemen  ?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  Do  yon  mean  the  same 
policemen  that  came  in  that  night,  or  merely  policemen  generally  ?  A.  I  cannot  tell 
you  that,  for  I  was  up  in  my  room,  and  very  ill.  —  Q.  Did  yon  not  cry  out  at  the 
window  at  all  before  the  policemen  came  into  your  bed -room  ?  A.  I  called  out  when 
the  woman,  Mary  Hickey,  I  think  her  name  was ;  no,  Mary  Rainy. 

The  CoMMissxoNBB. — You  cried  out  when  she  did  what?  A.  When  she  was  going 
to  confine  me  with  a  strait  waistcoat.  —  Q.  Had  she  a  strait  waistcoat  then?  A. 
She  made  my  shawl  up  as  a  strait  waistcoat. —  Q.  What  kind  of  shawl  was  it? 
A.  It  was  a  shawl.  Mr.  Haynes  had  the  shawl  to  show  to  any  one.  —  Q.  Was  it  a 
green  one  ?  A.  No,  a  white  one.  —  Q.  Was  not  there  any  colour  in  it  at  all  ?  A* 
Ko,  only  dirt,  if  there  was  any  colour  at  all. 

A  JuBTiLui. — ^Was  it  a  mottled  worsted  one?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  Was  it  one  of  your 
own  making?    A.  No,  it  was  not — ^it  was  a  bought  one. 

The  CoMJiissiOHBB. — This  is  your  own  house  ?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  But  you  do  not 
wish  to  tell  us  exactly  what  you  gave  for  it  ?  A.  You  will  excase  me  that.  —  Q.  Is 
the  furniture  your  own  ?  A.  All  my  own.  —  Q.  You  bought  it,  everything  as  it  is  ? 
A.  No,  not  exactly  so.  I  bought  it,  fbmiture  and  all ;  but  there  are  a  good  many 
things  I  have  put  in  myself.  —  Q.  You  tell  me  the  cats  were  not  in  your  bed-room 
always ?  A,  No,  they  have  come  up  and  down. —  Q.  Are  they  in  your  house  now? 
A.  No,  not  all  of  them.  —  Q.  Had  you  any  at  Brighton  ?  A.  No.  —  Q.  Did  you  take 
the  caU  to  Brighton  at  all  ?  A.  Yes,  I  did.  —  Q.  We  are  told  there  were  four  or 
ive  ?  A.  Ah,  yes,  seven,  or  eight,  or  ten;  I  dare  say  you  were  told.  —  Q.  Now,  the 
navigators :  do  you  know  who  they  were  who  were  in  the  house  ?  A.  No,  I  do  not.  — 
Q.  Who  told  you  they  were  there ;  for  I  should  like  to  inquire  a  little  into  that  ?  A. 
It  is  necessary  to  inquire  into  it.  —  Q.  It  is  not  long  ago,  you  know — ^it  was  last 
winter.  A.  Yes,  it  was.  —  Q.  You  took  the  house,  I  think,  of  Sir  Matthew  Wyatt  ?  A. 
Yes.  —  Q.  And  there  iras  a  paper  signed  in  his  presence  ? .  A.  Yes,  Thome,  he  went 
np  to  the  office,  and  got  the  paper  signed  for  and  against,  for  one  side  and.  for  the  other. 
He  is  an  old  fiiend  of  Sir  Mattfiew  Wyatt*s.  —  Q.  But  you  were  employing  him  at  that 
time  ?  A.  Yes,  but  I  did  not  know  what  the  intimacy  was  between  them  at  that  time. 
•—  Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Sir  Matthew  before  ?  A.  Before  when  ?  —  Q.  Before  yon 
went  to  take  the  house  ?  A.  No,  I  did  not  —  Q.  You  went  to  his  house,  I  think,  once  ? 
A«  Once  I  went,  bnt  he  waa  very  poody ;  at  least,  he  had  company  there;  there  was  a 
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friToIoQs  exoQse  made.  —  Q.  And  then  be  came  to  your  own  house,  «nd  signed  the 
•^preement  ?  A.  I  think  he  signed  the  agreement  up  at  the  oiBce.  —  Q.  At  whose 
office,  Mr.  Thome's  office?  A.  Mr.  Thome's  office.  — Q.  Yoa  think  yoa  signed  it 
there?  A.  No,  I  did  not— Q.  Yon  think  he  signed  it  theie?  A.  I  think  so;  be 
was  on  Tery  intimate  terms  with  Sir  Matthew.  —  Q.  Were  not  Mr.  Thome,  and  yon^ 
•nd  Sir  Matthew,  at  the  Villa  when  yon  signed  it  ?  A.  He  was  at  my  ?iUa  then,  bnl 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  going  frequently  to  Sir  Matthew's.  —  Q.  Yon  do  not  read  the 
--aewspaper,  do  yon  ?  You  did  not  see  a  letter  that  Sir  Matthew  pnt  into  the  newspaper 
yesterday,  did  you  ?  A.  I  hare  seen  Sir  Matthew's  name  in  the  newspaper. — Q.  0id 
lie  pay  you  any  particular  attention ?    A.  Me ?  —  Q.  Yes?    A.  What  shoaU  he  for  ? 

—  Q.  Because  I  was  told  that  you  thought  him  a  very  oonrteoos  man.  Do  yon  know 
that  he  is  a  married  man  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  what  he  is,  and  do  not  ears.  —  Q.  Did 
be  cTer  send  yon  any  game  ?  A.  He  never  sent  me  any,  unless  be  has  sent  it  to  my 
senrauts,  and  that  I  cannot  tell.  —  Q.  Yon  mentioned  a  little  while  ago,  something 
•bout  a  will,  and  that  Mr.  Thome  had  it  ?  A.  Tes,  so  he  bad.  —  Q.  1  am  going  to 
ask  a  still  more  impertinent  question  than  I  did  before.  Have  yon  e?er  made  a  wiU? 
A,  I  did.  —  Q.  When,  do  yon  know?  A.  The  time  I  thongbtl  was  dying.  —  Q» 
When  was  that  ?  A.  After  I  had  been  at  the  madbonee.  —  Q.  Since  1846— einoe  yea 
saw  me  ?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  Can  you  teU  ipe  when  about  it  was,  when  yon  made  it?  A.  Theee 
things  are  so  long  ago,  and  ncTor  feeling  in  my  own  bieast  that  any  one  would  hafe 
a  right  to  call  me  to  account.  —  Q.  You  are  of  a  certain  age;  yon  eannot  tell  about 
when  it  was— who  made  it  for  yon  ?  A.  Mr.  Bobert  Haynes.  —  Q«  He  made  itt  A* 
He  made  it,  by  my  dictating  it  to  him.  —  Q.  Yon  exeeuted  it— did  yon  ever  sign  that 
will?  A.  No,  it  was  not  signed. — Q.  You  do  not  think  it  was  ever  signed?  A.  I 
do  not  think  it,  but  1  know  it.— Q.  You  dictated  it  to  Mr.  Haynes  what  yon  wished 
it  to  be  ?  This  paper  was  handed  to  ua  as  a  paper  whieh  was  handed  over  by  you  to 
Hr.  Thome.  Do  you  remember  whether  this  was  the  paper?  A.  I  never  gave  it  to 
Mr.  Thome.  —  Q.  I  thought  you  gave  it  to  Mr.  Thome  I  A.  No;  I  never  had  snob 
an  opinion  of  him,  after  seeing  him  onoe  or  twiee. — Q.  Very  likely  I  am  wrong.  I 
believe  I  am.  But  in  that  paper,  in  the  will  you  so  direeted  Mr.  Haynes  to  draw  up, 
do  you  know  to  whom  ?  You  had  not  signed  it,  and  therefore  there  is  not  the  same 
delicacy  in  asking  the  question— do  you  know  to  whom  you  gave  your  money  prin^ 
oipally?  A,  Yes.  — Q.  To  whom— was  Bfr.  Haynes  to  have  any?  A.  He  waste 
have  some  of  iL  —  Q.  Do  you  remember  how  much  ?  A.  There  was  some  to  him» 
and  some  to  his  wife.  —  Q.  And  to  anybody  else  connected  with  him?  A.  At  the 
time  I  was  extremely  ill,  when  it  was  done — very,  sir.  —  Q.  And  yon  cannot  tell  me 
when  it  was  ?  A.  I  think  it  was  when  I  was  down  at  Vauxhall.  —  Q.  Do  yon  mean 
while  you  were  living  with  Mr.  Hutchinson?  A,  Yes.  — Q,  Directly  alter  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  ?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  And  yon  told  him  to  make  it?  A.  I  did.  — 
Q.  Was  anybody  present?  A.  No,  there  was  not;  there  was  a  witness  to  it,  you 
know.  —  Q.  But  you  never  signed  it?  A.  I  never  signed  it  —  Q.  Was  anybody 
present  when  you  told  him  what  your  wishes  were?  A.  No,  only  bim  and  Bie.— Q. 
Now,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  another  impertinent  question^  behind  bis  back,  but  I  must 
ask  it.  Did  he  make  any  objection  to  it  ?  A.  No,  be  did  not;  not  to  my  knowledge. 
I  do  not  know  what  he  did  behind  my  back. — Q.  You  told  bim  to  make  the  vrill;  and 
when  you  gave  him  instructions  about  it,  there  was  nobody  present  but  yon  and  him. 
Then  I  ask,  in  faimess  to  you,  whether  he  made  any  vsmonafirance  about  the  way  in 
which  you  were  disposing  of  your  property  ?  A.  No ;  be  pat  as  little  questions  to  me 
as  he  possibly  could ;  for  he  saw  I  was  snob  an  invalid,  that  I  was  not  able  to  answer 
bim.  —  Q.  Did  he  ask  you  whether  you  wished  to  leave  anything  to  your  own  fiuiily  ? 
A.  No,  he  said  nothing.  —  Q.  Did  he  express  any  wish  that  yoa  sboold  not  insert  faia 
luuneinthe  will?  A.  No.  —  Q.  You  do  not  romember  that?  A.  No.  — Q.  I  vriU 
not  trouble  you  to  read  this,  because  it  is  a  long  aveoMOt;  bat  the  lesnlt  of  this  is  ta 
give  a  considerable  sum. 

A  JuBTMAir. — ^How  much  ? 

The  CoMMissioxnB. — ^Do  yon  remember  howmneh  yoa  ireie  to  gHe  to  Mrs.  Haynes  ? 
Some,  you  say,  to  Mr.  Haynes,  and  some  to  Mn.  Haynes  ?  A.  Bat  that  is  gone  now». 
yoa  know ;  that  is  bumt,  that  will  ii.  —  Q.  Bat  when  yoa  gave  Mr.  Haynes,  at  the. 
Oas  Works,  at  Vauxhall,  directions  to  make  the  will,  do  yoa  leaNnber  bow  moebyoo. 
bad  given  him  ?  A.  That  I  cannot  tell  exaeay,  without  leteiiBgto  it.** Q.  Yoa H9 
that  you  bumt  the  will  itself?    A.  1  bumt  it. — Q*.  DM  yoa  ever  sign  it?    A.  H^ 

—  Q.  Have  you  ever  made  any  other  win  aiace  1846  ?  A.KokIluivtao(.— Q.Tbii& 
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jon  ounot  tell  us  at  all  what  flgfnre  yon  ascertained  for  Mr,  Haynes  or  Mrs.  Haynes  ? 
A.  No. —  Q.  Or  the  children  ?  There  was  «ome  for  Mrs.  Haynes'  children,  Iras  there 
not  ?    ▲.  I  belieTe  so,  bat  it  is  totally  oat  of  my  memory. 

A  JuBTMAv.— Was  tbeve  anything  to  take  concerning  Mrs.  Hutchinson  ?  A.  No,  I 
don't  think.  —  Q.  Do  yon  vemeniber  whether  70  a  told  him  to  give  anything  to  l£r. 
•r  MzB.  Hntefainson  f  No,  I  do  not  leeolleet  it.^-  Q.  Or  to  Miss  Hunt,  who,  we  wers 
told,  wm  kind  and  attentive  to  yon  ?  A.  Yes,  there  was  something  to  her,  hat  that  is 
all  oUilecated^Hlt  is  Immt  —  Q.  Bid  you  wer  sign  it  before  it  was  bomt  ?  A.  No,  I 
never  did. 

A  J<iBXiCA]i«— Is  Ihefo  any  will  in  ejiiiitinee  now  ?    A.  No,  none. 

The  CoMMissioanm. — lie  written  doonment  at  all?    A.  No. 

A  JuniMja^— Did  she  know  «ny«hkig  of  her  Ikthei's  will  ? 

The  CoMMmaiosaiB. — Hsvs  yon  any  teeoUection  cf  your  father's  disposition  of  his 
froperty?  Imay  ask  yon  that,  beeanse  that  is  a  public  doenment.  Do  youTecoUeet? 
A.  I  «onld  not  take  the  Hbeity  of  asking  aboat  it.  —  Q.  But  yonr  father  ta  dead,  snt 
he  Mt  a  will,  whioh  I  mogriead  in  Doetors  Commefne,  upon  the  payment  of  a  shilling; 
I  ean  go  and  nee  it?  A.  1  know  yon  nan. — ^Q.  Do  yon  Imow  the  oentents  of  his 
will  at  aU,  haeaasa  yon  were  imerasted  in  it?  A.  Tee ;  tat  I  de  not  know  that  any 
ana  eiseis  intenated  in  it — Q.  ST  I  am  told  liglrtly,  yoor  daughters  were  interested 
init?  A.  No.aii;— <).  I  titt  yon iudy  that  I  baTO  not  read  it,  hot  I  am  toldtbot 
yonr  dangfaten  are  iatereated  in  it?  A.  Na.— -Q.  I  am  told  that  it  waa  not  a  great 
deal  that  was  kit  under  tiiatwm?  A.  Net  a  great  deal.  —  Q.  We  may  differ  aboot 
wlmt  iB  a  great  deaL  From  thia,  I  should  say  it  was  between  two  and  three  tfaoasaad 
pounds  ?  A.  Do  they  aay  that  that  was  all  my  father's  pn^eity  ?  —  Q.  I  do  not  know 
Aat  it  is ;  bat  it  appears  that  there  is  aaran  of  3,80Ctf.iaMi  odd,  whiob  is  dixeeted  to  be 
paid,  the  inoome  of  n^oh  is  directed  to  be  -paid  in  moieties  to  Jfrs.  Hooper  and  tfat 
Inees.  Do  you  remember tiie  cantents  of  yonr  ftuher'e  wiM?  A.  No,  I  do  not;  but  I 
know  that  is  a  falsity,  whoever  put  it  in,  because  that  was  not  my  itthei's  wffl.  —  Q. 
Did  Jiot  year  father  kMve  some  of  the  property  to  you  for  Ufe,  and  then  to  yonr  two 
oiiildren?  A.  fie  does  not mentioa  the  children  in  the  will.  —  Q.  He  does  not?  A 
No,  he  4oeo  not  He  leaffos  it  to  me  i^ollynnd  solely,  and  that  it  should  not  -be  liable 
to  my  faneband'a  dehta. 

J>r.  O^ddwell  (T«  the  OamansBioner).  i  thiidc,  air,  ahe  has  been  long  enough 
Mder  examination.    I  think  she  is  someiHiat  eonftised. 

Ab.  PsTxasavBiWi — ^I  do  not  Ahdc  ehe  ie  too  fatigued. 

The  CoKxissiOMi»< — In  1848,  yon  must  haw  had  your  attention  drawn  to  yoor 
iithef  s  will.  Do  yon  femendbsr  a  ehanoery  auit  in  1848?  A.  What  chancery  suit? 
-^  Q.  A  auit  about  yonr  fhthei^a  property  ?  A.  Yes,  but  I  did  not  know  anything  abont 
It    I  did  not  take  the  liberty  of  asking  my  father. 

The  OoKMiasiOKBB«— -He  was  dead  in  1848 — was  he  not  ?    A.  He  died  after  he 

had  made  a  will <^.  He  was  not  aliye  w4ien  I  had  the  Measure  of  seeing  you  at  the 

Hons  Tavern  ?  A.  No ;  if  he  had  been  aKve,  I  never  should  have  been  taken  diere. 
He  never  would  faa/ve  onftred  his  graatdehSdren  to  treat  their  mother  as  they  have 
tnated  me.  — <).  Yon  want  from  Maida  Yale  West  to  the  Edgeware  Boad— <iid  yon 
not?  A.  Yes;  to  Sir  Matthew  Wystt*s  iionee.  —  Q.  That  was  Howley  Yilla— 43ir 
Matthew  Wyattfs  ?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  Wherodid  you  <go  when  you  went  from  Sir  Matdiew 
Wyatt's  house  ?  A.  I  went  down  to  Worthing. —  Q.  I  think  there  was  an  intermediata 
plaoe  ?  A.  On  the  toad  side  there  was  a  Uttte  place.  — ^Q.  Was  it  Ae  Edgewase  Boad 
--4I0  yon  remember  being  in  the  Edgewave  'Road  ?  A.  That  plaoe  you  aHude  io  -wai 
not  in  the  Edgewnie  Bead,  it  was  many  miles  from  London — a  good  many  mfles  £rom 
London. —  Q.  I  think  you  went  from  Maida  Vale  West,  from  Howley  YiUa  to  Stamford 
Stieet  ?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  Who  lived  tiiere  ?  A.  Mr.  sad  Bfrs.  Hutchinson.  — Q.  From 
theie,  4tid  you  not  go  to  tlw  Edgewwe  Bead?  A.  Yea,  I  did ;  but  I  waa  hunted  from 
there  by  my  daughters.  —  Q.  From  Stamford  Street,  you  were  agasn  hunted  away? 
A.  Yes,  I  was.  —  Q.  Could  not  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson  prevent  your  behig  hunted  ? 
A.  Yes ;  and  so  they  did  nafil  their  house  was  broken  into,  and  that  fellow,  Ebeneser 

Jooee . —  Q.  I  was  goiaglo  ask  yon  a  qfoeation  about  him  presently — ^have  yon 

seen  him?  A.  I  osw  Mm  in  18i6» — Q.  You  know  he  was  one  of  die  witnesses  theief 
A.  Enetly— won  an.— >Q.  Ton  and  I  oroae-eKamine  one  another :  I  wanted  to  know 
ikoiita  litHe^raosaetian  <tliat  tookplase  in  dw  Edgeware  Boad,  about  a  year  ago,  waa 
it  not — ^whoae4ioasa  were  yon  fai  tkiu    do  you  remember  the  name  of  the  person  ? 

A^n«TMi«<-CMftdU. 
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The  C0MMI8B10VXB.— Mra.  Oldfield?  A.  Ut.  OUdald  tai  Mn.  OUfitUL  — Q. 
Who  took  that  house  for  you  ?  A.  I  went  th«e,  and  took  it  MfMlf. — Q.  Wove  yom 
■ttstiefle  of  the  house?  A.  No. — Q.  Thoj  wera  lo4giBf8--do  jtmtmmmahmwkMt 
lOOBB  you  had  there?  A.  Yes,  perfectly  weU. — Q.  What  wen  they  f  A.  AdrMriB|p- 
VMMB  and  hed-rooB.  —  Q.  Did  not  Mrs.  lues  some  and  see  you  there  ?  A.  Tee,  she 
dideome  and  eee  me  there— she  poshed  the  senrsntahMost  down  staixs  to  pomeenfOiL 
wm,  —  Q.  Do  you  remember  how  often  abe  esne?  A.  Tea,  three  ar  ibnr  limsa. — 
Q.  Do  you  remember  what  tame  of  the  day  it  was?  A.  It  was  when  I  was  takfaig  my 
hneh.  —  Q.  Did  yon  say  the  loneh  waa  my  eoU  r  A.  Had  I  fot  a  aald  t  —  Q.  Did 
yen  say  the  lunoh  that  was  on  the  taUa  had  get  oold,  aad  that  yon  eould  nat  help 
yoomelf  to  it  ?  A.  No,  never :  if  anybody  aaya  I  said  so,  they  haTS  told  a  ftMty,  and 
I  would  tell  them  so  to  their  face.—  Q.  If  Mra.  Inee  ssid  it?  A«  Mn.  Inee  is  wry 
«q^ahle,Iamaorry  to  aay,  of  saying  anything  Vnt  the  truth.— Q.  I  wani  to  speak  to 
yau  a  litUe  about  Mis.  Inoe  presently  f  A«  The  less  the  better,  if  yon  please.  — 
d.  I  do  not  like  to  toneh  upon  that,  beeanse  I  waa  told  tt  was  a  deiiaate  aalfeet,  hnt 
yon  will  exense  me,  preeently,  if  I  ask  yon  one  or  two  fQeatioos— <a]ie  aaw  ywi  on* 
day,  and  then  came  the  foUowing  day—- did  abe  not?    A.  She  waa  eeatfawaDy  Ibeio. 

—  Q.  Did  you  eee  her,  do  yon  think,  more  than  twiee  laiere  f  A.  No,  I  did  not — 
Q.  Do  you  remember  how  long  she  sUysd  the  first  time  she  eaaat  A.  I  aanld  aaa 
iMr  in  the  street,  through  the  window  of  my  drawing<«lem,  anrronnded  by  poUeemea^ 
tad  a  eet  of  vagabonds  round  her  pointing  to  die  hoose  that  is  lady-Uka  ooaduot.  — 
Q.  Are  yon  quite  sure  you  eaw  polieemen  about  her?  A.  Tee;  I  sa/w  her  speahinglo 
the  polioemen.  —  Q.  Who  do  yon  mean  by  ▼agahanda  f  X,  Not  lary  rsapesMMo 
laekiag  people.—- Q.  Are  you  quite  sura  it  was  her  ?  A.  Tea,  I  om  aure  it  was  hmh 
— Q.  Wsa  it  onee,  or  more  than  once?  A.  Mors  than  anea— «av«nl  timea. —  Q.Tha 
iat  day  she  wsa  two  or  thrse  hoars,  wsa  aha  asl?  A.  I  bad  no  wateh  ta  look  flL— 
Q.  Did  she  dine  with  you ?  A.  No;  aha  new  dined  with  me.— Q.  Nor  drank  taut 
A.  No;  I  did  not  ask  her  to  tea— aha  eame  when  I  was  taking  mylnneb.  —  Q.  And 
ahe  aUyed  there?  A.  Tea.  — Q.  Soaas  honnf  A.  Tea.-.Q.  Waa  Mr.  Hayma 
there  too?  A.  No,  he  was  not  first  of  all,  hut  he  waa  called  aftcrwaida.  —  Q.  Didyoa 
aand  for  him?  A.  I  aent  for  him,  and  I  sent  Iter  Mm.  OldfieM,  and  Ifr.  ddfieU  aama» 
— Q.  Then  Mrs.  Inoe  called  en  you  a  third  day»  ohe  teUa  na,  whether  traly  or  asi,  I 
aaanot  pretend  to  say  ?  A.  I  oaanot  talL — Q.  Did  yon  fnbid  her  ooaiing  in  agidn  f 
A.  I  wsa  dis^eased  at  her  intruding  heiaelf  apon  ma  on  tfaoaa  two  ooeaaiona.  I  never 
aaw  her  afterwards.  —  Q.  Do  yon  remember  forbidfing  her  to  oobm  in?  A.  She  did 
aat  say  she  was  oomingin ;  she  bolted  in  npea  me,  and  pnt  her  srms  roand  my  aaak. 

—  Q.  It  was  upon  that  oeeasion?  A.  That  was  the  eeeasion  when  the  proeoedi^fs 
were  going  on  against  me  in  oourt ;  isaued  oot  by  Mr.  Mat  Inee,  her  hnsbsad.  — > 
Q.  Did  you  expect  her  to  come  the  Ibllowingday  ?  A.  No,  abe  waa  qnHe  aaeaqMcled; 
ahe  brushed  up,  and  nearly  pushed  the  aertant  dowaatabt.— -Q.  Did  yon  gios  aay 
aotieethatifshedidoome,  shewaa  not  to  be  aimiiuii?  A.  After  obtradiag  faerseir 
upon  me  ea  riw  did.  —  Q.  D9  you  remember  aigniag  a  memorandum,  iwbiitHag  her 
to  come  in,  and  that  there  was  a  ehain  to  the  doer  ?  A.  Tea,  beeaasa  aba  obUadad 
harself  upon  me,  and  kicked  up  sueh  a  row  that  it  made  the  hoaao^ts  asaadslooa.-* 
Q.  In  the  house?  A.  In  the  house,  and  oat  o#  tha  house,  and  Mm.  Hoopsrivaa 
alongwithher.—Q.  Was  Mra.  Hooper  in  the  Imaaa?  A.  I  do  not  kaow. — Q.  Wao 
Mrs.  Hooper  in  the  house  in  your  pmaanco  ?  A*  Nooei; — Q.  Now,  aa  to  Mn.  Ineo 
hanelf,  I  think,  fh>m  what  yon  tdl  me,  that  yon  do  not  oeem  to  haive  a  vary  gaod 
opinion  of  her?  A.  I  have  net  a  good  opiaioa  of  bet  I  aofv  aald  anything  aboat 
her.  —  Q.  Ton  say  ahe  was  with  theea  people  outside  the  hoaae?  A.  I  aay  it  was  not 
a  proper  place  for  a  person  eaUiag  hemalf  a  geatlewoasaa  to  be  eauoaadad  by  a  pared 
of  polioemen.  —  Q.  Ton  are  quite  aatisfled  you  saw  her  abaat  tbn  Iwnaa  ?  A.  QuHa. 
-—  Q.  Ton  ssy  you  had  an  impnasion  that  she  had  000a  attempted  to  atrangte  yon  ? 
A.  That  is  the  one  I  oUude  to— that  ia  the  time  when  I  tdl  yon  ahe  cease  aad  pat  her 
arms  round  my  neek. —  Q.  When  wsa  that?  A.  Whan  I  was  atOUflald's.  Of  aouno, 
aay  one  who  came  to  see  me  would  kaoek  at  the  door  fimt.— Q.  She  eaau  ia  Ibeso 
without  knocking  at  the  door  ?  A.  Oh,  yia.  —  Q.  An  yon  oun  that  toek  plaea  at 
Oldfield's?  A.  Tes.  — Q.  Did  abe  at  mqr  time  make  aay  attempt  to atraa|^ yea ? 
A.Idonotaaysheatteaq»tedtoatraa|^ase;  thaaghtbatia  whatitiaaaidi  did 
Q.  What  did  you  s^r— we  will  hear  it  *ob  yooneU^-^'what  did  yoa  aay  about  1 
may  be  misled  ?  A.  I  was  Teiy  maeb  ftighteaed 
iag  the  door  open,  raaaing  ip  to  ms^  patliag  Imt  »■§  laand  a^ 
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suteiuent  received  that  Ince  and  her  were  taking  proceedings  against  me  in  court* 
Now  that  is  a  very  strange  thing  if  you  are  taking  proceedings  against  a  person  to 
come  in  a  very  cordial  way.  -^  Q.  Why  should  you  not  put  the  best  inteipretation  upon 
it,  and  suppose  that  it  was  an  act  of  affection,  instead  of  anything  else  ?    A.  Affection, 
sir !  —  Q.  It  is  my  duty  not  to  set  you  against  her,  or  her  against  you :  what  makes 
you  think  it  was  not  an  act  of  affection  ?    A.  Of  course,  you  would  not  take  proceed- 
ings against  a  person  if  yon  were  partial  to  them.  —  Q.  That  depends  on  whetker  it  is 
necessary  or  not.    What  proceedings  had  she  taken,  then,  besides  the  original  com- 
mission ?    A.  Her  husband,  I  suppose  it  was,  or  both  of  them,  instituted  proceedings 
against  me.  —  Q.  For  what  ?    A.  To  get  me  into  a  madhouse,  or  to  get  my  property. 
•-^Q.  Was  there  any  other  occasion  on  which  you  think  she  did  anything  of  that  kind 
which  you  consider  something  like  strangling,  or  that  unkind  act  ?    A.  I  never  men- 
tioned that  she  strangled  me,  or  wanted  to  strangle  me;  but  I  said,  and  say  again,  it 
is  a  very  strange  way  of  behaviour,  while  taking  proceedings  in  the  court  against  me. 
«— Q.  I  do  not  understand  why  there  was  not  an  end  of  all  the  proceedings  after  1846  ? 
A.  I  understood  so :  I  was  proclaimed  in  court  a  free  agent,  to  do  as  I  liked.  —  Q.  Do 
you  consider  that  you  had  been  a  free  agent  from  that  time  to  this  ?    A.  I  considered 
it  when  I  left  the  court. —  Q.  Have  you  been  a  free  agent  lh>m  that  time  to  this. 
You  have  been  changing  your  house  very  often?    (No  answer.)  — Q.  Mrs.  Hooper 
vfas  your  eldest  daughter,  I  think  ?    A.  Yes.  —  Q.  She  married  a  person  ?    A.  In  the 
band.  —  Q.  A  person  who  was  once  in  the  band,  and  you  thought,  perhaps  naturally, 
that  it  was  not  so  good  a  match  as  she  ought  to  have  made  ?    A.  No :  perhaps  some 
people  would  be  satisfied  with  it.  —  Q.  She  seems  to  have  had  some  children;  wss 
there  not  a  reconciliation  after  that:  she  married  in  1836  ?    A.  I  paid  a  good  many 
of  their  debts  after  that.< — Q.  In  1839,  or  two  or  three  years  after  she  was  married, 
was  there  not  a  reconciliation  between  you  and  her  ?    A.  We  were  never  on  the  terms 
that  we  were  on  before.  —  Q.  Did  she  not  come  and  stay  at  your  house  ?   A.  Her  child 
was  ill,  and  her  medical  man  attended  the  child.  —  Q.  After  the  birth  of  the  second 
child,  in  1839,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hooper  camcf  and  stayed  with  you  for  different  periods- 
did  they  not  ?  —  A.  She  did  with  the  child.  —  Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Hooper  ?     A.  No,  be 
did  not.  — -  Q.  He  never  was  in  the  bouse  ?    A.  Yes,  be  was  in  the  house,  and  bad 
dinner.  —  Q.  Was  it  not  a  perfect  reconciliation  at  that  time  ?    A.  It  was  on  her  side 
a  necessary  one.  —  Q.  But  not  on  yours.    Has  she  behaved  ill  to  you  in  any  other 
way  besides  this  marriage,  which  you  think  unfortunate  ?  A.  Perhaps  these  gentlemen 
might  not  think  it  so  at  all.  —  Q.  Has  she  behaved  in  a  ny  way  to  give  you  offence 
independent  of  that?    A.  I  have  never  been  reconciled  since  that,  and  what  is  more, 
n^r  shall.  —  Q.  Let  us  hope  you  will  some  day  or  other?    A.  Never — never.  ^ 
Q.  Never  too  late,  you  know  ?    A.  To  mend.  —  Q.  Were  you  ever  under  an  impres- 
sion that  either  of  your  daughters  had  made  an  attempt  to  murder  you  ?    A.  No;  t 
never  stated  it.  —  Q.  Had  you  the  impression  on  your  mind  at  any  time  ?     A.  No.  — 
Q.  Or  that  they  had  attempted  to  poison  you  ?    A.  No ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  there  was 
stuff  put  into  the  food  for  the  fowls — at  least,  not  put  for  the  fowls,  but  put  into  some 
food,  and  was  given  to  the  fowls ;  the  next  morning,  one  of  them  was  found  dead.  — 
Q.  What  was  it  put  into?    A.  Into  the  food.  —  Q.  What  food  was  it  ?    A.  Oatmeal 
and  barley. —  Q.  Who  did  it;  do  you  know?    A.  That  I  cannot  tell  you.  — Q.  Do 
you  know  who  did  it  ?    A.  No,  I  do  not.-^  Q.  You  have  never  accused  anybody  of  it  ? 
(No  answer.)  —  Q.  You  say  it  was  put  in  the  oatmeal  ?   A.  Put  into  the  fowls'  victuals. 
—  Q.  But  that  could  not  be  with  the  intention  of  poisoning  yon  ?    A.  No,  it  was  not 
intended  to  give  it  to  the  fowls ;  but  you  know  that  the  cats  would  not  touch  it — that 
it  was  thrown  ont  to  the  hen  roost— it  was  not  thrown  about  the  place,  because  fowls 
will  pick  up  anything — ^then,  of  course,  you  could  not.  —  Q.  Then  it  was  given  to  the 
cats,  and  became  the  food  of  the  fowls  ?    A.  Exactly.  —  Q.  What  makes  you  think  it 
was  done  to  poison  either  you  or  your  oats?    A.  I  don't  say  so;  but  it  was  not  a 
delusion  of  mine,  because  there  was  Dr.  Barnes  analyzed  it.  —  Q.  There  was  the  stuff 
at  all  events  ?    A.  There  was  the  stuff  found.  —  Q.  And  what  was  found  ?    A.  It  was 
found  in  a  jug  where  the  milk  was — there  was  sugar  of  lead  in  the  stuff,  but  Dr.  Banes 
can  explain  that  to  you.  —  Q*  Do  yon  remember  what  it  was?    A.  I  do  not  remember 
what  it  was— oxalic  acid— Epsom  salts  was  put  into  the  milk.  —  Q.  That  was   a  dif- 
ferent occasion?    A.  No,  it  was  that  same  time — the  miik  was  thrown  out — the 
servants  had  put  some  salta  into  a  jug,  and  never  washed  it  out,  and  the  milk  was  "put 
in — now  nndentand  me.  — Q*  Was  it  milk  oreream?    A.  It  was  milk.  —  Q.  Not 
cream?    A.  No, it  waa^sot  crtum;  it  wac  milk.    I  had  sometimes  cream,  and  some- 
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fiaet  milk.  —  Q.  Your  daughters  woold  have  noUiisg  to  do  with  that?  A.  I  did  not 
99f  my  daoghten  had.  —  Q.  They  would  have  nothioj;  to  do  with  that?  A«  How  it 
OMM  there  I  do  not  know ;  hut  there  it  was.  I  do  not  wish  any  one  to  take  my  word 
fbr  It.  ^  Q.  But  your  daughters  would  haTe  nothing  to  do  with  that  ?  A.  1  do  not  say 
thfv  had.  — >  Q.  I  want  to  exculpate  them. 

A  JuBTMAir  (To  the  Commisdoner).-*!  do  not  yet  understand  about  the  milk  that 
waa  thrown  away.    She  speaks  of  milk  and  oatmeal;  was  that  milk  and  oatmeal  too  ? 

The  CoMMissiovsB.— Did  this  happen  more  than  onee?  A.  No,  only  onee;  and 
I  itBt  it  to  the  ohymist  to  be  analyzed,  and  he  said  it  was  oxalie  aoid  and  Epsom  aalta. 
TIm  jug  had  Epsom  salts  in  it,  and  the  milk  waa  put  into  that  Toiy  jug.  *—  Q.  And  then 
waa  that  given  to  the  eats  ?  A.  It  was  offered  to  them.  -^  Q.  But  they  would  not  drink 
it?  A.  No,  they  would  not.— -Q.  Then  it  waa  thrown  away?  A.  It  wsa  thrown 
away.  —  Q.  And  the  fowls  eat  it?  A.  And  the  fowls  eat  it.  —  Q.  The  stuff  that  waa 
in  the  jug  would  have  melted  in  the  milk,  and  would  hare  got  thrown  away  in  that 
way,  would  it  not ?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  There  were  two  kinds  of  things  ?  A.  Yes;  there 
WM  one  in  the  nulk,  and  the  other  was  in  the  food  for  the  fowls. 
)  A  JuBTMAN  (to  Mrs.  Camming) « — ^Are  you  fatigued ?   A.  I  am  very  mneh  fatigued* 

The  CoMMissioNBB. — ^We  will  go  away  now,  and  oome  baek  again  in  half-an-honr, 
if  yon  like?  A.  You  are  very  good.  —  Q.  These  gentlemen  would  like  a  £»w  moare 
mes^ons  to  be  asked.  Could  you  tell  me  the  annual  amount  of  your  property  in 
Walea  ?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  now  ?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  What  is  it  now  t 
A.  The  same  as  it  was  then.  Do  not  think  this  an  impertinent  or  abort  answer. -~ 
Q.  Certainly  not.  You  sty  it  is  now  what  it  was  ?  A.  I  do  not  ai^  what  it  is  now. 
— Q.  You  say  it  is  now  what  it  was  then?  A.  It  is  the  same.  They  insinuate  that 
I  hare  been  squandering  the  money  and  property.  —  Q*  I  do  not  know  ?  A.  But  I 
know.— *Q.  I  think  you  pat  it  rather  atrangely?  A.  Stronger  language.— Q.  1  do 
•ot  mean  anything  offensiTe.  What  do  you  think  is  your  ineome  fh>m  the  property  at 
Newport  ?  A.  The  property  altogether,  do  you  mean? — Q.  Yea.  A*  Abont40(M.  or 
600/.  a  year.  —  Q.  Is  it  that  now  ?  A.  It  is  that  now,  and  it  waa  that* .—  Q.  It  waa 
that  in  1846  ?  A.  Yes.  If  I  had  been  squandering  my  property,  how  oould  I  hare 
thft  aame  income?  —  Q.  But  you  have  sold  some  of  your  property?  A.  Yea,  but  I 
hare  impro?ed  it.  —  Q.  Have  you  laid  out  any  money  in  repairs  ?  A.  I  have  pnt  the 
tunu  all  in  repair.  —  Q.  There  is  one  celebrated  name,  the  Bird's  Nest,  are  the  others 
in  good  repair  ?  A.  Yes,  exactly,  and  so  are  all  the  others. .—  Q.  Do  you  know  how 
mneh  was  laid  out  on  the  Blackbird's  Nest — ^that  is  a  prettier  name  than  the  other— 
within  the  last  year  or  two :  your  accounts  will  show,  I  suppose?  A.  Yes.—  Q.  Do 
you  remember  how  much?  A.  I  have  got  an  aecount  of  it,  beeanse  he  knew  we  paid 
all  the  bills  as  they  were  famished. —  Q.  You  have  not  been  down  there  yonraelf? 
A.  Yes,  I  have.  — Q.  Since  1846?  A.  I  went  to  the  Blackbird'a  Nest  — Q.  From 
184U  ?  A.  Yes,  I  have.  —  Q.  I  think  I  asked  you  just  now,  (torn  place  to  place,  where 
you  had  been,  ind  I  don't  think  you  mentioned  that  ? 

Mr.  SouTHOATB. — She  was  there  all  the  summer. 

A  JuBYMAH. — Has  not  your  property  increased  since  yon  sold  to  the  BaOway  Com- 
pany and  the  Water  Works  Company?  A.  The  value  of  it  has  increased.  —  Q.  Then 
that  makes  it  more  than  five  or  six  hundred  a  year  ?    A.  No,  I  beg  yonr  pardon. 

The  CoMMissioNBB. — ^You  have  more  than  one  tenant,  of  courae?  A.  I  have  a 
good  many  tenants.  —  Q.  Who  is  the  man  who  paya  you  the  greatest  rent  ?  A.  Black* 
bird's  Kest,  I  think.  —  Q.  That  is  the  highest  figure,  is  it?  A.  I  think  it  is.— Q. 
Do  you  know  what  it  is?  A.  I  think  I  do.  —  Q.  Do  yon  remember  what  it  ia»  the 
Blackbird's  Nest  ?  I  suppose  you  have  an  account  rendered  firom  time  to  time  f  A. 
Yes ;  I  have  been  down  twice  since  that  time,  and  received  the  rents  myself.  —  Q.  Do 
you  know  what  the  Blackbird's  Nest  was  ?  A.  Seventy  pounds  a  year,  or  thereabonta* 
If  I  had  my  books,  I  could  have  told  you  immediately. 

The  CoMMissioicBBi^ — The  autumn  of  1846.  Do  yon  remember  seeing  Mrs.  Ince 
at  the  Horns  Tavern  on  that  occasion  ?  A.  I  do,  aud  Mrs.  Hooper  too.  —  Q.  Are 
you  quite  sure  Mrs.  Hooper  was  there  ?  A.  Yes,  she  was  in  the  room.  —  Q.  In  the 
jury-room,  where  I  Was  ?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  Are  yon  quite  sure  that  you  saw  Mrs.  Hooper? 
Did  you  see  Mrs.  Ince  there  ?  A.  Mrs.  Ince  was  always  there.  —  Q.  And  Mrs. 
Hooper  ?  A.  And  Mrs.  Hooper.  -^  Q.  I  thought  Mrs.  Hooper  waa  ill  at  the  tims  ? 
A.  So  it  was  reported.  —  Q.  Do  you  think  she  wss  in  the  nxnn  ?  I  understand  ill  ? 
A.  I  was  ill,  bat  I  was  brought  there. —  Q.  Did  you  see  Mrs.  Hooper  in  the  room? 
A.  I  think  she  was  there,  but  ahe  never  eame  up  againat  me.— Q.  Yon  saw  hn 
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sittiag  dowB  ?  A.  I  Akik  s#.  I  eouid  not  say  that  it  was  Mrs.  Hooper,  but  it  was 
▼0fj>  Uko  her  at  llic  Seance  ahe  was  from  ne. — Q.  Did  you  see  either  of  them  at 
the  btr  of  the  Hems  fwnm?  A.  No,  I  M  not;  but  I  was  told  tbej  were  both  at 
Ihe  bar.  —  Q.  But  you  did  not  aee  tbem  7  A.  I  did  not,  for  I  do  not  go  to  those  kind 
of  places.  —  Q.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  she  was  there;  hwre  you  any  reason  to 
«nppose  that  Mis.  Inee  was  drank  there  ?  A.  I  never  said  she  was.  — Q.  Were  you 
told  sol  A.  I  wa»  told  she  was  at  die  bar.  —  Q.  Were  you  told  that  she  was  drunk 
nft  the  barT  A.  Ko. — Q.  But  that  she  was  at  the  barf  A.  That  she  was  at  the  bar. 
— -  Q.  I  As  net  pretend  to  say  whether  idle  was  or  was  not,  but  from  her  appearance,! 
shoald  not  think  it;  IQisly  ?  A.  To«  must  not  judge  always  fttnn  appearances.  If  a 
lady  is  seen  in  the  stvset,  with  a  panel  of  polioemen  talking^  to  her,  and  pointing  up  to 
the  house,  that  is  net  very  tike  » lady.  —  Q.  But  are  yon  quite  satisfied  she  did  that? 
A.  I  aaw  it  myself.  —  Q.  That  was  in  the  Edgeware  Road  T  A.  Tes.  —  Q.  Mr.  Inoe, 
we  uadtrstaod,  lost  two  of  his  ehildfen  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  how  many  he  has  lost.  — 
-Q.  Po  yeu  remember  seeing  one?  A.  I  saw  one  of  Mr.  Ince's,  and  one  of  Mr. 
Hooper^s  children.  —  Q.  Was  there  anything  peculiar  about  one  of  Mr.  luce's  children  t 
Jl  I  Be?er  made  any  remaiks.  —  Q.  What  did  you  say  f  A.  When  I  saw  the  chiM,  I 
•aid  it  looked  a  very  pretty  eorpse :  that  was  the  expression  I  made  use  of;  and  ss  to 
Mr.  Inoe's  chfld,  I  said  it  was  very  much  emaciated ;  and  so  it  was— it  had  suflbred 
a.  great  teal  beftore  his  death.  —  Q.  Was  there  not  one  that  yon  said  was  glazed  ?  A. 
Oh,  no  ^  I  eannor  help  smiiiDg  at  that.  —  Q.  Did  you  ever  say  that  ?  A.  No — so 
help  me  God !  —  Q.  Have  you  ever  said  it  was  like  a  waxen  doll  in  a  tailor^s  shop,  or 
any  phrase  of  diat  kind  f  A.  No,  I  have  not,  but  it  has  been  said  so.  I  bend  it 
nyself— was  told  it  —  Qi  Bat  you  never  said  it !  A.  Ou  my  oath.  —  Q.  But  I  do  not 
put  you  on  your  eath,  you  know  ? 

A  JuBTiTAn  (to  the  Gommissiener). — She  told  you  she  had  seen  a  book. 

The  GoMMiesioircB. — I  sappose  you  have  have  got  a  rent-roll  ?  A.  Of  course  I 
Iwve. — Q.  Will  you  show  it  to  me?  A.  You  must  excuse  my  doing  that,  as  dxs 
eeihansaion  is  held  upon  my  understanding,  and  upon  the  validity  trf  what  I  did,  and 
ttat  it  would  be  probably  said  I  am  imbecile  to  expose  my  private  afllairs.  —  Q.  Now, 
as  fee  Mr.  Inoe,  in  what  way  had  he  ever  behaved  ill  to  you !  A.  Oh,  sir !  —  Q.  Can 
you  give  me  any  inst«ice  of  it?  A.  Yes;  I  could  give  you  many  instances,  if  I  was 
well  enough.  —  Q.  Would  you  like  us  to  go  away,  and  come  back  again  in  half-an- 
hour  t  A.  I  am  quite  exhausted.  —  Q.  You  told  me,  a  little  while  ago,  yon  were  at 
Worthing?  A.  Yes,  that  ia  tme.  —  Q,  Do  you  know  what  name  you  went  by  ?  Did 
you  go  by  your  own  name  ?  A.  No,  I  £d  not.  —  Q.  I  am  not  finding  fault  with  you, 
but  <fid  you  go  by  any  other  name  Acre  ?  A.  Yes,  I  did,  that  I  might  not  be  fbnnd 
eat  by  my  daughters;  that  is  the  truth.  —  Q.  Was  it  Cunningham?  A.  No,  Cleve- 
land. 

A  JuBTXAir. — ^We  are  here  as  kind  friends  to  you ;  you  may  tell  us  any  secrets  you 
like,  because  we  are  friends  of  yours. 

The  Commissioner. — You  never  pay  any  interest  upon  the  mortgage,  do  you  ?  A 
No,  I  never  was  applied  to.  ~>  Q.  You  do  not  know  what  it  is  ?  A.  No.  —  Q.  Who 
told  yoo  that  Mrs.  Ince  was  at  the  bar  of  the  Horns  Tavern  ?  It  was  not  me  ?  A. 
No ;  and  if  it  was,  I  would  never  say  it  was  you ;  it  would  be  unhandsome,  if  a  friend 
tells  yoa  ;  it  would  be  unladylike  to  mention  it  —  Q.  Somebody  told  you  so  ?  A. 
Somebody  told  me  so. —  Q.  Did  you  inquire  whether  it  was  founded  on  fkct  T  A.  No, 
I  did  not ;  I  was  so  much  hurt  at  it,  that  I  did  not  —  Q.  I  wish  yon  had  made  in- 
quiries, to  know  whether  she  was  or  not  ?  A.  I  did  not,  for  I  was  very  tired  when  I 
went  away,  and  much  excited.  —  Q.  Doctor  CaldweU*  says  perhaps  you  would  like  a 
glass  of  wine,  or  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water,  is  diat  so  T  A.  No.  —  Q.  Have  you 
dined?  A.  No,  I  have  not  had  anything^to-day.  —  Q.  I  am  afraid  your  appetite  is  not 
always  very  good?  A.  No.  —  Q.  You  will  have  nothing  to  drink?  A.  No,  nothing 
to  dHfik.  —  Q.  You  Kke  something  to  drink  better  than  something  to  eat,  do  yoo  not  ? 
A.  No.  —  Q.  Your  appetite  is  bad  ?  A.  Yes,  it  is.  —  Q.  What  time  will  you  dine  to- 
day?   A.  Oh,  any  time  I  can.     I  have  two  ladies  here,  you  know. 

The  CoMMissiomn.— Do  they  dine  with  you  every  day?  A.  Very  often  they  do, 
one  or  the  other. 

A  JuBTMAN. — But  yon  have  no  portienlar  hour  ?    A.  Five  o'clock. 

The  CoMMissiONEB  (rising). — Good  morning. 

Mrs.  CuMMfHO. — Good  morning. 

The  Comtissfoim.-^?  am  afridd  I  have  gimi  yon  a  grvit  deal  of  trouble. 
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Mn.  CuMMivo^— I  am  afraid  I  hum  fkoi  yo«.a  §rMi  disL  of  tMiiUa» 

The  CoMMiasiovBB.— Thai  dMa  moi  agnil^.  If  m*  viab^  to  «•  >o«  ifiia,  «t  will 
In  you  know.  Tou  will  certainlj  aeo  aw  agaia^  aad  if  tbaaa  giaii— an  wUL  t»aee 
y  agala,  probaUj  7«u  wiH  hava  no  otjaadoa  t 

Mbb.  GoMXiaai^— If  I  am  ahk. 

Tha  GoMM  uaaaiiBa. — Taa  will  ha  ahla.    CKaaA.  waralag, 

3fn»  CiuuuvOk— Good  Momiag. 

The  C0MMI88IOVBB. — We  ahoold  not  ha^e  eoma  to  aM  yan  if  wa  eaald  hawi 
hiliadit. 

His.  Cummiho. — No,  air. 

SECOND  EXAMINATIOir  Of  HRS.  CUMMETO. 
Ok  ma  tm  Bykv— AavvAaT  16m. 

Mn.  CuMMurOk — Thart  ase  monafjou  than,  thia  worn  wilhoU^  I  Ihoaght  th«a 
vara  onlj  twelfe  gtntleBian  coaiiDg. 

The  CoMMuaioiiaB. — ^Ihaae  ara  aai  maay  QMnt»  I  am  aftald  titoy  aia  aHaatHM 
to  bt  here. 

Mn.  Mooas. — Gantlamnn,  X  was  nqnaatod  hy  Pr.  CatfareU  to  ny  dtot  Mn.  Gob- 
toing  was  vary  rnnoh  farigmad  l^  the  laat  viaiL 

FoBBMAH  ov  THB  JuBVi*— We  wiah.  yoa.  to  Mtito  (rafcrring  to  Mnft  Maora  aad 
another  peraon.  in  the  room.) 

Mrs.  MooBB. — I  understood  that  I  waa  to  lamain  with'  Mn.  Giaaadng. 

FoBBjiAV  ov  THB  JuBT. — No»  you  touafc  ratira,  if  yaa  yleaae^ 

The  GoMMiaaioHBB  (to  Mo.  Cmmmiag).^— Toa  wan  ik  Walaa  a yanr aga  t  A^  Tae^ 
I  waaw — Q.  And  aaw  all  your  yrogeity  than  ?    A  Yea. 

A  JuBTMAv  (to  Mrs.  Moon  and  the  other  tenala).— Toa  wiUleato  tha  laoa^if  ymi 
please,  both  of  you. 

Mn.  Cummiho. — But  I  sequin  that  lady  (nfturiiiif  to^Mau  Maaas). 

FoBBMAV  01  THB  JuBT.^ — ^We  oaBBot  aUow  it. 

The  CoMMiasioBBB  (to  Mn.  CommiBg.)— Who  do  yaa  wiak  to  ham  haeaf 

Mn.  CuMMivo. — One  of  my  attendants,  or  that  la4y» 

The  CoMMissioBBB. — Dr.  Caldwell  ia  hen. 

Bin.  CuMMiNQ. — Dr.  Caldwell  is  a  medieal  mas.  .  . 

The  CoMMnsioBBB. — He  ia  yoaz  medical  aiaa ;  ha  will  be-lMradoaa  aft  my  dhow; 
and  if  he  thinks  I  am  doing  wrong,  ha  will  toU  sa  aow  I  haia  told  I>r.  CaMwall  to  ha 
dose  to  my  elbow  with  that  view. 

Mn.  MooBB. — I  may  remain  hen,  annly? 

A  JUBTMAH. — No. 

The  CoMMissiovBB  (to  Mra.  Gamming).— Thay  nay  go  oiit»  aiagrthay  aoif 

Mn.  CuMMiKO. — Sir,  that  lady  is  living  haea. 

Mra.  MooBB. — ^I  was  desired  to  attend  Mra.  CaaitoiBg,  aad  naft  to  kaaaheSi.  Soraiy 
you  will  let  me  nmain  ? 

Dr.  Gaij>wbll  (addnssing  Mn.  Moon  and  the  ather  fe»ala)<-«Yaa  aia  deing  Mrs. 
Gumming  great  harm. 

The  C0MMI8S10VBB  (to  Mn.  Gunanixv)^— Tea  do  aaftiefoin  them  to  raaiinj  da 
yon? 
.  Mn.  CuMMivG. — ^I  do. 

The  C0MMI8810HBB.— When  wa  ware  hen  befove,  thay  left  te  n>oto,.aad  yon  did 
not  object  ? 

Mn.  CuMMiKO. — No ;  I  wea  not  awan  of  the  iaeosvenieaae  I  abonld  bo  plaeed  i& 

The  C0MMIS810BBB. — I  am  very  aorry  thai  yoa  ahonld  have  been  plaeed  in  aay 
inconvenience.  I  know  we  wen  rather  long.  What  was  the  iacoovdnianea  ww  plaeed 
you  in,  except  diaagneableness  of  oaaiBg  aa  ? 

Mn.  CuMtf  iHO. — I  did.  not  know  that  you  all  wan  ao  ugly  aa  that. 

The  C0MMI8810NBB. — If  then  ia  any  geaUamaa  yon  aee  heie  who  yoa  would  wiah 
to  retire,  perhaps  you  will  tell  me.  Ia  than  any  gaattoaiaa  hare  yoa  vraidd  wiah  to 
retire  ' 

Mn.  CuMMiNo. — ^No;  but  any  aenaible  paraoa  would  draw  a  line  between  having 
a  female  in  the  room  and  a  mediaal  maa. 

Tbe  C0MMU810NBB.— Would  yoa  wiih  OM  af  Alii  fttoilii  ta  ha  taaaf 
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Mn.  CuMMiHO. — I  wish  one  of  them  to  remftln. 

The  G0MMI88IOVSB.— Which  Uuly  would  70a  prefer? 

Mrs.  CuMMiHO. — Thftt  lady  (pointitig  to  Mrs.  Moore). 

The  C0MJ118810NSB. — Just  go  behind,  Mrs.  Moore.  (Mrs.  Moore,  who  hid  been 
preyiously  standing  opposite  to  Mrs.  Gumming  tt  the  door,  took  a  seat  at  the  window). 

The  C0MMIS8IONSB  (to  Mrs.  Cnmming).-^In  what  way  did  we  annoy  yon  the  other 
day  ?  A.  If  yon  wish  to  know  the  rights  of  it,  ask  my  medicd  man ;  he  ia  more  com- 
petent than  I  am  to  answer  yon. 

The  G0MMI8810XXB.— I  will  not  press  the  matter  fhrther.  A.  I  think  deUeaey 
oaght  to  forbid  your  doing  so. 

The  CoMMissioiiEB.— I  hope  you  will  not  think  I  pressed  you  unfairly  the  other 
day.  A.  You  have  a  right  to  think  so.  —  Q.  You  went  into  Wales  last  year  ?  A.  Yes, 
I  did.  —  Q.  You  went  to  see  your  property  ?  A.  I  did.  —  Q.  Do  you  recollect  how  long 
you  were  there  ?  A«  I  was  three  or  four  months  in  Wales.  —  Q.  You  took  some  time 
to  go.  How  long  were  yon  in  getting  down  there  T  A.  I  went  by  easy  stages.  Q.  In 
your  own  carriage,  and  with  your  own  coachman  ?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  You  had  Mist 
Miller,  I  think,  with  you?  A.  Not  from  London,  I  had  not.  —  Q.  She  did  not  go 
with  you  from  London  ?  A.  No.  —  Q.  You  rented  a  house  ?  A.  I  had  a  house  to 
myself  there.  —  Q.  Bassaleg  was  one ;  and  you  had  one  also  at  Newport  ?  A.  I  did 
not  go  to  my  own  house.    Q.  But  you  rented  one  of  Mr.  Edwards,  was  it? 

A  JuBTMAN. — ^ETans?  A.  Etans.  —  Q.  Do  you  remember  what  you  were  to  give 
for  it  ?  A.  There  was  no  stipulated  sum  mentioned.  —  Q.  What  were  you  to  pay  B'week 
for  it  ?  A.  No,  I  said  I  would  give  him  a  compensation  when  I  came  away ;  he  went 
but  with  me  himself,  and  went  to  his  sister^s,  who  was  next  door.  — Q.  Did  you  not 
go  to  your  own  tenant's  at  Blackbird's  Nest,  and  meet  him  there  ?  A.  No  ;  whoefer 
told  you  that  told  a  gross  falsity.  —  Q.  He  tells  us  he  saw  you  at  Blackbird's  Nest  ? 
A.  So  he  might,  sir ;  I  went  several  times  there.  —  Q.  And  he  says  you  went  from  bit 
house  to  look  at  it  ?  A.  I  might  have  looked  at  it.  I  did  not  go  there  as  lodgings.  — 
Q.  Do  you  know  what  you  were  to  give  him  for  it,  for  the  bouse  of  Mr.  Evans  ?  A. 
About  60/. ;  but  there  was  no  specific  sum  mentioned.  He  asked  me  to  come  to  his 
bouse,  if  I  would  put  up  with  it  such  as  it  was.  I  told  him  I  was  very  much  obliged  to 
him  indeed.  I  should  not  have  gone  at  all,  only  the  cholera  was  raging  very  much  about 
Newport.  —  Q.  Had  not  you  some  difierence  with  the  landlady  of  the  house  you  were 
in — Mrs.  Phillips  ?  A.  It  was  about  a  piano.  —  Q.  We  are  told  so  ?  A.  That  is 
correct,  sir. —  Q.  He  said  you  were  to  pay  tbirty-five  shillings  a-week  for  the  rent  of 
the  other  house  you  had  when  you  quitted  Mrs.  Pbillips  ?  A.  There  was  nothing  of 
the  kind,  but  I  was  to  give  him  compensation,  and  he  said,  "  Never  mind,  Mrs.  Gum- 
ming, you  are  welcome  to  it  if  you  can  put  up  with  it  such  as  it  is."  ^-  Q.  Do  yoo 
remember  going  to  the  Bev.  Dr.  Williams,  the  chancellor  of  the  oiocese  ?  A.  Yes.  -^ 
Q.  You  remained  there  an  evening  ?  A.  Yes,  and  called  there  frequently.  —  Q.  Bo 
you  remember  how  often  you  called  there  ?  A.  No,  because  I  should  have  thought 
such  a  trivial  circumstance  as  that  would  not  have  been  worth  mentioning.  —  Q.  You 
had  a  pleasant  evening  there  three  or  four  times  ?  A.  Yes,  very  pleasant.  They  were 
very  genteel  people.  —  Q.  Do  you  remember  saying  anything  about  your  daughters  ? 
A.  There  were  many  people  in  the  room,  there  might  be  general  conversation.  —  Q. 
Do  you  remember  saying  anything  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Williams  about  your  daughters? 
A.  It  was  such  an  insignificant  subject  that  I  did  not  bear  it  in  mind.  —  Q.  1  was  in 
hopes  that  your  daughters  were  not  insignificant  ?  A.  To  me  they  are  obnoxious — ^I 
cannot  use  a  stronger  term  than  that.  —  Q.  We  have  beard  of  an  arrangement  which 
was  entered  into  in  1846  ?  A.  Yes,  you  were  the  commissioner  then.  —  Q.  I  did  not 
interfere  about  the  arrangement  ?  A.  I  did  not  say  you  did.  —  Q.  Why  did  you  break 
it  off?  Do  you  remember?  A.  Because  I  had  the  property  in  my  own  hands,  and  I 
had  no  occasion  to  ask  for  what  I  had  got.  —  Q.  Did  any  particular  person  recom- 
mend you  to  do  it  ?  A.  No.  When  I  found  out  what  was  kept  in  the  back  ground 
from  me,  it  was  necessary  that  1  should  change  my  mind.  — Q.  How  did  you  find  out 
tlie  difierence,  for  I  have  not  seen  the  papers  to  ascertain  what  it  really  was.  When 
was  it  that  you  discovered  you  were  under  a  mistake  ?  A.  When  I  heard  it  publicly 
named  to  me  that  my  father  had  left  it  all  to  myself,  which  was  the  case.  —  Q.  You  do 
not  remember  when  it  was  that  you  found  out  that  you  were  entitled  to  it  absolutely, 
instead  of  for  life.  Do  you  remember  when  you  first  heard  that  and  made  that  dis- 
covery ?  A.  It  must  have  been  nearly  about  the  time  when  I  was  brought  into  court, 
because  I  could  not  have  much  opportunity  when  I  was  locked  op  in  a  madhouse.,  put 
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and  kept  there  by  mj  daugbten.  —  Q.  You  said  that  when  the  agreement  was 
••ttfed  into  you  thought  you  had  only  the  property  belonging  to  you  for  life,  but  you 
dterwaida  diaeovered  that  you  had  got  it  abeolntely  ?  A.  Exactly  eo.  —  Q.  Do  yon 
|w>v  when  yon  found  out  that  yon  had  a  greater  interest  than  yon  thought  yon  had  ? 
A.  When  the  brief  and  papers  were  looked  into.  Q.  You  do  not  remember  how  long 
■••r Wilds  ?  A«  Very  soon  afterwards. —  Q.  Yon  do  not  remember  where  yon  were  at 
tha  tiflie  ?  A.  I  remember  that ;  my  memory  is  not  so  treaeheroos  as  all  thst —  Q. 
Why  did  yon  not  try  at  that  time  to  oome  to  terms  with  your  daughters,  end  to  make 
If  faat  grieranoes  f  A.  Because  I  had  too  much  of  them  as  it  was.  —  Q.  Between 
|0Mt  and  child  would  it  not  ha?e  been  desirable  ?  A«  No,  sir;  not  all  the  powera  on 
•iMli  would  ever  induce  me  to  al(er  my  determination,  never.  —  Q.  We  ean  only  regret  it. 
Tmi  bare  a  right  to  entertain  what  opinions  yon  think  fit.  I  took  the  liberty  of  asking 
ftm  the  other  day  what  property  had  been  sold.  Do  you  remember  what  property  yon 
atM  to  the  Bailway  Company  ?  A.  I  remember  all  that,  bnt  I  believe  that  is  a  thing 
piivate  to  myself,  which  no  gentleman  here  can  be  interested  in.  —  Q.  We  wanted  to 
iaa  whether  what  yon  stated  the  other  day  was  quite  accurate.  Can  yon  tell  us  at 
aU  what  wsa  sold  to  the  Railway  Company  f  A.  1  could  if  I  chose,  but  I  do  not 
ihlak  that  any  one  has  a  right  to  ask  the  question ;  I  tell  you  that  candidly. 

The  Commission BB. — ^You  can  refuse  to  tell  me.  A.  I  should  not  like  to  behave 
ndaly  to  you  as  a  gentleman.  —  Q.  I  should  not  consider  it  sa  rude.  Can  yon 
Mttna  what  yon  sold  to  the  Waterworks  Company?    A.  I  could  do  all  that  if  I 


A  JuBTMAV.— I  wish  you  would  undentand  we  are  here  for  your  benefit,  and  the  more 
eonactly  you  give  us  information,  the  better  we  shall  be  satisfied  of  your  capability  of 
ddag  it. 

Mrs.  CuMMiKO. — That  is  a  private  concern  of  my  own. 

The  CoMMissioiisB. — ^I  am  afraid  our  coming  here  is  private. 

Mra.  CuMMiNO. — Oh,  it  is  public  enough  all  through  the  neighbourhood,  and 
through  London,  I  belief  e.  — >  Q.  You  do  not  think  we  come  as  enemies  ?  A.  That  I 
eamot  tell.  —  Q.  These  gentlemen  are  not  they  perfectly  disinterested  ? 

A  JuBTMAv. — ^Your  answen  to  us  wiU  decide  our  view.  We  wish  every  justice 
done  to  you. 

The  CoMMissioNBB. — I  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  any  observation  you  would  like 
to  make  to  these  gentlemen ;  it  would  be  much  more  gratifying  to  me  than  my  putting 
fMations  to  you.    Yon  may  naturally  feel  and  think  that  I  am  intruding  on  yon. 

A  JuBTMAV  (to  Mrs.  Cumming).— You  would  oblige  ns  very  much  if  yon  wonld 
atate  what  your  property  was  sold  for  ?    A.  No ;  I  would  not  state  that,  most  deeidedly. 

A  JuBTMAN. — Do  you  have  an  account  at  your  banker^s  t    A.  Yes. 

The  CoMMissioNEB. — ^Will  yon  let  us  look  at  your  banker^s  book?  A.  No,  ai^,  I 
thank  yon.  —  Q.  Did  yon  have  a  banker  ?    A.  I  did. 

A  JuBYMAK. — What  was  the  name  of  the  banker  ?  A.  Do  yon  think  they  would, 
without  having  an  order  from  me,  give  up  anything? 

A  JuBTMAN. — No ;  that  is  not  likely.    What  ia  the  name  of  your  banker  ?    A.  Scott. 

A  JuBTMAM. — Do  you  recollect  a  Mr.  Haynes  in  Palace  Chambera  ?  A.  1  do,  per- 
ieetly  well.  Q.  What  is  his  name;  is  it  Robert?  A.  No,  it  is  not.  —  Q.  What  is 
his  name  ?  A.  I  always  called  him  Mr.  Haynes.  —  Q.  Yon  do  not  know  his  Chris- 
tian name  ?  A.  No.  —  Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  tranaactions  yon  have  had  with  him? 
A>  Yes,  I  do. 

The  CoMMissioNEB. — Do  yon  remember  his  paying  you  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  one  day  in  a  carriage  ?    A.  No,  not  in  a  carriage. 

A  JuBTMAH. — Was  any  money  paid  to  you  in  Mr.  Haynea's  ofllee? 

The  COMMISSIONEB  (interposing). — Not  Robert  Haynes,  but  Joseph  Haynes  ?  A.  I 
know  what  you  mean — his  brother. 

A  JuBTMAB. — Did  yon  ever  receive  any  money  in  hia  ofllee?  A.  Yes,  he  has  paid 
ne  money. 

The  CoMMissioMEB. — ^Was  that  for  the  sale  of  some  property  ?  A.  I  have  had  money 
firom  him  several  times. ..-  Q.  He  once  gave  yon  a  cheque  for  20/.,  and  at  another  time 
for  2iLt  but  the  gentleman  is  referring  to  a  larger  sum  ? 

A  JuETMAN.— i)o  you  remember  receiving  a  larger  sum  for  selling  an  estate  of  yonn 
in  Wales  ?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  Do  yon  know  what  amount  yon  received  ?  Do  you  recol- 
lect the  sum  of  money  yon  brought  homa  with  yo«  in  the  oarrisgo?  A.  Yes.— 
Q.  Will  yon  teUna? 
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The  CoMMiBBiovBm^— In  roand  flgnfea?  A.  About  300/.  —  Q.  An  yoa  lura  of 
that  r    A«  Not  for  one  estate,  you  know. 

A  JuBTiuirr^Did  yoa  reeeive  it  at  hie  office,  800/.  ?  A.  I  think  I  did.  —  Q.  Did 
yoa  take  it  to  yoor  bankei^e  ?    A.  Mot  diiectly. 

The  CoiiMiBSiovBB.— -In  what  shape  did  you  reeeive  it  ?  Do  yoa  reooUeet  whether 
he  gate  it  you  in  aoheqoe  or  in  bank-notes.  A.  Prindpally  in  bank-notes.— Q.  Not  in 
a  cheque  for  a  round  sum?  A.  Upon  my  word  I  cannot  tell.  To  tell  yon  the  troth, 
I  did  not  know  I  should  be  called  to  aoeonnt,  because  that  is  a  private  aflkir  of  my 
own.  -~  Q.  I  am  aflraid  the  qnestionB  put  to  you  are  priTate.  I  asked  yon  the  other 
day,  and  did  not  like  to  press  yon.  It  seems  rather  important  we  should  know,  §» 
your  sake  at  all  efents,  what  mortgage  there  is  upon  these  two  houses ;  we  nnderstani 
there  is  a  separate  mortgage  upon  each.  Do  yon  know  the  total  ?  A.  Yes,  I  do.— 
Q.  Cannot  you  tell  ne?  A.  If  I  ohoae,  I  could.  ~Q.  Will  you  have  the  kindnets 
to  tell  these  gentlemen  ?  A.  No,  you  must  excuse  me,  if  you  please,  for  that  I  son- 
sider  my  private  concern. 

A  JuRTMAir. — Have  you  the  deeds  of  this  house  in  your  possession  f 

The  Commission  SB. — Do  you  keep  your  title-deeds  and  plate  in  this  honse  ?  A.  I 
should  be  sorry  indeed  to  do  it— to  keep  them  in  the  house. 

A  JuBTMAM* — ^Will  you  allow  me  to  ask,  do  you  know  where  the  title-deeds  are? 
A.  I  can  allow  you  to  do  that ;  but  I  can  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

The  CoMMissiovBB.— These  gentlemen  are  sorry  you  should  be  on  bad  terms  vrith 
your  children.  Do  you  remember  that  Mr.  Ince  or  some  member  of  your  family  got 
some  saltcellars  once  belonging  to  yon  ?  A.  No,  I  do  not.  —  Q.  It  b  said  that  jon 
entertained  the  impression  that  one  of  them  had  taken  some  oaltcellars  belonging  to 
you  ?    A.  I  never  said  so. 

A  JuBTMAH. — ^A  silver  basket  ?    A.  Yes,  sir,  a  little  basket  he  had. 

The  CoMMissioBBB. — How  did  he  get  possession  of  it;  do  you  know?  A.  I  do 
not  know  how  he  got  possession  of  it.  — -  Q.  Did  he  not  send  it  to  you,  or  did  aot 
Mrs.  Ince  send  it  to  you  ?  A.  After  it  was  asked  for  a  great  while.  —  Q.  What  made 
you  think  they  took  it  away  from  you,  or  stole  it  ?  A.  Stole  it !  I  did  not  make  use 
of  that  expression.  —  Q.  Had  you  the  impression  they  took  it  away  from  jrou  ?  A.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  was  a  delusion  or  no,  but  Mrs.  Ince  brought  it  bask  to  me. — 
Q.  Do  you  know  how  they  got  it  ?  A.  Not  given  by  me.  —  Q.  Was  it  not  sold 
amongst  some  things  that  were  taken  away  under  the  distress  put  in  for  Mr.  0«m- 
ming*s  debts,  or  something  of  that  kind  ?  A.  It  wsa  never  sold  in  a  public  court,  not 
to  my  knowledge :  and  there  is  his  gold  wstch,  I  have  not  got  that.  —  Q.  Who  do  you 
suppose  has  that  ?  A.  I  suppose  it  is  at  the  pawnbroker  s,  if  Benjamin  Hooper  has 
not  got  it  away,  for  he  took  it  there.  —  Q.  Now,  these  saltcellars  which  Mr.  Ince 
redeemed  from  some  pawnbroker's,  do  you  remember  those  f  A.  He  redeem  them  ? — 
Q.  I  was  told  80  ?  A.  Then  you  were  told  a  gross  falsity.  —  Q.  What  is  your  impres- 
sion of  the  state  of  things  with  regard  to  those  saltcellars  ?  A.  I  did  not  think  much 
about  tbcm  afterwards.  —  Q.  Did  he  not  redeem  them  for  yoa  f  A.  My  saltcellars? 
—  Q.  Yes  ?  A.  He,  never ;  he  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  do  it.  —  Q.  He  had  not  the 
money  ?  A.  I  did  not  say  he  had  not  the  money.  — Q.  Did  you  give  him  the  money 
to  do  it ;  did  you  give  him  the  money  with  which  to  redeem  them.  You  seem  to  be 
under  the  impression  that  he  did  aomething  wrong  about  them?  A.  No,  I  have  not 
said  so.  — Q.  You  are  under  no  impression  of  that  kind?  A.  No.  —  Q.  Do  you 
remember  who  introduced  Mr.  Thome  to  you  as  yonr  solicitor  ?  A.  I  do.  —  Q.  Can 
you  tell  us  who  it  was  ?  A.  If  it  is  of  material  consequence  I  will  tell  you.r— Q. 
As  you  are  asked,  perhaps  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  answer  it  ?  A.  I  believe  I 
am  not  forced  to  answer  every  question  that  you  put  to  me.  —  Q.  Certainly  not, 
but  do  you  mind  telling  us  who  introduced  Mr.  Thome  to  you?  A.  It  does 
not  redound  much  to  his  respectability  when  I  tell  that.  —  Q.  As  far  as  I  know,  he  is 
a  respectable  man  ?  A.  Oh,  sir,  he  is  a  very  respectable  man  for  those  who  like  to 
employ  him.  He  is  at  anybody's  service  for  me  now.  —  Q.  You  seem  to  doubt 
whether  he  is  so  ?  A.  No,  I  do  not  doubt  it,  I  only  speak  feelingly.  —  Q.  In  what 
respect  has  he  neglected  your  business  ?  A.  I  never  put  it  in  his  power  to.  —  Q. 
Was  he  not  your  solicitor  for  some  time  ?  A.  No,  only  for  a  few  days,  or  a  week.  — 
Q.  Not  more  than  that?  A.  No.  —  Q.  I  thought  he  had  been  yoor  solicitor  for 
some  months  ?  A.  He  might.  I  was  in  very  bad  health,  and  I  only  requested  him 
once  to  call  on  Mr.  Bobert  Haynes  about  some  moneys  that  I  wanted.  —  Q.  Do  you 
remember  Mary  Ann  Hickey  behag  there  ?    A.  She  was  a  little  girl  herof  I  seldom  saw 
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borw—  Q.  Used  she  to letd  Um Mwspifen  to  yoiif  A.  Shi  wonldspdl  tlirai  to  me  as 
viQ  m  iIm  eoold,  if  that  nuty  be  called  reading. --Qw  She  wm  Tery  young  at  (hat 
tee  f  A.  She  haa  had  time  for  improTement  now.  —  Q.  Do  yon  remember  holding 
a  knife  in  your  hand  and  threatening  her  ?  A.  No,  that  is  «a  inftmous  lie.  — »  Q.  You 
atverdidao?  A.  Nefer.—Q.  Beeauae  ebe  intimated  aomethiBg  of  that  kind  ?  A. 
TImn  waa  a  great  deal  intimated;  othera  h«Te  intimaled  it.  She  was  amere  ehild. 
— Q*  Ton  haTe  employed  Measn.  Oarion  and  Haynea  aa  your  aolioitara,  I  think? 
A*  Tea,  I  have.  -^  Q.  Do  you  know  whether  yon  owe  them  anything  or  not  aa  aoli- 
ettora?  A.  I  beliere  I  do.  — Q.  Do  you  Imow  bow  mueh?  A.  No,  we  hare  not 
MMM  our  aooonnta.  --Q.  HaTe  they  eent  you  in  a  hOl?  A.  Ido  not  know,  I  have 
■M  aeea  it,  beeause  it  is  eustomary  when  you  have  a  aoUeitor  Ibr  another  aoUeitor  to 
MBd  the  bOl  into  him ;  that  ia  the  eaae  for  gentlenmn,  I  mean,  mnoh mora  for  ladiea. 
— Q.  Tou  think  Oarion  and  Haynee  have  not  aent  yon  their  bill;  do  you  think 
Ihey  have  sent  it  to  anybody  else?  A.  I  do  not  know,  I  ean  only  anawer  for 
timm  that  they  are  reapeeuUe  aolieitora.  ^  Q.  Tou  m  Oaftin  Haynes'e 
wateii  ?  A.  Cnmming^a,  I  beg  your  pardon.  •—  Q.  Yee,  I  beg  your  pvdon ; 
tefe  Captain  Cumming'B  wateh  ia  in  pawn  new?  A.  I  do  not  know  that 
it  ia,  but  it  was  put  in  pawn  for  him  by  Benjamin  Hooper.  —  Q.  And  you  have 
BOt  Been  it  ainoe  ?  A.  I  hare  ne?er  seen  it  ainee.  *«  Q.  Tou  remember  a  draft- 
will  wbieh  you  gare  direotiona  to  be  made  ?  A.  Tea,  I  do.  —  Q.Doyou  remember  men- 
ti«ning  anything  about  the  wateh  then?  A.  Probably  I  might,  but  that  ia  deetroyed 
BOW.—  Q.  It  was  in  writing,  you  know  ?  A.  Tea,  but  it  waa  nerer  algned.  —  Q.  Do 
yuM  remember  what  money  you  gave  in  that  will  to  Ifr.  Hayneat  A>  Yaadoua  anma  I 
haie  giren.  —  Q.  But  to  Mr.  Bobert  Haynee  himaelf,  you  do  not  remember?  A.  I 
do  not  reoolleet  at  this  moment,  beoauae  the  will  ia  deatroyed,  you  know.—- Q.  But 
yon  have  a  copy  of  it,  which  I  ahowed  you  the  other  day  ?  A.  I  have  not  got  it.  Mr. 
Thome  might  give  it  you,  he  took  it  away  meanly  and  pitifolly.  I  thou|^  he  waa  a 
gentleman,  you  know.  —  Q.  He  took  it  away  and  prodnoed  it  before  me  ?  A.  Tee,  he 
did,  hut  he  woald  not  tell  you  bow  he  got  it,  fhouf^  —  Q.  I  think  he  aald  you  ga?ie  it 
him  ?  A.  Not  to  take  it  out  of  the  houae.  If  you  were  to  let  me  look  at  one  of  those 
papere,  (reforriog  to  some  papera  in  the  Oommiseioner^e  handa,)  would  I  take  the 
liberty  of  not  returning  it  to  you— no,  I  would  scorn  it  as  a  gentlewoman.  —  Q;  Tou 
lay  you  deetroyed  the  will?  A.  Tes.-^Q.  What  will  did  you  deatroy?  A.  The 
win  I  made  when  I  was  Tcry  ill.  —  Q.  And  you  algned  it?    A.  No* 

A  JuBTMAir.— Tou  nerer  made  a  will  at  all  7  A.  Not  bMdea  that.— Q.  There  ia 
BO  will  in  existence  now  ?  A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  —  Q.  It  muat  be  to  yoor  know- 
ledge if  you  made  one  ?    A.  Exaetly  so,  so  it  woubl. 

The  OoifwiBsioviB.-*-Do  you  remember  i^iether  fliat  silver  baakel,  which  we 
haive  talked  about,  was  ever  put  up  for  sale?  A.  No,  it  never  waa.— Q.  Did  not  your 
daughter,  when  you  were  at  Oreenwieh,  write  you  a  letter  oiforing  to  buy  anything  for 
you?  A.  I  do  not  remember.  —  Q.  About  the  time  the  thtnga  were  aeised,  and  sold 
ia  eonsequence  of  some  debts  your  husband  had  incurred,  I  want  to  act  your  daoghter 
right  in  that  respect;  do  you  remember  her  writing  you  a  letter  offoring  to  buy  in  any- 
tldng  for  you  ?  A.  I  had  employed  a  person.  -—  Q.  A  penon  at  Ghreenwich  ?  A.  Yes, 
^-  Q.  To  buy  in  something  for  you?  A.  Tee.  —  Q.  Do  yon  remember  what  it  waa 
he  bought?  A.  Nothing  very  valuable,  only  what  I  act  a  value  on.- Q.  Family? 
A.  Plate  I  may  call  it,  plate,  you  know. — Q.  What  was  it  ?  A.  It  was  of  very  little 
value.  —  Q.  But  you  do  not  wish  to  tell  me  what  it  was ;  you  told  me  the  other  day 
that  the  property  yon  sold  to  the  BaOway  Company  altogether  amounted  to  70001.  or 
iX)002.,  that  is,  what  you  sold  to  the  Bailway  Company  and  the  Water  Works  Com- 
pany, do  you  remember  at  all  how  much  yon  did  eell?  A.  Why,  sir,  I  was  not  down 
in  Wales  then.  —  Q.  When  the  thing  was  going  forward?  A.  No. —  Q.  Bot  can  you 
remember  the  figures ;  can  you  remember  what  the  Bailway  Company  were  to  give 
you.  There  was  a  house  wbieh  you  would  not  let  them  have  without  the  garden,  and 
then  they  took  the  house  and  garden  ?  A.  The  house  and  premisee.  •—  Q.  What 
were  they  to  give  you  for  that?  A,  They  were  to  give  me  20001.  for  that.— 
Q.  Were  they  to  give  you  anything  for  anything  else,  the  same  company.  A.  Not  <t 
that  period,  it  was  at  another  period.  —  Q.  What  were  they  to  give  yon  for  the  other 
property  that  was  sold  afterwards?  A.  It  wss  nearly  8000^— Q.  To  whom  were 
you  selling?  A.  To  the  BaUway  Company.  — Q.  I  underrtood  you  to  say  so  the 
other  day? 

A  JuBT]fA]r.«-(K)0O{.  the  tayt . 
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Mrs.  CuMMivo. — That  is  what  I  told  you  the  other  day. 

The  CoMMisBiovBB. — Then  you  sold  some  to  the  Water-woits  Company  besides? 
A.  Yes,  at  different  periods,  you  know.  —  Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  the  Water-works 
Company  were  to  gite  you  ?    A.  Nearly  1000/. 

A  JuBTMAV. — Then  there  were  Sir  Charles  Morgan  ?    A.  That  is  lately. 
•  The  CoMMissiovBB.— I  understood  you  do  not  appro?e  of  that  sale  to  Sir  Charles 
Morgan  ?    A.  Who  said  so  ?  —  Q.  Do  yon  know  what  yon  are  to  receive  from  him  ? 
A.  Yes ;  perhaps  it  is  received  now  for  what  I  know.  —  Q.  Do  you  know  what  the 
sum  is  ?    A.  If  you  can  tell  me  what  the  premises  were,  then  I  will  tell  you. 

A  JuBTMAK.—- It  was  somewhere  near  Tredegar,  among  which  there  was  a  piece  of 
land  which  the  clergyman  of  Bassaleg  had,  Mr.  WilUams.  It  was  put  up  for  sale 
once,  then  bought  in,  and  then  you  sold  it  to  Sir  Charles  Morgan  ?  A.  That  is  truth, 
whoever  told  you  that.  —  Q.  What  was  he  to  give  for  it  ?  A.  It  was  only  a  little 
bit  of  ground  round  the  church. 

The  Commission BB. — Was  that  all  you  sold  to  Sir  Charles  Morgan?  A.  I  cannot 
charge  my  memory  with  all  that,  because  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  my  property 
sold  before  I  came  into  it,  to  Sir  Charles.  —  Q.  But  since  the  year  1846  ?  A.  There 
has  been  none  sold  to  Sir  Charles  unless  it  is  without  my  knowledge.  —  Q.  Since  1846 
there  has  been  none  sold  without  your  knowledge,  I  hope  ?  A.  No ;  that  was  not  sold 
vrithout  my  knowledge. —  Q.  What  have  you  sold  to  Sir  Charles  Morgan  since  1846? 
A.  Nothing  since  1846.  —  Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  so  the  other  day,  excepting  Sir 
Charles  Morgan,  or  Morgan  and  Bailey,  a  bit  of  land  ?  A.  Yes ;  but  that  is  a  different 
one  from  this :  it  is  a  very  common  name  in  Wales,  Morgan  is.  —  Q.  Do  you  think 
there  has  been  some  sold  to  Morgan  and  Bailey  ?    A.  No ;  not  Morgan  and  Bailey. 

A  JdbtmjlN. — The.  Rev.  Mr.  Williams  is  not  your  tenant  now  ?  A.  He  never  was 
my  tenant.  —  Q.  He  was  when  you  went  there  in  1849  ?  A.  Yes ;  that  is  some  years 
ago. — Q.  The  property  has  been  sold  to  Sir  Charles  Morgan?  A.  Yes;  but  Mr. 
Williams  keeps  it.  — Q.  But  he  is  not  a  tenant  to  you. 

The  CoMMissioirBB. — Yon  do  not  get  the  rent  ?  A.  No ;  I  could  not  expect  the 
rent  when  I  had  sold  it.  —  Q.  What  did  you  sell  it  to  Sir  Charles  Morgan  for  ?  A.  It 
is  easily  told,  because  it  is  a  very  little  bit  —  Q.  There  were  from  two  acres  and  a 
half,  to  two  acres  and  three<^uarters  ?  A.  Yes.  -»  Q.  Can  you  tell  us  at  all  what  you 
did  sell  to  Sir  Charles  Morgan,  or  any  other  gentleman  of  tlie  name  of  Morgan  ? 
A.  Round  the  church ;  that  was  a  small  spot  of  land  that  I  sold  to  Bailey.  —  Q.  l!he 
receipts  which  yon  have  given  for  your  rent — do  you  draw  them* out  yourself?  A.  I 
do.  — Q.  The  whole  of  them,  body  and  all?  A.  Yes;  but  since  my  eyes  have  been 
so  bad  I  only  sign  them.  —  Q.  How  long  have  you  given  up  writing  the  body  of  the 
receipts  ?  A.  Not  long ;  perhaps  I  may  do  it  again  when  my  eyes  get  better — I  have 
a  dreadftd  cold  in  my  eyes.  —  Q.  The  cheques  on  your  banker,  do  you  draw  them  ? 
A.  I  do  sometimes,  according  to  the  state  of  my  health.  —  Q.  Do  you  remember  seeing 
Mr.  Williams  in  your  carriage,  and  receiving  his  rent  up  to  1849,  and  giving  him  a 
receipt  ?  A.  Yes,  I  do ;  but  I  gave  him  a  receipt  from  myself  then.  —  Q.  They  were 
all  signed  by  you  ?    A.  Yes. 

A  JuBTMAH.— When  was  it  you  gave  him  the  receipt  in  the  carriage  ?  A.  When  I 
received  the  money.  —  Q.  When  was  that  ?  A.  I  do  not  tliink  that  is  a  question  I 
have  a  right  to  answer.  —  Q.  Do  you  ever  have  your  banker's  book  sent  home  and 
made  out  ?  A.  No ;  because  I  call  there  very  often.  —  Q.  When  was  it  last  made  up  ? 
A«  Why,  very  lately.  —  Q.  About  what  time  do  you  have  it  made  up :  at  particular 
periods?  A.  You  know  I  cannot  have  access  always  to  the  banker's. —  Q.  But  you 
can  send  ?  A.  Yes ;  but  we  should  be  very  tenacious  who  we  send.  —  Q.  Can  you 
not  trust  the  people  about  you  ?  A.  Yes,  I  can.  —  Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  made  up 
at  Christmas  ?  A.  There  is  not  a  great  deal  in  it,  because  I  have  drawn  it  myself.  — 
Q.  How  often  do  you  generally  get  it  made  up  ?  A.  Not  at  any  particular  period. — 
Q.  You  have  some  grandchildren  ?  A.  I  believe  so.  —  Q.  They  have  given  you  no 
cause  of  displeasure  ?  A.  I  never  put  it  in  their  power.  I  have  quite  sufficient  to 
occupy  my  mind  by  my  own  children,  their  parents.  — Q.  I  understand  you  to  say,  you 
saw  Mrs.  Ince  sometimes  out  of  your  window  ?  A.  To  be  sore,  I  could  not  do  other- 
wise when  she  came  there  and  pestered  me  from  morning  till  night. —  Q.  Was  she 
alone  when  you  saw  her  ?  A.  I  cannot  tell  that.  —  Q.  You  would  see  if  other  people 
were  with  her  ?  A.  Not  if  they  stand  behind.  —  Q.  How  often  have  you  seen  Mrs. 
Ince  out  of  these  windows  ?  A.  Many  times.  —  Q.  Lately.  A.  It  is  not  a  very 
great  while  ago  that  she  was  here.  —  Q.  Since  Christmas ;  since  you  came  back  from 
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Eflm  HoU  ?  A.  I  think  I  have,  or  somtbody  like  her.— *Q.  Have  yon  teen  her  out- 
iM  tke  window  ?  A.  Outside  the  door ;  not  this  door,  but  I  mean  the  gate ;  we  oaU 
ilaioor.  —  Q.  Yon  thought  you  saw  her  onee  or  twice  ontside  the  house  in  the 
Ugware-road  ?  A.  No,  I  have  not  been  able  to  go  there.  —  Q.  Bot  when  yon  were 
lii^  there,  two  or  three  years  ago,  do  yon  remember  living  at  Mrs.  Oldfield's  ? 
▲.  Tm,  perfectly  well.  — Q.  Did  you  see  her  ontside  there  ?  A.  Yes,  1  did  see  her 
MMde  there,  snrronnded  by  a  parcel  of  policemen :  and  very  lady-like  it  looked,  too.  -«• 
<^  Anybody  else  f 

(The  female  who  had  been  requested  to  leave  the  room  here  entered,  and  said, 
"Mrs.  Cnmming  was  so  exhausted  Isst  time,  that  1  think  she  must  require  a  little 
nowhrnent." 

A  JuETMAV.— What  is  your  nsme  ? 

ICiB.  CuMMiMO  (addressing  the  femsle  who  had  enteiod.}— Blake,  I  want  yon. 

JDr.  Cald^ffeU  (speaking  of  Mrs.  Gumming.)— She  vrishes  to  retiie;  die  ftels 
Mfoed. 

Tk»  GoMMissiOKZB. — ^We  did  not  think  it  right  to  come  and  trooble  yon  yesterday. 

Ifes.  CuMMiNO. — I  was  here  ready,  and  waiting. 

The  CoMMissioifSB. — To-day,  Dr.  ConoUy  ssid  yon  wished  us  to  come.  Do  not 
diitirb  younelf  about  it;  leave  younelf  in  the  hands  of  these  gentlemen ^  yen  may 
ds^nd  upon  it  they  will  do  what  is  right  for  yon. 

.  A  JuBTMAH  (to  Mrs.  Gumming.) — ^The  mistake  yon  make,  I  fear,  is,  that  yon 
think  us  your  enemies ;  but  we  sie  your  friends.    Every  question  these  genUemen  put 
to  yon  is  for  that  object];  we  wish  everything  ahonld  be  propeily  done  to  you. 
.  Mis.  Cummiko. — ^I  am  very  much  obliged  to  yon. 

THIBD  EXAMINATION  OF  liBS.  GUMMING  BY  THE  COMMISSIOKEB. 

Jaxuabt  2dBD. 

The  GoMMissioxBB.— Do  yon  know  the  amount  of  your  mortgages ;  can  you  tell 
ns  what  mortgages  you  have  on  this  house  and  the  adjoining  house  ?  A.  There  is  a 
Bwrtgage  on  each  — Q.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  the  mortgage  on  each  ?  A.  Why 
I  pretty  well  know.  -^Q.  Can  yon  tell  me  what  the  amount  is  ?  A.  Is  it  necesssry 
that  I  should  ?  —  Q.  I  do  not  tell  you  that  it  is  necessary,  bot  it  is  right  and  proper 
that  you  should  tell  us ;  these  gentlemen  are  come,  not  as  your  enemies,  but  as  yonr 
IHends;  you  will  believe  that?  A.  Certainly,  for  politcnees'  sake  I  will  believe 
everything  you  say.  —  Q.  Can  you  tell  us  the  smount  of  each  mortgage  ?  A.  I  think 
it  is  a  mortgage  for  iiOOL  —  Q.  Each  ?  A.  But  I  did  not  pay  the  amount ;  I  had  not 
the  money  then  to  pay  it.  —  Q.  But  do  you  know  the  amount  of  the  mortgage  on  each 
house  ?  (Interruption.)  Q.  You  have  sold  some  of  your  property  to  th«  Bailway 
Company  ?  A.  Yes ;  I  know.  —  Q.  Do  yon  know  whst  hss  become  of  the  money  at 
all  f  A.  It  has  been  invested,  some  of  it.  —  Q.  In  the  funds  ?  A.  In  the  fhnds.  — • 
Q.  In  your  own  name  ?  A.  Oh,  I  never  had  it  in  anybody  else's  name  I  —  Q.  Yon 
might  have  it  in  the  name  of  trustees,  yon  know  ?  A.  No ;  1  never  had  trustees  yet. 
—  Q.  What  is  the  amount  that  has  been  invested,  do  yon  know ;  can  yon  tell  me 

the  amount?     A.    I  cannot;  (UtOOL  or  700(M Q.  600(M.  or   TOOCML  you  haivo 

invested,  have  yon  ?  A.  Yes.— *  Q.  Then  why  did  yon  not  pay  off  the  mortgage  on 
theo^  two  houses  ?  A.  Because  1  wanted  some  of  the  money  to  live  upon.  —  Q.  Do 
yon  not  live  on  your  income  ?  A.  Yes,  but  I  have  a  great  deal  more  to  lay  out  than 
the  income  from  my  house ;  tlie  law  suits  were  very  heavy.  —  Q.  What  sum  do  yon 
think  you  have  invested  in  the  funds  7  I  will  tske  care  that  nobody  shall  interfere 
witii  yon.  What  sum  do  you  think  yon  have  invested  ?  You  cannot  make  it  out  ? 
A.  I  don't  say  thst.  —  Q.  Don't  let  me  misunderstand  you.  Yon  do  not  recollect 
how  much  yon  laid  out  in  law,  do  yon  ?  .  The  law,  I  am  afraid,  is  desperate,  is  it  not  ? 
A.  I  think  it  is.  —  Q.  Do  you  know  what  yon  have  paid  for  law  expenses  7  A.  Yes, 
I  know  what  I  have  paid,  but  I  do  not  know  what  I  aball  have  to  pay  when  thia  is 
over.  —  Q.  Do  yon  know  how  much  yon  have  paid  ?  A.  To  deibnd  mjfself  when  I 
was  Uken  to  the  Horns  ?  —  Q.  Xcs  ?  A.  Between  two  and  three  thonaaod  ponnda.  — 
Q.  Who  was  that  paid  to  ?  To  Mr.  Robert  Haynes,  or  to  Messrs.  Carlon  and 
H^rnea?  A.  Yes,  Carlon  and  Haynea. — Q.  Or  Robinson  and  Haynea  t  A.  No,  not 
Robinson  and  Haynes;  Carlon  and  Haynas.  — Q.  Do  yon  think  yo«  htmfMUhtm 
to  much  M  tUtr    A.  Yfs,  I  tUak  so.— Q.  ntjmn  not  yow  MiMton  it  t^ 
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Horns,  yoa  know,  wtre  they  ?  A.  Bobert  Haynei  Mune  forwnrd  there.  —  Q.  Do  yoa 
think  yoa  paid  Osrlon  vul  Haynes  as  muoh  a«  two  or  thne  thousand  pounds  f  A.  For 
law?  —  Q.  What  law  proceedings  haft  they  done  for  jouf  A.  They  took  that  up 
before — when  I  was  molested  before;  Oarion  and  Haynes  did.<— Q.  What,  at  the 
Horns  tavern  f  A,  The  Horns  tSTern  when  yoa  presided  there.  —  Q.  We  nBderstand 
that  yonr  fomitore  was  taken  to  Oxford-terrace,  the  other  side  of  the  rifor?  A.  Yeiy 
likely  it  was.  -*  Q.  Do  yoa  know  why  it  was  tsken  there  f  A.  Beoansa  I  was  so  molssted 
at  Sir  Matthew  Wyatf s  house,  that  they  gave  me  no  peace  at  all  there.  ^  Q.  Who 
molested  yon  there  ?  I  thought  it  was  a  quiet,  respectable  neighbourhood  ?  A.  80 
the  neighbourhood  is.  — Q.  Who  tormented  you  there  ?  A.  Mrs.  Inoe,  Mr.  Ince,  and 
Mrs.  Hooper  and  Mr.  Hooper.  —  Q.  Anybody  else  ?  A.  I  think  that  wss  enovgh.  —  Q. 
Do  yoa  know  what  rent  yoa  were  to  pay  for  the  plaee  in  Ozford-terraoe,  where  you  put 
your  things?  A.  No. —  Q.  What  were  you  to  pay  there?  A.  They  are  not  there 
now. —  Q.  How  long  did  they  lemain  there  ?  A.  A  few  months. --Q.  Whose  hoase 
was  it  ?  A.  I  don't  know.  —  Q.  Don't  yoa  know  whose  house  it  was  ?  A.  I  know  pretty 
well  they  could  not  hsTs  gone  to  a  strangei^s  house ;  it  was  Mr.  Oldfield's  house.  — 
Q.  In  Oxford-terrace,  Mr.  Oldfield's  house  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  Oifotd- 
terraoe.  —  Q.  Do  you  remember  where  your  fbmiture  went  to  when  it  went  from 
Herbert  Villa?  A.  That  was  the  plaoe.— Q.  It  went  from  Herbert  Villa:  whem 
did  it  go  to  ?  A.  It  went,  I  think,  to  the  Oldaelds*.  -^  Q.  Your  fumiture  did 
not  go  to  the  Oldfields'}  I  thought  you  had  ready-ftimished  lodgings  there? 
A.  Part  famished ;  but  there  were  my  pictures  there.  —  Q.  You  took  year 
furniture  there?  A.  A  good  many  things. — Q.  Do  you  know  whether  yonr 
furniture  went  to  Oxford-terrace,  on  the  other  side  of  the  ri?er  t  A.  No ;  I  do  not 
know  where  Oxford- terrace  is  by  the  name.— Q.  You  never  li?ed  there?  A.  Not 
from  my  reoollection  of  the  name.  —  Q.  Dr.  Caldwell  has  attended  you  for  a  long 
time :  have  yoa  paid  him  his  fees  regularly  ?  A.  I  paid  his  fees  as  it  suited  me,  and 
I  gave  him  bills  for  them.  —  Q.  Hsve  those  bills  been  all  paid?  A.  As  far  as  by 
acknowledgments.  —  Q.  Do  you  think  you  owe  him  anything?  A.  No,  not  now, 
because  be  has  got  a  note  of  hand  from  me— not  a  note  of  hand. ...  Q.  A  promissory 
note  ?  A.  A  promissory  note.  -—  Q.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  it  ?  A.  Yea,  I  dew 
Q.  Could  you  tell  these  gentlemen?  A.  Is  it  requisite.  —  Q.  It  is  desirable  that  yoa 
should  ?  A.  Becaase  he  is  a  medical  man.  —  Q.  But  it  is  to  see  whether  it  is  quite 
right  what  they  tell  us.  A.  I  think  it  is  a  Tsry  hard  case  that  I  ahould  be  tzamined 
by  my  children  about  what  I  pay  to  my  medical  attendants. 

(A  man  servant  enters  with  candles.) 

A  JuBYMAxr  (to  Mrs.  Gumming).— Would  you  like  to  hsTO  lights?  A.  It  is 
inunaterial  to  me,  sir. 

The  CoMMissioMBB.— Do  you  know  when  your  banker^s  book  was  made  up? 
A.  Very  lately.  —  How  long  ago  ?    A.  About  two  months  ago. 

A  JuBTMAN. — Did  you  have  it  regularly?  A.  Yes,  ss  regularly  as  I  could,  in 
the  irregular  way  in  whioh  I  was  living. 

The  GoMMissioBBB.— Why  should  you  live  irregularly  ?  don't  they  pay  your 
rents  from  Wales  ?  A.  Yes.  I  am  not  speaking  of  my  tenants,  but  when  I  am 
hurried  and  driven  about  — Q.  Who  hunies  and  drives  you  about?  A.  I  have 
repeated  two  or  three  times  to  you,  Mr.  Commissioner  Barlow,  that  it  was  Mr.  Inee, 
and  Mrs.  Inee,  and  Mrs.  Beiqamin  Hooper.  -~  Q.  I  was  in  hopes  that  you  had  got 
rid  of  that  impression  ?  A.  I  could  not  get  rid  of  the  impression  when  they  were 
always  driving  me  about. —  Q.  Where  did  you  see  them  last  to  annoy  you  ?  A.  In 
this  house,  at  least  at  the  door. —  Q.  How  lately  was  that  ?  A.  A  few  weeks  ago. 
—  Q.  Did  you  see  them  yourself  at  the  door?  A.  No.  I  never  go  to  the  door 
myselt  —  Q.  Who  told  yon  that  they  were  there— the  servants  ?  A.  I  aaw  Mrs.  Inee 
myself  come  to  the  door.  —  Q.  Within,  the  last  two  or  three  months  ?  A.  Oh  desr, 
yes.  -—  Q.  Would  you  mind  telling  these  gentlemen  what  funds  yoa  have  ?  A.  Is  it 
necessary? 

A  JuBTiCAN^-^It  is  quite  necessary  that  you  should  tell  as. 

The  CoMMissiovBB^ — ^We  want  to  know  whether  you  art  imposed  on  ?  A.  I  am 
not  imposed  on,  except  by  my  nearest  relatives. 

A  JuBTMAv.— But  unless  you  tell  us,  we  do  not  know  how  to  sot  for  your 
benefit.  A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  ha  any  benefit  to  me.  If  I  were  cheated, 
eertaiBly  J  woald«omi»aBicatii  it;  but  Mr.  Bobtrt  Hayaes  htm  alwi^  done  iastiee  to  me. 

A  iusnuv^^At  one  tiBM  yea  disinissed  him,    and  then  went  baok  to  him 
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■gain.    A«  I  did;  but  then,  tinoe  Uuit,  I  htTa  knows  Um  nwoa  why  he  ne^eeted 
ending  me  the  money. 

The  CoMMiesiovBBw— Why  did  he  aoi  tend  yon  the  Money  t  A.  He  did  aoi 
feoeive  iL^Q.  Daring  that  time,  did  yoa  employ  eaother  eoUeitorf  A.  I  wmted 
BioQey,  and  that  was  the  time  that  Mr.  Thome  was  employed  to  get  me  mosey.— 
Q.  Are  you  quite  satialled  Mr.  Haynee  has  no  mon^  of  yoan  now  in  his  hands  f 
A*  He  might  hate :  I  do  not  know.— Q.  Hm  he  not  600L  or  OOCK.  or  10001. 
in  his  hands  of  your  money  f  A.  He  is  not  maUag  wee  of  my  aioney;  that  he  is 
aet...^  Q.  Ha?e  you  not  a  mortgage  of  SOOOi.  on  eome  of  yoor  peopecty  t  A.  Tee, 
Oers  is. — Q.  Do  yon  know  what  that  was  laiaed  for?  A.  To  pqr  my  debts.— 
Q.  Do  you  know  iHiat  you  reeeived  from  Sir  Gharlee  Morgan  f  A.  Tee.  —  Q.  .What 
was  the  sum?  A.  Between  dOOOI.  and  8000(.  I  think.— Q.  What  did  yon  do  with 
il»  do  you  know  ?  A.  I  had  a  great  many  debts  to  pay,  and  I  want  sobm  money, 
jrou  know,  to  live  upon.  — Q.  But  yon  hare  not  been  living  at  a  greet  expense,  have 
yon  ?  A.  No;  but  traveliiiig  about,  yon  know, eansee  a  great  deal  of  unneeeeeary 
expense.  —  Q.  MThen  was  it  that  you  were  leattnveUing?  A.  Why,  sir,  the  iMt  time 
I  was  travelling  was  from  Brixton  to  London. —  Q.  From  Eifra  Hall?  A.  Yee. 
—  Q.  You  eannot  tell  me  what  kind  of  belanee  yon  heve  et  yonr  bankei^s  ?  A.  No, 
not  ezaetly  :  how  can  I  ? 

A  JiJBTMAir.^18  your  banker^s  book  here  now  in  this  honse,  or  at  the  banker^s  ? 
A.  It  is  at  the  banker^s. 

The  CoMMisBioifSB. — Does  Mr.  Haynes  send  yon  in  his  aeeounts  hslf-^yearly 
legnlarly  ?  A.  Yes,  be  does. —  Q.  And  heve  you  got  them  all?  A.  1  hsnre  nooeeesion 
to  find  fault  with  him.  — Q.  But  you  had  oooaaion  at  one  time?  A.  That  wee 
through  a  mbtake,  because  he  had  not  got  the  money ;  that  is,  Bireh  and  Davis  had 
not  sent  the  money  to  him.  —  Q.  Why  did  yon  dismise  Mr.  Thome?  A.  I  had 
enough  reason  to  dismiss  him. — Q.  What  waa  yonr  reason?  no  donbt  it  was  a  good 
one :  what  was  it  ?  A.  JFor  not  keeping  his  word:  he  said  he  wonld  send  me  money, 
which  he  never  did.  — Q.  What  money  was  he  to  get  for  yon?  A.  Oh,  ehr,  a  Ibw 
pounds;  he  got  papers  out  of  my  hands  wkioh  he  has  got  now.— Q.  You  gave  them 
to  him,  did  you  not  ?  A.  Yes,  but  not  to  keep.  —  Q.  Have  yon  aaked  him  to  retnm 
them?  A.  I  never  see  him  now;  I  ^did  s^  a  message  to  him.-— Q.  Do  yon 
remember  the  poison  being  found?  A.  Oh,  yes.  — Q.  I  think  I  may  have  mialed 
you  the  other  day ;  there  was  soma  in  a  paper,  and  something  in  the  ndlk  ?  A.  Yes, 
those  are  two  distinct  things.  —  Q.  But  were  they  at  the  aame  time  ?  A.  Both  at  the 
eame  time.  —  Q.  What  did  they  tell  you  was  in  them  ?  They  were  analyved  by  Dr. 
Barnes  ?  A.  He  told  me  it  was  in  the  milk;  that  the  mUk  was  pnt  into  a  dir^  jug  by 
one  of  the  servants,  and  there  was  Epsom  salta  In  it.  —  Q.  Oonld  you  ever  aeoonnt 
for  their  being  there  ?  A.  No;  how  could  I  aeeount  for  what  is  going  on  in  my 
house  in  the  kitchen  ?  —  Q.  Had  yon  not  an  impreeeion  that  yonr  dangfatere  had  put 
it  there  ?  A.  No ;  I  never  ssid  I  had.  —  Q.  You  nam  had  iueh  an  imipieeeion  ? 
A.  I  never  had. 

A  JuBTMAN. — ^And  you  have  not  that  impieeaioa  now?  A.  No.  —  Q.  Yon  do  not 
believe  that  your  daughtera  did  it  ?  A.  No,  I  do  not.  I  thonght  it  waa  very  strange 
indeed.  —  Q.  Have  they  ever  tried  to  poison  you  ?  A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  — 
Q.  Yoa  do  not  charge  your  daughtere  with  an  attempt  to  poison  yon  ?  A.  I  do  not 
now.  —  Q.  Why  can  yon  not  return  to  your  natural  i^eetion  fbr  them  ?  A.  That  is 
not  the  reason  I  changed  my  natural  ailbetlon ;  that  has  notUng  to  do  with  it.  — 
Q.  Will  you  allow  me,  as  a  friend,  to  make  one  suggestion.  Dr.  WiUisma  sqrs,  that 
when  you  were  at  Bassaleg  you  attended  hie  chnreh ;  the  Her.  Mr.  Evans  also  saya  you 
attended  his  chspel ;  on  those  occasions  you  repeated  that  beantiftil  prayer  of  our 
Saviour,  "  Father,  forgive  us  oar  trespssses  as  we  ibrglve  them  that  trsepaee  againet 
us ;"  now,  we  mske  it  the  condition  of  our  aaking  torgiveneea  of  Ood,  onr  forgiving 
others ;  now  how  can  you  reconcile  it  to  your  mind  to  leave  the  world,  and  go  into  the 
presence  of  the  great  Creator,  at  enmity  wtth  your  own  children  ?  A.  I  have  no  enmity 
towards  them.  -«  Q.  You  had  unfortunately  a  husband,  who  would  not  be  eontrolled 
hj  you ;  is  it  not  possible  that  they  may  be  placed  in  the  same  situatioB.  I  stats  this 
with  the  greatest  afiiection  towards  yon,  to  eonaider  the  rdbrtive  poeltieB  in  which  they 
stsnd,  and  the  poaition  in  which  we  all  stand ;  God  baa  pot  It,  that  we  are  only  to  ask 
him  for  forgiveness  of  our  sins,  on  the  ssme  ground  tbat  we  ate  disposed  to  extend  onr 
forgiveness,  not  only  to  onr  children,  but  to  eUmsnUnd.  (No  awwer.)  —  Q.  ShooM 
you  like  to eee  your  daaghter  sow?  A.  No,  I  ehopUiiotrlailBiiiybMlliiellh; 
I  am  in  too  ill  health  to  etay  here  nneh  longer. 
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'  A  Jdrtman  (to  the  Commissioner).— I  don't  understand  what  Mrs.  Comming  said 
respecting  her  money  in  the  funds.  I  think  she  said  she  had  money  in  the  fnnds.  I 
wish  to  know  whether  she  has  got  the  bank  reoeipt  which  they  usnally  giire. 

The  Com MissioNEB  (to  Mrs.  Gumming.) — How  lately  have  yon  discoTcred  you  were 
mistaken  as  to  the  poisoning?  A.  After  I  was  set  right  by  the  medical  men. — 
Q.  That  was  almost  immediately  after  it  had  happened  ?  A.  Yes ;  it  was  a  good  while 
after.  —  Q.  But  you  had  sneb  an  impression  until  yon  were  set  right.  A.  No,  Sir ;  I 
uevrr  thought  they  had  put  the  poison  in.  —  Q.  You  do  not  recollect  ever  stating  it  to 
any  person  that  that  was  your  impression.  A.  No,  Sir;  never,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge.  —  Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suspect  anyhody  ?  do  you  believe  it  waa 
done  by  anybody  else?  A.  No;  I  was  at  peace  with  my  neighbours,  and  I  did  not 
think  they  would  do  anything  of  the  kind.  — Q.  Do  you  recollect  your  daughter,  when 
you  were  in  the  Edgware^oad  having  a  bit  of  dinner  wirh  you  ?  A.  Never;  I  waa 
taking  my  lunch  quietly,  when  Mrs.  Inee  came  and  obtruded  herself  upon  me.  — 
Q.  Did  she  not  have  some  with  you  ?  Did  you  not  ask  Mrs.  Ince  to  come  and  have 
a  bit  with  you  ?  Did  yon  not  say  it  was  cold,  and  that  you  had  no  one  to  cut  it  for 
you  ?  A.  No ;  that  is  exaggeration,  whoever  told  you  that.  —  Q.  But  did  she  stay  all 
the  evening  with  you  ?  A.  No ;  she  did  not.  —  Q.  How  long  did  she  stay  ?  A.  I 
hod  no  watch  to  go* by.  —  Q.  Was  it  a  short  or  a  long  visit  ?     A.  A  long  visit  I  thought. 

—  Q.  She  came  the  next  day  ?  A.  Did  she?  —  Q.  Do  yon  not  recollect  seeing  yonr 
daughters  ?  A.  I  saw  them  several  times.  —  Q.  Where  did  you  see  Mrs.  Inoe  last? 
A.  Up  at  this  house. 

A  JuBTMAK. — Did  she  threaten  to  strangle  you  ?  A.  No,  sur;  no.  —  Q.  Not  there? 
A.  No.  —  Q.  When  you  were  in  the  Edgware-road  ?    A.  I  know  where  you  mean. 

The  Commissioner.— Can  yon  tell  us  what  the  amount  is  that  you  have  invested 
in  the  funds  ?  A.  It  is  about  2000/.,  I  think ;  but  really  you  have  all  asked  me  so 
many  questions,  and  I  am  extremely  ill,  that  really  1  am  not  able  to  tell. 

A  Juryman  .—Would  you  allow  us  to  explain  that  we  have  come  here  as  friends, 
and  if  you  have  anything  to  tell  us,  to  inform  us  on  any  point,  it  is  all  we  are  asking, 
for  we  are  endeavouring  to  do  justice  to  you,  and  if  we  can  ascertain  from  you  every- 
thing you  wish  to  say  about  yonr  daughters  we  shall  be  glad.  A.  I  have  nothing  to 
say  about  my  daughters.  —  Q.  Who  receives  your  dividends  on  your  funded  property? 
A.  I  receive  them  myself.  —  Q.  Do  you  go  to  the  Bank  to  receive  them  ?  A.  Yes.— 
Q.  When  did  you  go  last  to  the  Bank?  A.  I  gave  that  money  to  my  daughters. — 
Q.  You  have  nothing  in  the  fnnds  now,  then  ?  A.  No,  I  have  not.  —  Q.  I  thought 
you  said  you  had  5000^  or  6000/.  in  the  funds.  A.  No ;  they  received  that  money 
that  I  might  have  peace  for  the  remainder  of  my  days,  and  you  see  how  much  peace  I 
have.  —  Q.  Can  you  still  explain  this  to  us  ?  You  have  mentioned  several  thousand 
pounds  that  you  received  by  the  sale  of  property,  and  by  mortgage,  and  otherwise ;  can 
you  give  us  any  idea  what  has  been  done  with  it?  A.  Yes;  I  know  very  well. — 
Q.  That  is  what  we  wish  to  know.  A.  I  have  been  persecuted  so,  that  I  think  that  had 
better  remain  in  my  own  breast  till  I  am  dead.  —  Q.  But  it  allows  a  suspicion  to  rest 
in  the  minds  of  other  persons  which  you  could  remove  immediately.  We  do  not  wish 
to  take  your  property  from  you.  A«  I  do  not  suppose  that  as  gentlemen  you  would.— 
Q.  Our  only  object  is  to  know  what  has  become  of  the  money.  You  have  mentioned 
several  thousand  pounds  that  you  have  received  in  one  way  and  the  other,  and  if  you 
could  state  how  it  has  been  applied,  whether  by  paying  debts,  or  investment  in  the 
funds,  or  the  purchase  of  property,  so  that  we  could  account  for  it,  it  would  be  desirable  ? 
(No  answer.) 

The  Foreman. — We  only  ask  it  as  a  test  of  your  accuracy  in  your  accounts,  and  of 
your  being  able  to  manage  your  own  affairs,  that  is  what  we  are  anxious  to  obtain,  if 
it  is  possible,  from  you  ?     (No  answer). 

A  Juryman.— You  receive  nothing  from  the  ftinds  now  ?  A.  No.  —  Q.  I  thought 
you  said  you  went  to  receive  your  own  dividends  ?    A.  So  I  did  when  I  had  money. 

—  Q.  That  is  many  years  ago — ^you  have  not  received  any  dividends  lately  ?  A.  No ; 
I  never  go  there  for  it.  —  Q.  What  is  your  income  now,  do  yon  think  ?  A.  It  chiefly 
consists  in  landed  property. — Q.  How  much  do  you  receive  yearly?  A.  I  do  not 
think  I  have  a  right  to  answer  that  question.  —  Q.  Just  as  yon  please,  only  it  is  for 
our  guidance  ?  A.  I  have  no  objection  to  your  knowing  it,  but  I  think  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs  I  had  better  keep  it  to  myselfl  —  Q.  What  is  the  interest  you  pay  on 
the  mortgage  on  these  houses  ?  A.  I  pay  something  upon  them,  but  I  have  it  not  in 
my  power  to  pi^  it  aUt— Q.  Do  yoa  know  what  interest  you  pay  for  the  mortgagee? 
(No  answer.) 
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The  CoMif  I88IOH1B. — Do  you  know  what  ram  you  pay  a  year  for  the  mortgage  ? 
(No  answer.)  —  Q.  Do  yoa  recollect  whom  yon  pay  it  to  f  Who  reeeiTes  the  rent  of 
the  next  house  ?  Yon  see  there  is  the  300(M.  mortgage  on  your  estates  in  Monmonth- 
afaire,  and  there  is  a  mortgage  on  these  two  houses  that  amounts  to  a  laige  sum.  If 
you  pay  the  interest  on  that,  whst  amount  of  interest  do  you  pay?  (No  answer.)  — 
Q.  Your  next-door  neighbours — those  ladies  that  live  there— hare  they  ever  paid  yon 
your  rent?  A.  No ;  I  have  nerer  demanded  IL  —  Q.  Whom  do  they  pay  it  to ?  A. 
Mr.  Robert  Haynes.  —  Q.  Why  should  they  not  oome  and  call  and  pay  it  to  you— 
ha?e  yon  ever  proposed  it  ?  A.  No ;  I  have  never  proposed  it  to  them.  — *  Q.  Do  yoa 
Icnow  up  to  what  tftne  it  was  paid  ?    A.  I  believe  they  are  Tory  exiet  in  their  paymoiU. 

—  Q.  When  yon  were  in  Wsles  the  tenants  came  to  you,  and  you  used  to  reodva  the 
rents  yooFMlf  ?  A.  Yes. — Q.  You  gave  them  your  receipts  very  rightly  and  properly* 
Why  should  you  not  receive  your  rents  here  as  well  ?  If  persons  now  owe  yoa  money^ 
you  ought  to  receive  it.  When  did  you  receive  any  money  last  from  any  source  can 
yourecoUect?  A.  From  my  tenants,  do  you  mesn? — Q.  No;  firom  any  parties. 
When  did  anybody  give  yon  any  money  last  ?  A.  Mr.  Robert  Haynes  has  given  me 
money.— >Q.  Only  Mr.  Robert  Haynes?  A.  Tes.  — Q.  Hava  yon  any  idea  how 
recently  he  has  given  you  money  ?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  Does  he  give  yon  the  money  himsdf, 
or  does  he  pay  it  into  your  bankers?  A.  Sometimes  he  pays  it  to  my  bankers,  and 
sometimes  to  myself,  according  as  my  health  is.— Q.  Do  yoa  recollect  how  yoa 
received  the  last  ?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  Was  it  paid  to  your  bankers,  or  yourself?  A.  To 
myself.  — Q.  Do  you  remember  the  amount?  A.  Yea.  —  Q.  When  yoa  draw  upon 
your  banker,  do  yon  make  out  your  own  cheqnea  ?  A.  No ;  they  make  them  out, 
and  I  sign  them —  Q.  Your  fHends  do  ?  A.  Yes.— Q.  Have  you  got  your  cheque- 
book  ?   A.  No.  —  Q.  Yon  paid  Dr.  Caldwell,  you  aaid,  by  promissory  notes  ?   A.  Yes. 

—  Q.  They  are  over-doe,  and  not  paic^  1  suppose  ?  Do  you  know  whether  yoa  owe 
any  money  to  Dr.  Caldwell  ?  A.  No ;  I  cannot  owe  him  any  money  now,  becanse  I 
have  paid  him.  —  Q.  In  what  way  did  you  pay  him  ?  A.  By  a  prondsaory  note.  — 
Q.  But  that  is  not  very  good  pay,  I  am  afraid  ?  A.  He  is  satisfied  with  it.  —  Q.  Ha 
never  remonstrates  with  yon  ?  A.  No ;  never. —  Q.  Do  you  think  he  is  satisfied  with 
those  notes  ?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  Yon  sold  some  property  to  the  Water-works  Company, 
and  the  Railway  Company.  Here  is  a  list  which  I  made  out  of  what  yon  sold.  Do 
you  remember  what  you  sold  to  the  Ridlway  Company  a  little  wlnle  ago?  A.  In 
Wales?  — Q.  Yes.  A.  To  Sir  Charies?  — Q.  No;  the  Railway.  A.  Becanse  Sir 
Charles  bought  some.  —  Q.  What  was  the  amount  that  the  Railway  Company  were  to 
give,  do  you  know  ?  A.  Mr.  Jones,  yon  know,  made  a  bargain  with  them.  — >  Q.  He 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Railway  Company  ?  A.  As  much  as  ha  had  to  do  with  my 
property.  —  Q.  He  did  not  take  the  money,  I  believe?  A.  No;  he  did  not  take  the 
money.  —  Q.  Can  yon  tell  the  amount  of  money  which  you  were  to  have  from  the 
Railway  Company?  A.  Two  or  three  thousand  pounds. — Q.  What  was  it  from  the 
Water- works  Company  ?    A.  That  wsa  about  between  two  and  three  thousand  pounds. 

—  Q.  The  Water-works?  A^  Yes.  —  Q.  That  would  make  between  four  and  five 
thousand  pounds  altogether?  A.  Yes. — Q.  There  was  a  Mr.  Oething,  or  some  rach 
gentleman?  A.  Yes;  Mr.  Oething.  —  Q.  He  bought  something  of  you,  did  he  not? 
A.  Yes ;  he  bought  sufficient  land  to  build  a  house  upon.— Q.  And  do  yon  recollect 
what  he  gave  yon — ^bow  much  did  he  give  yon  for  it?  A.  He  gave  about  4000t— - 
Q.  Do  you  remember  seeing  me  at  tiie  Homa  Tavern,  when  we  were  in  hopea  you 
would  have  carried  out  the  agreement  which  yon  entered  into  ?  A.  I  recollect  yon 
well  there.  —  Q.  I  did  not  try  to  penuade  you,  did  I  ?    A.  No. 

A  JuaTMAN. — Do  you  know  Mr.  Evans,  of  Monmouth?  A.  No.  —  Q.  Evans, 
whose  house  you  lived  in  ?  A.  Never  in  Monmonth.  —  Q.  Newport  ?  A.  Newport — 
yes.  —  Q.  Do  yon  recollect  him  ?  A.  Yes.  —  Q.  What  were  you  to  pay  him  for  the 
accommodation  you  were  to  have  there ;  what  terma  did  you  agree  upon  with  him  ? 
A.  I  went  there  because  of  the  cholera  that  was  raging  about  Newport.  —  Q.  What 
were  you  to  pay  him  ?  A.  I  was  to  pay  him  about  002.  a  year.  —  Q.  Did  yon  take  it 
by  the  year?  A.  At  the  rate  of  that.  —  Q.  Do  yon  recollect  whether  yoa  made  any 
agreement  by  the  week  ?  A.  No ;  there  was  no  specific  agreement,  because  he  waa 
not  in  the  habit  of  letting;  he  bnilt  it  himself.  —  Q.  How  many  grandchildren  have 
you  got  ?  A.  I  do  not  know,  and  therefore  I  cannot  give  an  account  of  them.  — - 
Q.  Do  you  know  what  rent  your  next-door  neighbour  is  to  pay  yoa  ? 

Another  Jubtmav  (intefpoeinf )«— Do  yoa  kaov  how  watmj  gwadehiMren  jm. 
bave?    A.  I  cannot  aasiNryoa  Sat  ^aaatfott  for  I  !»▼•  Ml  taaa  tfam  alMt  tw  oC 
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them  died.  — •  Q.  Do  you  know  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hooper  are  now?  A.  No,  I  do 
not.  •--  Q.  Do  you  know  that  ehe  is  very  ill  ?  A.  No,  I  do  not.  —  Q.  Should  you  not 
like  to  tee  her?  A.  I  am  very  ill  myaelt-^Q.  HaTe  yon  no  desire  to  see  her, 
being  ill7  A.  No:  I  ehonld  be  aorry  to  hear  she  was  ilL  — Q.  Bhe  is  very  iU. 
A.  IndeedT-I  am  soriy  for  it.  •*-<).  Were  you  not  aware  of  it  ?  A.  How  oonld  I  be 
aware  of  it  when  we  do  not  ^isit.  —  Q.  Do  you  not  wish  to  Tisit?  A.  No,  sir;  no. 
-r-  Q.  Would  yoo  rather  that  Bobert  Haynes  had  your  property  than  your  daoghters  ? 
A.  No ;  and  he  never  proposed  sueh  a  thing  to  me.  -^  Q.  Not  in  that  will  which  you 
proposed  to  make  ?  A.  That  will  was  done  aside.  -*  Q.  But  you  had  proposed  to  give 
him  money;  do  you  reeollect  that?  A.  I  reoollect  that  perfectly  well.  — Q.  Do  you 
recollect  how  much  you  intended  to  give  him  ?  A.  Yes :  I  was  very  ill  at  the  time. 
.  The  CoMMi8siovBB.^-Do  yon  know  what  it  was?  A.  Two  or  three  hundred 
pounds,  I  think  it  was.«-^Q.  You  are  sure  yon  did  not  lea?e  him  all  your  property? 
A.  No,  I  did  not.  -^  Q.  That  you  would  not  do  ?  A.  No,  I  would  not.  —  Q.  Whom 
did  you  leave  as  residuary  legatees ;  who  was  to  have  all  the  residue  that  you  had  not 
given  by  the  other  parts  of  the  will  ?  A.  Different  parties.  —  Q.  Was  Mr.  Robert 
Haynes  to  have  the  reeidne  ?  A.  I  do  not  reoollect  it.  •*-  Q.  Do  you  recollect  signing 
1^  will  at  Mr.  Hutchinson's  ?  A.  No,  I  do  not.  —  Q.  Are  you  sure  you  did  not  sign 
one  there ;  when  you  were  very  ill,  did  you  not  sign  many  papers  which  yon  did  not 
know  anything  about?  A.  No,  I  did  not  sign  any  papers  at  Mr.  Hutchinson's;  I  was 
too  ill.  —  Q.  There  was  a  pi^er  on  the  4th  of  June,  or  thereabouts,  sent  to  Messrs 
Carion  and  Haynes  about  the  will ;  do  you  remember  signing  that  ?  A.  No,  I  do  not. 
-r-Q.  To  whom  did  you  give  instructions ■  about  your  will?  A.  To  Garlon  and 
Haynes.  ^  Q.  Did  you  not  write  them  a  letter  first  ?  A.  There  was  a  letter  written  for 
me.  — Q.  Who  wrote  it?  A.  A -very  particular  friend  of  mine.  — Q.  Was  it  Mr. 
Bobert  Haynes  ?  A.  No :  Mr.  Bobert  Haynes  is  not  a  particular  friend  of  mine ;  he  is 
my  solicitor,  snd  has  always  treated  me  and  behaved  to  me  as  a  man  of  honour.  — 
Q.  Did  he  not  write  instructions  for  yonr  will  to  Carion  and  Haynes,  and  did  you  not 
sign  it  ?  A.  It  is  so  many  years  ago  now  that  I  eannot  call  it  to  my  recollection.  — 
Q.  Do  you  remember  what  rent  the  two  ladies  next  door  are  to  give  you  ?  A.  Yes.  — • 
Q.  What  is  it  ?    A.  Seventy  pounds. 

N  A  JuBTMAv.— I  wish  we  eould  persuade  you  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  yonr 
daoghters  ?  A.  If  it  please  Ood  that  I  live  long  enough,  I  will  think  of  my  grand- 
children. —  Q.I  thought  yon  did  not  know  how  many  grandchildren  you  had  ?  A.  No, 
not  if  I  was  on  my  oath.  —  Q.  Do  you  recollect  your  daughters  through  their  solicitor 
writing  a  letter,  saying  they  would  give  up  everything  themselves  if  you  would  think 
of  your  grandchildren?  A.  I  recollect  something  of  the  kind.-— Q.  It  was  a  very 
kind  letter  ?  A.  I  was  never  entitled  to  anything  but  kindness  at  their  hands.  — 
Q.  But  they  are  very  anxious  to  be  friendly  with  you  ?    A.  They  have  used  me  too  ill. 

The  CoMifissiOKBB. — ^What  is  the  greatest  offence  they  have  committed  against 
you  ?  A.  Do  you  not  think  it  any  ofiinice  for  daoghters  to  persecute  their  mother,  so 
that  I  cannot  get  a  moment's  peace,  not  anywhere  1  go  to ;  I  am  like  a  hunted  dog — a 
vagabond. 

A  JuBTMijr.— You  most  likely  imagine  it?  A.  No,  sir;  no.  —  Q.  If  you  hsd 
them  with  yon  and  experienced  their  kindness,  you  would  not  say  so  ?  A.  Ah,  sir!  — 
Q.  Has  any  individual  ever  tried  to  prejudice  you  against  yonr  daughters  ?    A.  No. 

A  JuBTMAB.— -We  should  have  been  so  happy  to  see  your  daughters  and  yourself 
nconciled. 

THE  COMMISSIONEB'S  SUMMING-UP,  AND  THE  VERDICT. 

AfTBB  the  third  interview  with  Mrs.  Gumming  on  the  previous  evening,  the  jury  assem- 
bled on  the  34th  January  for  the  sixteenth  day.  The  Fobemab  of  thb  Jubt  expressed 
the  opinion  of  the  jury  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  ask  the  learned  Commissioner  to 
sum  up  the  evidence. 

Another  Jubtmah  adverted  to  the  circumstance  that  the  learned  Serjeant  (Wilkins) 
had  pointed  out  a  distinction  between  the  law  of  Scotland  and  England,  and  said  it 
would  be  satisfactory  to  him  if  the  Commissioner  were  to  touch  upon  that  subject. 

The  CoMifissiovBB  ssid: — The  case  was  now  ripe  for  the  determination  of  the 
jury,  and  they  were  to  decide  it  upon  theit  own  opinion  and  not  upon  the  opinion  of 
anybody  else.  What  aiight  have  been  beat  for  the  personsl  oomfort  of  this  lady^  and 
for  tba  pioteetioB  of  her  property,  was  not  a  question  for  them  now  to  consider.  They 
had  only  to  consider  upon  the  evidence  which  had  been  laid  before  them-^what  opinion 
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Um7  formed  as  to  the  eziitiiig  ettte  of  her  miDd,  tad  wluit  it  htd  been  fw  MnM  yem 
past. 

The  mott  imfortuit  etidenae  in  ahaoot  all  thaaa  aaaea  waa  what  paaaad  batvaeii 
the  jory  and  the  patieat  The  Omnmioeioiier  alwaja  Ukad  the  pnoanea  of  aoanael  an 
theaeooeaaioaa;  it  mw  very  digenh  to  at  aid  tha  aptaaraaaa  of  patting  qaaationa  with 
a  view  to  one  aide  or  tlie  other;  indeed,  it  waa  aelP^vidant,  an  looking  thronf^  tha 
afaort4iaad  writen'  aotea  of  the  finrt  eiaiaination,  that  ha  waa  pntting  qncationa  wUeh 
oltimataly  proved  very  irralavaat  to  tha  loal  ieaoa.  At  that  tiaM  they  only  knew  oaa 
part  of  the  case.  The  presence  of  counsel  waa  dedtahla  la  §m  that  the  party  siionld 
not  be  snljected  to  a  kind  of  emss  eiaminition  wMeh  wonld  ha  naMr.  Thaaa  things 
shoold  be  treated  in  a  eonvsrsational  tana^  to  gat  ant  tlM  vsal  laarHa  and  tha  aeal  ImI- 
ing  and  oharacters  of  tha  individoals. 

The  issaa  before  the  jury  was  this: — ^Whathar  she  waa  now  a  Innatia,  an  idiot,  or  a 
person  of  unsound  mind,  so  that  slit  waa  ineompelent  ta  take  ears  of  herself  and  her 
property,  if  they  eame  to  that  oonelasion,  they  woald  hcra  then  to  point  oat  ftvm 
what  partiouUur  day  they  thought  she  had  been  in  that  state ;  and  whetiier  she  had 
aontinued  in  that  state  from  that  partionlar  data  to  tha  present  tima.  These  who  had 
taken  out  the  Commisaion  aiked  the  jury  to  find  that  aha  waa  aetnally  of  miaoaibd 
aiad,  and  saggested  that  the  Jury  should  earty  that  baak  aa  iltf  aa  May,  1846.  The 
Oommisdoner,  thareibre,  dkeeted  the  attention  of  tha  Jaiy  to  tha  avidanea  relating  to 
that  period. 

It  was  notforthejury  to  oonsider  whatharthisladywaBarwaBaat  aitsaljeatfMra 
Umatie  asylum;  all  they  had  to  eoasider  waa,  what  waa  and  what  hsd  been  the  state  of 
her  mind.  Neither  was  it  the  provinoe  of  the  Jury  to  eonaider  what  tha  aflbet  of  thafaf 
verdict  might  be  upon  other  parties.  Any  transaetiona  of  an  antsaedent  data  to  the 
verdict,  they  were  to  look  at  only  so  Cur  as  they  bore  upan  the  state  of  her  mfaid.  It 
waa  quite  clear  that  in  this  psrtienlar  ease  tha  eharaetar  of  iniividttab  waa,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  indirectly  concerned.  Thay  would  abstain  from  eiprsasing  an  opinion 
upon  anything  that  any  person  might  have  done ;  and  only  take  into  eonaiderMion  the 
proceedings  of  other  partiea  as  evidence  to  assist  in  Ibrming  their  opinion. 

The  Commissioner  then  referred  to  the  three  legal  phnnea, « idiot,"  "  lunatic,''  and 
'f  unsound  mind,"  which  he  had  explained  on  opeidiDg  the  Ooauaisaion.  He  aaid,  for  a 
great  many  years  there  was  some  doubt  whether  persons  of  unsound  mind  in  one 
sense — he  mesnt  with  reference  to  the  management  of  their  property^— parsons  of 
senile  imbecility,  could  by  possibility  come  under  a  Ck»amitoaion  of  this  kind.  It  had 
been  decided  by  Lord  Eldon,  over  and  over  again,  that  if  tha  Jnry  ware  aatisHed  that 
there  was  imbecility  from  old  sge  to  sueh  an  extent  aa  to  deprive  a  person  of  the 
power  of  managing  himself  or  his  property,  and  if  tha  Jury  wars  satlafted  that  the  party 
was  of  unsound  mind— if  there  were  evidimoe  sniBeient  for  that — and  if  tha  jury  wars 
satisfied  of  that,  then  the  case  came  within  the  terma  of  this  Commission.  It  was  not 
that  imbecility  was  insanity — it  waa  not  that  the  want  of  power  of  managing  property 
was  insanity— 4)ut  it  was  the  ibct  when  tha  nets  and  daeda  proved  before  the  Jury  led 
them  to  the  conclusion  that  the  person  waa  of  unoonnd  mind.  It  was  utteity  impoe* 
sible  to  define,  with  suything  like  aeeuraey,  what  waa  or  was  not  unsoundness  of  mind. 
They  must  form  their  own  opinion,  in  each  partleular  eaaa,  from  tha  foots  whieh  ware 
laid  before  them.  There  waa  one  obeervalion  ha  should  midka,  in  eonsaquenee  of  what 
had  been  said  by  the  learned  Serjeant  as  to  whether  it  waa  aafltoient  to  be  satiafled  that 
the  party  was  not  competent  to  manage  hia  property.  Tha  answer  was,  that  the  person 
might  be  insufficient  for  the  pn^ier  management  of  hIa  property,  and  might  have  a 
partial  loss  of  memory,  and  yet  they  might  not  ba  led  to  the  oonelaaion  that  that  per- 
son was  of  unsound  mind;  and,  on  the  contrary,  there  mi|^  be  suilleient  evidence 
before  them  that  there  was  sueh  imbaeiUty  of  mind  aa  smonnted  to  nnaonndneas  of 
mind.  The  mind  might  be  diseaaed  to  sueh  an  extant  as  to  satiaiy  tham,  in  maUng  a 
return  to  an  inquisition  of  this  kind,  that  the  person  waa  of  unsound  mind. 

It  was  laid  down  fai  8helford,  **  In  deciding  whether  a  party  is  of  sound  or  anaoand 
mind,  one  of  the  most  important  points  to  ba  eonaidered,  and  whieh  should  ba  diatinetly 
ascertained  as  iisr  as  it  can  be  ibmd,  is,  what  is  the  test  and  eiiteilon  of  unaound  mind, 
and  where  eccentricity  or  caprice  ends  and  derangement  eonnaaneas.  I^araagaaMnt 
assumes  a  thousand  dUFerent  shines  aa  various  as  the  shadea  of  hnman  natars.  It 
shows  itself  in  forms  very  disaiBdlar  both  in  aharaater  and  hi  dagiaa.  It  axista  in  all 
imaginable  varietiea~ft«m  the  fraatfo  nwniaa  ehsinad  down  la  tha  toai^  to  tha  paraon 
apparently  rational  on  all  aaljaeta  and  in  all  transaetiona  aara  ana^  and  whaaa  dhwite, 
though  latently  perrartisg  the  nihil,  yaiwiB  Ml  ha  aaOad  forth  tnapl  naiir  pvtiailar 
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eircumstances,  and  will  show  itself  only  occasionally."  Then,  in  attempting  to  define 
sound  and  unsound  mind,  this  gentleman  said : — "  A  sound  mind  is  one  wholly  tne 
from  delusion,  and  all  the  intellectual  faculties  existing  in  a  certain  degree  of  vigour 
and  harmony;  the  propensities,  affections,  and  passions  being  under  the  sabordination 
of  the  judgment  and  the  will :  the  former  being  the  controlling  power,  with  a  just  per- 
ception of  the  natural  connexion  or  repugnancy  of  ideas.  Weak  minds,  again,  only 
differ  firom  strong  ones  in  the  extent  and  power  of  their  faculties ;  but  unless  they 
betray  symptoms  of  a  total  loss  of  understanding,  or  of  idiocy,  or  of  delusion,  they 
cannot  properly  be  considered  nnsound." 

Then  he  went  on  to  define,  as  well  as  he  could,  an  unsound  mind : — **  An  uniound 
mind  is  marked  by  delusion,  mingles  ideas  of  imagination  with  those  of  reality ;  those 
of  reflection  with  those  of  sensation;  and  mistakes  the  one  for  the  other;  and  such 
delusion  is  often  accompanied  with  an  apparent  insensibility  to,  or  perrersion  of,  those 
feelings  which  are  peculiarly  characteristic  of  our  nature,**  &c.,  &c. 

Then  with  reference  to  delusion: — **  The  true  criterion,  the  true  test  of  the  absence 
or  presence  of  insanity,  where  there  is  no  frenzy  or  raving  madness,  seems  to  be  the 
absence  or  presence  of  what,  used  in  a  certain  sense  of  it,  may  be  comprised  in  a  sini^e 
term — viz.,  delusion.  Wherever  the  patient  once  conceives  something  extravagant  to 
exist,  which  has  still  no  existence  whatever  but  in  his  own  heated  imagination;  and 
wherever,  at  the  same  time,  having  once  so  conceived,  he  is  incapable  of  being,  or  at 
least  of  being  permanently,  reasoned  out  of  that  conception — such  a  patient  is  said  to 
be  under  a  delusion.  Insane  delusion  consists  in  the  beUef  of  facts  which  no  rationsl 
person  would  have  believed.  This  delusion  may  sometimes  exist  on  one  or  two  par- 
ticular subjects ;  though,  generally,  there  are  other  (symptoms),  such  as  eccentricity, 
violence,  suspicion,  exaggeration,  inconsistency,  &o.,  which  may  tend  to  confirm  the 
existence  of  delusion,  and  to  establish  its  insane  character." 

The  Commissioner  then  quoted  some  passsges  from  Bay,  to  exemplify  the  diiftculty 
of  drawing  definitions  of  insanity.  The  Commissioner  then  went  on  to  observe : — In 
this  c'ase  the  medical  men  who  had  been  brought  before  the  jury  did  not  agree  in 
their  opinion.  Different  men  saw  different  facts,  and  came  to  different  conclusions 
upon  those  facts ;  and  it  was  only  those  who  bad  seen  the  whole  case,  and  who  had 
seen  the  lady  herself,  who  could  form  an  accurate  opinion  as  to  the  existing  state  of 
things. 

Now,  in  consequence  of  what  had  been  said  as  to  whether  incompetency  to  manage 
property  would  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  finding  Mrs.  Cumming  to  be  of  unsound 
mind,  the  Commissioner  would  refer  to  what  was  laid  down  in  the  matter  of  Holmes, 
in  the  4th  voL  of  RusselC*  Reporis.  In  that  case  a  commission  of  lunacy  had  issued 
against  Mr.  Holmes,  and  the  jury  found,  **  That  the  Rev.  Holmes  is  not  a  lunatic, 
but  that  partly  from  paralysis,  and  partly  from  old  sge,  his  memory  is  so  much 
impaired  as  to  render  him  incompetent  to  the  management  of  his  affairs,  and  conse 
quently  of  unsound  mind ;  and  that  he  has  been  so  for  the  term  of  two  years  last  past." 
An  objection  was  taken  to  that  finding,  inasmuch  as  it  was  no  answer  to  the  inquiry 
which  the  jury  were  directed  to  make.  It  was  said  tlie  latter  clause  ("  consequently 
of  unsound  mind,'*)  was  an  expression  of  an  inference  which  the  jury  had  drawn  from 
the  fact  which  they  had  previously  found,  and  not  a  distinct  and  independent  finding. 
This  point  came  before  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  gave  this  opinion : — "  It  is  not 
necessary  to  go  back  to  old  authorities.  We  have  the  law,  as  it  is  now  to  be  admi- 
nistered, clesrly  expounded  by  Lord  Eldon  in  Ridgway  v.  Dsrwin.  Of  late  the  ques- 
tion has  not  been  whether  the  party  is  absolutely  insane,  but  the  Court  has  thought 
itself  authorized  (though  certainly  many  difficult  and  delicate  cases  with  regard  to  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  occur  en  that  )  to  issue  the  commission,  provided  it  is  made 
out  that  the  party  is  unable  to  act  with  any  proper  and  provident  management ;  liable 
to  be  robbed  by  any  one ;  under  that  imbecility  of  mind,  not  strictly  insanity,  but  as  to 
the  mischief,  calling  for  as  much  protection  as  actual  insanity."  The  law  thus  stated 
by  Lord  Eldon  had  been  acted  upon  for  years ;  the  legislature  had  not  thought  proper 
to  interpose.  In  the  case  cited  the  Lord  Chancellor  directed  a  fresh  commission 
to  issue ;  and  the  jury  were  satisfied  as  to  the  insanity  of  the  individual. 

That  case,  therefore,  showed,  that  juries  were  apt  to  consider  capability,  or  inca- 
pability, of  managing  property  as  evidence  upon  the  soundness  or  unsoundneas  of 
mind  of  the  party ;  and  if  they  came  to  the  eondusion  tliat  there  was  sufficient 
evidence  to  show  them  the  party's  mind  was  nnaoand,  it  was  for  them  to  say  that;  and 
not  for  the  Cfaanoellor, 

Tht  Jory  would  thertfora  couidor  th«  evidfiioe  with  reffMnc«  to  this  lady*!  oapacitf 
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to  manage  her  property.  A  sligUfc  incapacity  would  certainly  not  justify  them  in 
pronouncing  her  of  unsound  mind,  but  a  positiye  incapacity  would  justify  them  in 
coming  to  such  a  conclusion. 

With  reference  to  the  Scotch  law :  in  England  tliere  was  no  distinction  between 
taking  charge  of  the  person  and  charge  of  the  property.  In  Scotland  the  law  was  very 
different.  There  they  had  a  power  of  appointing  a  curator  of  the  property  only,  and 
the  individual  was  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  what  he  thought  fit. 

The  Commissioner  then  alluded  to  the  positive  hatred  of  her  children  which 
Mrs.  Cumming  hod  manifested  before  the  jury;  her  refiisal  to  answer  questions 
relating  to  her  property.  He  should  have  liked  those  who  had  the  conduct  of  her 
ease  to  know  the  position  she  was  in  by  refusing  to  answer.  It  was  impossible  not 
to  draw  inferences  when  a  person  will  not  or  cannot  answer.  He  should  have  been 
better  satisfied  if  they  could  have  hod  a  better  history  of  her  property. 

The  Commissioner  then  adverted  to  the  bearing  of  the  different  facts  in  evidence. 
It  was  clear  that  keeping  cats  was  but  an  eccentricity  at  most,  unless  it  was  carried 
to  a  very  great  extent.  In  this  case  it  was  not  carried  to  any  very  great  extent. 
Another  leading  characteristic  was  her  extreme  feelings  against  her  children.  The 
jury  were  to  determine  whether  those  feelings  were  the  feelings  for  oftenee  given,  or 
whether  they  were  from  any  morbid  disposition  antecedent  to  those  feelings.  They 
would  consider  the  marriage  of  Mrs.  Hooper  an  undoubted  act  of  disobedience ;  and 
what  had  taken  place  in  1B46.  Then  there  was  the  will,  a  transaction  which  could 
not  fail  to  be  matter  of  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  the  family.  She  herself  assured 
them  she  had  executed  no  will.  (Mr.  Southgate  reminded  the  Commissioner  that 
Mr.  Joseph  Haynes  said  it  was  never  engrossed.)  It  could  not  be  considered  as  a 
positive  act  of  insanity.  Another  part  of  the  case  was  her  habit  of  changing  ber 
residences.  It  was  said  she  hod  done  that  because  she  had  been  annoyed  wherever 
she  had  been.  There  was  also  a  peculiarity  with  reference  to  her  solicitors.  In 
1844,  Mr.  Dangerfield  was  her  solicitor.  Mr.  Haynes  acted  for  her  through  the 
medium  of  his  brother.  Then  she  seemed  to  have  discarded  Mr.  Haynes,  and  to 
have  taken  to  Mr.  Thome,  and  then  came  back  to  Mr.  Haynes. 

A  material  part  of  the  case  was  her  conduct  in  1840  when  at  the  asylum.  She  came 
before  the  jury  under  the  former  commission.  The  jury  were  to  assume  what  took  place 
upon  that  occasion  precisely  as  if  there  had  been  no  inquisition  at  all.  No.  verdict  had 
been  given ;  no  opinion  had  been  expressed.  He  (the  Commissioner)  had  done  that  which 
he  did  not  now  regret;  he  had  told  her  she  was  a  fi'ee  agent,  but  he  had  gone  further; 
the  lady  appeared  for  the  first  part  of  the  day  without  counsel  or  solicitor.  Before, 
therefore,  he  discharged  the  jury,  he  had  asked  her  whether  she  had  confidence  in  her 
counsel  and  solicitor,  wlio  were  then  appearing  for  her,  taking  care  not  to  ask  her  any- 
thing about  the  arrangement,  because  that  was  a  thing  to  which  he  could  not  be  a 
party ;  it  had  seemed  to  him  that  difficulties  would  arise  if  the  parties  were  not  willing 
to  carry  out  that  arrangement. 

Then  there  was  that  which  was  always  an  iropoi-tant  part  of  the  case,  but  with 
reference  to  which  they  were  here  to  a  certain  extent  left  without  the  usual  assistance  : 
he  meant  the  medical  testimony;  they  had  a  great  deal  of  it,  but  it  was  of  a  con- 
flicting character.  On  reading  through  the  decision  of  Lord  Campbell,  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  in  the  case  to  which  he  had  adverted  the  other  day,  it  seemed  to  him  quite 
clear,  that  if  the  jury  were  to  ask  medical  men  to  give  their  opinion  upon  what  had 
taken  place  in  court,  that  would  be  putting  the  medical  men  in  the  position  of  the 
jury.  They  must  have  the  opinion  of  a  medical  man  in  two  points  of  view — what  he 
says  he  knows,  and  the  opinion  he  forms  from  that  knowledge.  He,  therefore,  could 
not  allow  the  medical  men  to  give  the  jury  that  kind  of  assistance  which  had 
been  allowed  heretofore.  They  would  hereafter  go  through  the  evidence  given  by 
these  medical  men.  The  number  examined  seemed  to  be  pretty  nearly  equal  upon 
each  side ;  but  that  must  not  guide  them:  they  must  look  at  how  often  each  medical 
man  had  attended  her,  what  opportunities  he  had  had  of  observing  her,  and  of 
obtaining  information,  and  at  the  grounds  which  he  gave  for  the  opinions  he  formed. 

It  did  not  seem  to  him  that  what  the  effect  was  of  the  settlement  of  this  lady's 
property  had  been  accurately  stated  on  either  side.  It  might  not,  indeed,  bear  mate- 
rially upon  the  case,  except  as  to  the  impression  which  this  lady  had  as  to  the  extent 
of  her  property  in  1840 — he  meant,  whether  she  was  entitled  to  it  for  life  or  not.  If 
she  held  for  life  only,  then  the  daughters  would  be  giving  up  to  her  one-third;  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  she  had  an  absolute  interest,  then  she  would  b«  giving  up  two- 
thirds;  having,  in  either  ease,  the  rifiht  of  disposing  of  one-third.     The  Commis 
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•ioner  then  quoted  the  tenns  of  tbo  oiigaial  Mttlemont  of  the  pwipefty,  the  sobee- 
qaent  settlement  by  her  father  in  1809,  and  his  will ;  he  gvre  bis  view  of  the  legal 
position  of  the  parties  with  reference  to  the  property.  It  was  diffionlt  to  saj  whether 
she  had  an  estate  absolutely,  or  for  life.  She  had  Uie  option  of  saying,  **  I  will  not 
adopt  the  deed  of  1800;  I  will  take  the  whole  property  under  the  original  aettlement  ;** 
or,  on  the  other  hand, « I  will  not  adopt  the  deed  of  1800,  and  then  I  will  take  under 
the  will ;"  and  in  the  latter  ease  she  would  have  taken  the  personal  property.  The 
olgeet  of  the  suit  of  1848,  therefore,  was,  that  she  should  say  wheUier  she  would 
take  under  her  Ikther^a  will  or  not ;  and  in  the  result,  she  gave  up  her  interest  under 
that  will,  whieh  gave  an  absolute  interest  in  the  personal  property  of  the  father,  Bfr. 
Prichard,  to  the  obildren.  The  Commisoioner  then  pointed  out  to  the  jury,  that 
they  had  to  aaoertain  in  what  state  of  mind  they  thought  this  lady  now  waa.  In 
order  to  ascertain  that,  it  was  neeessoy  that  they  should  look  back.  If  they  should 
think  that  she  was  now  of  sound  mind,  there  their  duty  would  end.  If  they  thought 
she  was  of  unsound  mind,  then  they  would  point  out  some  particular  dsy  from 
whieh,  in  their  opinion,  she  had  been  in  that  state. 

The  Jury  retired  to  consider  their  verdiot;  their  deliberation  laated  one  hour  and 
twenty-five  minutes.  On  returning  into  court,  the  Foreman  spoke  as  follows :— ^  The 
Jury  have  taken  the  case  into  great  oonsideration,  and  we  come  into  court,  air,  to  give 
our  verdict^That  the  Jury  are  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  Oatherine  Gumming  is 
of  unsound  mind,  and  ineapable  of  managing  herself  and  her  property;  and  that  abe 
has  been  so  from  the  first  day  of  May,  1846." 

The  Jury  then  signed  the  precept  in  accordaaoe  with  their  verdiet)  and  the  pro* 
eeedings  terminated. 


Official  jReporta,  in  the  Case  qfJIfra.  Cumming,  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  amd 
the  Right  H<m.  the  Lorde  Jtuticea  of  the  Court  o/AppeaL 

THE  REPOBT  OF  DB.  MONBO  AND  SIR  ALEXANDEB  MOBISON  TO  THE 

LOBD  CHANCELLOB. 

"  Cavendish-squsre,  11th  Nov.,  1851. 

*'  Mt  Lobd— Having  viaited  Mrs.  Catherine  Gumming  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  state  of  her  mind,  Edward  Thomas  Monro  on  the  6th  and  8th  inst,  and  Sir 
Alexander  Morison  on  the  27th  ult.,  we  are  of  opinion  that  she  is  of  unsound  mind, 
upon  the  following  grounds — viz.,  that  she  believes  her  daughters  to  be  her  enemies,  and 
plotting  against  her;  that  she  has  every  reason  to  believe  that  one  of  them  attempted 
to  strangle  her,  and  that  poison  was  given  her  in  a  cup,  which,  upon  being  analjzed 
by  Dr.  Barnes  five  years  ago,  was  ascertained  to  contain  oxalic  add,  by  which  a  fowl 
was  afterwards  kiUed. 

**  These  impressions  appear  to  engross  her  attention  so  entirely,  that  they  must  mate- 
rially influence  her  every  feeling  towards  them,  and  essentially  affect  the  disposition 
of  her  property. 

"  We  have  the  honour  to  remain, 

**  Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  servants, 

"Edwabd  Thomas  Mokbo,  M.D. 
"Albxavdbb  Mobisom,  M.D. 
«  To  the  Bight  Hon.  the  Lord  Chancellor.** 


THE  BEPOBT  OF  DB.  FORBES  WINSLOW  TO  THE  BIGHT  HON. 
THE  LOBDS  JUSTICES  OF  THE  COUBT  OF  APPEAL. 

"  Mt  Lobds, — In  obedience  to  the  instructions  contained  in  your  lordships*  order,  I 
have  the  honour  to  report,  for  your  lordships'  information,  that  I  have  professionally 
visited  Mrs.  Catherine  Cuoimittg  at  her  residenee.  No.  50,  Qu«enVioad,  St.  John's^  wood, 
•adhm  totjected  h«r  to  mrnnX  etiminatioafy  for  the  puipoae  of  aseertaining  ^ 
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•onditioii  of  her  mind,  and  eomptunoy  to  miiiigo  iMnttf  and  litr  iiUit.  I-  had 
two  interviews  with  her,  of  tome  duration,  pnrioialy  to  htr  maoral  from  the  lonatie 
•aylnm  at  Brixton ;  I  have  also  Yisited  her  aineo  her  diaehaiga  firom  tbo  asylom  and 
ittam  to  her  own  reeUence,  on  the  32nd,  98rd,  Mth,  86tht  Sdth,  87th,  and  SSth  of 
NoTMnber  hMt,  and  the  let  and  2nd  of  Deecmbar  inatant. 

**I  have  alao  had  a  lengthened  eonverMtion  with  Ifr.  Inee,  the  eon*i]i»law  of  Kra. 
Camming,  and  hare  pemied  eereral  affldafita  and  medieal  eartiflealea  made  hj  partiee 
on  both  aides  in  tbia  matter,  with  the  Tiew  of  aeqnainting  mjaelf  with  the  fiMts  of  the 
ease,  and  the  gronnds  upon  which  Mrs.  Gamming  is  alleged  to  be  inaane. 

'*  I  hare  also  hsd  a  eonveraation,  upon  two  Cerent  oeeasiaM,  with  Ifr.  Timer, 
the  aolieitor  acting  for  the  children  of  Mra.  Onmning  in  aappoit  of  the  applieation 
for  a  oommisdon  of  lonaej. 

"The  gronnds  apon  which  Mrs*  Onauaing  is  alleged  to  be  insane  are  the  following  t«4 

*'  Ist.  The  manifeatation  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Cunming  of  an  nnnatoral  and  iaiaiit 
antipathy  to  her  children. 

*<2nd.  Her  repreaentation  that  aome  years  back  bar  dan|^itert  Mii«  laaoi  had 
•ndearonred  to  atranf^  her. 

'<  8rd.  Her  assertion  thai  an  attempt  waa  made  a  fbw  ysara  ago  to  poison  her,  by 
means  of  ozslio  acid. 

**  The  aboTC  aeem  to  be  the  principal,  and  I  think  the  only  eridenee,  apart  from  tbo 
alleged  existence  of  a  general  inoa^ieity  to  manage  her  property  refonred  to  fai  the 
medical  certificates  and  ailidaTits,  with  the  ^ew  of  eetabliahing  Mrs.  Cnmndng'a 
insanity.  Upon  these  three  points  I  ha?e  examined  Mrs.  Oamming  with  eonslderaldo 
eare,  and  at  great  length.  I  found,  npon  my  refonring  to  her  two  dangfatars,  Mra. 
Ince  and  Mrs.  Hooper,  and  to  her  two  aons«in-law,  Mrs.  Camming  beeame  aomewhat, 
bat  by  no  means  violently,  excited.  She  admitted  that  she  hsd  been  for  years  at 
▼arianee  with  them,  bat  that  her  antipathy  entirely  arose  from  the  emel  trsatmont  to 
which  she  alleged  her  children  had  aaljeeted  her.  Upon  aaldng  for  an  explanstfoa^ 
ahe  replied,  that  Tarioas  eflbrta  had  been  made  by  her  two  danghtem  and  aons4n«4aw 
to  obtain  possession  of  her  propeity,  and  to  deprifo  her  of  personal  liberty;  that  ahe 
had  been  confined  for  aome  months  in  an  asyiam ;  that  her  daughters  baid,  without 
good  or  TsUd  reason,  instituted  proceedings  againat  her,  with  the  Tiow  of  deprittng 
her  of  the  control  of  her  property,  and  oonflning  her  fbr  lifo  aa  a  lunatie;  that  at 
their  soggestion,  and  upon  their  petition,  a  commission  of  lonaey  waa  granted  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  but  that  the  matter  had  been  eompromiaed  by  her  ehlldfin,  on  con- 
dition that  she  (Mrs.  Comming)  would  make  aome  assignment  of  her  property  to 
them.  Mra.  Camming  complained  of  having  been  aystematioally  perseouted  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  stated  that  this  hsd  engendered  in  her  mind  the  feeling  of  dis- 
like which  had  been  addaeed  as  a  symptom  of  her  mental  derangement.  She  deeland 
that  previously  to  this  ill-treatment  she  lored  her  ehildren  aflbotionately. 

"  Upon  asking  if  she  had  other  reaaona  for  her  aomewhat  unnatural  fodings,  she 
said  that  Mrs.  Ince  had  greatly  oifonded  her  by  enoouraging,  contrary  to  her  known 
wishes  and  protest,  a  clandestine  marriage  between  her  eldeat  daughter,  Thomaalne, 
and  a  person  very  much  inferior  to  her  in  poeition  of  Ufe,  whose  name  waa  Hooper,- 
and  who  acted  as  trumpeter  to  a  band.  Mra.  Gumming  obaerved,  <  That  it  waa 
natural  that  she  should  object  to  a  onion  ao  opposed  to  her  daughtn^a  intersata  and 
station  in  life,  and  that  if  she  had  not  objected  to  the  match,  ahe  would  have  been 
fit  for  a  lunatic  asylum.'  She  then  again  atated,  that  If  her  dangfatars  hsd  not  msde 
so  many  efforts  to  turn  her  out  of  her  own  house,  sod  to  obtsin  possession  of  her 
property,  she  would  not  have  folt  towarda  them  any  antipathy.  *  How  eaa  I  like  my 
ehildren,*  Mrs.  Gumming  feelingly  obeerve^  'when  I  leeolloet  how  they  have  trei^d 
their  mother?  Bot  they  wanted  my  money.  If  I  had  been  poor,  they  iKmM  have 
left  me  alone.* 

**  I  then  examined  Mrs.  Gumming  with  xefennee  to  the  aeooad  aUagiUion— lis.,  the 
declaration  that  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Inoe,  had  attempted  to  atrangle  hw,  Mit.  Com* 
ming's  explanation  of  the  matter  is  in  substaaoa  aa  follows :-*> 

'  She  alleges,  that  pending  the  procaedlngB  which  the  flunfly  bad  tnatituted  against 
her,  with  the  view  of  establishing  her  insaniQr>  her  mind  was  kept  in  a  constant  atate 
of  alarm  and  excitement  fh>m  an  apprehension  that  an  attempt  was  in  eoatemplatloa  to 
carry  her  to  a  lunatic  asylum.  Knowing^  akw,  thai  her  tw»  daog^iters  were  the  aeting 
agents  in  the  matter,  and  had  ptiaantad  n  psHtfon  to  lfa«  Cowl  of  Ohtooerji  with  Hm 
view  of  depriving  her  of  the  maaagemeiit  of  her  property,  aha  fUll  iadispoaad  to  laa 
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them.  Thtt  it  was  daring  the  time  whilst  her  mind  was  thus  absorhed  with  the  idea 
of  what  she  concei?ed  to  be  the  harsh,  cruel,  and  unnatural  conduct  of  her  children, 
that  Mrs.  Ince,  without  giving  anj  intimation  of  a  visit,  rushed  into  her  sitting-room, 
and  violently  flung  her  arms  round  her  neck.  That  she  was  so  surprised  by  this  unex- 
pected burst  of  apparent  affection,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  proceedings  Mrs.  Ince  had 
eommenced  against  her,  she  exclaimed,  *  Have  you  come  to  strangle  me  ?  *  or,  <  You 
wish  to  strangle  me.'  She  maintains  it  was  natural  for  her,  under  the  circumstances, 
to  have  an  apprehension  of  the  kind,  knowing  that  her  children  were  plotting  against 
her  liberty. 

'<  I  then  referred  to  the  third  fact,  adduced  as  proof  of  Mrs.  Cnmming's  insanity — viz., 
that  poison  had  been  infused  iuto  her  milk. 

*'  Mrs.  Cumroing  asserts  that  her  milk  was  poisoned ;  she  will  not  say  by  whom»  or 
for  what  purpose ;  but  she  persists  in  the  declaration  that  such  was  the  fact,  and  that 
the  said  milk  was  analyzed  by  a  physician,  to  whom  it  was  sent,  and  that  he  subjected 
it  to  proper  tests,  and  found  poison  in  it. 

"  Considering  the  first  allegation  of  Mrs.  Cumming's  insanity — viz.,  her  antipathy  to 
her  family,  which  is  alleged  to  be  morbid,  and  the  result  of  delusive  impressions,  I 
would  observe,  that  it  is  a  common  feature  of  disordered  minds  for  such  impressions 
to  take  possession  of  the  imagination,  without  there  existing  the  slightest  justification 
for  the  feeling.  A  distinction,  however,  ought  to  be  made  between  an  antipathy  which 
is  clearly  the  effect  of  a  delusion,  and  a  morbid  perversion  of  the  natural  instincts,  and 
that  dislike  and  aversion  which  are  traceable  to,  and  the  probable  result  of,  a  course  of 
conduct  pursued  by  those  against  whom  the  antipathy  is  directed.  The  natural  opera- 
tion of  the  feelings  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  deviations  from  the  healthy 
current  of  thoughts  the  obvious  and  undoubted  products  of  a  mind  in  an  insane 
condition. 

"  The  matter  in  dispute  in  regard  to  the  first  allegation  resolves  itself  into  a  question 
of  fact.  Was  the  conduct  of  Mrs.  Cumming's  children  such  as  at  all  to  justify  the 
mother  in  entertaining  so  strong,  and  apparently  so  unnatural  a  feeling  towards  them? 
If  it  can  be  established  that  they  have  invariably  treated  Mrs.  Cumming  with  the  kiud- 
ness,  respect,  gentleness,  and  deference  due  from  children  to  a  parent;  if  it  can  be 
proved  that  she  is  under  a  delusion  in  regsrd  to  the  daughters  having  made  several 
attempts  to  deprive  their  mother  of  her  personal  liberty,  and  to  dispossess  her  of 
the  control  of  her  property ;  that  no  proceedings  upon  the  petition  of  the  children 
had  been  instituted  to  place  Mrs.  Cummjng  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery ;  then  I  should  feel  disposed  to  believe  the  feeling  of  aversion  manifested  by 
Mrs.  Cumming  to  be  morbid  in  its  character,  and  that  her  mind  is  in  an  unsound  state. 

"  What  are,  however,  the  facts  of  the  case  ?  It  appears  that  during  her  late  hus- 
band's life,  Mrs.  Cumming  was  confined  as  a  lunatic,  and  in  that  proceeding  her 
ehildren  took  an  active  part.  Captain  Cumming,  her  husband,  being  at  the  time  bed- 
ridden. Without  wishing  for  one  moment  to  question  the  humanity  and  necessity  of 
the  steps  taken  by  Mrs.  Cumming's  family,  on  that  or  auy  other  occasion  when  Mrs. 
Cumming's  personal  free  agency  had  been  interfered  with,  it  is  important,  for  a  right 
elucidation  of  the  question,  to  look  at  tlie  facts  of  the  case.  The  first  confinement  in 
the  asylum  took  place  in  May,  1840.  In  August,  1846,  after  the  death  of  Captain 
Cumming,  the  daughter,  or  daughters,  presented  a  petition  for  a  commission  of  lunacy. 
A  commission  was  issued.  Pending  this  investigation,  Mrs.  Cumming  was  restored 
to  her  own  residence.  The  inquiry  into  Mrs.  Catherine  Cumming's  insanity  took 
place  in  the  month  of  September,  1846,  and  extended  over  a  period  ot  ten  days,  during 
which  time  Mrs.  Cumming  was  in  court,  and  was  subjected  by  the  commissioner  to  a 
long  examination.  The  question  of  Mrs.  Cumming's  lunacy  never  went  to  the  jury,  as 
a  compromise  was  proposed  and  agreed  to.  The  nature  of  the  compromise  was  as 
follows : — That  the  petitioners  were  to  withdraw  all  further  proceedings ;  that  Mrs. 
Cumming  should  be  immediately  discharged  from  all  restraint;  that  three  trustees 
should  be  appointed,  in  whose  names  her  property  was  to  be  invested,  one  to  be  named 
by  Mrs.  Ince  and  ^rs.  Hooper,  and  one  by  Mrs.  Cumming,  and  one  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. A  deed  of  settlement  was  to  be  prepared,  under  which  Mrs.  Cumming  was  to 
be  entitled  to  the  rents  and  profits  of  her  estates  for  her  life ;  after  her  death,  one-third 
of  the  annual  income  was  to  be  held  by  trustees  for  the  separate  use  of  Mrs.  Ince  for 
her  life,  alter  her  death  for  her  husband ;  and  Mrs.  Cumming  was  to  have  power  of 
appointment  ovtr  the  remaining  third ;  and  if  power  not  exercised,  then  aoeh  remaining 
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third  to  be  divided  between  Mrs.  luce  and  Mrs.  Hooper,  &c.,  &e.  The  compromise  in 
question  seems  to  have  been  signed  on  the  29th  of  April,  1647,  by  tiro  gentlemen  of 
eminence  at  the  bar. 

"  On  the  27  th  of  November,  1851,  the  fiunily  again  adopted  active  measures  to  deprive 
Mrs.  Camming  of  her  liberty;  and  on  the  joint  certificates  of  Drs.  King,  of  Brighton, 
and  Sir  A.  Morison,  M.D.,  of  London,  (the  order  being  signed  by  Mrs.  Ince,)  Mrs. 
Camming  was  forcibly  taken  from  her  own  apartments  at  Brighton,  and  brought  up  to 
London,  and  placed  in  an  establishment  for  lunatics  at  Brixton. 

'*  It  would  appear  from  the  previous  statement,  that  Mrs.  Cumming's  family  have,  on 
different  occasions  (influenced,  it  may  be,  by  the  most  humane,  but,  perhapa,  mistaken 
motives),  endeavoured  to  guard  Mrs.  Cumming  against  the  operations  of  extraneous 
influences  by  throwing  about  her  person  and  property  the  protection  of  the  law.  It  is 
not  for  me  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  their  conduct,  or  to  attribute  any  but  the  most 
proper  motives  for  the  course  they  thought  necessary  to  adopt.  That  the  children 
have  been  obliged  to  put  themselves  prominently  forward  in  the  proceedings  is  an 
undoubted  fact,  and  one  with  which  Mrs.  Cumming  appears  to  be  well  acquainted. 
Looking  at  the  case  with  a  knowledge  of  these  circumstances,  it  becomes  a  legitimate 
question  whether  the  antipathy  mentioned  bv  Mrs.  Cumming  has  not  been  engendered 
in  her  mind  by  the  course  which  her  children  have  considered  it  their  duty  to  take  ? 
Whether  it  is  not  a  natural  and  not  a  diseased  antipathy  ?  I  cannot  bring  my  mind  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  aversion  which  Mrs.  Cumming  manifests  towards  her  children  is 
the  result  either  of  delusive  impressions,  or  the  consequence  of  the  perverted  affections 
of  a  disordered  mind.  It  is  possible,  considering  Mrs.  Comming's  advanced  age,  her 
natural  violence  and  irritability,  her  great  bodily  suffering,  and  the  excitement  to  which 
her  mind  had  been  exposed  for  so  many  years,  that  she  may  attach  undue  importance 
to  facts,  and  be  disposed  to  be  more  suspicious  of  the  conduct  of  others  than  a  person 
of  different  temperament,  age,  and  in  the  vigour  of  life,  would  exhibit  under  similar 
circumstances.  The  fact  of  a  compromise  having  be^  made  during  the  late  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry,  and  all  proceedings  having  been  abandoned  upon  the  condition  of 
Mrs.  Cumming  assigning  her  property  to  trustees,  affords  to  Mrs.  Cumming  a  reason" 
able  pretext  for  the  impression  that  her  family  are  not  anxious  about  her  person, 
provided  they  could  obtain  possession  of  her  property.  I  do  not  say  such  is  a  legitimate 
or  logical  inference,  but  is  it  not  a  natural  one  ?  I  therefore  dismiss  the  first  ground 
of  insanity,  as  not,  in  my  judgment,  established;  and  proceed  to  consider  the  second 
fact  referred  to — viz.,  the  assertion  of  Mrs.  Camming  that  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Inoe, 
endeavoured  to  strangle  her. 

"  When  questioned  upon  this  subject,  Mrs.  Cumming  observes,  that  whatever  idea 
she  might  formerly  have  entertained  upon  the  matter,  she  does  not  now  believe  that 
Mrs.  Ince  had  any  such  intention  as  that  which  she  in  a  moment  of  irritation  and 
fHght  attributed  to  her.  She  atates,  that  at  the  time  when  she  used  the  language  Arom 
which  an  inference  was  drawn  that  she  charged  Mrs.  Ince  with  an  attempt  to  strangle 
her,  she  was  greatly  incensed  by  what  she  thought  to  be  the  harsh  and  unnatural  pro- 
ceedings of  her  children.  Her  belief  was,  that  iLey  would  leave  no  stone  untamed  to 
obtain  possession  of  her  person  and  property.  With  the  view  of  satisiying  my  mind 
as  to  whether  Mrs.  Cumming  was  purposely  concealing  the  alleged  delusion,  I  ques- 
tioned her  very  closely,  but  could  detect  no  evidence  of  the  fact.  Admitting  that  such 
an  exclamation  was  made,  I  question  whether,  in  the  right  signification  of  the  term, 
we  should  be  justified  in  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  delusion.  Ought  it  not  to  be  viewed 
(looking  at  the  circumstances  by  which  she  was  then  surrounded)  more  in  the  light  ol 
an  erroneous  conclusion — a  wrong  deduction,  than  as  the  creation  of  a  disordered 
imagination  ?    I  therefore  dismiss  the  second  allegation  of  insanity  as  inconclusive. 

"  The  gravest,  and  certainly  the  most  important,  symptom  in  Mrs.  Cumming's  case, 
I  have  now  to  consider — viz.,  her  belief  that  oxalic  acid  had  been  infused  into  some 
milk,  with  the  view  of  poisoning  her.  As  Mrs.  Cumming  pertinaciously  adheres  to 
her  assertion  that  poison  was,  after  analysis,  detected  in  the  milk,  I  have  thought  it 
my  duty  to  see  and  examine  the  physician  to  whom  the  milk  was  sent  for  anidysis. 
I  am  assured  by  that  gentleman.  Dr.  Robert  Barnes,  of  Oloueester-'terraoe,  Hyde-park, 
a  physician  of  character  and  respectability,  that  he  detected  poison  in  the  milk,  in  the 
form  of  the  superacetate  of  lead.  Of  this  fact  Dr.  Barnes  says  he  is  prepared  to 
swear.  I  think  the  mistake  made  by  Mrs.  Cumming  as  to  the  nature  of  the  poison 
is  not  entitled  to  any  weight  in  the  consideration  of  the  question  at  issue.  The  third 
allegation  of  insanity  ought,  after  this  explanation,  to  hie  at  once  dismissed,  as  Mrs. 
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Cammiog's  impression  with  regard  to  the  poisoD  appears  to  bare  been  a  fact,  and 
not  a  delusion.  The  qoestion  suggests  itself,  bow  was  Mrs.  Camming  aware  of  there 
being  poison  in  the  milk  prior  to  its  being  subjected  to  analysis  ?  Sbe  informed  me 
tbat  ber  suspicions  were  excited  by  the  fact  of  ber  cat  having  refused  to  drink  the 
milk,  and  in  consequence  of  several  of  ber  fowls  having  been  found  dead  in  the 
garden  ;  tbey  having  been  killed,  as  I  am  told,  by  the  orders  of  Mr.  Haynes. 

"  With  the  view  of  satisfying  myself  as  to  the  existence  of  any  impairment  of  the 
intellect,  incapacitating  Mrs.  Cumming  for  the  oare  of  herself  and  the  management  of 
her  property,  apart  altogether  from  the  delusions  with  which  she  is  represented  to  be 
afflicted,  I  subjected  her  to  a  careful  examination.  Mrs.  Cumming  is  capable  of  con- 
versing rationally  and  continuously  upon  most  topics,  without  exhibiting  more  defect  of 
memory  or  impairment  of  the  understanding  than  we  have  a  right  to  expect  in  a  lady 
seventy-five  years  of  age,  and  with  her  amount  of  physical  suffering.  At  present  it  ia 
difficult  to  abstract  Mrs.  Cumming's  mind  from  the  contemplation  of  ber  own  distress- 
ing case.  She  informed  me  that  her  income  ranged  between  400/.  and  500/.  a-year, 
aud  was  derivable  from  property  situated  in  Monmouthshire.  I  examined  ber  par- 
ticularly as  to  the  manner  in  which  she  had  disposed  of  her  property,  and  what  papers 
she  had  signed.  Her  replies  to  these  questions  were  not  as  satisfactory  as  I  could 
desire.  She  said  she  had  unbounded  confidence  in  her  solicitor,  Mr.  Haynes,  who  had 
for  many  years  managed  her  private  affairs;  and  who  had  acted  most  kindly  and 
honourably  towards  her,  and  who  had,  from  time  to  time,  rendered  to  her  an  account 
of  his  proceedings.  I  should  not  Infer  that  Mrs.  Cumming,  at  any  period  of  her  life, 
had  devoted  much  attention  to  her  own  affairs,  firom,  perhaps,  a  natural  indisposition 
to  attend  to  matters  of  business. 

*'  Mrs.  Cumming  admitted  that  she  had  been  living  beyond  her  income,  but  that  her 
reason  for  so  doing  was,  that  as  her  children  bad  behaved  so  unkindly  to  her,  she  felt 
little  disposition  to  save  money  for  their  advantage.    1  questioned   Mrs.  Cumming 
particularly  as  to  the  future  disposition  of  ber  property.     She  assured  me  that  if  her 
liberty  was  guaranteed,  she  had  no  desire  to  disinherit  her  children;  but  if  they  per- 
sisted in  dragging  her  from  her  own  house  into  an  asylum,  at  her  advanced  age,  and 
with  her  acute  bodily  suffering,  she  saw  no  reason  why  her  children  should  possess 
one  penny  of  her  property  after  her  death.     Having  been  informed  by  Mr.  Turner,  the 
solicitor  acting  for  the  family,  in  support  of  the  commission,  that  prior  to  Captiin 
Cumming's  death  and  Mrs.  Cumming's  first  confinement  as  a  lunatic,  she  had  mani- 
fested some  delusions  in  reference  to  her  husband  having  had  improper  intercourse 
with  the  servants  in  the  house,  aud  tbat  at  this  moment  her  lunacy  was  obvious  when 
this  matter  was  made  the  subject  of  conversation,  1  made  a  point  of  referring  to  it  in 
my  interviews  with  her.    When  I  asked  her  the  question,  whether  she  had  been  happy 
during  the  period  of  her  husband's  life,  she  replied  that  she  had  no  wish  to  revert  to 
the  subject  of  her  husband  or  his  faults — ^that  he  was  dead  and  buried,  and  that  it  was 
her  wish  to  forget  all  his  faults  and  failings.     When  pressed  upon  the  point,  Mrs. 
Cumming  observed  that  Captain  Cumming  was  not  exactly  what  she  could  have 
wished ;  that  he  certainly  was  guilty  of  irregularities,  but  that  sbe  had  no  wish  to 
talk  upon  the  subject.  '  I  inferred  from  what  remarks  were  subsequently  made  by  Mn. 
Cumming,  that  she  believed  tbat  her  late  husband  had  been  improperly  connected  with 
one  of  bis  servants.    I  do  not,  however,  think  tbat  this  ought  to  be  considered  as 
legitimate  evidence  of  Mrs.  Cumming's  present  insanity.    If  the  fact  were  not  aa  she 
represents,  being  naturally  suspicious  and  jealous,  she  may  have  given  a  false  colonr- 
ing  to  his  conduct.     Her  assertion  of  his  infidelity — her  firm  belief  in  the  fact — would 
not,  without  a  minute  knowledge  of  family  circumstances,  at  all  justify  me  in  the 
conclusion  tbat  Mrs.  Cumming's  mind  is  now  unsound  upon  this  point. 

'^  I  think  it  my  duty  to  state  that  Mrs.  Cumming  is  partially  paralysed  in  both  legs, 
and  that  sbe  is  suffering  from  great  debility  and  a  painful  and  incurable  disease  of  Uie 
bladder,  and  that  her  general  health  is  so  much  impaired,  tbat  I  question  whether  her 
life  will  be  prolonged  through  the  present  winter. 

^*  Viewing  the  case  of  Mrs.  Cumming  in  all  its  features,  I  have  the  honour  to  report 
to  the  Lords  Justices,  that  I  am  of  opinion  that  Mrs.  Cumming  is  a  person  of  sound 
mind,  and  capable  of  managing  herself  and  her  property. 

"  FOBBBS  B.  WlVSLOW,  M.D. 

*'  45,  Albemarle  street,  December  5, 1851." 
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Art.  I.-~THE  OVERWORKED  MIND.* 

The  wider  spread  of  literature  and  science  through  society,  the  greater 
extent  of  commercial  enterprise  which  has  resulted  from  recent  legis- 
lative and  social  changes,  the  larger  amount  of  political  action,  whether 
municipal  or  parlianientary,  accorded  to  the  people,  and  the  deep 
interest  excited  hy  free  religious  discussion,  are  causes,  sufficiently 
obvious,  for  a  much  higher  degree  of  mental  activity  than  has  hitherto 
characterized  the  two  free  nations  of  the  world,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States.  Concurrently  with  this  increase  of  mental 
activity,  there  has  been  a  diminution  of  that  amount  of  corporeal  labour 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  a  just  balance  between  the 
spiritual  essence  and  its  organ.  The  merchant  is  confined  to  his 
counting-house ;  the  student  is  tempted  to  push  his  sedentary  habits 
into  the  hours  required  for  repose;  the  politician  undergoes  every 
form  of  mental  strain.  But,  in  proportion  as  the  cerebral  system  is 
worked,  the  muscular  system  !s  inactive,  and  at  last  mental  labour  is 
I)refcrred  to  corporeal  exertion,  so  that  the  man  of  thought  becomes  a 
mere  lounger,  incapable  of  any  prolonged  bodily  effort.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that,  under  these  circumstances,  there  are  manifested  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  OVERWORKED  MIND. 

Modern  psychologists  have  not  failed  to  notice  the  results  of  this 

*  On  the  Supposed  Increase  of  Insanit^r.    By  Edward  Jarvia,  M.D.,  of  Dorchester, 
Mass.     Reprinted  from  "  The  American  Journal  of  Insanity." 
liifc  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.     By  Mr.  Locldiart. 
Remains  of  II.  K.  White. 

Memoir  of  Samuel  L.  Blanchard.    By  Sir  Edward  Bulwcr  Lytton,  Bart.,  M.P. 
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excessive  intellectual  activity  on  the  mental  powers,  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  insane.  Amongst  the 
most  recent  and  the  most  eloquent  is  Dr.  E.  Jarvis,  of  Dorchester, 
Massachusetts,  whose  essay  "  On  the  Supposed  Increase  of  Insanity," 
reprinted  from  the  *'  American  Journal  of  Insanity,"  is  before  us. 
After  detailing  the  statistics  of  insanity  in  various  nations^  and  pasaing 
in  review  the  prevalence,  more  or  less  marked,  of  the  exciting  and  pre- 
disposing causes,  Dr.  Jarvis  observes  that  "  the  causes  connected  with 
mental  labour,  in  its  manifold  applications,  have  increased  and  are  in- 
creasing  continually The  improvements  in  the  education 

of  children  and  youth  have  increased  their  mental  labours,  and  imposed 
more  burdens  upon  their  brains,  in  the  present  tlian  in  the  preceding 
ages.  The  proportion  of  children  who  are  taught  in  schools  increases 
every  year  in  the  United  States,  and  in  most  civilized  nations.  There 
are  more  and  more  of  those  whose  love  of  knowledge,  whose  sense  of 
duty,  whose  desire  of  gratifying  friends,  and  whose  ambition,  impel 
them  to  make  their  utmost  exei*tions  to  become  good  scholars.  Thus 
they  task  their  minds  unduly,  and  sometimes  exhaust  their  cerebral 
energies,  and  leave  their  brains  a  prey  to  other  causes  which  may  de- 
range them  afterwards.  The  new  sciences  which  have  been  lately  dis- 
covered, or  the  old  sciences  that  were  formerly  confined  to  the  learned, 
but  are  now  simplified  and  popularized,  and  offered  to  the  young  as  a 
part  of  their  education,  multiply  the  subjects  of  study,  and  increase  the 
mental  labour  of  almost  all  in  schools." 

This  more  widely  extended  education,  as  well  with  reference  to  the 
number  of  subjects  for  study,  as  of  students,  has  a  large  influence  on 
the  adult  mind.  Men,  and  classes  of  men.  Dr.  Jarvis  remarks,  such  as 
ia  the  last  century  would  have  thought  of  nothing  but  how  they  should 
tlbtain  their  bread,  are  now  induced  to  study  subjects,  and  pursue 
•dences,  and  burden  their  brains  wdth  great,  and  sometimes  with 
iKoessive,  labour.  New  fields  of  investigation  have  been  laid  opea 
within  the  last  hundred,  and  especially  within  the  last  fifty,  years.  New 
inducements  are  offered,  so  that  a  greater  variety  of  tastes  is  invited  to 
their  peculiar  feasts  of  knowledge.  Many  persons  now  study  phrenology, 
metaphysics,  mathematics,  physiology,  chcmistrj',  botany,  and  other 
branches  of  natural  history,  to  say  nothing  of  mesmerism,  biology,  &c. 
In  this  multiplication  of  students  and  of  subjects  for  study,  it  is  not 
siurprising  that  some  sink  under  the  difiiculties  w^ith  which  their  weak 
judgments  or  enervated  mental  faculties  are  unable  to  grapple.  Dr. 
Jarvis  also  refers,  with  great  justice,  to  those  public  moral  questions, 
which  now  more  than  formerly  interest  men's  minds;   as  diet,  tern- 
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perance,  public  bjgiene,  <kc. ;  all  of  which  impoBe  much  mental  labour 
on  minds  but  imperfectly  trained  to  endure  it* 

Increased  insanity  is  not,  however,  the  only  result  of  this  excessive 
cerebral  activity.  It  exercises  an  important  influence  on  individuals  of 
great  social  power,  as  writers,  or  statesmen,  and  upon  the  general 
mass  of  individuals  in  society.  As  to  the  former,  the  individuals 
themselves  are  the  greatest  sufferers;  as  to  the  latter,  society.  It 
cannot  be  doubted,  we  think,  that  if  any  agents,  operating  generally^ 
so  modify  the  corporeal  organization,  and  the  modes  of  mental  action 
of  large  numbers  of  individuals  (in  virtue  of  their  general  opera- 
tion) become  imperfect,  irregular,  and  unhealthy,  we  shall  have 
the  results  displayed  on  a  large  scale  in  national  eccentridtiefl^ 
and  bizarre,  peculiar,  and  unusual  modes  of  thought  and  actioD, 
in  sections  and  groups  of  individuals.  And  this  proposition  being 
granted,  it  further  follows,  that  neither  the  political  economist  nor  the 
philosophical  statesman  can  be  indifferent  to  the  social  condition  of  the 
people,  as  regards  their  intellectual  development,  and  their  too  great  or 
irregular  exercise  of  the  material  organ  of  the  mind.  The  psychologist 
and  theologian  will  also  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  this  matter 
witli  special  interest,  if  he  be  thereby  enabled  to  explain  the  deviations 
from  a  sound  judgment  on  men  and  things,  and  the  obliquity  of  moral 
vision,  displayed  by  men  of  no  obscure  or  unimportant  position  in  the 
world  of  letters  and  philosophy.  Superstitious  and  unhesitatiug  creda- 
lity,  and  a  strange  cunning,  have  not  been  manifested  in  the  lower  or 
lowest  classes  exclusively.  The  national  universities  and  the  three 
learned  professions  have  sent  forth  men  who  have  adopted  and  strenu- 
ously promulgated  dogmas  so  extraordinary,  so  irrational,  and  so 
utterly  unfounded  on  fact,  that  their  conduct  has  been  referred  to  a 
form  of  monomania,  or  to  wilful  falsehood  adopted  for  interested 
puq)09es.  Yet  probably  the  causes  are  really  more  on  the  surface,  and 
are  simply  to  be  found  in  the  corporeal  results  of  an  imperfect  mental 
hygiene. 

*  "  Marsiliaa  Ficinus,"  Burton  observes,  *'  gives  numy  reasons  why  students  doU 
more  than  others :  the  first  is  their  negligence.  Other  men  look  to  their  tools :  a  painter 
will  wash  his  pencils ;  a  smith  will  look  to  his  hammer,  anvil,  forge;  an  hosbuidman 
will  mend  his  plongh-trons,  and  grind  his  hatchet  if  it  be  dnll ;  a  fsleoner  or  hontsman 
will  have  an  especial  care  of  his  hawks,  houods,  horses,  dogs,  &c. ;  a  musician  will  string 
and  unstring  his  lute,  Ac. ;  only  scholars  neglect  that  instrument  (their  brain  and  spirits, 
I  mean)  which  they  daily  use,  and  by  which  they  range  over  all  the  world,  which  by 
much  study  is  consumed.  The  second  is  contemplation,  which  dries  the  brain  and  eoE- 
tingiiishcs  uatnral  heat ;  for,  whilst  the  spirits  arc  intent  to  meditation  alone  in  the 
head,  the  stomach  and  liver  are  left  destitute,  and  thence  come  thick  and  black  blood 
from  crudities,  and  for  want  of  exercise  the  saperfluons  vapours  cannot  exhale.'* 

b2 
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The  present  social  condition  of  civilized  European  nations  has  had 
its  counterpart  in  all  ages,  and  therefore  presents  numerous  historical 
points  of  interest.  A  very  cursory  consideration  of  it  from  this  point 
of  view  shows  that  the  causes  are  complex,  although  obvious.  These 
"we  have  not  at  present,  however,  to  investigate ;  as  we  propose  on  this 
occasion  rather  to  consider  the  pathology  and  cure  of  the  ovenvorkcd 
mind  in  individuals.  We  cannot,  however,  pass  over  a  remarkable 
illustration  of  the  general  fact  we  have  stated,  presented  to  us  in  the 
quaintly  erudite  pages  of  Burton.  In  his  introduction  to  the  "  Ana- 
tomy of  Melancholy,"  under  the  title  of  "  Democritus  to  the  Reader," 
Burton  quotes  at  length  from  the  Hippocratic  writings  the  description 
of  the  visit  of  Hippocrates  to  Democritus,  at  the  instance  of  the 
citizens  of  Abdera,  who  thought  their  philosopher  and  benefactor  had 
become  insane.  Burton  adds  what  fits  to  the  present  time:  "  Never  so 
much  cause  of  laugliter  as  now;  never  so  many  fools  and  madmen. 
'Tis  not  one  Democritus  will  serve  turn  to  laugh  in  these  days ;  we 
have  now  need  of  a  Democritus  to  laugh  at  Democrittis,  one  jester  to 
flout  at  another,  one  fool  to  flear  at  another — a  great  stentorian  Demo- 
critus, as  big  as  that  Rhodian  colossus ;  for  now,  as  Salisburiensis  said 
in  his  time,  totus  mundus  histt-iwiem  agit — the  whole  world  plays  the 
fool :  we  have  a  new  theatre,  a  new  scene,  a  new  comedy  of  errours, 
a  new  company  of  personate  actors.  ...  He  that  was  a  marriner  to-day, 
is  an  apothecary  to-morrow,  a  smith  one  while,  a  philosopher  another, 
in  his  volvpice  htdis — a  king  now  with  his  crown,  robes,  scepter, 
attendants,  by  and  by  drove  a  loaded  asse  before  him  like  a  carter;  and 
if  Democritus  were  alive  now  he  should  see  strange  alterations,  a  new 
company  of  counterfeit  vizards,  whiffers,  Cumane  asses,  maskers,  mum- 
mers, painted  puppets,  outsides,  phantastick  shadows,  guls,  monsters, 
giddy-heads,  butterflies*  .... 


ubique  invenics 


Stultos  avaros,  sycophautas  prodigos.'  " 

Amongst  the  causes  which  operate  most  influcntially  in  exciting  these 
social  aberrations,  one  of  the  most  potent  is,  undoubtedly,  the  over- 
stimulated,  over-worked,  irregularly  developed  mind.  It  is  a  law  of 
nature  that  health,  ease,  and  order  shall  spring  from  labour,  or  from 
due  use  of  the  organs  according  to  their  appointed  functions.  This  is 
universal.  The  "  primal  curse"  is  thus  converted  into  a  blessing.  In 
all  creation  the  due  and  regular  performance  of  the  allotted  duties  is 
rewarded  by  pleasing  sensations,  strength,  and  beauty,  the  undue  and 
irregular,  by  pain,  feebleness,  deformity.  This  law  holds  good  of  the 
l»sycbal  as  well  as  the  physical,  of  the  moral  as  well  as  the  material. 
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"Through  much  tribulatiou  ye  sliall  inherit  the  kingdom,"  is  a  profound 
truth,  whether  that  empire  be  corporeal  power  and  beauty,  or  mental 
power  and  virtue.  Here  labour,  however,  is  not  thus  rewarded.  It 
must  be  well-directed,  in  harmony  witli  the  needs  and  powers  of  the 
individual — ^general,  as  regards  the  use  of  the  organs,  and  not  partial. 
Excessive  labour  in  one  exclusive  direction  produces  corporeal  defor- 
mity and  mental  obliquity.  Just  as  the  nursery-maid  becomes  the 
subject  of  spinal  curvature  and  deformity,  from  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  right  arm  in  carrying  her  precious  burden,  so  the  man  of  thought, 
who  directs  the  energies  of  his  powerful  intellect  to  one  subject  or 
class  of  subjects,  becomes  mentally  deformed.  His  judgment  becomes 
ono-sided,  to  use  an  expressive  Germanism,  or  even  imbecile,  his  man- 
ners bizarre,  his  conduct  eccentric.  It  is  thus  that  the  eccentricities  of 
men  of  genius  are  manifested,  even  to  a  proverb. 

The  evils  of  excessive  study  generally,  and  not  simply  in  one  exclu- 
sive direction,  manifest  themselves  in  morbid  conditions  of  the  organ 
of  thought,  which,  reacting  on  the  mind  itself,  disorder  its  manifesta- 
tions. Hence,  it  has  often  been  observed  how  narrow  the  bounds  are 
between  great  genius  and  madness;  how  frequently  the  organ  breaks 
down  under  the  strain  to  which  it  is  subjected.  Hence  it  is  that  many 
intellectual  suns  have  arisen  in  brightness,  and  set  in  clouds  and 
darkness;  have  illumined  the  world  by  their  morning  or  mid- day 
glory,  and  then  have  been  for  ever  eclipsed  by  suicide,  insanity,  or 
idiocy : — 

"  From  MAnLBOSOUQu's  eyes  the  tears  of  dotage  flow. 
And  S>vifT  becomes  a  driveller  and  a  show." 

Intermediately  between  the  states  of  perfect  vigour  and  complete  dis- 
organization, there  are  various  phases  of  mental  disorder,  more  distres- 
sing, perhaps,  to  the  subject  than  even  total  extinction.  No  man  feels 
more  acutely  than  the  man  of  letters,  or  the  subject  of  prolonged  intel- 
lectual labour,  that  state  of  mind  in  which  every  effort  of  thought  is 
wearisome,  and  every  object  of  thought  is  seen  through  a  medium  of 
gloom,  anxiety,  and  dread.  To  such,  existence  is  really  a  burden  too 
heavy  to  be  borne,  and  the  endurance  of  life,  under  these  circumstances, 
is  probably  as  heroic  an  effort  of  fortitude  as  the  endurance  of  a  cruel 
niartyrdom.  The  biographies  of  distinguished  authors  contain  many 
touching  instances  of  this  kind. 

Another  result  of  mental  toil  is  seen,  not  in  the  disorganization  of 
the  fibre  of  the  brain  so  much  as  in  the  wearing  out  of  the  vascular 
system.  Every  effort  of  thought  is  accompanied  by  an  expenditure  of 
living  material.  The  supply  of  this  material  is  through  the  blood ; 
hence  the  blood  is  sent  in  greater  quantity  to  the  brain  in  thought^  and 
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■when  tlie  increased  demand  is  constant,  an  increase  in  the  vascalar 
capacity  of  the  brain  becomes  necessary,  and  is  provided  by  the  adaptive 
le-action  of  the  organism.  During  the  earlier  periods  of  life  this 
development  of  the  blood-vessels  only  ministers  to  the  vigour  of  the 
intellectual  action ;  but  when  the  decline  of  life  commences,  and  the  wear 
and  tear  of  previous  years  shows  itself,  the  increased  vascularity  is  a 
source  of  danger,  and  lays  the  foundation  for  those  diseases  which  de» 
pend  upon  congestion  of  the  brain.  Hence  it  is  that  apoplexy  and 
palsy  so  frequently  terminate  the  lives  of  great  thinkers  and  writers. 
Hence,  also,  the  proclivity  of  the  literary  and  intellectual  class  to  suffer 
fEitally  from  those  fevers  and  other  diseases  which  attack  the  brain  in 
preference  to  less  important  organs ;  and  hence  the  distressing,  sudden, 
and  premature  deaths  of  men  of  genius  from  causes  and  diseases  ap- 
parently trivial.  In  some  individuals,  particularly  those  with  co-exis- 
tent disease  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  the  vascular  sjrstem  gives  way  at 
(mce,  and  inflammation  or  apoplexy,  epelipsy  or  acute  mania,  supervenes. 
The  prime  ministers  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  during  the  recent  revolu- 
tionary period,  both  snccambed  to  the  overstrain  of  their  material  organ. 
Count  Brandenburgh,  of  Prussia,  died  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  after 
only  a  very  short  illness ;  Prince  Schwartzenburgh  of  Austria  perished 
in  a  moment,  of  apoplexy. 

These  various  modifications  of  the  mental  condition  are  by  no  means 
the  absolutely  necessary  results  of  mental  labour.  In  the  greater  ma- 
jority of  studious  men  there  already  exists  a  predisposition  to  cerebral  dis- 
eases, or  else  these  are  or  have  been  present.  This  is  manifested  in  various 
ways.  In  Scott  and  Byron  the  deformity  of  the  foot  and  leg  (talipes) 
of  which  they  were  the  subject,  indicated  that  a  nervous  attack  occurred 
during  intra-uterine  life,  of  a  paralytic  or  spasmodic  character.  Such  an 
occurrence  is  apt  to  be  accompanied  by  modifications  of  the  mental  charac- 
teristics: in  some  instances,  by  downright  idiocy — ^this  when  the  spasmodic 
attack  has  been  severe  and  the  deformity  great ;  in  others,  by  eccentricity^ 
impetuosity  of  temper,  waywardness,  genius — and  this  when  there  is 
only  a  slight  deformity,  as  a  slight  squint,  twist  of  the  foot,  &c,  Byron 
had,  as  a  child,  a  temper  sullenly  passionate.  In  his  case,  the  proclivity 
to  irregular  action  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  peculiarity  of  temper 
were  derived  from  his  parents.  His  paternal  ancestors  were  remarkable 
for  their  eccentricities,  irregular  passions,  and  daring  recklessness;  and 
his  mother  was  liable  to  ungovernable  outbursts  of  temper  and  feeling. 
With  such  parentage,  and  so  constituted,  it  is  not  remarkable  that 
Byron  fell  so  early.  It  is  not  without  a  feeling  of  melancholy  that  we 
have  perused  Moore*s  account  of  his  last  moments;  for  the  gifted  bio- 
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grapher  himself  became  subseqaentlj  the  victim  of  his  ardour,  and  hit 
own  glorious  faculties  were  extinguished  by  mental,  though  not  cor- 
poreal, death.  Writing  of  Byron,  he  states :  "  Tlie  capricious  course 
which  he  at  all  times  pursued  respecting  diet— hid  long  fastings — ^his 
expedients  for  the  allayment  of  hunger — ^his  occasional  excesses  in  the 
most  unwholesome  food — and,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  residence  in 
Italy,  his  indulgence  in  the  use  of  spirituous  beverages — all  these  coidd 

not  be  otherwise  than  hurtful  and  undermining  to  his  health 

When  to  all  this  we  add  the  wasteful  wear  of  spirits  and  strength  from 
the  slow  corrosion  of  sensibility,  the  warfare  of  the  passions,  and  the 
workings  of  a  mind  that  allowed  itself  no  Sabbath,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  vital  principle  in  him  should  so  soon  have  burnt  out, 
or  that,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  he  should  have  had — as  he  himself 
drearily  expresses  it — *  an  old  feel.'  To  feed  the  flame,  the  all-absorb- 
ing flame,  of  his  genius,  the  whole  powers  of  his  nature,  physical  as  well 
as  moral,  were  sacrificed — ^to  present  the  grand  and  costly  conflagration 
to  the  world's  eyes,  in  which, 

'  Glittering  like  a  palace  sot  on  fire. 
His  glory,  while  it  shone,  hut  ruined  him  1'  " 

The  fever  of  which  Byron  died  displayed  its  fatal  efiects  principally  on 
the  cerebrum.  Whether  the  copious  bleeding  which  was  practised  for 
liis  cure  was  judicious  or  not,  we  do  not  pretend  to  decide.  We  can 
aflirm  generally,  however,  that  men  and  women  so  constituted  seldom 
bear  bleeding.  The  fate  of  the  lamented  Malibran  comes  to  our  re- 
membrance, as  we  record  Byron's  protest  against  the  depletion  which 
was  practised  in  his  case,  deferring  to  the  opinion,  as  expressed  by 
Dr.  Ileid  in  his  essays,  to  the  effect,  "  tliat  less  slaughter  is  effected  by 
the  lance  than  the  lancet,"  he  observed,  "  Who  is  nervous,  if  I  am  not  f 
And  do  not  those  other  words  of  his,  too,  apply  to  my  case,  where  he 
says,  that  drawing  blood  from  a  nervous  patient  is  like  loosening  the 
cords  of  a  musical  instrument  whose  tones  already  fail  for  want  of  suffi- 
cient tension  ?  Even  before  this  illness,  you  yourself  know  how  weak 
and  irritable  I  had  become ;  and  bleeding,  by  increasing  this  state,  will 
inevitably  kill  me."  We  believe  it  is  now  thoroughly  established  amongst 
all  judicious  practitioners,  tliat  patients  who  have  great  cerebral  activity, 
not  only  do  not  bear  bleeding  well,  but  have  their  lives  endangered  by 
loss  of  blood.  We  could  refer  to  warning  examples,  if  it  were  not  a 
painful  and  invidious  task  to  select  them.  We  can  assert  with  great 
certainty,  however,  that  the  pabulum  vUcb  must  not  be  rashly  withdrawn 
from  the  overworked  miruL 

Perhaps  there  is  no  more  touching  and  instructive  psychological  his- 
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tory  than  tliat  which  details  the  phenomena  of  mental  decadence,  and 

bodily  decline,  amidst  which  the  hand  of  the  mighty  magician  of  the 

north, 

"  Who  rolled  back  the  current  of  time," 

drooped — at  last  in  helpless  paralysis.   In  this  mournful  history  (which, 
as  detailed  by  Lockhart,  we  can  never  peruse  without  some  wellings  of 
emotion),  there  is  chronicled  the  special  physiology  and  pathology  of 
the  overworked  mind.     It  is  the  history  of  a  "  case," — ^too  common, 
alas  ! — not  to  be  neglected  by  those  who  now  mount  as  upon  the  wings 
of  eagles.     At  a  time  when  pecuniary  difficulties  added  to  his  mental 
labours,  Sir  Walter  had  to  tug  at  the  literary  oar,  and  paid  the  iirst 
'•penalty  of  his  unparalleled  toils"  on  the  loth  February,  1830,  when 
be  had  a  slight  apoplectic  attack,  more  than  two  years  and  a  half  before 
his  death.     Mr.  Lockhart  justly  remarks, — "  When  we  recollect  that 
both  his  father  and  elder  brother  died  of  paralysis,  and  consider  the 
terrible  violences  of  agitation  and  exertion  to  which  Sir  Walter  had 
been  subjected  during  the  four  preceding  years,  the  only  wonder  is,  that 
this  blow  (which  had,  I  suspect,  several  distinct  harbingers)  was  deferred 
80  long;  there  can  be  none  that  it  was  soon  followed  by  others  of  the 
same  description."     Sir  Walter  was  not  without  sufficient  warning,  but 
the  long  habit  of  literary  labour  was  too  strong  for  him;  and  after  so 
distinct  a  notice  of  the  state  of  the  material  organ,  he  still  worked  as 
industriously  as  ever.  During  the  following  winter  his  state  of  mind  was 
distressingly  shown  to  his  amanuensis.     Mr.  Lockhart  observes, — "  A 
more  difficult  and  delicate  task  never  devolved  upon  any  man's  fnend, 
than  he  had  about  this  time  to  encounter.     He  could  not  watch  Scott 
from  hour  to  hour — above  all,  he  could  not  write  to  his  dictation — 
without  gradually,  slowly,  most  reluctantly,  taking  home  to  his  bosom 
the  conviction  that  the  mighty  mind,  which  he  had  worshipped  through 
more  than  thirty  years  of  intimacy,  had  lost  something,  and  was  daily 
losing  something  more,  of  its  energy.     The  faculties  were  there,  and 
each  of  them  was  every  now  and  then  displaying  itself  in  its  full  vigour; 
but  the  sagacious  judgment,  the  brilliant  fancy,  the  unrivalled  memory, 
were  all  subject  to  occasional  eclipse. 

'  AloDg  the  chords  the  fingers  stray 'd. 
And  an  uncertain  warbliDg  made.' 

Ever  and  anon  he  paused  and  looked  round  him,  like  one  half-waking 
from  a  dream,  mocked  with  shadows.  The  sad  bewilderment  of  his 
gaze  showed  a  momentary  consciousness  that,  like  Samson  in  the  lap 
of  the  Philistine,  Miis  strength  was  passing  from  him,  and  he  was 
becoming  weak  like  unto  other  men.*  Then  came  the  strong  effort  of 
aroused  will— the  clouds  di8i)ersed  as  if  before  an  irresistible  current  of 
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purer  air — all  was  bright  and  serene  as  of  old,  and  then  it  closed  again 
iu  yet  deeper  darkness."  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  no  wonder 
that  his  medical  advisers  assured  him  repeatedly  and  emphatically  that 
if  he  persisted  in  working  his  brain,  nothing  could  prevent  his  malady 
from  recurring  mth  redoubled  severity.  His  answer  was,  "  As  for 
bidding  me  not  work,  Molly  might  as  well  put  the  kettle  on  the  fire, 
and  say,  now  don't  boil.  ....  I  foresee  distinctly,  that  if  I  were  to 
be  idle,  I  should  go  mad!"  The  fate  of  Swift  and  Marlborough  were 
also  before  his  eyes ;  and  in  his  journal  there  is  an  entry  expressive  of 
his  fear  least  the  anticipated  blow  should  not  destroy  life,  and  that  he 
might  linger  on,  a  driveller  and  a  show.  "  I  do  not  think  my  head  is 
weakened"  (this  was  a  subsequent  entry) — "  yet  a  strange  vacillation 
makes  me  suspect.  Is  it  not  thus  that  men  begin  to  fail — ^becoming, 
as  it  were,  infirm  of  purpose? 

"  That  way  madness  lies — let  me  shun  that. 
>f  0  more  of  that ." 

And  when  at  the  court  house'  of  Jedburgh  he  faced  the  rabble  populace 
and  braved  their  liootings,  the  same  idea  of  impending  calamity  waa 
still  present  to  his  mind,  as  he  greeted  them  on  turning  away,  in  the 
words  of  tlie  doomed  gladiator,  "  Moriturus  vo8  aaluto.^  "  As  the 
plough  neared  the  end  of  the  furrow,"  to  use  Scott's  own  expressive 
phrase,  he  was  still  urged  on  by  his  fixed  habits  of  labour.  "  Under 
the  full  consciousness  that  he  had  sustained  three  or  four  strokes  of 
ai)oplexy  or  palsy,  or  both  combined,  and  tortured  by  various  attendant 
ailnicnts,  cramp,  rheumatism  in  half  his  joints,  daily  increasing  lame- 
ness, and  now  of  late  gravel,  (which  was,  though  last,  not  least,)  be 
retained  all  the  energy  of  his  will,  and  struggled  manfully  against  tliis 
sea  of  troubles." 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in  literary  men  than  this 
enchantment  with  labour,  and  hardly  anything  less  distressing  when 
rest  is  needed.  The  mind  seems  as  if  it  were  a  wild  horse,  to  which 
the  body  is  helplessly  fastened;  or  as  if  it  were  an  imperious  tyrant, 
demanding  incessant  toil.  Hardly  is  one  literary  undertaking  com- 
pleted— often  before  the  finishing  touches  are  put  to  the  work — and 
the  ''maker"  is  casting  about  for  another  undertaking.  This  pecu- 
liarity in  literary  men  is  one  of  the  most  obvious,  most  strongly 
marked,  and  most  fatal. 

Leland  was  the  Sbr  Walter  Scott  of  his  day.  Beloved  by  hb  king 
and  devoted  to  the  history  and  antiquities  of  his  country,  like  Scott,  he 
was  a  more  accomplished  scholar ;  for  his  ample  mind  embraced  the 
languages  of  Qreece  and  Italy,  of  modem  times,  and  of  those  out  of 
which  English  arose.     He  was  a  great  traveller  on  the  Europeaa 
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oontinent,  and  he  caltivated  poetry  with  ardour.  Ab  the  "  kiDg*8 
antiquary,"  he  spent  bIx  years  in  the  survey  and  study  of  our  national 
antiquities.  He  travelled  over  every  county;  surveyed  towns,  cities, 
and  rivers,  examined  castles,  cathedrals,  monasteries,  tumuli;  investi-i 
gated  coins,  and  copied  manuscripts  and  inscriptions,  '*  yn  so  muche 
that,"  (as  he  writes,  in  his  '  New  Year's  Gift  to  Henry  VIII.' )  "  al 
my  other  Occupations  intermitted,  I  have  so  traveled  yn  yowr  Domi- 
nions booth  by  the  Se  Costes  and  the  midlc  Partes,  sparing  nother 
Labor  nor  Costes,  by  the  space  of  these  vi  Yeres  paste,  that  there 
is  almoste  nother  Cape,  nor  Bay,  Haven,  Creke  or  Peere,  River, 
or  Confluence  of  Rivers,  Breches,  Waschis,  Lakes,  Meres,  Fenny  Waters, 
Montaynes,  Yallies,  l^Iores,  Hethes,  Forestes,  Chases,  Wooddes,  Cities, 
Burges,  Castelles,  principale  Manor  Placis,  Monasteries,  and  Colleges, 
but  I  have  scene  them ;  and  notid  yn  so  doing  a  hole  worlde  of  Thinges 
very  memorable."  The  vast  accumulations  of  materials  which  resulted 
from  this  industry",  occupied  him  another  six  years  to  shape  and 
polish.  And  his  bibliograpliical  were  as  great  as  his  itinerant  labours. 
He  was  learned  in  "  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  British, 
Saxon,  Welsh,  and  Scottish"  literature.  Like  Sir  Walter  Scott,  he  was 
an  ardent  patriot,  and  the  great  end  and  aim  of  all  his  toils  was  the 
renown  of  his  native  land.  He  trusted  so  to  write  its  ancient  history, 
that  the  old  glory  of  renowned  Britain  should  "  reflorisch  thorough  the 
worlde."  But  the  mighty  intellect  succumbed  to  the  overwhelming 
struggle.  His  conceptions  were  too  great  for  his  frame;  so  that  when 
about  to  complete  his  undertaking  he  became  maniacal,  and  died  in  his 
fortieth  year;  or,  in  the  words  of  honest  William  Burton  the  anti- 
quary, "  Sed  cum  hoc  rude  chaos  et  pergrandis  acervus  digerendus  et 
in  ordinem  methodicum  redigeudus  esset,  nam  vel  sui  diffidentia  non 
perficiendi  hsec  magna  quae  pollicitus  est  laboraus,  vel  terrore  immen- 
sitatis  tantse  et  tam  vastse  molls  dcvictus,  confuso  et  vitiate  cerebro  6 
potestate  mentis  suse  decidit  et  pbrcuetica  mania  (quod  lugendum  sane) 
expiravit."  The  melancholy  that  cherishes  genius  may  also  destroy  it, 
is  the  sound  remark  of  the  author  of  "  The  Curiosities  of  Literature." 
"  Leland  brooding  over  his  voluminous  labours,  seemed  to  love  and  to 
dread  them;  sometimes  to  pursue  them  with  rapture,  and  sometimes 
to  shrink  from  them  with  despair."     He  feared,  to  use  bis  own  language. 


uc  pcreant  brcvi  vel  horft 


Multarum  mihi  noctium  labores 
Oinncs,  et  patriae  simnl  decora 
Oniamenta  cadant." 

Insanity i  in  its  various  forms,  is  by  no  means  an  unfrequent  result  of 
an  over^vorked  mind.  A  painidlly  interesting  illustration  is  afforded  to 
us  by  a  little  episode  in   Miss  Mitford's  '^  Recollections,"  respecting 
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Clare,  as  tbe  insanity  was  rather  that  of  the  imagination  than  the 
instincts  or  feelings.  Miss  Mitford  remarks,  "  A  few  years  ago  he  was 
visited  by  a  friend  of  mine,  who  gave  me  a  most  interesting  account  of 
the  then  state  of  his  intellect.  His  delusions  were  at  that  time  very 
singular  in  their  character;  whatever  he  read,  whatever  recurred  to  him 
from  his  former  reading,  or  happened  to  be  mentioned  in  conversation, 
became  impressed  on  his  mind,  as  a  thing  that  he  had  witnessed  and  acted 
in.  My  friend  was  struck  with  the  narrative  of  the  execution  of  Charles  I., 
recounted  by  Clare  as  a  transaction  that  had  occurred  yesterday,  and 
of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness ;  a  narrative  the  most  graphic  and 
minute;  with  an  accuracy  as  to  costume  and  manners  far  exceeding 
what  would  probably  have  been  at  his  command  if  seen.  It  is  such  a 
lucidity  as  the  disciples  of  Mesmer  claim  for  clairvoyance.  Or  he 
would  relate  the  battle  of  the  Nile  and  the  death  of  Nelson  with  the 
same  perfect  keeping,  especially  as  to  seamanship,  fancying  himself  one 
of  the  sailors  who  had  been  in  the  action,  and  dealing  out  nautical 
phrases  with  admirable  exactness  and  accuracy,  although  it  is  doubtful 
if  he  ever  saw  the  sea  in  his  life." 

But,  perhaps,  of  all  the  ills  to  which  excessive  mental  labour  givcB 
rise,  'melancholia  and  the  suicidal  monomania  are  the  most  dis- 
tressing. The  insane  hand  has  thus  stolen  away  many  a  valuable 
life,  which  might  with  the  most  ordinary  precaution  have  been 
saved.  The  lamented  death  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Londonderry, 
supervened  upon  excessive  devotion  to  those  toils  of  state, 
which,  for  some  few  days  at  least  before  his  death,  manifested  the 
ravages  they  were  committing  on  the  organ  of  intellect.  Often  the 
attiick  is  sudden,  oftener  it  is  preceded  by  a  predisposition  to  lowness  of 
spirits,  and  by  thoughts  of  the  most  depressing  kind.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  remarks  upon  this  state  of  feeling  when  he  would  have  thrown 
away  his  life,  as  a  child  a  broken  toy :  "  Imagination  renders  us  liable 
to  be  the  \actims  of  occasional  low  spirits.  All  belonging  to  this  gifted, 
as  it  is  called,  but  often  unhappy  class,  must  have  felt  that  but  for  the 
dictates  of  religion,  or  the  natural  recoil  of  the  mind  from  the  idea  of 
dissolution,  there  have  been  times  when  they  would  have  been  willing 
to  throw  away  life  as  a  child  does  a  broken  toy.  I  am  sure,  I  know, 
one  who  has  felt  so.  O  God  !  What  are  we  1 — Lords  of  nature  ? — Why, 
a  tile  drops  from  a  house-top,  which  an  elephant  would  not  feel  more 
than  the  fall  of  a  sheet  of  pastboard,  and  there  lies  his  lordship.  Or 
something  of  inconceivably  minute  origin,  the  pressure  of  a  bone,  or 
the  inflammation  of  a  particle  of  the  brain  takes  place,  and  the  emblem 
of  the  Deity  destroys  himself  or  some  one  else."  The  narrative  of  the 
poet  Cowper,  in  which  he  describes  his  mental  condition  during  one  of 
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his  paroxysms  of  suicidal  melancholia,  is  as  touching  as  it  is  instmctive. 
The  intolerable  anguish — the  impulse  to  self-destruction — the  vain 
struggle  to  resist,  or  bravely  endure  : 

*'  O  wretched  state !    O  bosom !  black  as  death ! 
O  limed  soul,  that,  stniggUng  to  be  free, 
Art  more  engaged !     Help,  Angels,  make  assay  !"* 

Perhaps   amongst   the  modem    victims    of    overwork   who     thus 
perished,  Samuel  Lamau  Blanchard   merits  special  notice.     His  me- 
moir, by  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  prefixed  to  his  "  Sketches  from 
Life,"  is  a  touching  biograpliical  sketch.      *'  Few  men  had  experienced 
more  to  sour  them  than  Laman  Blanchard,  or  had  gone  more  reso- 
lutely through  the  author's  hardening  ordeal,  of  narrow  circumstance^ 
of  daily  labour,  and  of  that  disappointment  in  the  higher  aims   of 
resolution,  which  must  almost  inevitably  befal  those  who  retain  ideal 
standards  of  excellence,  to  be  reached  but  by  time  and  leisure,  and  who 
are  yet  condemned  to  draw  hourly  upon  unmatured  resources  for  the 
practical  wants  of  life.     To  have  been  engaged  from  boyhood  in  such 
struggles,  and  to  have  preserved,  undiminished,  generous  admiration  for 
those  more  fortunate,  and  untiring  love  for  his  own  noble  yet  thankless 
calling  j  and  this  with  a  constitution  singularly  finely  strung,  and  with 
all  the  nervous  irritability  which  usually  accompanies  the  indulgence  of 
the  imagination,  i%  a  proof  of  the  rarest  kind  of  strength,  dependent 
less  upon  a  power  purely  intellectual,  than  upon  the  higher  and  more 
beautiful  heroism  which  woman,  and  such  men  alone  as  have  the  best 
feelings  of  a  woman's  nature,  take  from  instinctive  enthusiasm  for  what 
is  great,   and  uncalculating   faith  in   what  is  good."      Like   Byron, 
La;nan  Blanchard  had  a  predisposition  to  cerebral  disorder.   At  an  early 
age  he  experienced  a  paroxysm  of  suicidal  excitement;  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  life  he  abstained  wholly  from  animal  food — an  undoubted 
mark  of  eccentricity  to  the  eye  of  the  physician,  whatever  vegetarians 
may  say  or  think  j  and  it  was  during  an  acute  attack  of  cerebral  irrita- 
tion that  he  perished.     It  was  ushered  in,  however,  with  the  usual 
warnings.     When  eking  out  his  income  by  "  a  constant  waste  of  intel- 
lect ond  strength,"  his  wife  was  seized  with  paralysis  and  became  sub- 
ject to  fits.     His  vivacity  now  failed  him,  and  he  became  subject  to 
deep  depression    of    spirits.      *•  His  friends,  on  calling  suddenly  at 
his   house,    have   found   him    giving  way    to   tears    and  vehement 
grief,   without    apparent    cause.     In   mixed  society  he   would  strive 
to  rally ;  sometimes  with  success — sometimes  utterly  in  vain.     He  has 
been  obliged  to  quit  the  room  to  give  way  to  emotions  which  seemed 

♦  Hamfet,  Prince  of  Denmark,  act  iii.,  sc.  3. 
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to  arise  spontaiieouflly,  uncxcited  bj  what  passed  around  him,  except 
as  it  jarred,  undetected  by  others,  upon  the  irritable  cords  -within. 
In  short,  the  nerves,  so  long  overtasked,  were  giving  way.  In  the 
long  and  gallant  struggle  with  circumstances,  the  work  of  toil  told 
when  the  hour  of  grief  came."  Amidst  all  this,  his  constant  thought 
was  of  fresh  literary  enterprises ;  a  "  lim6d  soul "  he  was,  yet  not 
struggling  to  be  free.  So  long  had  he  toiled  that  the  image  of  toil 
literally  dogged  him.  He  chalked  out  schemes,  more  numerous,  and 
even  more  ambitious  than  any  in  which  he  had  before  indulged.  Amongst 
the  rest  he  meditated  "  a  work  upon  the  boyhood  and  youth  of  eminent 
men;"  (we  quote  his  biographer)  "on  which  he  wrote  to  consult  me,  and 
for  which  I  ransacked  my  memory  to  sui)ply  him  with  anecdotes  and 
illustrations.  He  passed  whole  days — even  weeks — without  stirring 
abroad)  writing  and  grieving  as  it  were  together." 

In  this  short  sketch,  how  clearly  the  psychiatric  practitioner  re- 
cognises the  premonitory  symptoms  of  cerebral  congestion — ^how  deeply 
he  grieves  that  no  warning  voice  was  raised — ^no  helping  hand  stretched 
forth  to  snatch  him  from  the  abyss,  upon  the  verge  of  which  he  evi- 
dently stood.  The  rest  followed  quickly.  Intolerance  of  light — an 
attack  of  hemiplegia — imperfection  of  vision — spectral  illusions — ter- 
rible forebodings  of  some  undefined  calamity — ^violent  delirium — sui- 
cidal impulse — and  then  the  act  itself. 

We  once  more  quote  his  biographer — ^because  some  apology  is  due 
to  our  readers  for  this  harrowing  history — ^for  the  moral.  "  Thus,  at 
the  early  age  of  forty-one,  broken  in  mind  and  body,  perished  this  in- 
dustrious, versatile,  and  distinguished  Man  of  Letters.  And  if  excuse 
be  needful  for  dwelling  so  long  upon  details  of  a  painful  nature,  it  may 
be  found  in  the  deep  interest  which  science  takes  in  the  pathology  of 
such  sufferers,  and  in  the  warnings  they  may  suggest  to  the  labourers 
of  the  brain  when  the  first  ominous  symptoms  of  over- toil  come  on,  and 
while  yet  repose  is  not  prescribed  too  late." 

Lamnn  Blanchard  was  the  biographer  of  a  kindred  sufferer — L.  E.  L. 
Her  history,  also,  is  not  without  an  emphatic  warning;  but  we  forbear  to 
dwell  longer  upon  this  painful  subject.  There  is  one  other  result  of 
mental  labour  which,  however,  deserves  notice — namely,  that  in  which 
the  horrors  of  confirmed  h^mcJumdnasis  afflict  the  toiler.  This  shows 
itself,  not  merely  in  the  common  form  of  weak  fancies  as  to  the  bodily 
health,  or  in  unaccountable  gloom,  but  also  in  a  less  understood  form, 
in  which  the  judgment  is  weakened,  and  the  individual  gets  committed 
to  some  intellectual  folly  in  science  or  literature,  religion  or  politics. 
The  man  is  not  actually  insane,  or,  if  insane,  there  is  method  in  his 
madness;   but  his  feelings  are  easily  acted  upon,  his  credulity  is  un- 
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bounded,  and  his  actions  consequently  unworthy  his  reputation  or  hig 
intellect.     We  feel  that  this  is  delicate  ground,  and  we  therefore  avoid 
specifying  [larticular  instances,  not  desiring  to  hurt  conscientious  cod- 
yictions,  whether  in  science  or  religion,  although  they  are  only  held  and 
expressed  after  (as  we  think)  the  mind  is  weakened  by  overwork.     We 
may,  however,  quote  here  a  medical  review  of  high  authority,  without 
risk  of  offence.     The  remarks  are  made  in  reference  to  the  disease 
termed  '*  cerebropathy"  by  some,  by  others  "  nervousneBa,"  and   by 
others  "  brain-fag,"  treated  very  successfully  by  certain  empirics : — "  A 
disease  of  literary,  political,  and  professional  men — of  men  who  have 
changed  night  into  day,  either  in  the  pursuit  of  science,  literature,  or 
pleasure,  and  robbed  the  brain  of  the  repose  necessary  to  its  vigorous 
action.     In  such,  a  hypochondriacal  condition  verging  upon  insanity  is 
the  real  state :  the  brain  is  enfeebled,  the  mind  is  in  a  degree  imbecile, 
the  imagination  (nredominant.      It  is  with  this  disease  upon  them, 
that  men  of  refinement,  of  genius,  of  learning,  of  high  station  in  their 
respective  walks,  fall  a  prey  to  quacks,  religious  and  medical,  and  be- 
come the  subjects  of  homa;opatliic,  hydriatic,  and  mesmeric  treatment; 
or,  still  worse,  abandon  friends  and  the  healthy  useful  employments  of 
vigorous  manhood,  for  the  pursuit  of  ecclesiastical  phantoms  or  the 
rigour  of  an  ascetic  *  retreat.'" 

Although  we  have  hitherto  illustrated  the  history  of  the  overworked 
mind  by  examples  drawn  from  literature,  we  do  not  by  any  means  wish 
it  to  be  understood  that  it  is  peculiar  to  this  class  of  intellectual  toilers. 
The  bar,  the  parliament,  the  exchange,  the  universities,  and  the  nu- 
merous minor  channeb  in  which  energetic  mental  labour  predominates, 
all  supply  ample  illustrations.  Still,  in  the  literary  class  of  men  we 
have  presented  to  us  the  type  of  the  whole,  and  whatever  is  applicable 
to  them  is  applicable  also  to  the  others.  There  are  varieties,  however, 
determined  more  or  less  by  the  sedentary,  or  gregarious,  or  active  habits, 
of  the  individual;  and  there  is  one  important  class  of  overworkers,  in 
whom  the  brain  is  worked  before  it  has  attained  its  full  development 
and  capacity  for  labour.  This  class  includes  young  persons  of  all  kinds, 
to  whom  academical  emulation,  or  the  res  anguakB  doim,  acts  as  a  sti- 
muliis  to  excessive  mental  toil. 

Perhaps  the  overworked  student  is  as  familiar  an  instance  of  the 
fearful  results  which  follow  on  excessive  mental  culture,  as  the  over- 
worked literary  man.  Tlie  universities  and  colleges  afford  numerous 
examples,  and  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  select  one  from  the  number. 
It  is  of  importance  to  remember  that  the  glaring  instances  (such  as 
that  of  Henry  Kirke  Wliite)  arc  not  the  most  instructive  or  the  most 
frequent.     For  one  victim  who  sinks  down  in  the  heat  of  the  battle, 
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amidst  the  sympathies  of  an  admiring  public^  two  or  three  are  doomed 
to  a  life  of  dull  mediocrity  or  intellectual  imbedlity.      The  violent 
effort  may  not  have  induced  insanity,  or  any  obvious  disease  of  the 
intellect,  yet  from   the  time  that  it  was  accomplished,   the  student 
ceases  to  labour  as  was  his  wont,  and  the  early  promise  oi  talent  and 
usefulness  is  effectually  defeated.    It  was  the  Bate  of  Southey  to  suffer  at 
the  close  of  his  career  from  the  same  cause  whieh  arrested  the  course 
of  the  two  brother  poets  whose  sufferings  he  relat-eily  namely^  Chatterton 
and  Kirke  White.     Chatterton  was  an  illustration  of  the  indigent  Uttercb- 
tsur  perishing  by  liis  own  band,  White  of  the  student  ambitious  for  acade- 
mical  honours,   perishing  at  the  moment   of  victory.     White    over- 
worked himself  before  he  went  to  Cambridge,  and  had  doubtless 
thereby  enfeebled  a  cerebral  fibre  never  strong.     While  still  an  articled 
clerk  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  we  are  informed  by  his  biographer  that 
after  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  day,  he  '^  allowed  himself  no  time  for 
relaxation,  little  for  his  meals,  and  scarcely  any  for  sleep.     He  would 
read  till  one,  two,  three  o'clock  in  the  momii^;  then  throw  himself  on 
the  bed,  and  rise  again  to  his  work  at  five,  at  the  call  of  a  larwfi, 
which  ho  had  fixed  to  a  Dutch  clock  in  his  chamber.     Many  nights  he 
never  lay  down  at  all.     It  was  in  vain  that  his  mother  used  every 
possible  means  to  dissuade   him  from  this  destructive  application.** 
His  health  soon  sunk  under  these  habits;  and  his  constitution  expe- 
rienced a  shock  which  it  never  recovered.     During  his  first  term  at 
Cambridge  he  had  to  try  for  a  university  scholarships  as  well  as  to  pass 
the  general  examination.     "  Once  more  he  exerted  himself  [for  the 
latter]  beyond  what  his  shattered  health  would  bear,  and  he  went  to  his 
tutor,  Mr.  Catton,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  told  him  that  he  could 
not  go  into  the  hall  to  be  examined.     Mr.  Catton,  however,  thought 
Lis  success  here  of  so  much  importance,  that  he  exhorted  him  with  all 
possible  earnestness  to  hold  out  the  six  days  of  the  examination. 
Strong  medicines  were  given  him,  to  enable  him  to  support  it;  and  he 
was  pronounced  the  first  man  of  his  year.     Bat  life  was  the  price 
which  he  was  to  pay  for  such  honours  as  this :  and  Henry  is  not  the 
first  young  man  to  whom  such  honours  have  proved  fatal.     He  said  to 
his  intimate  friend,  almost  the  last  time  he  saw  him,  that  were  he  to 
paint  a  picture  of  Fame  crowning  a  distinguished  under-graduate  after 
the  senate-house  examination,  he  wovld  represent  her  as  concealing  a 
iieaUCs  head  wider  a  mask  of  hoauJIyr     In  his  letters,  Kirke  White 
gives  sad  glimpses  of  the  state  of  his  mind  while  at  Cambridge.     He 
was  overwhelmed,  previously  to  his  examination,  with  melancholy.     "  I 
wandered  up  and  down,**  he  writes  at  the  close  of  1805,  "^  from  one 
man's  room  to  another,  and  from  one  college  to  another,  imploring 
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society,  a  little  conyeraation^  and  a  little  relief  of  the  buitlien  whicli 
pressed  upon  my  spirits.*'  In  February  following  (1S06)  he  mje, 
''  The  state  of  my  health  is  really  miserable;  I  am  well  and  llyely  m 
the  morning,  and  overwhelmed  with  nervous  horrors  in  the  evening. 
I  do  not  know  how  to  proceed  with  regard  to  my  studies — a  veiy 
slight  overstretch  of  the  mind  in  the  day-time  occasions  me  not  only  a 
sleepless  night,  but  a  night  of  gloom  and  horror.  The  systole  and 
diastole  of  my  heart  seem  to  be  playing  at  ball — ^the  stake  my  life." 
How  significant  these  premonitory  phenomena — ^how  vivid  the  warning 
to  him  who  could  read  them  aright.  The  next  stage  (of  congestion)  our 
readers  will  be  prepared  for.  "  Last  Saturday  morning'*  (we  quote  again 
from  one  of  his  letters,  dated  July,  180G)  "I  rose  early,  and  got  up  some 
rather  abstruse  problems  in  mechanics  for  my  tutor,  spent  an  hour  with 
him,  between  eight  and  nine,  got  my  breakfast,  and  read  the  Greek  histoiy 
{at  breakfast)  till  ten,  then  sat  down  to  decipher  some  logarithm  tables. 
I  think  I  had  not  done  anything  at  them  when  I  lost  mysd£  At  a 
quarter  past  eleven  my  laundress  found  me  bleeding  in  four  different 
places  in  my  face  and  head,  and  insensible.  I  got  up  and  staggered 
about  the  room,  and  she,  being  frightened,  ran  away  and  told  my  Gyp 
to  fetch  a  surgeon.  Before  he  came,  I  was  sallying  out  with  my 
flannel  gown  on,  and  my  academical  gown  over  it,"  <S:c.  A  few  weekii 
after  this  he  went  to  London  to  relax — ^'  the  worst  place,"  as  Southey 
very  correctly  remarks,  "  to  which  he  could  have  gone ;  the  variety  of 
stimulating  objects  there  hurried  and  agitated  him,  and  when  he 
returned  to  college  he  was  so  completely  ill  that  no  power  of  medicine 
could  save  him.  His  mind  was  worn  out ;  and  it  was  the  opinion  of 
his  medical  attendant,  that  if  he  had  recovered,  his  intellect  would 
have  been  affected,"  He  first  became  delirious,  then  sunk  into  stupor, 
and  so  died.  How  pregnant  a  warning  is  this  history  to  ambitious 
tutors  and  parents !  What  a  lesson  against  aiming  for  '^  the  bubble 
reputation"  instead  of  a  fitness  for  solid  usefulness  through  a  pro- 
longed life.     A  sad  disappointment,  indeed,  it  is, — to  quote  White's 

own  lines, — 

" to  find, 

"NVlicn  life  itself  is  sinking  iu  the  strife, 
"fis  but  an  airy  babble  and  a  cheat  1'* 

Having  so  fully  illustrated  the  consequences  of  unnatural  toil  of  the 
mind,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  point  out  the  remedy.  This  has  been 
long  understood,  and  is  obvious.  In  one  word,  it  is  rest.  It  is  the 
removal  of  the  cause — the  first  step  in  the  cure  of  all  diseases.  But  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  apply  this  remedy  to  the  special  cases  under  consider- 
ation, partly  because  in  by  far  the  larger  proportion  the  toil  is  almost 
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imperatively  demanded  by  circumstances,  partly  because,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  habit  for  labour  of  the  kind  has  so  fixed  itself,  that  it  is  all 
but  irresistible.  It  is  of  far  greater  importance  that  the  labourer  shall 
80  labour  that  he  shall  gather  strength,  and  not  weakness,  from  his 
toil,  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  Divine  Providence.  To  this  end 
there  is  only  one  way,  namely,  to  labour  in  humble  subjection  to  the 
laws  of  our  mental  and  corporeal  well-being.  Intellectual  labour  need 
not  necessarily  induce  the  frightful  ills  we  have  described  or  catalogued; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  that  by  which  the  progressive  development  of 
mankind  as  a  created  being  can  alone  be  secured.  It  is  therefore  not 
merely  the  privil^e,  but  the  duty  of  every  man  to  work  his  intellec- 
tual faculties  to  the  utmost  limit  consistent  with  sound  health,  so  that 
he  may  thereby  not  only  add  to  the  general  stock  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge,  but  also  so  act  upon  himself  corporeally,  that  some  part  of 
that  improvement  in  his  mental  powers  with  which  mental  labour 
rewards  him,  may  be  transmitted  to  a  vigorous  ofi&pring. 

In  analysing  the  histories  of  many  victims  to  intellectual  toil,  we 
cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  general  fact,  that  a  total  disregard  of 
their  bodilf/  health  was  as  much  a  moving  cause  of  their  disasters  as 
their  prolonged  mental  efforts.  The  man  who  neglects  the  ordinary 
appliances  of  health,  and  the  ordinary  rules  of  existence,  cannot  &il  to 
suffer.  Nervousness,  and  melancholy,  and  low  spirits,  are  as  much  the 
lot  of  the  luxurious,  the  indolent,  and  the  dissipated,  as  of  the  man  of 
letters,  the  statesman,  or  the  merchant.  The  prevention  of  the  morbid 
results  we  have  alluded  to  is  comprised  in  the  word  self-denial.  A 
Toluminous  writer  of  the  last  century  lived  to  be  87  years  of  age. 
He  not  only  was  a  great  conmientator,  a  philosopher,  an  encyclopsedist, 
a  divine,  but  he  had  upon  his  mind  the  care  of  the  whole  body  of  "  the 
people  called  Methodists,*'  and  who  now  bear  his  name.  It  was  only 
by  his  sound  common  sense,  his  self-denial,  and  his  sense  of  duty,  that 
he  was  enabled  to  be  '^  in  labour  more  abundant.**  As  an  amusing 
instance  of  John  Wesley's  practical  common  sense,  we  extract  the 
following  from  his  advice  to  his  preachers,  whom  he  ruled  as  a  pre- 
ceptor as  well  as  a  father.  Some  of  them  were  complaining  at  a 
"  Conference"  held  at  Leeds  in  the  year  1778,  of  being  "  nervous,"  and 
suffering  from  nervous  disorders.  As  to  these,  he  observes,  (we  quote 
from  the  published  minutes) — 

"  Q.  What  advice  would  you  give  to  those  that  are  nervous  1 
"  A.  Advice  is  made  for  them  that  will  take  it.     But  who  arc  they? 
One  in  ten,  or  twenty] 
"  Then  I  advise : — 
"  1.  Touch  no  dram,  tea,  tobacco,  or  snuff. 

NO.  XIX.  T 
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**  2.  Eat  very  light,  if  any  supper. 

"  3.  Breakfiast  on  nettle  or  orange-peel  tea. 

"  4.  Lie  down  before  ten ; — rise  before  six. 

"  5.  Every  day  use  as  much  exercise  as  you  can  bear;  or, 

"  6.  Murder  yourself  by  inches  !  "* 

We  do  not  know  that  much  can  be  added  to  this  quaint  but  sound  adyioe. 
Daily  exercise,  early  rising,  the  total  abnegation  of  spirits,  fermented  drinki^ 
tobacco  in  any  form,  and  tea,  dinner  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  are  rules 
which  any  intelligent  man  must  see  are  particularly  applicable  to  those 
who  work  the  nervous  system  exclusively.  Daily  exercise  must  be 
.taken  to  balance  cerebral  with  muscular  activity.  Stimulants  to 
the  nervous  system  must  be  avoided,  because  it  is  already  over^imu* 
lated  by  thought.  Bepose  for  the  brain  and  sensorial  nerves,  must  be 
secured  by  going  early  to  rest,  because  nature  has  ordained  that  repose 
is  necessary  for  their  healthy  action,  and  because  the  hours  of  darkness 
after  sunset,  are  universally  the  hours  of  repose  of  those  animals  that 
are  not  nocturnal  in  their  habits.  Abstinence  from  gross  living  is 
requisite,  because  the  waste  of  the  system  is  not  in  the  muscles  but  in 
the  minor  agent,  as  regards  material  extent — the  cerebrum. 
.  It  is,  perhaps,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  these  habits  can  be  practised 
that  there  will  be  the  greatest  difference  of  opinion.  It  is  very  easy  to 
prescribe  daily  exercise  to  the  hard-working  statesman,  or  man  of  let* 
ters,  or  professional  man,  but  how  is  he  to  secure  it  amidst  the  hurry  of 
metropolitan  life,  and  in  the  wilderness  of  baked  clay  and  granite  of 
metropolitan  streets?  Early  to  rest  may  be  most  wholesome,  but  how 
is  it  practicable  with  the  present  arrangements  of  daily  life  in  the  larger 
towns?  Strong  tea  may  be  ''bad  for  the  nerves,"  but  without  it  the 
jaded  student  truly  says,  *'  1  should  have  no  nerves  at  all !  and  as  for 
avoiding  tobacco,  how  could  I  exist  without  my  delicious  Havannah, 
the  sole  solace  of  my  studies?''  Thus,  secondary  circumstances,  as 
well  as  the  primary  necessity,  bind  the  intellectual  labourer  to  a  weari- 
some health-destroyuig  cycle  of  influences  to  which  he  is  helplessly 
subject,  and  from  which  it  is  only  by  efforts,  almost  superhuman,  that 
he  can  escape. 

The  prevention  of  disease  under  circumstances  like  these,  can  only 
be  attained  by  a  united  effort  and  a  combination  of  all  those  interested. 
Thus  made  it  is  not  surely  quite  an  impossibility.  The  stimulus  of 
emulation  might  excite  to  athletic  exercises;  and  steady  advocacy 
through  the  press  of  more  rational  hours  for  social  enjoyment,  might  do 
much  in  modifying  the  late  hours  of  fashionable  life ;  an  earlier  dinner 

*  Minutes  of  the  Methodist  Ck>iifexeDce.    Ed.  1812.    Vol.  i.  p.  136. 
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hour,  morning  operas,  kc,  would  not  be  alti^^etber  nselen.  It  m^  how- 
ever, quite  in  the  power  of  the  individual  to  do  much  for  himself 
Thorough  ablution  of  the  head  once  or  twice  Mrdky  with  cold  water,  or 
even  a  slight  shower  bath,  will  do  much  service  to  the  material  organ. 
Extreme  temperance  in  diet  would  also  keep  the  head  dear ;  but^  above 
all,  cessation  from  mental  effort,  so  soon  as  the  premonitory  symptoma 
of  over-work  show  themselves.  Hot  eyes,  flushed  &ee,  irritable 
temper,  despondency,  uneasy  slumbers,  slight  vertigo,  or,  during  sleep 
something  like  somnambulism  instead  of  dreams,  should  be  attended  to 
instantly.  If  any  of  these  supervene,  a  cessation  from  labour  is  stre- 
nuously indicated.  From  that  moment,  all  head-work  is  out  of  the  capi- 
tal stock  of  strength ;  it  is  true  wear  and  tear,  and  the  loss  thus  in- 
curred must  either  be  speedily  replaced,  or  disorder  and  disease  will 
result.  Physiological  laws,  it  cannot  be  too  well  remembered,  are  aa 
inexorable  as  the  physical.     The  rest  is  comprised  in  two  things; 

OSKTLE   BODILY  EXERCISE,  SLEEP. 

No  man  who  works  his  brain  actively  should  work  all  the  year 
round.  Of  all  organs  of  the  body  it  is  that  which  the  most  enjoys  e 
holiday.  The  most  practicable  and  the  most  useful  is  a  pedestrian 
excursion,  and  upon  this  point  we  would  again  quote  from  the  "  Bri- 
tish and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Review."  ''In  this  dass  ai 
cases  there  is  a  more  legitimate  remedy  than  these  empirical  [the 
hydropathic]  appliances,  and  that  is,  a  pedestrian  tour,  such  as  Dr. 
Forbes  enjoyed,  and  has  described  in  his  pleasant  '  Physician's  Holi* 
day.*  Let  the  man  of  refinement  and  imagination,  who  is  pestered 
with  thick-coming  fancies,  especially  after  reading  'The  Fathers/  and 
feels  that  he  has  lost  the  healthy,  noble  feeling  of  self-reliance,  which 
characterises  the  true  man,  flee  to  the  mountains  for  solace,  rather  than 
to  an  ascetic,  enthusiastic  priest.  Let  him  defer  the  performance  of 
what  he  thinks  to  be  a  duty,  and  the  practice  of  what  he  yearns  for,  as 
a  refuge  from  his  gloom,  until  he  has  strengthened  the  organ  of  thought, 
and  enjoys  a  mens  sana  m  corpore  mno.  Without  this,  his  sacrifices 
and  martyrdom  are  but  the  self-imposed  evils  of  a  foolish  hypochon- 
driac, and  of  uo  religious  value  whatever.  If,  after  breaking  away  from 
all  his  engrossing  studies,  and  holding  converse  with  nature  in  her 
sublimest  aspects — drinking  nothing  more  potent  than  water — ^walking 
twenty  miles  a-day,  and  every  evening  taking  a  warm  bath — ^if,  after  a 
three  months'  pedestrian  tour  in  the  Tyrol,  Switzerland,  or  Scotland, 
so  conducted,  he  returns  to  the  world  and  finds  its  aspect  towards  him 
unchanged,  and  he  has  no  desire  to  do  his  duty — solid  duties — actively 
and  earnestly,  then  there  is  nothing  for  him  but  to  '  retreat,'  and  live 
amidst  the  phantoms  and  chimeras  which  are  to  his  taste.     '  Hellebore' 
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will  not  cure  him;  Bath,  the  Briinnen,  and  Malvern  will  be  alike  useless ; 
and  even  the  false  miracles  of  Mesmerism  will  '  pale  their  ineffectual 
ray/  before  those  of  another  class,  which  to  his  morbid  imagination 
appear  real."* 

There  is  still  another  class  of  head-workers — ^those  to  whom  no  holiday 
comes,  to  whom  a  pedestrian  excursion  is  too  great  a  luxury  to  be  even 
dreamed  of,  and  who  rrnist  work  at  all  hazards.  These  may  ward  off 
many  evils  by  a  strict  diet  and  regimen,  and  by  varying  from  time  to 
lime  the  svhject  of  their  studies.  This  is  the  great  secret  of  8(rfe  con- 
tinued head-work.  It  is  a  species  of  cerebral  gymnastics,  by  which  all 
parts  of  the  organ  of  thought  are  equally  worked.  With  this  and  a 
sedulous  attention  to  the  bodily  health,  by  the  simple  means  which 
common  sense  dictates,  many  have  been  enabled  to  work  long  and 
strenuously  with  comparative  impunity;  and,  although  the  evil  day  must 
come  at  last,  it  is  long  deferred. 

We  have  offered  to  the  man  of  mind  few  other  than  what  may  appear 
selfish  motives  to  induce  him  to  guard  well  the  powers  God  has  given 
him.  We  have  not  forgotten,  however,  that  from  him  to  whom  much 
is  given  much  also  will  be  required.  Unless  this  higher  motive  of 
duty  direct  the  labourer  in  the  field  of  intellect;  unless  he  guard  his 
gifts  as  things  held  only  in  trust,  and  uses  them  as  one  who  must  ren- 
der an  account — ^he  will  spend  his  days  in  labour,  and  late  take  rest  in 
vain.     Too  late  he  will  learn  by  bitter  experience  that,  in  his  case, 

**  Life's  bat  a  walking  shadow ;  a  poor  player. 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage 
And  then  is  heard  no  more :  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury. 
Signifying  nothing." 


Art.  II.— dr.  WILLIAMS  ON  INSANITY.t 

Dr.  Williams  has  the  honour  of  having  written  the  most  recent 
monograph  on  Insanity.  As  his  work  has  been  extensively  advertised 
as  the  "  Lord  Chancellor's  Prize  Essay,"  we  opened  the  volume  with  the 
assurance  that  we  should  find  in  its  pages  a  record  of  both  novel  and 
valuable  views  relative  to  the  pathology  of  the  brain,  and  the  therapeutics 
of  insanity.  We  regret  to  say  that  we  have  been  grievously  dis- 
appointed. It  would  have  afforded  us  much  satisfaction  to  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  recommending  this  work  to  the  favourable  notice  of 
our  readers;  but  a  stem  sense  of  critical  justice  comj^els  us  to  withhold 
from  Dr.  Williams's  volume  the  stamp  of  our  approbation.     The  first 

♦  Operc  Citato.    Vol.  vii.  p.  46 2. 

f  "  Insanity ;  its  Causes,  Prevention,  and  Cure,  &c."    By  Jos.  Williams,  M.D. 
London:  Churchill,  1852. 
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edition  of  this  work  was  published  under  the  title  of  "  An  Essay  on  the 
Use  of  Narcotics  and  other  Eemedial  Agents  calculated  to  produce 
Sleep,  in  the  Treatment  of  Insanity ;"'  and  for  this  essay  a  premium^ 
which  the  present  highly  distinguished  Lord  Chancellor,  when  pre- 
siding over  the  Irish  Court  of  Chancery,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
President  and  Fellows  of  King  and  Queen*s  College  of  Physicians,  was 
awarded.  Of  this  we  have  no  right  to  complain.  Dr.  Williams  has 
re-written  the  ''prize  essay,"  and  has  published  it  under  a  totally 
different  title,  still  announcing  it  to  the  public  as  the  **  Lord  Chancellor's 
Prize  Essay  on  Insanity."  We  do  not  wish  to  make  any  observations 
personally  annoying  or  offensive  to  the  author ;  but  we  ask,  whether 
he  is  justified  in  so  advertising  his  present  work  1  Sir  Edward  Sug- 
den's  prize  was  far  the  best  essay  on  a  specific  form  of  treating 
insanity  by  means  of  narcotics;  Dr.  Williams's  present  volume  is 
entitled  "Insanity;  its  Causes,  Prevention,  and  Cure,  including  Apoplexy, 
Epilepsy,  and  Congestion  of  the  Brain!"  This  can  no  more  be  considered 
the  prize  essay  of  Lord  St.  Leonards,  than  the  last  volume  of  the  "  Lancet,'* 
or  the  "  Psychological  Journal."  It  is  quite  a  misnomer,  and  we  re- 
gret that  Dr.  Williams  has  been  so  ill-advised  as  to  designate  it  as  such. 
If  this  practice  be  allowed,  much  mischief  to  the  cause  of  legitimate 
literature  will  inevitably  ensue.  A  premium  is  awarded  for  a  given  essay, 
selected  perhaps  from  a  number  of  MSS.  sent  in  for  competition;  a 
particular  essay  is  approved  of,  and  its  author  carries  off  the  prize.  The 
matter  of  the  essay  is  unobjectionable;  it  is  supposed  to  contain  no 
false  facts,  wrong  deduction?,  or  mischievous  doctrines,  and  it  is  sent 
forth  to  the  world  stamped  by  the  authority  of  those  selected  to  adjudicate 
in  the  matter.  A  few  years  elapse,  and  the  little  prize  essay  swells  out 
into  a  huge  volume,  containing  perhaps  not  fifty  pages  of  the  original  essay, 
but  several  hundred  pages  of  new  matter.  Is  it  fedr  that  this  new — entirely 
new — ^work  should  be  announced  to  the  public  as  the  original  prize  essay? 
The  new  work  may  contain  veiy  questionable  matter— fcdse  data  and  mis- 
chievous conclusions,  which  the  adjudicators  might  greatly  disapprove  of: 
we  say  this  is  possible,  and  therefore  it  is  unfeur  to  them  that  it  should  be 
published  as  the  original  prize  essay.  On  principle  we  object  to  this 
proceeding,  and  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact.  Dr. 
Williams  may  advertise  his  original  eseay,  which,  in  idl  its  features,  is 
very  different  from  the  volume  under  consideration,  as  "  Sir  Edward 
Sugden's  Prize  Essay;"  but  he  cannot  honestly  put  his  present  volume 
forward  as  the  one  submitted  to  the  President  and  Fellows  of  King 
and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians,  and  to  which  the  Irish  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's prize  was  awarded.  Having  made  these  preliminary  remarks, 
we  proceed  to  consider  the  contents  of  the  volume  itsel£  Having 
perused  Dr.  Williams's  work  attentively,  with  every  wish  to  speak 
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fiYourably  of  it,  we  are  compelled  to  withhold  from  the  essaj  our  ap» 
probation.  It  is  composed  of  yapid  nonentities  and  common-place 
truisms,  interlarded  with  hackneyed  quotations  from  Dr.  this  and  Dr« 
ikcUf  and  Mr.  A.  and  Mr.  B.,  without  an  observation  of  the  author's 
which  maj  be  termed  either  novel  or  original.  We  will  not  pr^nd  to 
divine  the  motives  which  may  have  led  Dr.  Williams  thus  to  rush  into 
print. 

"I  too  can  write ;  and  once  upon  a  time 
I  poured  along  the  town  a  flood  of  rhyme, 
A  schoolboy  &ck,  unworthy  nraise  or  blame ; 
I  'printed— -older  children  do  the  same." 

Dr.  Williams  pre&ces  his  essay  with  a  few  metaphysical  reflections 
and  observations.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  making  only  a  few 
quotations  from  this  portion  of  the  work.  After  announcing  the  im- 
portant fact  that  *'  the  mind  is  an  immortal  and  immaterial  entity/'  Dr. 
Williams  ventures,  with  a  degree  of  moral  courage  which  we  are  bound 
io  commend,  to  enumerate  a  great  metaphysical  truth  which  he  has 
had  the  good  fortime  to  discover.  It  has  remained  for  that  gentleman 
to  settle  beyond,  we  trust,  all  future  cavil  or  dispute,  the  long  vexed 
question  with  reference  to  the  distinction  between  mind  and  soul.  All 
honour  to  Dr.  Williams,  and  to  the  county  which  gave  him  birth !  The 
intellect,  says  this  great  metaphysician,  "  b  the  mind,  whilst  it  occu- 
pies its  earthly  tenement ;  but  having  left  it,  it  is  called  sou/."  By 
wham  it  is  so  called  the  author  omits  to  state.  The  Doctor  does  not 
venture  to  explain  by  what  process  of  induction  he  has  arrived  at  a 
knowle^e  of  this  great  fact;  he  announces  the  discovery  with  all  the 
modesty  which  usuaUy  accompanies  genius,  simply  observing  in  a  foot 
note,  that  *^  I  shall  remain  satisfied  with  this  dogmatical  statement^  as 
it  is  my  intention  at  an  early  period  to  discuss  and  illustrate  this  po- 
lemical and  psychological  subject  in  one  of  the  Reviews."  We  await 
with  feelings  of  intense  interest  this  promised  illustration,  and  until  we 
have  the  pleasure  of  perusing  Dr.  Williams's  exposition,  we  must,  we 
I»resume,  take  for  granted  the  metaphysical  question  as  settled.  Meta- 
l^ysicians,  and  theologians^  must  for  the  future  cease  to  talk  of  the 
soul  until  after  the  extinction  of  vitality;  the  soul  having  no  existence 
daring  life,  it  being  nothing  but  an  off-shoot  or  prolongation  of 
laind.  The  discovery  of  Dr.  Williams  must  tend  to  revolutionise 
the  whole  of  metaphysical  science !  The  introductory  chapter  of  the 
work  before  us  is  replete  with  valuable  apothegms.  For  examf^: 
^*The  soul  ot  mind  eon  never  peri^**  "Or  mindJ"  How  does 
the  Doctor  rec<Acile  this  expression  with  the  previously  enuneiated 
doctrine  relative  to  the  soult  "Man  is  a  rational creatttre,'* — "bff 
rsMOft  we  disHnffwish  right  frotn  wrong;"  the  "highest  Jacidtff  tt 
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termed  aetf-inspecticn  or  rejlecti(yiiy  This  is  the  first  time  we  have  heard 
reflection,  or,  as  Dr.  Williams  classically  designates  it,  "self-inspec- 
tion," termed  the  "  highest  faculty  of  the  mind."  Whatever  is  perceived, 
is  called  an  idea  in  its  eydarged  sense."  What  is  it,  we  ask,  in  its 
contracted  or  limited  sense?  ^^ IniagincUion  is purdy  intdlectual."  Who 
ever  dreamt  of  its  being  otherwise]  ^^Imagination  enables  us  to  conn 
ceive,  compose,  and  form  new  ideas  y"  such  is  not  the  province  usually 
assigned  to  this  faculty.  Certainly  conception  cannot  properly  be 
deemed  as  one  of  its  attributes.  "  ImagituUion  is  often  07ie  of  the  most 
dangerous  gifts  (?)  a  man  can  possess,  impairing  his  judgment  amd  weaken^ 
mg  his  attention."  This  may  be  said  of  any  faculty  of  the  mind  if  not 
properly  regulated,  disciplined,  and  controlled.  If  not  ahused,  the 
imagination  is  a  most  essential,  useful,  and  important  faculty  of  the 
mind;  we  do  not  conceive  how  it  can  be  justly  designated  "  as  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  gifts  a  man  can  possess,"  or  how  it  can  be  supposed 
to  "  impair  the  judgment,"  or  "  weaken  the  attention.'*  After  de- 
tailing various  definitions  of  insanity.  Dr.  Williams  ventures  to 
give  his  own  test  of  unsoundness.  "  That  man,"  he  says,  "  may  be 
said  to  be  insane  who  has  no  control  over  his  thoughts  and 
actions."  We  sincerely  hope  for  the  peace  of  mind  and  reputation 
of  the  Doctor,  that  he  will  never  propound  such  a  d^nition  of  insanity, 
should  he  ever  have  the  fortune  or  mis-fortune  to  take  his  place  in  the 
witness  box.  If  the  loss  of  control  over  the  thoughts  and  actions  con- 
stitute insanity,  we  tremble  for  a  large  class  of  Her  Majesty*s  subjects, 
at  present  permitted  to  roam  in  undisturbed  possession  of  their  liberty, 
and  left  without  hindrance  to  manage  themselves  and  their  property. 
Let  Dr.  Williams  be  assured,  that  a  definition  of  insanity  is  a  hazar- 
dous experiment.  "  The  most  simple  deviation  from  insanity  is  usfUAxO/y 
termed  eccentricity."  (p.  8.)  By  whom  is  it  so  termed  ]  We  do  not  re- 
cognise this  "si7nple  deviation"  Eccentricity  may,  and  often  does 
exist  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  mind  being  seme.  Does  Dr.  Williams 
deny  the  fact  ]  "  A  man,"  says  our  author,  may  be  eccentric  in  dress, 
in  manners,  in  habits,  or  he  may  draw  inferences  at  variance  with  the 
opinions  of  a  sound  judgment,  being  different  from  those  of  any  sensible 
person  ;  now,  sv^  c^ectatum  as  this  is  apt  to  grow,^  and  Dr. 
Williams,  therefore,  suggests  that  the  *'  affectation"  leading  to  eccen- 
tricity ^^  should  be  checked  in  its  earliest  development."  After  alluding 
to  the  fact  that  "limatics  are  often  very  vain;"  that  they  are  ''fond  of 
assuming  high  characters;"  Dr.  Williams  with  great  naivete  observes, 
''it  is  right  here  to  mention  that  Gall  and  his  disciples  believed  thai 
these  assumptions  of  different  characters  depend  upon  various  portion* 
of  the  brain  being  affected."  We  b^  to  call  particular  attention  to  the 
distinction  which  Dr.  Williams  draws  between  a  "  weaK"  and  an  "  ifMoanf 
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mind.  "  A  person  of  merely  weak  mind,"  says  our  author,  "  although  he 
may  be  very  eccentric  and  foolbh,  yet  when  his  errors  are  pointed  out 
by  another,  /*«  sees  and  admits  tJiemJ"  How  fortunate  it  would  be  for 
society  if  such  were  the  fact.  The  folly  of  the  merely  "  weak  mind," 
is  often  exhibited  in  an  obstinate  and  tenacious  adherence  to  absurd 
conceits.  "  Though  thou  shouldst  bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar  among  wheat 
with  a  pestle,  yet  will  not  his  foolishness  depart  from  him."  Again,  our 
author  observes, — "  Uiiaoundness  of  mind  consists  in  a  morbid  condition 
ofinteUecty  or  loss  of  reason,  coupled  with  an  incompetency  of  the  person 
to  manage  his  own  affairs,"  (p.  14.)  This  is  tantamount  to  a  declaration 
that  wnsoundiiess  of  mind  is  hisaniti/y  and  insa/nity  is  a  morbid  condiHon 
of  the  infdlect;  this  explanation,  lucid  as  it  may  appear  to  the  Doctor, 
leaves  us  as  much  as  ever  in  the  dark. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that,  among  the  symptoms  exhibited  by 
those  "  predisposed  to  insanity,"  to  which  the  author  refers,  "  is  a 
rema/rJcdble fondness  ofsltowing  off  (J),  and  reciting ,  and  spouting. ^^  We 
would  have  some  of  our  amateur  theatrical  friends  bear  this  in  mind. 
In  the  celebrated  commission  of  lunacy  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Davis,  one 
of  the  arguments  in  proof  of  his  insanity  was,  that  he  *'  spouted  "  and 
"  recited  "  Shakespeare  with  insane  elevation  of  voice,  and  with  a  morbid 
vehemence  and  warmth  of  gesticulation.  It  was  when  giving  evidence 
in  this  inquiry,  that  Dr.  Haslam,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  court, 
and  Mr.  Davis's  celebrated  counsel,  Mr.  H.  Brougham  (now  Lord 
Brougham),  talked  of  the  alleged  lunatic  labouring  under  a  ''  ddusion 
of  manner ^^  We  were  present  in  court  at  the  time^  and  well  recollect 
the  ludicrous  effect  which  this  remark  had  upon  all  present.  For  the 
future,  we  presume,  we  shall  be  justified  in  talking  of  the  ^^  delusion 
of  showing  off,"  and  of  "  reciting  and  spouting."  In  the  chapter  on 
Suicide,  we  find  nothing  worthy  of  notice.  We  are  informed  that  "  in 
France,  where  foolish  lovers  together  commit  this  deed,  (how  pathetic !) 
they  often  meet  a  united  death  in  the  fumes  of  carbonic  acid  gas,"  In 
the  vulgar  tongue,  they  destroy  themselves  by  ignited  charcoal.  Again, 
the  author  communicates  to  us  the  novel  and  important  information^ 
that,  "  persons  who  commit  suicide  Iiave  often  insane  relations,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  suicide  is  in  some  instances  Jieredkary,^* 
We  trust,  after  this  announcement,  the  fact  of  the  hereditary  character 
of  the  suicidal  disposition  will  be  no  longer  questioned.  The  whole 
chapter  on  "  Suicide,"  and  "  Melancholia,"  is  replete  with  conmion- 
place  observations,  to  be  found  in  every  elementary  work  on  insanity. 
There  does  not  occur  one  remark  in  these  chapters  quotable  on  account 
of  its  originality.  For  example,  we  are  gravely  informed,  as  if  the 
author  had  lighted  upon  a  great  psychological  fact,  that  "  many  persons 
are  unable  to  look  down  from  any  great  height  iftithout  feeling  an 
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inclination  to  throw  themselves  down."     Then  follows  the  author's 
rationale  of  this  very  singular  and  startling  fact.     "  This  (he  sajs) 
does  not  arise  from  giddiness,  but  seems  to  depend  upon  some  peculiar 
foAdmUionP    After  a  pointless  and  senseless  tirade  against  theatrical 
performances,  the  author  discusses,  in^e  pag^>  the  important  and 
comprehensive  subject  of  "  religious  insanity,"  in  which  we  find  the 
following  astute    observation :  — ''  Persons    afflicted    with    religious 
insanity  sometimes  require  watching  (an  important  admission,)  as  they 
occasionally  become  dangerous,  hearing  whisperings  (?),  which  tell  them 
to  take  the  lives  of  their  infants,"  &c.     When  speaking  of  cases  of 
"  moral  iiisanitt/,''  in  which,  by  the  by,  Dr.  Williams  erroneously  says 
"  there  is  no  illusion,  no  hallucination,"  our  author  observes,  **  those 
individuals  (the  morally  insane)  feel  inclined  to  break  china  (so  do 
some  sane  women,  when  irritated  by  their  husbands),   dash  down 
girandoles,  or  crack  any  small  objects  of  vertu."      Heaven  preserve  a 
number  of  her  Majesty's  male  and  female  subjects,  disposed  to  "  break 
china,"  "  dash  down  girandoles,"  &c.,  "  crack  small  objects  of  vertu," 
or  their  own  heads,  if  they  come  within  the  "  long  range"  of  those 
who  thus  define  moral  insanity !     The  author's  account  of  what  is 
termed  "  moral  insanity,"  is  excessively  meagre;   many  of  the  more 
peculiar  and    pathognomonic    features  of  the  disorder  are  entirely 
omitted  or  cursorily  passed  over.     Take,  for  instance,  Pr.  Williams' 
description  of  the  disease.     "  Some  persons  utter  words  they  do  not 
wish,  being  unable  to  control  or  direct  them,  (so  do  those  who  are  said 
to  be  intellectually  insane,')  yet  knowing  them  not  to  be  correct. 
The  same  lias  occurred  in  writing :  thus  in  drawing  a  cheque  he  has 
begun  correctly  enough;  but  in  continuing,  has  put  down  something 
totally  irrelevant  to  the  subject."    We  have  no  doubt  the  butcher, 
wine-merchant,  or  tailor  of  this  said  gentleman  would  be  disposed  to 
question  his  mental  condition  if  he  so  acted  when  they  requested 
payment  of  their  respective  accoimts.      Again :  "  The  memory  is  the 
faculty  at  favU  in  such  caseSj  (moral  insanity.)"     Is  the  memory,  wo 
would  ask  Dr.  Williams,  a  moral  or  inteHectual  fisumlty?    Let  him 
consult  Locke,  I>ugald  Stewart,  Browne,  or  Abercrombie,  before  he 
replies  to  the  question.     In  cases  of  moral  insanity,  according  to  our 
experience,   and   the  experience  of  all  authorities,  the  memory  is 
generally  active  and  tenacious.     Viewing  the  whole  of  his  account 
of   moral    insanity,    we    should    consider    it  as    applicable    to    de- 
mentia as  to  the  affection  he  purports  to  delineate.     In  the  chapter 
on  "  moral  insanity,"  the  following  observation  is  made,  apropos  of 
what  it  is  difficult  to  say.     ^*  Stupid  persons  often  forget  what  they  are 
talking  about,  (and  some  what  they  are  writing  about),  even  in  the 
midst  of  conversation^  and  a  more  or  less  complete  absence  of  thought 
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18  occasionallj  produced  by  a  too  protracted  mental  effort."  Sorely 
this  is  not  intended  as  Dr.  Williams'  description  of  one  morally  insane^ 
We  should  imagine  not,  because,  in  illustration  of  the  remark,  the 
author  cites  the  cases  of  John  Hunter  and  Dr.  Wollaston !  In  deciding 
the  question,  whether  an  ^  alleged  lunatic  is  fit  to  be  intrusted  to  the 
oare  of  himself,  or  capable  of  managing  his  own  affisdrs,"  our  readers 
will  be  gratified  to  hear  that  Dr.  Williams  "  does  not  accord  with  those 
who  place  the  property  first  and  the  person  after^  This  annoxmcement 
will  perhaps  remove  any  apprehensions  which  might  exist  in  the  public 
and  professional  mind  as  to  the  opinions  of  this  distinguished  autho- 
rify  upon  so  important  a  point. 

To  Dr.  Williams  we  are  indebted  for  having  discovered  a  new  form 
of  insanity,  hitherto  undetected  by  the  medical  psychologist.  He  says 
that  there  ^*i8  a  form  of  insanity  to  which  butlers  are  becoming 
much  eoBposedy  and  if  from  loss  of  place  or  any  otiier  circumstancey  the 
inioxicating  drau^  is  withheld,  depression  foUows,  and  they  Hien  often 
commit  suicide.  I  believe  more  butlers  have  recendy,  ifh  London,  ter- 
nUncUed  their  existence  by  thdr  own  Jicmds  tha/n  cmy  other  class  ofindi- 
vidiuds."*  We  should  have  been  obliged  to  Dr.  Williams  if  he  had 
referred  us  to  the  statistical  data  from  which  he  deduced  this  valuable 
conclusion.  If  a  butler  is  discovered  playing  tricks  with  his  master's 
wine— if  he  is  detected,  at  unreasonable  hours,  flirting  about  the  choice 
old  port  and  madeira,  and  a  necessity  arises  for  his  summary  ejection  from 
the  wine  cellar  and  the  house,  depression  of  mind,  under  such  drcum- 
stances,  will  occasionally  ensue;  audit  is  possible  that,  like  the  celebrated 
oook,Yattel,the  butler  may  commit  suicide  by  cutting  his  throat  with  a  piece 
of  a  broken  wine-bottle :  but  we  much  question  whether,  if  these  unhappy 
accidents  were  to  be  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  they  in  reality 
are,  we  should  be  justified  in  introducing  among  our  already  too  minute 
divisions  and  subdivisions  of  mental  derangement  a  form  of  aberration 
to  be  called  the  "  Bvders  Insanity^  A  cook  bums  liis  master's  mutton 
»-4poils  his  sauce — sends  the  salmon,  turbot,  or  cutlet,  half-dressed  to 
table,  and,  in  consequence  of  gross  inattention  to  the  duties  of  the 
cuisine,  receives  a  peremptory  notice  to  quit :  should  the  unhappy  cook 
ran  himself  through  with  his  own  spit,  or  choke  himself  with  a  knuckle* 
bone,  we  doubt  whether  we  should  be  warranted  in  talking  of  a  form  of 
lunacy  to  be  denominated  the  ^^  Cook's  Insanity.''  If  we  do  bo,  we 
shall  have  in  our  psychological  nosology  the  '^KitcJien-maid's  Insanity^ 
the  ^FootmcKrCs  Insanity,''  the  "  J^wrsery-maid's  Insanity."  A  painful 
necessity  has  recently  arisen  compelling  us  to  intimate  to  our  coach- 
man the  propriety  of  his  immediately  leaving  the  premises :  the  conse- 
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quence  may  be^  that,  depressed  by  the  conscioaaneBS  of  having  lost  our 
confidence,  he  may  take  a  prolonged  cold  bath  in  the  adjoining  river 
Thames,  and  remain  sufficiently  long  xmder  the  stream  to  induce 
asphyxia.  Should  this  unhappily  be  the  effect  of  his  discharge  from 
our  service,  our  readers  must  not  be  surprised  if  in  the  next  number  of 
our  Journal  they  find  a  chapter  headed,  ^A  new  Form  qfLtmacy — iha 
CoachmoH^a  Inaamty,"* 

Proceeding  onward,  we  find  Dr.  Williams  denominating  Ervtomania 
to  be  a  '*  metaphysical  disorder,**  because  "  the  sentiments"  are  '^  affected.** 
A  ''metaphysical  disorder,**  indeed!  '' Nymphomania,  or  satyriasia^ 
arise  (he  says)  from  physical  causes;'*  but  we  ask,  is  not  this  dso  the 
case  with  regard  to  the  ''  metaphysiod  disorder,"  erotomania,  as  well  as 
tnety  other  form  of  insanity^  Dr.  Williams  suggests  for  the  cure  of 
erotomania,  "a  happy  marriage."  We  question  the  utility  of  the 
remedy.  ''  Erotomania"  and  ''  nymphomania**  are  both  described  in  the 
chapter  on  Moral  Insanity.  Does  Uie  author  eoosider  these  disorden 
as  illustrations  of  that  class  of  patients  ^  who  are  insane  in  oomdwslf  and 
not  in  ideas f*  such  being  the  definition  which  the  author  quotes  with 
approval,  of  moral  insanity.  ''  One  of  the  earliest  indications  of  in- 
sanity attacking  vnmien  is  the  ehange  of  ideas,  sentiments,  and  aeUona*** 
Is  this  not  also  the  case  with  menf  The  important  subject  oipvarpeni 
iivsanity  is  discussed  in  Hwrty-fowr  lines.  We  cannot  divine  why  the 
author  should  discuss  this  form  of  derangement  in  his  chapter  on  M<«al 
Insanity.  It  is  surely  out  of  place  therel  The  only  advice  he  ventures 
to  give  with  regard  to  the  freaim&tU  of  this  form  of  disturbed  mind, 
is,  that  ''  these  cases  ought  not  to  be  sent  to  a  mad-hovm  (elegant 
phraseology  in  a  work  purporting  to  be  a  scientific  production!)  it  being 
rare  for  puerperal  mania  to  continue  long,  especially  when  early  and 
promptly  treated ;  but  (continues  the  learned  Doctor)  if,  after  a  month, 
the  symptoms  stiU  continue,  the  pulse  being  very  quick,  diange  of 
residence  and  removal  from  home  should  not  be  generally  longer  post- 
poned." Whilst  thanking  the  author  for  these  valuable  suggestionSy 
frauglit  with  so  much  wisdom  and  sagacity,  we  may  observe  that  he 
would  have  enhanced  our  obligation  if  he  had  informed  us  where  the 
patient  should  be  removed  to  %  The  chapter  on  ''  Dementia**  is  totally 
valueless.  The  whole  subject  of  dementia  and  idiocy  ia  dismissed  in 
Iwe  pages,  and  contains  nothing  beyond  an  attempt^  and  a  very  laboured 
one  it  is,  to  define  idiocy,  fatuity,  and  dementia;  the  definitions 
of  idiocy  are  taken  from  "  Dr.  Johnson*s  Dictionary,"  ''  Blackstone's 
Oommentaries,**  and  "  Coke  upon  Lyttelton ! "  The  preliminary  observa- 
tions of  Dr.  WiUiams,  in  his  chapter  on  the  ^Qenerai  Treatment  of 
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InBanity/*  contain  a  gross  and  inexcusable  libel  upon  the  profession.   He 
says: 

"  It  forms  the  exception  for  medical  men  to  pay  any  attention  to 
mental  disease;  and  hence,  when  a  case  of  insanity  occurs  in  private 
practice,  the  individual  so  affected  is  either  sent  away  at  once  to  a  lunatic 
asylum,  or  tlie  medical  attendant,  being  himsdf  ala/ntiedy  restrains  his 
pa^Uent  by  violent  measures.  The  general  ignorance  of  diseases  of  the 
mind,  so  prevalent  throughout  the  profession,  has  frequently  led  to 
very  unjust  detentions;  and  if  any  medical  man,  so  uninformed  upon 
this  subject,  is  requested  to  visit  an  alleged  lunatic,  he  goes  prepared  to 
/wow insanity;  whereas  his  object  should  be  to  ascertain  the  exact  state 
of  the  patient's  mind,  and  to  see  whether  there  would  be  danger  to  life 
or  property  in  allowing  him  personal  freedom ;  but  the  very  fact  of  see- 
ing a  person  already  manacled  has,  alas !  been  to  many  sufficient  proof 
of  his  insanity;  and,  indeed,  as  Sir  Henry  Halford  has  said,  if  already 
confined,  his  condemnation  is  almost  certain." — p.  90. 

We  maintain  that  it  does  not  necessamly  ioWoYr,  as  Dr.  Williams  asserts, 
that,  if  a  patient  be  tiot  sent  to  an  asylum,  **  the  medical  attendant, 
being  himself  alarmed,  restrains  his  patient  by  violent  measures,'^  We 
deny  the  fact :  the  disposition  is,  we  think,  otherwise  on  the  part  of  the 
profession.  The  ultra  views  on  the  subject  of  non-restraint,  pro- 
mulgated by  a  few  over  zealous  members  of  the  profession,  have,  in 
some  cases,  unhappily,  led  to  the  sacrifice  of  valuable  lives.  Again, 
upon  what  ground  is  Dr.  Williams  justified  in  saying  that  when  ''  a 
medical  man  is  requested  to  visit  an  alleged  lunatic,  he  goes  prepared 
to  prove  insanity  1''  We  declare  this  to  be  a  scandalous  imputation  upon 
the  profession.  Our  readers  will,  no  doubt,  feel  greatly  obliged  to  Dr. 
Williams  for  informing  them,  that  "  no  medical  man  is  warranted  in 
signing  a  certificate  of  a  patient's  unsoundness  of  mind  mtltout  Juwing 
seen  sv>ch  patient,*^  If  he  were  to  do  so,  contrary  to  the  express  stipula- 
tions of  tJie  statute,  he  would  expose  himself  to  an  action  for  misde- 
meanour. Is  the  author  of  this  work  aware  of  the  fact  ?  We  should 
suppose  not,  or  he  would  not  have  offered  sucJi  advice  to  the  profession. 
After  a  fair  proportion  of  twaddle  about  not  listening  to  the  "  mere 
representations  of  friends" — that  the  "  application  of  the  family  is  no 
sufficient  warrant  for  confinement ;"  that  *'  personal  observation  alone 
can  justify  any  medical  man  in  signing  a  certificate  of  unsound  mind" — 
Dr.  Williams  makes  the  subjoined  grave  accusation  against  his  profes- 
aional  brethren: — "  The  generality  of  medical  men,  when  asked  to  see  a 
case,  go  with  the  full  intention  of  establishing  insanity,  not  to  disprove 
if'  (p.  91).  Need  we  attempt  a  refutation  of  this  calumnious  state- 
ment 1  Perhaps  Dr.  Williams  may  yet  have  the  satisfaction  of  hearing 
some  distinguished  member  of  the  bar,  or  judge  on  the  bench,  quote 
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this  very  passage  to  establish,  that  the  opinions  of  medical  men  relative 
to  the  subject  of  insanity  are  totally  worthless.  It  is  our  duty  to  dis* 
countenance  these  attempts  to  depreciate  the  value  of  medical  testimony, 
let  them  proceed  from  whatever  quarter  they  may.  It  is,  alas !  mor- 
tifying to  be  compelled  to  repel  an  arrow  aimed  at  the  members  of 
an  honourable  profession  from  the  hand  of  one  of  our  own  brethren ! 

The  passage  we  have  just  quoted  and  commented  upon,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  new  and  offensive  edition  of  Lord  Truro^s  imjustifiable  observation, 
*^  that  a  medical  man  would  give  any  opinion  in  lunacy  that  he  was  paid 
for ;"  an  imputation  which  has  been  so  severely  animadverted  upon  by 
aU  the  medical  journals.  "  Medical  men  (says  Dr.  Williams)  should 
never  enter  court  as  partisans,'*  Of  course  not;  "their  object  should 
be  to  establbh  truth  ;"  (certainly.)  "  When  examining  a  patient  take 
care  he  is  not  agitated  (sensible.)  Qain  his  confidence  (often  a  difficult 
object  to  attain)  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  he  has  not  been 
previously  excited."  The  Doctor  does  not  say  excited  by  wJuU;  whether 
by  the  disease,  his  medical  cUtendants,  or  "  unprincipled  relations."  "The 
most  monstrous  means  have  been  adopted  (continues  the  author)  to 
intimidate  weak-minded  individuals ;  and  fraud,  conspiracy,  and  intimi- 
dation must  be  met  by  perspicacious  sagacity." — Right ;  but  how  few 
(according  to  this  learned  Theban)  have  the  amount  of  "  perspicadons 
sagacity"  sufficient  to  overcome  such  a  degree  of  base  conspiracy.  Dr. 
Williams  communicates  to  the  profession  the  important  fact,  "  that  a 
person  improperly  taken  and  detained  as  a  lunatic,  may  maintain  an 
action  for  assault."  We  trust  this  announcement  will  be  consolatory 
to  those  of  our  readers  who  maybe  nervously  apprehensive  of  the  "  mad 
doctor,"  the  "  medical  certificate,"  or  of  being  kidnapped,  and  confined  by 
kind  relatives  in  an  asylum.  It  is  very  important  that  the  members  of  our 
profession  should,  with  these  pains  and  penalties  staring  them  in  the  face, 
have  a  clear  conception  of  the  kimi  o/paUerU  they  are  justified  in  depriving 
of  liberty.  Dr.  Williams,  conscious  of  the  necessity  of  enlightening  the 
profession  upon  this  point,  generously  lays  down  rules  for  our  guidance. 
We  cannot  sufficiently  express  our  gratitude  to  the  Doctor  for  his  lucid 
instructions.  He  says,  "  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  necessity 
of  placing  under  control  a  fwrious  mamac,  who  would  be  constantly 
injuring  himself  or  others."  So  far  the  advice  is  unexceptionable ;  but, 
fearful  we  might  be  led  into  error,  and  be  disposed  prematurely  to  in- 
terfere with  the  free  agency  of  the  Queen's  subjects,  the  Doctor  kindly 
develops  still  further  his  views  upon  the  point,  and  adds,  "  and  should 
he  (the  alleged  lunatic),  in  addition,  eat  his  own  excrement,  this  would 
even  render  more  surveUlance  and  cleanliness  necessary."  So  we  shoidd 
suppose.     In  the  name  of  those  associated  with  the  treatment  of  the 
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insane,  we  thank  Dr.  Williams  for  this  extremely  satis&ctory  adyiee. 
For  the  future,  writs  of  hc^beas  corpus,  and  actions  for  false  imprison- 
ment, will  only  be  referred  to  as  remnants  of  the  dark  ages.  Let  us 
clearly  comprehend,  ^'  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  necessity  of 
placing  under  control  a  furious  maniac;'^  but  if  our  friends  have  any 
qualms  of  conscience  in  so  acting,  these  will  all  disappear  if,  superadded  to 
this,  the  "  patient  should  eat  his  own  excrement."  "  How  often  (says  Dr. 
Williams)  is  a  man  sent  to  an  asylum  by  his  friends  because  he  is  eccentric 
and  irritable,*^  We  doubt  the  fact ;  nothing  is  easier  than  to  make  general 
statements  and  assertions  of  this  kind ;  but  as  two  medical  men  must 
certify  not  only  as  to  the  presence  of  insanity,  but  to  such  a  kind  and 
degree  of  insanity  as  to  justify  confinement,  we  are  disposed  to  consider 
the  occurrence  of  which  the  author  speaks,  extremdy  rare ;  in  fact,  we 
do  not  think  it  possible,  considering  the  character  of  the  members  of 
our  profession,  the  vigilance  of  the  commissioners,  and  the  amount  of 
surveillance  to  which  private  asylums  are,  in  the  present  day,  sub- 
jected. After  talking  of  an  "  eccentric**  and  "  irritable"  person  being 
sent  unjustly,  by  his  friends,  to  an  asylum,  the  author,  with  wonderful 
pathos,  exclaims,  "  how  dreadful  for  a  patient  ("  only  eccentric"  and 
"  irritable")  just  becoming  conscious,  with  reason  dawning  upon  him, 
to  find  himself  in  a  mad-house."  When  speaking  of  the  "  eccentric"  and 
""  irritable"  patient,  the  Doctor  said  nothing  of  the  loss  of  consciousness 
and  reason;  surely,  ifthese  co-existed  with  the  "eccentricity"  and  "irrita- 
bility," a  good  and  valid  reason  existed  for  placing  the  unhappy  patient  in 
a  position  most  advantageous  for  recovery;  and,  instead  of  being  appalled 
at  finding  himself  in  a  "  mad -house,"  after  his  restoration  to  conscious- 
ness and  reason,  one  would  imagine  that  he  would  be  grateful  to  those 
who,  in  the  hands  of  a  wise  Providence,  had  been  instrumental  in  re- 
storing to  him  the  healthy  exercise  of  mental  faculties. 

When  talking  of  the  effects  of  associating  with  the  insane,  the 
author  observes,  "  that  very  few  nurses  or  keepers  live  under  snoK 
exposure  many  years  UTUhout  themselves  becoming  insane/"  We 
never  knew  an  instance  corroborative  of  this  assertion.  The  state- 
ment has  no  foundation  in  fact.  If  Dr.  Williams  doubt  our  word, 
let  him  ask  those  whose  pracHcal  experience  in  the  matter  qualifies 
them  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  the  point.  "  Moral  treatment  is 
more  effective  in  the  early  weeks  (of  an  attack  of  insanity),  than  at 
any  subsequent  period."  This  is  contrary  to  the  experience  of  aU 
practical  men.  In  the  early  stages  of  derangement,  the  medical  treat- 
ment is  the  most  essential  and  important,  becaxise  the  symptoms  are 
generally  more  aciUe  in  their  character,  and  clearly  dependent  upon 
physical  iU-heaUh.    As  the  disease  advances,  and  the  bodily  symptoms 
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disappear,  moral  means  are  often  of  great  service  in  the  treatment  of 
the  insane.     Dr.  Williams  suggests  the  propriety  of  removing  "  idiotic 
or  highlj  eocentric  persons,  especially  if  noisy,  from  public  gaze,  in 
large  towns,  as  the  less  such  cases  are  exposed  the  fewer  examples  may 
reasonably  be  expected,'*  (p.  108.)     By  what  authority  and  power  we 
are  to  remove  *'  the  eccentric  persons*'  from  "  public  gase  in  large 
towns"  the  author  has  forgotten  to  inform  us.     The  lunacy  statute 
contains  no  clause  justifying  us  in  interfering  with  eccentric  persons, 
however  offensive  they  may  be  to  the  '' public  gaze,"  in  small  as  well  as 
"  large  towns."     "  Directly  a  person,  be  he  rich  or  be  he  poor,  enter- 
tains erroneous  impressions,  and  often  when  only  eccentric,  otooy  he 
is  hurried  to  an  asylum,  where  the  chances  of  his  cure  are  as  remote 
as  is  the  love  which  has,  not  unfrequently,  e^pedaUy  in  the  uppeir 
classes,  dictated  his  removal."     We  are  puzzled  which  most  to  admire 
in  the  above  paragraph — its  el^ance  of  literary  diction,  or  the  impor- 
tant truth  which  it  developes.     '^  Be  he  rich  or  poor,"  it  matters  little^ 
if  he  have  "erroneous  impressions^*  or  is  "eccentric,^  his  fiGunily,  in  the 
exuberance  of  their  affection,  ^'  hurry  him  to  an  asylum,"  where^ 
unhappily  for  the  poor  man,  his  *'  chances  of  recovery"  are  said  to  be 
"  remote."    The  *' upper  classes"  appear  specially  to  merit  our  authox^s 
animadversion,  for  upon  their  heads  he  often  opens  the  phials  of  hia 
wrath.     We  would  have  ^'  Belgravia"  beware.     We  shoidd  have  been 
thanlcful  to  Dr.  Williams  if  he  had  deigned  to  have  been  a  little  more 
explicit  on  the  subject  of  "  erroneous  impressions."    If  the  existence 
of  these  be  a  justification  for  incarceration  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  Dr. 
Williams  must  be  on  the  look  outl     So  forcibly  impressed  is  the 
author  of  the  great  truth  he  has  enunciated,  that,  in  the  very  next 
paragraph,  he  again  exclaims,  ''  the  mistake  seems  to  be,  that  a  person 
is  considered  a  fit  subject  for  a  lunatic  asylum,  merely  because  he  holds 
fictitious  or  erroneous  ideas,  and  this  applies  both  to  the  rich  and  tiie 
poor."     We  trust  Dr.  Williams  does  not  feel  unnecessarily  alarmed  for 
his  own  safety  ?    The  author  appears  to  entertun,  in  common  with 
many  ignorant  of  the  real  character  of  the  first  class  modem  asylums, 
a  horror  of  what  he,  with  great  want  of  taste,  dengnates  a  '*  mad«- 
house."    In  every  chapter  this  feeling  shows  itself.     ^  How  dreadful 
for  a  patient  to  find  himself  in  a  mad-house."    "  There  cannot  be  a 
doubt,  that    numbers,  now  the  occupants  of  lunatic  asylums,  ought 
never  to  have  been  subjected  to  such  treatment."    After  relating  a  case 
of  recovery  from  an  attack  of  delirium,  he  exclaims,  "  how  different 
might  the  result  have  been,  if  placed  (we  suppose,  the  patient)  within  a 
lunatic  asylum."     ''  In  an  incipient  case  of  mania,  it  is  far  better  to 
treat  it  at  the  patient's  own  house*"    We  would  add,  particularly  if  the 
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family  should  have  the  adyantage  of  the  author's  skill  and  experience. 
'^  It  is  considered  advisable^  that^  whenever  a  person's  means  will  at  all 
admit  of  his  being  treated  at  home,  that  this  is  always  preferable.*' 
We  might  proceed  (zd  inftnUum,  tisque  ad  na/useam,  in  quoting  analo- 
gous passages,  embodying  a  wholesale  and  indiscriminate  abase  of 
institutions  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  But  the  selections 
we  have  made  are  sufficient  to  establish  the  anirmis  as  well  as  igno- 
rance of  the  author.  The  reader  having  perused  the  previous  passages,  we 
would  suggest  that  they  should  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  follow- 
ing observations:  "  Throv/ghout  Ewrope  (says  Dr.  Williams,  p.  115), 
physicians  are  agreed,  thai  sepa/ration  amd  sedtision  are  of  the  greatest 
BENEFIT  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OP  INSANITY."  Again :  "  Eo/rly  seclusion 
is  often  of  the  greatest  service,^*  If  "  seclusion"  does  not  mean  confine- 
ment in- an  asylum,  what  idea  are  we  to  attach  to  it?  Assuredly  Dr. 
Williams  does  not  recommend  a  recourse  to  that  barbarous  mode  of 
"  seclusion,"  termed  the  ^'  cottage  system,"  of  isolating  the  insane,  which 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  so  eloquently  denounced  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  which  has  been  so  frightfully  and  disgracefully  abused  1 
If  Dr.  Williams  prefer  the  snug  cottage  in  St.  John*s-wood  to  a 
well-regulated  private  asylum  —  the  irresponsible  authority  and 
management  of  a  keeper,  and  occasional  hurried  visit  of  a  medi- 
cal man,  to  his  kind,  skilful  and  daily  surveillance— we  feel 
disposed  to  exclaim — may  Ood  protect  the  unhappy  lunatic!  If  a 
patient  be  restored  to  sound  mind  under  stich  a  system  of  isolation,  it 
will  be  in  d^lance,  and  not  in  conseqiienoe,  of  the  means  used  for  his 
restoration.  We  maintain  thai  it  is  impossible  to  carry  into  effect  awy 
CURATIVE  SYSTEM,  of  eitJier  medical  or  moral  treatment,  in  oases  qf 
acttial  insanity,  otUside  tlie  walls  of  a  lunatic  asylum.  In  lodgings,  at 
home,  or  in  cottages,  where  the  miserable  patient  must  necessarily  be  left 
the  greater  portion  of  his  time  to  the  unlimited  control  and  exclusive 
association  of  the  attendants  employed  to  watch  him,  the  mind  rarely 
rallies  from  its  disordered  condition.  The  chances  of  complete  recovery 
in  asylums  are  increased  at  least  50  per  cent.,  and  this  will  be 
obvious  when  we  consider  that  in  a  well-regulated  establishment  the 
patient  is  night  and  day  under  the  eye  of  the  vigilant,  anxious,  and 
skilful  physician;  that  the  operation  of  the  medicinal  agents  adminis- 
tered to  promote  recovery  are  carefully  watched ;  that  the  patient  has 
the  advantage  of  the  most  approved  medical  treatment,  and  is  subjected 
to  the  minimum  amount  of  restraint ;  whilst,  in  lodgings  or  in  cottages, 
the  poor  afflicted  patient  is  generally  cither  in  a  strait  waistcoat  or 
tied  down  to  his  chair,  and  is  left  day  and  night  to  the  tender  mercy  of 
perhaps  coarse  and  brutal  attendants.     The  medical  man  visits  his 
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patient  perhaps  once  or  twice  a  week, — it  may  be  every  day; — but 
we  ask  those  acquainted  with  the  treatment  of  the  affections  of  the 
mind,  whether,  under  such  a  system  of  treatment,  the  probabilities  of 
recovery  are  not  very  remote,  if  not  entirely  hopeless?  We  have  seen 
patients  subjected  for  inonUa  and  years  to  this  species  of  isolation  of 
which  Dr.  Williams  speaks,  without  making  the  slightest  approach  to- 
wards restoration  to  health ;  and  yet  these  same  patients  have,  after  a  few 
months*  residence  in  a  well-organized  private  asylum,  been  entirely  cured. 
"An  asylum,"  says  this  eminent  psychologist,  "  is  at  present  (what  they 
will  become,  should  Dr.  Williams  have  one  of  his  otvn,  remains  to  be 
seen)  a  necessary  euiL^^  What  says  the  insignificant  and  obscure 
EsQUiBOL.  '*  An  asylum,"  says  M.  Esquirol,  is  "  an  instbument  of 
CURE,  and,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  physician,  the  host  powerful 

THERAPEXJTIC  AQEKT  AOAIKST  MENTAL  MALADIES."     "  A  neCCSSary  CVil," 

indeed  1  JEaUng  and  drinking  are  necessary  evils;  sleeping  may  be  viewed 
in  the  same  light.  It  is  a  "  necessary  evil"  that  we  should  be  obliged 
to  build  houses,  wear  clothes,  marry  and  have  children,  and  even  print 
books.  If  our  first  parents  had  not  transgressed,  and  eat  of  the  fruit 
"  of  that  forbidden  tree,"  and  thus 

"  Bronght  death  into  the  world,  and  all  oar  woe/' 
these  things  would  have  been  quite  superfluous.  It  is  the  disease  vfhicli 
is  the  "  evil;'**  the  means  used  for  its  cwre  certainly  cannot  be  so  desig- 
nated without  a  gross  misuse  and  perversion  of  the  Queen*s  English. 
"  As  there  TMist  be  hinaiic  asylums**  says  the  author,  " and  as  (mark 
the  acute  logician  1)  tlie  majority  of  than  are  unforturwidy  densely 
thronged,  (why  so?)  tJie  importance  of  classification  cannot  be  over- 
estimated,''' (p.  119.)  Can  our  readers  trace  any  connexion — necessary 
connexion — ^between  the  fact  referred  to  in  the  first  and  the  assertion 
contained  in  the  UUter  part  of  this  sentence  ?  We  might  as  well  say, 
as  there  must  be  horticultural  gardens  at  Chiswick  every  year,  and  as 
the  next  fete  is  likely  to  be  "densely  thronged,"  the  importance 
of  umbrellas  cannot  be  over-estimated!  We  pray  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  another  lucid  passage.  "  A  man  who  has  once  been 
the  occupant  of  a  mad-house  seldom  regains  his  social  position,  and 
(mark  the  corollary!)  therefwre  it  is  so  essential  to  remove  all  predis- 
posing causes;  and  first  as  to  intermarriage."*  The  first  assertion  in  this 

*  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  sad  and  discouraging  reflection,  considering  the  amount  of 
insanity,  and  the  number  of  the  patients  under  treatment,  and  dischai^ed  as  "  cured," 
from  both  public  and  private  asyiumsy  if  there  were  the  slightest  pretence  for  Dr.  AVil* 
liams'  bold  assertion.  We  unhesitatingly  deny  the  fact.  AYo  have  before  us  the  report 
of  the  "  Massachiuetts  State  Lunatic  Asylum**  and  in  it  we  And  Dr.  Chandler,  the 
physician,  making  the  following  remarks :  "  I  have  known  a  few  individuals  who  were 
brought  licrc  insaue,  and  who  recovered  to  become  better  citizens  than  they  were  before. 
Their  miuds  and  feelings  acquired  strength  and  soundness  by  the  disease,  and  bv  under- 
going the  process  of  cure,  aa  some  musical  instruments  are  said  to  be  improved  by  being 
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paragraph  contains  a  positiye  error.  Hundreds  and  thousands  who  hare 
been  confined,  and  justly,  properly,  and  kindly  confined,  in  asylums,  and 
that  too  for  a  considerable  period,  have  regained  their  "  social  position." 
Need  we,  in  confirmation  of  our  opinion,  appeal  to  the  experience  of 
men  of  great  and  established  eminence  1  The  fact  is  undeniable,  indis- 
putable— and  it  appears  extraordinary  how  any  man  in  his  senses  could 
doubt  it.  As  a  specimen  of  the  author's  brilliant  literary  attainments — 
of  the  classic  dignity  of  his  style — of  the  purity  of  his  diction — the 
vividness  of  his  fancy — ^we  quote  the  subjoined  passages  in  full.  Shade 
of  Burke,  Addison,  and  Johnson,  defend  us ! 

"  I  am  aware  (important  admission)  it  is  said  mental  disease  is  cam- 
plicated — it  is  so  (nervous  language) ;  but  there  is  no  very  great 
difficulty  in  estimating  the  amount  of  benefit  resulting  from  any 
established  rules  of  treatment  which  have  generally  hitherto  been 
adopted.  (We  should  imagine  there  was,  after  reading  this  work.) 
Disease  of  the  mind  is  complicated,  and  the  pei'smis  who  have  spedcMy 
wiideriaken  to  cure  tJuU  disease  Ikave,  at  present,  irulividvxiUy  dwie  very 
little  in  the  way  oj' suggesting  ettJier  therapeutical ,  tnoraly  or  general  means 
for  alleviating  or  curing  such  an  afflictive  disorder,  and  this  too  with 
ample  means  of  investigation  before  tltern;  the  desire  lias  always  been 
to  keej)  the  syst^n  or  plan  of  treatment  dose.  Even  to  this  day  tlteir 
practice  is  of  en  secret-^empirical.^* 

What  consummate  ignorance  and  impertinence  !  We  will,  upon  this 
occasion  leave  the  Doctor  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  English  Psycholo- 
gists, who  may,  and  perhaps  justly,  flatter  themselves  tliat  they  have 
done  soTnetlung  towards  the  advancement  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
pathology  of  insanity,  and  who  certainly  are  not  open  to  the  grave 
imputation  of  either  a  "  close"  or  "  empirical"  "  plan  of  treatment" 

"Those  errors  of  society  which  every  person  must  necessarily  mix  with 
should  be  judiciously  exposed,  their  evils  shown  ;  for  if  the  mariner  is 
previously  made  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  hidden  rock,  that  is 
generally  sufficient  to  prevent  him  from  foundering  upon  it  (not  invar- 
riably  so)  ;  at  the  same  time  tliere  are  evil  and  wicked  machinations  and 
designs,  which,  as  they  but  seldom  expose  theinsdves  to  pidjlic  gaze,  and 
though  miserably  enslaving  those  still  more  miserable  persons  who  are 
enslaved  by  them,  are  yet  happily  confined  to  the  few,  and  those  fre- 
quently only  the  ofiscum  of  society — therefore  it  is  unwise,  it  is  preju- 
dicial to  the  best  interests  of  individuals  and  of  the  public  in  general, 
to  expose  and  propagate,  even  in  the  way  of  caution,  the  more  refined 

broken  and  repaired  again.*'  Snch  is  the  experience  of  all  engaged  in  ilic  treatment  of 
the  insane.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  some  instaaces  the  jndgment  appears  more  vigorous, 
the  affections  more  evenly  halanced,  the  volition  stronger  after  recovery  than  before  the 
development  of  insanity.  We  rea^y  admit  that  the  mind  cannot  be  subjected  to  fre- 
quent attacks  of  disorder  without  having  its  faculties  impaired ;  but  the  assertion  of  the 
author  that  a  man  once  having  been  confined  in  an  asylum,  "  seldom  regains  his  social 
position/'  is  a  perfectly  graluitovt,  and  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  experience  of  those 
whose  practical  opportunities  for  observation  entitle  them  to  form  a  sound  and  safe 
•pinion  upon  the  subject. 
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systems  of  vice,  the  more  intensely  devilish  seductions  of  iniquity,  and 
the  more  so,  as  no  person  ever  can  reach  this  climax  (what  climax  ?)  at 
once  ;  as  there  are  numerous  paths  of  virtue,  so  there  are  yet  more 
numerous  roads  to  vice,  and  few  (few  paths  or  persona  ?)  are  so  created 
as  to  become  proficients  at  once ;  and  therefore  it  is  when  sin  is  hurling 
down  a  young  man  headlong,  (into  an  asylum  1)  that  the  beacons  should 
be  brought  (after  he  is  down,  or  whilst  being  hurled  ?)  prominently 
before  him  to  warn  him  of  his  danger." 

After  the  reader  has  rallied  from  the  overpowering  effects  of  the 
glowing  and  impassioned  eloquence  of  the  above  extract,  let  him  ask 
himself  what  is  meant  by  "  Tliose  errors  of  society  which  every  person 
must  necessarily  mix  toith,*'and  which  the  author  conceives  should  be  "ju- 
diciously exposed  ;"  to  what  does  Dr.  Williams  refer  when  he  speaks  of 
the  "  eiil  and  wicked  niaMiiations  and  designs,  which,  as  they  seldom 
expose  tlvemsdves  (we  presume  the  fear  of  the  police  would  deter  them 
from  doing  so)  to  public  gaze,  Sfc.  T'  We  should  imagine  that  "  evil 
and  wicked  machinations  and  designs"  would  find  some  difficulty  in 
"  exposing  themselves  to  i)ublic  gaze,"  therefore  we  ask,  is  not  the 
worthy  Doctor  rather  severe  in  his  animadversions  ?  We  will  not  ven- 
ture to  make  any  further  analysis  of  this  psychological  paragraph.  It  is 
certainly  a  fine  82)ecimen  of  pure  and  classic  English  composition.  Tlie 
only  doubt  we  entertain  is,  whether  it  is  not  borrowed  from  the 
Spectator. 

We  had  marked  several  other  passages,  equally  sublime,  for  quota- 
tion, but  we  have  already  exceeded  our  limits.  We  shall  content  our- 
selves  with  one  more  extract.  Dr.  Williams  observes,  in  a  paragraph 
which  has  no  reference  to  the  one  immediately  preceding,  "  ligJU  is 
tlie  oidy  effect  the  moon  has  upon  lunatics  :  they  cannot  sleq),  tlie  moon 
is  at  tlvefulir  If  the  author  had  sufficient  knowledge  of  literary  com- 
position to  explain  in  unadorned  English  the  notion  he  wished  to  con- 
vey, he  could  easily  have  developed  the  idea  struggling, 

"  Like  the  pale  moon's  misty  light,'' 
for  existence,  in  the  sentence  just  referred  to.  It  is  not  difficult 
(obscure  as  the  passage  is)  to  divine  Dr.  Williams'  meaning.  He 
denies  that  the  lunar  rays  have,  as  many  suppose,  a  specijic  iitfluence 
vpan  the  insane;  whatever  the  effects  may  be,  they  are  entirely  owing  to 
the  action  of  light,  which  interferes  with  the  sleep  of  the  insane,  parti- 
cularly  when  the  light  is  intense,  as  it  is  when  the  moon  is  at  the  fulL 
We  merely  record  the  views  of  the  author,  without  giving  any  opinioa 
of  our  own  upon  the  point.  It  has  given  us  much  pain  to  be  obliged, 
in  duty  to  our  numerous  readers,  to  speak  in  such  disparaging  terms 
of  Dr.  Williams'  work.  The  author  requires  to  be  taught  the  neces- 
sary lesson,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  men  to  learn  before  they  attempt  to 

teach,  and  that  without  long  experience  and  great  sagacity  no  man  can 

u  2 
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by  a  hop,  skip,  and  a  jump,  place  himself  in  the  professor's  chair.     In 

a  medical  point  of  view,  the  essay  is  of  no  value ;  as  a  piece  of  literary 

composition,  it  is,  we  regret  to  say,  contemptible.     The  author  appears 

to  have  sat  down  to  writ«  his  book  without  an  idea  of  his  subject, 

(beyond  what  he  has  found  in  the  text  books),  or  of  the  arrangement 

necessary  for  its  lucid  exposition.     On  several  occasions,  his  fancy  has 

taken  an  elevated  flight;  and  in  more  than  one  ambitious  attempt  at 

finje  vyriting,  he  has  lost  himself  among  a  number  of  extravagantly 

hyperbolic  expressions,  reminding  us  of  the  passage  descriptive  of  the 

"fix"  into  which  a  poor  poet  had  placed  himself  in  his  vain  effort  to 

convey  to  his  readers  his  exalted  conception  of  the  sublimity  of  an 

American  forest : — 

"  When  I  hear  the  gentle  breeze, 
K  blowin'  in  among  the  trees, 
I  can't  my  thoughts  in  words  express. 
But  they  are  mighty  strong, — nevertheless." 


MAGIC,  WITCHCRAFT,  AND  ANIMAL  MAGNETISM.* 

The  Reverei^d  Sydney  Smith,  in  his  Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy, 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  profoundly  observed,  that  "  errors 
to  be  dangerous  must  have  a  great  deal  of  truth  mingled  with  them ;  it  is 
from  this  alliance,*'  ho  adds,  "  that  they  ever  obtain  an  extensive  circula- 
tion; from  pure  extravagance^  and  gentdne,  unmingled  falsehood,  the 
world  never  has,  and  never  can,  sustain  any  mifichie£"t 

So  correct  is  this  observation,  that  we  feel  assured  that  no  &ith, 
however  extravagant,  ever  took  a  strong  hold  upon  the  public  nund 
without  being  in  some  measure  founded  upon  truth.  It  may  be  diffi- 
cult  to  separate  the  grain  from  the  chaff — the  pure  ore  from  the  sullying 
dross;  it  may  require  great  critical  acumen  to  discover  the  exact  point 
at  which  the  wave  of  truth  blends  itself  almoBt  imperceptibly  with  the 
stream  of  human  imagination,  as  it  runs  rapidly  into  exaggeration  and 
fiction;  but  that  such  a  line  of  demarcation  may  be  drawn  there  can  be 

*  An  History  of  Magic,  'Witchcraft,  and  Animal  Magnetism.  By  J.  C.  ColqnhoQn, 
Esq.     2  vols.     London :  Longman,  1852. 

Isis  Kevalata ;  An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin,  Progress,  and  Present  State  of  Animal 
Mugnetism.  By  J.  C.  Colquboun,  Esq.  2  vols.  Edinborgh :  Haclachlan  and  Stewart, 
1836. 

Letters  on  Animal  Magnetism.  By  William  Gregory,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
XJiiiTersity  of  Edinburgh. 

Observations  on  J.  C.  Colquhonn*s  History  of  Magic,  Witchcraft,  and  Animal  Mag- 
netism.    By  James  Braid,  M.R.C.S.E.     London :  Churchill,  1852. 

t  Elementary  Skctclics  of  Moi-al  Philosophy.  Delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  ia 
years  1804, 1805, 1806.  By  Sidney  Smith,  M.A.  London  :  Longman,  1850.— p.  6. 
So  also  St.  Croix  observes :  "  It  is  with  difficulty  we  can  imagine  anything  full  of  im- 
probability—a fact  of  this  nature  is  rarely  forged. "^JSrawr/i  Critique  M  HutorienM 
d'Jlejrandre,    Paris :  1804.— p.  9. 
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no  doubt.  Under  this  view,  the  history  of  every  superstition  is  in 
itself  an  important  chapter  in  the  history  of  man.  Astrology,  Magic, 
Sorcery,  Witchcraft, — ^the  very  names  of  these  exploded  pseudo- sciences, 
as  they  are  called,  may  now  excite  the  risible  faculties  of  the  modern  phi- 
losopher. He  fears  not  the  approach  of  Comets,  or  the  wild  glare  of 
the  "  Northern  Lights;"  the  "  silent  beauty  of  the  starry  heavens"  no 
longer  excites  in  his  mind  any  apprehension,  or  feeling  that  he  is  him- 
self a  ^iicrocosm  connected  with  the  changes  and  sympathies  of  the 
surrounding  universe.  He  knows  full  well  that  the  Egyptian  and  Greek 
temples  have  been  overthrown — the  Delphic  and  Cumsean  oracles 
silenced — ^the  Sybilline  leaves  scattered  to  tlie  winds,  and  that  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries  have  themselves  become  a  myth;  but  in  the  midst 
of  all  his  scepticism,  he  cannot  look  through  the  vista  of  the  past — he 
cannot  open  the  pages  of  history,  whether  sacred  or  profane,  without,  if 
he  have  any  element  of  faith  within  him  at  all,  believing  that  such  things 
did  once  exist;  that  they  were  not  merely  idle  shadows  flitting  across 
and  obscuring  the  human  mind,  but  that  they  were  circumstantial  and 
stern  realities,  which  affected  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  moral  conduct 
and  civil  rcsponsibilitiea,  and  all  that  could  possibly  appertain  to  the 
happiness  of  man.  True  it  may  be  that  man  is  naturally  a  credulous 
animal.  The  very  consciousness  of  his  restricted  and  finite  capacities 
seems  to  suggest  within  himself  a  desire  to  go  beyond  the  apparently 
prescribed  boundaries  of  human  knowledge.  He  is  not  satisfied  with 
analyzing  the  air  he  breathes,  the  earth  upon  which  he  treads,  the  light 
of  heaven ;  he  is  not  contented  with  observing  the  universal  and  un- 
deviating  relation  which  exists  between  cause  and  effect,  but  must  have 
recourse  to  some  clumsy  and  hazardous  hypothesis  to  link,  according  to 
his  narrow  notions,  the  antecedent  and  consequence  mechanically 
together.  Nay,  the  very  consciousness  of  his  own  existence — ^the 
Cartesian  principle — the  **  Cogiio  ergo  8um''* — to  his  apprehension  is 
an  insufficient  evidence  that  he  really  lives,  and  moves,  and  has  his 
being.  He  would  fain  anatomize  his  mind,  as  well  as  his  body;  and 
because  he  cannot  succeed  in  discovering  how  the  two  are  connected 
together,  he  turns  round  upon  himself,  puts  a  bold  face  upon  the  mys- 
tery, and  denies  altogether  the  existence  of  his  spiritual  nature.  Thus 
does  our  frail  modern  philosopher  ever  lean  upon  the  weakness  which 
betrays  him:  seeking  to  learn  more  than  has  been  vouch* afed  for  him 
to  understand,  and  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  very  feeble  and 
flickermg  lamp  of  physical  science,  he  goes  about  constantly  groping 

♦  "  Who  am  J/*"  says  Thomas  Carlylc ;  "  "What  is  this  me  ?  A  voice,  a  motion,  an 
appearance  Some  embodied  Tismilised  idea  in  the  eternal  mind?  '  (k^gito  ergo  sum?' 
Alas !  poor  cogitator !  this  takes  as  but  little  way.  Sure  enough  I  am,  and  lately  wu 
not.  But  whence  ?  How  ?  AVhcreto  ?" — Sartor  retariM,  2nd  ed.  London :  1841. 
—p.  01. 
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in  the  dark,  and,  like  Fanstus,  under  the  guidance  of  Mephistopbelei^ 
in  the  ''  Brocken/'  is  liable  to  be  misled  by  every  igmafa^Ji/ua  that  flits 
aoross  his  path. 

But,  after  all,  is  there  no  fixed  and  abiding  reality  in  nature  I — 
nothing  for  the  good  of  man,  as  Wordsworth  finely  observes,  "  more 
solid  than  the  gilded  clouds  of  heaven  f  *  Is  there  no  Positivism  in 
Philosophy  ?  Assuredly  there  is  !  Truths  older  than  the  mountains 
are  still  extant,  which  have  survived  the  marble  ruins  of  the  temples 
wherein  they  were  enshrined.  But  to  read  these  rightly  we  must 
divest  ourselves  of  educational  prejudices ;  we  must  apprehend  no  war, 
but  advocate  an  universal  toleration  of  opinion ;  so  that  we  may  come 
to  the  task  with  a  thorough  and  conscious  feeling  of  mental  independ- 
ence. The  fetters  that  would  enthral  the  mind  are  infinitely  worse  than 
those  which  may  inflict  restraint  upon  the  body. 

*^  The  cause''  of  Animal  Magnetism,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  has  been 
80  long  before  the  public, — its  pretensions  have  been  so  frequently  dis- 
cussed, and  the  phenomena  which  are  said  to  be  developed  by  its  mystic 
agency,  are  so  well  known,  that  we  need  not  recapitulate  them.  But 
this  much  we  think  certain :  the  physiological  and  psychological 
mysteries  of  our  nature,  the  connexion  which  exists  between  life  and 
mind,  soul  and  body,  is  as  little  understood  now  as  in  the  days  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle.  "Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther;*'  but  who  is 
to  delineate  the  exact  boundary  of  knowledge  attainable  by  the  progress 
of  science?  The  most  exquisite  dissections  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system  must  ever  fail  to  enlighten  us,  because  the  most  minute  anatomy, 
even  in  all  its  microscopical  relations,  can  never  determine  the  function 
of  any  organ.  An  elucidation  of  its  structural  adaptation  to  a  given 
purpose  is  all  we  can  arrive  at ;  but  man,  viewed  synthetically,  unable 
to  comprehend  himself,  is  nevertheless  a  being  partly  material  and 
partly  immaterial — ^having  a  corporeal  and  a  spiritual  nature;  and  here 
the  observation  of  Coleridge  appears  to  be  peculiarly  apposite:  "All  the 
organs  of  sense  are  framed  for  a  corresponding  world  of  sense;  and  we 
have  it,  all  the  organs  of  spirit  are  framed  for  a  corresponding  world  of 
spirit,  though  the  latter  are  not  developed  in  all  alike."t 

The  "  Isis  Revelata,"  the  "  History  of  Magic,  Witchcraft,  and  Animal 
Magnetism,  by  Dr.  Colquhoun  ;" — "  Letters  on  Animal  Magnetism,  by 
Professor  William  Gregory ;"  Beichenbach's  "  Physico-Psychological,  on 
the  dynamics  of  Magnetism,  Electricity,  Light,  Heat,  Crystalization,  and 
Chemism,**  by  Dr.  Ashbumer ;  Dr.  Braid's  work  in  answer  to  Mr.  Col- 

•  Excursion; — ^Despondency  Correctc*!.    Ed.    Longman,  1832. — vol.  ir. 
t  Biograpbia  Litcraria.    A  Biographical  Sketch  of  my  life  and  Opinions.    By  S.  T. 
Ck)leridgc :  1819.— p.  27. 
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quhouQ  on  '^  Magic,  Witchcraft,  Aiiimal  Magnetism,  HTpnotism,  and  Eleo- 
tro-Biology  ;*' — these,  and  numerous  other  works  on  the  same  subjects, 
in  German,  French,  and  English,  lie,  as  we  have  stated,  before  us ;  but  we 
are  disposed  to  give  Mr.  Colquhoun's  researches  the  priority  of  consi- 
deration on  the  present  occasion,  because  he  was,  clearly,  the  first 
LUteraieiLr  who  called  the  attention  of  men  of  science  in  this  country, 
to  the  report  made  by  a  committee  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Medicine 
at  Paris  favourable  to  animal  magnetism,  in  1831 ;  few  copies  of  which 
were  then  in  circulation;  and  because  a  few  years  afterwards,  in  1836, 
when  he  published  the  '^  Isis  Kevelata,*'  he  advocated  with  all  the  eru- 
dition he  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  the  cause  he  had  espoused  with  a 
degree  of  modesty  and  a  tone  of  fervid  and  persuasive  eloquence  ever 
becoming  a  man,  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  philosopher  and  a  gentle- 
man. These  two  characters,  be  it  observed,  are  not  always  combined. 
There  is,  indeed,  an  outcry  abroad,  a  popular  fallacy  than  which  none 
can  be  more  pernicious,  that  all  men  of  science  who  have  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  make  great  discoveries,  have  invariably  been  subjected 
to  ill-treatment,  made  subjects  of  ridicule  and  persecution,  and  doomed 
to  undergo  a  species  of  slow  martyrdom.  Nothing  is  more  untrue  I 
There  can  be  no  analogy  whatever  fairly  drawn  between  the  inquisitorial 
age  in  which  Galileo  lived,  and  any  succeeding  age  in  the  history  of 
European  philosophy ;  and  if  we  only  read  fairly  and  dispassionately 
the  lives  of  Harvey,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  Jenner,  we  shall  perceive 
that  these  illustrious  men,  so  far  from  being  martyrs,  lived  to  see 
their  own  glorious  achievements  in  science  fully  recognised  and  esta- 
blished, and  secured  all  the  highest  honours  which  the  sovereign,  the 
state,  and  the  xmiversities  could  confer  upon  them.*     It  is,  however, 

*  Wc have  often  Tiondercd  that  this  cant,  founded obviooslj  upon  the  grossest  distor- 
tion of  facts,  should  not  have  been  long  ago  peremptorily  refuted.  The  persecutions 
couducted  against  men  like  Galileo  by  these  iniquitous  tribunals,  characterise  the  bar* 
borism  of  an  age  which  has  long  since  past  away.  The  war  was  not  so  much  against 
science  as  against  the  chance  of  discoveries  being  made  which  might  shake  the  pillars  of 
those  gloomy  abodes  of  darkness  to  their  foundation.  Then  what  do  we  find  when  we  look 
into  the  lives  of  Harvey,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Jenner  ?  The  anatomical  evidence  connected 
with  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  structure  of  the  heart,  the  course  of  the  arteries  and 
the  veins,  the  valvular  structure  of  the  veins — nay,  the  movement  of  the  blood,  and  even  the 
double — the  pulmonic  and  systemic — circulation,  had  been  discovered  before  the  time  of 
Harvey,  and  when  he  accomplished  his  admirable  "  ExercUaiio  de  Moiio,  Cordis  et  Sanguis 
nis"  and  by  concentrating  the  whole  evidence  inductively,  irresistibly  established  the  truth 
of  what  others  had  already  surmised  and  believed  certain  objections  and  physiological  diffi- 
culties*-such  as  the  inadioquacy  of  the  power  of  the  heart  to  propel  the  blood  directly 
from  the  arteries  into  the  veins,  and  the  nature  of  the  capillary  circulation — Harvey 
turned  round  upon  his  antagonists  in  a  very  intolerant  and  abusive  spirit,  heaping  upon 
them  the  most  abusive  epithets.  But  what  followed ;  the  sole  merit  of  the  discovery 
was  awarded  to  him  in  hia  life  time ;  he  was  made  physician  to  the  king,  and  eiyoycd  the 
highest  honours  to  which  a  professional  man  could  attain.  Then  again  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ion— what  cause  for  lamentation  have  we  here  ?    True,  Hnygheus  disputed  many  of 
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now  a  days  the  fadhion  with  every  empiric  who  boasts  of  having  dis- 
covered some  great  secret  which  he  professes  will  benefit  mankind, 
and  which  at  the  same  time  puts  money  in  his  own  pocket,  to  exclaim 
*'  Galileo  was  persecuted  ;  so  am  I !  Look  at  the  histories  of  Harvey, 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  Jenner ;  how  were  their  discoveries  treated,  and 
how  are  mine  ?"  Will  it  be  believed  that  the  stupid  public  actually 
hesitated  before  it  would  consent  to  swallow,  when  first  discovered,  such 
valuable  remedies  as  Peruvian  bark,  antimony,  arsenic,  cantharides,  and 
prussic  acid  1  We  lament  that  this  kind  of  jargon  ever  should  be 
tolerated.  It  is  the  language  only  of  men  who  are  writhing  under  dis- 
appointment. We  insist  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  conscientious  man, 
before  embracing  any  new  doctrine,  to  examine  into  it  thoroughly. 
He  is  bound  to  sift  every  particle  of  evidence  that  can  be  adduced  for 
and  against  it,  before  he  comes  to  any  conclusion.  Hasty  inferences 
are  never  sound.  The  world  is  never  wrong  in  its  ultimate  judgment : 
and  we  often  feel  surprised  that  men  of  science  should  so  constantly 
betray  an  irritability  of  temper  unbecoming  the  real  interests  and  dig- 
nity of  philosophy,  simply  because  their  discoveries — their  theories — 
their  peculiar  views,  sometimes  upon  subjects  which  arc  in  their  own 
nature  peculiarly  abstruse,  are  not  at  once  accepted  by  men  of  their  own 
intellectual  status ;  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  hastiness  and 
intolerance  too  frequently  betrays  the  latent  existence  in  their  breast 
of  that  very  spirit  of  persecution  from  which  they  claim  protection. 
It  is  well  for  the  real  interests  of  truth,  that  philosophers  should  see 
the  same  facts  from  difierent  points;  and  that  they  shoald,  taking  dif- 
ferent patlis,  arrive  at  different  conclusions.  We  may  rest  assured  that 
this  very  confiict  of  opinion  stimulates  and  energizes  the  reasoning 
faculties ;  tends  to  clear  away  prejudices  that  would  otherwise  obscure 
the  understanding,  and  is  as  essential  to  the  healthful  activity  of  the 
human  mind,  as  the  agitation  of  the  waves  of  the  sea  is  to  preserve  the 
purity  of  its  waters. 

The  truth  is,  the  world  is  far  more  given  to  credulity  than  to 
scepticism.  "Man  is  credulous  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,**  and 
there  never  yet  was  any  hy|>othesis  ever  hazarded,  however  extravagant, 

his  theorems,  but  ho  li?ed  also  to  tec  his  discoveries  admitted  into  all  our  schools  of 

Ehilosophy — was  recoguised  as  the  greatest  philosopher  of  the  age,  and  received  all  the 
ouours  which  the  existing  universities  and  the  Royal  Societv  conld  confer  upon  him. 
Finally  comes  the  case  of  Jenner.  His  discovery  was  doubted — ^rery  properly  so— the 
ottM  probandi  lay  with  him ;  and  when  this  he  established — then  his  discovery  too  wa» 
recoguised,  and  he,  too,  lived  to  enjoy  not  only  the  honour  awarded  to  him,  but  the  ad- 
Tautagcs  of  a  large  paiiiamcutary  grant.  The  world,  we  repeat,  is  more  inclined  to  be 
over  credulous  than  over  sceptical,  and  we  never  could  understand  why  sensible  persona 
shoald  be  accused  of  being  incredulous  because  they  hesitate  before  they  swallow  every 
Bew-fangled  medicament  which  ingenuity  may  suggest. 
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and  nvJUum  est  tarn  (ihsurdum  quod  dictum  no7i  credaJt  allquis  ph'dc' 
sojplwjniin,  that  has  not  speedily  found  a  host  of  specious  advocates  sud- 
denly start  up  in  its  defence.  Nay,  men  of  profound  learning  and  of  the 
highest  sagacity  have  too  often  allowed  themselves  to  be  drawn  into 
the  vortex,  and  carried  away  by  the  stream  of  popular  enthusiasm. 
The  professors  of  animal  magnetism  have,  we  conceive,  nothing  to  com- 
plain of;  they  must  expect  that  scientific  and  literary  men  will  receive 
the  extraordinary  statements  they  submit  to  them  with  hesitation  and 
caution.  What  said  Treviranus,  the  famous  botanist,  to  Coleridge  1  **I 
have  seen  what  I  am  certain  I  would  not  have  believed  on  your  telling; 
and  in  all  reason,  therefore,  I  can  neither  expect  nor  wish  that  you  should 
believe  on  mine."*  Seeing,  then,  that  many  of  the  higher  phenomena 
of  animal  magnetism  (as  they  are  called)  come  before  us  primd  facie 
with  an  aspect  of  improbability,  how  impolitic  it  is  in  the  believers  of 
animal  magnetism  who  seek  to  make  converts,  to  set  out  with  blazon- 
ing before  the  public  facts  which,  if  true,  appear  to  be  contrary  to  the 
experience  of  mankind  and  the  dicta  of  common  sense.  Who  can  be- 
lieve that  a  lady  sending  a  lock  of  her  hair  from  London  to  a  magnetizer 
in  Berlin  will  thereby  put  herself  en  rapport  with  him,  and  enable  him 
to  magnetize  her  at  this  distance — nay,  to  prescribe  successfully  for  any 
complaint  with  which  slie  may  be  affected  1  Who  can  believe  a  story 
we  met  with  in  the  "  Zoist,"  that  a  magnetizer,  by  breathing  into  a 
pair  of  gloves,  and  thinking  at  the  same  time  of  some  particular  subject, 
may  communicate  a  dream  to  the  person,  when  asleep,  to  whom  the 
gloves  belonged  1  We  repeat,  that  it  is  unwise  in  men  who  invite  us 
to  believe  in  their  doctrine  to  set  out  with  facts  which,  as  Treviranus 
implies,  must  appear  so  palpably  impossible;  for,  as  Locke  truly  ob- 
served, *^  There  are  so  many  things  to  be  known,  and  our  time  on  earth 
is  so  short,  that  we  must  at  once  reject  all  useless  investigations.'*  But 
what  investigations  are  useless )  or  what  learning  ?  Upon  the  subject 
of  animal  magnetism,  we  have  before  us  such  a  mass  of  contradictory 
evidence — ^so  many  conflicting  opinions — such  a  tangled  and  compli- 
cated web,  that  we  are  not  disposed  to  pronounce  judgment;  at  all 
events,  to  borrow  the  language  of  our  law  courts,  "  without  appeal." 
The  facts  adduced,  however,  by  Mr.  Colquhoun,  showing  the  analogy, 
indeed,  close  similarity,  between  the  effects  which  were  produced  in  past 
ages  by  magic  and  witchcraft,  and  those  which  are  now  produced  by 
animal  magnetism,  are  exceedingly  curious.  We  must,  however,  adhere 
to  facts  alone — res  rum  verba.  The  theories  suggested  in  explanation 
of  them  are  another  matter,  and  come  clearly  within  another  range  of 
science.     The  physiological  and  psycliological  effects  produced  by  the 

♦  Coleridge's  Table  TaUc—Vol.  i.  p.  107.     I»i3  RcvclaU.— Vol.  i.  p.  70. 
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Egyptian  magi   and   Greek  priests   on  their  willing  and  crednloni 
▼otaries,  have  been  circumstantially  described  by  historians,  who  could 
have  had  no  conceivable  or  possible  motive  to  distort  or  misrepresent 
&cts  which  were  of  every-day  occurrence,  and  patent  to  the  observation 
of  the  multitude.     We  have  only  to  refer  to  the  records  of  Biblical 
history  to  convince   ourselves  that  the  magicians  were  held  in  the 
highest  estimation  ;  that  they  were  consulted  in  all  cases  of  emergency 
by  the  most  exalted,  learned,  and  highly-gifted — ^we  might  almost  say, 
heaven-inspired — ^men  of  the  age ;  and  that  these  '^  wise  men,"  as  they 
were  called,  possessed  the  art  of  performing  many  apparent  miracles. 
Their  first  appearance,  as  recorded  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  was  on  the 
occasion  of  Pharaoh's  two  dreams  of  the  seven  years  of  plenty  and 
seven  years  of  famine.     We  read  (Genesis  xli.  7,  8),  "  And  Pharaoh 
awoke,  and  behold  it  was  a  dream.     And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  morn- 
ing that  his  spirit  was  troubled,  and  he  sent  and  called  for  all  the 
magicians  of  Egypt  and  all  the  wise  men."     Their  second  appearance 
was  on  the  memorable  occasion  when  Moses  and  Aaron,  armed  witdi 
miraculous  power,  cast  the  rod  before  Pharaoh,  which  became  a  serpent. 
''  Then  Pharaoh  also  called  the  wise  men  and  the  sorcerers ;  now  the 
magicians  of  Egypt  they  also  did  in  like  manner  with  their  enchant- 
ments," (Exodus  vii.   11.)     Their  power  of  enchantment,  divination^ 
and  interpreting  dreams,  is  frequently  attested.     Twice  did  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, King  of  Babylon,  *'  command  the  magicians  and  the  sorcerers 
and  the  Chaldeans  for  to  show  the  King  his  dreams;"  and  because 
Daniel  interpreted  his  dream,  "  the  King  made  Daniel  a  great  man,** 
and  the  "  chief  of  the  governors  over  all  the  wise  men  of  Babylon," 
(Daniel  ii.  2 — 49.)     The  art  of  divination  may  be  traced  to  the  same 
early  period,  for  in  the  history  of  Joseph,  in  the  Bible,  we  read  that 
after  Joseph  had  entertained  his  brethren,  who  '^  rewarded  evil  for 
good,"  he  sent  his  steward  after  them  to  bring  back  his  silver  cup,  de- 
siring him  to  accost  them  in  these  remarkable  words :  '*  Is  not  this  it  in 
which  my  lord  drinketh,  and  whereby  he  divinethl"   (Genesis  xliv.  5.) 
From  this  story,  "  it  plainly  appears,"  as  Godwin  observes,  "  that  the 
art  of  divination  was  extensively  exercised  in  Egypt,  that  the  practiee 
was  held  in  honour,  and  that  such  was  the  state  of  the  country  that  it 
was  to  be  presumed  as  a  thing  of  course  that  a  man  of  the  high  rank 
and  distinction  of  Joseph  should  be  an  adept  in  it."*    To  return  to  the 
magicians.     "  They  were,"  says  Mr.  Colquhoun,  "  in  these  early  times 
held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  mankind,  as  the  venerated  depositaries 
of  all  science,  sacred  and  profane— consequently  as  the  mediators  be- 
tween earth  and  heaven,  the  interpreters  of  the  divine  will  to  the 
*  Lives  of  the  NecromanccrB.     By  'William  Godwin.    London:  Mason,  1884.  p.  48. 
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inhabitants  of  this  lower  world.  Their  social  rank  corresponded  with 
the  dignity  of  their  sacred  functions.  They  were  either  themselves 
princes  of  the  land,  or  the  chief  tutors  and  indispensable  councillors  of 
princes,  as  we  learn  from  the  Old  Testament  and  other  records.  As 
their  duties,  however,  were  paramount,  so  were  their  responsibilities 
great  and  stringent.  The  qualifications  required  from  them,  in  addition 
to  learning  and  practical  wisdom,  were  strict  devotion  to  truth  and 
justice,  and  a  pure  disinterestedness  of  moral  character.  ....  Among 
the  Persians,  the  magicians,  as  in  other  countries,  presided  over  the 
sacerdotal  office,  and  magic  thus  became  combined  with  religion.  Plato, 
in  his  '  Alcibiades,*  informs  us  that  the  kings  of  Persia  learn  magic, 
which  is  a  worship  of  the  gods.  Magic,  therefore^  in  those  cmcient 
times,  had  reference  to  everything  which  was  supposed  to  relate  to 
human  and  divine  science — to  medicine  and  to  philosophy,  as  well  as  to 
religious  worship.*'*  At  an  early  period  the  office  of  priest  was  always 
combined  with  that  of  physician :  the  Hebrew  priests  were  physicians 
among  the  Jews ;  the  Asclepiadse,  or  priests  of  ^Esculapius,  were  the 
first  physicians  of  the  Greeks ;  and  the  Druids  those  of  the  northern 
nations.  So  also  among  the  Naodessis  and  Chippcways,  the  three  titles 
of  priest,  ])hysician,  and  sorcerer,  were  inseparable,  and  they  are  still  so 
among  the  Osages.  In  Mexico  the  priest-magicians  were  for  many 
years  the  only  physicians.  Hence  medicine  was  originally  cultivated  as 
a  branch  of  occult  science,  and  practised  in  the  temples  wherein  magical 
rites  and  magical  formularies  were  had  recourse  to.  It  was  from  Egypt 
that  the  formularies  which  taught  the  use  of  herbs  were  derived,  as  well 
as  many  medical  substances :  but  these  formularies  and  substances  were 
magically  applied.  The  magicians  of  the  Island  of  Sena  cured  persons 
who  were  by  others  deemed  incurable.  The  Scandinavian  virgins  were 
at  the  same  time  instructed  in  magic,  medicine,  and  the  treatment  of 
wounds.  We  ought  also  here  to  remark,  as  we  sliall  have  occasion  to 
revert  to  the  subject,  that  astrology,  which  was  coeval  with  astronomy, 
also  came  within  the  range  of  magic,  which,  in  fact,  embraced  all 
sciences.  Accordingly  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  the  most  illustrious 
philosophers  travelled  into  India  and  Egypt  in  pursuit  of  this  know- 
ledge, and  devoted  themselves  to  its  study.  Cornelius  Agrippa,  in  his 
'*  Occult  Philosophy,"  observes,  that  "  Pythagoras,  Empedocles,  Demo- 
critus,  Plato,  and  many  other  renowned  philosophers,  travelled  far  by  sea 
to  learn  this  art,  and,  being  returned,  published  it  with  wonderful  devout- 
ness,  esteeming  of  it  as  a  great  secret.  Also  it  is  well  known  that 
Pytliagoras  and  Plato  went  to  the  prophets  of  Memphis  to  learn  it,  and 
travelled  through  almost  all  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Judaea,  and  the  schools 

♦  Hist:  vol.  i.  p.  11—127. 
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of  the  Chaldeans,  that  they  might  not  be  ignorant  of  the  most  sacred 
memorials  and  records  of  magick,  as  also  that  they  might  be  furnished 
with  divine  things.  Whosoever,  therefore,  is  desirous  to  study  in  this 
faculty,  if  he  be  not  skilled  in  natural  philosophy,  wherein  is  diBOOvered 
the  qualities  of  things,  and  in  wliich  are  found  the  occult  propertiea  of 
every  being;  and  if  he  be  not  skilful  in  the  mathematics,  and  the  aspects 
and  figures  of  the  stars,  upon  which  depends  the  sublime  virtue  and 
property  of  everything;  and  if  he  be  not  learned  in  theology,  wherein 
are  manifested  those  immaterial  substances  which  dispense  and  ad- 
minister all  things — he  cannot  be  possibly  able  to  understand  the 
rationality  of  magick.  For  there  is  no  work  that  is  done  by  meer 
magick,  nor  any  work  that  is  meerly  magical  that  doth  not  compre- 
hend these  three  faculties."* 

The  secrets  of  magic,  and  the  mystical  rites  and  ceremonies  practised 
by  the  Chaldean  and  Egyptian  magicians,  were  thus  communicated  and 
carried  into  the  Greek  and  Eoman  temples ;  and  this  brings  us  into 
the  very  heart  of  these  mysteries — the  solemn  oracles  delivered  by  the 
Pythian  priestess,  whose  voice  was  listened  to  with  awe  and  fear — the 
inspired  Sibyls,  whose  prophetic  volumes,  when  lost,  the  Boman  augurs 
and  the  Roman  people  themselves  would  have  given  worlds  to  recover.t 
Then  come  the  phenomena  developed  during  the  temple  sleep,  which 
fell  upon  all  those  who  went  to  consult  the  oracle,  and  who  passed  into 
a  state  of  what  is  considered  ecstatic  sonnambulism — all  which  are 
very  curious  subjects  for  investigation.     But  to  proceed;  when  Cliris- 

•  Three  books  of  Occult  Philosophy,  written  by  Henry  Corncliud  Agnppa,  of  the 
Nettesheim,  Coanscllor  to  Charles  the  Tifth,  Emix^rur  of  Gcnnnny,  and  Jndge  of  the  Pre- 
rogative Court.  TrausbtGd  from  the  Latin  into  the  Engli>h  tongue,  by  J.  F.  London  : 
Printed  for  Gregory  dloule,  and  arc  to  be  sold  near  the  West  end  of  St.  PaiUs,  1631. — 
p.  5. 

t  "  Great  was  the  veneration  conceded  to  the  sibyls  in  Greece  and  Rome ;  in  proof  of 
which  wc  need  only  cite  the  Sibylline  volume,  to  discredit  which,  in  the  olden  time, 
would  have  been  a  matter  of  danger.  It  is  known  to  ull  that  a  venerable  sibyl  came  to 
Tarquin  and  offered  to  sell  him  nine  volumes  of  her  prophecies.  AVhcn  her  price  being 
taxed  as  exorbitant  she  threw  three  of  the  volumes  into  the  fire,  still  requiring  the  same 
price  for  the  remaining  six.  Still  denied  her  price  by  Tnrquin,  three  more  of  her  books 
shared  the  same  fate ;  and  on  her  adhering  to  her  original  demand  for  the  remaining 
three,  Tarquin  assembled  the  augurs,  who  advised  the  purchase,  and  the  monarch 
was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  terms  of  the  sibyl.  From  that  moment  the  Sibylline 
leaves  became  objects  of  veneration.  They  were  handed  over  into  the  custody  of  the 
priests,  and  cunsulted  upon  occasions  of  in)portance  after  a  decree  of  the  senate.  These 
volumes  were  destroyed  iu  the  contlagration  of  the  Capitol,  eighty-three  years  before 
Christ — a  severe  calamity  to  the  Romans,  who  looked  upon  the  Sibylline  books  as  a 
•acred  charta.  It  is  remarkable  that  after  the  destruction  of  these  volumes  the  republic 
gradually  declined  and  fell  under  the  yoke  of  the  emperors.  Immense  as  was  the  loss 
of  the  volumes,  considering  their  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  the  angurs  and 
senate  ho})ed  to  re])Iace  the  loss.  Zealous  missionaries  were  sent  to  all  the  cities  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  which  affected  to  possess  sibyUine  verses,  and  more  than  two 
thousand  were  brought  back.  But  we  are  to  conclude  they  were  far  from  genuine,  as 
under  their  consultation  the  sibylline  oracles  declined  in  credit.    Augustus  suppressed 
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tianity  became  fairly  establisbcd,  tbe  temples  of  tbe  beathen*  were 
overtbrown,  or  converted  into  Cbristian  cburcbesjt  tbeir  altars,  wbicb 
had  been  profaned  by  pagan  rites,  shattered,  or  consecrated  and  appro- 
priated to  tbe  service  of  a  holier  and  purer  religion.  Then  the  aspect 
of  tbe  civilized  world  underwent  such  a  change  as  we  behold  when  the 

many  of  the  verses,  and  the  rest  were  burned  by  Stilicon,  father-in-law  of  the  emperor 
Honorins."  (AVorld  of  Wonders,  pp.  120,  121.  ThU  book  contains  an  interesting 
account  of  a  variety  of  ancient  and  modern  superstitions.)  Mr.  Colquhoun,  who  appears 
to  have  consulted  an  immense  number  of  classical  authorities  on  the  subject,  tells  us 
that  "  little  is  known  with  certainty  in  regard  to  these  sibyls.  Even  their  exact  number 
and  names  have  been  subjects  of  coutn)vcrsy,"  and  "  their  precise  number  cannot  now 
be  determined."  .  .  .  .  "  The  sibylline  books  were  consulted  in  cases  of  disease 
as  well  as  in  important  affairs  of  state,  and  were  particularly  respected  at  Rome  as  the 
tutelary  guardians  of  the  empire." — Hist.  v.  i.,  p.  200. 

*  We  do  not,  be  it  observed,  use  the  word  "  hcaihen"  in  a  derisive  sense.    To  us  it 
appears  that  the  pagan  religion,  and  all  the  multifarious  creeds  and  forms  of  worship 
adopted  in  the  East,  were  pennittcd  by  the  Supreme  Being  to  prevail  for  good  and  wise 
purposes,  albeit  we  may  not  be  able  to  fathom  them.     On  this  subject  INIr*  Colquhoun 
observes  (and  we  think  eveiy  conscientious  Christian  must  agree  with  him),  '*  The  pogaa 
religion,  it  is  true,  was  fuU  of  superstitions,  and  every  sane  man  must  admit  that  the 
Christian  scheme  is  in  every  respect  infinitely  preferable  to  that  which  it  superseded.     . 
.     .     .     But  what  rational  being  can  believe  that  the  Creator  conld  have  abandoned  his 
creation  to  itself  during  four  thousand  ^ears  ?     Is  it  not  more  natural  to  conclude  that  if 
the  Pagan  religion  was  not  more  distmguished  by  its  simplicity  and  its  purity,  it  was 
because  the  Deity,  in  his  infinite  wisdom  and  mercy  was  pleased  to  wait  until  mankind, 
by  contemplation  and  reflection,  had  time  to  elevate  themselves  to  a  purer  faith,  and, 
like  the  Hebrew  nation,  should  come  to  adore  him  everywhere  in  the  universe,  without 
confining  him  to  any  particular  spot."     (Ilist.  vol.  i.  p.  215.)     Further  on  he  remarks, 
"  The  religion  of  the  pagan  world  no  doubt  was  full  of  the  grossest  and  most  degrading 
superstitious,  and  was  utterly  incapable  of  satisfying  the  minds  or  awakening  the  con- 
sciences of  the  more  elevated  classes  of  the  people  among  whom  it  prevailed.     Never- 
theless, it  was  infinitely  preferable  to  a  total  want  of  all  religious  faith  and  worship,  and 
an  indifference  to  those  moral  connsels  and  iig unctions  which  arc  believed  to  emanate 
from  a  superior  world.     Nor  ought  it  to  bo  forgotten  that  this  lower  sphere  of  exist- 
ence required  to  be  prepared  in  some  measure  for  the  advent  of  Jesus  Christ."     (Hist, 
vol.  ii.  p.  2.)     Many  of  the  fathei's  of  the  church  took  this  view.     For  our  own  part, 
we  never  could  j^erceive  the  arch  heresy  of  those  lines  in  "  Childe  Harold,''  which  an 
over  fastidious  critic  in  a  quarterly  review  so  vehemently  reprobated : 
*'  £'cn  gods  must  change— religions  take  thoir  turn ; 
*Tis  Jove's — 'tis  Mahomet's ;  and  other  creeds 
Will  rise  with  other  years,  till  man  shall  learn 
Vainly  his  incense  soars,  his  victim  bleeds." 

The  fact  is  an  historical  one ;  and  even  Pope,  in  "  The  Universal  Prayer,"  which  has 
always  been  admired  for  its  fervent  piety,  expresses,  but  not  so  clearly,  the  same  view — 

*'  Father  of  all,  in  every  age. 
In  every  clime  adored 
By  saint,  by  savage,  and  by  sage — 
Jehovah,  Jove,  our  Lord." 

There  are,  however,  some  hypcrcritics  who  maintain  that  Pope's  "  Essay  on  ^lan," 
"  The  Universal  Prayer,"  &e.,  are  only  versifications  of  what  they  arc  pleased  to  call 
Lord  Bolingbroke's  "  shallow  and  hollow  sophistry." 

t  Fide  "  Vestiges  of  Ancient  Manners  and  Customs,  discoverable  in  Italy  and  Sicily." 
By  the  Reverend  John  James  Blunt,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  OoUcge,  Cambridge.  Lon- 
don: 1832. 
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morning  sun  dissipates  the  mists  which  sometimes  obscure  the 
prospects  upon  earth.  But  it  is  contended  that  the  same  natural  causes 
still  remained  in  operation,  and  that  during  the  middle  ages  the  arts  of 
sorcery  and  witchcraft  re-developed  the  same  effects  which  formerly  luid 
been  exhibited  in  the  ancient  temples.  Finally,  the  belief  in  sorceiy 
and  witchcraft  has  been  generally  exploded  throughout  Europe;  and 
now  animal  magnetism  appears  upon  the  stage,  and  certainly  it  does 
not  come  before  us  rs  these  heathen  rites  and  ceremonies  did — the 
visible  symbols  of  the  most  extravagant  superstitions;  nor  is  it  intruded 
upon  us  as  sorcery  and  witchcraft  were  by  the  vulgar,  under  a  cloud  of 
impenetrable  ignorance :  but  it  assumes  a  more  seductive  aspect,  point- 
ing to  curious  and  anomalous  facts  which  have  been  obsen'ed  by  medical 
men  in  all  ages,  and  inviting  us  to  view  these  fairly  in  a  psychological 
light. 

"  One  of  the  great  advantages,"  says  Mr.  Colquhoun,  in  the  "  Isis 
Bevelata,"*  '^  attending  the  study  of  animal  magnetism,  is,  that  it  tends 
io  approximate  the  sciences  of  physiology  and  psychology — ^the  pheno- 
mena of  the  material  with  those  of  the  spiritual  man — by  demon- 
strating experimentally  the  intimate  connexion  that  subsists  between 
them.  The  study  of  physiology  has  of  late  been  generally  confined  to 
an  investigation  of  the  component  parts  and  mere  material  structure  of 
the  organism,  with  little  or  no  regard  to  the  principles  which  regulate 
their  action  in  living  beings.  Psychological  science,  strictly  so  called, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  been  for  a  long  time  greatly  neglected  in  this 
country,  and  its  phenomena,  even  when  they  presented  themselves  to 
notice,  have  been  almost  entirely  disregarded,  although  of  i>aramount 
interest  to  every  intelligent  living  being,  and  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  philosophy  of  man."  This,  be  it  observed,  was  written  six  years 
ago ;  since  which  period  we  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  observing  that 
the  study  of  psychology,  particularly  in  connexion  with  insanity  and 
cerebral  pathology,  has  become  general.  We  cannot  expect,  as  in  the 
physical  sciences,  to  make  discoveries  which  shall  be  at  once  demon- 
strable and  startling  to  the  public  mind.  The  analysis  of  the  mental 
faculties  cannot  be  exhibited,  as  Messrs.  Brande  and  Faraday  may 
exhibit  the  wonders  of  electro-magnetism  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
Here  are  no  coruscations  of  light  to  be  developed — no  brilliant  pheno- 
mena, which,  by  striking  the  eye,  may  arrest  and  entrance  the  attention ; 
nevertheless,  psychological  science  is  progressing,  and  if  animal  mag-' 
netism  could  only  assist  in  unveiling  to  us — as  its  sanguine  professors 
promise — ^the  laws  which  govern   our  spiritual   nature,   assuredly  it 

♦  IntrodactioD.     Vol.  i.  p.  24, 
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would  be  universally  cultivated;  for  speculations  of  this  description 
have  been  ever  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  man.  But  here  is  the 
quea^o  vexcUa,  the  great  stumbling-block,  intercepting  us  on  the  very 
threshold  of  its  temple. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Colquhoun's  "  History  of  Magic,  Witchcraft,  and 
Animal  Magnetism,"  is  to  prove  that  animal  magnetism  will  explain 
all  those  miracles  and  mysteries  which  have  been  recorded  in  history  : 
the  magicians  and  heathen  priests  produced  all  the  wonders  ascribed  to 
them,  he  assumes,  by  virtue  of  animal  magnetism ;  sometimes  by  silent 
volition,  sometimes  even  by  manipulation  ;  they  were  all,  in  reality, 
animal  magnetizers — ^Moses,  Aaron,  and  the  prophets.  "  The  prophetic 
views  of  Moses,"  he  tells  us,  "  were  either  the  result  of  magical  or 
magnetic  intuition,  in  consequence  of  a  natural  predisposition  to  the 
ecstatic  affection,  an  idiosyncracy  which  appears  to  have  been  charac* 
teristically  prevalent  among  the  Jewish  nation ;  or  they  were  the  effects 
of  the  immediate  influence  and  inspiration  of  the  Almighty;  or  both 
causes  may  havQ  been  combined."  "  The  Scriptures  abound  with 
allusions  to  the  magnetic  treatment  and  phenomena,  the  prophetic 
dreams  and  visions  of  the  Jewish  patriarchs  and  seers  were  manifold."* 
"  The  miracles  of  the  magicians,  the  Delphic  and  other  oracles,  the 
prophetic  inscriptions  of  the  sibyls,  the  temple  sleep,  the  cures  wrought 
by  the  Asclepiadie — ^these  were  the  triumphs  of  animal  magnetism 
in  those  ages."  But  let  us  pause.  It  is  only  fiEur  to  observe,  that 
other  believers  in  animal  magnetism  may  not  esteem  those  views 
canonical;  they  are  not  essentially  a  part  of  the  mesmeric  code;  and 
many  who  have  faith  in  its  doctrines  may  repudiate  this  application  of 
them.  We  are  not,  be  it  observed,  discussing  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  animal  magnetism,  but  the  explanation  to  be  given  of  the  historical 
evidence  before  us.  And  here  we  would  urge  upon  the  reader  to  keep 
steadily  in  view  the  susceptibility  of  the  mind  to  be  affected  by  impres- 
sions from  without;  and  when  these  are  of  a  solemn  and  imposing 
character,  they  may  excite  emotions  which  will  act  directly  upon  the 
whole  physical  organism,  and  give  rise  to  effects  which  it  is  impossible 
to  predicate.  Abnormal  effects  may  be  produced  when  the  spiritual 
attains  ascendancy  and  power  over  the  physical  nature  of  man,  which 
are  in  themselves  exceedingly  extraordinary.  And  it  appears  to  us, 
that  this  direct  action  and  influence  of  the  mind  upon  the  body  will 
sufiiciently  account  for  such  results,  without  having  recourse  to  any 
magnetic  fluid,  or  odyle  force,  or  any  other  interposing  material 
element,  however  exquisitely  attenuated  it  may  be  supposed.  The 
miracles  performed  by  the  magicians,  and  many  recorded  in  the  Old 

♦  History,  vol,  L  p.  1. 
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Testament,  cannot,  we  conceive,  be  brought  in  any  way  to  dovetail  with 
the  magnetic  theory.  We  cannot  conceive  how  any  amount  of  mag- 
netic fluid — not  even  Reichenbach's  "od  force,"  with  all  its  blue  lights, 
could  have  converted  the  rod  of  Moses  into  a  serpent — ^turned  the 
river  into  blood;  or  how  any  magnetic  influence  they  might  have 
possessed  would  have  enabled  the  magicians  (Exodus  viii.  7,)  "  with 
their  enchantments,  to  bring  up  frogs  upon  the  land  of  Egypt."  The 
great  contention  for  supernatural  power  between  Moses  and  the 
Egyptians  was  designed  obviously  to  show  the  people  of  Israel  that 
the  Almighty  invested  Moses  with  powers  beyond  those  which  the 
magicians  could  command.  And  these  miracles  doubtless  were  intended 
to  vindicate  the  great  power  of  the  Almighty,  and  convert  the  Israelites 
who  witnessed  them,  from  their  idolatry.  We  cannot  perceive  what 
the  assumed  ''  magical  or  magnetic  intuition"  of  Moses  could  have  to 
do  with  summoning  up  reptiles,  and  casting  other  plagues  on  the  land 
of  Egypt ;  nor  do  we  admit  that  both  causes  may  be  combined.  We 
next  come  to  the  magnetic  theory  of  the  interpretation  of  dreams. 
Here,  again,  we  cannot  perceive  how  the  principles  of  animal  mag- 
netism could  have  been  applied.  When  the  ma^cians  were  called  upon 
to  interpret  the  dream  of  Pharaoh — when  Daniel  was  commanded  to 
interpret  the  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  dream,  be  it  observed,  in 
each  case,  was  at  an  end.  The  dream  of  Pharaoh  had  passed,  and  "  in 
the  morning  his  spirit  was  troubled."  The  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
was  forgotten,  and  his  "  spirit  was  troubled  to  know  the  dream.'*  The 
magicians,  astrologers,  sorcerers,  and  Chaldeans  were  thereupon  sent  for, 
to  show  the  king  his  dreams,  and  interpret  them,  which  they  failed  in 
doing,  but  which  Daniel  accomplished.  How  can  the  doctrine  of 
animal  magnetism,  we  ask,  be  in  either  of  these  instances  applied?  If 
the  dream-interpreters  in  either  case  had  been  introduced  into  the 
presence  of  the  sleeper,  and  described  what  was  passing  through  the 
dreamer's  mind,  and  the  signification  of  the  same,  the  examples  would 
be  more  apposite;  but  when  these  oneiro-critics  were  called  in  to 
propound  its  meaning,  the  dream  had  flitted  past — the  relation  between 
the  interpreter  and  the  dreamer — ^the  magnetizer  and  subject  of  mag- 
netization, had  not,  upon  magnetic  principles,  been  established;  there 
could  have  been  no  rapport  between  them ;  no  thought-reading  of 
thoughts  that  had  passed  away  and  were  forgotten.  The  oneiro-criti- 
cism,  or  interpretation  of  dreams,  was  always  a  branch  of  occult  science, 
but  animal  magnetizers  do  not  profess  to  possess  this  faculty,  and  do 
not,  we  presume,  go  about  expounding  dreams. 

The  connexion  between  animal  magnetism  and  the  oracles  of  an- 
tiquity next  claims  our  notice.     These  oracles  were  very  numerous. 
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The  chief  was  that  of  Delphi ;  there  were,  liesides,  oracles  of  Zeus, 
Apollo,  and  other  gods,  and  many  were  erected  to  uEsculapius,  the 
most  celebrated  of  which  was  the  temple  at  Epidaurus.  This,  Mr. 
Colquhoun  has  specially  selected,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  particular  pro- 
cedures adopted  in  these  temples.  We  must,  our  space  being  limited, 
abbreviate  his  very  graphic  description,  and  request  the  reader  to  con- 
sider, as  he  proceeds,  the  effects,  independent  of  animal  magnetism,  likely 
to  be  produced  upon  any  mind,  even  the  best  informed  in  the  present 
day,  by  such  scenes  and  ceremonies  as  are  here  described.  "  Epidaurus 
is  said  to  liave  been  the  birthplace  of  iEsculapius ;  and  for  this  reason 
it  was  held  to  be  peculiarly  sacred.  Multitudes  of  patients  flocked  to  this 
temple,  in  order  to  recover  their  lost  health,  and  to  become  enlightened 
by  divine  dreams.  The  temple  itself  was  situated  in  a  beautiful  spot 
upon  a  considerable  eminence.  On  all  sides  it  was  surrounded  by 
wooded  hills,  where  the  air  was  exceedingly  pure,  and  there  was 
abundance  of  excellent  spring  water.  The  charms  of  nature  were 
enhanced  by  beautiful  artificial  groves  and  pleasure  walks,  and  even 
enchanting  spectacles.  Behind  the  temple  stood  the  dormitory  for  the 
patients,  and  near  it  a  round  marble  bath.  In  the  temple  itself  there 
were  many  antechambers,  and  in  the  very  innermost  recess  the  statue  of 
the  god No  person,  unless  on  very  rare  and  uncom- 
mon occasions,  was  admitted  into  the  interior  of  the  sanctuary ;  the 
priests  alone  had  access  to  the  presence  of  the  deity.  Sometimes 
strangers  were  not  even  permitted  to  approach  the  temple.  Those  who 
desired  access  to  it,  were  obliged  first  to  prepare  themselves  in  the  neigh- 
bouring temple  of  Isis.  In  the  antechambers  of  the  temple  were  many 
votive  tablets  containing  descriptions  of  diseases  and  the  remedies  suc- 
cessfully exhibited.  These  were  sometimes  engraved  on  the  pillars  of 
the  temples.  ....  Upon  entering  the  Temples  the  patients 
were  bound  by  the  most  solemn  promise  to  pay  implicit  obedience  to 
the  orders  and  prescriptions  of  the  superintending  priests.  Absti- 
nence in  regard  to  diet  was  strictly  enforced,  and  especially  from  the 
use  of  wine.  The  priests  conducted  the  patients  through  the  ante- 
chambers of  the  temple,  pointed  out  to  them  the  images  and  votive 
tablets,  and  related  the  miraculous  cures  which  had  been  performed 
through  the  aid  of  the  presiding  tutelary  deity.  Prayers  were  ofliered 
up  and  sacred  hymns  were  sung,  the  latter  frequently  accompanied  by 
instrumental  music;  end  sacrifices  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  con* 
ciliating  the  favour  of  the  patron  god.  Baths  were  always  employed  as 
a  part  of  the  preparatory  treatment;  as  also  the  drinking  of  pure 
water.     The  baths  were  usually  accompanied  with  frictions,  and  with 
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various  manipulations  and  anointments  (the  magnetic  treatment). 
These  frictions  and  manipulations  were  cautiously  administered  by  in- 
dividuals specially  appointed  and  trained  up  and  indoctrinated  for  that 
particular  purpose.  Fumigations  were  also  employed  previously  to  ad- 
mission to  the  oracle.  The  object  of  all  the  preparatory  ceremonies 
and  observances  generally,  was  to  induce  sleep;  and  when  this  dispo- 
sition  was  manifested,  the  patients  were  laid  to  sleep,  frequently  upon 
the  skin  of  a  new-slaughtered  sheep  (inctibatio),  in  the  usual  dormitory. 
This  temple-sleep  or  incubation,  however,  according  to  Fausanias, 
generally  took  place  at  night,  in  the  different  apartments  of  the  dormi- 
tory, in  darkness  and  solemn  silence In  this  temple-sleep, 

as  in  the  mesmeric  crisis,  dreams  and  visions  occurred,  and  the  pro- 
phetic faculty  was  developed  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  which  is 

occasionally  elicited  by  the  magnetic  treatment Some  of 

these  temple-sleepers  not  only  prophesied,  but  composed  and  recited 
very  beautiful  verses,  a  talent  which,  as  we  formerly  observed,  has 
been  occasionally  exhibited  by  the  insane,  as  well  as  by  somnambu- 
lists and  ecstatics."* 

The  inferences  which  Mr.  Colquhoun  deduces  from  this  and  similar 
accounts,  which  are  clearly  enough  authentic,  are,  that  the  patients  who 
went  to  consult  the  oracles  on  the  subject  of  their  health,  slept  during 
the  night  in  the  temple  of  -^sculapius,  where,  during  the  darkness  and 
solemnity  of  the  surrounding  scene,  they  were  magnetized  by  the  priests. 
He  adds,  "  It  is  now  well  known  that  a  particular  place,  a  particular 
apartment,  may  be  specially  magnetized,  and  somnambulism  thus 
rendered  infectious  ;**  and  that  in  the  ancient  temples  there  was  a  par- 
ticular place  appointed,  a  special  apartment,  a  dormitory,  where  the 
patients  slept,  and  under  "  these  circumstances  were  manifested  all  those 
curious  phenomena  which  have  astonished,  puzzled,  bewildered,  and 
perplexed  philosophers  in  all  subsequent  ages." 

Before  commenting  on  the  inferences  which  Mr.  Colquhoim  has  here 
drawn,  let  us  cross  over  to  the  southern  side  of  Parnassus,  and  enter 
the  chief  temple  of  Apollo — that  of  Delphi,  which  was  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  the  Greek  oracles.  This  temple,  too,  which  was 
said  to  have  been  formed  originally  of  laurel  branches  only,  but  which 
was  afterwards  converted  into  a  more  solid  and  lasting  edifice  of 
stone,  was  also  beautifully  situated.  The  internal  arrangements  were 
very  similar  to  those  in  the  tem[)le  of  -^culapius;  different  apart- 
ments being  provided  for  the  sick,  and  for  those  who  merely  came  to 
consult  the  oracle.     "  The  Pythia  herself  had  a  distinct  and  separate 

♦  History,  vol.  i.  p.  172,  eiseq. 
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apartment,  into  which  no  person  whaterer  was  admitted;  and,  near  to 
this,  was  a  small  cabinet,  where  those  who  came  to  consult  her  awaited 
her  responses.  The  open  entrance  to  the  cell  appropriated  to  the 
I^thia  was  entirely  covered  with  laurel  leaves,  so  th«t  no  one  who 
approached  it  could  perceive  the  prophetess.  Among  plants,  the  laurel, 
aa  ia  well  known,  was  particularly  sacred  to  Apollo;  and  it  was 
believed  to  possess  the  property  of  inducing  sleep  and  dreams.*  In 
early  times,  young  women  were  for  the  most  part  selected  for  the 
prophetic  office;  the  Pythiie  (from  the  word  Pythius,  a  soothsayer) 
were  young  and  often  beautiful  giils,  of  simple  manners,  chosen  out  of 
the  lower  classes  of  society.  The  apartment  of  the  oracle  was  situated 
over  a  chasm,  firom  which  issued  intoxicating  vapours,  and  she  sat 
upon  a  tf'ipoey  or  three-l^^ged  stool,  perforated  with  holes,  immediately 
over  the  aperture  through  which  these  vapours  rose.  The  Pythise 
were  frequently  obliged  to  be  changed,  on  account  of  the  deleterious 
influence  of  the  gas  on  their  constitutions ;  indeed,  some  of  them  fell 
victims  to  its  deleterious  influence,  although  they  prepared  themselves, 
before  ascending  the  tripos,  by  fasting  three  days,  and  bathing  in  the 
Castalian  fountain.  Plutarch  informs  us  that  the  Pythia,  in  her  deli- 
rium, has  leaped  from  the  tripos,  been  thrown  into  convulsions,  and 
after  a  few  dsLys  has  died.f  Having  mounted  the  tripos,  the  intoxi- 
cating vapours  soon  began  to  take  effect ;  her  flgure  seemed  to  enlarge, 
her  heart  panted,  her  bosom  swelled,  her  voice  grew  more  than  human, 
and  in  tlus  state  of  ecstatic  delirium  she  uttered  wild  and  incoherent 
phrases,  which  were  supposed  to  flow  from  inspiration.  In  her  appear- 
ance supematural,:|:  she  was  listened  to  with  devout  awe;  and  every 
word  she  uttered  was  supposed*  to  convey  a  prophetic  meaning.  We 
care  not  to  examine  how  far  these  predictions  were  verified;  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  know  they  were  universally  accredited;  the  question  suggested 
by  Mr.  Colquhoun*s  history,  is,  whether  the  effects  which  really  were 

*  History,  vol.  i.  p.  179. 
t  Plutarch.     Orat.  Dcf.,  c.  51. 

X  The  classical  reader  will  remember  Virgira  description  of  the  Pythoness,  "Deos, 
eoee  Dcus/'  thos  paraphrased  by  Dryden : 

"  He  comes — ^he  comes— behold  the  God  1    'Whilis  thus  she  said, 

(And  shivering  at  the  entry  staid,) 

Ilcr  colour  changed — her  face  was  not  the  same ; 

And  hoUow  groans  from  her  deep  spirit  came ; 

Her  hair  stood  up ;  convulsing  rage  possessed 

Her  trembling  limbs,  and  heaved  ner  labouring  breast. 

Greater  than  human  kind  she  seemed  to  look ; 

And  with  an  accent  more  than  mortal  spoke. 

Her  starting  eyes  with  sparkling  ftiry  roll ; 

And  all  the  god  came  rushing  on  her  soul  I" 

Jlneid,  lib.  vi:,  t.  47. 

x2 
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produced,  are  to  be  accounted  for  subjectively,  or  hj  animal  mag- 
netism?— that  is  to  say,  whether  the  combined  action  of  a  variety  of 
external  causes  so  affected  the  mind  as  to  cause  it  to  pass  subjectiTely 
into  various  abnormal  conditions,  which  consentaneously  re-acted  upon 
the  body?^-or,  whether  a  subtle  magnetic  fluid  was  put  into  operation, 
which,  penetrating  the  organic  system,  aflected  the  senses,  causing  the 
mind  to  enter  into  new  and  more  lucid  relations  with  the  surround- 
ing world?  All  the  objective  or  extraneous  circumstances  must  be 
fairly  taken  into  consideration.  We  must  suppose  that  the  interior  of 
the  temple  presented  a  most  imposing  and  solemn  aspect ; — and  who 
ever  entered  any  Grothic  cathedral,  or  any  great  ruin,  like  the  Colosseum 
at  Home,  and  looked  around  him,  ^vithout  being  deeply  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  awe  and  of  devotion  1*  We  must  remember  that  the 
suppliant  seeking  the  aid  of  the  oracle,  whether  in  health  or  in  sick- 
ness, was  so  far  already  victimized  by  his  own  faith,  tliat  he  believed 
firmly  in  the  supernatural  powers  of  the  magician  or  priest,  and  had 
only  to  close  hb  eyelids  to  behold  the  vision  he  was  told  would  inial- 

\Ve  coufess  wc  prefer  AVordswortli's  description  of  Laodamia  even  to  Virgil's: 

"  So  speaking,  and  by  fervent  lore  endowed 
IVith  faith,  the  suppliant  heavenward  lifts h^r  hands; 
Whiley  like  the  sun  emerging  from  a  cloudy 
Her  countenance  brightens^  and  her  eye  expands  ; 
Iler  bosom  heaves  and  spreads,  her  stature  grows. 
And  she  expects  the  issue  in  repose. 
O  terror  !  what  hath  she  perceived  ?    0  jog  ! 
What  doth  she  behold  r  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

And  how  finely  docs  this  picture  contrast  with  that  of  Hermes  ! 

"  Peace,  he  said. 
She  looked  npon  him  and  was  cahned  and  cheered. 
The  ghastly  colour  from  his  lips  had  fled ; 
(n  his  deportment,  sliape,  and  mien  appeared 
Elgsian  beauty,  melanchohj  grace. 
Brought  from  a  pensive  though  a  happy  place » 
He  spake  of  love,  such  love  as  spirits  feel,** 
***** 

There  are  few  finer  poems  in  the  English  hinguagc  than  the  "  Laodamia/*  by  Words- 
worth. 

•  Milton,  in  the  well-known  description  of  "  the  high  embowed  roof,"  "  antic  pillars," 
and  painted  windows  of  a  cathedral,  casting  around  a  ''dim,  religious  light,"  had  clearly 
in  view  the  ecstatic  visions  which  a  state  of  Iiigh  religions  fervour  might  excite : 

**  Then  let  the  pealing  organ  blow 
To  the  full-voiced  choir  below. 
In  scnice  high  and  anthems  dear, 
As  may  with  sweetness  through  mine  ear 
Dissolve  me  into  ecstasies. 
And  bring  all  heaven  before  my  eyes" 

Young,  in  his  "  Night  ITioughts,"  alludes  to  the  exaltation  of  the  mind  during  prayer, 
and  describes  the  suppliant  as 

"  Man  in  audience  with  the  Deity." 
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libly  appear.  We  must  well  consider  the  effects  of  the  preparatory 
ceremonies — the  absolute  solitude,  the  profound  tranquillity,  the  pro- 
longed abstinence,  the  bathing,  accompanied  by  frictions  and  anoint- 
ment with  unguents,  which  were  composed  of  very  active  ingredients, 
while  |)erfumes  and  fumigations,  intended  to  affect  the  senses,  were 
diffused  through  the  atmosphere ;  we  have  only  to  bear  these  preliminary 
proceedings  in  mind,  and  recollect  in  addition  that  at  the  same  time 
prayers  were  being  offered  up,  sacred  hymns  sung,  accompanied  with 
exquisite  instrumental  music,  while  sacrifices  were  being  made  to  propi- 
tiate the  favour  of  the  patron  god,  and  we  must  admit  the  existence 
of  every  predisposing  cause  to  produce  sleep,  dreams,  and  visions. 
But  this  is  not  all ;  the  magicians  and  priests  were  adepts  in  every 
branch  of  practical  scieuce.  They  could,  by  the  aid  of  plane  and 
concave  mirrors,  which  were  made  of  steel,  silver,  or  a  composition  of 
copper  and  tin,  produce  a  variety  of  optical  illusions;  they  could 
terrify  the  beholder,  by  calling  up  the  apparition  either  of  gods  or 
men ;  they  were  well  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  acoustics,  and 
could  at  pleasure  not  only  make  thunder  reverberate  from  the  roof 
round  the  walls  of  the  temple,  but  constructed  ingenious  instruments 
the  sounds  of  which  resembled  the  human  voice.  They  were  also 
expert  ventriloquists,  and,  without  being  observed  to  move  their  own 
lips,  could  make  sounds  appear  to  issue  from  the  altar,  and  their 
statues  speak  in  the  name  of  the  gods  they  represented.'*'  Add  to  all 
this,  that  although  the  mechanical  knowledge  of  the  ancients  was  not 
extensive,  they  carried  the  art  of  mechanism  to  very  great  perfection ; 
and  many  of  the  wonders  performed  in  the  temples  were  achieved  by 
mechanical  agency.  Their  self-moving  automata,  indeed,  were  con- 
structed with  singular  ingenuity;  witness  the  wooden  dove,  so  wonder- 
fully constructed  by  the  philosopher  Archy tas,  that  it  flew,  and  sustained 

*  The  learned  Eusebc  Salverte  has,  ia  his  work  on  the  Oecult  Sciences,  proved  that  the 
ancients  were  well  acquainted  with  acoustics,  optics,  hydrostatics,  and  with  many  chemical 
substances,  as  pyrophorus,  phosphorus,  naphtha,  and  alcoholic  liquids.  They  used  compo- 
sitions similar  to  gunpowder,  whereby  they  produced  thunder  and  lightning ;  and  nad 
recourse  to  a  variety  of  expedients  whereby  they  on  a  sudden  produced  the  development 
of  light,  heat,  and  flame.  The  marvellous  philtre — the  blood  of  Nessus — ^whicJi  Dcganira 
poured  on  the  tunic  of  her  inconstant  husband ;  the  poison  poured  by  Medea  upon  the 
robe  which  she  sent  to  her  rival,  he  presumes  was  a  phosphm-et  of  sulphur ;  thus  he 
ingeniously  enough  explains  how  all  these  apparent  miracles  were  performed.  The 
wand  of  science  dispels  the  whole  mystery.  But  in  some  instances  wo  are  inclined  to 
think  that  Salverte,  in  endeavouring  to  account  for  everything,  strains  his  hypothesis ; 
at  all  events,  he  passes  over  in  silence  the  physiological  and  psychological  effects 
which  were  unquestionably  developed,  which  are  not  the  less  interesting  because  they 
were  artificially  produced. — See  the  "Philosophy  of  Magic  Prodigies  and  Apparent 
Miracles  "  French ;  and  the  English  translation,  with  notes,  by  Anthony  Todd  Thorn* 
son,  M.D.  2  vols.  London,  1846.  Also  Sir  David  Brewster's  "Letters  on  Natortl 
Magic."    Family  Library,  No.  xxxiii. 
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itself  for  some  time  in  the  air;  also  their  moving  floors.  It  is  evem 
supposed,  from  examining  the  pavement  in  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
Ceres  at  Eleusis,  that  the  floor  of  this  sanctuary  was  double,  the  upper 
having  grooves  and  pulleys  whereby  it  might  be  raised  up  uid  down, 
to  and  fro  ;  while  underneath  the  latter  was  a  vault,  destined  to  admit 
of  the  action  of  the  necessary  machinery.  Finally,  they  were  aoquaiiited 
with  many  secrets  in  chemistry;  they  could  make  and  give  different 
colouring  to  artificial  fire ;  they  could  change  fluids  visibly  from  one 
eolour  to  another — ^from  azure  blue  to  purple,  from  purple  to  deep  red; 
and  could,  when  they  wished  to  announce  an  impending  calamity,  make 
the  vases  on  the  altar  of  the  temple  appear  to  overflow  with  blood. 

The  mystic  rites  enjoined  by  the  pagan  religion  were  in  themselyeSy 
doubtless,  sufiiciently  imposing ;  but  when,  in  addition  to  these,  we  find 
the  magicians  and  priests  availed  themselves  of  the  resources  of  pnie-* 
tical  science  with  which  they  were  familiar,  in  order  to  fill  their  temples 
with  aural  and  visual  illusions,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  results  pro- 
duced— that  the  senses  should  be  deluded,  and  the  mind  thereby  deeplj 
and  strangely  aflected.  Wc  must,  indeed,  take  into  consideration  all 
the  exciting  causes.  The  object,  or  at  any  rate  the  effect,  of  the  pre- 
liminary treatment  prescribed  in  all  the  temples  was,  to  subdue  the 
physical  forces  which  sustain  the  health  of  the  body,  so  that  it  could  no 
longer  resist  any  powerful  mental  impression.  Every  physician  knows 
that  a  healthy  and  vigorous  state  of  the  constitution  will  enable  it  to 
ward  off  many  morbid  feelings  and  delusions  which  sick  fancies  will 
engender;  but  here  we  find  the  temple-sleepers  preparing  themselves 
for  their  dreams  and  visions  by  a  preliminary  discipline,  which  could 
not  do  otherwise  than  prostrate  the  energies  of  the  nervous  system. 
Look  at  the  Pythoness.  We  all  know  that  certain  narcotics  and  in- 
toxicating beverages  act  as  powerful  neuro-stimulants :  opium,  haschish, 
stramonium,  aconite,  the  juice  of  the  sun  or  lotus  plant  (the  Soma 
drink),  evidently  have  and  will  still  produce  extraordinary  dreams  and 
visions.  But  here  we  must  picture  to  ourselves  a  young  officiating 
priestess,  after  undergoing  the  mystic  and  secret  rites  of  self-prepara- 
tion, conducted  with  much  ceremony  to  the  sacred  tripos.  She  mounts 
it  with  great  solemnity,  and,  while  inhaling  vapours  far  more  intoxicat- 
ing  than  the  nitrous  oxide  gas,  becomes  delirious  :*  her  efforts  are  pre- 
ternatural, her  gestures  vehement,  her  voice  ever  and  anon  feuls  her, 

*  The  TBpoiir  which  issued  from  the  moath  of  the  cavcm  was  supposed  to  be  carbonic 
add  gas ;  bat  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  obsenrcs,  that  gas  "  is  not  sufficiently  intoxicating, 
aod  I  suspect  the  gas  was  sulphurous  acid,  as  it  caused  almost  frantic  delirium.  T£b 
Moondary  effects  experienced  by  the  Delphic  priestesses  were  Tertigo,  naosea,  and  great 
weakness  of  the  lower  extremities." — Note  in  Saiverie,  yoL  L  p.  165. 
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and,  amidst  sudden  breaks  and  abmpt  pauses  in  articulation,  she  pours 
forth  her  half-articulate  prophecies;  and  sometimes,  completely  over- 
powered, falls  senseless  to  tlie  ground.  ''  Inebriated  with  the  gas  (says 
Salverte)  tliat  exuded  beneath  the  iripoa,  the  Delphic  priestess  fell 
into  a  nervous,  convulsive,  and  ecstatic  state,  against  which  she  might 
struggle  without  being  able  to  r^;ain  her  self-possession.  Whilst  out 
of  her  senses,  and  under  the  sway  of  an  over-excited  imagination,  she 
uttered  some  words,  or  mysterious  phrases,  from  which  it  was  the  care 
of  the  priests,  who  stood  around  her  carefully  recording  every  syllable^ 
to  extract  the  revelations  of  the  future.  All  this  is  as  natural  as  the 
sinking  languor  which  succeeded  this  excessive  disorder  of  body  and 
mind,  and  whicli,  sooner  or  later,  proved  mortal.*** 

The  mental  phenomena  which  arc  unquestionably  developed  in  « 
state  of  high  ecstatic  mania,  which  Hecker  shows  characterized,  more 
or  less,  all  the  mental  epidemics  of  the  middle  ages,  and  which  ia 
our  own  times  have  been  witnessed  in  the  religious  enthusiasts  who 
attended  the  ministrations  of  Wesley  and  Whitfield,  are  in  the  highest 
degree  interesting  to  the  psychologist  and  the  physician.  This  state  of 
ecstasy,  the  existence  of  which  cannot  be  doubted,  Mr.  Colquhoun  con- 
siders to  be  identical  with  analogous  states  produced  by  animal  mag- 
netism; and  here  therefore  we  come  to  the  quettio  iMsmto— -are  such 
mental  phenomena  to  be  accounted  for  upon  psychological  principle^ 
or  are  they  to  be  ascribed  to  the  existence  of  this  very  subtle  magnetie 
fluid  ]  When  we  review  all  the  evidence,  we  cannot  help  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  impressions  made  upon  the  mind  by  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  described  were  quite  adequate  to  exdte  a  succession  of 
subjective  impulses,  which  would  cause  the  mind  to  pass  through  all 
these  abnormal  phases.  We  observe  the  same  in  insanity; — the  mind, 
energizing  within  itself,  in  accordance  with  its  own  active  principlefl^ 
becomes  highly  excited.  Who  has  not  heard  the  poor  lunatic  pouring 
forth  his  prophetic  rhapsodies:  his  conceptions  are  more  vivid,  his 
imagination  more  active,  than  during  his  lucid  intervals.  But  what 
light  can  the  existence  of  any  imaginary  material  fluid  throw  upon  the 
mental  pathology  of  his  disease  1  We  can  conceive  the  mind  subjeo- 
tively  stimulated  into  such  conditions ;  but  the  influence  of  no  fluid, 
however  ethereal,  can  explain  to  us  the  phenomena  of  thought.  The 
vital  fluid,  the  nervous  fluid,  the  magnetic  fluid,  are  supposed  to  be  all 
modifications  of  each  other,  just  as  light,  heat,  electricity,  and  mineral 
magnetism ;  and  Mr.  Colquhoun,  availing  himself  of  the  interesting 
researches  of  Keil,  Autenreith,  Humboldt,  Burdach,  Bichat^  and 
others,-— demonstrating,  not  only   the  secretion  and  circulation  of  a 

*  Sd?er(e,  op»  cit.,  toI.  i*  p.  166. 
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nervous  fluid,  but  suggesting  the  probability  tliat  this  fluid  is  capable 
of  an  external  expansion,  which  takes  place  with  such  energy  as  to 
form  an  atmosphere,  or  sphere  of  activity,  similar  to  that  of  electrical 
bodies, — argues  that  it  is  not  straining  the  hypothesis  too  far  to  presume 
that  it  is  capable  of  being  transmitted  or  directed  onwards,  either 
involuntarily  or  by  the  volition  of  one  individual,  with  sudi  energy  as 
to  produce  certain  real  and  perceptible  effects  upon  the  organism  of 
another,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  what  is  known  to  occur  in  the  case 
of  the  torpedo,  the  gymnotus  electricus,  <kc.*     Since  the  publication  of 
the  "  Isis  Revelata,"  the  Baron  Reichenbach  is  said  to  have  discovered 
a  principle  more  subtle  than  the  magnetic  fluid,  which  he  has  designated 
the  "  od"  force,  or  the  odyle.     This  new  imponderable  was  observed  by 
some  of  his  very  sensitive  and  nervous  patients,  whose  acuteness  of 
vision  was  such  that  they  observed  luminous  emanations,  like  small 
flames — white,  yellow,  blue,  red,  and  green — proceeding  from  the  poles 
of  the  magnet.     These  researches  have  been  followed  up  by  Dr.  Gregory 
and  Mr.  Lewis  j  and  it  is  now  affirmed  that  this  luminous  fluid — which 
escapes  the  observation  of  persons  not  endowed  with  a  very  high  degree 
of  visual  sensibility — during  the  process  of  animal  magnetism,  may  be 
seen  emanating  from  the  fingers  of  the  operator.     "  The  degree  of  aug- 
mentation of  visual  sensibility  (says  Dr.  Gregory)  must  vary  exceedingly. 
I  have  met  with  several  persons  who  could,  in  their  ordinary  state,  see  blue 
light  or  grey  emanating  from  the  ends  of  my  fingers,  when  I  was  in  the  act 
of  mesmerizing.  I  could  enumerate  twenty  persons  who  in  their  ordinary 
waking  state  could  see  these  emanations  from  my  fingers,  and  some  of  them 
from  my  eyes  and  my  forehead.    To  my  mind  (he  adds)  the  fact  is  suffi- 
ciently established,  that  from  the  functional  extremities  of  the  nerves  of 
living  beings  a  fluid,  bearing  some  analogies  to  the  magnetic  fluid, 
emanates  the  more  abundant  as  thought  and  will  are  modified.^t   We  be- 
lieve thoroughly  in  the  good  faith  of  Dr.  Gregory,  and  have  no  doubt  that 
Ac  saw,  or  imagined  he  saw,  these  luminous  emanations ;  but  they  may, 
nevertheless,  have  been  only  optical  illusions,  for  by  intensity  of  gazing 
an  irritation  might  be  excited  in  the  visual  organs,  and  an  irregularity 
in  the  circulation  of  blood  through  the  vessels  of  the  retina,  which,  in 
all  probability,  would  satisfactorily  account  for  the  phenomena.     Many 
persons  subjected  to  head-ache  from  determination  of  blood  to  the 
brain,  shutting  their  eyes,  will  see  streaks  and  sparks,  and  globes  of  fire; 
but  supposing  that  the  "  od"{  force  really  did  exist,  with  all  its  lu- 

*  Isis  Revelata,  toI.  i.  p.  1S2;  yol.  ii.  p.  151. 

f  Letters  on  Animal  Magnetism. 

t  The  "Zoist"  takes  up  arms  against  this  subtle  enemy,  and  relaxing  into  a  spirit  of 
imnsual  levity,  scarcely  becoming  a  state  of  mesmeric  coma,  cites  some  terminal  lines 
from  the  stanzas  of  a  legend  entitled  "  T^e  Lay  of  SL  0  dille,**  by  the  late  Thomas- 
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minoBity,  it  would  only  prove  the  development  of  a  very  subtle  impon- 
derable fluid  in  the  human  body,  akin  to  what  is  considered  to  be  the 
nervous  or  vital  fluid.  The  hypothesis  that  an  ethereal  fluid  pervaded 
the  universe,  establishing  inter-stellar  relations  between  distant  planets, 
and  diflusing  itself,  not  only  through  the  particles  of  inorganic,  but  of 
organic  matter — the  pantheistic  notion  that  it  was  an  emanation  from, 
or  extension  of,  the  Deity  himself,  infusing  vitality  into  all  created 
beings,  constituting  in  itself  the  soul  of  man,  is  very  ancient.  It  was  the 
^' Anima  Mundi**  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  some  of  whom  maintained 

Ingoldsbr,  Esq.  The  "  Zoist"  speculates  that  the  word  "  od"  [not  spelt  as  the  word 
oddt  though  the  whole  thing  is  odd  enough,]  may  have  occurred  to  Baron  Rcichenbach 
from  the  name  of  the  Teutonic  god  "  Odin."  But  Mr.  Thomas  lugoldsby  knew'  more 
of  the  veritable  origin  of  saints  than  most  of  their  biographers.  AVhcncc,  then,  the 
derivation  of  the  name  "  Odille?"  The  "  Zoist"  says,  "  there  was  once  a  saint  of  this 
name."  Q.£.D. !  "  3Ir.  Barney  Maguire  (says  lugoldsby)  has  laid  claim  to  the  nezi 
taint  as  his  countryman;  and  why  wouldn't  he?  When  all  the  world  knows  the 
Odells  [not  prcsumiug  to  have  descended  from  Odin]  were  a  fine  ould  ancient 
family — sated  in  Tippcrary, 

'  Ere  the  Lord  Mayor  stole  Lis  collar  of  gowld. 
And  sowld  it  away  to  a  traitor.* " 

He  is  manifestly  wrong ;  but,  as  he  very  rationally  observes,  *'  no  matter  for  that — she's 
a  saint  anyway."  The  "  Zoist"  has  omitted  this  etymological  notification!  The  legend 
however  happens  to  come  in  very  apropos,  it  begins 

"  Odille  was  a  maid  of  a  dignified  race, 
Iler  father.  Count  Otto,  was  lord  of  Alsace, 
Such  an  air — such  a  grace — 
Such  a  form — such  a  face. 
All  agreed  'twere  a  fruitiest  endeavour  to  trace 
In  the  court,  or  within  fifty  miles  of  the  place." 

The  self-same  difficulty — the  same  "  frnitless  endeavour  to  trace"  its  origin  attends  the 
existence  of  the  Baron  Reiehenbach's  "  Od  Force."  The  "  Lay  of  St.  Odille  "  is  droll 
enough;  but  the  "Zoist"  should  have  remembered  "the  Lady  Odille"  "was  quite 
nervous  with  fear,"  which  may  account  for  many  of  the  OdiUic  luminous  phenomena 
seen  by  the  baron's  nervous  patients,  llic  termination  of  the  several  stanzas  applied 
amusingly  enough  to  this  alleged  "  Od  Force." 

"  Many  ladies  in  Strasburg  were  beautiful ;  still 
They  were  beat  all  to  sticks  by  the  lovely  Odille. 

*  «  «  *  «  * 

He  gained  the  old  count,  who  said,  '  Come,  Mynheer,  fill ; 
Hero's  a  health  to  yourself  and  the  lovely  OdiUe.' 
****** 

And  of  all  whom  they  met,  high  or  low,  jack  or  jill. 
Asked,  '  Pray  have  you  seen  any  thing  late  of  Odille  P' 

****** 

'Twas  her  voice !     But  'twas  vox  et  preterea  nil — 
Nor  could  any  one  guess  what  was  gone  with  Odille. 

****** 

Then  burst  from  the  mountain  a  splendonr,  that  quite 
Eclipsed  in  its  brilliance  the  finest  Bude  light. 
*  I  am  really  ashamed  of  yon  both ;  my  nerves  thrill 
At  your  scandalous  conduct  to  poor  dear  Odille.' " 
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tbat  light  dwelt  in  CM  and  God  in  light ;  and;  although  this  doctrine 
be  now  repudiated,  it  suggested  the  existence  of  sympathies  between 
God  and  man — ^between  man  and  the  stars  that  shine  down  upon  hii 
pathway  through  this  sublunary  sphere,  which  could  not  £ul  to  gire 
rise  to  many  fervid  emotions  and  self-elevating  aspirations.  Upon  thig 
theory  the  system  of  astrology,  the  origin  of  which  was  coeval  wiUi 
astronomy,  was  founded;  the  fluid  which  originated  in  the  Godhead 
being  supposed  to  radiate  from  the  planets,  and  diffuse  itself  through 
the  vital  system  of  man,  modif3dng  according  to  the  position  and  aspect 
of  the  planet  which  transmitted  it  all  the  functions.  It  is  clear  that 
medicine  was  at  this  period  considered  an  astronomic  or  astrologic 
science ;  every  part  of  the  body  was  considered  to  be  under  the  influ- 
ence of  one  particular  zodiacal  constellation  ;*  every  medicinal  substance 
imbibed  its  virtue  from  a  starry  influence;  and  our  hieroglyphical 
prefix  to  our  prescriptions — our  recipe,  Jt. — ^remains  to  this  day  the 
symbol  of  Jupiter.  This  belief  in  astrolog}' — the  assumed  influence  of 
the  stars  upon  the  body  through  the  medium  of  this  subtile  ether — ^was 
uppermost  in  the  mind  of  Mesmer,  when  he  began  the  study  of  animal 
magnetism.  He  had,  indeed,  already  written  and  defended  an  inaugural 
dissertation  "  On  the  Influence  of  the  Planets  upon  the  Human  Body.^f 
The  existence  of  this  universal  magnetic  power  had,  in  fact,  been 
assumed  by  a  host  of  eminent  philosophers,  who  attempted  thereby  to 

*  Manlius  gives  us  the  foUowiog  description  of  their  powers  :-  — 

"  Namqne  Aries  capiti ;  Taurus  cervicibus  hseret 
Brachia  sub  Geminis  censentur ;  pcctora  Cancro 
Te  scapulie  Nemoce  vocant,  teqne  ilia  Virgo  : 
Libra  col  it  chines ;  et  Scorpius  inguiuc  regnat : 
£t  femur  Arcitcnens,  genua  et  Capricornus  amavit, 
Cruraque  defcndit  Juvenis  vestigia  Pisces." 

Astronomicon,  lib.  L,  1 19. 

Wc  see  also  by  Chaucer's  description  that  astrology,  in  his  day,  formed  part  of  the  study 
of  the  physician : — 

"  With  us  there  was  a  doctonr  of  physike ; 

In  all  this  world  nc  was  there  one  like  him 

To  speak  of  phisike  and  of  surgerie ; 

For  he  was  grounded  in  astronomic. 

He  kept  his  patients  in  full  great  dell 

In  houses ;  by  his  magicke  uatnrell 

Well  couth  he  fortune  the  ascendant 

Of  his  image  for  his  patient." 

"  There  is  no  infirmity,  or  disease,"  says  Dr.  Blagrave,  "  whatsoever,  but  in  a  second 
cause  proceedcth  from  the  influence  of  the  afflicting  planets,  and  what  infirmity  soever 
any  planet  causeth,  he  hath  herbs  by  sympathy  to  cure  it."  This  seems  to  antidpate 
Hahnemann's  doctrine,  "  Similia  similibui  atrantur** — Astrolc^ical  Physic.  The  True 
Way  to  Cure  all  Kinds  of  Diseases.  By  Joseph  Blagrave,  Student  in  Philosophy  and 
Physic.     London:  1689. 

t  "  Isis  Revelata,"  vol.  i.,  p.  151. 
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explain  the  dependence  and  reciprocal  action  of  bodies  in  general  upon 
each  other,  and  the  phenomena  of  the  vital  organization.  '^  They  also,** 
adds  Mr.  Colquhoun,  ''  broadly  and  distinctly  maintained  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  will  or  imagination  of  man,  when  energetically  called  into 
action,  is  capable  of  producing  certain  perceptible  effects,  even  at  a  con- 
siderable distance.''*  This  fluid  theory,  therefore,  is  of  considerable 
antiquity.  For  our  own  part,  we  doubt  not  the  existence  of  some 
nervous  fluid,  or  aura,  circulating  from  the  nervous  centres  to  the 
periphery,  and  its  reflex  action;  but  we  cannot  understand  how  the 
intervention  of  any  magnetic  or  odyle  fluid,  however  exquisitely 
attenuated,  can  blend  itself  with  mental  phenomena,  or  in  any  way 
account  for  the  purely  subjective  operations  of  the  mind.  In  the 
infancy  of  analytical  science  bodies  were  considered  to  be  simple  which 
the  progress  of  experimental  philosophy  has  proved  to  be  compound. 
The  earths  were  by  Sir  H.  Davy's  galvanic  battery  decomposed,  and 
proved  to  consist  of  a  metallic  basis  united  with  oxygen;  light  has 
been  converted  into  heat,  and  heat  into  light ;  and  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Faraday  for  experimentally  proving  the  identity  between  electricity 
and  magnetism.  When,  therefore,  we  come  to  consider  the  magnetic 
fluid,  and  are  informed  of  the  discovery  of  a  still  more  subtile  element — 
the  odyle  force  or  fluid — we  only  advance  one  step  further;  we  arrive 

*  The  soul  of  the  world  (says  Cornelius  Agrippa,)  is  "  the  intelligible  itself."  .... 
"  As  the  powers  of  our  soul  are  communicated  to  the  members  of  the  body  by  the  spirit^ 
so  also  the  virtue  of  the  soul  of  the  world  is  diffused  through  all  things  by  this  quint- 
essence, for  there  is  nothing  formed  in  the  whole  world  that  hath  not  a  spark  of  the 
virtue  thereof.  Yet  it  is  more,  nay,  most  of  all,  infused  into  those  things  which  have 
received  or  taken  iu  most  of  this  spirit.  Now  this  spirit  is  taken  in  by  t]^e  rays  of  the 
stars,  so  fiu*  forth  as  tilings  render  themselves  conformable  to  them.  By  this  spirit, 
therefore,  every  occult  property  is  conveyed  into  hsrbs,  stones,  metals,  animals,  throu^ 
the  sun,  moon,  phinets,  and  through  stars  higher  than  the  planets."  {Op,  cit.,  b.  i.  c.  xir. 
p.  33.)  \Ve  also  fiud  a  chapter  in  this  book  entitled  "  How  the  passions  of  the  mind 
can  work  out  of  themselves  upou  another's  body."  The  following  passage  clearly 
enou<ch  anticipates  all  that  Mesmer  maintained : — **  Let  no  man  wonder  that  the  body 
and  soul  of  one  may,  iu  like  manner,  be  affected  with  the  mind  of  another,  seeing  the 
mind  is  far  more  powerful,  strong,  fervent,  and  more  prevalent  by  its  motions  than 
vapours  exhaling  out  of  bodies;  neither  are  there  wanting  medicines  by  which  it  should 
work,  neither  is  another  body  less  subjected  to  another's  mind  than  to  another's  body. 
Upon  this  accouut  they  say  that  a  man  by  his  affection  and  habit  only  may  act  upon 
another."  {Ibid.,  b.  i.  c.  Ixv.  p.  146.)  Furthermore  he  observes :  "  Our  mind  doth 
affect  divers  things  by  faith ;  we  must,  therefore,  in  every  work  and  application  of 
things,  affect  vehemently,  imagine,  hope,  and  believe  strongly,  for  that  will  be  a  great 
help.  And  it  is  verified  among  physicians  that  a  strong  belief  and  an  undoubted  hope 
and  lore  totcards  the  physician  and  medicine,  conduce  much  to  health,  yea  more  some- 
times than  the  medicine  itself.  For  the  same  that  the  eficacy  and  virtue  of  the  medicine 
works,  the  same  doth  the  strong  imagination  of  Vie  physician  work,  being  able  to  cha/nge 
the  qualities  in  the  bodies  of  the  sick,  especially  when  the  patient  places  much  confidence 
in  the  physician,  by  that  means  disposing  himself  for  the  receiving  the  virtue  of  the 
physician  and  the  physick.  Therefore,  he  that  works  in  magic  must  be  of  a  constant 
belief,  be  crcdidous  and  not  at  all  doubt  of  the  obtaining  the  effects."  (Occult  Philosophy, 
b.  i.  c.  Ixiv.  p.  148.)     Surely  this  is  the  very  language  of  modem  mesmerism. 
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only  at  a  form  of  matter  more  subtile  than  any  hitherto  known ;  but  we 
arc  still  dealing  with  matter,  however  imponderable  and  refined,  and 
we  cannot  conceive  it  convertible  into  thought,  or  aflfecting  the  inde- 
pendent subjectivity  of  the  mind.  The  interposition,  as  a  "  tertiitm 
quid''  between  mind  and  matter,  only  increases  our  difficulty,  by  adding 
another  link  to  the  chain  of  mystery.  It  clears  up  nothing — ^it  tends 
to  explain  nothing ;  the  odyle  light  itself  only  contributes  to  render 
"  darkness  visible." 

We  cannot  conceive  why  the  professors  of  Animal  Magnetism  should 
be  so  enamoured  of  this  fluid  hypothesis,  when  the  immediate  and  in- 
disputable action  and  power  of  the  mmd  upon  the  body  so  palpably  may 
account  for  so  many  of  the  effects  which  they  describe.  With  one 
accord  they  preach  a  fierce  crusade  against  the  subjective  or  Psychological 
Theory ;  the  influence  of  the  imagination  they  denounce  and  ridicule  as 
a  heresy  long  since  exploded ;  yet,  in  every  page  they  write,  we  con- 
stantly recognise  its  magic  power.  What  but  imagination,  sympathy, 
and  that  fatal  proclivity  to  imitation  which  so  many  nervous  people 
possess,  rendered  the  mental  epidemics  described  by  Hecker  so 
contagious  ?  How  otherwise  can  we  account  for  the  miraculous  cures 
which  were  wrought  at  St.  Medard  on  the  tomb  of  the  Abbe  de  Paris  ^ 
"  In  the  case  of  these  convulsionaries,"  says  Mr.  Braid  in  his  answer  to 
Mr.  Colquhoun,  "  I  would  beg  leave  to  ask  how  a  nervous  or  vital 
force  could  have  passed  from  the  ashes  of  the  buried  saint  ?  Mental 
emotion,  imitation  and  faith,  or  confidence,  were  quite  adequate  to 
account  for  all  which  was  there  manifested"*  The  magical  effects  of 
talismans,  amulets,  and  all  manner  of  holy  relics ;  the  fragments  of 
the  bones  of  martyrs ;  thorns  from  the  crown  of  the  Saviour  at  his 
crucifixion,  and  pieces  of  wood  supposed  to  have  been  part  of  the  cross 
itself;  how,  excepting  by  strong  faith  and  imagination,  could  these 
inanimate  substances  have  effected  cures  ?  Look  at  the  frantic  zeal  of 
the  Flagellants,  and  the  wild  delirium  of  the  victims  of  the  dancing 
mania,  how  much  they  could  endure  without  any  visible  signs  of  pain, 
while  their  bodies  were  swathed  and  their  waists  cruelly  compressed  by 
cloths  or  ropes.  "  While  dancing,"  says  Hecker,  they  "  neither  saw  nor 
heard,  being  insensible  to  external  impressions  through  the  senses,  but 
they  were  haunted  by  visions,  their  fancies  conjuring  up  spirits,  whose 
names  they  shrieked  out.  Some  of  them  afterwards  asserted  that  they 
felt  as  if  they  had  been  immersed  in  a  stream  of  blood  which  obliged 
them  to  leap  so  high.  Others,  during  their  paroxysm,  saw  the  heaven 
open,  and  the  Saviour  appear  enthroned  with  the  Virgin  Mar}',  according 

♦  Magic,  Witchcraft,  &c.  *  Op,  cit.    By  James  Braid.    Page  5. 
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as  the  religious  notions  of  the  age  were  strangely  and  variously  reflected 
in  their  imaginations. "**  There  can  be  no  doubt,  and  the  scenes  which 
occurred  almost  within  our  time  among  their  congregations,  during  the 
preaching  of  Wesley  and  Whitfield,  sufficiently  prove  that  excessive 
religious  fervour  will  give  rise  to  ecstatic  mania. t  We  by  no  means 
doubt  the  circumstantial  description  which  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  has 
given  us  of  the  state  in  which  he  found  the  Ecstatica  of  Caldero  (Maria 
Mori)  and  the  Addolorata  of  Capriana  (Domenica  Lazzari.)  Neither 
will  we  gainsay  the  magnetic  ecstasy  of  the  prophetess  of  Prevorst, 
whose  case  Dr.  Kemer  has  so  fully  described.  :t  We  have  no  doubt  that 
Ignatius  Loyola,  Joan  of  Arc,  the  Maid  of  Kent,  Johanna  Southcot^ 
and  many  other  visionaries  imagining  themselves  inspired,  were  in  a  state 
of  ecstatic  mania,  a  form  of  insanity  which  develops  many  very  extraor- 
dinary mental  phenomena;  they  saw  clearly  enough  the  visions  which 
their  imagination,  even  without  a  sleep,  conjured  up ;  they  poured  forth, 
with  the  volubility  of  the  Pythoness,  their  prophetic  rhapsodies ;  but 
they  flowed,  we  believe,  from  the  fountains  of  a  diseased  mind,  and  did 
not  emanate  from,  or  evince  the  existence  of  any  material  fluid,  ethereal, 
magnetic,  or  odylic.  Similar  states  of  mental  aberration  are  constantly 
seen  in  lunatic  asylums.  Who  can  doubt  that  all  descriptions  of  enthu- 
siasm are  contagious?  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  all  that  has  been 
written  against  the  imaginative  theory,  we  believe  that  Hecker  was 
perfectly  right  in  ascribing  the  mental  epidemics,  of  which  he  has  given 
so  interesting  an  account,  to  the  eflects  of  a  disordered  imagination. 
"  These  plagues,"  he  observes,  (the  brotherhood  of  the  Flagellants,  the 
dancing  mania,  Tarantism  and  Tigretier,)  "  crept  on  and  found  abundant 
food  in  the  tone  of  thought  which  prevailed  in  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries,  and  even  in  a  minor  degree  through  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth,  causing  a  permanent  disease  of  the  mind,  and  ex- 
hibiting in  those  cities  to  whose  inhabitants  they  were  a  novelty, 
scenes  as  strange  as  they  were  detestable."§  We  use  the  word  "  imar 
gination,''  however,  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense;  for,  as  Sir 
William  Hamilton  has  philosophically  remarked,  "  it  should  always  be 
remembered,  that  the  various  mental  energies  are  all  only  possible  in 

*  Hcckcr.    Epidemics  of  the  Mddle  Ages.    Sydenham  Society.    London  -.1844. 
Page  88. 

+  Jjife  of  Wesley.    By  Robert  Sonthcy.     Vol.  i.,  pp.  245  et  se^ 

X  Much  curious  information  on  this  subject  will  oe  found  in  Meric  and  Casaubon's 
Treatise  on  Enthusiasme.  London :  1656.  The  cases  to  which  he  refers,  he  tells  ns, 
"  verified  the  saying  of  Plato,  that  whereas  the  souls  of  ordinary  men  were  placed  in  their 
bodies,  but  the  bodies  of  holy  men  and  philosophers  were  pkced  in  their  souls  (p.  128).*' 
We  arc  told  of  the  Prophetess  of  Prevorst,  that  "  she  belonged  to  a  world  of  spirits.  She 
was  half  spirit  herself Her  body  clothed  her  spirit  like  a  thin  veil." 

§  Ilccker.     Op,  ciL,  pp.  88-01. 
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mad  ihrr/Qgii  emdi  other;  and  that  our  psrcfaologicml  analrBes  do  not 
Mipfv^ffe  SDj  real  distinction  of  the  operatioas  whidi  we  &cTimiBaBte 
by  different  names.     Thought  and  rolition  can  no  more  be  exerted 
ap&rtf  than  the  sides  and  angles  of  a  square  can  exist  seporatelj  hma 
each  other.***     The  same  maj  be  said  of  thought  and  imaginatioQ ;  H 
is  the  mind  as  a  whole,  in  a  state  of  intense  concentration,  which  acts 
00  powerfully  on  the  physical  organism. f     Innumerable  instances  bare 
been  recorded  shewing  the  influence  of  the  imagination  upon  the  body. 
The  following  is  one  of  these  affecting  anecdotes.     **  Two  young  men 
intending  to  play  a  practical  joke  upon  their  sister,  borrowed  a  skdeton 
Iran  a  neighbouring  surgery  and  placed  it  in  her  bed-room.     When 
she  retired  to  bed  they  listened,  expecting  to  hear  a  sudden  scream; 
they  were  disappointed  and  retired  to  rest,  wondering  at  her  sdf-pos- 
aession ;  but  when  the  servant  entered  the  room  in  the  morning  she 
was  found  playing  with  the  skeleton  in  a  state  of  complete  fistuity." 
But   imagination   on   the   other  hand  may  be   conducive   to   health 
and  happiness,  and    even   surround   us  with  agreeable   illusions,   in 
illustration   of    which   Mr.    Colquhotm   cites    a   very  affecting   etory 
from    "  Kotzebue*s   Journey    to   Paris."       The    sympathy    between 
stringed  musical   instruments  is  well  known   even  to  watchmakers. 
^  A  young  lady  used  to  play  on  the   harpsichord  while  her  lover 
accompanied  her  on  the  liarp.     The  young  man  died,  and  the  harp 
remained  in  her  room.      After  the  first  excess  of  her  despair,   she 
sank  into  the  deepest  melancholy,  and  some  time  elapsed  before  she 
eonld  again  sit  down  to  her  instrument.     At  last  she  did  so,  gave  some 
touches,  and  hark  !     The  harp,  tuned  alike,  resounded  in  echo.     The 
poor  girl  was  at  first  seized  with   a  secret  shuddering,  bnt  soon  felt  a 
kind  of  soothing  melancholy.     She  became  firmly  persuaded  that  tbe 
spirit  of  the  lover  was  softly  sweeping  tHe  strings  of  the  instrument. 
The  harpsichord  from  this  moment  constituted  her  only  pleasure  as  it 
afforded  to  her  mind  the  certainty  that  her  lover  was  still  hovering 
about   her.      One  of  those  unfeeling   men  who  want  to  know  and 
clear  up  very  thing,  entered  her  apartment,  the  girl  begged  him  to  be 

♦  Kcid'H  Collected  Writings.     Oj).  ciL,  p.  2  i2. 

t  H(*n<*e  the  nciite  pain  often  caused  by  intense  thinking.  The  eonccntrated  action 
of  the  mind  doiil>iU'»ts  nlTectiu^  the  dcliaitc  ncrvuus  tissue  of  the  brain.  Deep  study 
and  uiirciiiittiDg  application  will  produce  mental  derangement.  So  will  constant  reflec- 
tion on  any  very  great  domestic  calamity — 

"  That  way  madness  lies." 

In  the  "  Fair  Penitent,"  Rowe  beautifully  describes  tliis  painful  dominion  of  thought — 

"  Turn  not  to  thought,  my  brain ;  but  let  me  find 
Some  mifrcqucntcd  shade ;  there  lay  me  down, 
And  Icl  forgetful  dulncss  steal  upon  me 
lb  soften  and  atntage  this  pain  of  thinking." 
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quiet,  for  at  that  very  moment  the  dear  harp  spoke  most  distinctly. 
Being  informed  of  the  amiable  illusion  which  overcame  her  reason, 
he  laughed;  and,  with  a  great  display  of  learning,  proved  to  her  by 
experimental  physics  that  all  this  was  very  natural.  From  that  instant 
the  young  lady  grew  melancholy,  drooped,  and  soon  after  died."* 

But  we  exceed  our  limits.  The  "  Letters  on  Animal  Magnetism,** 
by  Dr.  Williams  Gregor}',  evince  an  unbounded  belief  in  all  the  highest 
mysteries  of  animal  magnetism,  which  he  himself  practices  with  mudi 
enthusiasm;  a  circumstance  that  calls  our  attention — albeit  we  do  not 
wish  to  cavil  about  trifles— to  Mr.  Colquhoun's  very  unjust  reflections 
against  the  medical  profession.  He  accuses  its  members  of  ^  distin- 
guishing themselves  throughout  by  their  virulent  opposition  to  the  new 
discovery,"  which  he  attributes  to  "  very  obvious,  although  not  very 
generous  or  creditable,  motives."  He  furthermore  states  that "  our  pre- 
sent generation  of  doctors  and  professors,  however  skilful  in  the  mere 
technicalities  of  their  art,  and  however  learned  in  all  the  knowledge  of 
a  meagre,  material,  and  narrow-minded  system  of  philosophy,  arc,  for 
the  most  part,  utter  sceptics  and  infidels  in  regard  to  the  influence  of 
any  spiritual  powers  over  the  modifications  and  manifestations  of  the 
human  organism."*  We  nuurvel  exceedingly  that  Mr.  Colquhoun  should, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  cast  such  aspersions  on  the  medical 
profession,  when,  according  to  his  own  showing,  a  very  great  number 
of  physicians,  many  of  whom  are  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  profession 
abroad  and  at  home,  have  warmly  espoused  his  cause.  He  appeab  to 
works  in  favour  of  animal  magnetism  by  Doctors  Wienhoft,  Treviranus, 
Hufeland,  Gmelin,  Kluge,  Ennemoser,  Passavant,  Brandis,  Zierman,  Ac, 
and  others  by  Professors  Kieser,  Eschenmayer,  Naas,  Neesvon,  Esen- 
beck,  <kc. ;  also  to  the  testimony  of  MM.  de  Puysegur,  Tardy  de  Mon- 
travcl,  Deleuse,  Dupotet  Bertrand,  Roullier,  Cloquet,  Chardel,  Rostau, 
Georget,  Filassier,  &c, ;  and  among  our  English  medical  practitioners 
who  have  avowed  their  faith  in  animal  magnetism,  he  refers  to  Doctors 
Elliotson,  Herbert  Mayo,  Professor  Gr^ory;  and  we  could  ourselves 
supply  him  with  a  catalogue  of  the  names  of  medical  men  of  less 
eminence  who  have  become  converts — besides  those  who  are  canonized 
in  the  "  Zoist ;"  yet  does  Mr.  Colquhoun  turn  his  back  upon  these,  the 
▼ery  authorities  he  himself  cites  as  the  chief  pillars  which  support,  and 
sliould  induce  us  to  enter,  his  temple,  and  accuses  the  whole  profession 
of  being  incurably  infected  with  scepticism  and  infidelity.  The  charge 
is  an  old  one  brought  against  us  in  the  days  of  Chaucer;  but  it  is 

♦  Isis  Revdata.    VoL  i.  p.  169. 

+  History.    Vol.  i.,  preface^  p.  9, — ^p.  88. 
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utterly  untrue,  and  we  emphatically  repudiate  it.*     The  most  eminent 
men  of  the  present  generation — ay,  and  of  the  past,  too,  else  why  does 
Mr.  Colquhoun  fall  back  on  the  authorities  of  Hippocrates,  Galen, 
Arataeus,  Paracelsus,  and  Van  Helmont  1 — have  always  been  too  much 
addicted  to  theorise  and  speculate  upon   our  spiritual  nature.     The 
spirit  which  suggested  the  solution  of  abstract  questions  among  the 
scholastic  philosophers  has  ever  been  busy  among  us ;  and  even  young 
men  in  the  dissecting  room  become  so  easily  led  astray  into  these  fisusci- 
nating  speculations,  that  our  professors  are  continually  called  upon  to 
admonish  them  and  bring  them  back  to  the  strict  principle  of  induction 
propounded  by  the   Baconian   philosophy.      All  the   most  eminent 
physicians  of  the  present  age  liave  avowed  their  adherence  to  the  faith 
of  Christianity,  and  recognised  to  the  fullest  extent  the  spiritual  ascen- 
dancy of  man.     The  late  Sir  Henry  Halford,  Mason  Good,  Abercrombie, 
Charles  Bell,  Monro,  Cooper;  and  among  our  living  physicians,  Cham- 
bers, Holland,  and  hundreds  of  others  who  hold  a  distinguished  position 
in  the  profession — in  fact,  all  the  members  of  tlie  medical  profession, 
are  thus  far  spiritualists  in  the  discharge  of  their  professional  duties : 
they  so  clearly  recognise  the  distinction  and  reciprocal  action  between 
mind  and  matter,  that  not  one,  we  feel  assured,  would  ever  prescribe 
for  any  patient  without  duly  considering  the  moral  and  mental  causes 
which  may  aggravate,  or  complicate,  the  symptoms  of  the  disease.    But 
we  are  afraid  the  professors  of  animal  magnetism  are  an  irritable  race ; 
perhaps  the  propounders  of  all  new  doctrines  become  afflicted  with  what 
Southey  calls  "a  mimosa  sensibility;"  they  cannot  endure  the  idea  of 
being  contradicted,  even  in  their  theories,  when  they  have  agreed  upon 
their  facts ;  they  will  not  allow  any  counter  opinions  even  to  be  thrown 
into  the  scale  of  evidence,  and,  like  Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  abuse  every 
body  who  differs  from  them,  while  they  imagine  themselves  to  be  in  a 
very  cool  and  equable  state  of  temper.     In  the  very  last  number  of  the 
"Zoist'*  (April,  1852,  No.  xxxvii.)  we  find  Dr.  Elliotson,  in  some  re- 
marks annexed  to  a  very  interesting  paper  by  Professor  Gregory,  on 
the  "  Theory  of  Imagination,*'  apply  the  folloT*'ing  ungentle  language  to 
Sir  David  Brewster,  Professor  Forbes,  Professor  Bennett,  Professor  Good- 
son,  and  Dr.  Simpson,  whose  names,  to  prevent  any  mistake,  he  thus  sig- 

*  Chaucer  taxed  the  faculty  with  irreligion,  in  hU  description  of  the  Physician,  given 
ahove, — 

"  Of  his  diet,  mcasnrcahle  was  he. 
For  it  was  of  no  superflnitic, 
But  of  great  nourishing  and  digestible. 
His  siudy  teas  but  little  on  the  bible. 

Tlie  late  Dr.  Millingen,  in  his  "  Curiosities  of  Medical  Experience,"  cites  these  lines, 
and  refers  to  the  old  adage  "  Ubi  tres  Bledici-duo  Aihei'*  Assuredly  this  would  be  held 
to  be  a  calumny  by  the  physicians  of  the  present  age. 
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nally  taboos: — ''  From  them  no  benefit  has  ever  accrued  to  mesmerism, 
nor  is  likely  erer  to  accrue.  They  are  doggedly  insensible  to  its  splendid 
&cts ;  their  hearts  are  hardened,  and  their  intellect  thereby  stupiiied" 
(page  33).  Hard  words,  gentlemen !  hard  words !  and  the  sooner  Dr. 
Elliotson  contriyes  to  subdue  these  refractory  philosophers  by  mes- 
merizing them  in  distans  the  better.  Then,  again,  we  find  Mr.  Col- 
quhoun  and  Mr.  Braid  involred  in  a  pleasant  little  schism — engaged, 
as  the  down  in  the  forest  describes  to  Audrey,  upon  a  cause  '^  seven 
times  removed" — ^the  "counter-check  quarrelsome."  Unluckily,  Mr. 
Colqulioun  somewhat  inadvertently  accused  Mr.  Braid  of  being  a 
materialist,  and  thereupon  Mr.  Braid  retorts  upon  Mr.  Colquhoun  that 
be  has  not  an  orthodox  faith  in  the  actual  personality  and  incarnate 
exbtence  of  the  devil ;  wherefore  he,  in  round  terms,  charges  Mr.  Col- 
quhoun with  not  being  a  true  Christian.  "  Tantasne  ccdeatUma  irce  ?" 
All  this  we  conceive  to  be  very  absurd.  The  world  at  large  cares  little 
for  the  squabbles  of  men  of  science;  they  may  sit  within  the  shadow 
of  their  own  academic  groves  and  blow  any  soap-bubbles  they  please, 
but  when  they  come  forward  to  propound  the  principles  of  any  theories 
which  are,  and  always  have  been,  so  deeply  interesting  to  all  reflecting 
men,  they  should  not  so  far  detract  from  what  we  consider  should  ever 
be  the  self-possessed  and  true  dignity  of  philosophy.  When  men  lose 
their  temper,  they  betray  their  weakness.  All  we  want  is  to  be  assured 
of  the  existence  of  /acts  upon  which  we  can  build  something  like  a 
satisfactory  and  enduring  faith. 

We  regret  we  have  not  space  to  pursue  this  subject — which  is  suffi- 
ciently enticing — further.  We  conceive  that  the  scientific  world  is 
indebted  to  Mr.  Colquhoun  for  his  attempting  to  pioneer  us  through 
these  perj^lexing  mysteries;  even  those  who  dissent  from  him,  and 
are  opposed  to  his  views,  will  not  rise  from  the  perusal  of  the 
"  Isis  Revelata,"  and  "  The  History  of  Magic,  Witchcraft,  and  Animal 
Magnetism,'*  without  having  derived  a  vast  amount  of  information. 
But,  we  repeat,  the  whole  subject  is  involved  in  much  obscurity  and 
difficulty;  and,  as  we  commenced  by  citing  a  passage  from  the  Bev. 
Sidney  Smith's  "  Elementary  Sketches  of  Moral  Philosophy,"  so  shall 
we  conclude  by  subjoining  another  extract,  which  needs  no  comment, 
from  these  very  spirited  and  charming  lectures.  In  alluding  to  the 
department  of  metaphysics,  which  comprehends  psychological  science, 
he  observes :  "  If  there  be  a  real  foundation  for  this  science — if  observa- 
tion can  do  anything,  and  has  not  done  all — there  is  room  for  hope  and 
reason  for  exertion.  The  extravagances  (alluding  to  the  Berkleian 
theory,  the  non-existence  of  matter;  but  the  remark  applies  particu- 
larly to  animal  magnetbm) — ^the  extravagances  by  which  it  has  been 

NO.   XIX.  Y 
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disfigured  ought  to  warn  us  of  the  difficulty,  without  leading  ub  to 
despair.  To  say  there  is  no  path,  because  we  have  often  got  into  t^ 
wrong  path,  puts  an  end  to  all  other  knowledge  as  well  as  this.  The 
truth  is,  it  fares  worse  with  this  science  than  with  many  others,  becaaae 
its  errors  and  extravagances  are  comprehended  by  so  many."* 


Art.  IV.— on  MENTAL  PHYSIOLOGY.t 

These  chapters  embrace  the  psychological  portion  of  Dr.  Holland's 
former  able  work,  ''Medical  Notes  and  Eeflections."  We  quote  a  passage 
from  its  preface,  to  indicate  the  value  which  the  learned  author  places 
on  the  subject  to  which  our  journal  is  devoted: — "Scarcely  can  we 
name  a  morbid  affection  of  the  body  in  which  some  feeling  or  function 
of  mind  is  not  concurrently  engaged.  No  physician  can  rightly  fulfil 
his  duties  without  an  adequate  knowledge  of,  and  constant  regard  to, 
these  important  relations."  It  is  refreshing  to  the  mind  to  take  up 
these  pages  of  a  philosopher  in  his  unprejudiced  pursuit  of  truth, 
after  having  been  compelled  to  travel  over,  and,  alas,  to  wade  through, 
the  pages  of  so  many  who  have,  in  their  course,  blinded  their  eyes 
even  to  the  facts  around  them,  if  opposed  to  their  own  notions ;  or  who 
have  precipitately  formed  crude  deductions,  and  endeavoured  to  frame  a 
gigantic  theory  on  a  foundation  which  is  scarcely  firm  enough  to  sup- 
port the  most  fragile  hypothesis. 

Convinced  that  it  is  our  duty  to  proceed  firmly  in  that  coarse, 
which  in  the  climax  of  its  study  may  tend  to  render  the  term  meta- 
physics a  misnomer,  we  have  ever,  without  any  fear  of  the  hackneyed 
stigma  of  materialism,  regarded  the  investigation  of  the  physio-pathology 
of  the  brain  as  the  essence  of  psychological  study,  not  by  any  shallow  con- 
clusions, pro  or  con,  on  popular  prejudice  or  proselytism,  but  by  a  care- 
ful associafion  of  cerebral  symptomatology  with  mental  phenomena. 
That  there  are  many  things  yet  undreamed  of  in  our  philosophy  must  be 
admitted,  and  we  must  so  far  fail  in  our  duty,  even  as  the  physicians 
of  the  body,  when  we  blink  or  disregard  psychal  derangement,  so  often 
but  a  symptom  of  corporeal  disease. 

This  must  be  done,  however,  without  caprice  or  bigotry.  We  must 
accept  every  new  and  proved  fact,  and  measure  or  explain  it  on  the 
acknowledged  principles  of  science;  "  separate,"  in  Dr.  Holland's  own 
words,  "  what  is  known  from  that  which  is  imknown — what  is  capable 

*  Elementary  Sketches.     Op.  cit.    Lecture  i.  p.  5. 

t  Chapters  on  Mental  Pbyaiology.  By  Henry  Holland,  MJD.,  F JI.S.  London  ; 
1852. 
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of  being  reached  by  the  human  understanding  from  that  which  is  pre- 
sumably unattainable  by  it."  Thus  restrained  in  our  especial  study, 
we  are  satisfied  that  we  are  progressing  in  the  only  path  to  the  temple 
of  truth. 

With  these  sentiments,  we  at  once  recognise  the  importance  of  the 
first  chapter,  on  medical  evidence,  especially  in  reference  to  the  effect  of 
remedy. 

The  idios3rncrasy  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  that  of  the  body,  is  as 
multiform  as  feature  or  shape  5  so,  even  the  trtUhful  evidence  of  one 
physician  regarding  his  own  favourite  remedy,  perhaps  precipitately 
advanced  from  isolated  cases,  becomes  a  stumblingblock  to  the  pro- 
fession :  vide  the  history  of  tar- water,  digitalis,  cubebs,  iodine,  &c.  In 
the  study  of  psychology  this  equally  obtains,  for  insanity  has  its  multi- 
form phases ;  and  even  though  the  proximate  cause  or  structural  con- 
dition may  be  similar,  its  exciting  causes  are  so  various,  and  its 
sympathies  so  intricate,  as  to  require  equally  patient  study  and  discrimi- 
nation regarding  the  principles  of  its  treatment.  Of  the  valuable 
hints  and  precepts  of  Dr.  Holland,  we  may  especially  note  those  on  the 
jumble  and  discrepancy  of  our  medical  nomenclature.  In  discussion, 
especially,  a  protracted  war  of  words  is  often  carried  on  upon  one 
misapplied  term  ;  and  when  the  strife  is  over,  the  subject  is,  of  course, 
just  as  perplexing  as  ever,  the  combatants  discovering  that  they  have 
really  been  talking  about  two  different  things. 

And  this  is  aggravated  by  the  prevailing  fashions  in  medicine  ;  as 
Dr.  Holland  says,  "  terms  have  descended  to  us  which  we  can  hardly 
put  aside,  maxims  which  fetter  the  understanding,  and  methods  of  clas- 
sification which  prevent  the  better  suggestions  of  a  sound  experience." 

Regarding  our  own  pages,  we  have  ever  adopted  the  course  hero 
enjoined,  of  never  rejecting  what  is  new  or  strange,  because  it  w  new 
and  strange.  In  proof  of  this  we  may  refer  to  our  criticisms  on  Reichen- 
bach,  and  Mayo,  and  Crowe,  and  to  our  own  original  papers  on  psychal 
phenomena. 

The  faculty  of  attention,  to  which  Dr.  Holland  refers,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  attributes  of  human  intellect.  The  high  degrees  of  its 
power  constitute  indeed  the  strong  and  energetic  mind,  and  its  physio- 
logy and  pathology  are  often  marked  in  the  same  individual.  The 
concentration  of  the  mind  on  one  point,  which  has  worked  out  some  of 
the  most  abstruse  problems,  and  the  most  marvellous  works,  may,  by 
over-indulgence,  become  morbid  abstraction  or  absence  of  mind,  and  the 
subject  of  very  unmerciful  satire :  and  if  Sir  Isaac  Newton  formed 
his  brilliant  theories  from  simple  facts  by    '^  always  thinking   nnio 

them,"  he  was,  it  is  said,  from  the  same  abstraction,  guilty  of  very 
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eccentric  and  even  ridiculous  behaviour.  Indeed,  insanity  is  not  an 
infrequent  consequence  of  the  long  continuance  or  excess  of  attention^ 
which,  like  connate  imbecility,  cannot  be  fixed  to  a  point.  Conscious- 
ness is,  indeed,  for  a  time  lost,  as  in  the  cases  of  Pannegiano  and 
Archimedes,  and  the  most  strange  illusions  may  also  thus  arise  in  the 
mind. 

This  principle  of  concentration  is  the  grand  secret  of  all  the  popnlar 
phenomena  of  the  day,  and  it  is  almost  the  duty  of  the  psychologist  to 
develop  this  principle,  so  that  the  popular  miild  and  purse  may  cease  to 
be  gulled  and  plucked.  Whether  this  attention,  or,  as  Dr.  HoUi^nd 
would  call  it,  direction  of  consciousness,  or,  as  we  have  termed  it, 
concentration  of  thought,  be  voluntary  or  reflex,  as  well  as  the  nature 
of  its  intimate  association  with  the  phenomena  of  the  day — all  this  is 
yet  only  on  the  threshold  of  development.  It  is  this  power  of  mental 
concentration  on  one  point,  which  conferred  on  Archimedes,  and  Watt, 
and  Smeaton,  and  Telford,  and  Stephenson,  that  wondrous  power  of 
working  out  and  adapting  mechanical  forces  to  their  will ;  and  it  is 
this  concentration  on  another  point  which  enables  many  to  ward 
off  an  evil,  or  to  endure  torture  with  almost  superhuman  courage.  It 
is  the  mvoluntary  or  reflex  influence  of  concentration,  which  excites 
the  feats  of  fragile  girls  during  the  convulsive  epidemics. 

We  have  known,  also,  deep  and  fixed  thought  on  one  absorbing  sub- 
ject control  or  even  obviate  sea-sickness. 

This  concentration  of  the  attention  on  one  sense,  will  thus  exalt  and 
extend  its  power,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  other  senses.  This  is  the 
rationale  of  community  or  transference  of  senses. 

It  is  clear,  from  these  reflections,  of  how  much  importance  is  the 
study  of  the  influence  of  mind  on  body.  As  it  induces  disease  by  con- 
centration, it  may,  when  properly  studied,  prove  of  great  remedial 
benefit,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  Hohenlohe  mirades.  Concentration  of 
attention  on  the  heart  may  instantly  induce  increased  action,  and,  as 
in  the  case  of  Colonel  Townsend,  diminished  action,  even  to  a  fotal 
extent.  The  principle  will  in  the  end,  we  think,  be  brought  to  bear 
as  an  important  therapeutic  agent. 

Even  concentrated  thought  on  the  intestinal  canal  will,  as  we  have 
ourselves  known,  at  once  induce  peristaltic  action;  and  we  are  con- 
stantly aware  how  the  contractions  of  the  bladder  obey  the  same  influ- 
ence. The  thought,  as  well  as  the  sight,  of  a  savoury  dish  will  directly 
excite  the  salivary  glands  to  pour  forth  their  fluid.  The  fixing  of  the 
thought  will  also  induce  disorder  :  the  spasm  of  cramp  may  so  be 
renewed  after  a  contraction  has  ceased  for  a  time. 

There  are  some  curious  cases  in  which  muscular  action  seems  to 
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depend  on  attention;  for  when  it  has  been  for  an  instant  diverted,  an 
article  has  immediately  dropped  from  the  hand.  And  this  may  even 
form  one  mode  of  the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy. 

Dr.  Holland's  reflections  on  that  especial  faculty  so  peculiar  to  man, 
the  power  of  thinking  of  our  thoughts,  are  interesting.  We  refer  to 
"  The  influence  of  attention  directed  inwards  upon  those  images  or 
repetitions  of  objects  of  sense,  which,  even  in  the  waking  state,  are  per- 
petually generated  within  the  sensorium,  independently  of  all  direct 
impressions  from  without,  though  often  immediately  consequent  upon 
them." 

Dr.  Holland  very  candidly  discusses  the  association  of  attention  with 
the  favourite  phenomena  of  the  day.  We  have,  however,  in  the  course 
of  our  labours,  so  fully  discussed  the  subjects  and  efiects  of  passes  and 
odyle  forces,  the  virga  divinoUoria,  and  other  psychal  novelties,  that  we 
can  only  refer  our  readers  to  the  acute  reasonings  in  our  author's  pages, 
in  which  the  true  balance  is  drawn  between  the  material  efiects  of 
magnetic  force  and  the  mere  results  of  psychal  influence — ^between  the 
voluntary  and  automatic  powers, — and  to  the  many  passages  which,  with 
the  author's  lucid  phraseology,  so  constantly  point  out  and  explain  the 
cui  bono  of  what  profane  sceptics  would  call  the  imperfections  of  our 
nature ;  thus  "  vindicating  the  ways  of  God  with  man."  The  eccen- 
tricities which  with  the  multitude  constitute  a  complete  puzzle,  are  thus 
clearly  referred  to :  "  In  many  remarkable  cases  the  ordinary  percep- 
tions from  the  senses  are  wholly  disturbed  and  perverted  by  the 
condition  of  the  sensorium  receiving  them.  Muscular  motions  occur 
from  other  causes  than  volition ;  and  past  images  and  memories  rise  up 
unbidden  to  perplex  both  sensations  and  acts  by  mingling  with  them, 
without  control  or  direction  of  the  rational  will."  Our  own  constant 
reflections  (and  Dr.  Holland  evidently  coincides)  convince  us  that  the 
essence  of  mesmerism  is  in  the  body  of  the  patient,  and  not  in  that  of 
the  operator :  that  is,  the  predisposing  is  of  more  account  than  the  ex- 
citing cause,  however  essential  the  latter  may  be.  The  phenomena 
may,  indeed,  be  brought  out  by  many  other  modes  than  passes  and 
touching,  especially  where  there  are  weak  or  sensitive  points.  "  A 
singular  case  is  that  of  an  expected  impression  on  some  part  of  the 
body  producing,  before  actually  made,  sympathetic  sensations  or  move- 
ment in  other  parts  which  are  wont  to  be  affected  by  such  impressions.** 
For  the  odyle  force,  Reichenbach  chiefly  selected  females  under  30,  and 
all  affected  by  some  abnormal  nervous  condition.  These  females,  we 
believe,  are  especially  prone  to  deception,  and  there  are  few  psychologists 
who  will  not  at  once  recognise  those  to  whom  Dr.  Holland  refers,  in 
Lord  Bacon's  words :  "  Delight  in  deceiving  and  aptness  to  be  deceived. 
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imposture  and  credulity,   although  they  appear  to  be  of  a   diyerse 
nature,  yet  certainly  they  do  for  the  most  part  concur." 

The  principle  of  consciousness — the  feeling  that  we  are — ah !  who 
can  answer  the  question  of  Dr.  Holland  ?  Who  will  ever  fathom  the 
mystery  ?  Descartes,  Berkeley,  Locke,  Hume,  Priestley,  Paley,  all  would 
look  different  ways  to  find  it ;  and  at  last  some  vulgar  Pyrrho  might, 
with  a  "  we  wish  you  may  get  it,"  confute  them  all — not  on  the  truth 
of  personal  existence,  but  because  they  could  not  find  or  prove  it.  Let 
ns  take  Descartes.  His  ego — the  I-Tiess  or  ichikeit  of  the  Germans— is 
but  a  shallow  definition  of  this  principle.  We  are  conscious  we  are, 
because  we  think — a  notion,  by  the  way,  previously  put  by  Milton  into 
Adam's  thought,  "  That  I  am  I  know,  because  I  think.'*  But  the  very 
egOy  the  thing  that  thinks,  must  have  a  prior  existence;  therefore, 
thinking  is  not  the  essence,  although  it  may  be  the  proof,  of  being.  We 
quite  agree  with  Dr.  Holland  that  consciousness  is  a  succession,  and 
not  simultaneousness.  We  believe  that  the  slightest  thought  is  an 
action :  two,  of  course,  cannot  exist  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  part. 
It  would  be  curious  to  pit  this  hypothesis  of  succession  with  one  brain 
and  the  synchronous  antagonism  of  the  two  brains  of  Wigan  together; 
but  we  must,  at  least,  defer  it.  There  seems  a  constant  antagonism 
between  mental  and  physical  consciousness,  and  intellect  seems  to  hang 
on  our  power  of  making  the  former  predominate.  The  idiot,  when  he 
is  conscious,  is  only  physically  so ;  the  perception  exists,  but  it  vanishes 
when  the  excitant  is  withdrawn. 

This  question  of  mental  consciousness  is  of  real  consequence  in 
psychology,  as  the  method  of  arrangement  of  perceptions  is  at  the  root 
of  all,  constituting  the  varied  degrees  of  intellect,  from  the  idiot  to 
the  philosopher.  So  Cicero :  "  Magni  est  ingenii  revocare  mentem  a  sen- 
sUms,  et  cogitationeni  a  consv^tudine  revocdre.'*  And  we  might  quote 
Samuel  Johnson  at  lona,  were  not  his  fine  sentence  as  common  as 
household  words. 

On  this  point  of  antagonism  of  will  and  senses  Dr.  Holland  reasons 
with  perspicuity,  from  whence  we  might,  if  we  had  space,  found  some 
very  salutary  precepts  for  the  self-government  of  the  mind,  which  might 
at  once  answer  Dr.  Holland's  query. 

Time  Dr.  Holland  deems  of  much  importance  as  an  element  in 
psychical  studies,  in  regard  to  sanity,  or  health,  or  integrity  of  mind. 
We  might  contrast  the  closeness  with  which  a  question  is  answered, 
not  only  on  recovery  from  adynamic  or  comatose  states,  but  also  in  the 
early  stages  of  typhus  (tlie  delirium  of  which  so  much  resembles  a 
dream),  with  those  dreams  in  which  a  myriad  of  years  is  gone  over  in  a 
few  seconds — the  one  arising  from  inaptitude  of  perception  or  con- 
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sciousness;  the  other  from  that  exalted  or  concentrated  condition  of 
braiu  analogous  to  eccentric  and  almost  preternatural  muscular  actions. 

Dr.  Holland's  opinion  coincides  with  that  of  Locke,  that  at  one  time 
the  mind  is  in  a  boggle,  and  requires  spurring;  at  others,  it  presses  on 
like  a  war-horse,  and  cannot  be  held  in.  Walter  Scott  acted  consciously 
on  this  principle  of  varied  states  and  capacities  of  mind  quoad  time, 
when  he  was  wont,  after  trying  to  recollect  or  compose  in  vain,  to  sleep 
on  it,  and  it  would  all  come  in  the  morning ;  or  when,  to  use  his  own 
graphic  term,  he  had  •*  a  fit  of  the  devers"  The  misty  brain,  we  may 
be  sure,  is  known  to  all  authors;  even  Milton  was  occasionally  subject 
to  it;  while,  at  other  times,  "  the  unpremeditated  verse  flowed  like  an 
inspiration.'' 

Probably  not  only  the  loss  of  memory  in  the  senile  brain,  but  also 
that  of  the  incubation  stage  of  insanity,  may  be  thus  explained:  that 
is,  ere  the  sluggish  mind  is  conscious  of  a  perception,  or  a  question,  so 
as  to  set  about  answering  it,  another  idea  or  suggestion  is  forced  on 
it,  and  thus,  time  being,  as  it  were,  called,  the  flrst  idea  is  erased,  and 
the  answer  does  not  come  to  the  scratch.  Some  intellectual  minds  are 
thus  set  a  wool-gathering.  When  John  Kemble  had  indulged  in  free 
libations,  his  perceptions  took  so  long  a  time  to  germinate  that  he  often 
burst  into  laughter  at  a  joke  long  after  it  was  uttered,  and  when,  per- 
haps, the  topic  then  on  tlie  tapis  was  a  death  or  a  funeral. 

We  have  already  fully  analyzed  the  oblivion  of  sleep,  the  irrationality 
of  the  dream  of  slumber,  and  its  extreme  and  persistent  prototype, 
insanity.  If  not,  wo  might  perhaps  differ  with  Dr.  Holland  and  Aristotle 
regarding  the  period  of  sleep  at  which  dreams  arise,  and  express  our 
coincidence  with  Lord  Brougham  and  the  author  of  the  **  Philosophy  of 
Mystery,"  that  it  is  the  transition  state.  The  truth  is  evidenced  by  a 
host  of  anecdotes  related  by  common  dreamers,  who  were  not  anxious 
to  prove  a  position. 

We  must,  however,  pass  over  this  chapter,  merely  alluding  to  a 
seeming  paradox  in  page  93 :  "  Some  dreams  are  well  remembered, 
others  not  at  aUr  How  do  we  positively  know  they  occurred,  if  not 
remembered  ]     No  one  but  the  slumberer  can  decide  this. 

And  what  is  a  dream.  This  is  Bichat's  definition : — "  Us  ne  sont 
autre  chose  qu'une  portion  de  la  vie  animale  6chapp6e  de  Tengourdisse- 
ment  oii  Tautre  portion  est  plong^e."  Now  no  one  can  deny  the 
plausibility — the  truth  (?)  of  this  want  of  balance,  or  its  importance  in 
our  study.  This  inetaphf/sical  cause,  however,  leads  to  no  practical 
result.  The  vital  question  seems  to  be  how  far  the  blood,  or  the 
nerve,  or  cerebral  disorganization,  is  involved  in  the  states  of  dreaming 
and  insanity.     Dr.  Holland  refers  very  acutely  to  this  subject;  but, 
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again,  we  have  in  many  papers  so  amply  discussed  it,  especially  in  th* 
comparative  importance  of  blood  and  nerve,  that  we  must  pass  by  thia 
chapter  also,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Holland's  distaste  for  conjecture, 
is  chiefly  bearing  on  the  tUfficuUiea  of  the  discussion.  We  may  just 
surmise,  that  undue  deterrnincUion  of  blood,  and  of  the  nervous  or 
sensorial  power,  have  probably  about  an  equal  share  in  many  cases. 
The  only  allusion  we  make  is  to  one  special  exciting  cause  of  insanity, 
the  protraction  or  excess  of  reflection ;  or,  as  Dr.  Holland  writes,  "  the 
concentration  of  the  consciousness  too  long  continued  upon  its  own 
functions.''  The  proneness  of  deep  thinkers  to  ultimate  derangement 
is  unhappily  not  rare ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  result  is  depending 
on  a  certain  predisposition,  which  itself  may  be  owing  to  a  peculiar 
texture  of  brain  or  nerve.  The  firm  brain  will  bear  it,  and  find  it  but 
little  effort;  the  softer  brain  will  yield,  for  the  act  is  exertion;  always 
attended,  we  believe  from  the  beginning,  with  varied  degrees  of  erethism 
or  excitement. 

The  pathology  of  memory  ("  the  reproduction  of  a  perception"  of 
Spurzheim)  is  of  the  deepest  interest ;  the  faculty,  indeed,  being  con- 
stantly exerted  by  us,  even  between  a  question  and  its  immediate  (1) 
answer.  There  is,  in  truth  there  must  be,  a  lapse  of  time,  and,  ere  we 
respond,  we  recollect  the  question,  or  we  could  not  answer :  of  course, 
therefore,  all  thought  must  be  memory.  Dr.  Holland  cites  some  inter- 
esting cases  of  the  loss  of  memory;  among  them,  that  of  Messala 
Corvinus,  as  forgetting  his  own  name;  and  we  might  refer  to  parallel 
cases  of  J.  W.  Von  B.,  <kc.  &c.  Another  person  lost  the  memory  of 
words  only;  events  and  persons  were  still  remembered.  Another 
patient,  on  convalescence,  constantly  substituted  one  pronoim  for 
another.  A  third,  during  his  delirium,  spoke  only  in  French,  a  lan- 
guage he  had  ceased  to  converse  in  for  thirty  years.  Priestley,  Scott, 
Person,  and  many  others  of  high  talent,  might  also  be  cited  as 
examples.  Many  of  these  cases  are  paralytics.  The  pages  of  our 
journal,  especially  in  the  second  volume,  and  some  standard  works 
to  which  we  can  refer,  abound  with  these  curious  records.  We  cannot 
agree  with  Thomas  Brown,  that  voluntary  memory  or  recollection  is  a 
mere  suggestion;  if  so,  it  must  be  from  a  man  to  himself:  he  dictates, 
when  he  says,  "  let  me  recollect"  Memory  is  a  suggestion ;  and  he 
says,  "  I  cfo  remember."  Gall  is  a  little  more  precise :  "  Hemembrance 
is  the  faculty  of  recollecting  that  we  have  perceived  impressions;  and 
memory  the  recollection  of  the  impressions  themselves."  The  siLspe?^ 
sion  of  memory  is  one  of  the  most  mysterious  of  mnemonic  pheno- 
mena; as  if,  after  the  intoxication  of  Lethe,  we  had  corrected  it  by 
quaffing  copiously  of  the  fountain  of  Mnemosyne. 
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Accident,  bb  concussion,  or  disease,  often  produces  this  abeyance, 
the  mind  being  a  mere  tabula  rasa,  until,  in  a  moment,  when  the 
oppression  is  removed,  thought  recurs  at  once  to  the  point  of  time 
when  the  accident  occurred.  A  rider  who  has  been  thrown,  will  lie  in 
coma  even  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  or  more,  and  then  directly  he  comes 
out  of  the  stupor,  will  exclaim,  "  Put  the  horse  in  the  stable."  But  we 
might  fill  a  volume  with  these  anecdotes. 

Memory  being  the  essence  of  all  Iieaithy  thought,  its  derangement  is 
of  course  one  constant  symptom  of  insanity.  But  were  we  to  comment 
on  it  here,  we  must  of  necessity  only  quote  ourselves.  Dr.  Holland 
has  hinted  that  *'  defect  of  memory  may  be  the  primary  disease,  and 
insanity  its  consequence."  We  have,  however,  always  taken  the  loss  of 
memory  as  one  prominent  sign  of  disorder  of  its  organ.  Returning 
memory-,  as  the  sequela  of  convalescence,  proves  this  to  be  the  case* 
And  again,  the  recurrence  of  certain  morbid  states  of  the  brain  repro- 
diLCiTig  the  same  distorted  image  in  a  patient  who  had,  during  the 
healthy  interval,  entirely  forgotten  the  illusion,  illustrates  the  intimate 
dependence  of  memory  on  structure. 

We  cannot  attempt  to  explain  that  which  Dr.  Holland  waives — the 
exact  mode  by  which  an  eidolon  is  impressed  on  the  brain,  or  how  it 
can  be  re-excited.  Locke,  we  remark,  asks  this  question.  Whether  the 
temper  of  the  brain  makes  this  difference,  in  some  it  being  like  marble, 
in  others  like  sand  1  Haller  does  not  blink  the  question ;  and  Dr. 
Hook,  one  of  the  first  Royal  Society  Fellows,  decides  haw  many  hun- 
dred ideas  can  be  made  or  retained  in  one  day !  It  is,  however,  most 
probable  that  vinpreasion  is  the  proper  word,  as  children  retain  more 
than  adults.  Yet  is  it  also  true,  that  one  idea  or  thought  out  of  so 
many  thousands  must  displace  another,  either  confusing  or  dispersing 
the  rest. 

We  agree  with  Dr.  Holland,  however,  on  the  importance  of  the 
study  of  the  varied  power  of  memory  in  different  persons,  regarding 
the  system  of  its  edmeation.  The  encouragement  of  natural  precocity 
may  often  be  attended  by  the  same  prejudicial  effect  as  the  taxing  of 
the  memory  of  children  unduly.  The  constitutional  power  of  the 
mind,  like  that  of  the  body,  is  very  varied ;  and  memory,  one  of  the 
functions  (?)  of  that  mind,  as  well  as  any  physical  or  clearly  organic 
function,  must  not  bo  overstrained,  or  it  will  of  necessity  suffer. 

Getting  by  heanrt  is  to  a  degree  salutary ;  but  if  strained,  it  becomes  a 
sort  of  parrot  learning — very  specious  perhaps,  but  it  is  anything  bat 
wisdom.  The  preceptor,  then,  should  be  the  physician  of  the  mind,  and 
as  watchful  as  he  of  the  body. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  statements  of  vory  extraordinary  momoriee 
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recordwl,  especially  in  Sir  Alexander  Crichton's  "  Inquiry,"  and  in  the 
"  Philosophy  of  Mystery,"  <fec. ;  but  common  powers  must  not  aim  at 
this,  or  the  fable  of  the  bull  and  the  frog  may  be  realized. 

Dr.  Holland  glances  at  two  instances  of  almost  imbecility  induced 
by  this  over-action;  and  we  should  not  hazard  much  if  we  concluded 
that  varied  degrees  of  ramoUissement  were  the  cerebral  conditions  thus 
induced.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  gist  of  Dr.  Holland*s  remarks  in 
page  159  of  his  work,  although  he  does  not  quite  approve  of  the 
word. 

Less  severe  impairment  of  the  memory  may,  however,  be  the  result 
of  very  common  causes :  a  glass  of  wine  may  thus  restore  a  failing 
memory,  **  so  suddenly,"  as  Dr.  Holland  writes,  ''  as  to  show  that  the 
want  of  due  excitement  to  the  circulation  was  the  cause  of  the  failure." 

Thus  also  in  fevers,  and  all  disorders  marked  by  adynamia. 

Dr.  Holland  confesses  we  have  no  specific,  no  mnemosyn^  for  the  resto- 
ration of  fading  memory.  The  only  mode  must  be,  to  direct  remedy  to 
that  organic  point,  of  the  derangement  of  which  the  defect  of  memory 
is  but  a  symptom.  Eestore  completely  the  brain,  and  memory  would 
be  sure  to  return.  We  refer  our  readers  to  the  judicious  precepts 
proposed  by  Dr.  Holland  as  remedial.  The  effort  of  recollection  will 
often  fail  when  spontaneous  memory  succeeds.  "  A  line,"  Dr.  Holland 
remarks,  "  laboriously  and  vainly  sought  for,  will  often  flash  upon  the 
mind  when  the  search  has  been  discontinued."  And  this  seems  a 
carious  analogy  to  the  visibility  of  a  small  star,  when  we  look  merdy 
ai  its  vicinitf/. 

Dr.  Holland  and  the  late  Dr.  Wigan  (who  dedicated  his  book  to 
him)  differ  widely  on  the  physiology  of  brain.  Doubleness  and  duality 
are  very  opposite  things.  Wigan  argued  that  the  two  minds  might 
antagonize  each  other — ^both,  in  fact,  thinking  of  different  subjects 
$hmUaneottdf/,  Dr.  Holland's  arguments  regard  succession — a  matter 
of  time — the  brain  thinking  on  different  subjects  only  at  d^erent 
periods  :  and  as  it  is  a  unity,  the  two  hemispheres  are  coinciding  with 
each  other  through  the  medium  of  their  commissures. 

The  question  is  curious,  how  closely  towards  duality,  diviaioD, 
disease,  or  absence  of  these  commissures  would  tend. 

Even  in  alluding  to  the  disturbance  of  brain  and  nerve,  and  even  to 
idiocy,  and  also  to  the  curious  cases  of  hemiopia,  of  which  Abernethy 
and  others  have  been  subjects,  the  question  of  time  still  reconciles  Dr. 
Holland  to  mental  imity.  Perhaps  the  ijnmediate  euccesimh  of  thought 
may  associate  fairly  the  differences  of  unity,  duality,  and  plurality  of 
mental  organization.  In  page  184  we  have  very  sensible  arguments  in 
£ayour  of  unity ;  but  whether  the  one  or  the  other^  there  must  be 
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doubtless  two  states  of  brain,  when  a  person  is  irresistibly  impelled  to 
that  which  his  better  nature  abhors.     The 

"Video  meliora  proboqne, 
Deteriora  sequor," 
and  the 

"  Contra  miglior  volcr,  volcr  mal  pugna" 

of  Dante,  are  painful  records  of  the  victory  of  Arimanes  over  the 
good  spirit  The  rapidity  of  thoughts  in  succeeding  or  in  galloping 
over  each  other  will  explain  all  this,  and  also  those  curious  cases  c^ 
double  consciousness  in  which  we  seem  to  be  ourselves  and  others  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  Of  this  interesting  question  phrenology  should 
be  but  the  alphabet  or  preface.  Phrenology,  the  doctrine  of  nUndy  is, 
however,  too  much  mixed  up  with  oraniology,  the  doctrine  of  the  akuU, 
to  render  its  minutise  yet  available  for  the  psychologist.  "  Viewed  as 
a  whole,''  writes  Dr.  Holland,  'Mt  is  a  sort  of  especial  contradiction  to 
thepriiicipe  de  la  tnomdre  cidion,  so  generally  prevailing  throughout  all 
parts  of  the  creation;  and  it  is  yet  further  liable  to  this  peculiar 
objection,  that  the  limitation  of  the  list  of  organs  is  hardly  more  reason- 
able than  its  extent,"<Src.  The  mapping  of  the  skull  qiwad  quantity  and 
extent  merely,  without  reference  to  quality ^  must  ever  be  liable  to  fiallacyy 
although  the  unravelling  and  analjrsis  of  brains  will  doubtless  develop 
much  of  which  we  are  at  present  ignorant.  Dr.  Holland  refers  with  some 
confidence  to  the  researches  of  Baillarger  in  1845.  That  phrenologists 
have  jumped  precipitately  to  a  conclusion  is  very  clear,  and,  like  many 
other  abstruse  or  interesting  sciences,  systems,  or  processes — ^mesmerism^ 
vaccination,  &c.,  <fec. — phrenology  yet  suffers  &om  the  haste  of  its  san- 
guine professors  in  their  ^'  over  early  and  peremptory  reductions  into  acts 
methods,"  as  Lord  Bacon  writes.  In  the  mass,  however,  the  system  is 
probably  true.  For  the  analogy  of  propensity  and  instinct,  the  principle 
of  antagonism  of  different  organs,  to  the  controversion  at  once  of  abstract 
phrenology,  we  refer  to  Dr.  Holland's  calm  and  philosophic  reasonings 
merely  hinting  at  the  fallacy  of  the  mere  cranial  topography,  when  we 
cannot  define  the  direction  of  convolutions,  va  the  course  oftMck,  and 
not  across  them,  we  must  locate  our  propensities  and  fiiusulties. 

The  line  of  demarcation  between  instinct  and  reason  has  been  by 
many  deemed  indefinite;  they  have  been,  indeed,  identified:  but  they 
have  really  no  analogy.  Reason  is  an  intellectual  act,  and  progressive; 
but  as  man  possesses  also  instinct,  so'  brutes  have  in  a  minor  d^^ree  a 
reasoning  faculty;  but  instinct  is  connate  and  fixed,  a  custom  or  habit, 
as  Dr.  Holland  properly  terms  it,  and  no  more  mental  than  is  the 
shrinking  of  the  mimosa,  or  shutting  up  of  the  dionea,  periiaps  not  far 
removed  from  the  ''  a^ffmUe  du  moUculm  de$  crUteauatT  of  Laplaoe. 
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Take  instinct  then  as  a  sort  of  inherent  vital  property,  incited  by  a 

stimulus,  and  we  may  almost  reason  on  it  as  we  would  on  peristaltic 

action.     We  have  ever  held  this  to  he  truth,  and  therefore  coincide  in 

the  author  s  clearly  expressed  opinions,  especially  regarding  the  relative 

proportions  of  instinct  and  reason  in  man  and  brute,  and  also  to  the 

inverse  perfection  of  intellect  and  instinct   in  the  hymenoptera  and 

the  hemoptera. 

On  this  point,  therefore,  we  have  ever  held  the  hackneyed  lines  of 

Pope  as  a  quibble  : — 

"  And  reason  raise  o'er  instinct  as  you  can — 
In  this  'tis  God  directs,  in  that  'tis  man." 

If  man  does  direct,  God  has  directed  man. 

There  is,  therefore,  either  an  inherent  law  in  organization,  or  a 
special  direction  of  the  creative  mind  to  the  organ,  for  the  purpose, 
which  refers  an  act  at  once  to  the  Deity,  and  removes  free  agency  and 
responsibility.  The  great  and  important  difference  is  this :  in  man 
reason  constantly  controls  instinct ;  even  organic  function  is  fettered  by 
his  will.  So  the  powers  of  resistance  are  as  varied  as  the  tempera- 
ments with  which  they  are  associated ;  and  we  must  quote  a  very  lumi* 
nous  passage  of  our  author  on  this  iK)int. 

"In  considering  this  curious  question  of  the  relation  of  human 
instincts  to  those  of  lower  animals,  a  valuable  distinction  may  be  de- 
rived from  looking  to  their  respective  development  iu  species  and 
individuals.  In  other  animals  instincts  are  chiefly  or  entirely  those  of 
the  species,  uniform  and  permanent ;  with  far  less  of  intelligence  in  any 
case  to  modify  or  control  them,  and  this,  at  a  certain  point,  disappear- 
ing altogether.  In  man,  they  have  more  of  individual  character,  are 
far  less  numerous  and  definite  in  relation  to  the  physical  conditions  of 
life;  more  various  and  extensive  in  regard  to  his  moral  nature;  yet  still 
subject,  as  such,  to  the  control  of  his  intellectual  powers.  It  seems  the 
proper  destination  of  reason,  as  bestowed  by  his  Creator,  to  acquire 
mastery  over  the  instinctive  conditions  of  his  nature — to  cultivate  some, 
to  subdue  others,  to  give  due  proportion  and  direction  to  all.*' 

Now,  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  questions  in  ethics,  inasmuch 
as  this  perpetual  conflict  between  the  light  and  shade  of  human  nature 
involves  half  the  questions  of  the  lunacy  commissions  and  of  the  criminal 
court. 

It  is  probable  that,  regarding  erotic  and  furtive  and  vindictive  pro- 
pensities, the  vince  aelpaum  is  often  as  difficult  as  the  noace  sdpsuan.  If 
this,  however,  were  ensured,  how  less  than  perfect  would  man  become  ! 
But,  alas !  the  victory  is  too  often  on  the  dark  side ;  and  even  if  it  be 
not,  the  climax  of  the  struggle  is  insanity.  Thus,  regarding  instincts. 
Dr.  Holland  writes :  '*  They  modify,  often  control  or  compel,  the  whole 
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course  of  life.  In  some  cases,  they  are  felt  as  opposed  to  the  reason  of 
the  individual,  yet  dominant  over  it ;  in  extreme  cases  they  become  a 
sort  of  madness,  by  opposition  to  the  reason  of  the  species.*' 

The  indications  of  emotion  and  the  changes  of  the  expression  of 
feeling  and  passion  in  diflferent  stages  of  life,  involve  a  curious  inquiry, 
especially  as  to  their  being  a  sort  of  safety-valve  to  the  system.  They 
— i.  6.,  tt^rs,  sighing,  even  violent  efforts,  <fec. — are  doubtless  prophy- 
lactic in  warding  off  those  effects  upon  organization  which  might  lead 
to  peril  or  even  fatality.  They  are  also  a  complete  study :  they  are 
not  so  explanatory  as  Le  Brun  has  depicted  them,  and  they  are  not 
exactly  uniform  in  every  one;  still  have  they  a  sort  of  general  likeness. 

Regarding  the  earliest  instinct,  suckling,  we  may  perhaps  somewhat 
differ  from  the  learned  author,  in  deeming  it  a  reflex  action.  The 
mother  may  generally  first  apply  the  nipple  to  the  infant's  lip,  but  the 
lamb  certainly  rushes  at  once  to  the  udder  of  the  ewe.  Both  must  be 
governed  by  the  same  law.  If  the  proof  of  contact  always  preceded 
these  acts,  the  reflex  theory  of  Hall  would  at  once  untie  the  Gordian 
knot.  Some  instincts  are  produced,  doubtless,  by  the  cerebro-spinal 
system ;  but  animals  who  possess  it  not  have  instincts  highly  developed. 
Even  the  experiments  of  Huber  and  Latreille,  to  which  Dr.  Holland 
refers,  still  leave  the  mind  unsatisfied.  Development  or  loss  of  nerves 
may  perhaps  in  the  end  decide  it.  The  transmi^ion  of  habits,  mental 
and  bodily,  through  a  succession  of  races,  is  another  subtile  question. 
It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  certain  conditions  of  nervous  or  vascular 
influence  may  become  hereditary,  bo  as  to  modify  the  peculiarities  of 
whole  communities  and  races  in  the  course  of  time  (as  in  the  domestica- 
tion of  animals),  so  that  the  constitution  of  mind  may  **  become  here- 
ditary by  propagation."  It  is,  indeed,  an  acquired  or  second  nature. 
In  proof  of  this.  Dr.  Holland  refers  to  hereditary  monstrosity,  and 
inclines  to  the  belief  of  some  structural  constitution  or  quality.  In  the 
case  of  brute  animals,  we  cannot  believe  in  the  working  of  mental  im- 
pression or  propagation,  notwithstanding  the  incident  of  Laban's  sheep: 
but  in  the  cases  of  monstrosity  it  may  be  that  the  brooding  over  an 
unnatural  state  of  one  member  of  a  family  may,  in  the  pregnant  mother, 
induce  a  sort  of  uterine  erethism  in  several  successive  generations; 
while  the  potent  influence  of  imitation  in  the  transmission  of  pecu- 
liarities and  eccentricities  is  a  truth  constantly  before  us. 

The  nervous  system — what  a  deep  and  intricate  study !  what  a  mine 
of  physiological  riches  yet  unexplored,  after  the  myriad  of  disquisi- 
tions, from  Aristotle  even  to  our  own  day !  Its  influence  is  universal-— 
the  source  of  our  perceptions,  our  consciousness,  our  reflections, 
pleasure,  pain,  and  sympathies.    Dr.  Holland  shrewdly  foresees  the 
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difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  nature  or  mode  of  this  influence.  The 
opinion  that  sensation  and  volition  simply  depend  on  centripetal  and 
centrifugal  nervous  action ;  the  varied  phenomena,  as  secretion,  volition, 
reflex  action,  <S^.,  brought  out  in  different  tissues  by  the  same  apparent 
nervous  causes;  and  the  functions  of  organic  life, — are  referred  to  as 
proofs  of  this.  But  still  the  learned  author  looks  the  question  fairly 
in  the  face,  if  he  has  not  decided  on  the  nature  or  maUrid  of  nervous 
influence,  whether  a  subtile  fluid,  an  electric  aura,  or  '*  some  superior 
and  independent  principle,  of  which,  however  designated,  the  brain  is 
the  immediate  source  or  seat.'*  But  the  recognition  even  of  this  prin* 
dple,  as  well  as  the  new  sense  of  the  Germans,  adbatgefvMy  and  even 
the  grand  philosopher's  stone  of  physiology — the  vital  principle — would, 
probably,  even  if  demonstrated,  leave  neurology  somewhere  about  where 
we  left  it.  The  theologian  and  the  physiologist  being  still  at  issue,  the 
theory  of  vitality — ^the  breath  of  life — the  living  soul — the  quickening 
spirit — vovQ — BvnofT — \f^x'7>  ^^^  other  Greek  terms,  will  still  all  be 
bandied  about,  like  battledore  and  shuttlecock,  between  the  combatants, 
even  as  the  vital  principle  was  in  the  arena  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
between  two  learned  professors,  in  days  not  long  agone.  It  has  ever 
seemed  to  us  that  the  analysis  of  spontaneous  generation,  or  partheno- 
genesis, of  the  lower  vitalities,  indicates  the  simplicity  of  a  principle 
which  becomes  complex,  and  indeed  confused,  in  proportion  as  organiza- 
tion, of  which  it  is  the  moving  power,  becomes  more  intricate  or  com- 
bined. We  know  not  which  it  is  that  in  old  age  wears  out,  according 
to  its  law,  the  principle  or  the  organization,  any  more  than  we  know 
whether  nervous  power  influences  the  germ,  and  expands  with  it,  or  if 
it  be  generated  by  the  nerve  in  the  progress  of  its  growth.  We  do 
know,  however,  that,  as  the  nervous  system  is  multiplied  or  expanded, 
the  phenomena  are  themselves  extended  or  refined.  The  minute 
anatomy  of  Ehrenberg,  the  ingenious  though  somewhat  fanciful  no- 
tions of  Alison,  and  the  host  of  modem  English  physiologists  even 
now  prosecuting  their  labours,  added  to  the  deductions  of  deep  thinkers 
like  our  author,  will  continue  to  throw  fresli  light  on  the  corridors  and 
diambers  of  science,  even  if  they  do  not  illumine  the  very  acmctwm 
sanctorum  of  the  temple. 

How  far  the  hemispherical  ganglion  and  the  tubular  neurine  are  eon- 
oemed  in  the  generation  and  transmission  of  psychal  phenomena,  is  of 
the  extremest  importance  to  our  subject.  But  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant matter  of  all  is,  the  intimate  relation  which  anatomy  discovers 
between  nerve  and  blood-vessel,  which,  indeed,  involves  all  the  mysteries 
and  discrepancies  of  psychology.  The  lens  can  never  ultimately  divide 
that  which  is  infinitely  divisible ;  but  as  this  applies  as  well  to  oue  as 
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to  the  other,  we  may  still  disooTer  very  much  as  to  their  dominant  or 
prevailing  influence  in  psychology,  and  perhaps  thus  ascertain  many 
truths  regarding  the  primal  wipingement  of  malaria. 

Dr.  Holland,  perhaps  wisely,  leaves  this  deep  question  with  a  passing 
glance  at  its  importance,  and  proceeds  to  a  general  view  of  the  three 
grand  divisions  of  the  nervous  system — ^viz.,  the  cerebrum  and  cere- 
bellum, .the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  the  sympathetic.  The  cerebro* 
spinal,  the  tract  between  brain  and  body,  will,  we  conjecture,  be  the 
great  Califomian  field  whence  the  gold  dust  of  psycho-physiology  will 
be,  for  the  present,  gathered;  especially  regarding  remote  sympathies^ 
one  curious  instance  of  which  was  noticed  by  Bernard,  of  diabetes 
induced  by  injury  to  this  part. 

Dr.  Holland  believes  that  "  memory  and  association  are  more  closely 
related  to  the  cerebral  hemispheres  than  any  other  attributes  of  mind.** 
The  unravelling  of  the  cerebral  convolutions,  he  thinks,  "  detaches  mind 
itself  from  all  material  organization.*'  It  resembles,  we  suppose,  a 
peep  behind  the  curtain,  which  dispels  the  illusion  of  the  scenic  repre- 
sentations. The  contradiction,  hy  post-mortem  evidence,  of  the  received 
hypothesis,  especially  regarding  the  function  of  the  cerebellum  as  an 
organ  of  sexual  impulse,  or  a  regulator  of  muscular  movements,  im- 
peratively requires  strict  investigation.  This,  and  the  physiology  of  the 
sympathetic  system,  Dr.  Holland  terms  a  terra  incognita.  We  confess 
we  have  little  hope  of  soon  rendering  the  circulation  of  nervous  fluid  as 
plain  as  that  of  the  blood.  In  the  mean  time,  innervation  exhibits  so 
many  analogies  to  electric  forces,  that  our  minutest  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  resemblance.  Dr.  Holland  almost  describes  this  analogy 
when  he  writes  of  "  a  power  originating  within  the  system,  and  trans- 
mitted, jyrogresdvdy,  along  the  course  of  the  nerves,  to  fulfil  its  func- 
tions in  the  several  parts  of  the  body  to  which  they  conduct.'* 

We  have,  like  Dr.  Holland,  seen  several  cases  in  which  there  is  a 
general  "deficient  evolution  of  nervous  power.**  He  refers  to  two 
or  three  cases  of  his  owd  ;  and  we  may  allude,  also,  to  the  case  of 
Cowper.  All  these  are,  however,  but  extremes  of  what  daily  occurs. 
In  the  senses  also,  in  prejudices  or  antipathies ;  in  the  collapse  conse- 
quent to  surgical  operation,  or  shock ;  in  the  slumber  between  the  pangs 
of  lingering  labour  ;  and  in  the  criminal  on  the  night  before  his  execu- 
tion, we  see  this  enervation,  arising  from  the  exhaustion  either  of  excess 
of  sensibility  or  of  suffering. 

Tlie  curious  effects  of  chloroform  have  seemed  to  us  illustrations  of 
this  rapid  exhaustion,  rather  than  of  direct  anodyne  influence.  In 
most  cases  (and  we  have  seen  one  in  a  boy  on  the  day  we  are  writing 
this),  the  first  influence  is  excitement,  somewhat  like  that  from  nitroiui 
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oxide  inhalation ;  it  may  even  amount  to  convulsive  action,  and  then 
speedily  comes  on  the  collapse  both  of  sensory  and  motive  power; 
indeed,  a  state  of  trance. 

This  bears  Dr.  Holland  out  in  his  notion  of  quantity  in  reference 
to  innervation,  not  only  in  defect  but  also  in  excess,  as  in  Uie  irresist* 
ible  and  almost  supernatural  and  disproportionate  spasmodic  actions,  in 
which  it  is,  indeed,  often  perilous  suddenly  to  close  this  safety-valve  of 
the  system. 

This  subject  of  innervation  strikes,  also,  deeply  at  the  root  of 
insanity;  and  we  are  pleased  to  observe  the  coincidence  of  the  author 
with  our  recorded  opinions.  The  allusions  to  excess,  defect,  intensity, 
quality,  and  time,  evince  his  close  and  prudent  reasoning. 

Then  comes  the  popular  question — which  again  we  have  prejudged, 
especially  in  our  review  of  Catherine  Crowe. 

On  the  iniercommuyUccUion  of  nervous  influence,  some  will  persist  in 
saying,  if  not  in  believing,  consist  the  truths  of  mesmerism  and  electro- 
biology.  We  think  (and  Dr.  Holland  evidently  thinks  so  too)  that,  not- 
withstanding the  experiments  of  Beymond  in  inducing  deviations  of 
the  needle  by  muscular  action,  there  is  no  necessity  for  this  projecHh 
faculty  of  mind  or  nervous  power,  or  of  the  blue  fluid  of  Dupotet,  for 
the  explanation  of  the  phenomena :  indeed,  one  s^f-made  experiment 
in  electro-biology  would,  we  think,  settle  the  question. 

It  will  be  seen  how  much  of  Dr.  Holland's  volume  is  taken  up  in 
referring  to  the  difficulties  of  his  subject.  So  much  simplicity  and 
beauty,  however,  are  displayed  in  his  reasoning,  that  we  almost  regret 
the  guarded  opinions  and  reluctance  to  form  conclusions  which  ever 
mark  the  writings  of  a  true  philosopher.  So,  while  the  book  raises, 
throughout,  our  admiration  of  its  purity,  and  indeed  of  its  humility,  it 
makes  us  the  more  confess,  with  Socrates,  and  (may  we  sayl)  Dr. 
Holland,  that  all  our  knowledge  consists  in  our  knowing  that  we  know 
nothing. 


Art.  v.— STATE  OF  LUNACY  IN  ENGLAND.* 

The  Annual  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  are  always  looked 
forward  to  with  interest  by  all  persons  engaged  in  this  department  of  oar 
profession,  inasmuch  as  they  lay  before  us  an  official  and  authentic 
account  of  the  existing  state  of  lunacy  and  lunatic  asylums  throughout 

*  The  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commiaaionen  in  Lunacy  to  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
Pursuant  to  Act  8  and  9  Vic,  cap.  100,  sect.  88.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Osm- 
mona  to  be  printed,  8th  August,  1861. 
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England  and  Wales,  and  they  record  the  history  of  their  progressive 
improvement  under  the  suggestions  which  the  commissioners,  from  time 
to  time,  find  it  expedient  to  make.     The  sixth  of  these  reports  is  now 
before  us.     It  sets  out  witli  giving  the  statistical  return  of  insane  per- 
sons confined  in  asylums,  hospitals,  aud  licensed  houses  on  the  Ist  of 
January,  1851,  by  which  the  aggregate  number  of  private  and  pauper 
patients  appears  to  have  been — males,   7843;   females,  8613;   total 
lunatics,   16,456.     The  changes  in  the  licensed  houses  in  the  metro- 
tropolitan  district  were  not,  during  the  year  1850-51,  very  numerous, 
and  require  no  special  notice.     The  most  important  feature  in  the 
history  of  asylums  during  the  year  was  the  opening  of  two  additional 
county  asylums  for  the  large  and  populous  county  of  Lancashire — 
Ilainhill  and  Prestwich  asylums ;  the  former  capable  of  accommodating 
from  380  to  400  patients,  the  latter  constructed  for  450 ;   but  both 
these  asylums  may,  with  some  slight  alteration,  be  rendered  capable  of 
accommodating  more,  so  that  between  Lancaster,  Rainhill,  and  Prest- 
wich, ample  provision  is  made  for  many  years  to  come  for  the  lunatic 
poor  of  Lancashire.     The  result  is,  that  the  justices  of  the  county  will 
no  longer  grant  any  private  house  a  licence  for  pauper  patients,  which 
we  consider,  for  reasons  we  shall  presently  advert  to,  a  very  proper 
decision.     The  visiting  commissioners  report  very  favourably  of  the 
condition  and  arrangements  made  in  these  two  new  asylums — Rainhill 
and  Prestwich.     The  medical  superintendent  of  the  former,  we  may 
observe  in  passing,  is  Mr.  Thomas  Eccleston,  and  of  the  latter  Dr. 
Holland.     In  several  counties — Lincoln,  Bucks,  Hants,  Essex,  drc,  new 
asylums  are  in  progress,  and  the  commissioners  recommend  the  transfer 
of  all  pauper  patients,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  from  licensed 
houses  to  public  establishments,  and  state  that  they  have  intimated  to 
the  proprietors  of  such  private  asylums  their  determination  not  to  renew 
their  licences  for  so  large  a  number  as  they  have  hitherto  done.     The 
total  number  of  private  patients  confined  in  asylums,  hospitals,  licensed 
houses,  kc,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1851,  was  4397,  and  the  total  num- 
ber of  paupers  in  asylums,  registered  hospitals,  and  licensed  houses  at 
the  same  date  was  12,059.     By  the  third  annual  report  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board  we  learn  that  the  number  of  persons  returned  as  lunatics, 
insane  persons,  and  idiots,  resident  in  the  workhouses  of  595  unions 
and  of  single  parishes  under  boards  of  guardians  in  England  and  Wales, 
was,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1851,  5029.     It  is  clear  that  as  cases  will 
increase  with  the  increase  of  population,  provision  should  be  made  as 
speedily  as  possible  for  the  accommodation  of  these  poor  persons.     It 
is  indeed  lamentable  to  think  that  so  many  are  still  domiciled  in  work- 
houses, where  it  is  impossible  they  can  receive  proper  medical  and  moral 
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treatment.  When  the  asylums  referred  to  in  this  report  as  being  in 
progress  are  completed,  we  are  informed  that  the  total  number  of 
pauper  patients  for  whom  accommodation  will  have  been  provided  in 
county  and  borough  asylums  will  be  13,929.  This  is  so  far,  therefore, 
very  satisfactory ;  indeed  the  history  of  lunatic  asylums,  as  contained 
in  the  collective  reports  of  the  commissioners,  sufficiently  evinces  con- 
tinued progression.  In  the  above  estimate  no  account  is  taken  of  the 
Northampton  Hospital — a  voluntary  institution,  managed  under  the 
direction  of  the  leading  nobility,  clergy,  magistrates,  and  gentry  of  the 
county — which  provides  accommodation  for  nearly  200  paupers.  On 
the  1st  of  January,  1851,  this  hospital  contained  192  patients.  The 
vigilance  of  the  commissioners,  and  their  detennination  to  administer 
firmly  and  conscientiously  the  powers  with  which  they  have  been 
invested  in  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  object  contemplated  by  the 
legislature  in  passing  the  act  8  and  9  Vict.,  cap.  100,  is  sufficiently 
evinced  by  their  exercising  their  power  of  insisting  upon  asylums  being 
built  in  those  cities  and  boroughs  in  which  they  are  really  required. 
Through  their  intervention,  the  authorities  of  the  City  of  London  have 
found  themselves  called  upon  to  provide  an  asylum  for  the  pauper 
lunatics  chargeable  to  the  several  parishes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
City,  and  the  matter  is  at  this  moment  in  the  hands  of  a  special  com- 
inittee.  Among  the  different  county  and  provincial  asylums  referred  to 
in  the  report,  the  Manchester  Royal  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Cheadle  seems 
to  demand  some  observation,  inasmuch  as  the  principle  upon  which  it 
is  founded  clearly  enough  militates  against  the  doctrine  laid  down  by 
the  commissioners  themselves — viz.,  that  private  and  pauper  patients 
should  be  provided  for  in  separate  establishments — the  one  in  licensed 
houses,  the  other  in  county  asylums.  Here,  however,  both  private  and 
pauper  patients  are  domiciled  under  the  same  roof;  and  all  medical 
men  are  well  aware  that  the  relations  and  friends  of  patients  in  the  middle 
classes  of  society  entertain  a  strong  prejudice  against  sending  them  to 
an  asylum  where  paupers  are  admitted.  ^Vhen  this  report  was  drawn 
up,  this  house  at  Cheadle,  calculated  to  hold  from  80  to  1 00  patients, 
•contained  only  22  private  patients,  and  aiie  pauper:  total,  23.  This 
asylum,  it  should  be  observed,  is  an  offshoot,  or  branch  of  the  Royal 
Infirmary  at  Manchester,  and  attended  by  all  the  inconvenience  arising 
from  its  being  managed  by  a  committee  connected  with  the  infirmary, 
instead  of  the  management  being  invested  in  one  responsible  party. 
Tlien,  again,  private  patients  are  called  upon  to  pay  an  entry  fee,  which, 
strange  to  say,  is  divided  among  the  physicians  of  the  infirmary  non- 
resident in  the  asylum.  This  carries  with  it  an  air  of  traffic,  to  which 
we  object.     Then,  again,  a  certain  amount  of  payment  in  advance  is 
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required ;  and  all  these  details  are  necessarily  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee, of  which  Mr.  Harter  is  chairman.  The  commissioners  in  lunacy 
report  favourably  of  the  management  of  the  Cheadle  Hospital.  With 
all  deference,  however,  to  the  commissioners,  we  object  in  limiyie  to  the 
plan ;  for  experience  has  abundantly  proved  that  "  remunerative 
patients**  should  not  be  constrained  to  live  in  a  pauper  institution, 
although  the  separation  between  the  classes  be  quite  perfect. 

The  commissioners  in  lunacy  next  advert  to  a  somewhat  curious  legal 
disquisition  which  has  taken  place  between  them  and  the  visiting 
justices  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  who,  with  Mr.  Pumell  at  their 
head,  are  indefatigable  dabblers  in  the  law  of  lunacy.  We  say  this, 
bearing  in  mind  their  recent  attack  on  the  late  Dr.  Fox,  of  Northwood, 
near  Bristol,  and  some  other  vexatious  proceedings  better  consigned  to 
the  tomb  of  the  Capulets.  As  this  is  a  subject  in  which  all  proprietors 
and  medical  superintendents  of  lunatic  asylums  must  feel  interested,  we 
subjoin  the  commissioners*  own  account  of  the  decision  that  has  been 
come  to  respecting  the  legal  priority  of  orders  of  admission  and  medical 
certificates : — 

"  It  will  be  satisfactory  to  your  lordship,"  they  observe,  "  to  know 
that,  in  almost  all  our  communications  with  the  justices  appointed  to 
act  as  visitors  of  the  various  provincial  establishments  receiving  luna- 
tics, we  have  received  the  most  ready  and  active  co-operation. 

"  Some  difference  of  opinion,  however,  has  recently  occurred  between 
ourselves  and  the  justices  who  are  the  visitors  of  a  certain  district  in 
the  county  of  Gloucester,  relative  to  the  interpretation  of  some  por- 
tions of  the  existing  statutes;  the  visiting  justices  holding  that  the 
order  for  the  confinement  of  a  lunatic  should  in  every  case  be  signed, 
and  bear  date  prior  to  the  medical  certificates  which  accompany  it. 
The  ground  of  their  opinion  was,  that  in  the  form  of  the  certificate 
the  order  and  statement  subjoined  to  it  are  referred  to  as  *  the  accom- 
panying statement  and  order.' 

"  As  this  view  of  the  subject  was  not  only  contrary  to  our  own 
opinion  (which  had  been  communicated  to  the  visiting  justices  of 
Gloucestershire^,  but  was  altogether  at  variance  with  the  general 
practice  througnout  the  kingdom,  and  as  it  was  very  desirable  that  the 
practice  in  this  respect  should  be  uniform,  we  submitted  statements  of 
the  opinions  of  ourselves  and  the  visiting  justices  to  Secretary  Sir 
George  Grey,  intimating  our  desire  that  he  would  cause  the  case  to  bo 
laid  before  the  law  officers  of  the  crown  for  their  opinion.  This  was 
accordingly  done,  and  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the  crown  was 
found  to  concur  with  our  own — ^namely,  *  Tliat  so  long  as  the  pro- 
vision of  the  8  and  9  Vict,  c.  100,  is  enforced,  that  no  keeper  of  a 
private  asylum  shall  receive  a  patient  without  the  order  and  certificates 
required  by  that  act,  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  order,  in  point  of 
time,  prec<Mle  the  certificates  or  the  certificates  the  order.* 

z  2 
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"  Your  lordship  is  aware  that  no  priority,  either  as  to  order  or 
certificates,  is  expressly  required  by  any  of  the  sections  of  the  statutes 
now  in  force.  Were  any  priority  desirable,  it  would  be  that  the  medi- 
cal certificates  establishing  the  insanity  of  the  patient  should  precede, 
in  point  of  time,  the  order  which  directs  his  confinement;  but  it  is 
manifestly  for  the  public  convenience  that  no  such  priority  should  be 
requisite,  and  it  appeared  to  us  that,  looking  at  the  words  of  the 
various  enactments,  and  the  general  policy  of  the  law  on  the  subject, 
all  that  the  legislature  required  was,  that  both  the  order  and  certificates 
should  be  obtained  before  the  patient*s  admission,  and  that  when  com* 
plete  they  should  together  form  one  authority  justifying  the  admission 
and  detention  of  the  patient. 

"  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  45th  section  of  the  act  8  and  9  Vict 
c.  100,  which  prescribes  the  forms  of  the  order  and  certificates  (and 
which  does  not  direct  that  either  the  order  or  the  certificates  should 
bear  date  prior  to  the  other),  is  qualified  in  a  very  important  particular 
by  the  47th  section  of  the  same  act,  which  enacts  that  a  person  may 
be  received  upon  an  order  and  one  certificate  only,  provided  such  order 
state  the  special  circumstances  which  have  preverUed  tJie  perstyn  Jrotn 
hd)ig  exanmied  by  two  medical  ])ractitioncrs ;  and  that  by  the  first 
section  of  the  act  9  and  10  Vict.  c.  84,  it  is  enacted  that  it  shall  not 
be  incumbent  on  a  justice,  &c.,  to  sign  an  order  for  the  confinement  of 
a  patient  in  all  cases  where  the  physician,  kc.  ^  ahcM  Jiave  signed  the 
certificate  according  to  the  form  of  the  act,'  and  that  every  justice 

*  b^ore  signing  the  order'  shall  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  propriety  of 
confining  the  lunatic,  unless  a  certificate  'shall  have  been  signed*  by 
the  medical  officer  of  the  lunatic's  parish,  as  weU  as  by  the  physician 
called  in  by  the  justice. 

"  Now,  in  order  to  carry  out  these  two  provisions,  it  is  manifestly 
necessary  that  one  or  two  certificates  (as  the  case  may  be),  should 

*  ha/ve  heevi*  signed  previoudy  to  the  signature  of  the  accompanying 
order  and  statement  of  particulars  respectively,  and  it  should  be 
observed,  that  even  in  cases  to  which  these  provisions  apply,  the  aa/me 

fonn  of  certificate  (containing  the  word  *  accompanying'),  is  prescribed 
to  be  used  by  the  acts  of  parliament." — Jteport,  pp.  16,  17. 

The  commissioners  in  lunacy  next  briefly  advert  to  the  legal  pro- 
ceedings which,  during  the  year,  they  felt  it  their  duty  to  institute, 
and  which,  in  each  case,  ended  in  convictions.  One  of  them  is  of  im- 
portance, as  it  involved  the  question  of  the  admissibility  of  the  evidence 
of  a  lunatic  against  an  attendant,  indicted  at  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  for  manslaughter.  The  case  is  that  of  Be  Barnes,  Peckham 
House.  As  we  have  given  in  a  former  number  of  this  journal  a  full 
report  of  Mr.  Collier's  able  argument  in  this  case,  with  the  decision  of  the 
judges,  we  do  not  consider  it  necessary  again  to  enter  into  the  question. 
The  next  point  to  which  the  commissioners  in  this  report  direct  the 
attention  of  the  l^^kture,  is  the  establishment  of  a  central  asylum  for 
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the  reception  of  criminal  lunatics.  In  their  former  report,  dated  30th 
June,  1850,  they  observed, — "the  construction  of  lunatic  asylums  is  so 
essentially  different  from  that  of  prisons,  that  an  effectual  security 
against  the  escape  of  criminals  cannot  be  provided  without  restricting 
the  liberty  of  other  patients,  with  whom  they  are  necessarily  associated, 
and  materially  interfering  with  that  treatment  and  general  arrange- 
ment  which  ought  to  be  adopted  for  their  benefit.  Criminal  patients 
have  therefore  escaped,  and  must  continue  to  escape  from  asylums  and 
houses  licensed  for  the  reception  of  the  insane.  As  an  instance  of  this 
we  mention  the  fact,  which  was  brought  by  us  specially  under  the 
notice  of  secretary  Sir  George  Grey,  that  a  most  active  and  cunning 
criminal  patient  escaped  for  the  fifth  time,  from  Hoxton  House,  in 
February  last.  Our  objection  applies  especially  to  such  lunatics  as 
have  been  charged  with  the  more  heinous  offences ;  and  it  has  been  fre- 
quently brought  under  our  notice  that  the  friends  and  relatives  of 
patients,  and  also  the  patients  themselves  when  conscious  of  their  being 
associated  with  criminal  lunatics,  have  considered  such  association  as  a 
great  and  unnecessary  aggravation  of  their  calamity.**  In  their  present 
report  they  again  urge  the  early  and  special  attention  of  the  legislature 
to  this  subject.  The  last  subject  to  which  the  commissioners  in  the 
present  report  address  themselves,  is  the  defective  state  of  the  law  as 
affecting  the  property  of  lunatics.  We  have,  they  remark,  "in 
former  reports  observed  upon  the  very  defective  state  of  the  law  and  its 
administration,  as  respects  the  property  and  ineome  of  lunatics,  and 
the  injustice  and  hardship  thereby  entailed  upon  them,  their  families, 
and  others  connected  with,  or  having  claims  upon,  them.  Some  strong 
remarks  upon  this  subject  are  to  be  found  in  our  '  further  report,' 
(1847 J,  page  28,  and  in  our  last  (fifth)  report,  page  17,  to  which  we 
earnestly  solicit  your  lordship's  attention.  Frequent  communications, 
with  a  view  to  the  necessary  legislation,  have  passed  between  the  board 
and  the  home  office,  but  we  regret  to  say  hitherto  without  any  practical 
result.  To  the  many  persons  who  liave  appealed  to  us,  from  time  to 
time,  for  advice  and  assistance  towards  the  due  protection  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  property  and  income  of  insane  persons  under  certi- 
ficates, we  have  only  been  able  to  express  our  regret  that  the  provisionB 
of  the  present  law  were  inapplicable  or  inadequate  to  their  professed 
object,  and  to  hold  out  a  hope  that  a  legislative  remedy  would  be  shortly 
provided.  We  desire  now  again  to  press  the  subject  upon  your 
lordship,  as  one  urgently  calling  for  the  earliest  consideration  and 
legislation,  more  especially  as  respects  persons  of  small  means,  and 
also  those  whose  mental  malady  is  probably  of  a  temporary  character. 
It  was  with  a  special  view  to  the  benefit  and  protection  of  these  classes 
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of  the  iDsane^  that  the  95th  and  following  three  sections  of  the  Act 
8  and  9  Vict.  c.  100  were  framed;  but  unfortunately  the  intentions  of 
the  legislature  have  been  in  a  great  measure  frustrated^  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  receiver,  whom  the  Lord 
Chancellor  is  by  the  Act  authorized  to  appoint,  to  those  of  the  receiver 
of  the  estate  of  a  lunatic  found  such  by  inquisition,  but  principally  in 
consequence  of  the  costs  and  expenses  of  the  proceedings  under  the 
statute  being  so  heavy,  and  so  disproportionate  to  the  limited  amount 
of  the  property  or  income  to  be  administered." 

"  Whilst  we  have  had  frequent  occasion  deeply  to  regret  this  state  of 
things,  for  which,  notwithstanding  our  representations,  no  remedy  has 
been  provided,  ive  have  alwayB  reused  our  sanction  to,  and  strongly 
cUscouragedf  the  transaction  of  any  matters  of  hvsiness,  or  ike  execttMofi 
of  deeds  or  papers  rdating  to  property j  by  persons  confined  vmder  certifi- 
cotes  as  insane.  We  have  considered  their  position  incompatible  ivith  the 
due  exercise  of  their  powers  and  riglits  as  independent  agents,  although 
possibly  they  may,  in  soms  cases,  he  meTVtaUy  capable  of  forming  a  correct 
judgment  on  tJie  subject  of  their  property,  and  disposing  of  the  sa/me 
reaso7iahly  and  prudently.  In  carrying  out  this  principle  we  have  felt 
and  expressed  our  regret  that  the  law,  as  now  existing  and  adminis- 
tered, affords  no  effectual  redress  for  the  evils  we  have  to  deplore." 

The  commissioners  in  lunacy  have,  over  and  over  again,  called  the 
attention  of  the  Government  to  this  most  manifest  defect  in  the  present 
law  of  lunacy,  and  we  are  gratified  to  hear  that  a  bill  has  been  drawn  up 
and  submitted  to  Parliament  to  remedy  the  evil  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury; but  we  would  go  perhaps  further  than  the  commissioners  in 
lunacy  seem  prepared  to  do.  Under  a  commission  of  lunacy  the  com- 
mittee of  the  person  and  estate  is  competent  to  protect  the  property 
of  the  lunatic  in  every  respect ;  but,  simply  under  certificate,  we  do  not 
see  why  a  reasoning  lunatic — say  a  monomaniac,  deranged  on  one  pointy 
with  his  senses  clear  and  unimpaired  upon  others — should  be  deprived 
of  any  voice  in  the  management  of  his  affairs.  We  have  seen  that,  by  the 
decision  of  the  judges,  the  evidence  of  a  lunatic  is  admissible  in  a  court  of 
justice,  where  the  life  even  of  the  accused  may  be  at  stake;  why  should 
not,  under  proper  surveillance,  the  signature  of  a  certified  lunatic  upon  a 
subject  he  is  capable  of  understanding,  reasoning  upon,  and  appreciating, 
be  upon  a  legal  document  held  valid  ?  The  delays  created  by  the  in- 
competency of  such  persons  to  sign  documents  relating  to  any  matters 
of  business,  produce  the  greatest  inconvenience  and  distress  in  many 
families;  and  if,  as  the  commissioners  themselves  concede,  any  such 
persons  are  ''  mentally  capable  of  forming  a  correct  judgment  on  the 
subject  of  their  property,  and  disposing  of  the  same  reasonably  and 
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prudently,"  we  do  not  understand  why  they  should  be  denied  the  privi- 
lege of  doing  so,  whereby,  in  many  minor  transactions,  the  pecuniary 
resources  of  the  patient  would  be  at  command,  and  enable  the  friends 
to  provide  additional  comforts,  without  incurring  the  expense,  as  at 
present,  of  a  commission  in  lunacy.  The  uncertainty  which  seems  now 
to  obscure  the  political  atmosphere— the  sudden  change  of  administra- 
tion, the  early  dissolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  conse- 
quent interruption  for  a  few  months  to  all  legislation,  may  for  awhile 
retard  the  progress  of  the  bill  introduced  to  the  Upper  House  by  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury;  but  every  true  philanthropist,  and  men  of  all 
shades  of  political  opinion,  will  unite  in  throwing  every  possible  pro- 
tection round,  not  only  the  personal  comfort,  but  the  pecuniary  interest 
and  property  of  the  afflicted  lunatic,  which  ought  to  be  rendered,  at  the 
least  possible  expense,  available  for  his  own  advantage,  as  well  as  for 
the  benefit  of  perhaps  a  dependent  and  bereaved  flGunily. 


Art.  VI.— private  AND  PUBLIC  ASYLUMS.* 

We  have  before  us  two  works  relating  to  this  subject,  the  one  contain- 
ing suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  private  asylums,  the  other 
advocating  their  entire  abolition,  and  the  substitution  of  public  asylums 
in  their  place.  The  questions  mooted  in  these  works  are  of  so  much 
importance  to  the  public,  as  well  as  to  the  interests  of  a  large  section 
of  the  profession,  and  well-being  of  the  insane,  that  it  was  our  intention 
to  have  entered  at  length  into  their  consideration ;  but,  upon  glancing 
our  critical  eye  a  second  time  over  the  essays,  we  came  to  the  condu- 
sion  that  the  arguments  advanced  by  both  authors  in  support  of  their 
respective  views  were  so  obviously  fallacious,  and  the  suggestions  made 
so  evidently  impracticable,  that  we  did  not  consider  them  entitled  to 
more  than  a  cursory  notice.  We  make  these  observations  with  every 
feeling  of  respect  for  Dr.  Monro,  whom  we  believe  to  be  an  honour- 
ably-minded  gentleman,  ocyiisciendoualy  advocating  the  views  developed 
iu  his  essay.  Although,  however,  he  aigues  in  favour  of  private 
asylums,  and  points  out,  in  several  portions  of  his  essay,  the  great 
advantages  which  result  from  their  establishment,  nevertheless,  the 
inevitable — the  irresistible  effect  of  hb  work  will  be,  to  shake  public 
confidence  in  all  private  institutions  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane, 

*  On  the  Reform  In  Prirtte  Aiylumi.    By  H.  Monro,  M.B^  Oxoa.     1  toI.,  Svo. 
On  Public  Aiylums  for  the  luaane  of  the  Middle  and  Higher  Ckascs.    By  T.  Dick- 
son, L.R.C.S.E.    A  pamphlet. 
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and  thus  do  an  unconceivable  degree  of  miuchief  to  the  cavise  of 
humanity.  If  Dr.  Monro  does  not  openly  avow  his  hostility  to 
private  asylums,  and  unconditionally  propose  their  destruction,  be  does 
what  is  tantamount  to  this,  for  he  suggests  such  an  amount  of  offisn- 
give  supervision  and  control  over  the  medical  proprietors  and  super- 
intendents of  all  these  institutions,  that  would  undoubtedly  result  in 
the  retirement  of  every  man  of  independent  feeling  and  character  from 
their  management.  We  maintain,  that  no  gentleman  with  any 
respect  for  himself  or  the  honourable  profession  to  which  be  is  allied, 
would  submit  to  the  sacrifice  which  Dr.  Monro  calls  upon  him  to  make 
in  order,  as  he  declares,  to  remove  from  his  shoulders  all  responsi- 
bility. The  gist  of  Dr.  H.  Monro's  views  is  contained  in  those 
portions  of  his  work  in  which  he  strongly  urges  increased  supervision, 
the  appointment  of  an  inferior  grade  of  commissioners  or  inspectors, 
and  monthly  instead  of  quarterly  visitation.  The  object  of  these 
suggestions  is  to  remove  from  the  medical  superintendent,  in  difficult 
cases,  all  responsibility,  and  to  transfer  the  onus  entirely  to  the  com- 
missioners in  lunacy.  In  the  first  place,  if  a  medical  man  be  deemed 
qualified  to  have  a  licence,  and  considered  fitted  to  superintend  a 
private  institution  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  surely  he  ought 
not  to  complain  of  the  amount  of  his  responsibility,  or  wish  to  place 
it  upon  the  already  too  heavily  laden  backs  of  those  deputed  to  offidaUy 
inspect  all  public  and  private  asylums.  If  this  proposition  were  made  to 
the  board  of  commissioners,  we  could  have  no  difficulty  in  divining  what 
answer  would  be  given.  Imagine  Dr.  Monro,  or  any  other  enthusiast, 
advocating  the  necessity  for  a  greater  increase  of  supervision,  and  suggest- 
ing that  the  commissioners  should  take  upon  themselves  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility of  discharging  patients  from  private  asylums,  thus  leaving  the 
medical  superintendent  and  proprietor  entirely  free  and  unfettered  in  his 
opinion,  surely  the  reply  to  such  a  proposition  would  in  substance  be 
as  follows  :  "  We  have  granted  a  licence  to  a  number  of  gentlemen  in 
whom  we  repose  confidence  ;'*  we  have  inquired  into  their  character,  and 
ascertained  their  attainments,  and  see  no  reason  why  they  are  not  as 
fully  qualified  as  ourselves  to  decide  whether  the  patients  under  their 
immediate  care  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  retained  in  the  asylum. 
They  are,  or  are  supposed  to  be,  in  daily  communication  with  their 
patients ;  to  be  conversant  with  the  character  of  each  case ;  to  have 
the  confidence  of  the  family  of  the  invalid ;  and,  therefore,  in  a  position 
to  form  a  right  conclusion  as  to  the  necessity  of  prolonging  the  deten- 
tion or  discharging  from  treatment  any  given  case  that  may  have  been 
the  subject  of  inquiry.  We  think  the  medical  superintendent  of  the  esta. 
bhshment  has  no  right  to  shirk  the  responsibility  of  his  self-imposed 
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position^  and  to  thrust  it  upon  the  commissioners.  They  are  upon  all 
occasions  ready  to  co-operate  with  the  resident  medical  officer,  and 
willing  to  aid  him,  to  the  hest  of  their  judgment,  but  it  would  be 
unjust  and  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  members  of  the  medical 
profession  are  to  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  priyate  asylums  idr 
the  treatment  of  insanity,  to  derive  all  the  advantages,  professional 
and  pecuniary,  resulting  from  such  a  connexion,  to  throw  themselveB 
into  a  comfortable  arm-chair,  consoling  themselves  with  the  reflection 
that  they  are  free  from  all  responsibility ;  and  that,  if  any  question  of 
doubt  or  difficulty  should  arise,  it  is  to  be  settled,  and  settled 
only,  by  the  comnussioners  in  lunacy!" 

Dr.  H.  Monro  would  make  the  medical  superintendent  a  mere  non- 
entity,  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners,  an  atUomaton,  a 
dummy — in  fact,  a  shah  ;  for  although  nominally  the  proprietor  and  di- 
rector of  his  oiun  establishment,  he  is  to  be  virtually  powerless  and  para- 
lyzed, divested  of  the  liberty  of  thinking  and  acting  in  accordance  with  his 
own  judgment !  Whatever  may  be  his  stcUus  in  the  profession, — ^his  de- 
gree of  knowledge, — his  elevation  of  character, — his  amount  of  experi- 
ence— these  go  for  nothing  in  the  estimation  of  Dr.  H.  Monro.  He  is  said 
to  hold  a  licence  from  the  commissioners  in  Ixmacy — he  is  the  resident  su- 
perintendcnt  of  his  own  asylum,  and  yet  is  not  to  be  considered  qualified  to 
decide  as  to  the  state  of  mind  of  any  of  his  patients ;  and  can  take  no  step 
for  their  liberation,  without  the  sanction  of  the  commission  in  lunacy  1 

Dr.  Monro  says  that  his  suggestion  *^  is  to  make  the  commissioners 
and  other  public  inspectors  as  responsible  as  possible  for  the  conduct  of 
private  lunatic  asylums — to  remove  all  civil  responsibilities  from  medioal 
proprietors,  as  much  as  may  be,  and  to  leave  them,  what  is  quite  suffi- 
cient, alone  the  medical  care  and  the  charge  of  carrying  out  the  details 
of  the  economy  of  the  house/'  Again,  our  author  urges  as  a  reason  for 
thus  wisliing  the  medical  of&cer  to  shuffle  out  of  the  responsibility  of 
taking  care  qf  hia  own  patiente  (for  in  reality  it  amounts  to  this),  that 
the  ''  responsibility  (of  the  medical  superintendent)  is,  on  certain  occa~ 
sions,  intolerable,^''  Did  it  not  occur  to  Dr.  Monro  that  the  said  respon- 
sibility might  prove  as  *' intolerable  **  to  the  commissioners  or  sub- 
inspectors  as  to  the  medical  superintendent  himself  ) 

The  questions  of  difficulty  which,  according  to  Dr.  Monro,  occur,  and 
for  the  solution  of  which  he  suggests  that  the  commissioners  should  be 
appealed  to,  are,  whether  '^  a  partutUy  insane  person,  who  is  legally  sent 
to  cm  asylum,  should  be  retained  or  not  ? — slundd  a  convalescent  patierUf 
about  tphose  contimied  residence  there  is  much  cause  for  doubt,  be  did*- 
cliarged  or  not?'*  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  if  the  medical 
superintendent  be  not  competent  himself  to  answer  satisfactorily  these 
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simple  interrogatories,  and  honest  enough  to  give  a  disinterested  opinion 
of  the  matter^  the  sooner  he  is  deprived  of  his  licence  the  better  it  will 
be  for  the  interest  of  his  patients  and  well-being  of  society.  Dr.  H, 
Monro  really  cannot  expect  that  the  large  body  of  respectable  physicians 
connected  with  private  asylums  would  thus  consent  to  write  themselves 
down  asses,  and  quietly  and  tamely  submit  to  the  degradation  to  which 
he  would  reduce  them.  • 

''It  has  been  urged  that  the  position  in  which  I  would  place  the 
officers  of  private  asylums  would  be  one  of  such  subordination,  and 
subject  to  such  surveillance,  as  would  render  it  most  disagreeable  to 
many  honourable  minds  (most  undoubtedly).  I  would  ask  such  dis- 
putants whether  of  the  twain  is  the  most  disagreeable  to  the  feelings  of 
a  gentleman — to  be  acting  under  subjection  to  competent  authority, 
and  freed  from  liability  to  suspicions  and  charges,  or  to  be  independent^ 
and  in  consequence  subject  to  aspersions  and  suspicions  of  a  most  un- 
warrantable nature  ?" 

Every  man  of  proper  feeling,  conscious  of  rectitude  of  purpose,  and 
feeling  his  ovyn  strength,  would  not  hesitate  in  exclaiming,  ''  Qive 
me  independence  of  action,  and  I  will  willingly  brave  the  '  aspersions' 
and  'suspicions'  to  which  it  is  said  I  expose  myself."  Again,  Dr. 
Monro  observes: — 

"The  changes  which  I  suggest  would  drive  the  proprietor  and 
medical  officer  somewhat  into  the  condition  of  a  government  official — 
subject  certainly  to  superior  or  general  officers,  but  very  far  from  in- 
curring odium  or  degradation  on  that  account.  What  would  be  lost  in 
independence  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  more  than  compensated  for  by 
a  position  of  greater  credit." 

Dr.  Monro  observes,  "I  have  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  an  asylum  for 
a  complete  momiac.**  "  Complete  maniac !"  what  does  he  mean)  Accord- 
ing to  our  experience,  there  is  less  hazard  to  the  insane  and  to  society 
from  what  Dr.  Monro  terms  a  "  complete  maniac,"  than  from  those  cases 
of  insanity  where  the  morbid  impressions  are  not  so  obviously  and 
palpably  manifested.  "  Complete  maniac !" — why,  every  case  of  insanity 
is  "  complete"  of  its  kind.  The  man  who  raves  "  from  morn  to  night" 
incoherently  is  a  '^complete  maniac/*  he  who  designates  himself, although 
sane  upon  all  other  points,  to  be  "  the  Son  of  God,"  is  a  "  complete 
maniac;"  he  who  says  that  one  leg  is  his  own  and  the  other  Madame 
Yestris^s,  is  completely  insane :  therefore  we  must  confess  our  inability 
to  see  the  distinction  which  Dr.  Monro  draws  between  the  class  he 
designates  as  ''  complete"  and  other  forms  of  disturbed  mind. 

The  only  argument  that  may  be  urged  by  others  in  favour  of  Dr. 
Monro's  views,  is,  that  unhappily  the  present  race  of  medical  superin- 
tendents and  proprietors  of  private  asylums  are  a  "  degraded,  unprin- 
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ctpled,  dishonest,  andrapadmis  body  of  men."  Such  being,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  such  low-mouthed  slanderers,  the  lamentable  fact,  Dr.  Monro,  in 
his  intense  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  public,  proposes  that  their 
functions  should  be  restricted  to  the  medical  treatment  of  their  patients; 
and  that  they  should,  so  far  as  the  discharge  and  detention  of  those 
entrusted  to  their  care  are  concerned,  be  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
sub-inspectors  who  may  be  selected  to  relieve  them  of  such  anxious 
and  responsible  duties !  Dr.  Monro  may  repudiate  this  interpretcUion 
of  his  opinion ;  but,  speaking  in  honest  and  intelligible  English,  we  feel 
assured  we  have  not  exposed  ourselves  to  the  imputation  of  miscon- 
struing his  suggestions.  Admitting  Dr.  Monro's  first  principle  to  be 
sound,  what  guarantee  should  we  have  that  the  additional  commissioner, 
sub  commissioner,  or  inspector,  would  be  more  competent  to  decide 
the  diflScult,  the  extremely  knotty  questions  which  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  him,  than  the  medical  superintendent  himself  1  We  can 
imagine  a  body  of  sub-inspectors,  with  the  best  intentions,  making  the 
position  of  the  medical  proprietor  so  intensely  "  intolerable"  by  their 
ignorance,  ofl&ciousness,  and  caprice,  that  a  residence  in  one  of  our 
model  prisons  would  be  preferable  to  that  of  being  associated  with  the 
management  of  a  private  asylum.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
no  gentlemanly  and  honourably-minded  man  could  or  would  submit  to 
the  degrading  surveillance  and  interference  to  which  Dr.  H.  Monro's 
suggestions  would  suliject  them.  If  Dr.  Monro's  views  were  acted 
upon,  no  person  who  had  any  respect  for  his  character  would  connect 
himself  with  a  private  asylum,  and  the  disastrous  effect  would  be,  that 
these  institutions  would  necessarily  faU  into  the  hands  of  an  inferior 
class  of  men  J  unfitted  in  every  point  of  view  to  have  the  care  and  treatment 
of  the  insa'nel  Holding  opinions  totally  at  variance  with  those  ad- 
vanced by  Dr.  II.  Monro,  and  advocated  in  his  work,  we  maintain  that 
it  should  be  the  object  of  the  Government  to  do  its  utmost  to  encowrage 
medical  men  of  high  moral  a7id  professional  character  and  experience  to 
connect  themsdves  with  the  ma/nagement  of  asylmns;  and,  having  secured 
the  co-operation  of  men  of  humanity,  judgment,  and  skill,  to  place  in 
them  the  most  unlimited  confidence.  The  medical  superintendents  of 
asylums  should  be  treated  as  honest  and  honourable  men,  incapable  of 
dirty,  mean,  dastardly,  and  shuffling  conduct;  and,  by  reposing  im- 
plicitly in  their  judgment  and  character  for  integrity,  the  greatest  ser- 
vice would  be  rendered  to  the  insane.  If  this  course  of  action  were 
adopted,  in  lieu  of  that  proposed  by  Dr.  Monro,  a  superior  order  of  men 
would  not  hesitate  to  connect  themselves  with  private  institutions,  and 
thus,  by  a  process  of  "  reflex  action,"  our  knowledge  of  the  therapeutics 
and  pathology  of  insanity  would  be  materially  advanced.  There  is, 
unhappily  for  the  cause  of  science  and  the  best  interests  of  htunanity,  a 
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class  of  writers  and  orators  who  take  a  delight  in  invariably  referring  to 
the  pcMt — of  dwelling  upon  things  as  they  loere,  not  upon  things  as  they 
cvre.  These  men  have  a  morbid  pleasure  in  always  descanting  upon  the 
horrors  of  a  "madhouse"— of  dwelling  upon  the  subject  of  "  manades,** 
"strait  waistcoats,"  "  leg-locks,"  "muffs,"  "chains,"  and  in  endeavouring 
to  work  upon  the  weak  nerves  of  a  number  of  superannuated  old  gentle- 
men and  hysterical  young  ladies,  by  painting  in  glowing  and  terrible 
imagery  the  frightful  cruelties  said  to  have  been  formerly  practised 
by  those  who  had  the  care  of  the  insane.  These  gentlemen  keep  a 
stock  of  these  appalling  implements  of  cruelty  on  hand,  and  have 
them  ready  for  exposure  whenever  they  wish  to  excite  a  sensation, 
or  keep  alive  a  prejudice.  We  have  witnessed  some  of  these  pain- 
ful exhibitions  of  hu/mcm  vamty,  and  have  been  disposed  to  exclaim 
— cm  bono  ?  These  frequent  recurrences  to  the  allied  barbaritiea 
of  past  epochs — this  determination  to  look  ordi/  upon  the  dark  side  of 
the  picture — this  unwillingness  to  acknowledge  thai  it  is  jtist  possible 
the  orator  may,  in  his  indiscreet  zeal,  overstate  the  subject-matter  of  his 
indignant  eloquence,  must  seriously  injure  the  reputation  of  all  engaged 
in  the  cure  of  the  insane,  and  materially  retard  the  progress  of  cerebral 
pathology.  Such  proceedings  as  these  cannot  certainly  have  a  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  public  mind.  How  much  more  consonant  to  good 
taste,  conducive  to  the  public  interest,  and  gratifying  to  the  feeling  of 
their  hearers,  if  these  pseudo-humanity-mongers — men  always  on  tlie 
look-out  for  a  grievance — were  to  submit  to  the  inspection  of  those  who 
listen  to  them  a  sketch  of  a  well-conducted  modern  asylum,  conducted 
by  the  skilful  and  kind  physician,  in  accordance  with  the  most  modern 
discoveries  in  psychological  science,  suggesting  at  the  same  time  the 
great  importance  of  prompt  treatment,  early  isolation,  and  the  certainty 
of  cure  in  the  premonitory  stage  of  insa/nity,  if  judicious  medical  treat- 
ment  he  at  once  adopted.  We  maintain  that  it  is  injurious  to  the 
public  welfare  and  disastrous  to  the  interests  of  the  insane,  to  be  thus 
dragging  from  the  black  records  of  the  past,  exaggerated  accounts  of 
the  cruelties  and  neglect  to  which  they  were  formerly  unhappily  sub- 
jected. Let  these  things  be  eternally  buried  with  our  recollection  of 
the  "  thumb-screw,"  the  "  wooden  boot,"  and  other  instruments  of 
torture  used  in  the  dark  ages. 

Dr.  Monro  says,  "  I  began  my  professional  life  with  a  strong  pre- 
judice against  asylums."  Indeed  !  We  are  astonished  at  this  candid 
avowal ;  but  we  will  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  admits  that  "  this 
prejudice  has  gradually,  not  only  faded  away,  but  been  supplanted  by 
the  opposite  conclusion."* 

*  This  gentleman's  family  have  been  connected  with  Beihlem  Hospital  for  a  period  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  years. 
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Mr.  Dickson  takes  up  a  bolder  position  than  Dr.  Monro,  and  pro- 
poses that  private  asylums  should  be  altogether  abolished,  and  public 
institutions  be  erected  for  the  reception  of  the  insane  of  the  middle 
and  higher  classes. 

We  have  carefully  read  Mr.  Dickson's  pamphlet,  and  we  feel  bound 
to  express  our  regret  that  so  nmch  zeal  and  questionable  English 
should  have  been  wasted  in  pursuit  of  such  a  phantom.  The  idea  of 
abolishing  private  asylums, — of  substituting  in  their  place  public  insti- 
tutions, is  so  preposterously  absurd — palpably  impracticable, — that  we 
are  astonished  that  any  reasonable  man  could  force  his  mind  to  the 
belief  that  an  idea  of  the  kind  could,  for  one  moment,  be  entertained 
by  any  one  acquainted  with  the  real  wants  of  the  insane.  Mr.  Dickson 
might,  with  the  same  chance  of  success,  endeavour  to  write  down  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  the  Tower  of  London,  or  the  Duke  of  York's  column. 
If  a  proposition  were  submitted  to  the  British  Parliament  for  the 
abolition  of  private  asylums,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  suggestion 
would,  for  a  single  moment,  be  entertained.  If  a  motion  of  the  kind 
were  made  in  parliament,  the  answer  in  all  probability  would  be,  "  by 
what  right  do  you  propose  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  the  public 
will,  or  wish  to  deprive  us  of  the  privilege  of  placing  our  relatives  in 
private  asylums,  and  under  the  care  of  men  in  whose  knowledge  and 
practical  sagacity  we  have  unbounded  confidence  ?  You  may  succeed 
in  your  efforts  to  abolish  all  private  institutions  for  the  treatment  of 
the  insane,  but  no  law  can  compel  us  to  send  our  friends  or  relations  to 
public  asylums."  We  feel  assured  8u>ch  would  he  the  feeling  of  those  whose 
duty  it  would  be  to  entertain  and  discuss  the  proposition,  should  it  ever 
be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  legislature.  My  son  is  seized 
with  a  paroxysm  of  insanity; — my  daughter  manifests  signs  of  mental 
derangement; — my  wife's  state  of  mind  requires  her  to  be  subjected  to 
treatment  away  from  the  associations  of  home;  I  am,  upon  making 
inquiries,  informed  that  the  only  asylum  to  which  I  can  send  my  rela- 
tion is  a  pvMlc  one;  tliat  if  confined  there,  it  must  be  in  the  same 
building  with  pauper  lunatics !"  Such  being  the  only  alternative  left 
for  a  delicate  and  sensitive  mind,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  divine  what 
the  decision  would  be.  There  are  thousands  who  would  adopt  any 
course  rather  than  place  their  friends  or  relatives  within  the  walls  of  a 
public  asylum,  however  high  may  be  its  repute.  Mr.  Dickson  will 
exclaim,  **  it  was  never  my  intention  to  propose  that  ladies  and  gentle- 
men should  be  confined  in  the  same  house  with  paupers;"  but  such 
mtuft  be  the  case  if  public  be  substituted  for  private  asylum,  for  the 
author's  suggestion  that  government  should  undertake  to  build  asylums 
for  the  relatives  of  the  aristocracy,  is  too  quixotic  to  merit  a  moment's 
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consideration.  Surely  Mr.  Dickson  could  not  seriously  entertain  such 
a  proposition  ?  What  would  our  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  say  to  a 
motion  of  the  kind  ?  Should  it  ever  unhappily  be  the  case  that  only  one 
class  of  institution  existed  for  the  reception  and  treatment  of  the  insane, 
viz.,  public  or  county  asylums,  the  certain, — the  unavoidable, — the  dis- 
astrous and  deplorable  consequence  would  be,  that  a  large  body  ofinscme 
persona  would  be  kept  at  honie  undergoing  7io  effective  pla/n  0/ treatment; 
or  loovld  he  secreted  in  cottages  or  in  lodgings,  subjected  to  no  medical  or 
moral  curative  processy  or  degree  of  surve^Ucmce  apart  from  that  derived 
from  an  occassional  visit  of  a  m>edical  attendant  or  relation!  Do  those 
who  argue  in  support  of  Mr.  Dickson*s  proposition  suppose  that  any 
legislative  enactment  could  receive  the  support  of  the  parliament  or 
country,  justifying  the  official  authorities  in  saying  to  the  relatives  of 
the  insane, — "  You  shall  not  keep  your  insane  son  or  daughter  at  home, 
neither  will  we  permit  you  to  confine  them  in  lodgings  or  in  separate 
cottages,  but  we  will  compd  you  to  send  them  to  the  wards  of  a  public 
asylum."  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  conceive  the  reception  which 
would  be  given  to  such  a  gross  attempt  to  outrage  the  liberty  of  the 
subject !  Admitting  that  the  wealthy  and  aristocratic  portion  of  the 
community  could  be  compelled  to  send  their  relations  to  a  county 
asylum,  would  they  be  better  situated  there  than  in  a  private  institution?* 
We  really  cannot  perceive  what  would  be  gained  by  the  change. 
In  the  treatment  of  insanity,  that  physician  is  the  most  success- 
ful who,  to  a  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  his  profession, 
devotes  the  greatest  amount  of  attention  to  the  study  of  individual 
cases ;  watching  carefully  the  operation  of  remedies  upon  the  varied 
phases  of  the  disease.  Is  this  practicable  in  our  large  county  hospitals  ? 
In  a  recent  number  of  the  Lancet,f  a  correspondent  asks  the  question, 
"how  is  it  that  for  the  last  twelve  months  there  has  be^n  only  one 
resident  medical  officer  at  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire  Asylum,  where 
there  are  always  upwards  of  700  patients  1"  Seven  hundred  insane 
PATIENTS  under  the  ca/re  of  one  medical  man  !! 

At  Colney  Hatch,  the  most  recently  constructed  county  asylum,  there 
are  only  tv)o  resident  medical  men,  having  under  their  sole  care  more 

♦  It  i8  with  pain  that  we  feel  ourselves  compelled  to  refer  to  the  gross  ahnses  dis- 
covered by  the  commissioners  in  their  recent  visitation  to  Bethlehem  Hospital,  and  which 
has  led  to  a  material  alteration  in  the  medical  organization  of  this  national  hospital.  We 
ask  men  connected  with  public  asylums  to  loolc  at  home  before  they  bring  their  great 
gnns  to  bear  upon  private  institutions,  and  assail  in  unwarrantable  terms  the  medical 
proprietors  of  these  asylums.  The  facts,  said  to  be  sworn  to  before  the  Commissioners 
in  Lunacy,  relative  to  the  treatment  of  the  patients  in  this  hospital,  are  alleged  to  be 
anything  bnt  creditable  to  the  officials  connected  with  it. 
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than  1000  patients  !  We  ask,  is  it  possible — skilful,  able,  and  active 
as  the  resident  officers  may  be — to  carry  into  effect,  with  such  a 
medical  staff,  any  actual  curative  process  of  medical  or  moral  treat- 
ment, unless  they  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  physician  in  one  of 
Moli^re's  comedies,  who,  upon  interrogating  his  hospital  assistant  as 
to  the  treatment  he  had  pursued,  was  informed  that  he  had  on  the 
preceding  day  bled  the  right  ward  and  purged  the  left ;  then,  replied 
the  doctor,  we  will  reverse  matters  to-day ;  please  purge  the  right 
ward,  and  bleed  the  left !  Considering  the  multifarious  duties  which 
devolve  upon  the  medical  officers  of  our  county  asylums — the  number 
of  patients  they  have  daily  to  visit,  the  time  occupied  in  recording 
the  history  of  new  admissions,  in  attending  at  the  meetings  of  the 
board,  in  keeping  the  "  case-book,"  the  "  daily  journal,"  and  in  super- 
intending the  general  management  of  the  asylum,  and  servants — we 
maintain  it  to  be  phyaicaUy  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  patients,  or 
to  pay  that  degree  of  attention  to  indimducU  and  curable  cases  so  neces- 
sary in  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  The  patients  may  be  well  fed,  com- 
fortably clothed,  humanely  treated;  but  we  ask  whether  it  is  possible  to 
devote  that  amount  of  time  to  the  'physical  and  mental  aspect  of 
individtud  cases  so  necessary  in  any  pUm  of  treatment  adopted  for 
tlie  purpose  of  arresting  the  progress  of  cerdrrcd  disease  ?  God  forbid 
that  we  should  cast  any  censure  upon  the  able  and  distinguished  men 
connected  with  our  public  asylums.  The  fault  does  not  rest  with 
them ;  it  is  of  the  system  we  complain.  The  county  magistracy  cannot 
reasonably  expect  any  mie  or  tioo  to  do  the  work  which  ought  to  be 
divided  between  four  men ;  and  that,  too,  with  salaries  much  higher 
than  the  present  rate  of  remuneration. 

Mr.  Dickson's  pamphlet  contains  a  very  inexcusable,  ungenerous,  igno- 
rant, and  indiscriminate  attack  upon  all  proprietors  of  private  asylums, 
whom  he,  with  great  want  of  proper  feeling  and  with  bad  taste,  desig- 
nates as,  "  money-maJdng  speculators^''  and  whom  he  places,  with 
gentlemanly  propriety,  in  the  same  category  uith  publicans  /* 

As  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Dickson's  literary  ability,  we  cite  the  sub- 
joined passage : — 

*  "  In  this  enlightened  age  (says  the  author)  there  are  nearly  SOOO  persons  confined 
in  upwards  of  150  establish ments,  called  private  'licensed  houses/  the  proprietors  of 
wliich  have  as  great  an  objection  to  an  empty  house  as  a  publican  could  have  to  a  similar 
predicament." — p.  25.  It  would  appear  that  the  proprietors  of  %oxa&  public  ViSi\\\xm9 
have  as  great  an  objection  to  "  empty  houses"  as  the  proprietors  of  pnvate  establish- 
ments arc  said  to  have,  otherwise  why  arc  they  so  eager  to  have  the  private  paiientM 
transferred  to  their  own  institutions f  We  feel  assured  that  Mr.  Dickson's  attack  upon 
the  respectable  proprietors  of  private  asylums  will  be  repudiated  by  the  great  body  of 
gentlemen  associated  with  our  valuable  national  county  asylums. 
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"  The  sentirnent  of  justice  to  fellow  man  comprised  in  the  mandate, 
'  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  they  should  do  unto  you' — and  which  has 
induced  our  general  censure  of  a  system  which  has  witnessed,  under  its 
influence,  who  shall  tell  how  much  of  wrong— cruel  wrong  1 — wrong 
inflicted  to  conceal  a  wrong — wrong  done  in  ignorance  of  right — 
wrong  inflicted  hy  brutality  or  indifference  of  keepers  or  their  master — 
wrong  inflicted  by  cupidity  to  gratify  the  cupidity  of  relatives,  by  blood 
or  interest — wrong  done  in  malice— wrong  heaped  by  crime,  upon 
evidence  to  still  it  down,  till  wrong  had  got  its  ends,  and  dug  the 
grave,  and  dropped  the  earth  upon  the  coffin  lid  of  right; — the  senti- 
ment of  justice  nevertheless  compels  us  to  acknowledge,^  &c. 

Perhaps  our  readers  may  be  able  to  attach  some  idea  to  this  torrent 
of  eloquence !  We  confess  that  it  is  quite  beyond  the  range  of  our 
comprehension. 

Pope  says,  (very  impudently,  our  fiair  readers  will  say,) 

"  Woman  and  fool  are  two  hard  things  to  hit; — 
Eor  true  no-meanitif  puzzles  nM>re  than  wit." 

We  have  felt  much  pain  in  being  obliged  to  speak  in  such  disparag- 
ing terms  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Monro  and  Mr.  Dickson ;  believing, 
however,  that  if  their  suggestions  were  carried  into  effect,  sad  and 
&tal  results  would  ensue  to  that  class  whose  interests  this  journal  was 
established  especially  to  protect,  we  have  considered  it  our  duty  thus 
to  animadvert  upon  them.  We  hope  when  next  we  have  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  these  gentlemen  in  print,  it  may  be  under  happier  auspices. 
We  assure  them  it  always  afibrds  us  greater  gratification  to  praise 
than  to  censure. 
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ADDITIONAL  NOTES  ON  PROVINCIAL  ASYLUMS  FOR  THE 
INSANE  IN  FRANCE;  WITH  A  BRIEF  REPORT  OF  THE  INSTI- 
TUTION  AT  ILLNAU,  IN  THE  GRAND  DUCHY  OF  BADEN. 

BY  JOnX  WEBSTEB,  M.D.,  P.B..8.,  FELLOW  OP  THE  KOTAL  COLLEGE  OP  PHYSICIAlfS; 
CONSULTING  PHISICIiUJ  TO  ST.  GEOJIGE  AND  ST.  JAMES's  DISPENSAHY,  ETC. 

{Concluded  from  page  255.) 
STEPHANSFELD    ASYLUM. 

Tins  public  institution — appropriated  for  the  reception  of  indigent  lunatics 
bclongmg  to  the  two  departments  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine — is  situated 
on  a  sandv,  well-aired,  and  open  plain,  near  the  commune,  or  small  town  of 
Brumath,  lying  about  ten  miles  north-east  of  Strasbourg,  and  adjoining  the 
railway  leading  from  thence  to  Nancy  by  Sarrebourg.  Previous  to  1836, 
departmental  insane  patients  were  usually  consigned  to  the  city  general  hosj^ital, 
or  Hotel  Dieu,  where  they  lived  in  a  most  deplorable  condition,  having  neither 
garden  nor  court -yard  for  recreation;  and,  although  some  of  these  untortunate 
inmates  were  most  improperly  allowed  to  associate  with  ordinary  hospital 
patients,  a  large  proportion  always  remained  in  rigid  confinement.  Since  the 
period  when  Esquirol  pointed  out,  and  condemned  these  improper  proceedings, 
the  new  asylum  of  otephausfeld  has  been  constructed;  which  is  truly,  and 
without  exjiggcration,  lughly  creditable  to  the  public  authorities  of  Alsace. 
The  situation  selected  occupies  a  level  country,  which  affords  varied  but 
aCTceable  prospects  on  several  sides,  with  a  forest,  at  a  little  distance,  fronting 
the  facade  and  main  entrance.  Bein^  thus  pleasantly  situated,  and  not  over- 
looked by  neighbours,  the  asylum  exhibits  altogether  an  agreeable  appearance. 
In  addition  to  these  advantages,  as  the  space  occupied  by  the  dormitories  and 
court-yards  is  ample,  whilst  the  latter  are  airy  and  spacious,  visitors  very  soon 
become  favourably  impressed  with  the  superior  capabilities  this  cstablisliment 
possesses,  particularly,  when  compared  witli  various  more  anciently  constructed 
iiistitutioiis. 

Unlike  many  public  asvlums  in  England,  instead  of  being  one  large 
building,  having  occasionally  a  palatial  elevation — which  attribute,  however 
plcusiug  it  may  appear  to  spectators  from  without,  does  not  augment,  na^r, 
even  sometimes  diminishes  the  residents'  comfort,  who  arc  thus  sacrificed,  as  it 
were,  to  architectural  display  and  ornament — Stdphansfeld  consists  of  a  large 
central  structure,  containing  the  chapel  and  ofiicial  residences;  from  whence 
various  dormitories,  luiving  their  respective  court-yards,  branch  off  on  each 
side.  The  division  for  male  patients  lies  on  the  right  hand :  whilst  that  for 
fciaolcs  occupies  the  opposite.  The  sitting  or  work  rooms  arc  large,  lofty, 
exceedingly  well  ventilated,  and  conveniently  arranged;  and  the  dormi- 
tories being  equally  spacious  and  well  aired,  with  windows  on  each  side,  the 
entire  arrangements  really  looked  cheerful.  No  iron  bars  appeared  anywhere; 
and,  as  every  room  possessed  an  agreeable,  if  not  always  an  exlensive  view  of 
adjacent  gardens  or  uclds,  few  structures  could  be  better  adapted  for  the  objects 
proposed  than  the  new  sleeping-rooms  and  court-yards  which  had  been  recently 
completed.  The  place  reauy  looked  more  like  a  factory,  or  rather  an  exten- 
sive agricultural  establishment,  than  a  madhouse.    Additions,  with  varied 
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improvements,  were  still  in  progress;  and,  amongst  the  former,  it  may  be  stated 
that  a  new  building  intended  to  contain  numerous  workshops  for  employing 
patients  had  been  commenced  only  very  recently,  whilst  the  dairy-house,  and 
an  inclosure  for  feeding  pigs,  would  be  soon  enlarged.  Additional  gardens 
were  likewise  projected,  and  a  mount  for  patients  was  being  constructed  in  an 
adjacent  field.  In  short,  activity  and  judicious  advancement  in  the  right  direc> 
tion  seemed  everywhere  obscrvaole. 

Each  court-vard  being  large,  and  ornamented  by  parterres  of  flowers  or  trees, 
formed  agreeable  promenades  for  patients;  and,  as  the  adjoining  fields  were 
visible  tlirough  open  railing,  whilst  the  sunk  fence,  or  intervening  hedges,  did 
not  obstruct  the  prospect  tnereby  afforded,  inmates  could  see  several  mfles  into 
the  country :  or,  if  they  ascended  any  mount  made  in  nearly  every  inclosure. 
the  high  Schwarzwald  mountains  of  Baden,  bcvond  the  Khme,  might  be  dis- 
tinguished. Even  in  the  division  appropriated  for  excited  lunatics,  shrubs, 
trees,  and  flowers,  embellished  the  court-yards:  where,  it  should  be  mentioned, 
very  little  damage  is  seldom  if  ever  committed,  particularly  on  the  male  side. 
The  cells  for  secluding  dangerous  or  agitated  patients  appeared  few  in  number, 
but  even  these  apartment^  rarely  had  occupants.  Their  construction  was, 
however,  so  very  superior  to  any  heretofore  inspected  tLat  some  special  notice 
thereof  becomes  appropriate,  along  with  a  strong  recommendation  to  construct 
similar  rooms  in  other  establishments.  Each  cell  was  cheerful,  well  ventilated, 
and  had  two  opposite  doors.  Besides  the  above,  they  also  possessed  separate 
skylights,  which  opened  into  a  large  upper  apai-tmcnt,  only  used  as  a  store,  and 
where  one  attendant  could  easily  overlook  the  entire  series  of  apartments, 
should  all  be  ever  in  requisition  at  the  same  time.  These  openings  were 
protected  by  an  open  wire  frame,  and  liad  also  a  sash-window  containing 
variously  coloured  glass :  and  both  being  moveable,  either  could  be  used  as 
seemed  most  expedient,  whilst  any  interference  by  patients  was  impossible. 
The  soothing  effect  produced  by  variegated  light  shining  through  such  SKylights 
into  the  space  below,  made  it  appear  more  like  a  boudoir  for  repose,  than  a  cell 
for  the  temporary  seclusion  of  excited  maniacs.  Indeed,  the  arrangement 
appeared  novel,  whilst  its  application  seemed  judicious. 

When  IvisitedSt^phansfemlast  September,  the  total  resident  lunatics  amounted 
to  441 ;  comprising  220  male,  and  221  female  patients.  Amongst  tlie  abore 
number,  61  were  classed  as  pensioners — 34  males  and  27  females — who  paid  from 
400  to  2400  francs  annually;  with  657  francs  additional,  when  the  inmate  had  also 
an  attendant.  Besides  these  441  lunatics,  if  the  officers  and  every  other  person 
resident  within  the  premises  be  enumerated,  the  entire  population  would  then 
comprise  617  individuals.  Believing  it  may  prove  interesting  to  give  some 
details  respecting  the  76  ofiicials  constituting  the  executive  of  this  asylum^  in 
order  to  aeseribe,  as  it  were,  the  effective  machinery  moving  so  large  an 
establishment,  I  would  briefly  remark  that,  18  were  sisters  of  charity,  belonging 
to  the  reli^ous  order  "  St.  Vincent  de  Paule ;"  35  were  male  and  female 
attendants,  including  4  superintendents;  whilst  17  persons  acted  as  gardeners, 
labourers,  barbers,  dairymen,  or  in  other  menial  capacities.  To  these  must  be 
added  the  director,  3  medical  attendants,  the  receiver,  and  a  steward,  making 
in  all  6  officers  who  super mtended  their  respective  departments. 

The  two  districts  to  which  the  indigent  lunatics  of  this  asylum  chiefly  belong, 
viz.,  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rlune,  being  different  in  various  respects  from  other 
departments  of  France,  I  am  therefore  led  to  suppose,  a  few  particulars 
respecting  several  existing  characteristics  may  be  interesting.  For  instance,  in 
this  province,  which  constituted  ancient  Alsace,  the  German  and  French 
languages,  are  generally  spoken ;  its  population  comprise  both  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  whilst  many  of  the  inhabitants  may  be  denominated  a  mixed  race, 
seeuig  they  are  often  the  descendauts  of  French  and  German  progenitors! 
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Nevertheless,  consideriug  it  would  be  rather  out  of  place  to  discuss,  at  any  length, 
how  the  influential  causes  here  shadowed  forth  may  have  affected  the  general 
population,  I  will  merely  allude,  at  j)resent,  to  one  or  two  interesting  pecu- 
liarities noticed  amongst  the  insane  residents  of  Stdphansfeld;  in  order  to  illus- 
trate several  features,  whereby  other  foreigners  may  be  able,  perhaps,  to  unravel 
questions  which  otherwise  seem  intricate,  if  not  obscure. 

!My  present  object  being  rather  to  record  facts  than  to  enunciate  speculative 
opinions,  or  even  to  deduce  general  inferences,  unsupported  by  sufficient  evi- 
dence, I  at  once  proceed  to  state  that,  amongst  the  whole  insane  residents 
under  treatment,  at  the  period  this  asylum  was  inspected,  308  were  Catholics, 
comprising  151  male  and  157  female  patients;  111  oelonged  to  the  Protestant 
church,  54  being  males  and  57  females;  21  were  of  the  Jewish  persuasion,  con- 
sisting of  li  male  and  7  female  patients;  and  lastly,  1  male  was  an  Anabaptist. 
With  reference  to  the  language  of  residents,  224persons,  both  sexes  included, 
spoke  German  exclusively ;  47  could  onlv  speak  French ;  and  163  were  able  to 
converse  in  both  these  dialects  indiscriminately;  the  other  7  inmates  being 
idiots  or  dumb  persons.  Again,  in  regard  to  ttie  elementary  parts  of  educa- 
tion, 201  were  able  to  read  German,  38  only  French,  and  131  read  both 
languages;  which  left  71  individuals  utterly  unable  to  decipher  any  book 
whatever.  Lastly,  respecting  caligraphy,  168  wrote  German,  34?  French,  and 
125  could  do  so'  in  cither  language ;  whilst  the  remaining  114  were  wholly 
ignorant  of  that  useful  qualification.  Respecting  the  social  position  of  the 
lunatics  under  treatment,  it  is  interesting  to  remark  that,  295  were  single, 
com]3rising  156  male  and  139  female  patients;  about  one  fourth,  or  105  were 
married  persons,  including  55  men  ana  50  women;  besides  which  there  were 
9  widowers,  and  32  widows.  Again,  as  to  age,  it  deserves  notice  that,  23  male 
and  26  fcmide  inmates  were  less  than  30  years  old;  153  men  and  121  women, 
or  upwards  of  62  per  cent,  of  the  entire  insane  population,  ranged  from  30  to 
50  years  of  age;  40  men  and  66  women  were  between  50  and  70;  whilst  8 
fcinale  and  only  four  male  lunatics  had  passed  the  latter  period.  According  to 
these  authentic  data,  it  therefore  a])pears  that,  insanity  attacks  the  male  part 
of  the  population  in  Alsace  more  frequently  during  the  prime  of  life,  than  it 
affects  females ;  whereas,  when  young,  or  arrived  at  advanced  years,  the  pro- 
portion of  women  labouring  under  mental  maladies  is  comparatively  larger  tnan 
of  the  other  sex,  and  they  also  live  longer,  although  insane. 

Occupying  the  lunatics  being  a  prominent  feature  in  the  system  pursued  at 
the  Stephansfeld  institution,  it  cannot  but  prove  highly  interesting  to  all 
advocates  of  similar  proceedings,  to  learn  some  details  respecting  the  employ- 
ments usually  patronised.  To  illustrate  this  important  point,  I  select  the  day 
l)rcvious  to  my  visit,  when  the  official  report  of  the  different  occupations  con- 
tained the  following  statement.  The  total  number  of  patients  then  employed 
amounted  actually  to  one  half,  or  220  individuals,  who  were  thus  distributed; 
— Forty-seven  women  were  engaged  in  sewing  or  mending  clothes,  27  in 
knitting,  16  in  the  culinary  department,  14  in  domestic  duties,  12  in  the 
laundry,  4  in  spinning,  and  2  m  making  list-slippers;  thereby  giving  122 
females  at  work,  out  of  the  221  inmates  oT  that  sex.  Amongst  the  220  male 
lunatics  98  were  occupied ;  of  whom  24  acted  as  servants  in  different  divisions, 
18  worked  iu  the  garoen,  16  were  cutting  and  storing  firewood,  8  were  engaged 
in  digging  the  foundation  of  new  workshops,  7  in  cleaning  the  i)reniise8,  6 
laboured  at  the  farm,  4  in  the  stable,  4  in  carding  wool  and  hair  for  mattrasses, 
3  worked  as  masons,  2  assisted  in  the  kitchen,  2  were  busy  at  bookbinding,  2 
in  weaving,  1  was  mending  clothes,  and  1  acted  as  bath-house  attendant.  In 
addition  to  the  98  lunatics  employed  as  now  detailed,  it  ought  to  be  further 
mentioned  that,  8  male  patients  "were  then  enjoying  a  promenade  by  way  of 
recreation  iu  the  adjoining  forest.    Perhaps  the  above  rainutiuj  may  appear 
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tiresome,  althoiagh  instructive ;  but  believing  thev  will  convey  some  notion  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  labour  system  is  carried  forward  in  a  large  French 
lunatic  asylum,  I  have  been  induced  to  state  various  details,  even  although 
doing  so  may  be  considered  as  somewliat  supererogatory.  •  To  most  minds,  few 
spectacles  seems  more  interesting  than  to  contemplate  frail  human  beinjjs 
deprived  of  reason,  and  separated  from  the  active  world  without,  thus  busily 
and  often  agreeably  engaged ;  seeing  their  attention  is  thereby  occuj)ied,  whilst 
listless  time  docs  not  then  hang  so  heavily  on  their  hands.  Besides  which 
advantages,  physical  health  being  always  promoted,  the  patient's  mental  malady 
often  derives  decided  amelioration. 

Having  a  fann  of  62  acres  belonging  to  the  asylum,  this,  with  extensive 
gardens  adjoining,  supply  ample  scope  for  out-door  occupations.  After  con- 
siderable experience,  tne  director,  M.  Richards,  and  Dr.  Da^nct,  the  physi- 
cian, are  both  strong  advocates  for  employing  lunatics  in  the  open  air, 
especially  by  means  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  labour.  The  latter  officer 
considers  such  employments  often  produce  real  benefit  to  insane  patients;  since 
in  some,  out-door  work  essentially  promotes  recovery,  whilst  in  many,  physical 
exertion  materially  improves  their  bodily  health.  Seeing  a  large  proportion  of 
the  lunatic  inmates — aoout  four-fifths — are  incurable,  it  consequently  becomes 
a  matter  of  essential  importance  how  to  improve  their  bodily  condition;  hence 
order,  labour,  and  discipline,  constitute  essential  adjuvants;  at  the  same  time 
that  judicious  hygienic  measures  are  also  put  in  requisition. 

As  might  be  expected,  after  perusing  my  previous  remarks,  readers  will 
likely  anticipate  that  most  inmates  of  this  asylum  generally  enjoyed  good  bodily 
health.  Such  was  the  fact :  and  very  few  patients  occupiea  the  infirmary. 
One  peculiar  adjunct  to  the  female  sick  ward  here  deserves  special  notice, 
from  its  novelty  and  really  useful  purposes; — namely,  an  airy  and  spacious 
gallery  or  verandah,  which  could  be  shut  up  close,  or  freely  exposed  to  the 
external  atmosphere,  as  circumstances  might  require.  Being  on  the  same  level 
with  the  infirmary,  patients  who  were  improving  in  health,  and  for  whose  com- 
plaint a  change  from  the  confined  air  of  their  ordinary  dormitory  to  an  open 
atmosphere,  with  moderate  bodily  exercise,  would  be  advisable,  might  here 
obtain  both,  without  descending  stairs,  or  incurring  the  fatigue  of  making 
much  alteration  in  their  exterior  appearance  or  habiliments.  The  important 
benefits  derived  from  such  a  succursal  apartment,  for  persons  approaching  con- 
valescence, are  so  evident  that,  the  same  plan  might  be  very  judiciously 
adopted  at  other  institutions  for  the  insane,  as  also  in  hospitals  and  in- 
firmaries.* 

Respecting  the  application  of  personal  restraint  in  an  asylum  where  so  much 
liberty  is  othenvise  enjoyed  by  patients,  the  cheerful  appearance  of  the  entire 

*  Being  much  impressed  with  the  many  advantages  convalescent  patients  would  derive 
from  haviug  an  apartment  like  the  one  aUuded  to,  and  in  which  they  could  at  any  time, 
when  considered  advisable,  take  hodily  exercise,  or  inhale  an  atmosphere  entirely  diffe- 
rent from  the  confined  and  often  vitiated  air  of  their  ordinary  dormitories,  I  mentioned 
to  Mr.  Johnson,  the  treasurer,  and  committee  of  Bcthlem  Hospital,  the  above  novel  feature 
chamctensing  Stcphansfeld,  at  the  same  time  recommending  its  adoption  as  an  appendage 
to  the  new  infirmaries  about  to  be  erected.  My  proposition  seemed  so  satisfactory,  that 
Mr.  Smirke,  the  able  hospital  architect,  was  requested  to  prepare  plans  accordingly. 
These  were  in  consequence  made,  and  subsequently  approved ;  whilst  contracts  have  been 
since  accepted  fur  electing  suitable  infirmaries,  including  two  promenade  apartments  or 
verandahs.  Tlie  contemplated  expenditure  will  amount  to  about  5,000/.  But  the  gover- 
nor being  alw  ays  anxious  to  ameliorate  in  every  way  the  ofilictions,  whether  physical  or 
mental,  of  inmates  sent  to  this  institution,  expense  is  never  considered,  if  necessary  or 
judicious.  Desirous  of  conveying  to  readers  of  these  notes  some  general  idea  of  the  pro- 
posed erection,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Smirke  requesting  he  would  kindly  favour  me  with  a 
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establishment,  and  the  principles  actuating  its  executive,  must  liavc  already 
led  to  the  surmise  that,  any  kind  of  physical  coercion,  or  the  use  of  camisoles 
are  very  rarely  employed.  Such  was  the  case ;  and  it  is  highly  satisfactory  to 
report,  on  the  day  of  my  visit,  no  female  patient  was  in  any  manner  restrained, 
throughout  the  entire  establishment.  One  man  was,  however,  partially  con- 
lined  by  a  camisole ;  but  in  this  case  it  ought  to  be  added  that,  the  restraint 
used  was  chiefly  employed  to  prevent  the  patient  from  deranging  the  dressings 
applied  to  one  of  his  legs  recently  broken.  Notwithstanding  this  solitary  ex- 
ample of  partial  bodily  coercion,  Stephansfeld  asylum  stands  prominently  forward 
as  a  gratifying  illustration,  not  only  in  reference  to  the  decided  disuse  of  pliysi- 
cal  restraint,  but  it  may  likewise  be  quoted  as  remarkable  for  the  tranquillity 
very  generally  prevalent  tliroughout  the  institution;  particularly,  amongst 
insane  female  patients,  who  certainly  arc  often,  especially  in  the  southern  and 
central  departments  of  If  ranee,  much  more  noisy  and  excitable  than  in  either 
Alsace  or  Lorraine. 

The  medical  staff  of  this  institution  consists  of  one  physician,  Dr.  Dagonet, 
who  is  a  practitioner  of  much  promise,  and  well  known  to  the  profession.  He 
was  very  recently  an  interne  at  Marevillc,  and  obtained  his  present  appoint- 
ment through  merit.  There  arc  besides  two  internes,  one  of  whom  is  likewise 
a  Doctor  of  Medicine.  This  gentleman.  Dr.  Weill,  had  performed  his  own 
duties  so  well  and  assiduously  that,  he  was  charged  with  the  whole  medical 
superintendence  of  the  establishment,  during  Dr.  Dagonct's  recent  absence 
at  London,  where  he  had  gone  to  visit  the  great  Exhibition. 

For  1S50,  the  following  statistical  return  exldbits  the  movement  of  patients 
at  the  Stephansfeld  asylum  :— 

Males.  Females.  Total. 

Admitted 82 


•  •  •  • 


Discharged  cured .  .      17    .  .  .  . 


Died 17 


.  •  • 


73 

•  •  •  • 

15.5 

IS 

•  •  •  < 

35 

15 

•  •  •  • 

32 

Amongst  the  155  lunatics  admitted,  100  belonged  to  the  Lower,  but  only  d3 
to  the  Upper  Khine  department;  the  remaining  12  patients  being  from  other 
districts.  This  fact  either  shows  the  greater  prevalence  of  iusanitj;  in  the 
former  department,  or  that  the  public  authorities  were  more  assiduous  in  send- 
ing recent  cases  to  the  asylum,  contrasted  with  those  of  the  Upper  lUiine ; 
from  whence  a  large  proportion  of  the  insane  persons  received  were  chronio 

brief  outline  of  the  building  it  was  intended  to  construct.     The  subjoined  ii  that 
gcntlcuaii's  reply : 

"Berkeley -square,  May  18, 1852. 

"  Dear  l)r.  AYcbstcr, — ITie  following  short  description  will  explain  the  nature  of  the 
provision  soon  to  be  made  at  Bethlem  Hospital,  for  enabling  convalescent  patients  to 
take  bodily  exercise  in  the  open  air,  before  they  can  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  doors.  On 
the  upper  story  of  the  intirmary  about  to  be  built,  on  both  the  male  and  female  sides, 
there  will  be  an  apartment  41  feet  by  24,  and  13  feet  high,  reached  by  stairs  leading 
from  the  rooms  appropriated  as  infirmaries.  The  roof  is  of  copper,  with  a  plaster  ceil- 
ing: three  sides  of  the  apartment  are  wholly  of  glass,  with  iron  pillars  and  sashea.  'Vh6 
glazing  consists  of  long  narrow  vertical  louvres  of  glass,  each  of  which  turns  on  a  centre, 
so  that  they  can  be  all  opened,  wholly  or  in  part,--one  movement  opening  sixteen 
louvres  simultaneously — ^much  in  the  manner  of  common  parlonr  blinds :  the  clear  space 
between  each  lonvrc,  when  open,  is  about  five  inches :  by  this  arrangement  all  three  sides  of  the 
apartment  will  be  iwrfectly  open  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air,  without  any  possibihty 
of  danger  to  the  patients.  The  bottom  of  these  glazed  louvres  is  three  feet  from  the 
floor,  and  they  extend  up  to  the  cdling.  Rain  cannot  enter,  and  the  sunshine  may  be 
modified,  if  necessary.  Very  faithfully  yours, 

••  Dr.  Webster,  &c,"  **  Sidney  Smxbjib," 
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cases,  of  whom  nearly  all  exhibited  very  little  prospect  of  ultimate  recovery. 
Respecting  the  varieties  of  mental  disease  they  manifested,  61  of  the  cases 
admitted— or  two-fifths  of  the  entire  number — were  attacked  by  mania,  87 
laboured  under  dementia^  37  suffered  frooi  lypemania,  8  were  monomaniacs,  8 
epileptic  patients,  one  was  an  idiot,  whilst  the  disease  of  the  remaininff  three 
inmates  bad  no  specific  denomination.  According  to  these  official  data,  it 
appears  evident  a  large  proportion  of  the  residents  were  incurable  patients ; 
especially,  seeing  one  third  of  the  whole  number  suffered  from  dementia,  or 
epilepsy,  few  or  none  of  whom  afforded  the  slightest  prospect  of  recovery,  or 
even  of  any  improvement. 

Adding  the  372  insane  patients  remaining  under  treatment,  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1850,  to  the  155  admitted  during  that  year,  the  following  figures 
indicate  the  various  types  of  mental  maladies  by  which  the  527  cases  thus 
enumerated  were  afflicted.  It  sliould  likewise  be  remembered,  as  unfortunately 
every  year,  most  of  the  new  admissions  appeared  of  a  very  hopeless  description, 
from  mcluding  idiots,  epileptics,  and  demented  persons,  about  two-thinis  of 
those  enumerated  in  the  table  were  considered  incurable. 

Type  of  Mental  Disease  affecting  527  Lunatics  under  Treatment 
during  1850  at  the  St^phansfeld  Asylum  : 


DISEASE. 

H. 

P. 

TOTAL. 

^lania 

Lypcmania 

^lonomania 

Dementia 

Mania,complicatcd  with  Epilepsy  .     . 
Imbecility  and  Idiocy 

Total  under  Treatment  .     .    . 

55 
33 
25 
95 
80 
15 

101 
43 

17 

85 

9 

19 

156 

76 

42 

180 

39         i 
34 

253 

274 

527 

According  to  the  above  statement — which  I  compiled  from  official  documents 
—it  appears  mania  and  lypcmania  were  more  common  in  female  than  male 
patients;  whereas  dementia,  monomania,  and  mania,  complicated  with  epilepsy, 
ofteuer  affected  men  than  women ;  whilst  imbecility  and  idiocy  ranged  nearly 
equal  in  both  sexes.  Viewed  in  the  aggregate,  female  patients  predominated 
over  male  inmates;  the  excess  of  the  former  being  21,  or  830  per  hundred 
cases  then  under  treatment.  Tliis  fact  deserves  remark,  as  insanity  is  believed 
to  prevail  more  frequently  amongst  males  than  females  in  the  northern  depart- 
ments of  France ;  which  opinion  is,  however,  not  supported  invariably  by  the 
evidence  I  have  been  yet  enabled  to  compile  from  various  sources.  The  large 
number  of  epileptic  patients,  in  the  male  division,  likewise  merits  special  notice ; 
more  particularly,  wnen  contrasted  with  the  much  smaller  ratio  of  similar  cases 
amongst  female  inmates.  Thus,  1  person  in  nearly  every  eight  male  patients 
was  aJBfected  by  epilepsy,  contradistmguished  to  one  case  of^thc  same  severe 
disease  recorded  in  about  30  female  lunatics.  Consequently,  that  malady 
proved  nearly  four  times  more  frequent  amongst  the  former,  than  the  latter  sex. 

All  practitioners  conversant  with  mental  diseases  know,  from  experience,  that 
the  sooner  an  insane  patient  is  placed  under  judicious  medical  and  moral  treat- 
ment, the  greater  probability  prevails  of  subsequent  recovery.  This  axiom  bein^ 
well  established,  and  universally  admitted,  scarcely  requires  any  proof  or  evi- 
dence.   Nevertheless,  it  may  be  now  stated,  in  corroboration  of  the  above 
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opinion  that,  the  results  obtained  at  Stepbansfeld  folly  bear  out  such  con- 
clusion. For  example,  of  the  35  patients  discharged  cured  durmg  1S50,  more 
than  half,  or  20,  left  tiie  institution  convalescent  before  their  malady  had  con- 
tinued three  months.  Age  likewise  materially  influenced  similar  favourable 
results ;  seeing  4  were  cured  before  they  were  20  years  old ;  8  from  20  to  30 ; 
21,  or  two-thirds,  ranged  from  the  latter  period  to  60 ;  whilst  only  two  persons 
seemed  restored  to  sound  mental  health,  who  had  completed  their  fiftietn  year. 
Based  upon  these  statements,  a  physician  may  therefore  safely  infer,  the  older 
a  patient  has  become,  and  the  longer  an  attack  of  insanity  may  have  continued, 
so  much  more  likelv  should  ultimate  recovery  be  reckoned  improbable. 

In  referring  to  the  various  forms  of  mental  disease  affecting  the  32  patients 
whose  deaths  were  recorded,  it  appeared  that,  15  laboured  under  dementia,  10 
died  from  mania,  4  by  lypemania,  2  from  monomania,  and  1  by  epilepsy.  Again, 
respecting  the  duration  of  their  treatment  in  the  asylum ;  one-third  of  the 
cases,  or  12  patients,  died  under  a  residence  of  three  months,  6  from  that  period 
to  six  mouths,  whilst  in  tlie  remaining  14  deaths,  the  party  had  resiacd  at 
least  one  vear.  Another  point  of  importance  also  deserves  special  notice,  since 
it  materiallv  concerns  the  medical  treatment  of  insane  patients ;  namely,  the 
nature  of  the  bodily  disease  from  which  death  evidently  ensued,  in  the  whole 
32  fatal  cases  now  recorded.  On  this  instructive  subject,  the  register  of 
autopsies  kept  at  the  asylum  supplies  ample  information,  and  from  which  I 
quote  the  following  details : 

According  to  that  authentic  record,  11  patients  died  through  affections  of 
the  head  and  nervous  system ;  of  whom  5  were  reported  in  consequence  of 
apoplexy,  3  from  softening,  and  3  through  inflammation  of  the  brain.  Again, 
12  inmates  died  from  pectoral  disease;  amongst  whom  7  deaths  arose  from 
consumption,  4  by  inflammation,  and  1  through  gangrene  of  the  lungs ;  whilst 
7  cases  terminated  fatally  from  disease  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  Besides 
these  deaths,  two  fatal  casualties  are  classed  under  the  denomination  of 
"asphyxia  by  suffocation." 

Unlike  the  results  recorded  at  several  asylums,  especially  that  of  Dijon, 
which  I  especially  mentioned  in  a  previous  page,  the  above  details  show  the 
gi'eat  frequency  of  phthisis  as  one  of  the  diseases  proving  very  fatal  amongst 
the  Stephansfeld  patients,  seeing  7  cases  were  reported  by  that  malady,  whereby 
it  occupied  the  highest  position  in  the  mortuary  scale.  In  every  example  of 
that  description,  considerable  disorganization  of  the  lui^  was  observed,  whilst 
the  parancnyma  exhibited  large  purulent  cavities,  exhsding  a  foetid  odour.  B«- 
garaing  the  pathology  of  insanity  considered  as  a  general  question,  and  in 
order  to  aid  other  investigators,  who  have  most  laudaoly  endeavoured  to  asso- 
ciate the  different  morbid  appearances  observed  on  post  mortem  examinations, 
with  the  symptoms  previously  observed,  and  thus  foretel  from  the  specific  type 
of  mental  affection  manifested  during  the  patient's  life  time,  those  diseased 
structures  which  would  be  found  on  dissection,  the  following  valuable  re- 
ports illustrating  so  very  difficult  a  subject,  lately  made  by  Sr.  Dagonet  in 
reference  to  the  pathological  examinations  recorded  at  the  St^phansfeld 
asylum,  deserve  mention.  From  the  autopsies  performed  in  1850,  tubercles 
appeared  in  five  instances  of  mania,  in  one  ot  monomania,  and  in  another 
case  of  dementia;  whereas,  pneumonia  seemed  to  occur  indiscriminately. 
On  the  other  hand,  softening  of  the  brain  always  supervened  in  patients 
affected  with  mania,  dementia,  or  epilepsy;  whilst,  in  three  cases  of  fatal 
meningitis,  two  laboured  under  mania,  and  the  third  had  dementia. 

Formerly,  intermittent  fever  and  intestinal  affections  occurred  more  fre- 
quently in  the  asylum  and  its  neighboorhood,  than  of  late  years.  This  result 
arose,  in  great  piurt,  through  mndi  new  ground  having  been  exposed  to  solar 
action  conjoined  with  moisture^  during  the  construction  of  the  Paris  railway ; 
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but  especially,  from  excavating  the  canal  betwixt  tlie  Marne  and  Rhine.  The 
consequences  thus  produced  were  particularly  disastrous  to  the  inmates  of 
St^phansfeld  during  1847,  as  also  in  several  other  districts  of  Alsace:  vhich 
were  literally  ravaged  bv  these  diseases,  almost  like  a  pestilence.  For  instance, 
in  the  commune  ot  Bolfwiller — situated  in  the  Upper  Khine,  and  havbg  1400 
inhabitants — not  less  than  1103  persons  were  attacked  by  ague.  Although  the 
railroad  and  canal  are  now  botli  completed,  still,  the  latter  not  being  yet 
opened  for  traffic,  and  as  it  contains  several  sta^ant  pools  from  whence 
malaria  is  said  to  emanate,  considerable  predisposition  to  intermittent  fever 
prevailed  last  year;  but  only  then  amongst  patients  previously  attacked  by 
that  disease,  all  other  persons  having  remained  unaffected. 

Considering  some  account  of  the  causes  which  apparently  produced  attacks 
of  insauity  in  the  155  cases  admitted  last  year,  at  this  institution,  may  be 
instructive,  it  should  be  stated  that,  20  patients  became  insane  through  grief 
or  anxiety,  8  from  the  passion  of  love,  and  8  by  religious  fears:  thus  making 
42  cases  of  madness  produced  by  morsJ  iniiuences.  Prom  physical  causes,  the 
number  of  cases  amounted  to  43,  of  which  21  were  in  consequence  of  bodily 
disease,  17  arose  from  intoxication,  and  5  through  sensual  excess.  Agaiu, 
from  hereditary  tendency,  35  cases  were  reported :  thereby  leaving  35  patients 
in  whom  the  apparent  cause  was  not  correctly  ascertained.  One  point  lu  these 
statistical  details,  however,  deserves  special  remark,  namely, — the  iiumbcr  of 
instances  where  drunkenness  is  stated  to  have  produced  attacks  of  mania.  To 
find  so  many  as  17  persons,  out  of  155  admissions,  lose  their  reason  by  intoxi- 
cating spirituous  liquors,  certainly  furnishes  strongly  condemnatory  evidence 
respectinij  the  intemperate  and  irregular  habits  of  tbe  lower  classes  resident  in 
this  province.  That  8  individuals  became  actually  insane  through  religious 
fears  is,  however,  not  surprising,  considering  the  dill'erent  sects  resident  in  this 
part  of  France ;  seeing  controversies  on  sacred  subjects  are  by  no  means  un- 
common, where  Catholics  and  Protestants  are  thus  often  placed  iniraicaily  iu 
juxtaposition,  and  whilst  they  frequently  entertain  very  oj)posite  sentiments 
respecting  questions  of  the  greatest  import  to  man's  present  welfare,  and  future 
salvation. 

According  to  Dr.  Dagonet,  religious  melancholy  seems  to  have  become  more 
frequent  at  Stephansfeld  than  at  any  other  French  asylum  for  the  insane. 
This  unfortunate  result,  no  doubt,  arises  from  the  superstitious  practices  and 
erroneous  notions  often  prevalent  amongst  the  ignorant  portion  of  the  Alsaciau 
population.  In  proof  ot  such  rcmiirks,  I  would  refer  to  a  recent  official  report, 
because  it  expresses  the  ojuiiion  of  a  physician  who  is  fully  competent  to  speak 
on  these  subjects,  both  from  ample  personal  experience  and  intimate  knowledge 
of  liis  countrymen.  Dr.  Dagonet  says,  in  referenco  to  this  matter,  "  The 
numerous  religious  sects  domiciled  face  to  face  in  the  two  departments  of 
Alsace,  and  ^^lo  are  thereby  constantly  in  communication  with  each  other, 
occasionally  engender  troubles  and  disorder  in  certam  localities.  Passion  pro- 
duces a  state  of  irritation  which,  by  repetition,  goes  so  far  in  some  cases  as  to 
affect  reason :  especially,  as  it  is  known  that  religious  divisions,  even  more  than 
political  dissensions,  awaken  the  most  violent  feelings,  where  superstition  has 
taken  a  strong  hold  upon  the  susceptible  minds  of  a  Targe  number  of  the  rural 
population."  No  observations  could  be  more  explicit  or  decisive ;  and,  coming 
from  such  an  authority,  any  further  argument  respecting  similar  questiouji 
appears  superfluous. 

llcreditary  tendency  to  insanity  seems  likewise  to  have  materially  promoted 
the  accession  of  madness  in  numerous  cases  admitted,  which  influence  always 
acts  more  powerfully  upon  the  human  frame,  when  conioined  with  other  exciting 
causes.  Under  this  category,  two  very  melancholy  illustrations  of  hereditary- 
predisposition  to  maniai  affecting  particular  fumilieS|  occurred  some  time  ago  at 
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this  asylum,  which  deserve  record,  on  account  of  the  number  of  persons  who 
became  attacked.  In  one  of  the  families,  originally  consisting  of  seven  chil- 
dren, it  happened  that  two  members  came,  during  the  same  time,  under  treat- 
ment at  Stcphansfeld,  after  three  other  relatives  of  the  identical  stock  liad  died 
insane.  In  the  second  example  referred  to  at  present,  two  twins  were  also 
inmates  along  with  the  ]irevious  patient,  so  that  both  instances  appeared  more 
remarkable  from  appearing,  as  it  werc,  consentaneously.  Taking  the  above 
facts  into  consideration,  besides  many  similar  examples  met  with  in  almost 
every  lunatic  asylum,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  upon  all  parties,  whether 
private  individuals  or  legislators,  the  absolute  necessity,  nay,  imperative  duty, 
of  always  discouraging  the  intermarriage  of  memljcrs  belonging  to  any  family, 
in  which  decided  hereditary  tendency  to  insanity  prevails.  Cases  of  that 
description,  where  one  bide  of  the  house  is  tainted  seem  bad  enough,  although 
such  calamities  may  be  often  greatly  ameliorated  by  proper  education,  as  also 
through  judicious  management ;  but  if  two  parents,  equally  aflfeeted  with  here- 
ditary predisposition  to  madness  have  offspring,  the  ulterior  consequences  fre- 
quently become  most  calamitous.  Indeed,  so  many  serious  social  evils  may  thus 
supervene  that,  it  would  be  humane  towards  individuals,  and  certainly  more 
beneficed  to  the  community,  were  these  unions  always  interdicted.  In  Great 
Britain,  the  legislature  have,  very  properly,  enacted  and  said,  lunatics  shall  not 
dispose  of  any  property  by  will,  nor  be  allowed  to  execute  legal  documcuts,  and 
caiuiot  be  punished  for  crimes,  even  of  the  greatest  enormity ;  how  much  more 
necessary,  then,  does  it  not  appear  for  enicicnt  steps  being  taken  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  so  great  a  calamity  as  the  former  contingency ! 

In  order  still  further  to  exemplify  the  disastrous  consequences  often  super- 
vening through  hereditary  tendency  to  mania,  it  should  be  added  that, 
during  last  year,  there  were  under  treatment  at  Stcphansfeld — 1.  a  mother 
and  daughter;  2,  a  brother  and  sister;  3,  two  sisters;  4,  three  sisters; 
5,  two  cousins ;  6,  an  aunt  and  niece :  7,  a  religious  monomoniac  female,  in 
whose  family  seven  relatives  were  actually  insane ;  and,  8,  a  husband  and  wife, 
who,  although  not  relations  by  blood,  in  re^u^  to  their  descendants  were 
]:)crliaps  even  worse.  The  melancholy  illustration  previously  quoted,  of  three 
sisters  being  under  medical  treatment,  appears  so  veiy  remarkable  a  coin- 
cidence as  to  deserve  special  notice,  particularly  as  they  all  arrived  at  the 
asylum  on  the  same  day,  and  had  been  seized  with  mental  alienation  almost 
simultaneously.  The  above  patients  were  members  of  a  numerous  family  who 
exhibited  a  strongly  marked  hereditary  predisposition  to  lunacy,  and  had 
been,  it  was  reported,  unfortunately  led  astray  by  deep  but  mistaken  devotional 
feelings:  or  rather,  to  speak  more  correctly,  through  their  excessive  supersti- 
tion. Amongst  other  fancies,  they  held  frequent  conferences  with  wandering 
gipsies  who  pretended  to  prognosticate  future  events,  and  whose  eonfideut 
predictions — Iiowever  absurd,  they  implicitly  believed ;  consequently,  the  credu- 
lous dispositions  of  these  poor  creatures  were  taken  advantage  of  by  cheating 
jun;glers  and  mountebanks,  even  now  often  met  with  in  many  rural  districts  of 
Alsace,  where  they  practise  their  tricks  and  avocations  upon  the  ignorant 
populace.  Having  become  the  victims  of  Strang  delusions,  the  sisters  began 
to  pray  together,  and  to  perform  various  mystical  ceremonies,  whereby  their 
fanatical  exaltations  augmented  in  force  more  and  more  every  day,  until  one  of 
them  actually  believed  she  was  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  hence  insisted  upon  the 
other  two  acknowledging  the  accuracy  of  her  conviction.  Subsequently,  tho 
youngest  sister  being  supposed  enchanted,  or  possessed  by  some  demon,  she, 
in  consequence,  became  the  object  of  such  excessive  personal  violence  and 
outrage,  on  the  part  of  her  two  relatives,  that  death  followed  very  soon  after- 
wards. In  these  sad  cases,  now  related^  hereditary  tendency  to  madness,  and 
superstitious  ideas  were  materially  influenced  by  that  predisposition  to  irritK* 
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tion,  \rhich  so  often  exercises  considerable  power  over  individnals,  as  even  to 
produce  something  like  conta^on,  more  especially  in  cxciteable  temperaments, 
or  delicate  physical  organizations;  whereof,  marked  and  instmctiye  examples 
are  occasionally  recorded  in  the  annals  of  science. 

The  above  deplorable  history,  and  its  concomitant  evil  consequences— derived 
from  an  authentic  document — has  been  thns  minutely  reported,  in  order  to 
exemplify  the  baneful  results  sometimes  following  fanatical  notions,  when 
acting  upon  credulous  imaginations ;  especially,  wnere  the  parties  implicated 
unfortunately  had  decided  hereditary  predisposition  to  mental  disease.  JBesides 
being  highly  instructive,  on  account  of  that  peculiar  feature,  and  the  violent 
symptoms  each  of  the  three  cases  portrayed,  tnej  also  furnish  most  important 
evidence  with  reference  to  the  difficult  legal  question  adverted  to  in  a  previous 
paragraph. 

When  perambulating  the  different  apartments  of  this  asylum,  I  was  much 
pleased  on  remarking  the  elegance  witn  which  several  dormitories  and  day- 
rooms  were  embellished.  Instead  of  showing  dead  unmeaning  walls,  which 
elsewhere  possessed  no  attraction  for  the  eyes  of  even  a  passing  stranger,  and 
much  less  residents,  various  apartments  were  tastefully  covered  with  oma- 
mental  paper,  which  produced,  through  the  objects  there  delineated,  often 
pleasing  impressions  upon  the  minds  ot  spectators.  This  agreeable  feature  may 
be  best  exemplified  by  briefly  describing  one  of  the  female  work  or  sitting 
rooms  which  I  visited.  In  this  apartment,  each  of  the  four  walls  exhibited 
views  of  beautiful  country  scenery.  One  was  a  landscape  of  some  place  in 
France,  another  containea  a  view  of  Switzerland,  and  a  third  represented 
romantic  looking  lakes  and  a  valley  in  Scotland,  where  stalwart  highlanders— 
wearing  bonnets  and  dressed  in  tartan  philabegs — seemed  caily  sjKjrting  over 
their  well  known  land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood.  At  one  side  of  this 
agreeable  room,  an  elegant  clock  not  only  indicated  the  hour  to  the  different 
inmates  then  busy  at  work,  but  it  played  an  exhilarating  tune  on  our  entrance, 
which  could  be  at  any  time  varied,  or  repeated,  by  touching  a  spring  to  set  the 
machinery  again  in  motion.  Other  ornaments  1  noticed  might  be  also  men- 
tioned, but  it  seems  unnecessary :  however,  one  feature  of  a  temporary  cha^ 
ractcr  should  not  be  forgotten  on  this  occasion,  as  the  circumstance  was 
exceedingly  pleasinff  to  witness,  besides  indicating  much  good  feeling  which 
seemed  to  actuate  the  inmates.  In  the  centre  of  this  apartment,  a  kind  of 
drawing,  or  picture,  had  been  made  with  sand  of  different  colours,  but  so 
arranged  as  to  look  like  wreaths  of  flowers,  in  the  same  manner  as  London 
ball-rooms  are  chalked  when  a  gay  party  assembles.  In  the  middle  of  these 
arrangements,  which  had  been  m  made  by  inmates,  the  words,  "  Vive  la  famille 
Dagonet,"  were  accurately  traced  in  variously  coloured  sand.  This  motto  was 
intended  by  the  female  lunatics  occupying  that  division  as  a  welcome  to  their 
worthy  physician,  who  had  only  returned  the  previous  night  from  visiting  the 
British  metropolis ;  and,  I  must  add,  the  compliment  thus  paid  was  highly 
creditable  to  ail  parties  concerned. 

Throughout  the  entire  establishment,  great  cleanliness  and  apparent  comfort 
prevailed.  Ventilation  was  excellent;  whilst  the  inmates  everywhere  con- 
ducted themselves  with  order  and  quietude,  all  having  an  appearance  of  beiD^ 
contented,  quite  as  much  as  lunatics  could  be  expected  to  exhibit  in  their 
peculiar  position.  The  bedsteads  were  generally  made  of  wood,  but  iron  were 
also  used,  especially  for  dirty  patients.  None  of  the  dormitories  appeared 
crowded,  although  some  will  be  considerably  relieved  in  that  respect,  by  trans- 
fening  a  section  of  the  private  patients  to  their  new  residence,  so  soon  as  the 
building  now  in  progress  shall  be  completed.  When  this  is  done,  a  separate 
court-yard  will  be  mo  appropriated  tor  the  epileptic  patients,  who  are  at 
present  rather  numerous. 
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Exercise  in  the  open  air  being  considered  most  essential,  and,  as  it  often 
proves  highly  beueiicial  when  treating  insane  patients,  the  farm  now  belonffiug 
to  the  institution  affords  an  excellent  locality  for  carrying  out  that  principle. 

Jksidcs  these  means  of  employing  patients  in  out-aoor  labour,  the  gardens, 
piggery,  and  cow-house — immediately  adjoining  the  asylum,  greatly  conduce 
towards  attaining  the  same  object.  According  to  the  extended  experience, 
both  of  the  physician  and  director,  bodily  labour  in  the  open  air  is  found  to  be, 
in  many  instances,  of  real  benefit  to  the  insane.  In  some  cases,  it  becomes  an 
imnortant  means  of  cure;  in  others,  the  exercise  improves  their  physical  health; 
ana,  in  many,  it  even  appears  to  be  a  fruitful  source  of  contentment.  Such 
gratifying  effects  are  frequently  noticed  at  this  asylum,  where  a  number  of  inmates 
may  be  seen  engaged  in  different  kinds  of  work;  and  often  with  as  much,  if  not 
even  sometimes  more  assiduity  than  ordinary  workpeople. 

Physical  labour  is,  however,  not  the  exclusive  kind  ot  employment  encouraged 
at  this  asylum,  and  patronized  with  zealous  energy.  Intellectual  exercises  of 
various  kinds  being,  likewise  frequently  and  systematically,  brought  into  opera- 
tion; for  which  purpose,  an  able  schoolmaster  has  been  especially  appointed  on 
the  male  side,  wliilst  one  of  the  sisters  of  charity  acts  as  the  teacher  in  the 
female  division.  Through  the  assiduous  exertions  of  both  these  efficient  and 
most  useful  assistants — who  always  act  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
physician — diflerent  kinds  of  intellectual  exercises  are  daily  put  in  requisition; 
which  occupy  the  lunatic's  attention,  and  thereby  withdraw  the  patient's 
weakened  mind,  if  possible,  from  contemplating  those  morbid  ideas,  or  delusive 
fancies,  which  characterize,  or  appeilam  to  the  particular  form  of  mental 
m.'dady  then  present.  Having  that  object  constantly  in  view  during  the  treat- 
ment, conversations  on  history,  inbtrnction  respecting  the  physical  and  natural 
sciences,  translating  interesting  works,  analyzing  instructive  publications, 
reading  aloud,  and,  lastly,  exercising  the  memory  by  repeating  from  authors 
l)as3ages  previously  learned,  are  zealously  promotea  as  the  chiei  means  likely 
to  fix  the  mobile  mind  of  an  insane  person.  Other  patients,  less  advanced,  are 
first  taught  the  elementary  parts  of  education,  in  a  somewhat  similar  method  to 
that  already  mentioned  as  now  adopted  at  Armcntieres  and  Auxerre,  with  so 
mueli  advantage. 

Besides  these  often  useful  adjuvants  in  the  management  of  lunatics,  music 
and  singing  have  also  been  frequently  employed  with  very  beneficial  conse- 
quences, whilst  even  plays  were  actea  on  two  occasions,  one  by  female,  the 
other  by  male  lunatics,  who  aj)pcared  as  performers,  llespecting  the  latter 
kind  of  amusement,  1  can  say  nothing  from  individual  experience,  never  haying 
been  j)rcsent  at  an^  of  these  liistrionic  entertainments;  nevertheless,  their  utility 
seems  doubtful,  if  the  effect  be  not  injurious.  In  reference,  however,  to  the 
former,  and  correctly  speaking,  certainly  more  intellectual  occupations,  I  can 
assort  with  some  confidence,  after  personally  witnessing  both  male  and  female 
insane  residents,  in  their  respective  school-rooms,  when  occupied  with  thfe  tasks 
assigned,  t  hat  the  impression  made  upon  the  audience  then  present  appeared  bene- 
ficial, and  must  have  produced  sanative  consequences.  In  one  of  the  apart- 
ments I  visited,  whilst  these  exercises  were  proceeding,  about  forty  insane 
l)upils  had  assembled.  Some  read  aloud,  whilst  others  listened;  several 
afterwards  recited ;  then  a  party  sang  in  chorus,  accompanied  by  the  teacher 
on  a  fiddle ;  and,  lastly,  questions  in  arithmetic  were  asked,  to  which,  if  one 
lunatic  could  not  answer  correctly,  another  was  requested  to  reply;  two 
inmates  were  also  making  drawings  at  a  separate  table,  and  I  would  add,  that 
one  of  the  monitors,  who  appeared  at  the  time  particularly  zealous  in  teaching 
several  pupils  placed  under  uis  special  superintendence,  was  liimself  a  lunatic. 
Altogether,  the  scene  here  exhibited  appeared  most  interesting,  and  was  also 
exceedingly  creditable   to   the  asylum  executive  authorities.     In  carrying 
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forward  the  varied  intellectual  occupatioos,  only  uow  briefly  described,  the 
director  aud  physician — who  boUi  take  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  scheme  pui^ 
sued  and  its  success — arc  most  ably  assisted  in  their  endeavours  to  improve  the 
condition  of  numerous  lunatic  inmates  under  treatment,  by  the  meritorious 
exertions  of  M.  Gruckcr,  the  present  schoolmaster,  who  is  deservedly  esteemed 
as  one  of  the  most  efficient  officers  in  this  establishment. 

After  passiuj^  nearly  an  entire  day,  greatly  to  my  own  satisfaction  and 
improvement,  in  the  company  of  M.  Richard  and  i)r.  Dagonet,  whereby  I 
gamed  much  practical  and  valuable  information  respecting  the  excellent 
asylum  under  their  respective  management,  I  left  the  aoove-named  gentlemen 
late  in  the  afternoon,  aud  returned  by  railway  to  Strasbourg. 

However,  before  concluding  the  report  of  my  visit  to  btephansfeld  and  its 
active  executive,  of  whose  courtesy,  kindness,  and  civility,  the  most  agreeable 
reminiscences  will  always  continue ;  one  important,  although  final  remark,  must 
be  made,  namely, — whatever  sentiments  may  have  been  excited  in  Esquirol's 
mind  on  inspecting  the  former  and  very  objectionable  receptacle  for  lunatics, 
in  the  ancient  capital  of  Alsace,  these  feelings  would  bo  no  longer  applicable. 
Were  that  eminent  physician  and  pliilanthropist  now  alive,  or  could  inspect  the 
new  asylum  in  this  district  of  Trance,  assuredly,  any  anathema  tormerly 
expressed  by  so  very  high  an  authority,  would  be  amply  neutralized  by  the 
decided  approval  which  he,  doubtless,  would  then  proclaun  respecting  various 
internal  capabilities  characterizing  the  present  building:  as  also  in  reference  to 
many  benevolent  exertions  recently  and  successfully  made  in  order  to  improve 
the  mental  condition^  besides  materially  to  augment  the  bodily  comforts  and 
social  condition  of  its  often  psychically  afflicted  insane  population. 

ILLXAU  ASYLUM. 

Having  arrived  near  the  confines  of  Qermany,  and  knowing  the  institution 
for  lunatics  recently  established  at  Illnau,  in  the  Grand  Duchv  of  Baden,  was 
considered  by  roecLcal  obser\'ers  as  one  of  the  best  constructed  asylums  east  of 
the  lihine,  besides  being  so  well  conducted  as  to  have  merited  the  approval  of 
various  foreign  visitors,  who  had  inspected  that  establishment,  I  therefore 
resolved  to  lollow  their  example,  and  so  judge  for  myself.  Although  not 
strictly  within  the  original  scope  proposed  in  these  desultory  notes  on  French 
provincial  asylums,  I  have  nevertheless  been  induced  to  adcf  a  brief  notice  of 
the  institution  now  named,  to  the  various  sketches  already  submitted  for  the 
perusal  of  my  professional  brethren ;  but  how  far  such  a  step  may  accord  with 
previous  proceedings,  others,  not  the  writer,  must  determine,  xhb  much  I 
would  still  anticipate,  viz., — that  the  facts  and  figures  about  to  be  detailed,  for 
the  use  of  those  readers  who  may  peruse  this  narrative,  will  be  received  as  some 
apology  for  thus  attempting  to  occupy  further  attention. 

Inlluenced  by  the  above  motives,  and  hoping  tke  objects  proposed  in  this 
extended  communication  will  be  deemed  in  part  satisfactory,  I  therefore  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  remark,  in  reference  to  Ilhiau  that,  formerly  lunatics  belonging 
to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  were  placed  under  medical  treatment,  first  in  the 
town  of  Pforzheim — containing  about  6000  inhabitants,  and  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers  Enz,  VVurm,  and  Nagold — until  1826,  when  they  were 
transferred  to  Heidelberg.  This  change  was,  in  many  respects,  considered  an 
improvement,  as  the  vicmity  of  an  university  of  celebrity  served  to  dissii>ato 
various  prejudices  previously  entertained  by  the  public  i*especting  insanity, 
whilst  it  increased  the  zeal  oi  attendants.  However,  the  place  selected  being 
surrounded  by  buildings,  having  no  adequate  space  for  the  inmates,  either  to 
take  bodily  exercise,  or  of  bemg  employed,  it  was  soon  found  to  be  most 
objectionable,     Besides  these  gr»vc  disadvantages,  seeing  it  became  wholly 
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impossible  to  prevent  frequent  coramunicatiou  between  the  lunatics  and  residents 
of  several  houses,  in  immediate  contact  \fith  the  asylum ;  and  being  also  im- 
l)racticablp,  owinj?  to  the  limited  accommodation  afforded,  to  classify  the 
patients  judiciously,  or  even  to  separate  both  sexes  sufficiently,  the  public 
authorities  resolved  to  select  another  and  more  appropriate  site,  whereon  to 
construct  an  entirely  new  institution ;  in  the  interim,  aoout  CO  patients  being 
taken  back  to  Pforzheim.  In  lS3ft,  the  Baden  government  decided  upon  con- 
structing the  present  as;?lum  of  lUnau,  which  was  commenced  immediately; 
and  havmg  been  finished  in  ISI'2,  when  lunatic  patients  were  first  admitted,  tie 
establishment  has  now  continued  open  about  ten  vears. 

The  situation  chosen  is  near  the  small  town  of  Achern,  nearly  eighteen  miles 
north-east  from  Strasbourg;  and  placed  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden's  t4»rritories.  The  actual  position  of  the  lUnau  asylum  is  cer- 
tainly fine,  if  not  beautiful ;  since  it  has  on  one  side  the  extensive  plain  in 
v.hicli  t he  lihinc  flows,  and  on  the  other,  but  close  behind,  is  bounded  ty  lofty 
yet  highly  picturesque  mountains.  At  a  distance,  but  beyond  the  fcrtife 
Bricsgau,  the  Vosgcs  hills  in  France  are  seen;  whilst  those  of  the  Black  forest, 
sometimes  rising  ])recipitously  to  an  elevation  of  4000  feet,  limit  the  view  in 
an  opposite  direction.  Altogether,  the  landscape  thus  afforded  appears  most 
splciidid,  aud  may  well  bear  comparison  with  many  scenes  often  much  lauded 
l)y  travellers,  who  iiave  visited  the  Alps  or  Pyrenees.  This  German  institution 
is,  however,  not  only  remarkable  for  the  magnificent  and  varied  surrounding 
sceiier^',  but  likewise  for  its  salubritv.  The  soil  is  drv,  sandv,  and  free  from 
damp,  or  marshy  ground,  besides  being  sufficiently  covered  with  trees ;  and  as 
the  neighbouring  fields  are  productive,  many  of  the  articles  required  for  food,  by 
a  largo  poi)ulation,  can  be  (;asily  obtained  aud  in  ubunihmce.  The  healthy  loolw 
of  most  country  pco])le  resident  in  this  district  of  Baden,  jdso  furnish  conclusive 
evidence  that,  the  legislature  aud  government  acted  judiciously,  when  they 
resolved  to  furnish  the  supplies  necessary  to  build  a  large  public  limatic  asylum 
ui^ar  Achern.  Although  neither  marshes,  lakes,  nor  any  large  river  are  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  Illnau,  nevertheless,  tlie  establishment  is  abundantly  supplied  with 
water ;  not  only  from  springs  within  its  precincts,  but  likewise  by  a  moderately 
deep,  yiit  rapitl  rivulct,  which  meanders  m  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Tlie 
water  obtained  from  this  source  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  being  besides  amply 
sulUeient  for  every  necessary  household  purpose,  it  is  also  collected  by  a  pond, 
iiiiide  expressly  in  one  of  the  fields  adjoining  the  asylum,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  patients  to  liathe  in  the  open  air,  or  of  lemming  to  swim ;  analogous  to 
the  eoiiveuienccs  reported  in  a  previous  page,  as  peculiar  to  the  Dijon  depart- 
mental institution  for  lunatics. 

Somewhat  similar  to  the  asylum  at  St^phansfeld,  the  Illnau  establishment 


at  t  ached  to  the  fenmle  division.  Possessing  such  ample  means  for  proper  classi- 
fication, it  therefore  becomes  an  easy  proceeding  to  subdivide  the  patients  into 
numerous  sections,  according  to  their  mdividual  maUidies,  and  other  distinctive 
(lualilications.  Each  sex,  therefore,  comprise  ten  subdivisions,  five  of  these 
sections  being  appropriated  for  curable,  and  five  for  incurable  lunatics,  whilst 
agitated  patients  arc  always  placed  in  the  ground-ftoor  apartments.  Generally 
s|)eaking,  every  dormitory  has  from  eight  to  twelve  beds,  although  sometimes 
only  four  of  these  are  occupied. 

The  centnd  building  contains  a  large  chapel,  in  which  the  Protestant  and 
C^atholic  services  arc  performed  alternately  on  Sunday,  by  the  respective  clergy. 
men  of  both  persuasions ;  of  whom  two  are  attached  to  the  establishment. 
Underneath  tins  sacred  part  of  the  ediiioe»  a  spacious  ball  or  ooncert-room  has 
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been  arranged,  where  dancing  and  musical  re-unions  of  tlic  insane  residents  are 
held  frequently  and  periodically.  This  large  apartment,  or  hall,  seemed  well 
adapted  for  the  purposes  prooosed,  although  it  looked  rather  sombre,  in  consc- 
^  quence  of  the  paucity  of  winaows,  through  which,  besides  admitting  more  light 
*  and  air  to  the  assembled  audience,  a  fine  \aew  of  the  mountains  ana  neighbour- 
ing scenery  would  have  been  also  obtained.  Apparently  some  fete  had  been 
very  recently  celebrated  in  this  locality  of  mirth  and  amusement ;  seeing  a  huge 
letter  L,  intended  to  represent  the  rcimiing  grand  Duke's  cypher,  composed  of 
flowers,  with  festoons  of  evergreens,  nung  opposite  the  music  gallery.  Tlie 
idea  thus  portrayed  was  pleasing  to  contemplate ;  whilst  the  use  to  wfiich  this 
saloon-looKing  apartment  was  dedicated  produced  equally  agreeable  impressions. 
Nevertheless,  I  could  not  avoid  thinking  simultaneously  that,  the  chapel  and 
concert-room  appeared  thus  too  intimately  united,  since  religious  scnices  and 
gay  music,  or  dancing  parties,  are  decidedly  dilfcrent  in  their  object  and  nature. 
Neither  ought  they  ever  to  appear  in  any  way  physically  conjoined,  suice  each 
are  morally  separated,  and  otherwise  in  opposition  as  to  tiieir  effects  upon 
society,  wholly  irrespective  of  much  higher  considerations. 

The  asylum's  exterior  is  agreeable;  and  as  no  iron  bars  are  seen  on  any  win- 
dow, the  entire  structure  looks  more  like  an  ordinary  factory,  than  a  building 
for  the  accommodation  of  lunatics ;  whilst  an  open  lawn  m  front,  with  the 
residences  for  officei*s  and  domestics  on  each  side  of  this  enclosure,  give  to  the 
institution  a  cheerful  appearance.  Nevertheless,  if  disposed  to  be  hypercritical, 
it  would  be  respecting  tJic  numerous  trees  which  have  been  planted,  in  some 
places,  rather  too  near  the  dormitories,  and  hence  to  interrupt  free  ventilation ; 
or  perhaps  to  produce  damp,  wliich  must  prove  injurious  to  the  health  of 
inmates.  Should  such  effects  follow  the  cause  assigned— and  that  notion  is  by 
no  means  visionary — such  influences  could  be  easfly  remedied  by  thinning  the 
adjacent  plantations. 

From  Achem  to  the  principal  entrance  of  the  asylum  an  excellent  highway, 
having  a  gravel  footpath,  with  rows  of  trees  on  eacli  side,  has  been  made  for  the 
convenience  of  visitors ;  and  as  this  avenue  leads  through  fertile  green  fields,  from 
whence  lofty  hills  are  seen  looming  in  the  back  ground,  travellers  cannot  feel 
othersvise  tiian  much  pleased  with  the  impressions  produced,  on  approaching 
this  lunatic  institution.  Such,  at  least,  were  the  sensations  affecting  my  own 
mind  the  day  I  visited  lUnau,  when  the  weather  was  fine,  and  the  sun  shone  out 
in  splendour.  A  delightful  breeze  fanned  the  luxuriant  foliage  around,  which 
then  cast  a  deep  shade  over  the  road  perambulated ;  whereby,  the  morning's 
walk  became  exceedingly  agreeable,  wliilst  various  sui'roundmg  objects  took 
strong  hold  of  my  feelings  and  senses,  however  devoid  I  may  be  of  any  poetical 
imagination.  Notwithstanding  the  magnificent  weather  anS  splendiu  scenery, 
seen  everywhere, with  the  comfortable-looking  people  I  occasionally  encountered, 
still,  being  a  solitary  foreigner  about  entering  a  Grcnnan  madhouse,  in  which 
all  would  be  ent  ire  strangers,  there  appeared  such  an  unusual  interest  round 
present  proceedings,  as  to  make  me  pause  and  contemplate.  Now,  I  was 
quite  a  free  agent,  in  excellent  health,  and  permitted  to  admire  nature  in  true 
maguificencc,  without  any  molestation ;  but  a  few  moments  afterwards  would 
exhibit  afflicted  fellow  creatures  in  various  respects  entirely  ditl'erent,  although 
many  outward  things  might  seem  nearly  the  same.  Such  is,  however,  tiie 
chequered  life  of  man.  Consequently,  persons  ought  to  feel  grateful  for  what- 
ever advantages  they  may  individually  enjoy,  when  contrasting  their  particular 
lot — especially  if  fortunate — with  that  of  less  happy  or  prosperous  members  of 
the  great  human  family. 

According  to  existing  regulations  at  Illnau,  curable  and  incurable  lunatics 
of  both  sexes,  and  belonging  to  all  classes  of  society,  are  admitted  as  patients ; 
but  parties,  not  natives  of  Baden,  are  only  received  when  there  is  sufficient 
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room  in  the  dormitories.  Idiots,  epileptics,  and  cretins,  as  also  lunatics  affected 
with  any  loathsome  disease  are,  however,  inadmissible;  the  old  asylum  at 
Pforzheim  being  especially  consigned  for  their  reception.  Indigenous  curable 
insane  patients  arc  uniformly  admitted  in  preference  to  any  other  persons ;  but 
incurables  can  be  only  received  as  inmates  when  indigent,  and  considered  dan- 
gerous. An  important  rule  in  reference  to  the  admission  of  curable  pauper 
lunatics  deser^'cs  particular  notice,  on  account  of  its  beneficial  operation: 
namely,— wherever  application  has  been  made  for  admission  in  such  cases  before 
the  patient's  mental  malady  lias  continued  six  months,  then  no  payment  is 
exacted  from  the  commune  for  their  maintenance  during  the  first  naif  years* 
residence.  The  object  of  this  excellent  regulation  being  to  induce  relatives,  or 
others,  to  send  such  insane  persons  to  the  asylum  without  delay,  so  as  to  aug- 
ment the  probability  of  ultimate  recovery. 

The  medical  statt  attached  to  the  Illnau  institution  consists  of  one  chief 
physician,  Dr.  Roller,  who  is  also  director ;  two  physicians,  one  being  for  the 
female,  and  another  for  the  male  division,  with  two  internes ;  all  being  resi- 
dent. Besides  the  above  officers,  there  are  occasionally  medical  pupils  in 
attendance,  who  may  also  reside  in  the  establishment,  on  paying  a  hxed  sum 
for  board  and  lodging.  This  feature  in  the  arrangements  at*  Illnau  originates 
from  a  recent  law  made  by  the  Badish  legislature,  which  makes  it  imperative  for 
every  medical  practitioner — desirous  of  obtaining  any  official  appointment  under 
government — to  have  first  attended  as  a  pupil  in  some  lunatic  asylum  during  at 
least  three  months,  in  order  to  acquire  practical  knowledge  based  upon  ex- 
perience, respecting  the  nature  and  treatment  of  mental  diseases.  This  consti- 
tutes an  admirable  and  most  useful  regulation,  which  ought  to  be  adopted 
everywhere,  and  enforced  by  all  licensing  medical  colleges  and  corporations 
throughout  the  Britbh  dominions.* 

At  the  period  of  my  visit  to  Illnau,  the  insane  residents  amounted  to  410 ; 
of  whom  200  were  male,  and  201  female  lunatics.  Amongst  the  entire  number, 
about  one-sixth  were  pensioner  patients,  paying  from  400  to  600  **  guilders," 
that  is,  '621.  to  50^  per  annum ;  but  \Yhcre  the  inmate  was  a  foreigner,  the 
annual  payment  then  varied  from  500  to  750  "guilders,"  or  40/.  to  60/. 
Although  many  were  classed  as  incurable  lunatics,  still  about  one-third  of  the 
tot^  patients  appeared  curable  cases,  their  mental  malady  having  only  recently 
supervened.  Several  paralytics  were  likewise  under  treatment,  although  that 
form  of  insanity  seemed  by  no  means  frequent  in  this  asylum.  In  nearly  every 
part  of  the  establishment,  the  bedsteads  were  principally  made  of  wood ;  iron  not 
naving  been  to  any  extent  yet  introduced.  The  cells  for  the  reception  of 
excited  lunatics,  wiien  seclusion  was  considered  advisable,  seemed  well  ven- 
tilated, and  even  cheerful-looking  apartments,  being  by  no  means  like  the  dun- 
geons which  were  so  common  during  olden  times  in  most  countries  of  Europe. 
Indeed,  these  receptacles  appeared  superior  to  many  seen  elsewhere,  although 
they  ccrtaiiilv  cannot  be  placed  upon  a  par  with  the*  cells  recently  constructed 
at  cither  Chalons  or  Stcphansfeld. 

Judging  from  their  outward  physical  aspect,  when  perambulating  the  various 
divisions  of  this  institution,  most  of  the  residents  seemed  to  enjoy  good  cor- 
poreal health ;  whilst  very  few  inmates  were  observed  then  under  treatment  in 

*  Since  writing:  the  preceding  poi'agrapb,  I  am  much  pleased  to  report,  through  the 
recommendation  of  my  experienced  friend,  Dr.  Scott — examining  physician  to  the  East 
India  Company,  the  board  of  directors  have  decided  that,  in  future  every  medical  officer, 
nominated  for  their  service,  must  have  attended  as  a  pupil  at  some  public  lunatic  asylum, 
in  order  to  study  insanity  and  its  treatment,  during  at  least  three  months,  previous  to 
undergoing  an  examination  for  such  appointments.  This  new  regulatiou  is  highly  com- 
mendable :  and  I  trust  the  governing  authorities  at  home — naval  as  well  as  military — 
m\\  soon  imitate  so  excellent  an  example. 
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the  infirmary' for  any  bodily  disease.  Eespecting^  the  application  of  restraint  in 
excited  maniacs— vtiich  is  always  a  true  indication  of  the  system  pursued  in 
treating  lunatics — although  not  so  frequently  employed  as  in  several  French 
and  some  German  asylums  which  I  could  indicate,  still  the  proportion  of  oases 
where  personal  coercion  was  used  seemed  greater  than  the  ratio  recorded  in 
previous  pages,  at  various  public  institutions :  seeing  five  female  and  three  male 
patients  were  confined  by  strait-waistcoats  on  the  day  of  my  visit  to  Illnaa. 
All  were  otherwise  free  and  unrestrained;  but,  in  extenuation  of  such  practices, 
it  should  be  remembered  that,  many  foreign  physicians  sincerely  believe  there 
is  greater  liberty,  if  not  kindness  and  safety  towards  the  patient,  when  an 
excited  maniac  is  restrained  by  a  loose  camisole,  than  if  placed  in  solitary  con- 
finement, or  even  committed  to  the  special  care  of  one  or  more  attendants. 
This  mode  of  proceeding  they  consider  often  proves  in  a  higher  dcCTee  irritating, 
tbau  usiug  a  strait-waistcoat.  At  least,  sucn  is  the  conviction  of  some  distin- 
guished continental  practitioners. 

During  the  year  1S50,  the  following  official  return  exhibits  the  movement  of 
insane  patients  at  the  lUnau  asylum : — 

Malee.  Femalet.  TotaL 

Admitted  • 8(5        ...        71        ...       157 

Dbcharged  Cured    ...    38        ...        28        ...        61 
Died 16        ...  9        ...        25 

From  the  above  statement,  it  appears  that,  more  male  lunatics  were  admitted 
into  the  institution  than  females;  but,  although  the  comparative  ratio  of 
recoveries  in  both  sexes  were  nearly  identical — about  40  per  cent,  compared 
with  the.  admissions— a  much  larger  number  of  the  former  died  during  last  year 
than  amount  the  latter  class ;  the  relative  proportion  of  deaths  being  18'60 

{)er  cent,  of  male,  and  only  11*20  per  cent,  of  female  patients,  both  bein^  calcu- 
ated  according  to  the  actual  amount  admitted.  JBesides  the  practical  im- 
portance of  these  data,  the  fibres  now  quoted  are  also  instructive  in  another 
respect,  seeing  the  number  ot  male  lunatics  received,  confirm  the  accuracy  of 
the  opinions  enumerated  by  various  observers  respecting  the  greater  frequency 
of  insanity,  met  with  amongst  men  than  women,  in  many  districts  of  Germany. 
As  further  evidence,  in  proof  of  these  conclusions,  it  may  be  also  stated,  when 
the  insane  patients  were  removed  from  Heidelberg  and  Pforzheim, during  1822,  to 
the  new  asylum  at  llluau,  they  consisted  of  181  male,  and  133  female  inouites. 
Again,  two  years  afterwards,  when  the  total  residents  of  the  latter  institution 
amounted  to  3S2  lunatics :  they  comprised  208  males,  and  174  femadcs,  whilst 
the  additional  patients  admitted  during  that  period,  comprised  6C  of  the  former, 
and  60  of  the  latter  sex;  thus  giving  corresponding  results  to  those  more 
recently  recorded.  From  these  facts,  it  therefore  seems  established  that,  mental 
disease  oftener  affects  the  male  than  the  female  portion  of  the  population,  in 
this  part  of  Dcutschland. 

Possessing  a  small  farm  of  forty  acres,  in  addition  to  the  gardens  adjoining, 
means  are  thereby  supplied  for  employing  patients,  to  a  certain  extent,  m  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  pursuits,  especially,  as  the  out-door  occupations  are  held 
in  considerable  repute  at  this  asylum;  not  only  for  both  sexes  belonging  to  the 
lower  ranks,  but  bkewise  for  patients  in  even  the  more  elevated  class.  Besides 
difTerent  employments  in  the  open  air,  having  various  workshops  attached  to 
tlie  institution,  numerous  inmates  may  be  frequently  seen  busily  employed  in  a 
variety  of  trades  and  handicrafts.  Thus,  tailors  arc  often  observed  at  work, 
also  shoemakers,  carpenters,  locksmiths,  turners,  cartwrights,  and  bookbinders; 
in  short,  every  means  are  adopted  to  occupy  patients,  compatible  with  their 
physical  powers  and  mental  health;  seeing  such  proceedings  often  proTe 
highly  beneficial.    The  work  thiis  performed  is  abo  of  great  importance  to  the 
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institution  in  regard  to  economy,  as,  for  instance,  most  of  the  wearing  apparel 
required  b^  inmates  is  made  upon  the  premises.  Cutting  and  storing  the 
large  quantity  of  firewood,  used  in  such  an  extensive  establishment,  also  occupies 
a  number  of  male  patients  during  the  sununer  season.  The  female  inmates 
likewise  labour  with  as  much  zeal  as  the  other  sex;  many  being  constantly 
engaged  in  ordinary  household  duties,  others  are  busy  at  various  kinds  of 
needlework,  or  in  plaiting  straw,  which  forms  a  common  and  favourite 
occupation  to  females  in  the  Rhenish  provinces. 

But  mere  physical  labour  is  not  the  only  extra-medical  measure  employed  to 
aid  other  means  of  treatment.  Excursions  beyond  the  asylum  precincts,  besides 
various  kinds  of  amusement  being  often  called  into  requisition :  whilst  music, 
and  different  varieties  of  intellectual  occupations  are  frequently  used  with 
advantage,  especially  to  rouse  and  strengthen  the  lunatic's  dormant  faculties. 
Hence,  musical  reunions  assemble  under  the  direction  and  tuition  of  professional 
instructors,  which  not  only  become  the  source  of  great  gratification  to  a  people 
like  Germans,  who  are  all  lovers  of  sweet  sounds,  but  the  t* ffects  prove  other- 
wise salutary.  With  reference  to  intellectual  pursuits,  those  in  most  repute  at 
Illnau,  seemed  to  be  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geograj)hy.  Besides  the 
above  accessories,  frequent  promenades  take  place,  which  are  occasionally,  in 
fine  weather,  so  numerously  attended  that  the  establishment  has  been  left 
almost  empty  of  occupants.  These  excursions  are  not  always  confined  to  the 
vicinity  ot  Illnau — however  beautiful  the  surrounding  scenery — as  they  are 
sometimes  extended  as  far  as  Kehl,  or  even  to  the  environs  of  Strasbourg, 
eighteen  miles  distant,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  unrivalled  spire— the  highest 
structure  in  the  world — besides  extensive,  and  almost  impregnable  fortifications. 
Parties  of  lunatics,  occasionally,  also  visit  the  beautiful  cascade,  near  an  old 
convent,  denominated  "  All  Saints,"  which  is  situated  high  up  in  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains,  and  from  whence  may  be  seen  one  of  the  most  interesting 
prospects  throughout  Rhine-land. 

Reviewing  the  various  impressions  produced  upon  my  mind  when  visiting 
Illnau,  I  can  justly  say  they  were  favourable  to  the  establishment;  whilst  the 
conclusions  then  formed  have  since  been  stren^hened  by  subsequent  reflection, 
and  additional  information  more  recently  obtained.  The  inmates  apj)eared  to  be 
sedulously  superintended,  looked  healthy,  and  in  good  bodily  condition ;  at  the 
same  time  that  order  and  tranquillity  seemed  to  reign  throughout  the  institu- 
tion. To  say  the  court-yards  and  dormitories  were  less  noisy,  especially  on  the 
female  side,  than  in  several  French  asylums,  might  be  anticipated  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course :  considering  the  marked  difference  manifested  in  some  essential 
peculiarities  of  character,  which  distinguish  the  two  people.  Betwixt  the 
imaginative,  ardent,  and  often  volatile  but  intelligent  natives  of  France,  and 
the  phlegmatic,  contemplative,  laborious,  and  domestic  Germans,  there  often 
prevails  such  decided  discrepancies  of  conduct  and  disposition,  that  it  is  quite 
natural  to  expect  residents  in  lunatic  asylums  will  behave,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances in  both  countries,  as  unlike  each  other  as  they  generally  do  in  sane 
society.  To  St^phansfeld  and  its  inmates  the  population  of  Illnau,  as  also  the 
various  buildings,  undoubtedly  exhibit  oonsiaerable  re5emblance;  but  this 
feature  becomes  less  remarkable,  when  it  is  remembered  the  residents  of  both 
asylums  possess  many  peculiar  features  in  common ;  seeing  they  were  originally 
almost  the  same  people.  Compared,  however,  with  the  hvely  and  impression- 
able natives  of  tne  Orleanois,  of  Anjou,  or  those  dwelling  farther  south,  it 
cannot  appear  singular  if  lunatic  patients,  belonging  to  Alsace  and  Baden, 
should  be  more  sedate,  even  when  confined  in  a  madhouse,  than  persons  afflicted 
with  insanity  who  were  bom  in  warmer  re^ns,  besides  being  endued  with  very 
different  feelings,  temperaments,  and  physical  constitutions. 

Contrasted  with  many  similar  institutions  for  the  insane  in  Germany,  that  of 
Illnau  is  far  superior,  both  in  respect  of  accommodation,  mode  of  management, 
and  the  moral  treatment  now  pursued.    I  might  allude  to  several,  from  personal 
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observation  made  during  former  years;  but  great  improvements  having  been 
effected  since  that  period  in  most  of  these  establishments,  any  comparison,  at 
present,  would  therefore  be  neither  correct  nor  equitable.  Nevertheless,  in 
reference  to  the  public  lunatic  asylum  of  Vienna,  which  constitutes  a  separate 
division  in  the  large  "  Krankenhaus"  of  that  city,  there  is  less  objection  to  my 
comparing  the  two  together,  seeing  the  latter  establislmient  was,  recently,  very 
mucn  in  tne  same  condition  it  exhibited  many  years  ago,  when  I  visited  the 
Austrian  capital.  The  "  Irrenthurm"  of  Vienna  then  appeared  the  very  worst 
receptacle  for  lunatics  I  had  ever,  previously  or  have  since,  mspected;  many  of  the 
inmates  being  bound  by  chains,  and  howling  in  dens,  more  like  wild  animals  in 
cages  than  christian  men:  whilst  numbers  had  almost  nothing  but  straw  for 
their  covering.  Bein^  a  circular  tower,  five  stories  high,  any  noise  made  in 
the  lower  part  of  this  building  could  be  easily  heard  in  every  upper  apartment ; 
so  that,  however  quietly  the  residents  of  that  portion  might  behave,  it  was 
nearly,  if  not  utterly  impossible  to  remain  tranquil,  or  enjoy  repose.  Further, 
as  a  court-yard  for  patients  taking  exercise  occupied  the  centre  of  this  cylinder- 
like structure,  its  position  hence  became,  in  every  way,  most  objectionable. 
Again,  the  floors,  as  weU  as  the  ceilings  of  the  cells,  being  stone-arched,  the 
whole  arrangements  were  cold-looking,  sombre,  and  truly  comfortless.  Indeed, 
I  may  assert,  without  exaggeration,  nowhere  else  has  such  a  badly  adapted 
institution  for  the  reception  and  treatment  of  lunatics  ever  come  within  my 
personal  observation  in  any  part  of  Europe  I  have  visited :  and  it  is  hoped  fate 
will  never  let  me  sec  the  like  again. 

Having  been  built  in  1 784,  when  public  asylums  for  the  insane  were  often 
much  worse  than  prisons,  generally  unhealthy,usually  very  imperfectly  ventilated, 
and  always  filthy,  the  fact  cannot  therefore  appear  surprising,  should  the  old 
madhouse  of  Vienna  still  exhibit,  according  to  observations  published  by  late 
travellers,  some  of  the  revolting  features  wnich  were  so  forcibly  portrayed  at 
the  period  of  my  visit  to  that  institution.  A  new  asylum  having,  however, 
been  recently  buut  in  this  capital,  at  an  expense  of  £80,000,  it  constitutes  the 
largest,  and  one  of  the  best  conducted  receptacles  for  insane  patients  through- 
out Germany;  and,  as  Dr.  Riedel — formerly  medical  director  of  the  lunatic 
establishment  at  Prague — has  been  appointed  the  chief  officer,  that  seems  a 
sufficient  guarantee  tms  asylum  will  be  so  managed,  in  future,  as  to  place  it  on 
a  level  witn  many  others  of  the  highest  repute,  whether  in  France  or  England. 
Believing  such  will  be  the  case,  and  trusting  also,  that  farther  ameliorations 
will  be  liKcwise  made  at  the  old  "  Irrenthurm  of  Vienna,  I  must  here  conclude 
this  rather  brief  report  respecting  lUnau,  by  remarking,  as  the  latter  asylum 
excels  many  other  insane  institutions  of  Germany,  which  mi^ht  be  easily  named, 
its  superiority  consequently  confers  greater  honour  on  fbe  government  and 
l^islature  of  &adcn,  by  whom  this  public  receptacle  for  lunatics  was  established: 
but  especially  upon  Dr.  Roller,  who  has  so  materially  contributed  to  place  the 
asylum  in  the  high  position  it  now,  deservedly,  occupies  throughout  Europe ; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  new  efforts  continualiy  made  to  accomplish  additional 
improvements. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

Having  now  brought  to  a  close  my  rather  lengthened  report  on  the  respective 
asylums  inspected  during  last  autumn,  before  considering  the  facts  obtainea  at  the 
dinercnt  institutions,  in  the  aggregate,  I  would  make  one  preliminary  remark  that 
several  of  those  which  have  been  only  recently  constructea  were,  if  compared  with 
others  built  at  an  earlier  period,  of  a  very  superior  description.  This  opinion  ap- 
plies especially  to  Chalons,  Auxerre,  Dijon,  and  St^phansfeld;  as  also  to  Illnau. 
fconsidered  as  a  whole,  in  reference  to  structure  and  mtemal  arrangements,  St^ 
phansfeld  was,  however,  superior  to  all  the  others,  according  to  my  judgment ; 
although  the  new  dormitories  at  Chalons  appearedcertfunlyof  a  better  descriptioi^ 
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than  similar  apartments  elsewhere.  At  Auxerre,  the  female  diTision  is  excellent; 
and  when  t  he  proposed  new  buildinffs  are  completed,  that  asylum,  I  feel  con- 
fident, wiU  then  become  one  of  the  best  in  all  France,  from  its  superior  accom- 
modation. The  exterior  of  Illnau,  and  the  judicious  arrangement  of  its  various 
court-yards  deserve  much  praise ;  but,  internally,  it  must  yield  the  palm  to 
St^phansfeld  and  Auxerre.  Agciin,  Dijon  and  Auxerre  possess  ^at  advantages, 
in  naving  an  ample  supply  of  water  in  each  court-yard;  whilst,  at  the  mi- 
named  institution,  it  is  even  conducted  by  pipes  to  the  different  dormitories. 
The  important  benefits  consequent  upon  always  possessing  an  abundance  of  water, 
in  every  receptacle  for  lunatics,  are  so  universally  acknowledged,  that  visitors  will 
admit  these  two  asylums  should  be  held  up  as  models  for  others  to  imitate,  if 
unable  to  surpass  them  both,  in  respect  of  tnat  most  essential  element  in  popu- 
lous establishments. 

Although  the  asylums  enumerated  in  the  previous  paragraph  were  considered 
superior  to  manv  others  in  respect  of  their  physical  capabilities  taken  alto- 
gether ;  nevertheless,  in  one  or  two  points,  several  of  the  other  lunatic  institu- 
tions are  indubitably  excellent,  ana  deserve  commendation.  Por  instance, 
the  dormitory  and  really  beautiful  garden,  for  dirty  female  patients,  at  Mar^ 
ville,  surpassed  anything  of  the  kind  observed  in  other  asylums;  whilst  some  of 
the  court-yards  at  Clermont  appeared  more  open,  spacious,  and  better  adapted 
for  their  specific  purposes  than  similar  enclosures  in  several  other  localities. 
Fains  was  truly /a»>,  and  its  gardens  beautiful;  but  Armentiferes  certainly 
could  not  be  put  in  comparison  with  any,  being  much  inferior ;  whilst  Lille, 
notwithstanding  the  zeal  and  attention  of  various  officers,  seemed  totally  unfit 
for  the  purposes  of  an  asjlum:  not  only  on  account  of  many  irremediable 
inherent  delects,  but  from  its  objectionable  situation.  These  evils  have  been 
recently  rendered  much  worse  than  before,  by  the  new  station  of  the  northern 
railway,  whereby  incessant  disturbance  and  confusion  prevail  in  the  streets, 
which  bound  three  sides  of  that  asylum.  All  this  the  lunatics  hear,  at  the 
same  time  that  their  screams,  and  the  agitation  incident  to  335  noisy  female 
lunatics,  may  be  frequently  recognized  by  crowds  of  passengers.  Comparisons 
often  appear  odious,  but  justice  to  all  parties  must  rise  superior  to  sucn  consi- 
derations; therefore,  when  placing  Lille  at  the  bottom  of  any  comparative 
scale,  and  Stephansfeld  on  the  pinnacle,  it  ought  to  be  always  remembered,  the 
former  was  anciently  a  reli^ous  house ;  whereas  the  latter  is  a  new  asylum, 
built  expressly  for  the  reception  of  insane  patients. 

Considering  it  mi^bt  likewise  prove  instructive,  and,  at  the  same  time,  enable 
inquirers  to  (£ducc  inferences  respecting  the  several  institutions  referred  to  in 
previous  pages,  with  greater  facility,  if  the  various  facts  now  recorded  were 
arranged  m  such  a  manner  as  to  present,  at  one  view,  a  general  statement :  I 
have,  therefore,  compiled  the  subsequent  table.  Seeing  the  returns  embrace 
so  large  a  number  of  patients  as  dOO^  resident  in  the  mfferent  asjflums,  at  the 
period  of  my  recent  visit,  and  that  it  likewise  gives  the  total  admissions,  cures, 
and  deaths  actually  reported  during  1850,  I  trust  the  document  will  be  consi- 
dered interesting,  even  although  some  readers  may  only  see  therein  a  mere 
repetition  of  figures,  with  which  they  were  before  sumciently  familiar. 
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According  to  these  statistics,  speaking  generally,  a  larger  number  of 
male  patients  were  admitted  than  female ;  the  excess  beine  81,  or  13*47  per 
cent,  of  the  former  over  the  latter  sex.  More  males  than  females  were  also 
cured ;  the  ratio  being  28*44  per  cent,  of  that  class  acainst  26*62  per  cent,  of 
the  opposite.  Again,  the  proportion  of  deaths  preaominated  amongst  male 
lunatics,  of  whom  37*97  per  hundred  admissions  died ;  whilst  the  mortality 
amongst  female  inmates  amounted  to  35*60  per  cent,  similarly  calculatea. 
E«spectin^  the  total  population,  at  the  period  of  my  inspection,  although  con- 
siderable discrepancies  prevailed  in  particular  establishments,  male  patientson  the 
whole  predominated;  the  excess  bemg  44,  or  less  than  2  per  cent.  In  reference 
to  the  aggregate  number  of  inmates  under  treatment,  it  may  be  noted  as  a 
rather  curious  coincidence,  that  the  two  largest  asylums  named  in  the  table 
contained  identically  the  same  amount  of  patients,  although  the  ratio  of  the 
two  sexes  was  diilerent.  Thus,  Clermont  and  Mar^vule  have  each  876 
lunatics,  the  majority  in  the  former  asylum  being  female  patients ;  whereas, 
at  the  latter  institution,  male  inmates  were  most  numerous.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  great  valley  of  the  Khine,  which  comprises  Alsace  and  Baden,  it 
certainly  appears  very  remarkable  that,  in  the  only  two  public  asylums  for  the 
insane  of  these  provinces,  which  are,  in  many  respects — both  physical  and 
moral—very  similar,  the  sexes  of  patients  then  under  treatment  should  be  all 
but  equal ;  seeing,  at  St^phansfeld  and  lUnau  425  lunatic  females  were  then 
resident,  whilst  the  number  of  males  similarly  aiEicted  was  426  at  both  places. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that,  the  total  admissions  were  nearly  the  same  in 
amount  at  these  two  asylums,  whether  compared  in  reference  to  sex  or 
number ;  since  the  new  patients  admitted  into  the  former  establishment  were 
reported  to  be  155  against  167  received  at  lUnau  during  the  parallel  year.  The 
gross  mortality,  however,  varied  considerably  in  the  different  institutions,  cal- 
culated according  to  the  number  actually  admitted,  llius  the  ratio  of  deaths 
ranged  so  high  at  Clermont  as  57*51  per  hundred  admissions ;  whereas,  at 
Mareville,  where  the  residents  were  exactly  the  same  in  number,  it  amounted 
to  42  42  per  cent.  At  Armentieres,  into  which  only  male  lunatics  are  received, 
the  mortality  was  47*96  per  cent. ;  whereas,  amongst  the  male  patients  at  Dijon, 
the  proportion  was  less  than  one-third  that  amount,  or  14*28  per  hundred  cases 
admitted,  further,  at  Chalons,  the  deaths  amounted  to  22*76  per  cent.; 
whilst  at  Auxerre  the  ratio  was  33*33,  or  one-half  more  than  the  latter  pro- 
portion, speaking  comparatively ;  consequently,  the  highest  mortality  recorded 
took  place  at  Clermont,  the  lowest  being  observed  at  Dijon ;  in  which  asylum, 
both  sexes  included,  the  ratio  of  deaths  was  21*73  per  hundred  admissions. 

Respecting  the  all-important  question  of  personal  restraint,  a  single  glance 
at  the  previous  table  speaks  more  eloquently,  and  to  the  point,  than  any 
lengthened  dissertation.  In  that  document,  Auxerre  stands  pre-eminent,  no 
case  whatever  being  in  camisole.  Stdphansfeld,  in  which  only  one  patient  was 
partially  restrained  amongst  441  lunatics,  comes  next,  being  almost  on  a  par 
with  the  former  institution ;  whilst  Lille  occupies  the  lowest  position  in  this 
comparative  scale,  seeing  1  patient,  in  every  12J  inmates  under  treatment  was 
conlined  by  a  strait- waistcoat.  English  physicians  cannot  approve  of  similar 
proceedings ;  but  then  it  should  be  always  remembered,  the  feelings,  constitu- 
tions, and  habits  of  the  French  and  English  people  are  different  in  many 
particulars.  In  this  country,  the  temperament  of  most  persons  appears  less 
excitable,  and  more  sedate ;  they  are  usually  very  obedient  to  law  and  order, 
although  real  freemen;  besides  being  oftener  submissive  to  the  control  of 
public  opinion,  and  under  the  guidance  of  leaders  in  whose  judgment,  honesty, 
and  experience  they  repose  confidence.  Such  are  the  natuxil  characteristics  of 
most  Englishmen  when  in  health,  and  which  seem  even  to  influence  their  ordi- 
nary conduct  although  insane ;  whereby  they  become  more  readily  obedient  to 
superior  authority.  Beyond  the  opposite  shores  of  "La  Manche,"  matters 
have  generally  a  very  different  aspect.    Endowed  by  nature  with  much  more 
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excitable  temperaments  and  vivid  imaginations,  being  less  willing  to  obe^  law, 
excepting  through  the  strong  arm  of  power,  having  more  confidence  in  their  own 
individual  superioritv,  than  willingness  to  place  themselves  under  the  ffuidance 
of  other  men,  or  submit  to  external  control,  the  natives  of  France  do,  when 
labouring  under  mental  derangement,  frequently  show  that  such  motive  spring 
of  action  still  predominate.  To  my  mind,  at  least,  it  has  hence  appeared  as  if 
sufficient  importance  was  not  always  assigned,  bv  foreign  observers,  to  the 
difficulties  now  described,  but  against  which  French  medical  practitioners  have 
very  frequently  to  contend,  during  the  treatment  of  excited  maniacs.  Conse- 
(juently,  when  recording  the  greater  application  of  personal  mechanical  coercion 
in  that  country,  critics  ought  never  to  forget  the  aoove  manifest  discrepance  of 
character,  which  distinguish  the  respective  nations.  On  that  account,  greater 
credit  is  rt-aUy  due  to  MM.  Girard,  Dagonet,  and  Morel,  for  the  very  successful 
efforts  they  have  recently  made  in  promoting  the  non-restraint  system.  Like 
the  learned  Ba^livi,  when  alluding  to  the  diseases  of  Rome,  a  Frenchman 
may  justly  say,  in  reference  to  tlie  camisole,  which  is  still  too  often  applied  by 
his  countrymen,  *  Scribo  in  acre  romano/" 

The  greater  liability  of  one  sex  to  insanitjr  more  than  the  other,  has  lately 
occupied  consi  erable  attention,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  continent. 
From  official  data  recorded  in  a  previous  page,  it  has  been  shown  that,  through- 
out several  districts  of  France  male  lunatics  were  most  numerous.  Since 
geographical  position  would  seem  to  exert  considerable  infiuence  respecting 
this  question,  I  have  been  induced  to  construct  the  subjoined  table,  which 
includes  four  lunatic  asvlums  in  the  northern  departments,  so  as  to  contrast 
the  results  thus  recordea,  with  four  similar  institutions  belonging  to  the  central 
provinces,  although  some  were,  however,  visited  during  my  previous  excursion, 
published  in  a  former  volume  of  the  "  Psychological  Journal." 

Table  iUtistrcUing  the  Uability  of  the  turn  sexes  to  Insanity  in  Northern 

and  Central  Fra/nce, 


Northern  France. 

t 

1                   Central  France. 

1 

Asylum. 
Armenti^res    .     . 
Lille      .... 
Fains     .... 
Mareville   .     .     . 

M. 

496 

186 

471 

F. 

335 
155 
405 

Total. 
496 
335 
841 
876 

Asylum. 
Nantes  .... 
St.  Gemmes     . 
Orleans .... 
Dijon     .... 

M. 

181 

161 

246 

101 

F. 

210 

179 

275 

153 

Total. 
801 
840 
521 
254 

1153* 

895 

2049 

1 

! 

689 

817t 

1506 

From  the  above  statements,  there  cannot  remain  any  doubts  respecting  the 
greater  tendency  of  females  to  be  attacked  by  mental  disc.se,  in  the  central 
than  northern  departments ;  where  an  opposite  result  generally  obtains.  The 
larger  number  of  insane  females  under  treatment,  compared  with  male  lunatics, 
at  the  public  establishments  of  Charenton,  Bicetre,  and  the  Salp^tri^re,  also 
indicates  the  same  peculiarity  prevails  in  Paris.  Thus,  on  the  1st  of  last 
January,  the  total  number  of  male  lunatics  in  the  two  former  asylums,  and  at 
the  succursal  farm  of  St.  Anne,  were  1,0S2;  contradistinguished  to  1543  insane 
females  under  treatment,  at  the  same  date,  in  Charenton  and  the  Salp^triere ; 
thereby  showing  an  excess  of  461  patients  amongst  the  latter  sex,  or  42*60  per 

*  Giving  an  excess  of  258  males,  or  28*22  per  cent, 
t  Giving  an  excess  of  128  females,  or  1604  per  cent. 
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cent  throughout  the  department  of  the  Seine.  Such  result  being  nearly  similar 
to  the  observation  recently  made  in  the  British  metropolis,  where,  female  luna- 
tics likewise  predominate  considerably. 

Political  and  religious  excitement,  or  important  questions  which  intensely 
occupy  public  attention  often  produce,  it  is  well  known,  marked  impressions 
upon  the  minds  of  large  classes  of  people ;  consequently,  it  cannot  seem  sur- 
prising, should  the  susceptible  organizations  of  certain  individuals  suffer  during 
popular  commotions.  At  the  period  of  the  crusades  and  great  Reformation, 
during  the  first  French  republic,  or  subsequent  wars  in  Italy  and  on  the  Rhine, 
the  truth  of  this  observation  was  unequivocally  demonstrated;  especially  in 
reference  to  the  production  of  insanity.  When  the  Emperor  Napoleon  upset 
dynasties,  and  overran  Europe,  imaginary  kinp  and  princes  were  numerous  in 
the  asylums  of  Grermany  and  France,  of  which  various  examples  have  been 
recorded  by  authors ;  amongst  whom  may  be  cited  Pinel,  who  states  that,  three 
Louis  the  Sixteenth  maniacs  were  at  the  same  period  under  treatment  at 
Bicetre.  Again,  during  the  recent  revolution  in  France,  similar  results  have 
been  observed  in  reference  to  the  origin  of  mentid  disease ;  and  I  may  mention 
that,  in  several  asylums,  imaginary  Prefets,  self-styled  representatives,  and 
other  fictitious  high  personages,  who  had  lost  their  senses  during  the  late  po- 
litical disturbances,  were  met  with  amongst  the  inmates.  At  one  institution 
described  in  previous  pages,  there  recently  existed  three  maniacs  who  believed 
themselves  to  be  Louis  Napoleons,  and  consequently  all  presidents  of  the 
Republic.  Li  another  institution,  one  ideal  Louis  Napoleon,  was  also  under 
treatment ;  whilst  candidates  for  the  presidential  chair,  or  seats  in  the  legisla- 
ture, and  others  who  believed  they  occupied  official  appointments — each  poor 
creature  being  insane  upon  a  particular  subject — were  occupants  of  departmental 
asylums.  These  facts  are  instructive,  and  shew,  wherever  the  population  of 
a  country  become  excited  by  exalted  predominant  ideas,  especially  amongst 
persons  predisposed  to  insanity,  and  otherwise  of  weak  nervous  organization, 
they  will,  most  likely,  suffer  from  the  influence  of  such  causes,  which  have 
been  occasionally  considered  by  some  philosophical  observers,  as  a  mental 
epidemic. 

Although  it  was  not  originally  proposed  in  the  present  remarks  to  discuss 
the  medical  treatment  usually  pursued  at  French  asylums,  one  point  seems, 
however,  of  so  much  importance  that,  it  deserves  some  notice  in  these  pages ; 
particularly,  as  great  unanimity  of  opinion  prevails  amongst  the  physicians  of 
departmental  institutions,  with  whom  I  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  upon 
the  question.  I  now  refer  to  employing  blood-letting  as  a  remedy,  in  cases  of 
insanity.  Without  an  exception,  every  practitioner  was  decidedly  opposed  to 
the  general  abstraction  of  olood  in  maniacal  patients ;  as  they  considered  it 
not  only.. unnecessary,  but  often  highly  injurious.  In  many  cases,  venesection 
produced  so  much  suosequent  depression,  that  attacks  of  mania,  which  otherwise 
might  have  been  of  short  duration,  under  a  different,  but  more  judicious  mode 
of  treatment,  were  thereby  prolonged,  and  even  ended  in  fatuitjr.  Numerous 
examples  were  pointed  out,  during  my  recent  and  former  visits,  of  insane 
patients  being  bled  previous  to  their  admission  into  asylums,  but  who,  instead 
of  losing  blood,  ougiit  rather  to  have  been  better  nourished,  in  order  to  restore 
their  physical  strength,  besides  having  tonic  remedies  prescribed  to  counteract 
the  existing  nervous  debility,  which  produced  their  delirium,  and  consequent 
excitement.  Of  course,  particular  instances  of  insanity  presented  themselves 
where  inflammatory  symptoms  appeared  so  decided,  or  in  which  apoplectic 
congestion  existed  to  such  an  extent  that,  local  or  general  abstraction  of  blood 
was  then  absolutely  necessary;  nevertheless,  these  examples  were  exceptional, 
and  only  confirmed  still  further  the  observations  made  by  the  most  experienced 
medical  officers  of  French  asylums,  respecting  the  baneful  consequences  of 
blood-letting,  in  most  cases  of  mental  disease,  which  came  under  their  cogiu> 
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sancc.    Indeed,  one  gentleman  remarked,  "  the  delirium  of  insane  patients  was 
never  modified  by  frequent  and  copious  bleeding,  but  often  the  reverse." 

Being  supported  in  these  practical  conclusions,  by  the  opinions  of  many 
English  physicians,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of 
youn^  practitioners,  or  of  those  who  may  not  have  had  much  experience  in 
treatinsr  cases  of  insanity,  to  be  always  exceedingly  chary  of  using  the  lancet, 
as  blood  once  abstracted,  cannot  be  speedily  replaced ;  while  the  depression 
thus  produced  upon  the  system  is  not  temporary,  but  often  very  permanent, 
and  hence  highly  detrimental.  Where  blood-letting  is  thought  necessary, 
tartar  emetic  will  frequently  prove  in  a  higher  degree  advantageous ;  sceix^  the 
debility  thereby  produced,  and  its  peculiar  action  uoon  the  patient's  fiame 
soon  cease,  whenever  the  remedy  is  discontinued.  This  nreparation  of  anti- 
mony is  also  very  useful  in  both  apparently  and  really  innammatory  cases  of 
mania,  aflfecting  strong  muscular  or  plethonc  patients ;  and  I  firmly  oelieve,  if 
tartar  emetic  was  oftener  used,  inst«id  of  abstracting  blood,  the  results  would 
be  much  more  satisfactory. 

ADMINISTRATION   OF   DEPARTMENTAL  ASYLUMS   IN   TRANCE. 

Considering  it  will  be  esteemed  interesting  to  English  readers  of  these  notes,  if 
some  details  respecting  the  executive,  and  mode  of  administering  public 
lunatic  institutions  in  France,  as  now  generally  pursued,  were  added  to  previous 
observations,  1  have  been  induced  to  make  inquiries  on  such  subjects ;  in  order 
to  point  out  several  evident  defects  in  the  present  system,  although 
at  tlie  same  time  various  matters  deserve  marked  commendation.  Should 
my  subsequent  observations  be  ever  noticed  by  French  authorities,  they  must  be 
taken  merely  as  the  independent,  bnt  well-meant  criticisms  of  an  Englishman 
anxious  to  correct  proceeaings  which  he  thought  defective ;  especially,  in  refe- 
rence to  the  position  of  professional  gentlemen  attached  to  thebc  institu- 
tions, who,  speaking  from  frequent  personal  interviews,  are  truly  a  most 
meritorious  class  of  officers,  and  through  whose  continued  exertions,  many  of 
the  public  lunatic  asylums  of  France  have  chiefly  attained  the  prominent 
position  they  now  occupy  in  Europe.  Nay,  I  sincerely  think,  were  these  de- 
voted public  servants  more  liberaliv  remunerated,  possessed  greater  executive 
power,  and  were  less  trammeled  ty  local  functionaries — sometimes  wholly 
Ignorant  of  insanity — ^the  afflicted  patients  committed  to  their  medical  sur- 
veillance would  be  materially  benefited. 

"Without  including  such  institutions  as  Clermont,  which  is  private  property, 
or  Bon  Sauveur,  at  Caen— belonging  to  a  religious  body — whereby  Iwge  sums 
are  realised  from  lunatic  persons  placed  in  simikr  establishments,  there  are  at 
present  forty  departmental  asylums  throughout  France,  aporopriated  for  the 
reception  and  treatment  of  insane  patients.  Some  of  these  public  recep- 
tacles have  been  constructed  since  the  new  laws  respecting  lunacy  were  passed 
in  June,  1838 ;  although  a  considerable  number  were  formerly  civil  hospitals, 
mendicity  depots,  ancient  convents,  and  even  military  barracks,  which  had  been, 
more  or  less  appropriately,  altered  for  receiving  lunatics.  Upwards  of  half 
the  existing  asylums  are  situated  in  or  quite  close  to  the  capital  of  its  own 
department;  others  in  the  chief  town  of  an  arrondissement ;  some  even  in  a 
cantonal  village ;  whilst  a  very  few  are  located  in  rural  districts.  These  insti- 
tutions are  departmental  property,  having  been  purchased  or  constructed  at 
the  public  expense :  and  their  annual  revenue  consists  almost  solely  of  the 
payments  received  from  different  communes,  or  other  parties,  for  tne  main- 
tenance of  and  treatment  of  lunatics  there  resident :  which  allowance,  in  the  case 
of  indigent  patients,  amounts,  upon  an  average,  to  one  franc  per  diem.  Private 
patients,  however,  pay  much  higher  sums,  as  abready  frequently  stated  in  the 
previous  narrative. 

The  lay  administration  of  public  asylums  consists  of  one  resident  director, 
who  receives  a  fixed  annual  salary.    Heis  assisted  by  the  committee  of  sur- 
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Teillance,  which  comprise  five  members ;  the  latter,  however,  give  their  services 
gratuitously.  In  twenty  institutions  amongst  the  forty  now  enumerated,  the 
chief  physician  also  fills  the  office  of  director;  and  this  arrangement  is  considered 
judicious,  whenever  the  total  patients  do  not  exceed  350  or  4K)0  inmates.  At 
many  establishments  there  is  a  receiver  and  steward ;  but  in  some  instances 
both  these  offices  are  united,  similar  to  the  physician-directors.  Such  an 
union  seems,  however,  highly  objectionable,  and  it  is  even  said,  has  been  occa- 
sionally productive  of  serious  abuses.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  appoints 
every  director,  physician,  receiver,  and  steward,  besides  the  committee  of 
management;  and  all  internes,  excepting  in  cases  where  the  budget  of  expenses 
does  not  exceed  100,000  francs :  nnder  which  eircumstances,  the  pr^fet  of  the 
department  nominates.  The  almoner  is  always  elected  by  the  oishop  of  the 
diocese,  and  he  must  reside  in  the  asylum.  In  a  number  of  institutions 
religious  sisters,  assisted  by  laical  servants,  superintend  the  laundry,  kitchen, 
dormitories,  and  even  the  pharmaceutical  department;  although  there  are 
various  asylums  without  any  sisters  of  charity,  aU  the  domestics  being  then  of 
the  ordiuMy  description. 

Accordii^  to  these  statements — obtained  from  an  authentic  source — ^it  there- 
fore appears,  that  the  personal  staff  of  a  lunatic  institution  varies  considerably, 
and  hence  it  would  prove  very  difficult  to  introduce  everywhere  any  umfonn 
system,  which  has,  it  is  said,  occupied  the  serious  attention  of  government 
during  the  last  twelve  years ;  notwithstanding  this  fact,  parties  are  disposed  to 
believe,  even  if  uniformity  were  more  general^  introduced,  the  plan  would  not 
long  continue. 

With  such  an  organization  as  now  described,  besides  the  heterogeneous 
elements  often  composing  local  authorities,  conflicts  of  interests  or  opinions 
frequently  become  mevitable,  and  have  therefore  unfortunately  occurred  at 
several  establishments.  £ven  instances  might  be  cited  where,  irom  the  first 
opening  of  the  asyhim,  now  eight  or  ten  years,  a  kind  of  domestic  warfare  has 
constantly  prevailed.  Kesignations,  changes,  and  even  dismissals,  have  super- 
vened in  asylums  disturbed  by  such  feuds ;  so  that,  nothing  is  often  so  uncer- 
tain, as  the  position  of  a  medical  officer.  Seeing  the  modem  treatment  of 
insanity  does  not  consist  solely  in  the  administration  of  medicines :  but  to  urove 
efficacious,  constant  attention  must  be  also  given  to  patients  during  the  nours 
of  work,  at  meals,  and  in  their  recreations — ^nay,  even  during  sleep, — these 
important  questions  a  non-medical  superior  officer  cannot  comprehend.  Conse- 
quently, in  order  to  urevent  misunderstandings,  and  likewise  tliat  the  executive 
of  large  lunatic  establishments,  mav  act  harmoniously :  it  has  become  the  practice 
of  recent  years  to  appoint  medical  men  to  the  office  of  director,  who  are  hence 
able  to  understand,  besides  their  own  administrative  duties,  questions  of 
hygiene,  and  those  ameliorations  which  may  be  proposed  by  the  attending  phy- 
sicians. This  plan  has  been  advantageously  adopted  at  Mar^ville,  where  Dr. 
Renaudin  b  dow  director,  having  been  formerly  the  chief  physician  of  another 
asylum :  and  also  at  Saint- Yon,  near  Rouen,  in  the  person  of  Dr.  De  Boutteville, 
who  was  recently  attending'  physician  of  an  asylum,  but  is  now  director  of  that 
extensive  estabiishmeut.  In  l>oth  instances  the  alteration  thus  effected  has 
proved  highly  beneficial. 

Although,  in  many  respects,  useful  officials  at  lunatic  asylums,  the  religious 
sisters,  and  even  the  almoners,  are  occasionally  carried  away  by  too  great  zeal, 
which  leads  them  injudiciously  to  interfere  with  the  physicians'  proper  pro- 
fessional duties.  In  some  cases,  imaces,  pious  books  with  engravings,  beads, 
scapularies,  and  so  forth,  are  improper^  given  to  patients,  without  the  medical 
attendant's  knowledge,  whereby  mjurious  excitement  may  be  produced,  especially 
when  the  lunatic  is  affected  with  religious  delirium.  Should  the  physician  for- 
bid such  proceedings,  the  cry  of  impiety  is  raised,  and  even  quarrels  ensue. 
Sometimes  also  the  effects  of  religioos  exercises  are  exaggerate<£  and  improper 
interference  made  to  promote  their  coniinuiudoe^  which  proves  equally  hurtiuL 
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Being  members  of  a  body  who  have  interests  and  inclinations  beyond  the 
asylum,  and  are  often  actuated  by  a  desire  to  support  the  privileges  of  their 
order,  some  religious  sisters  hence  become  like  persons  serving  two  masters— 
the  one  worldly,  the  other  of  a  more  sacred  character.  This  feeling  tends  to 
inconvenience,  and  may  induce  such  parties  to  endeavour  to  counteract  the 
chief  authority,  of  which  the  following  example  will  supply  an  apt  illustration. 
Some  years  ago  a  new  director  was  appointed  to  an  important  asylum.  When 
on  his  way  to  take  possession  of  office,  he  first  paid  a  visit  to  an  old  friend 
residing  at  a  neighbouring  town,  where  he  happened  to  meet  the  superior  sister 
of  chanty  attached  to  the  establishment  in  question.  The  host  having  purposely 
avoided  mtroducing  the  new  director  and  superior  to  each  other  by  any  offidai 
designations ;  they  consequently  were  ignorant  of  their  respective  positions ;  at 
the  same  time,  however,  he  led  the  conversation,  so  that  the  asylum  and  its 
management  soon  came  under  discussion.  Amongst  other  remarks,  the  lady 
naively  said,  "  ApropoSy  a  new  director  is  expected ;  but  we  shall  continue  to 
keep  the  upper  hand,  as  they  say  he  is  a  mere  man  of  straw."  Subsequently, 
when  they  became  better  acquainted,  this  speaker  was  undeceived,  as  the 
director — an  energetic  officer — soon  got  rid  of  her  manoeuvres,  as  also  of  others 
similarly  disposed,  although  the  disagreement  thus  created  only  terminated  by 
his  accepting  another  appointment.  This  anecdote — quoted  on  good  authority 
— shows  how  the  system  sometimes  works  injuriously.  However,  the  worthy 
sisters  are  frequently  meritorious  assistants  in  public  establishments,  and  often  do 
much  good ;  nevertheless,  it  seems  undesirable  they  should  be  connected  with 
any  power  acting  externally,  or,  as  it  were,  behind  the  throne,  that  being 
dctnmental  to  true  discipline,  essential  in  every  lunatic  institution.  To  my 
mind,  all  the  sisters  of  charity,  or  upper  attendants,  should  be  like  those  at  the 
Auxerre  asylum,  where  they  do  not  belong  to  any  religious  corporation  out  of 
doors,  but  are  entirely  amenable  to  the  resident  authorities,  lliis  had  the 
happiest  results,  since  matters  proceeded  much  more  amicably ;  whilst  there 
was  no  restraint  at  that  institution. 

Disagreements  also  arise  betwixt  the  executive  and  the  committee  of  sur- 
veillance, owing  to  the  dislike  provincial  powers  generally  entertain  against 
centralization.  For  example,  the  director  or  physician  appointed  by  the 
Minister  is  often  a  young  man  without  much  status  or  fortune,  and  frequently 
a  perfect  stranger  to  the  place,  or  even  altogether  unknown  in  the  department. 
He  arrives,  and  takes  possession  of  a  post  where  he  has  often  no  friends,  or 
persons  likely  to  give  him  support,  in  the  performance  of  often  arduous  duties. 
Being  thus  circumstanced,  and  perhaps  occupying  a  situation  which  was  much 
coveted  by  the  prot^g^  or  relative  of  some  person  having  considerable  local 
influence,  he  receives  the  reverse  of  a  warm  reception ;  and  instances  are  even 
upon  record,  where  councils-general  have  printed  in  the  official  report  of  their 

proceedings  that,  they  accepted  the  appointment  of  M.  X as ,  only 

m  consequence  of  his  having  been  imposed  upon  the  department  by  central 
authority.  To  indicate  the  annoyance  which  the  superior  officers  of  asyloma 
sometimes  endure  from  such  refractory  powers,  1  may  mention  tliat  the  veiy 
day  of  my  arrival  at  Nancy,  previous  to  visiting  Mardville,  the  council-general 
of  the  Meurthe — then  in  deUberation — refused  to  allow  600  francs  for  the  salary 
of  a  third  interne,  recently  appointed  by  the  Minister,  although  his  services 
were  absolutely  required  in  an  asylum  having  876  patients.  However,  the 
young  official  cannot  ultimately  lose  his  allowance,  seeing  he  held  the  appoint- 
ment under  ^vemmcnt,  and  would  receive  the  amount  due  by  an  order  of  the 
Minister,  which  must  be  obeyed! 

The  committee  of  manacement  is  usually  comi)Osed  of  rich  proprietors  in 
the  neighbourhood,  of  memoers  belonging  to  the  council-general,  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  attorney-generals,  and  other  high  functionaries,  who  frequently 
wish  to  govern  everything,  or  to  act  independently  of  the  directing  authority. 
Hie  reoeiTer-stewfutl  is  alnu>ft  always  a  native  of  the  department^  and  be 
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generally  looks  to  the  committee  of  surveillance  as  sole  superior,  or  masters ; 
who  in  turn  favour  his  pretensions,  so  that  he  becomes  a  very  independent,  if 
not  often  the  most  influential  personage  in  the  asylum.  Hence,  he  is  apt  to 
interfere  in  the  director's  department,  or  even  with  the  resident  physician. 
Such  results  are  not  uncommon;  and  in  ten  establishments  which  could  be  enume- 
rated, it  is  stated,  eight  have  become  the  arena  of  similar  unpleasant  dissensions. 
When  these  disputes  attain  to  any  height,  the  Pr^fet  is  sure  to  receive  com- 
plaints, or  confldential  communications,  and  then  voluminous  reports  follow. 
In  short,  the  household  being  divided,  the  Pr^fet  becomes  mystified  as  to  who 
is  in  the  wrong,  which  proves  always  detrimental  to  the  director  or  physician's 
position  and  authority.  Sometimes  he  sternly  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  these 
intrigues,  or  honestly  seeks  to  know  the  truth.  Being,  however,  often  sur- 
rounded, or  earwigged  by  influential  parties  in  the  locality,  who  anxiously  wish 
to  get  rid  of  the  foreign  oMcial,  he  becomes  constrained  to  interfere,  and  at  last 
applies  to  the  Minister  to  remove  the  obnoxious  functionary.  Occasionally,  the 
persecuted  party  ends  the  matter  by  resigning,  and  retires  to  private  practice. 
In  other  cases  it  has  occurred  that  the  Minister,  justly  annoyed  by  such 
references,  decidedly  supports  his  nominee  against  the  manoeuvres  of  provincial 
schemers,  and  will  neither  remove  the  officer  complained  against,  nor  separate 
the  functions  of  physician  and  director  when  united;  which  frequently  forms  a 
bone  of  contention  amongst  conflicting  powers. 

As  examples  are  better  than  assertions,  I  will  relate  two  illustrations  which 
actually  occurred.  In  a  certain  asylum,  whose  name  it  is  unnecessary  to 
mention,  the  committee  of  surveillance,  the  receiver-steward,  and  sisters  of 
charity,  having  obliged  the  physician-director  to  resign,  the  council  general  of 
the  department,  amongst  whom  there  happened  to  be  one  or  two  members  of 
the  managing  committee,  petitioned  the  minister  to  separate  the  duties  of 
director  from  those  of  the  physician,  saying  this  alteration  would  end  all 
disputes,  and  be  otherwise  useful  to  the  establishment.  The  minister  having 
yielded,  he  nominated  a  director  from  a  distant  part  of  France,  and  a  new 
physician  also,  from  another  locality.  Nevertheless,  peace  was  not  obtained, 
as  discussions  immediately  arose  with  both  functionaries.  The  committee 
determined  not  to  be  out-generailed,  prepared  a  code  of  regulations,  without 
consulting  the  new  physician,  which  was  ai'terwards  submitted  for  the  minister's 
approbation ;  but  this  was  refused.  A  member  of  the  council,  who  abo  had  a 
seat  in  the  legislative  assembly,  then  undertook  to  arrange  matters,  and  accord- 
ingly set  off  to  Paris  for  that  purpose.  However,  on  arriving  at  the  bureau  of 
the  interior,  he  learned  that  the  committee  of  surveillance  of  the  asylum  was  dis- 
solved, and  that  the  Prefet  had  been  ordered  by  the  minister  to  present  a  fresh 
list  of  members  to  ^vernment  for  approval.  At  another  asylum,  where  already 
two  director-physicians  had  been  obliged  to  yield  to  powerful  local  coteries, 
the  same  parties  even  attempted  to  dislodge  a  third  occupant  of  the  joint 
appointments,  by  demanding  a  separation  of  offices.  The  Prefet  being  con- 
strained, brought  the  question  before  the  departmental  council  general,  in 
order  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  minister,  and  so  induce  him  more  readily 
to  comply.  The  matter  came  under  discussion;  but  although  a  member  stated 
at  this  meeting  that,  the  ministerial  circular  opposed  any  division  of  these  two 
offices,  unless  the  patients  exceeded  300  in  number,  and  notwithstanding  there 
was  no  residence  for  another  officer,  which  the  ordonnances  required,  the  vote 
for  a  separation  was  nevertheless  carried,  and  afterwards  transmitted  to  head- 
quarters. It  proved  perfectly  nugatory,  as  the  minister  paid  no  attention  to 
their  recommendation. 

Centralization,  however  productive  of  various  benefits,  still,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  intelligent  medical  men,  often  wants  unity  of  march,  and 
sometimes  energy  in  its  measures;  consequently,  such  parties  believe  that 
numerous  asylums  in  France  are  not  so  perfect  as  they  misht  be  made,  were 
official  intrigooi  leas  fzequent  and  mi^mi»f^t^Al^  a.  Mend  who  Inowa  the  subjooft 
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well,  and  takes  great  interest  in  the  management  of  asylums,  when  allnding 
to  the  defects  of  several  institutions,  thus  remarked,  "  At  one  place  the 
patients  are  well  fed,  but  badly  clothed ;  while,  in  another  asylum,  they  have 
no  variety  or  amusement.  Musical  entertainments,  promenades,  ^mnas- 
tics,  and  literary  occupations,  are  too  often  deficient.  In  some  institutions 
the  occupations  of  patients  are  not  sufficiently  organized;  and  often  the 
patients  who  work  are  not  properly  encouraged,  or  receive  any  gratification  for 
the  labour  performed.  As  a  consequence  of  this  mode  of  proceeding,  no 
savings  become  realized,  and  the  inmates  suffer  in  various  ways ;  whilst  the  under 
servants,  being  often  interested  in  the  disputes  amongst  their  superiors,  disor- 
der and  insubordination  supervene."  To  remedy  existing  defects,  some  parties 
have  sug^gested  considerable  modification,  if  not  the  totsQ  abolition  of  counciis 
of  survemance,  seeing  many  institutions  have  no  fixed  property  to  administer ; 
besides  which,  as  the  Pr6fet,  sub-pr6fets,  attorney-generals,  mayors,  presidents 
of  the  court  of  appeal,  and  of  inferior  tribunals,  as  also  both  inspectors-jgenerai, 
have  their  eyes  constantly  upon  departmental  asylums,  the  committee  in  man^ 
cases  becomes  superfluous.  Where  such  a  body  is  considered  necessary,  it 
should  always  consist  of  practical  members  accustomed  to  business.  Some 
should  be  certainly  medical  men,  although  at  present — and  singular  enough — they 
are  nearly  always  excluded.  Architects,  merchants,  and  persons  in  trade  like 
the  former,  are  also  rarely  appointed. 

Without  disparaging  present  functionaries,  none  are  better  qualified  for 
investigating  hygienic  improvements,  renovating  old,  and  deciding  upon  new 
constructions,  or  for  inspecting  the  stores  supplied,  and  seeing  the  provisions 
consumed  were  of  good  ouality,  without  bein^  overcharged,  than  the  individuals 
just  named,  who  would  be  far  better  supenntendents  thau  parties  otherwise 
constituted.  In  the  opinion  of  another  intelligent  friend,  many  of  the  existing 
evils  would  be  in  a  ^at  part  remedied,  were  the  official  allowances  and  salary 
more  under  ministenal  control,  besides  being  at  the  same  time  susceptible  of 
advancement.  The  authority  now  quoted  further  says,  "  The  directors,  physi- 
cians, stewards,  and  receivers,  according  to  their  respective  merits,  and  the 
duration  of  service,  should  pass  from  inferior  establishments  to  those  of  higher 
importance,  with  increased  remuneration.  Tliis  plan  would  put  an  end  to 
various  intrigues,  and  prevent  locally  connected  stewards  or  receivers  from 
obtaining  too  much  iimuence,  to  the  detriment  of  directors  and  physicians ; 
who,  from  being  often  strangers  to  the  locality,  are  consequently  sacri£ced. 
Such  changes  in  the  system  pursued  are  indispensable,  in  order  to  elevate  and 
improve  the  administration  at  present  pursued  in  various  asylums ;  whereby, 
some  have  hitherto  failed  in  regard  to  regularity,  dignity,  and  philanthropy." 
Similar  sentiments  are  also  entertained  by  other  individuals ;  and,  conceiving 
it  mi^ht  prove  advantageous,  I  have  given  their  opinions  a  place  in  these  notes ; 
trustmg  the  remarks  now  made  may  induce  those  who  have  official  power, 
to  correct  whatever  is  still  defective  in  a  system  which  certainly  possesses 
many  advantages,  and  has  already  effected  much  good  to  the  lunatic  population, 
throughout  most  parts  of  France. 

As  some  readers  may  not  be  altogether  cognizant  of  the  formalities  reouired, 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  place  lunatics  in  an  asylum,  before  concluding 
my  observations  on  these  establishments,  I  would  remark  that,  the  certificate  of 
only  one  medical  practitioner  is  demanded.  Which,  however,  must  be  accom- 
panied, if  for  a  private  person,  by  a  petition  from  a  near  relative,  authorizing 
the  party^s  reception;  but,  if  otherwise  situated,  an  order  from  the  Pr^fet 
must  be  procurea  prior  to  the  patient's  admission.  Within  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  lunatic's  arrival  at  an  asylum,  the  resident  physician  must  make  a 
report  to  the  prefecture,  containing  the  chief  symptoms  of  the  patient's  disease, 
which  he  is  required  to  repeat  in  a  more  minute  maimer  fourteen  days  after- 
wards, as  likewise  every  six  months  during  the  inmate's  residence.  When 
an  insane  pensioner  is  placed  by  a  relative,  he  may  be  removed  at  any 
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time  by  the  same  party ;  but  where  the  case  was  admitted  "  d'office,**  as  it  is 
called,  the  Pr^fet's  permission  is  then  necessary,  previous  to  removal,  even 
where  the  disease  has  been  cured;  but  in  every  instance,  whether  a  private 

J)atient  or  otherwise,  if  considered  dangerous  by  the  physician,  none  can 
eave  the  institution,  without  the  Pr^fet*s  express  order  to  that  effect. 
By  these  regulations,  whilst  the  lunatic  is  properly  taken  care  of,  and  cannot 
be  confined  longer  than  the  nature  of  the  case  warrants,  society  is  also  pro- 
tected against  demented  persons,  who  might  cause  injury  to  others  or 
themselves. 

In  consequence  of  large  sums  being  annuaUy  received  from  private  patients  under 
treatment  in  several  departmental  asylums,  these  items  often  form  a  very  im- 
portant portion  of  the  ordinary  revenue.  For  instance,  at  Auxerre,  43,550  francs 
were  obtained  during  1850,  from  this  source;  and  at  Mar6ville,  the  amount 
paid  by  the  pensioners,  in  that  year,  was  50,837  francs.  The  profit  derived,  in 
this  manner,  is  applied  towards  improving  the  respective  institutions ;  and  at 
Mareville,  many  of  the  recent  alterations  have  been  defrayed  by  the  savings 
thereby  effected.  At  present,  most  of  the  public  insane  establishments  of  France 
are  both  institutions  for  indigent  lunatics,  and  "  maisons  de  sante"  for  mem- 
bers of  the  upper  classes.  This  arrangement  prevails,  no  doubt,  in  several 
asylums  of  England,  but  especially  in  those  of  Scotland,  and  proves  often  advan- 
tageous to  all  parties;  although,  amongst  our  neighbours,  the  medical  officers  are 
much  more  illiberally  treated  in  regard  to  remuneration  received,  for 
the  onerous  duties  thus  imposed  upon  them  by  the  authorities,  in  attending 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  at  the  same  time  with  pauper  patients.  If  the  great 
reputation  of  Dr.  Girard  or  Dr.  Morel,  brings  many  private  patients  to  the 
institutions  of  Auxerre  or  Mar6ville;  whilst  the  experience  of  Dr.  Bouchet 
induces  rich  persons  to  place  their  insane  relatives  under  his  care,  at  the 
Nantes  public  asylum,  the  government  ought,  on  that  account,  in  common 
justice,  to  grant  additional  allowances ;  especially,  as  throughout  every  depart- 
mental lunatic  establishment  of  France,  the  medical  officers  receive  inadequate 
salaries,  even  where  they  are,  at  the  same  time  both  director  and  physician. 
Taking  into  account  the  very  responsible  position  in  which  physicians  of  that 
description  are  placed,  the  arduous  labour  they  have  to  perform,  and  the  laiye 
revenues  often  obtained  through  their  professional  skill  and  knowledge,  whi&t 
each  are  debarred  from  all  private  practice,  it  is  mistaken  economy,  if  not  great 
injustice,  to  pay  many  of  these  eminent  gentlemen  with  only  three  or  four 
thousand  francs  per  annum.  Such  parsimony  is  wrong.  And  should  these  re- 
marks ever  come  under  the  notice  of  French  authorities — whether  departmental 
or  belonging  to  government — as  an  impartial  foreigner,  I  would  strongly  impress 
upon  their  special  attention,  the  propriety  of  making  some  change  in  this 
respect ;  but  particidarly  to  take  into  account  the  prolonged  services  of  various 
medical  officers  in  departmental  asylums,  by  whose  exertions  several  institu- 
tions have  attained  the  deservedly  high  position  they  at  present  occupy,  and  to 
whom  much  of  their  actual  prosperitv  may  be  justlv  ascnbed. 

Amongst  numerous  features  usually  noticed  at  tne  establishments  under  dis- 
cussion, and  which  merit  decided  approval,  none  is  more  beneficial  than  the  ap- 
pointment of  internes  to  reside  in  such  asylums. 

Besides  being  an  excellent  practical  school — where  future  practitioners  can  ob- 
tain most  important  knowledge  and  experience  respecting  mental  diseases — these 
junior  medical  officers  become  in  many  ways  useful  to  the  physicians,  and  beneficial 
to  the  patients.  Having  alluded  especially  to  this  subject  in  my  former  notes,  it 
appears  almost  unnecessary  again  to  investigate  the  question,  further  than  briefly 
to  remark  that,  no  public  establishment  for  the  insane  ought  ever  to  be  without 
resident  medical  pupils,  more  or  less  numerous,  according  to  circumstances.  In 
every  case,  where  internes  were  attached  to  French  asvlums,  invariably  the 
duties  then  seemed  performed  with  greater  regularity,  and  the  patients  received 
better  attention;  whilst  the  oase-lxraks — to  say  nothing  of  minor  details— 
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were  more  accurately  kept  than  otherwise.  Upon  no  point  was  the  utDity  of 
internes  so  remarkably  shewn,  as  in  reference  to  the  diminution  of  personal 
restraint,  amongst  the  inmates  of  particular  institutions.  Wherever  an  asylum 
had  no  resident  pupils,  as  part  of  its  medical  staff,  camboles  were  much  more 
frecjuently  in  requisition.  Take  as  examples,  Bon  Sauveur,  having  eighteen 
patients  so  confined;  or  St.Gemmes,which  had  twenty-seven  residents  in  strait- 
waistcoats,  and  Orleans,  where  twenty-five  inmates  were  also  personally 
restrained.  To  none  of  these  asylums — described  in  my  former  notes — were  any 
internes  appointed.  Again,  amongst  the  institutions  alluded  to  in  previous 
pages,  in  which  these  useful  pupil-officers  formed  no  part  of  the  establishment, 
mechanical  coercion  was  unitormly  much  more  frequent,  than  at  asylums  other- 
wise constituted.  Thus,  at  Armentieres,  fifteen  patients  were  in  confinement; 
and  at  Lille — also  without  internes,  I  saw  twenty-eight  inmates  bound  by  cami- 
soles. Whereas,  at  Auxerre,  no  individual  whatever  had  a  strait-waistcoat,  andonly 
one  patient  was  so  treated  at  Stephansfeld ;  both  the  latter  institutions  having, 
it  should  be  always  remembered,  intelligent  internes.  I  am  therefore  so  thorough^ 
convinced  respecting  the  great  importance  of  similar  assistants  in  every  lunatic 
asylum  that,  none  ought  ever  to  be  without  one  or  more  of  these  officials.  As  well 
might  general  hospitals  be  deprived  of  house-surgeons,  clinical  clerks,  or 
dressers.  All  being,  as  every  person  knows,  not  only  most  advantageous  ap- 
pointments to  the  youngmen  so  employed,  but  likewise  producing  great  oenefit  to 
the  patients  generally.  Uniform  observation,  througnout  France,  shews  the 
marked  utility  of  internes;  hence,  every  English  asylum  should  adopt  a 
system  which  comes  recommended  by  the  oest  of  arguments — ^well-established 
experience. 

CONCLUSION. 

Previous  to  drawing  these  general  remarks  regarding  French  asylums  for 
the  insane  to  a  close,  I  would  observe  that,  since  my  recent  inspection— de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  paces— an  important  alteration,  in  reference  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  physicians  to  tnese  establishments  has  very  lately  been  made  by  the 
present  government,  which  merits,  at  least,  a  passing  notice ;  since  it  has 
already  created  considerable  sensation  amongst  the  profession,  "  d*outre  mer/' 
and  may  eventually  produce  important  consequences,  m  regard  to  the  treatment 
of  lunatics  consigned  to  departmental  institutions.  Instead  of  being  nominated, 
as  heretofore  by  the  Mimster  of  the  Interior,  all  medical  officers  of  insane 
asylums  will  be  appointed  in  future  by  the  Pr^fet,  who  is  also  empowered  to 
settle  their  salary  and  allowances.  Under  the  former  regime,  those  gentlemen 
who  had  specially  studied  mental  diseases  at  Paris  or  elsewhere,  were  almost 
invariably  selected  bv  the  central  authorities,  devoid  of  any  local  interest; 
whilst  the  zeal  or  ability  they  manifested,  in  the  discharge  of  their  professional 
duties,  often  insured  an  advancement  to  more  lucrative  or  important  situations, 
as  the  reward  of  continued  services.  According  to  the  new  regulations,  it  is 
feared,  on  the  contrary,  if  physicians  of  asylums  are  not  only  appointed,  but  placed 
solely  under  the  Pr^fet*s  control,  their  administrative  functions  and  professional 
influence  will  be  materially  curtailed  by  these  local  dignitaries,  which  may 
become  detrimental  to  patients,  besides  diminishing  the  medical  officer's  prospect 
of  ever  being  translated  to  another  establishment,  and  so  obtaining  a  larger 
salanr  with  additional  attributions. 

Writers  of  eminence  in  France,  besides  anticipating  the  consennences  now 
shadowed  forth,  likewise  think  the  new  decree  of  the  25th  of  Marcm,  1852,  by 
which  every  new  medical  officer  of  asylums  is  made  the  absolute  nominee  of 
"  Monsieur  le  prefet,"  will,  amongst  other  evils,  resuscitate  the  almost  forgot- 
ten feuds,  formerlv  too  prevalent  betwixt  the  medical  attendants  of  lunatic 
establishments  and  religious  corporations.  An  able  practical  authority,  in 
every  question  respecting  insanity  and  its  treatment — Dr.  De  Boismont — says, 
when  discussing  this  subject  in  a  recent  publication,  "  Tout  partisan  que  nous 
sommes  de  leur  adjonction  aux  asiles  a'ali^u6s  (meaning  priests  and  sisters 
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of  charity)  nous  avouons  (jue,  quand  les  attribations  ne  sont  pas  safi&samment 
d61imit6cs,  les  corps  religieux  ont  ane  tendance  a  s'emparer  oe  la  direction  dc 
Tadministration.  Cette  remarcjuc  a  d'autant  plus  de  force,  one  plusiears 
aumoniers  n'ont  pas  hesitd  a  dire  que,  le  traitement  dcs  aJiencs  devait  etre 
exclusivement  religieux  et  moraL  Cette  opinion  est  une  veritable  hcr^sie." 
Trusting  the  gloomy  anticipations  which  some  have  prognosticated,  respecting 
the  future  administration  of  departmental  institutions  for  the  insane,  may 
prove  erroneous ;  it  must  be  acKuowledged,  although  centraL'zation  in  many 
other  matters  paralyzes  individual  exertion,  and  often  becomes  injurious; 
nevertheless,  it  has  conferred  incalculable  benefits  upon  the  lunatic  population 
of  France ;  and  that  every  year,  since  the  law  of  1838  was  promulgate^  impor- 
tant ameliorations  have  been  introduced  into  provincial  establishments,  through 
the  medical  officers,  aided  by  central  power ;  whilst  ancient  prejudices  are  now 
much  more  rare ;  and  thousands  of  unfortunate  lunatics  have  received,  as  it 
were,  a  new  life,  often  rendered  more  comfortable  from  improved  treatment 
combined  with  humane  protection.  The  proposed  changes  will  likely  become 
very  disastrous,  should  the  independent  authority  of  the  inspectors-general 
be  at  all  infringed,  either  in  regard  to  visiting  provincial  asylums,  or  in  sanc- 
tioning and  suggesting  farther  improvements ;  more  especially,  since  it  has 
been  mainly  owing  to  the  supervision  and  controlling  influence  of  these  high 
official  gentlemen  that,  unity  of  action  is  now  happily  established  throughout  nu- 
merous institutions, the  zeal  of  local  functionaries  excited,  merit  encouraged  and 
iiltimately  rewarded,  bv  promoting  the  most  efficient  medical  officers  to  other 
appointments ;  where  tney  receive  better  remuneration,  besides  being  placed  in 
a  higher  public  position. 

Although  not  strictly  appertaining  to  lunatic  asylums,  still,  another  inno- 
vation, which  materially  anects  the  profession,  deserves  being  also  mentioned ; 
since  it  shows  other  organic  changes  have  been  made  by  parties  now  in  power, 
regarding  various  responsible  offices  occupied  by  physicians.  I  here  allude 
to  the  great  alteration  very  recently  decreed  in  reference  to  supplying  future 
vacancies,  amongst  professors  at  universities  and  colleges,  whetner  medical  or 
otherwise.  Henceforth,  instead  of  obtaining  those  appomtments  by  "concours" 
amongst  competitors,  when  any  chair  becomes  void,  the  Minister  of  pubUo 
instruction  proposes  a  doctor  of  medicine  who  is  thirty  years  of  age  to 
the  Prince  president  for  election,  if  the  vacant  office  belongs  to  the  medical 
department.  The  minister  may,  however,  select  another  person  from  a  double 
list  of  candidates  which  is  aemanded  from  the  faculty  where  the  vacancy 
occurs ;  but  this  proceeding  being  a  mere  formality,  the  choice  rests  entirely  with 
government.  Farther,  as  Louis  Napoleon  at  present  constitutes  the  chief  execu- 
tive, and  of  course  commands  ministers  to  yield  obedience,  that  autocrat  or  his 
satellites  will  consequently  engross  the  whole  patronage.  The  effect  of  such 
reffulations  can  be  easUy  foretold ;  while  they  must,  ooubtless,  very  seriously 
ionuence  professional  independence,  which  ought  ever  to  characterise  men  of 
science  and  education. 
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Lecture  I. 

A  reuarkable  contrast  exists  between  the  rival  schools  of  Paris  and  Mont- 
pellier,  in  their  matual  appreciation  and  explanation  of  what  I  denominate  the 
"  principle  of  intelligence.  It  is  but  a  few  years,  since  the  heads  of  the  pro- 
fession in  the  capital  of  France  knew  nought  of  the  nature  of  man  but  what 
was  to  be  found  in  bodies  submitted  to  inspection  after  death.  Convinced  that 
our  existence  was  but  a  matter  of  tissues  and  systems,  they  persisted  in 
investigating  the  science  of  medicine  by  a  close  attention  to  the  condition  of  the 
corporeal  organs. 

Such  a  bcUef,  however,  has  been  but  of  comparatively  short  duration.  Their 
want  of  success  in  the  above  mode  of  prosecuting  so  important  a  research; 
their  inability  to  reconcile  certain  well-founded  precepts  in  therapeutics,  with. 
anatomical  rules ;  the  variability  of  their  doctrines  contrasted  with  that  of  a 
school  which  advances,  slowly  indeed,  but  surely ;  all  these,  I  repeat,  have  at 
length  led  them  to  the  conclusion,  that  they  have  chosen  a  wrong  path. 

The  press  of  the  French  capital  affords  us  a  striking  example  of  the  difficulty 
then  experienced  in  founding  an  anthropology  capable  of  forming  a  sound  basis 
for  the  science  of  medicine.  The  matcnalists  readily  perceive  the  difficulty  of 
solving  the  intricate  problem,  of  which  man,  in  liis  fullest  sense,  is  a  personifi- 
cation. They  admit  that  anatomy,  physics,  chemistry,  and  mathematics,  fail  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  human  dynamism. 

It  is  something  to  have  aUowed  that  man  is  not  formed  solely  of  materials 
appreciable  by  chemistry  and  physics.  The  conviction  of  an  error  is  the  first 
step  towards  its  repudiation.  But  more  than  this  is  requisite,  to  elevate  the 
art  of  medicine  to  the  dignity  of  a  science.  The  compass  hitherto  trusted  to, 
has  been  cast  aside,  witnout  another  being  at  hana  to  steer  by.  It  would 
appear,  indeed,  that  the  school  of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  does  not  possess 
any  scientific  method  capable  of  being  successfully  opposed  to  that,  for  instance^ 
which  is  familiar  to  the  pupils  of  this  university. 

In  a  discourse  lately  emanating  from  the  press  of  the  capitiJ,  the  orator,  after 
acknowledging  the  insufficiency  of  physical  science  in  explaining  the  phenomena 
which  occur  in  the  living  body,  takes  refu^  in  uncertainty,  rather  than  haTe 
recourse  to  any  other  method  of  investigation.  He  thus  expresses  himself  ^— 
"  To  the  chemical  theories  of  the  present  day,  which  outrun  the  actual  dis- 
coveries made  by  the  science  itself,  must  we  oppose  the  abstractions  of  vitalism, 
which  merely  forges  a  physiology  independent  of  organs,  and  even  then  accords 
it  but  an  accessory  importance  r 

Now  it  appears  to  me,  that  this  sentiment  may  be  taken  as  the  expression  of 
scientific  opinion  among  the  medic^  observers  of  this  country ;  and  it  indicates, 
first,  a  complete  forgetmlness  of  the  philosophy  of  Bacon,  of  so  much  importance 
in  its  application  to  medicine;  and  secondly,  an  ignorance  of  the  real  and 
essential  nature  of  vitalism,  one  of  whose  chief  characteristics  is  to  examine, 
with  the  same  zeal  and  the  same  unbiassed  jud^ent,  causes,  some  of  which  are 
appreciable  by  the  senses  while  others  are  invisible ;  so  that,  with  us,  the  whole 
of  man's  nature  is  equally  desennng  of  inquiry — we  see  in  it  nothing  accessoTT. 
Now  this  forgetfuiness  of  the  rules  of  pmlosophy,  as  laid  down  bj  Baoon^ 
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or  the  inability  to  carry  them  out  in  practice,  would  appear  to  be  the  principal 
cause  of  this  uncertain  sta^ation  in  medical  opinion.  Materialism,  once  in 
such  favour,  has  been  now  aojured  as  an  absurdity.  Ashamed  of  being  made 
the  dupes  of  physical  theories,  relative  to  the  principles  of  life  and  intelligence, 
its  votaries  no  longer  repose  confidence  in  it. 

To  remedy  this,  the  simplest  plan  would  appear  to  be  a  return  to  the  doctrines 
of  Hippocrates,  so  rashly  cast  aside  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
centuiy. 

On  a  former  occasion,  I  spoke  of  the  disorder  occurring  in  the  world  of 
medical  opinion,  at  the  time  of  the  Cartesian  revolution ;  ana  you  must  be  well 
aware,  that  in  all  cases  of  commotion,  order  is  seldom  re-established  without 
some  injury  having  taken  place.  It  is  indeed  difficult  for  the  mind,  freed  from 
its  previous  shackles,  to  avoid  abusing  its  newly-found  liberty.  In  cursing  tho 
prejudices  by  which  it  had  been  hampered,  how  many  truths  may  it  not  ent^igle 
in  the  proscribed  objects  of  its  hatred.  Hippocrates  had  laid  it  down  that  man 
was  a  combination  of  three  causes ;  the  first,  an  aggregate  material ;  the  second, 
a  jprinciple  of  intelligence,  incommensurable  with  such  an  aggregate ;  the  third,  a 
vital  force,  which  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  and  is  to  oe  appreciated  solely 
by  its  effects.  Now  this  distinction,  so  long  upheld,  was  at  lengtn  abolished  upon 
the  authority  of  Descartes,  and  ere  long,  ttie  science  of  human  metaphysics 
experienced  the  ill  effects  of  hb  teachings ;  it  first  underwent  mutilation ;  was 
then  attacked,  scouted,  and  ridiculed ;  and  of  medical  science  there  was  soon 
left  but  anatomy  and  surgery. 

We  have  seen,  however,  tnat  this  state  of  things  did  not,  and  could  not  last, 
and  that  a  return  to  the  science  of  metaphysics  became  inevitably  necessarv. 
"Why,  however,  was  this  science,  as  taught  by  Hippocrates,  so  studiously 
shunned  ?  •  I  may  be  allowed  to  explain  it  in  the  following  maimer. 

The  Hippocratic  doctrine,  so  admirably  inculcated  and  practised  in  Paris,  by 
Bailliou,  at  the  time  of  the  Cartesian  secession,  was  rather  too  rudimentary,  ana 
at  the  present  day,  more  especially,  bears  too  strongly  a  gothic  origin  to  be  at 
all  presentable.  There  exists,  however,  a  modification  of  it,  that  has  gradually 
expanded,  cotemporaneously  with  the  advance  of  civilization,  has  taken  proper 
cognizance  of  every  discovery,  and  has  armed  itself  with  all  the  varied  weapons 
that  have  ever  and  anon  ocen  directed  to  its  annihilation;  but  its  most 
enthusiastic  champions  happen  to  belong  to  that  school  which  the  admirers  of 
Cabanis,  Bichat,  and  Broussais  have  long  spumed  and  insulted,  and  which  they 
now  regard  with  sullen  dislike. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  let  us  take  some  examples  to  prove  that  many 
of  the  most  inveterate  materialists  have  at  length  recognised  and  acknow- 
ledged the  reality  of  causes  of  a  metaphysical  nature,  the  duality  of  which, 
however,  they  still  deny. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  one  of  the  physicians  of  the 
Salpetriere,  M.  JJelut,  allowed  the  inability  of  morbid  anatomy  to  throw  light 
upon  the  theory  of  mental  affections,  and  openly  confessed  that  the  various 
diseases  coming  more  especially  under  his  own  observation,  and  the  theory  of 
which  it  was  a  duty  to  solve,  were  under  the  influence  of  certain  invisible 
causes,  totally  irrespective  of  organs;  he  likewise  declared  that  a  necessity 
existed  for  seeking  some  metaphysical  explanation  of  such  phenomena  After 
readiim:  his  oration,  however,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  autnor  is  a  spiritualist 
of  the  Cartesian  school.  The  principle  of  intelligence  is,  in  his  eyes,  a  speciality 
incompatible  with  matter;  and  as  regards  that  vital  force  which,  while 
unconscious  of  itself,  possesses,  nevertheless,  a  unity  and  activity  of  ite  own, 
and  which  presides  over  the  development  of  the  boay,  and  preserves  it  from  a 
thousand  disturbing  influences — with  regard  to  this  force,  I  repeat,  he  entertains 
a  hope  that  it  may  yet  be  explained  by  a  reference  to  physical  laws,  whenever 
anatomy  and  microscopy  shall  have  taught  us  the  secret  of  the  union  of  the 
different  nervous  fibres.  All  that  Stahl  has  ever  urged  against  the  possibility 
of  sucn  a  disclosure,  would  appear,  with  M.  Lekt,  to  be  as  nonght. 

KO.  XIX.  c  o 
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Again,  M.  Collineau,  in  liis  **  Analyse  Pht/siohgique  de  VEntendement 
JEumain,"  raises  his  voice  not  only  against  psychological  materialism,  but 
against  vital  mechanism  likewise.  Unfortunately  he  appears  to  have  misun- 
derstood the  duality  of  the  human  dynamism,  and  to  have  adopted  that  bastard 
description  of  Stahlianism,  still  adhered  to  by  a  few,  who,  while  acknowled^^ing 
the  absurdity  of  materialism  and  the  necessity  of  a  cause  of  metaphysical 
oti^,  will  not  allow,  with  Stahl,  that  life  is  the  expression  of  a  spiritual  entity, 
which  deteriorates  as  we  descend  in  the  scale  of  the  organic  world,  from  man 
down  to  the  lowest  extremity  of  this  domain ;  but  assert  that  the  princij^le  of 
Ufe  is  the  radical  base  and  essence  of  every  living  thing,  and  that  human  intel- 
ligence is  but  a  high  d^ee  of  this  very  principle.  Upon  this  hypothesis  is  the 
work  of  Collineau  oasecCand  it  is  but  a  reversed  form  of  animism,  applicable  in 
ease  of  necessity  to  organicism  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Hylosism,  or  materialism 
proper,  on  the  other. 

I  might  adduce  additional  examples  to  show  that  many  of  our  Parisian 
brethren  have  renounced  the  doctrines  of  materialism,  and  hiave  recognised  the 
existence  of  a  human  dynamism,  based  on  metaphysical  doctrines ;  unfortunately, 
this  hindable  confession  has  led  to  no  results,  having  become  a  mere  hypothesiB, 
simply  firom  an  obstinate  determination  to  include  under  one  and  tne  same 
eause,  two  series  of  phenomena  which  common  sense  alone  would  suffice  to 
separate.  I  mean  b^  this,  that  the  distinction  between  the  two  actually  exist- 
ing order  of  causes  is  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  hypothesis  or  opinion. 

But  the  duality  of  the  human  dynamism  is  not  an  opinion;  it  is  a  fact 
deduced  from  daily  experience.  Inductive  philosophy  forbids  us  to  say  that  the 
vital  force  and  the  prmciple  of  intelligence  are  of  one  and  the  same  nature.  Of 
the  importance  of  this  truth  you  will,  I  am  sure,  be  persuaded,  when  yon 
learn  that  it  is  the  base  of  the  genuine  Hippocratic  medicme. 

In  proportion,  then,  as  this  doctrine  is  neglected,  do  I  consider  it  impe- 
rative to  Dring  it  before  the  mind  of  my  hearers,  and  I  purpose  devoting  a 
portion  of  the  present  course  to  its  elucidation. 

The  term  life,  as  understood  by  naturalists,  is  a  temporary  phenomenon,  con- 
sisting in  the  formation,  growth,  degradation,  and  dissolution  of  a  certain  mixed 
aggregate.  In  this  we  must  distinguish  the  material  element  which  falls  under 
ine  cognizance  of  our  senses,  and  a  mysterious  dynamism,  constituting  the 
active  agent  in  the  production  of  vital  phenomena. 

This  aggregate  and  its  vivifying  influence  commence  by  a  point  of  origin 
scarcely  appreciable.  They  increase  progressively  up  to  a  certain  epoch,  say 
forty  years ;  the  acting  force  then  decreases,  by  a  gradation  similar  to  that 
which  marked  its  previous  augmentation ;  and  the  aggregate  material  undergoes 
a  simnltaneons  degradation. 

After  a  certain  period  of  time,  this  same  vital  force  finds  itself  on  a  level  with 
its  primary  origin,  and  shortly  afterwards  becomes  extinct.  The  material 
ageregate  nas  not  been  destroyed,  but  from  the  first  moment  of  its  deterioration 
it  nas  imbibed  a  tendency  to  decav.  Endeavours  may  have  been  made  to 
repair  the  ravages  of  time,  but  such  conservative  efforts  have  served  but  to 
ward  off  the  inevitable  termination.  The  tenement  was  still  habitable  when 
the  vital  force  became  extinct ;  and  the  material  a^^regate,  no  longer  under  any 
directing  vivifying  influence,  was  seized  upon,  dismtegrated  by  the  action  of 
the  elements,  and  its  component  parts  dispersed.  Thus,  in  a  zoologic  point  of 
Tiew,  the  life  of  man,  like  that  of  many  animals,  presents  two  qualitative 
phenomenar—a  progressive  increase,  which  we  may  designate  vouth,  and  a  pro- 
{iressive  decrease,  ^nominated  old  age.  The  period  which  marks  the  cessationof 
mcrease  or  of  youth,  and  the  commencement  of  decrease  or  old  age,  is  wdl 
deserving  of  a  special  denomination,  which  I  shall  borrow  from  one  of  the  tedi- 
aicalities  of  astronomy.  If,  then,  the  creative  power  of  life  ascends,  as  it 
were,  to  a  certain  point,  its  meridian,  it  must  culminate  previous  to  descend- 
ing; and  when  I  shall  speak  of  the  vital  force  being  actually  at  the  cnlmi* 
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nating  point,  you  will  understand  that  I  allude  to  that  period  at  which,  having 
attainea  its  maximum  of  perfection,  it  is  tihovit  to  return  to  its  pristine  condition. 
If,  now,  we  turn  from  this  view  of  the  question,  and  look  cl(»ely  into  the 
object  of  our  present  investigation,  man ;  we  perceive  that  this  vital  force, 
idiich  is  the  author  and  promoter  of  aJU  vital  pnenomena,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  unconscious  of  its  own  existence,  undergoes  a  progressive  increase,  a  cul- 
minating period,  and  a  finally  gradual  declension  .  . .  .out  that  the  principle 
of  intelligence,  self-existing,  self-conscious,  self-appreciable,  and  capable  of 
ignoring  the  operations  of  the  vital  force  ....  alike  experiences  a  gradual 
increase,  but  not  the  culmination  of  this  latter  force,  since  it  is  not  liable  to  a 
process  of  decay,  but  continues  its  onward  progressive  course. 

The  contrast  thus  manifested  at  so  important  a  period  of  our  existence,  does  it 
not  indeed  merit  the  most  profound  attention  ?  If  senescence  be  the  ^pen- 
da^  of  a  vital  principle,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  intellectual  principle 
be  irrevocably  exempt  from  it — such  an  immunity,  would  it  not  suffice  to  prove 
that  the  former  of  these  processes  was  essentially  of  a  nature  different  firom  that 
of  its  coadjutor  F 

Such,  however,  has  not  been  the  opinion  of  many  ancient  and  modem  writers ; 
amon^  the  former  we  find  Lucretius. . . .  After  premising  that  the  principle  of 
inteUi^nce  is  an  aggregate  material,  of  a  nature  identical  with  that  of  the  body 
in  which  it  resides,  ne  thus  continues:  "We  see  it  originate  simultaneously 
with  the  body,  increase  and  grow  old  along  with  it.  During  infancy,  a  frau 
and  feeble  organism  serves  as  the  cradle  for  an  equally  feeble  mtelli^nce;  ag^ 
in  strengthening  the  limbs,  ripens  the  intellect  and  increases  the  vi^ur  of  the 
mind.  Lastly,  when  the  influence  of  years  has  altered  the  form  of  the  body, 
blunted  its  perceptions,  and  exhausted  its  powers,  the  judgment  wavers,  and 
the  mind  partakes  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  speech.  In  a  wora,  all  the  springs  of 
the  machme  give  way  in  turn.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  reasonable  that  tne  mind 
should  undergo  a  like  prostration,  and  end  its  career  as  smoke  bcume  upon  the 
wings  of  the  wind,  since  we  thus  see  it  arise,  increase,  and  finally  succumb^ 
beneath  the  pressure  of  accumulating  years?"  (Lucretius,  J}e  Eerum  Natura^ 
lib.  iiL) 

Another  poet,  Shakspeare,  has  reproduced  the  same  idea  in  a  manner  bv  no 
means  wortuy  of  his  great  reputation.  The  description  which  he  eives  oi  the 
seventh  age,  and  of  its  allegea  characteristic,  imbecility,  I  must  tm  leave  to 
say  is  false.  Imbecility  is  not  the  result  alone  of  old  age,  since  it  may  super* 
vene  at  any  period  of  our  existence ;  and  even  were  it  true  that  the  decline  of 
Ufe  is  especially  liable  to  it — a  point  upon  which  statistics  are  not  as  yet  agreed 
— it  is  certainlv  not  the  fact,  that  one  characteristic  of  old  t^  is  a  reduction  of 
the  intellectual  principle  to  the  standard  of  the  newly-born  infant. 

A  philosopher  of  our  own  period,  Jouffiroy,  in  lus  "MSlan^es  Pkilatophiques" 
has  lucewise  adopted  a  similar  view  of  the  decline  of  the  intellectual  principlis^ 
and  its  return  to  the  infantile  condition.  "When,"  says  he,  "manjittains  a 
great  age,  he  usuall^r  finishes  where  he  b^an ;  that  is,  in  the  impersonal  vitality 
which  precedes  during  infancy  the  birth  of  the  will,  and  hence  the  ordinarr 
expression,  that  the  old  man  has  become  a  child — ^has  entered  lus  second  chila- 
hood." 

This  assertion  is  then  developed  with  considerable  talent,  without,  however, 
any  proof  being  adduced ;  of  wnich,  however,  the  author  does  not  perceive  the 
necessity — since  the  fact  is,  according  to  his  opinion,  a  matter  of  observatioi^ 
or,  in  other  words,  a  popular  persuasion. 

It  is  against  this  persuasion  that  I  raise  m;^  voice,  and  upon  which  I  demand 
some  more  ample  information.  The  formal  mtention  of  ftpicurus  and  his  fol- 
lowers, has  heen  to  disseminate  a  belief  that  the  principle  of  intelligence  is 
identical  in  nature  with  the  body  it  inhabits;  that  the  mind  and  the  material 
aggregate,  or  body,  are  co-purtners ;  that  their  operations  are  subject  to  the 
same  viciaaitadesj  uid  that  the  development,  the  growth,  the  deteiiomtion  of 
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the  different  parts  of  this  aggregate,  are  accurately  imitated  in  the  operations  of 
the  intellect  But  an  impartial  method  of  daily  observance  will,  I  oonceiTe^ 
suffice  to  falsify  and  disprove  that  doctrine. 

For  this  purpose,  let  us  examine  a  certain  number  of  individuals  well 
stricken  in  years,  and  whose  intellect  has  been  thoroughly  cultivated;  let  us 
listen  to  their  avowals  relative  to  their  intellectual  condition,  and  let  us,  at  the 
same  time,  examine  their  actions.  Let  us  not  choose,  however,  one  who,  like 
Le  Safe's  Bishop  of  Grenada,  after  a  succession  of  apoplectic  fits,  ended  by 
deceiving  himseli'  relative  to  the  consecutive  infirmities  he  had  experienced  as 
their  result.  But  we  may  take  as  an  example  a  healthy  sexagenarian,  who 
after  haviug  thoroughly  tested  his  intellectual  and  vital  powers,  honestly  con- 
fesses what  are  actually  the  respective  conditions  of  these  two  principles.  To 
appreciate  satisfactorily  this  species  of  observation,  it  should  be  conaucted  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  enable  us  to  verify  the  resulting  declaration  by  the  subse- 
quent acts  of  the  individual  in  question.  The  subject  for  such  an  observation 
has  long  been  at  hand,  it  remains  but  to  examine  it  carefully.  I  allude  to 
Bossuet.  He  possesses  all  the  required  desiderata,  and  we  take  his  declaration, 
made  during  his  sixtieth  year ;  up  to  that  period  his  life  had  been  one,  marked 
by  laborious  exertions  of  every  description,  and  of  his  sincerity  there  can  be 
but  one  opinion.  The  eighteen  years  of  his  life  which  succeed  the  epoch  of 
which  I  speak,  belong  to  the  history  of  the  human  intellect. 

The  declaration  to  which  I  now  refer  is  so  well  known,  that  there  is  perha^ 
not  one  of  my  auditors  to  whom  it  is  not  familiar.  It  forms  the  close  of  his 
oration  over  the  body  of  the  great  Cond^.  It  will  be  for  us  an  easy  matter  to 
abstract,  intellectually,  all  that  pei-tains  to  the  religious  faith  of  the  orator,  and 
to  confine  our  attention  solely  to  the  avowal  he  makes  relative  to  his  past,  his 
present,  and  his  future ;  you  will  remember  that  his  peroration  is  a  proso- 
popoeia addressed  to  the  cieparted  hero,  and  he  thus  expresses  himself : — "  You 
nere  assign  a  termination  to  these  my  funeral  orations.  Instead  of  deploring 
the  death  of  others,  I  will  learn  of  you,  O  mighty  prince,  to  make  my  own 
holy.  Happy,  if  warned  by  these  grey  hairs,  of  the  account  I  must  soon 
render  of  my  stewardship,  1  may  reserve  for  the  flock,  to  whom  it  is  my  duty 
and  mission  to  dispense  the  words  of  eternal  life,  the  relics  of  a  voice  already 
quavering,  of  an  ardour  almost  extinct." 

This  exordium,  the  efFect  of  which  upon  the  hearers  of  Bossuet  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  admiration  of  his  readers  at  the  present  day,  we  shall  now  endea- 
vour to  reduce  to  a  simple  expression  of  facts,  divested  of  the  flowers  of 
oratory.  Let  us  imagine  for  an  instant,  Bossuet  communicating  the  same 
ideas  m  conversation  with  an  intimate  friend,  without  style,  solemnity,  or  alle- 
gory, but  in  language  dry  and  prosaic  as  that  of  the  naturid  historian ;  candid 
as  from  brother  to  brother.  Let  us,  then,  attempt  to  paraphrase  this  group  of 
ideas. 

"  My  last  discourse  has  now  been  pronounced.  The  success  that  has  attended 
my  efi'orts  in  the  midst  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  world's  assemblies,  has 
depended  as  much  on  delivery  as  upon  the  sentiments  uttered.  But  I  have 
now  lost  the  major  part  of  those  physical  and  vital  qualities  necessaij  for  the 
production  of  such  effects.  Years  have  mutilated  my  corporeal  qualifications, 
wrinkles  have  destroyed  the  play  of  my  features,  my  eyes  have  lost  their 
wonted  fire,  my  voice  and  speech  have  become  uncertain  and  quavering.  I 
want  words  to  express  my  ideas ;  and  yet  these  ideas  exist  in  all  their  perfec- 
tion. Nay,  since  the  period  of  my  corporeal  de^adation,  the  mind  has  seemed 
to  erow  by  a  daily  acquisition  of  new  ideas.  The  more  this  frail  body  invites 
seclusion  and  care,  the  more  does  the  principle  of  intelligence  urge  me  forward 
to  action.  Happily,  I  adore  the  profession  which  I  have  so  long  cultivated, 
and  I  believe  ttiat  my  mission  (which  is  that  of  diffusing  its  precepts)  maj 
still  prove  of  service  to  the  cause  of  morality.  But  I  shafl  no  more  appear  on 
the  scene  of  so  many  former  triumphs,  upon  which  I  can  no  longer  expect  to 
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elicit  either  pleasure  or  emotion.  I  shall  continue,  nevertheless,  in  a  career  which 
permits  me  still  to  instruct  the  world  by  improving  science,  and  my  parishioners, 
whom  I  love,  by  a  communication  of  ideas  delivered  in  a  simple  amicable 
style.  In  this  way  only  may  I  hope  to  negative  the  growing  inutility  of  the 
bodv,  and  to  nrove  a  source  of  benefit,  as  long  as  it  remains  above  the  sod." 

This  amplihcation,  then,  is  it  not,  I  ask,  a  true  exposition  of  the  sentiments 
and  intentions  of  this  ^reat  man  ?  Not  only  does  it  interpret  all  the  funda- 
mental ideas  contained  in  his  discourse,  but  it  recalls  all  that  the  actual  expres- 
sions appeared  to  oredict.  Bossuet  fulfilled  indeed  his  promise.  The  great  orator 
no  longer  appearea  on  the  stage  of  the  world,  but  in  the  exercise  of  his  pastoral 
functions,  and  through  the  medium  of  the  press.  Though  he  ceased  to  address 
himself  to  the  adminng  ears  and  eyes  of  the  multitude,  ne  directed  his  remain- 
ing energies  to  the  care  of  their  immortal  souls.  Neither  Paris  nor  the  French 
court  ever  more  heard  his  thrilling  accents,  but  eighteen  years  of  his  subse- 
quent existence  were  occupied  in  disseminating  through  the  religious  world  a 
prodij^ous  number  of  writmgs,  books,  memoirs,  dissertations,  exhortations,  and 
warnings,  the  merit  of  which  appears  to  have  progressively  increased ;  and  the 
entire  collection  of  which  is  now  honourably  deposited  as  an  item  in  the  prin- 
cipal trophy  of  our  countr>''s  glory. 

It  was  during  this  second  period  of  his  existence,  that  Bossuet  was  placed 
among  the  foremost  rank  of  orators,  historians,  dialecticians,  philosophers^ 
and  fathers  of  the  church. 

Choose  we  any  topic  of  a  serious  nature  upon  which  to  fix  our  attention,  and 
we  find  in  his  writings  the  finest  model  of  a  thinking  mind,  and  of  the  mode  of 
arranging  and  transmitting  our  ideas.  What,  then,  can  be  the  meaning  of 
those  philosophers,  poets,  and  physiologists,  who  assert  that  the  principle  of 
intelligence  undergoes  in  old  a^e  a  (£terioration  similar  to  that  of  the  vital 
principle?  The  example  I  have  just  quoted,  does  it  not  suffice  to  repudiate 
such  an  assertion.  Yes !  In  Bossuet,  the  unconscious  vital  principle,  i^ter 
attaining  a  culminating  point,  experienced  its  natural  and  expected  degradation. 
Troubles,  kbour,  and  suffering  may  have,  indeed,  accelerated  its  extinction,  and 
may  even,  if  you  will,  have  reduced  it  to  the  condition  of  an  embryo.  But  as 
regards  the  principle  of  intelligence,  it  had  lost  none  of  its  perfection,  none  of 
its  utility,  wnen  death  claimed  him.  On  the  day  on  which  he  ceased  to  breathe, 
his  intellect  was  a^  powerful  as  when,  forty  years  previous,  Madame  de  Sevign^ 
thus  wrote  respecting  him,  "  Bossuet  would  appear  as  if  engaged  in  a  war  of 
words  with  his  auditors ;  his  sermons  are  all  mental  combats. 

You  will  perceive  from  what  I  have  just  said,  that  it  has  been,  and  ever  will 
be,  my  intention  to  oppose  that  popular  prejudice,  which  pretends  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  intelligence  is  amenable  to  the  laws  of  age  as  is  tne  vital  force.  This 
I  undertake  to  refute,  and  my  chief  argument  will  rest  upon  a  consideration  of 
actual  facts.  The  one  I  have  already  laid  before  you  carries  great  weight  along 
with  it.  But  I  shall  not  content  myself  with  a  single  observation,  which  our 
adversaries  might  consider  as  exceptional.  Not  but  what  I  might  reasonably 
oppose  it,  and  it  alone,  to  any  theory  connected  solely  with  causes  of  a  phvsical 
nature,  and  we  have  already  seen  that  our  antagonists  admit  none  other;  for  to 
prove  that  the  decline  of  the  principle  of  intelligence  in  man,  is  the  result  of  the 
same  cause  to  which  we  attribute  the  supervention  of  corporeal  decay,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  show  that  its  declension  was  general,  infallible,  and  free  from  excep- 
tion. One  single  instance  of  immunity  well  authenticated,  one  well  recorded 
case,  in  which  the  principle  of  intelligence  remained  unscathed  during  the 
senescence  of  its  corporeal  tenement,  would  suffice  to  destroy  a  theory,  founded 
solelv  upon  mechamcal  hypothesis.  But  as  the  public  prefer  reckoning  the 
number  of  examples,  rather  than  judging  of  each  oy  its  individual  value,  I  am 
enabled  to  gratify  the  tendency,  and  to  multiplv  facts  to  the  utmost. 

In  undeitaking  the  refutation  of  a  theoir,  which  the  obstinacy  of  a  sect  may 
possibly  protract,  I  fear  lest  the  idea  should  suggest  itself— where  istheadvaii- 
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tage,  where  the  utility,  of  proving  that  the  principle  of  human  intelligenoe  does 
not  suffer  the  inevitable  decay  of  the  vital  force?  Is  it  not  a  specumive  ques- 
tion ?  Does  the  solution  of  the  problem  in  any  way  tend  to  a  practical  appli- 
cation? 

I  have  already  afforded  you  a  glimpse  of  the  importance  and  extent  of  tlie 
proposition  which  I  now  aavocate.  But  I  fear  lest  this  rapid  sketch  should  not 
snmce  to  fix  your  attention  as  continuously  as  I  should  wish,  and  I  have  ther»> 
iore  chosen  a  certain  number  of  examples,  bearing  upon  the  truth  of  this  sub- 
ject, and  more  especially  capable  of  illustrating  the  applications  of  whicli  it  is 
most  susceptible.  As  in  the  mutual  interchange  of  thought  a  community  of 
interest  on  either  side  facilitates  the  process,  I  shall  not  conceive  it  a  loss  cC 
time,  if  I  take  some  pains  to  place  you  in  the  most  favourable  light  for  seeing 
with  ease,  that  the  insenescence  of  the  principle  of  intelligence  becomes  an  esta- 
blished fact,  an  experimental  dogma,  capable  of  affording  an  insight  into  some 
important  points  connected  with  that  science  upon  which  medicine  is  based. 
Allow  me,  then,  to  point  out  to  vou  a  few  applications  of  my  proposition^  in 
order  to  banish  from  your  minds  all  doubts  as  to  its  utility. 

My  primary  object,  then,  is  to  show  that  the  principle  of  human  inteUigeooe 
does  not  experience  that  process  of  culmination  to  which  the  vital  powers  are 
inevitably  subjected.  I  do  not,  however,  seek  to  prove  that  this  prindple  is  in 
its  own  nature,  by  its  own  essence,  inc^ble  of  growing  old,  for  of  this  mj 
own  experience  affords  me  no  proof,  ana  it  is  my  especml  wish  to  teach  yon 
nothing  of  which  such  experience  has  not  satisfied  me  of  the  truth.  A  cajptious 
liearer  misht  indeed  sav, — "  I  allow  that  you  may  meet  with  a  number  of  indi- 
Tidaals  whose  intellect  has  braved  the  ravages  of  time,  but  this  does  not  pcave 
anything  beyond  the  simple  fact,  that  the  culminating  point  of  which  it  may  be 
iusceptiole  is  more  tardy  in  its  approach,  and  that  the  natund  term  of  life  has 
drawn  to  a  close  even  before  the  principle  of  intelligence  had  attained  its  men- 
dian."  Gentlemen,  to  this  I  comd  say  nothing,  and  as  regards  the  insenes- 
oibilitv  of  this  principle  I  am  mlent;  it  may,  as  you  will  see,  be  fairly  surmised; 
but  of  actual  proof  tnere  is  none. 

One  thinp,  however,  may,  I  think,  be  proved,  and  it  is  this — viz.,  that  tiie 
natural  meridian  of  the  intellectual  principle  has  not  been  witnessed,  and  that 
it  frequently  continues  its  progressive  ascension,  in  spite  of  decay  and  decrepi- 
tude, up  to  the  moment  of  corporeal  annihilation.  Liet  us  pot,  therefore,  con- 
found insenescence  with  insenescibility. 

^  This  distinction  is  one  of  great  importance;  the  latter  term  being  the  expres- 
non  of  a  dogma,  alike  theoretical  ana  paradoxical,  and  of  which  I  have  no  need 
at  present,  while  the  word  insenescence  stands  the  representative  oi  a  general 
hm  of  historic  origin,  or  of  an  experimental  dogma,  oi  which  I  propose  to  avail 
myself  in  considermg  several  important  points  of  human  physiology. 

Without  dipping  deeply  into  the  science,  but  choosing  rather  some  elevated 
point  from  which  its  principal  divisions  may  be  more  readily  appreciated,  it  is 
■oarcely  possible  not  to  recognise  six  points  upon  which  this  insenescence  of 
the  intellectual  principle  serves  to  throw  a  palpable  illumination.  Th^e  are— - 
Ist.  Legal  medicine  and  medical  ethics ;  2ndly.  The  analysis  of  the  hnnyn 
dynanism;  Srdly.  The  human  synthesis;  4thly.  The  existing  distinoticm 
between  the  nature  of  man  and  animals ;  5thly.  The  f^preoiation  of  certain 
experiments  made  upon  living  animals  with  a  view  of  eluciaating  the  physiologj 
of  man ;  and,  6thly.  The  science  of  rational  psychology,  at  present  a  subject 
ardently  revived.  A  few  words  will  serve  to  explain  tnese  different  relatiaa- 
ships. 

1st.  Legal  Medicine. — Should  it  ever  happen  that  legislatorsforget  the  reality 
of  the  insenescence  of  the  intellectual  principle,  legal  medicine  womd  be  there  to 
remind  them  of  it.  You  might  saj  to  me,  tnat  legislation  has  not  ignored  this 
fact,  and  that  the  acknowle(%cd  nghts  of  old  age  are  conformable  to  the  above 
preposition,  the  legal  presidEentship  in  a  delibmtive  assembly  devolving  upon 
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the  most  ancient  of  its  members.    This  is  trae,  and  we  must  confess  that  here 
common  sense  has  triumphed  over  the  theories  of  sages  and  philosophers. 

Bat  who  will  say  that  this  victory  over  materialism  is  to  be  a  permanent  one, 
should  its  votaries  unite  en  masse,  and  resolve  to  be  consequent  in  the  enun- 
ciation of  their  doctrines  F  Hence  it  should  be  the  object  of  leg;al  medicine  to 
frame  and  elevate  into  a  natural  prerogative  that  which  exists  m  rcsslit^r ;  lest 
the  dispens^ions  of  the  law  should  ever  range  themselves  side  by  side  with  tb/o 
philosophy  of  the  18th  century. 

Let  us,  then,  suppose  that  a  popular  belief  continues  tacitly  to  oppose  the 
exertions  of  a  sophistical  science,  and  that  the  public  feel  persuaded  that  all 
things  being  equal,  those  intellects  which  have  had  the  longest  period  of  time 
for  the  exercise  of  their  mental  perceptions,  deserve  a  preference  in  the  oonaideia- 
tion  of  matters  requiring  mature  deliberation.  Is  this  a  reason  for  leaving  nn* 
solved  the  real  motive  of  such  conduct  ?  No !  It  is  of  the  utmost  importanoe  to 
reduce  it  to  the  standard  of  a  mathematical  formula,  in  order  that  sectanans 
may  not  deceive  themselves  with  the  notion,  that  so  prudent  a  custom  is,  after 
all,  merely  an  old  prejudice,  opposed  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  progress. 

But,  in  addition  to  legal  meaicine,  there  exists  a  moral  medicine,  or  code  of 
medical  ethics.  We  possess  an  inward  tribunal,  the  distributive  justice  of 
which  requires  as  mucn  assistance  from  the  science  of  m^cine,  as  does  that  of 
our  external  tribunals.  And  a  strict  examination  of  our  principle  of  intelligenoe 
is  far  more  competent  than  public  laws  or  public  opmion  to  grant  or  deny 
certain  dispensations.  Whatever  legal  exemptions  may  be  claim^  in  favour  A 
age  and  infirmities,  a  conscientious  individual,  when  he  feels  that  his  intel^ 
lectual  powers  may  escape  the  influence  of  vears  and  of  decay,  will  probe  his 
own  mind  in  order  to  appreciate  truly  both  nis  duties  and  the  powers  he  still 
possesses  for  their  performance.  In  this  way  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  we  are 
now  considering  contributes  to  render  us  not  only  iireproachable,  but  at  the 
same  time  exempt  from  all  remorse. 

The  treatises  of  Cicero,  St.  Evremont,  and  Meister,  are  indeed  a  means  of 
consolation,  adapted  for  those  who  are  advanced  in  years,  but  thev  are  at  the 
same  time  Uttie  short  of  manuals  for  the  voluptuary,  in  which  endeavours  are 
made  to  attract  his  attention  towards  some  pleasant  notions,  offered  as  oom^ 
pensation  for  the  losses  he  may  have  experienced.  And  I  fear  that  such  epicu- 
rean morality  can  only  tend  towards  the  false  idea,  that  age  constitutes  a  dis- 
pensation from  mental  exercise.  Sensuality  may,  in  this  way,  exaggerate  the 
rights  of  ace  at  the  expense  of  its  moral  ooligi^ons.  It  is  necessary,  there- 
fore, that  along  with  the  mitigations  required  by  the  increasing  debility  of  the 
vital  powers,  should  be  inscribed  rules  of  conscience,  deduced  from  the  anta^ 
nistic  and  progressive  career  of  the  intellectual  principle.  As  long  as  this  prin- 
ciple is  incapable  of  alleging  a  true  declension,  it  must  not  be  permitted  to 
quit  its  post. 

Man,  in  Ids  civil  capacity,  is  a  citizen  of  two  republics,  of  which  the  one  is 
material — the  other  intellectual.  The  elder  no  longer  pertains  to  the  first  of 
these,  when  his  organic  principle  refuses  to  perform  its  former  wonted  ser- 
vices as  in  days  past ;  he  becomes  nought  but  a  parasite,  and  may  reasonably 
dread  the  fate  ot  the  drones  when  the  hive  of  bees  no  longer  rec^uires  their 
presence.  In  the  intellectual  republic,  however,  he  still  preserves  his  rank  and 
rights,  and  may,  if  he  choose,  do  so  up  the  latest  term  of  his  existence.  The 
truth  of  the  insenescence  of  the  intellectual  principle  becomes  thus  an  appeal, 
not  only  to  his  self-esteem,  but  likewise  to  that  innate  sense  of  duty  wnioh 
regulates  an  honest  man,  and  whispers  in  his  ear,  that  no  sentiment  capable  of 
proving  useful  to  humanity  at  large,  deserves  to  be  buried  in  the  tomb. 

2nd.  Analysis  of  the  Human  JDynamism. — The  insenescence  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  intelligence  once  established,  we  may  proceed  to  utilise  it  in  an  exami- 
nation of  the  nature  of  this  principle,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  vital  force 
in  man.     You  are  aware  tha^  tma  latter  power  acta,  presides,  and  suffers^ 
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unconscious  of  itself;  while  the  very  reverse  is  the  case  with  the  principle  of 
intelligence.  It  is  sJready  a  difficult  matter  to  consider,  as  of  an  identical 
nature,  two  powers — the  one  of  wliich  is  endowed  with  a  consciousness^  of 
which  the  other  is  devoid.  But  if,  in  addition,  the  latter  is  without  exemp- 
tion, prone  to  decay,  while  the  former  continues  its  onward  progression  for 
an  indefinite  period,  and  enjoys  a  real  insenescence,  shall  we,  I  repeat,  then 
say  that  these  two  great  principles  are  alike  ?  .  .  .  .  What  becomes  of  the 
prmciples  of  metaphysics,  or  of  the  rudiments  of  philosophy,  if  phenomena 
so  different,  so  distinct,  allowed  of  our  seeking  their  respective  origin  in  a 
single  hidden  cause. 

The  history  of  man,  then,  is  derived  from  a  science  itself  of  duplicate  essence; 
the  one  division  being  of  a  physical  nature,  namely,  anatomy ;  the  other  of  a 
metaphysical  nature,  again  subdivided  into — first,  psychology;  and  secondly, 
human  biology.  These  three  very  distinct  sections  of  physiology  are  all  of 
equal  importance,  and  alike  deserving  of  conscientious  careful  investigation. 

3rd.  The  Human  Synthesis, — Tnose  who  are  convinced  of  the  difference 
which  really  exists  between  the  primary  causes  from  whence  all  anthro- 
pologic phenomena  are  derived,  will  allow,  that  since  man  is  composed  of  three 
elementary  principles,  none  of  which  con  be  considered  as  proceeding  from  the 
other,  but  are  united  in  one  system  by  virtue  of  a  superior  agency  •  •  •  • 
we  should  carefully  inquire  mto  the  laws  which  regulate  this  association. 
These  laws,  not  to  be  compared,  indeed,  with  those  of  nature  in  general,  are 
the  subject  of  a  special  department  in  human  physiology.  They  can  only  be 
known  and  reduced  to  anything  like  precision,  by  acquiring  exact  notions 
respecting  the  anatomy,  psychology,  and  biology  of  man,  and  consequently^ 
after  havuig  accurately  distinguished  the  two  elements  of  the  human  dynamism. 
The  code  of  this  association  is  what  we  denominate,  anthropopoeia ;  a  science 
essentially  medical,  intimately  connected  with  moral  principles,  and  having  no 
equivalent  in  comparative  physiology. 

A  distinct  appreciation  of  the  three  elements  just  mentioned,  is  by  no  means, 
however,  the  sole  condition  indispensable  to  a  formal  establishment  of  the 
laws  which  regulate  their  co-ordination ;  it  is,  in  addition,  necessary  that  we 
should  be  agreed  upon  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  philosophy,  upon  its 
axioms,  and  upon  the  technicalities  which  express  them.  For  such  a  mutual 
understanding,  it  is  necessaay  to  appreciate  tne  legitimate  signification  of  the 
word  ontology.  Now  it  was  no  more  lawful  for  Brouissais  to  consider  ontology 
(another  term  for  general  metaphysics)  as  the  poetic  creation  of  an  imaginary 
entity,  than  it  was  for  Prado  to  take  the  words  metaphor  and  metonymy  for 
terms  in  chemistry.  Moreover,  we  must  become  familiarized  with  the  rules  of 
the  "  Novum  Organum,"  which  is  but  the  manual  of  the  art  of  philosophizing  in 
the  interpretation  of  nature.  Experimental  causes  are  not  to  be  regarded  in 
the  light  of  hypotheses,  inasmuch  as  the  use  of  these  abstract  expressions  has 
had  for  its  object  the  exclusion  of  all  concrete  supposition.  In  distinguishing 
natural  causes,  it  is  of  consequence  to  bear  in  mmd  the  two  heads  to  which 
they  may  be  referred,  the  physical  and  the  metaphysical.  Lastly,  in  a  specific 
determination  of  experimental  causes,  the  reasoning  should  be  as  impartial  as 
should  be  the  heart  m  the  verdict  of  a  jury. 

Without  a  due  observance  of  these  precepts,  I  see  no  possibility  of  arriving 
at  an  exact  analysis  of  man ;  and  without  such  an  analysis,  how  can  we  hope 
to  arrive  at  any  rational  mental  synthesis.  Hence  it  is  that  anthropopccism  is 
not  even  dreamt  of  in  those  schools  of  physiology  where  the  Hippocratio 
analysis  is  ignored  and  repulsed.  Cabanis,  who  woulcf  appear  to  have  attempted 
it,  failed  to  achieve  the  desired  end.  Among  many  requisite  conditions  in 
which  he  was  wanting,  we  may  particularly  remark  the  one  I  have  just 
mentioned.  Blinded  by  the  spirit  of  materialism,  he  never  possessed  that  inde- 
pendence of  reasoning  so  necessary  in  applying  the  method  of  Bacon  to  the 
discrimination  of  experimental  causes.   The  title  of  his  work,  "  Du  BApport  du 
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Physique  ct  du  Moral,"  is  in  itself  a  physiological  solecism,  since  the  moral 
bears  no  relation  to  the  physical,  properly  speaking,  but  only  to  the  vital,  which 
alone  influences  the  latter.  Neither  Bichat  nor  Broussais  have  been  more 
attentive  in  their  analysis  than  Cabanis.  The  science  of  medicine  truly  re- 
quires some  other  synthesis,  under  penalty  of  losing  all  philosophic  bond  of 
union. 

4th.  Parallel  of  the  Human  Dynamism  with  that  of  Animals. — I  have 
already,  on  another  occasion,  instituted  certain  comparisons,  the  result  of  which 
has  served  to  prove  that  the  two  dynamisms  were  not  of  an  identical  nature. 
If  then  the  insenescence  of  the  principle  of  intelligence  be  incontestable,  you 
must  no  longer  expect  to  see  any  greater  resemblance  oetween  man  and  the  brute. 

If  the  brute  be  not  endowea  with  a  principle  capable  of  resisting  the  decay 
of  its  vit^  force,  I  have  a  right  to  suppose  that  its  dynamism  is  not  the  same 
as  that  of  man ;  either  it  is  simple  in  composition,  or  it  is  a  combination  of  two 
elements,  and  if  so,  that  which  would  be  equivalent  to  our  principle  of  intelli- 
gence must  be  essentially  different.  Already  do  we  perceive  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  delicate  susceptibility  of  the  human  brain,  of  which  trifling  lesions 
are  sufficient  to  threaten  existence,  ....  and  the  tolerance  of  this  orfi;an  in 
many  animals ;  a  tolerance,  indeed,  which  allows  it  to  be  mutilated,  ana  even 
partially  destroyed,  without  much  alteration  of  function :  equally  evident  be- 
comes the  contrast  which  exists  between  so  many  animals  which  from  their 
birth  are  enabled  to  supplv  their  own  wants  without  instruction,  and  man, 
who  cannot  live  after  birth  but  by  the  assistance  of  his  fellow-creatures,  or  by  the 
aid  of  a  lengthened  apprenticeship.  Such  contrasts,  I  repeat,  must  have  often 
struck  unprejudiced  mmds,  as  showing  that  the  experimentalists  were  comparing 
things  which  did  not  admit  of  comparison,  and  that  the  cerebral  physiology  oi 
animals  could  have  but  little  in  common  with  that  of  man.  But  the  insenes- 
cence of  the  intellectual  principle  in  the  latter,  as  opposed  to  the  senescence  of 
the  vital  principle,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  complete  degradation  of 
the  entire  animsQ,  should  suffice,  I  think,  to  open  all  eyes,  and  to  convince 
physicians  that  an  amalgamation  of  human  and  animal  physiology  is,  after  all, 
a  bastard  production,  oiwhich  no  application  can  be  made,  whether  in  medicine 
psychology,  or  ethics. 

5  th.  Application  of  certain  vivisections  undertaken  with  a  view  of  deter' 
mining  the  functions  of  the  Brain, — One  of  the  most  serious  results  attendiiijg 
the  establishment  of  the  insenescence  of  the  principle  of  intelliffcnce  is,  that  it 
destroys  the  value  of  those  experiments  which  have  been  made  on  the  brain 
and  nerves  of  living  animals,  with  the  view  of  solving  the  theory  of  the  intel- 
lectusd  faculties  in  man.  I  feel  satisfied  that  the  anticipation  of  such  a  result 
may  prove  the  most  active  cause  of  opposition  to  my  doctrines.  What  becomes 
of  so  many  vivisections,  so  ingeniously  imagined,  so  carefully  and  laboriously 
executed  ?  And  yet,  what  reliance  can  I  pkce  upon  phenomena  observed  in 
beings  so  different  from  myself  ?  You  see  that,  to  apply  the  results  of  vivisec- 
tion to  the  elucidation  of  human  physiology,  it  becomes  necessary  to  prove 
that  animals  possess  a  principle  of  intelligence  analogous  to  our  own— -a 
principle  of  intelligence  that  can  resist  the  influence  of  years,  and  remain 
vigorous  and  unscathed  while  the  body  withers  and  the  vital  powers  are  becom- 
ing extinct.  You  must  prove  to  me  that  in  animals  there  exists  some  intellec- 
tual compensation  as  a  set-off  to  the  destroying  influence  of  age  lyon  their 
bodies;  and  unless  you  can  do  that,  I  must  continue  to  deny  the  identity  of 
their  nature  and  mine. 

Now,  in  spite  of  the  difference  which  really  does  exist,  we  are  perpetually 
told,  that  these  vivisections  are  of  the  greatest  use  in  the  advancement  of 
medical  science. 

I  have,  on  another  occasion,  entered  my  protest  against  that  doctrine  which 
admits  of  a  compromise  between  the  science  of  man  and  comparative  physiology. 
I  have  long  since  been  scandalized  at  perceiving  that  tne  designation  and 
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privileges  of  the  human  being  had  become  the  common  property  ol  oertam 
species,  whose  only  claim  to  such  consisted  in  their  possessmg,  along  with  hiai, 
Tertebrse,  or  some  other  anatomical  peculiarity.  .  .  .  And  this  sentiment  would 
indeed  be  heightened,  if  I  found  that  our  brethren  allowed  the  laws  of  human 
psychology  to  be  framed  upon  the  result  of  experiments  made  upon  the  lobea^ 
corpora  striata,  or  tubercula  quadragemina  of  rabbits,  turkeys,  fowLs,  &c. 
Beheve  me,  the  hierarchy  of  science  is  neyer  overthrown  or  deranged  with 
impunity.  It  has  been  determined  beforehand  by  the  dictates  of  comnMrn 
sense,  and  any  infractions  of  its  laws  are  sooner  or  later  avenged. 

6th.  Rational  Psychology, — Physiology,  medically  speaking,  comprehends  only 
that  division  of  psychology  denominated  empiric  psychology,  or  in  other  words,  the 
science  of  the  functions  of  the  intellectual  principle,  without  regard  to  the  natore 
of  such  principle.  But  an  inquiry,  having  for  its  object  the  solution  of  this 
problem,  which  is  of  little  interest  as  regards  our  own  peculiar  department  of 
science,  becomes  nevertheless  of  great  importance  in  a  moral  as  well  as  in  a 
political  and  philosophical  point  ofview. 

The  editors  of  the  Encyclopedie  des  Sciences  Philosophiques,  professing  to 
establish  truths  by  the  unaided  powers  of  reason,  without  the  intervention  of 
faith;  teach  without  reserve,  that  "the  mind  is  a  free  and  responsible  agen^ 
an  existence  entirely  distinct  from  any  other ;  self-containing,  self-prodadn^ 
self-governing,  and  bearing  along  with  the  stamp  of  its  oym  origin  the  wanaafc 
of  its  own  immortality." 

I  cannot  imagine  that  these  judges  should  have  pronounced  such  a  verdiGt 
without  consulting  us,  who,  as  physicians,  form  a  sort  of  public  tribunal  in 
relation  to  the  science  of  man.  Thev  would  rather  wish  to  Imow  our  opinion 
of  this  matter  in  an  experimental  light.  Now,  is  it  not  evident  how  the 
insenescence  of  the  human  intellectual  principle  comes  to  the  assistance  of 
their  proposition  P  This  insenescence,  is  it  not  a  presage  of  insenescibility,  and 
is  not  insenescibility  a  step  on  the  road  to  indefectibility,  and,  as  a  consequence^ 
to  immortality  ? 

The  sect  of  the  Or^aniciens,  representing  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  addresses  itseU  to  us  in  the  same  terms  as  did  Augustus  (after  the 
taking  of  a  city)  to  the  inhabitants  who  craved  his  clemency — "  Moriendnm 
est,"  (^dcath  is  inevitable.)  But  does  nature,  or  to  speak  more  definitely,  the 
analysis  of  facts,  speak  as  pitilessly  as  these  philosophers?  Is  the  litcaral 
interpretation  of  the  sentence  susceptible  of  no  momfication  ?  Maj  I  not 
expect  some  slight  commutation?  l^ortified  by  a  conviction  of  the  existing 
distinction  between  the  two  principles  of  my  own  dynamism,  may  I  not  console 
myself  with  the  reflection  that  all  is  not  lost,  and  that  it  is  not  unwarrantaUe 
to  exclaim  in  a  literal  and  experimental  sense,  as  did  the  poet  in  a  metaphysical 
one — "Non  omnis  moriar"? 

From  what  I  have  said,  gentlemen,  yon  must,  I  think,  feel  persuaded  that 
my  proposition  relative  to  the  insenescence  of  the  human  prmciple  of  intdi- 
ligence  is  not  a  frivolous  paradox,  incapable  of  application.  Whatever  contrary 
opinions  you  may  happen  to  hear  upon  the  suoject,  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
merely  a  phantom  of  the  imagination,  or  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  but  an 
apology  on  my  part,  for  an  order  of  which  I  have  long  been  a  professed  member, 
and  which  I  now  seek,  from  selfish  motives,  to  elevate  in  public  estimation. 

Believe  me,  I  am  actuated  bv  far  higher  motives.  Once  for  all,  be  persuaded 
that  it  is  my  wish  to  teach  nothing  but  fundamental  truths.  I  am  as  economical 
of  vour  time  as  I  am  of  my  own,  and  I  fear  not  to  remind  you  of  the  declaration 
of  bossuet,  in  which  I  see  the  expression  of  my  own  duty — ^thc  approval  of  my 
own  sentiments.  Though  my  body  be  feeble,  the  intellects  of  those  around  me 
still  require  direction.  The  good  they  may  anticipate  is  indeed  imworthy  to  be 
compared  with  that  which  the  illustrious  prelate  was  enabled  to  dispense.  But 
though  temporal  and  of  an  inferior  order,  it  possesses  a  certain  dignity,  since  it 
interests  humanity  at  large.    The  sublimity  of  the  one  is  no  reason  for  depare- 
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elating  the  valae  of  the  other.  If  the  former  has  been,  metaphorically  speaking, 
denominated  the  word  of  life,  we  cannot  be  reproached  with  applying  a  similar 
term  to  the  latter,  in  an  acceptation  approximating  more  to  its  true  and  literal 
meaning. 

It  is,  then,  in  the  hope  of  disseminating  these  (I  tmst)  ben^oent  doctrines^ 
that  each  succeeding  year  finds  me  increasmgly  animated,  in  proportion  as  the 
chilling  influence  of  age  deadens  my  corporeal  perceptions.  Each  day  do  I 
desire,  more  and  more,  to  protect  you  from  the  i^oraace  and  errors  vrhkk 
threaten  you,  without  considering  tliat  present  and  mture  inspectors,  more  able 
than  I,  inll  doubtless  preserve  you  from  them.  You  may  carry  home  my  words 
to  your  fathers,  who  have  been  heretofore  my  friends  and  auditors.  I  feel 
myself  in  the  condition  of  one  who,  at  the  close  of  his  earthly  career,  sees  his 
rapidly  approaching  departure,  and  exaggerates  the  approaching  misfortune  of 
his  young  children.  His  grief  arises  not  from  a  presumptuous  estimation  of 
his  own  edacity,  as  compared  with  that  of  those  who  may  be  their  future 
guardians;  out  from  an  all-powerful  conviction,  that  to  none  but  himself  can  the 
happiness  of  his  little  ones  ever  be  so  dear. 

Seek  not,  therefore,  my  beloved  children  and  pupils,  to  destroy  or  diss^iato 
an  illusion  which  is,  indeed,  little  short  of  providential ;  inasmuch  as  I  owe  to 
it  a  courage  truly  paternal,  and  expect  on  your  parts  a  sentiment  of  gratitude 
fusoeptible  even  of  imitating  filial  love.* 


DESCRIPTION  OF  A  NEW  BED  AND  BEDSTEAD  FOR  THE 
USE  OF  INSANE  AND  OTHER  PATIENTS. 

BY  WM.  WOOD,  M.D.,  LICENTIATE  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OP  PHYSICIANS, 
AND  MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF  BETHLEH  HOSPITAL. 

In  the  treatment  of  insanity,  as,  indeed,  in  the  preservation  of  health  under 
any  circumstances,  the  importance  of  sufficient  sleep  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated. It  is  not  less  essential  than  food,  and  is  frequently  more  difficult  of 
attainment  than  the  ensuring  of  a  proper  supply  of  nourishment.  To  woo 
"nature's  soft  nurse"  successfullv,  we  must  be  careful  to  provide  a  suitable 
resting-place  for  the  bodv  a^tatea  by  the  fearful  forebodings  and  wild  imagina- 
tions of  a  troubled  mina.  Nothing  is  so  well  calculated  *'  to  steep  the  senses 
in  forgetfulness"  as  ensuring  the  comfort  and  rest  of  the  worn  frame ;  and  we 
all  know  how  great  the  prospect  of  obtaining  sleep  is  diminished  by  an  uncom* 
fortable  bed.  For  the  ordinary  class  of  patients  the  usual  bedd^g  is  all  that 
is  required;  but  those  who,  from  some  particuhir  propensity,  inability,  or 
infirmity,  increase  their  personal  discomfort  by  ceasing  to  pay  any  regard  to 
cleanliness,  and  so  accjuire  habits  which  are  prejudicial  to  their  general  health, 
some  other  provision  is  necessary.  I  know  it  is  said  that  there  need  not  be 
any  dirty  patients,  and  that  proper  mana^ment  and  attention  will  ensure  the 
cleanliness  of  all ;  but  as  ftu*  as  my  expenenoe  goes,  this,  like  every  other  ixile^ 
is  liable  to  exceptions.  For  instance,  taking  the  male  side  of  this  hospital, 
there  are  at  this  moment  four  patients  who  are  entirely  regardless  of  personal 
cleanliness,  consequently  are  frequently  dirtv,  particularly  &  night;  ana  this  is 
about  the  usual  average.  There  are  ^nerally  about  three  more  who  are  very 
firequentlv  wet.  These  cases  almost  mvariabljr  occur  among  the  curable  class 
of  patients,  or  peiiiaps,  more  strictly  speaking,  in  those  whose  maladv  is  recent ; 
for  of  these  seven  but  one  belongs  to  the  incuraUe  class,  and  six  to  the  curable. 
Although  a  certain  proportion  of  the  wet  and  dirty  patients  are  those  whose 
minds  arc  too  much  disturbed  to  guide  their  actions  and  control  their  conduct^ 
there  are  others  who  are  actively  and  determinedly  mischievous,  but  have  yet 
sufficient  intelligence  to  derive  positive  pleasure  from  the  trouble  they  give^ 

*  Lecture  II.  will  appear  in  our  next  number. 
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sometimes  absolutely  rejoicing  in  it,  and  taunting  their  attendants  with  the 
disgusting  duty  they  have  imposed  upon  them.  Others,  a^ain,  too  much  ab- 
sorued  in  their  insane  thoughts  to  heed  the  consequences  oT  filthy  habits,  but 
appearing  to  derive  a  kind  of  pleasure  from  indul^ng  in  them — ^these  cannot 
be  reasoned  with,  for  any  impression  that  is  made  upon  them  is  most  evanescent^ 
and  ceases  almost  on  the  instant  to  exercise  the  smallest  influence  over  them. 
Such  cases  must  always  occur,  and  while  they  exist  in  an  acute  form  their  ever- 
varyiug  menttd  condition  renders  utterly  abortive  the  attempt  to  establish  the 
habit  of  cleanliness ;  when,  however,  the  acute  stage  of  the  malady  is  past, 
patients  become  more  the  creatures  of  habit ;  for  this  reason,  among  others,  that 
their  mental  condition  is  more  permanently  settled  and  less  varying.  For 
dirty  patients,  then,  the  beds  most  commonly  in  use  are  either  of  straw  or 
stretcncrs — that  is,  strong  canvas  or  sacking  stretched  tightly  over  a  wooden 
frame.  As  regards  the  comparative  comfort  and  healthiness  of  these  two,  my 
opinion  is  deciaedly  in  favour  of  ihe  straw  bed ;  for  indej)endently  of  the  whole- 
some aroma  from  clean  straw,  wliich  I  believe  has  a  positively  beneficial  effect^ 
any  moisture  runs  away  more  readily  than  it  can  from  the  stretcher,  into  which 
in  fact,  it  soaks  until  by  capillary  attraction  a  large  surface  of  it  is  saturated. 
Then  a  straw  bed,  though  far  from  soft,  is  softer  than  a  tightly-stretched  sack- 
ing, on  which  no  bed  of  any  kind  is  placed  when  used  for  wet  and  dirty  patients. 
The  straw  bed,  then,  being  softer,  is  more  comfortable,  and  it  is  also  wanner, 
inasmuch  as  the  patient's  body  sinks  more  into  it  than  it  can  when  placed  on 
the  tense  and  therefore  hard  surface  of  a  stretcher.  For  these  reasons  my  im- 
pression is,  that  the  straw  bed  is  the  better  of  the  two ;  but  to  it  there  are 
serious  objections,  independently  of  the  ideas  with  which  such  bedding  is 
associated.  Whatever  may  be  the  means  adopted  for  enclosing  the  straw, 
mischievous  patients  will  always  destroy  the  covering,  and  thus  a  quantitr  of 
loose  straw  affords  them  the  means  of  occupation,  and  such  diversion  of  tlieir 
thoughts  as  divests  them  of  any  idea  of  attempting  to  procure  sleep,  besides 
enabling  them  to  scatter  the  whole  contents  of  their  bedoing,  rendered  impure 
and  offensive,  all  over  the  room. 

To  obviate  these  objections,  I  considered  how  a  bed  might  be  constructed 
which  should  be  soft  and  yielding,  but  at  the  same  time  of  sufficient  strength  to 
resist  the  attempts  of  the  mischievous  to  destroy  it,  while  it  allowea  any 
moisture  to  escape  at  once,  without  leaving  a  wet  and  offensive  surface  about 
the  person  of  the  patient.  This  object  was  effected  by  making  an  oak  frame^ 
about  6  feet  3  incucs  long  by  3  feet  wide ;  over  this  was  stretched  webbing 
and  canvass  to  support  a  stuMng  of  horsehair,  as  in  the  ordinary  seat  of  a  chair 
or  sofa.  The  stumu^,  however,  was  so  arranged  as  for  the  surface  to  present 
a  gradual  fall  towar£  the  centre,  which  was  pierced  by  a  small  hole  extendiii||g^ 
through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bed  thus  constructed;  and  through  this 
hole  a  brass  tube,  with  an  extended  and  flattened  edge,  somewhat  resembling 
the  neck  and  round  flattened  lip  of  a  decanter,  was  passed,  a  screw  being  cm 
on  the  outside  of  the  lower  part  of  the  tube,  which  projected  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  bed,  and  was  secured  in  its  place  by  a  nut,  which  so  assisted  in 
making  the  depression  in  the  centre  by  approximating,  in  proportion  to  the 
tightness  with  which  it  was  screwed  up,  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  of  the 
bed,  at  the  same  time  that  it  brought  the  under  surface  of  the  extended  lip  of  the 
tube  in  close  contact  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  bed  immediately  surround* 
ing  the  hole,  so  as  to  prevent  any  moisture  getting  down  by  the  side  of  the 
tube  into  the  inside  or  stuffing  of  the  bed.  !&fore,  however,  fixing  this  tube, 
the  whole  of  this  bed  was  covered  with  a  sort  of  sailcloth,  made  expressly  by 
Messrs.  Edgington,  strong  and  perfectly  waterproof,  the  edge,  of  course,  being 
pierced  for  the  tube  already  described,  and  the  outside  edges  secured  by  being 
Drought  over  the  frame  ana  nailed  to  its  under  surface,  so  that  no  point  nrc- 
sented  which  could  be  taken  hold  of  by  a  mischievous  patient.  A  frame  tnus 
stuffed  is  easily  held  in  its  place  in  a  box  bedstead  by  a  very  simple  fastemng^ 
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consisting  of  a  screw  worked  by  a  small  key,  as  shown  in  the  new  bedstead 
which  I  have  since  had  made,  and  which  I  shall  describe  presently.  It  will 
be  understood,  then,  that  the  bed  just  described  consists  of  a  sort  of  frame 
mattress,  made  so  as  to  present  a  gradual  fall  from  both  ends  and  sides  towards 
the  centre,  so  that  any  wet  would  naturally  fall  to  this  spot,  and  escape  through 
the  tube,  the  whole  upper  surface  of  tne  bed  being  covered  with  a  strong 
waterproof  material.  A  oed  of  this  description  has  now  been  in  use  in  this 
hospital  for  about  twelve  months,  during  which  time  it  has  been  severely  teste(L 
but  has  perfectly  answered  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  made.  It  is  essentia 
to  the  successful  employment  of  this  bed  that  the  top  surface  should  be  per- 
fectly waterproof  and  strong ;  and  when  these  conditions  are  fuliilled,  I  believe 
it  wul  be  found  that  this  bed  will  be  a  very  great  comfort  in  the  cases  of 
patients,  whether  insane  or  not,  whose  infirmities  or  more  active  disease  make 
it  extremely  difficult  to  keep  them  clean.  A  bed  on  this  principle,  however 
offensive  it  may  be  made  by  the  matters  discharged  upon  it,  may  in  a  few 
moments  be  rendered  perfectly  sweet,  and  again  fit  for  immediate  use.  When 
the  patient  is  not  miscnievously  disposed,  oi  course  no  fastening  is  necessary, 
and  the  bed  may  be  simply  laid  on  an  ordinary  bedstead,  the  only  thing 
required  being  a  provision  for  the  escape  of  any  fluid  passing  through  the 
central  tube.  Another  important  consideration  is,  that  this  bed  may  be  made 
for  a  very  few  shillings  more  than  an  ordinary  horse-hair  mattress. 

A  sketch  of  it  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  drawing : — Fig.  1. 

The  circumstances  which  led  me  to  contrive  what  I  have  called  the  "  Enclosed 
Bed,"  will  be  best  explained  by  a  brief  sketch  of  the  case  for  which  it  was 
made. 

A  patient  was  admitted  towards  the  latter  end  of  last  year  in  a  condition 
approaching  dementia,  wliich  appeared  to  have  been  brought  on  by  great  mental 
anxiety;  he  was  generally  quiet  and  silent  during  the. day,  and  almost  helpless, 
being  so  much  confused  m  all  his  acts  as  not  to  know  the  different  articles  of 
dress  from  one  another,  and  would  try  to  put  on  his  coat  as  trousers,  and  the 
like ;  his  memory  was  entirely  gone,  and  he  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  the  lapse 
of  time.  He  was  very  dirty  in  his  habits  and  constantly  noisy  at  night,  it  being 
his  uniform  practice  to  get  out  of  bed,  and  stand  and  shout,  with  a  power,  of 
which,  from  his  appearance,  nobody  would  have  supjjosed  him  capable. 
This  went  on  for  several  weeks,  and  so  far  from  any  impression  being  made  upon 
him,  be  seemed  to  get,  if  possible,  worse  and  more  noisy,  so  that  the  patients 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  building  were  roused  from  sleep  by  him,  to  say  nothing 
of  his  immeoiate  neighbours,  who  were  seriously  disturbed,  while  he  himseB 
suffered  from  the  want  of  rest  and  sleep.  It  occurred  to  me  that  some  means 
might  be  adopted,  without  resorting  to  any  of  the  usual  expedients  for  fasten- 
ing him  bodihr  to  the  bed,  to  prevent  his  getting  out  of  bed ;  and  as  the  patient 
happened  to  have  a  relation  also  a  patient  in  the  hospital  at  the  same  time, 
who  was  a  cabinet-maker,  I  set  him  to  work  to  carry  out  my  idea,  which,  in  fact, 
consisted  of  attaching  to  a  sort  of  crib  bedstead  a  kind  of  lid,  formed  of  net- 
work of  webbing,  stretched  on  a  frame.  This  was  at  once  commenced,  and 
made  entirely  by  the  relative  of  the  patient,  who  took  a  very  great  interest  in 
the  experiment,  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  succeed  perfectly,  and  soon 
after  left  the  hospital  well.  In  my  notes  of  the  case  the  following  memorandum 
occurs:^ 

January  22nd, — "  Slept  for  the  first  time  last  night  in  the  enclosed  bed,  and 
passed  a  very  tranquil  night ;  indeed,  from  the  appearance  of  the  bed  this 
morning,  he  seems  scarcely  to  have  moved  during  the  night.  Wth  one  excep- 
tion, he  has  been  reported  every  night  in  the  watchman's  book  since  13th  Dec, 
for  being  out  of  bca  and  noisy,  and  his  noise  has  been  such  as  to  wake  patients 
in  the  criminal  wing,  which  is  a  perfectly  distinct  and  separate  building,  some 
distance  off." 

He  continued  to  sleep  in  this  enclosed  bed  without  ever  making  any  noise, 
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from  the  night  he  was  first  put  into  it  until  April  11th,  when,  believing  that 
the  habit  of  sleeping  quietly  had  become  sufficiently  established,  I  directed  him 
to  be  put  in  an  ordinary  bed,  and  found  that  he  now  slept  as  well  there  as  he 
bad  done  in  the  enclosed  bed,  and  from  that  time  forward  continued  to  do  so 
without  ever  again  making  any  noise. 

Besides  such  cases  as  that  which  I  have  thus  briefly  sketched,  there  are 
many  others,  including  some  epileptics,  in  which  such  a  bed  would  be  most 
Tuseful  and  convenient  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  safe,  and  does  not  at  all  in- 
terfere with  the  ordinary  movements  of  a  person  in  bed,  although  it  effectuaUj 
prevents  his  getting  out,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  drawing.     This 
contrivance  consists  of  a  sort  of  crib  bedstead,  the  inside  ojt  which  ill  ronnd 
should  be  padded  and  covered  with  the  same  waterproof  covering  as  the  bed 
already  described ;  this  would,  in  the  case,  for  instance,  of  an  epileptic  patient 
prevent  his  doing  himself  injury  by  his  own  violence ;  and  besioes,  it  can  be  so 
easily  cleaned ;  then  the  thickness  of  the  frame,  which  serves  the  purpose  of  a 
Hd,  must  correspond  exactly  to  the  thickness  of  the  sides  of  the  crib  as  seen  at 
5.    5.    5.,   so  that  no  wood-work  projects  over  the  patient,  and,  indeed, 
nothing  but  the  net-work  of  webbing,  which  must  be  of  the  strongest  kind,  two 
thicknesses  of  it  being  firmly  stitched  together,  particularly  at  every  crossing. 
This  lid  is  secured  behind  by  three  strong  hinges,  one  limb  of  each  extending 
down  the  side,  or  rather  the  back  of  the  crib,  on  the  outside,  and  the  other 
turning  over  the  top  edge  of  the  frame,  so  as  to  hold  it  securely  in  front :  it  is 
secured  by  means  of  the  bar  or  flap,  which  is  attached  to  the  front  edge  of 
the  frame  oy  spring  hinges,  which  keep  it  at  right  angles  with  the  frame,  tmd^ 
when  shut  down,  parallel  with  the  front  side  of  the  crib.    The  object  of  the  spring 
hinges  is  to  keep  this  flap  pressed  against  the  front  side  of  the  crib,  when  shut  in 
8u£  a  manner  that  the  fixed  catches  or  bolts,  which  project  from  its  inner  surface^ 
may  be  drawn  into  and  retained  in  the  holes  of  the  plates,  2,  2,  2.    These 
plates,  by  being  turned  over  the  front  edge  of  the  crib,  answer  the  purpose  of 
striking  plates,  and,  as  the  lid  is  shut  down,  guide  the  projecting  bolts  of  the 
flap  into  the  openings  destined  to  receive  them,  the  spring  hinges  allowing  the 
flap  to  yield  sufRciently  for  these  bolts  to  slip  over  the  edges  of  the  plates,  and 
then  pulling  the  flap  inwards,  so  as  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  spring  lock, 
which,  when  applied  to  a  door,  is  locked  by  simply  pulling  the  door  to.     It  will 
be  obvious  then  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  open  the  lid,  when  thus  secured,  is 
to  draw  away  the  flap  from  the  front  of  the  crib,  and  in  doing  so  the  three  bolts 
are  drawn  out  of  the  openings  3.  3.  3.  in  the  plates  2.  2.  2.    A  patient 
might  do  this  himself  by  putting  his  hand  through  the  opening  of  the  webbing; 
and  pulling,  or  tilting  up  the  flap ;  to  prevent  this,  I  had  a  simple  fastening  at- 
tached, which  consists  of  a  screw  seen  at  1.  on  the  flap,  which  is  retained  in  its 
place  by  means  of  a  shoulder,  and  can  only  be  protruded  or  withdrawn  by 
means  of  a  key,  a  few  turns  of  which  would  screw  it  into  the  plate  4.  shown 
on  the  front  oi  the  crib  at  the  centre;  this  could  only  be  undone  by  a  few  tuina 
of  the  key  in  the  opposite  direction ;  the  part  of  the  screw  on  wnich  the  key 
fits  being  buried  in  the  tliickuess  of  the  flap,  and  therefore  out  of  the  readi  of . 
fingers,  and  only  got  at  by  a  key. 

y^lie  principle  of  this  bedstead,  then,  is  that  of  a  crib  with  a  lid  to  it,  the 
inside  being  padded;  the  bedding  being  either  the  new  bed  which  I  hare  de* 
scribed  above,  or  ordinary  mattresses,  tnc  lid  consisting  of  a  net-work  of  web- 
bing, without  any  woodwork  projecting  over  the  patient  as  he  lies  in  bed,  and 
being  at  a  sufficient  height  from  the  top  of  the  mattress  to  allow  of  free  move- 
ments by  turning  from  side  to  side,  without  touching  the  cross-webbing  of  the 
lid. 
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LUNATIC  ASYLUMS. 

AccusTOiOED  as  we  are  to  receiTe  with  habitual  respect  and  reverence  the 
opinions  enunciated  by  the  learned  judges  of  our  land  in  summing  up  evidence 
upon  an  infinite  variety  of  iudicial  points^  we  confess  it  gives  us  jmn  when- 
ever we  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  demur  against  their  authority  in  matters 
connected  with  this  department  of  our  profession.  Only  recently  the  dictum 
of  Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock,  in  the  celebrated  case  of  **  Nottidce  v.  Eipley,'* 
that  all  persons  apparently  ''harmlessly  insane/'  no  matter  unaer  what  dm- 
sions  they  might  labour,  were  improper  subjects  for  confinement  in  lunatic 
asylums,  and  ought  immediately  to  oe  discnarged,  called  forth  the  remon- 
strances of  the  commissioners  m  lunacy;  and  the  Utopian  doctrine  of  tho 
learned  judge  has,  we  believe,  fallen  to  the  ground.  Not  less  erroneous  is  an 
opinion  just  promulgated  from  the  bench  bv  Mr.  Baron  Alderson,  which 
cnallenges  the  most  peremptoiy  refatation.  On  the  16th  instant,  one  Heniy 
Baker  surrendered  at  the  Uentral  Criminal  Court,  to  take  his  trial  upon  a 
charge  of  misdemeanour,  for  having  kept  two  or  more  lunatic  persons  in  his 
house,  such  house  not  being  licensecl  according  to  the  act  of  parliament.  In 
consequence  of  information  received  by  the  commissioners  in  lunacy,  Mr.  Law, 
their  solicitor,  accompanied  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  and  other  gentlemen,  went 
to  the  house  of  the  defendant,  in  Doris  Street,  Lambeth,  and  they  found  him 
guilty  of  the  charge  preferred  against  him. 

There  was,  therefore,  no  alternative,  excepting  for  his  counsel,  Mr.  Ballan- 
tine,  to  admit  that  he  had  acted  illegally,  and  to  sue  for  mitigation  of  sen- 
tence. On  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  Mr.  Clarkson  stated  that  the  object 
of  the  commissioners  was  to  prevent  a  proceeding  which  was  undoubtedly 
illegal  and  improper.  This  was  the  fourth  case  of  the  same  kind  which  they 
had  felt  it  their  duty  to  bring  forward ;  and  all  they  required  in  this  case  was, 
that  the  offending  parties  should  enter  into  sureties  not  to  repeat  the  offence* 
There  cannot,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  explain,  be  the  least  doubt  of  Uie 
propriety  of  this  prosecution ;  and  the  spirit  of  forbearance  with  which  it  was 
conducted  is  manifest ;  when,  however,  the  defendant  had  pleaded  "  guilty,'* 
it  appears  to  us  that  all  that  remained  for  the  court  to  do  was  to  convict,  and 
fix  the  amount  of  recognizances  required.  But  Baron  Alderson  did  not  stop 
here;  he  travelled  out  of  his  judicial  capacity,  and  denounced  in  gener^ 
terms  the  existence  of  all  private  lunatic  asylums.  We  quote  verbatim  his 
observations,  as  reported  in  the  "Times"  of  June  17.  **  Mr.  Baron  Alderson 
said,  that  many  very  good  and  sensible  persons  had  entertained  the  opinion 
that  there  ought  to  he  no  private  lunatic  asylums — hut  that  they  should  all 
he  public.  He  must  confess  that  this  was  ms  own  opinion,  as  he  could  not 
help  thinking  that  it  was  a  very  dangerous  practice  to  allow  persons  to  have 
the  charge  of  lunatics  who  might  have  a  personal  interest  tn  keeping  them 
in  that  miserable  coTtdition.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  have  private  wards  in 
apttblic  asylum,  and  in  such  an  establishment  no  inducement  of  the  descrip* 
tion  he  haa  alluded  to  could  possibly  exist.  He  himself  should  certainty 
not  like  to  be  placed  in  one  of  these  private  establishments;  and,  ther^fbrCg 
he  felt  their  impropriety  for  the  reception  qf  others."  The  case  was  then 
disposed  of,  by  the  defendant  being  directed  to  enter  into  a  personal  reco^- 
sanoe  of  1000/.,  and  find  two  sureties  in  100/.  each,  to  appear  and  receive 
judgment,  should  he  be  called  upon  to  do  so. 

Now,  we  would  fain  ask  what  was  the  question  involved  in  this  trial  ?  As- 
suredly, not  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  private  lunatic  asvlums.  The 
very  prosecution  itself  was  founded  in  vindication  of  the  law  wnich  governs 
these  establishments.  Here  we  have  a  man  who  was  previously  one  of  the 
subordinate  officers  in  Bethlem  Hospital,  availing  himself,  probably,  of  the 
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knowledge  he  there  acquired  in  his  capacity  of  a  servant ;  he  then  leaves  that 
institution,  and  goes  and  opens  a  house  of  his  own;  in  the  phraseology  of 
the  vu^r,  "  sets  up  in  business  for  himself."    Accordingly  he  takes,  be  it  ob- 
served, a  smaU  house  in  an  obscure  suburb  of  the  town,  never  havinjB^  implied 
to  the  commissioners  for  a  licence,  and,  thus  evading  the  law,  he  carries  on  his 
trade  in  secret  safety ;  the  commissioners  having  no  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ence  of  such  a  place,  he  could  treat  his  patients  in  anv  way  he  pleased^ 
they  being  subjected  to  no   manner  of  surveillance.     Tnis  was,  therefore^ 
a  very  proper  case  for  indictment,  the  charge  being  materially  aggravated  by 
the  leLct  of  the  man  having  been  an  officer  in  Betlilem.    The  proprietors  A 
Private  Lunatic  Asylums  too  frequentlv  find  to  their  cost,  their  officers,  at- 
tendants, and  servants  attempting  to  play  these  pranks ;  and  when  they  are 
detected  and  convicted,  although  it  be  well  that  mercy  should  temper  justioe^ 
they  ought  not  to  escape  quite  so  lightly  as  did  this  Henry  Baker !    Bat  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  discover  what  feature  or  circumstances  of  the  case  could  snffgest; 
or  justify,  the  above  unprovoked  philippic  a^nst  Private  Lunatic  Asylums  f 
Assuredly,  the  learned  baron  confounded  i^icensed  with  licensed  houses ;  he 
had  in  his  mind's  eye  the  house  of  Henry  Baker,  not  asylums  legally  licensed 
and  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  commissioners.     "  Many  very  ^ood 
and  sensible  persons"  as  ne  calls  them,  may  entertain  very  erroneous  opinions 
on  many  subjects,  and  if  they  were  acquainted  with  the  practical  working  of 
Public  Lunatic  Asylums,  they  would  know  well  the  inexpecuency  of  wards  being 
established  in  such  establishments  for  the  reception  of  private  patients.     Many 
years  ago  Lord  Monteaglc,  in  his  evidence  before  the  House  of  Lords,  described 
the  many  inconveniences  and  evils  which  would  arise  from  private  pjatienta 
bein^  admitted  into  pauper  asylums ;  and  so  convinced  of  this  fact  are  the 
visitmg  justices,  who  Know  well  the  system  which  is  necessary  for  the  manage- 
ment of  county  asylums,  that  many  of  them,  particularly  in  the  North  of 
England,  have  come  to  the  resolution  not  to  grant  any  establishment  in  fhtore 
a  licence  for  the  two  classes.    They  know,  practically,  that  the  better  class  of 
persons  afflicted  with  insanity,  are  best  taken  care  of  in  private  asylums,  where 
the  various  domestic  appointments  and  arrangements  correspond  with  those  to 
which  they  have  been  accustomed ;  they  know,  also,  that  educated  persons  re- 
quire attention,  and  a  variety  of  comforts  in  accordance  with  their  previous 
habits,  which  pauper  patients  never  dreamt  of.     It  may  be  very  well  for  the 
learned  Baron  Alderson,  in  a  sound  and  vigorous  state  of  mind,  to  think  he 
would  prefer  for  himself  a  "private  ward  in  a  public  asylum," — ^wcre  he^ 
Heaven  forbid !  ever  to  be  so  afflicted.    But  we  can  tell  his  lordship  that  edu- 
cated patients,  those  who  have  moved  in  the  middle  as  well  as  in  the  upper 
classes  of  society,  when  they  become  mentally  afflicted,  evince  an  intense  dread 
of  being  domiciled,  notwithstanding  any  arrangements  that  may  be  devised  for 
their  complete  separation,  with  paupers.     To  a  refined  and  sensitive  mind  the 
very  idea  nas  a  most  depressing  mfluence.   They  do  not  meet  them,  it  is  true,  in 
the  wards  or  corridors ;  but  they  see  them  from  the  windows ;  they  meet  them, 
perhaps,  in  the  open  ground,  and  they  know  and  feel  they  are  breathing 
the  same  atmosphere.     The  public  generally, — the  relations  and  friends  of 
patients, — also  strongly  object  to  tiie  plan — a  fact  well  known  to  the  medical 
men  at  Manchester,  who  wish  to  support  Cheadle,  an  establishment  intended 
for  the  reception  of  private  as  well  as  pauper  lunatics.    Apart,  however,  from  all 
moral  considerations,  the  management  adopted  iu  public  and  in  private  asylums 
must  ever  be  essentially  different.  Han  well  Asylum  with  above  900;  Lancaster 
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To  conclude,  we  once  more  emphatically  repudiate  the  insinuation,  tliat 
persons  who  have  the  charge  of  lunatics,"  from  having  "  a  personal  interest 
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in  keeping  them,"  can  be  base  enough  to  prolong  their  "  miserable  condition." 
The  prosperity  of  an  asylum  depends  entirely  on  the  public  confidence  it 
enjoys;  and  the  interest  of  the  proprietor,  if  we  condescend  to  meet  the 
accusation  upon  the  most  selfish  ground,  is  obnously  to  prove  to  the  relatives 
or  friends  of  the  patient,  that  everything  possible  is  being  done  to  ameliorate 
his  or  her  condition,  and  accelerate  recovery.  Upon  no  other  principle  can 
we  understand  any  asylum  being  conducted.  The  self-same  charge,  may, 
however,  be  brought  against  the  managers  of  public  asylums ;  they  have  an 
exchequer  to  mamtain;  they  have  an  interest  in  keeping  up  the  full  com- 
plement of  patients  in  the  house;  they  must  keep  their  revenue  up  at  par ; 
and  to  satisfy  the  grumbling  rate-payers,  they  must  have  their  contracts  cut 
down  to  the  most  transparent  shaving ;  they  abo  must  exhibit  a  satisfactory 
amount  of  receipts  upon  their  balance-sheet.  They,  therefore,  have  a  "  per- 
sonal interest,"  as  the  learned  baron  calls  it,  in  taking  charge  and  keeping 
pauper  lunatics,  quite  as  strong  as  might  be  supposed  to  actuate  any  unworthy 
proprietor  of  a  private  lunatic  asylum.  Imputations  of  this  description, 
whether  they  emanate  from  the  bench  or  from  the  bar,  are  very  unjustifaable. 
There  is  no  profession  or  occupation  in  life  in  wliich  pecuniary  compensation 
does  not  afford  a  very  proper  and  healthful  stimulus  to  honourable  exertion. 
The  ministers  of  the  crown — ^the  bishops  of  the  church — the  judges  of  the 
realm — the  learned  baron  himself — ^never,  we  feel  assured,  disdained  their 
drafts  upon  the  treasury,  or  the  bank  of  England;  but  to  impeach  their 
motives,  because  they  enjoy  the  possession  of  a  large  revenue,  would  be  as 
unjust  as  it  is  to  impute  such  conduct  as  Baron  Alderson  has  done  to  those 
who  are  engac^ed  in  the  arduous  and  anxious  duties  of  a  profession  not  less 
honourable,  although  perhaps  not  so  distinguished,  as  any  of  the  above. 
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A  tehy  curious  affair  is  announced  to  come  before  the  tribunals  in  a  short 
time,  wherein  the  medical  facultv  of  Paris  will  be  greatly  interested.  One  of 
the  numerous  victims  to  the  cliscase  which,  according  to  Broussais,  makes 
more  ravages  in  this  one  city  than  in  the  rest  of  Europe  put  together — the 
terrible,  relentless,  inexorable  idie  fixe — died  at  the  Hospital  Bcaujon  a  short 
time  ago,  leaving  a  considerable  sum  behind  him.  For  seventeen  years  he  had 
never  slept  two  nights  following  in  the  siune  lodging,  nor  during  tuat  time  had 
he  taken  his  meals  at  the  same  place;  and  in  spite  of  the  easy  circumstances  in 
which  he  had  lived — in  spite  of  the  vi^anee  of  kind  friends  and  relations,  the 
idee  fixe  has  chased  him  to  the  hospital  after  all !  Well  might  poor  Broussais 
express  such  alarm  at  the  idte  fixe,  the  pious  horror  of  which  had  at  last 
become  his  own.  According  to  firoussais,  every  man  was  under  the  influence 
of  the  ideefi^c,  and,  by  his  first  question  to  the  patient,  he  was  invariably  deter- 
mined as  to  the  direction  in  which  it  lay.  "  Are  you  feverish  ?"  would  he  say 
to  the  sick  man  who  came  to  consult  him.  *'  Very,"  was  most  frequently  the 
reply.  "  Restless,  hey? — fidgiHtv  at  night,  hey  ? — tormented  and  uneasy,  hey  ?" 
To  all  this  tlie  patient  would,  of  course,  assent.  "  Then,  monsieur,  you  have 
surely  got  some  idiefi^c!  Ah  I  jprenezrjarde  a  V  idee  fixe!"  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that,  however  strongly  the  supposition  was  dtjmed  at  first,  Broussais 
seldom  failed  to  elicit  something  like  an  avowal  of  some  pet  aiLxiety  or  other, 
wliich  hy  its  nature  he  pretended  to  trace  either  to  the  brain,  the  stomach,  or 

the  bowels.   Monsieur  A ,  the  patient  who  has  just  died  at  Bcaujon  a  martyr 

to  the  idee  fixe,  was  formerly  an  emplotfe  in  the  Tuileries  under  Charles  tne 
Tenth,  and  held  a  post  of  high  trust  and  confidence.  In  July,  1S30,  when  the 
mob  entered  the  palace,  so  great  was  the  respect  and  consideration  in  which  he 
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was  held,  that  his  ipartiiieiit  wis  mmsited,  and  afforded  abdtcr  to  mamj  of  Ike 
gardes  dm  eorp$,  who  otherwue  would  hare  been  sacrifioed  to  the  farj  of  the 
people.  He  was  allowed  to  retire  at  his  leisure  from  the  place  he  had  oocnpied 
ao  Kog  without  the  slightest  molestation,  taking  with  him  his  goods  and 
^t^tuA^  and  not  in  any  waj  expenencmganTmofe  annojanoe  than  the  remofal 
from  one  house  to  another  must  alwajs  oecasion.  He  won  to  lire  with  his 
wife  and  famO?  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Honore,  i^mwintMnng  his  jntrntinn  of 
letiiing  altogether  from  public  life.  His  mind  was  pofectlj  tnnquil  as  to  tke 
future,  for  li^  had  been  prudent  in  his  expenses,  and  had  saVed  a  suiBcifiil  for- 
tune to  ensure  perfect  ease  and  comfort  for  the  remainder  of  his  daja.  No 
sjmptoms  of  madness  had  ever  been  exhibited  br  himself  ox  aopf  member  of  his 
nmuj,  ncnr  had  previous  pre-occnpation  been  observed  in  his  manner,  whem 
suddenly,  on  the  14th  of  November  foUowing  the  Julv  of  the  Bercdution,  while 
at  dinner,  he  laid  down  bis  knife  and  fork,  and,  tunune  to  his  wife,  cxdaimed, 
with  a  frice  full  of  consternation,  "  I  have  just  remembered  that  I  have  to  go 
to  Vierzon."  "  TIlby  so  r"  returned  his  wife,  perfectly  astonished  at  the  sudden 
announcement.  "  To  present  myself  at  the  drawinj^  of  the  conscriplion."  His 
wife  laughed  heartily  at  the  idea.  He  was  past  fifty  years  of  i^e — kaig  past 
the  time  for  entering  the  army ;  and  his  threat  of  repairing  to  Vienon  to  pie- 
sent  himself  to  the  mayor  was  considered  by  her  as  an  unaocountaUe  joke. 
She  knew  he  had  escaped  in  his  youth  by  making  a  journey  over  the  fraatiet 
at  the  time  of  drawing ;  she  knew  that  he  had  ahrays  been  subject  to  the  in- 
quisition of  the  police  until  liberated  by  hb  age  frt>m  all  obligation  of  the  kind^ 
and  she  dismissed  the  affair  altogether  frt>m  her  mind,  and  saw  him  depart  for 
his  walk,  "  as  was  his  custom  of  an  afternoon,"  without  the  slightest  feehn^oC 
uneasiness.  Her  surprise  may  therefore  be  imagined  when,  late  that  eream^ 
she  received  a  note  from  her  husband,  wherein  he  requested  her  not  to  sit  up 
for  him  that  night,  as  he  should  not  return,  bein^  well  aware  that  the  police 
were  on  the  look  out  for  him,  and  that,  if  taken,  he  should  be  condemned  to 
imprisonment  for  contumace  as  regarded  the  conscription !  From  that  hour 
he  wandered  forth,  finding  no  rest,  seeking  no  company,  pursued  by  the 
remorseless  idSeJuce  which  had  taken  possession  of  his  soul ;  one  ni^t  sleeping 
in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  the  next  at  the  Barriere  de  TEtoile ;  sometimes 
dining  ou  the  Boulevard,  and  passing  the  ni^ht  at  Vincennes,  to  rise  before 
daylight  in  order  to  avoid  the  gendarmerie,  and  then  hurrying  straight  to  Paasj 
to  snatch  a  hasty  meal,  and  hurry  off  to  St.  Germain.  This  life  he  has  led  for 
seventeen  years,  and  at  length,  worn  out  with  anxiety  and  fatigue,  he  was 
brought  from  a  small  lodging-house  in  the  Hue  de  la  Pepiniere.  At  the  last 
moment  he  requested  to  see  his  wife,  who  was  summoned  on  the  instjmt. 
When  she  appexu-cd  at  his  bedside,  he  seemed  to  grow  furious  at  sight  of  her 
features,  which  perhaps  brought  to  mind  his  first  seizure  and  his  firat  despair. 
He  reproached  her  with  the  greatest  bitterness  for  having  betrayed  him  to  the 
police ;  it  must  have  been  her  who  had  given  notice  of  his  deudcatian  at  the 
conscription,  as  none  knew  it  but  herself.  He  had  sent  for  her  but  to  tell  her 
this,  and  to  bid  her  not  rejoice  at  his  death,  as  he  had  given  his  whole  fortune 

into  the  kce])ing  of  !Mons.  Sainte (whose  brother  is  one  of  our  first 

litterateurs) ;  and  although  it  was  her  own  by  right  of  the  marriase  contract^ 
he  would  defy  her  to  draw  a  farthing  from  nim,  were  she  backed  by  all  the 
lawyers  in  Paris !  Letters  corroborative  of  this  assertion  were  found  in  the 
knapsack,  which,  in  the  character  of  wandering  beggar  he  had  adopted  for  ao 
many  years,  he  had  carried  on  his  back,  together  with  the  account  of  his  daily 
expenditure  most  regularly  kept.  As  he  had  anticipated,  however,  Mons. 
Samte denies  all  participation  in  the  ooiu^ment  of  the  money,  and  de- 
clares the  letters  found  with  nis  signature  were  but  to  soothe  the  irrxtation  of 
the  "pauvrefou.^* 
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Db.  Pakrish  presented  and  read  the  following  communication,*  embracing 
the  substance  of  the  remarks  made  by  him  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Coll^;e^ 
with  revisions  and  additions. 

In  the  London  Lancet  for  June,  1851,  will  be  found  an  abstract  of  apaper 
on  prison  discipline,  read  before  the  London  Medical  Society  by  Dr.  i^roes 
Winslow,  which,  with  the  discussion  upon  it,  forms  matter  for  profitable  reflec- 
tion and  comment. 

Dr.  Winslow  believes,  and  we  think  with  good  reason,  that  the  study  of  the 
great  problem  of  crime  and  its  punishment  comes  peculiarly  within  the  province 
of  {)hysicians,  who,  as  a  class,  are  better  qualified  than  anv  others,  both  from 
their  education  and  pursuits,  to  grapple  with  them.  With  these  views.  Dr. 
Wiuslow  appears  to  have  carefullv  investigated  the  recent  improvements  in  the 
construction  and  management  of  prisons  in  Englimd,  in  oraer,  if  possible,  to 
arrive  at  some  definite  conclusions  as  to  their  actual  effects  on  the  moral  and 
physical  condition  of  convicts. 

His  statistic  possess  unusual  interest,  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  those 
obtained  from  the  prisons  of  this  city  and  county;  and  in  this  light  I  propose 
to  regard  them. 

It  is  known  to  the  fellows  that  the  plan  of  separate  confinement,  whicb 
originated  in  Pennsylvania,  has  been  partially  adopted  in  England,  as  well  as  in 
some  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe^  and  it  is  to  this  class  of  prisons  that 
the  inquiries  of  Dr.  Winslow  are  directed.  In  order,  however,  to  draw  a  just 
parallel  between  the  separate  prisons  of  Enj^land  and  our  own,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  present  some  of  the  points  of  difference  between  them;  and  to 
sketch  as  briefly  as  possible  the  mam  features  of  the  plans  now  in  operation  in 
the  two  countnes. 

Our  Pennsjrlvania  system  has  been  both  highly  lauded  and  severely  con- 
deumed;  and  in  the  discussions  in  regard  to  it,  a  de^ee  of  acrimony  and 
uncharitableness  has  been  engendered  akin  to  that  wmch  too  often  marks 
sectarian  and  political  controversies,  and  which  is  altogether  unfavourable  to 
the  development  of  truth.  It  is  the  province  of  the  physician,  looking  at  this 
question  as  a  medical  and  philosophical  one,  to  free  himself  from  m  undue 
bias,  and  to  view  it  in  the  light  of  facts  alone. 

Regarding  the  origin  of  the  system  of  separate  (or,  as  it  was  originally 
denominatccC  solitary)  confinement,  all  must  admit  that  the  motives  of  the  men 
who  projected  it  were  eminently  philanthropic.  They  were  amongst  the  most 
benevolent  and  public-spirited  citizens  of  Pennsylvama,  men  of  pure  lives  and 
honest  hearts. 

Seeing  the  utter  failure  of  the  old  and  vindictive  methods  of  punishment  to 
reform  bad  men,  and  considering  this  as  the  paramount  object  of  penal  law; 
thev  naturally  sought  for  something  higher  ana  better.  More  than  a  centuij 
ana  a  half  aso,  the  wise  founder  of  our  state  had  taught  that  the  reformation 
of  the  offcnaer  should  be  the  grand  object  of  punishment,  and  that  crueUy  and 
vengeance,  which  had  entered  so  largely  into  the  penal  code  of  the  Old  World, 
should  be  swept  away  before  the  advancing  tide  of  a  purer  gospel.  Acting 
upon  this  sentiment,  the  original  penal  code  of  Pennsylvania  was  far  milder 
than  that  of  the  mother  country,  or  even  of  the  other  coloniesj  and  under  the 

*  Stated  Meeting  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Fhikdelphia,  September  2nd,  186U 
Dr.  Meigs,  Yice-Presidcat,  in  the  chair. 
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mild  sway  of  Penn,  prisons  were  houses  of  correction  rather  than  bastilcs  for 
executmg  vengeance.  Nor  was  the  example  of  the  founder  wholly  lost  upon 
succeeding  generations.  What  was  then  rather  a  peculiar  idea  is  now  the 
popidar  sentiment  in  the  most  enlightened  states. 

It  was  in  furtherance  of  the  grand  idea  of  reformation  and  correction  of 
offenders  tliat  the  phin  of  separating  them  from  each  other  during  their  incar- 
ceration was  conceived  and  carried  out.  The  bad  influence  of  their  promiscuous 
intercourse  in  crowded  rooms  and  workshops  had  been  abundantly  verified.  It 
presented,  in  fact,  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  reformation,  ana  was,  in  many 
instances,  a  direct  cause  of  increased  moral  contamination,  especially  to  the 
young  and  uninitiated. 

To  counteract  this,  entire  separation,  both  by  day  and  night,  was  offered  as 
a  substitute.  It  was  believed  that  solitude  would  furnish  a  strong  incentive 
to  moral  renovation.  That  the  convict,  shut  out  from  society,  with  every 
motive  to  deception  and  to  the  indulgence  of  his  passions  taken  away,  without 
external  objects  of  interest  or  amusement  upon  which  his  mind  could  rest,  with 
no  books  but  those  of  a  serious  kind,  and  deprived  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
stirring  events  which  were  transpiring  in  the  busy  world  around  him,  his 
thoughts  woidd  necessarily  turn  to  the  errors  and  crimes  of  his  past  life, 
which,  as  he  looked  back  upon  them,  would  lead  him  to  deep  contrition,  and  it 
might  be  to  sincere  penitence. 

It  was  believed,  too,  that,  by  exclusion  from  the  public  gaze,  and  from  his 
fellow -prisoners,  he  might  enicrffc  from  his  solitary  cell,  at  the  expiration  of  his 
term,  and  go  out  into  the  world  without  having  the  brand  of  the  convict  fixed 
upon  him,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  conmience  anew  the  struggles  of  life.  Plots 
of  mischief  and  rapine,  laid  within  the  prison  walls,  to  be  executed  by  trained 
bands,  grown  old  in  crime,  after  their  discharge,  would  thus  be  prevented,  and 
the  public  security  be  thereby  promoted. 

These  were  some  of  the  considerations  which  impelled  many  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  to  give  their  hearty  support  and  co-opcnition  to  a  new  and  then  untried 
method  of  i)rison  discipline.  The  plan  seemed  feasible :  it  held  out  the  flatter- 
ing prospect  of  reforming  vicious  and  dangerous  men,  not  by  bayonets,  stripes, 
shower  baths,  or  other  physical  torture,  but  by  the  gradual  softening  influence 
of  solitude,  combined  with  moml  and  literary  instniction.  The  early  advocates 
of  the  j?Ystcm  were  divided  on  the  question  of  introducing  labour  into  the 
prison,  some  of  them  even  suj)posiug  that  occupation  might  amuse  and  distract 
the  mind,  and  thus  lead  it  off  from  serious  reflections;  but  this  idea  was  ovcr- 
niled  by  the  more  sagacious,  and  daily  labour  was,  from  the  first,  made  a  part 
of  the  scheme.  Difl'creiit  opinions  prevailed  also  in  regard  to  the  amount  of 
intercourse  which  should  be  porniittcd  between  the  prisoners  and  their  oflSccrs, 
visitors,  &c.,  as  well  as  upon  some  other  details  of  tlie  plan. 

T/ie  separation  and  yion-intet'course  of  the  prisonersy  under  any  circum- 
stances,  were,  however,  agreed  upon  by  all  parties,  and  constituted  the  cardinal 
feature  of  the  system.  This  was  made  the  basis  of  a  revised  penal  code,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  legislature  at  its  session  in  1829,  and  has  since  been  the 
law  of  the  Commonwealth.  Each  prisoner  is  now  sentenced  to  "solitary  or 
separate  confinement  at  labour"  for  a  term  corresponding  with  the  gravity  of 
his  offence,  or  of*  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  committed. 

The  introduction  of  this  system  involved,  of  course,  the  erection  of  new  and 
costly  buildings  adapted  to  the  end  in  view.  The  chief  object  bein^  to  isolate 
each  occupant  from  his  fellows,  separate  cells  Mere  ex)nstructed,  meing  upon 
lofty  arched  corridors,  which  radiated  from  a  central  h;dl.  These  cells  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  massive  walls  14  feet  long  and  7i  wide;  the  light 
is  admitted  from  above,  through  a  skylight  22  inches  long  by  4  in  width,  and 
ventilation  is  ellected  by  an  opening  in  the  top  of  the  cell,  which  may  be  opened 
or  closed  at  the  discretion  of  the  prisoner. 

A  oess  pipe  occupies  a  corner  of  the  apartment ;  and  across  it  pass  two  iron 
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rods  for  the  couveyancc  of  heat.  A  double  door,  the  inner  of  firm  iron  grating, 
and  the  outer  of  thiek  wood,  guards  the  front  and  rear  opening  of  the  o^ 
Tlie  floors  of  most  of  tlie  eells  are  of  plank  upon  a  firm  joice  laid  on  cementj 
wliile  some  others  are  of  stone.  To  each  cell  is  attached  a  yard  of  the  same 
size,  enclosed  by  a  massive  wall  11  feet  high,  to  prevent  intercourse  during  the 
hour  devoted  to  exercise. 

A  room  thus  constructed,  without  open  doors  or  windows,  and  surrounded 
by  a  wall  11  feet  high,  with  no  other  opening  for  sun  light  than  through  a 
narrow  skylight  at  tlie  top,  and  with  imperfect  means  of  ventilation,  and  this 
in  a  great  measure  under  the  control  of  its  occupant,  must  be  somewhat  damp, 
and  oftentimes  offensive,  especially  when  used  alike  for  work,  eating,  sleeping, 
and,  in  fact,  for  all  other  purposes.  lu  this  apartment  the  prisoner  is  stricter 
confined  at  labour,  one  hour  of  each  day  being  allowed  for  exercise  in  the  cell 
yard,  unless  evidences  of  ill  health  or  mental  disorder  induce  the  physician  to 
direct  a  relaxation  of  the  discipline. 

Each  block  contains  about  34  cells  on  each  side  of  the  hall,  and  is  under  the 
care  of  an  overseer,  who  is  obliged  to  inspect  the  condition  of  each  prisoner  at 
least  three  times  daily,  and  to  superintend  his  work.  The  warden,  overseers, 
physicians,  official  visitors,  and  members  of  the  acting  committee  of  the  Prison 
Society  are  the  only  persons  allowed  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  prisoners. 
Until  recent Iv,  the  prmcipal  trades  pursued  in  these  cells  were  wcavmg,  shoe- 
making,  and  bobbin  winding. 

Without  entering  farther  into  the  details  of  the  separate  system,  it  may  be 
remarked  tliat  it  was  carried  into  effect  in  Pennsylvania,  under  the  most  flatter- 
ing auspices,  in  the  year  IS 20,  and  has  since  been  in  full  operation  in  the  state 
prisons  at  Philadeluhia  and  at  Pittsburg,  and  more  recently  in  several  of  the 
county  prisons  in  the  interior.  The  prison  at  Philadelphia  was  opened  in  the 
10th  month  (October),  1829,  and  soon  attract<jd  a  larjje  sliare  of  attention  from 
philanthropists,  statesmen,  jurists,  and  from  the  public  generally.  The  order, 
decorum,  and  quiet  which  reigned  within  its  walls ;  the  absence  of  the  sad 
spectacle  of  human  depravity  and  wretchedness,  which  meets  the  eye  in  the 
thronged  apartments  of  prisons  conducted  on  the  old  plan,  excited  general 
admrration.  Commissioners  from  England  and  France  were  sent  out  to  visit  it» 
and  returned  to  their  respective  countries  with  the  most  favourable  reports. 

These  evidences  of  regard  naturally  excited  a  degree  of  state  pride,  and 
induced  Pennsylvanians  generally  to  feel  themselves  identified  with  a  movement 
which  originated  in  their  State,  and  which  promised  to  effect  a  most  desirable 
reform  in  penal  law  over  the  world. 

If  any  had  doubts  of  the  harmony  of  the  plan  with  the  laws  which  govern 
the  human  frame ;  or  imagined  that  close  and  long-continued  confinement  in 
cells,  such  as  have  been  described,  would  breed  disease  and  death;  or  that  in 
strict  seclusion  from  society  the  mind  would  feed  upon  its  own  thoughts  until 
it  became  morbid  and  deranged — they  silenced  their  fears,  and  determined  to 
await  the  results  of  experience. 

The  institution  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  five  inspectors.  It  was 
officered  with  an  efficient  and  humane  body  of  men,  fully  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  the  experiment  upon  which  tne  State  was  about  to  enter,  and  as 
its  medical  attendant,  a  gentleman  was  selected  whose  experience  as  physician 
to  the  old  Walnut-street  prison,  and  whose  high  character,  both  morally  and 
professionally,  offered  the  best  security  that  nothing  would  be  left  undone  to 
secure  to  the  inmates  as  good  a  degree  of  health  as  was  compatible  with  their 
position  and  circumstances.  For  the  first  few  years  nothmg  transpired  to 
excite  doubts  in  the  propriety  or  humanity  of  the  plan  of  separate  confinement. 
The  medical  reports,  though  written  with  great  caution  and  accuracy,  bore 
testimony  to  the  general  good  health  of  the  prisoners,  and  to  the  safety  of  the 
course  to  which  they  were  subjected. 

As,  however,  the  number  of  persons  brought  under  the  discipline  of  the  insti- 
tution increased,  and  the  influence  of  long  periods  of  imprisonment  became 
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more  evident^  facts  accumulated  which  appeared  to  place  a  different  aspect  on 
the  question. 

The  observations  of  our  esteemed  fellovr,  Dr.  B.  H.  Coates,  who,  as  a  member 
of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society,  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  institution, 
induced  him  to  believe  that  there  was  a  large  mortality  from  scrofula  and  con- 
sumption amount  the  prisoners  of  African  descent ;  and  on  investi^ting  the 
subject  with  his  usual  candour  and  accuracy,  he  proved  conclusively  that 
•eparate  confinement  was  particularly  injurious  to  the  coloured  race.  Dr. 
Coates'  paper  was  published  in  184:3,  although  his  first  communication  on  the 
subject  was  made  to  the  Prison  Society  in  lb4:0.  In  addition  to  this,  a  large 
number  of  cases  of  acute  dementia  began  to  appear  in  the  medical  reports  of 
Dr.  Darrach  during  the  years  1839,  1840,  and  1841,  occurring  more  frequently 
amount  the  coloured  prisoners,  and  believed  by  Dr.  Darrach  to  be  mainly  attn* 
Imtable  to  self-abuse. 

Without  proceeding  farther  with  this  history,  we  shall  endeavour  to  lay 
before  the  College  a  brief  summary  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  this  institution, 
together  with  that  of  the  county  prison  at  Moyamensing,  down  to  a  recent 
period,  and  then  proceed  to  a  comparison  between  them  and  the  Ei^lish  prisons. 

The  whole  number  of  prisoners  received  at  the  Eastern  State  renitentiaiT* 
to  the  close  of  the  year  1848  (as  contained  in  the  annual  report  for  that  year), 
is  2421,  of  whom  1631  were  white,  and  790  coloured.  The  number  of  deaths 
recorded  to  this  time,  embracing  a  period  of  19  vcars,  is  214,  or  nearly  90  in 
the  1000,  or  within  a  fraction  of  9  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  received. 
CSalculating  the  mortality  of  each  year  from  the  average  number  of  convicts  for 
the  year,  and  then  giving  the  average  annual  mortauty  for  the  whole  period, 
this  per  centage  womd  be  considerab^ reduced;  but  the  former  method  appears 
to  me  to  convey  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  relative  proportion  between  the 
somber  subjected  to  confinement  and  the  number  of  deaths,  besides  being  that 
applied  by  Dr.  Winslow  to  the  English  prisons,  with  which  we  shall  presently 
compare  them. 

Tne  class  of  prisoners  received  at  this  institution  is  not  of  the  worst  descrip- 
tion, nearly  two-thirds  of  them  coming  from  the  rural  districts;  thus,  from 
2176,  received  to  the  dose  of  the  year  1846,  948  were  from  Philadelphia 
Ck)unty,  and  1228  from  the  country ;  of  124  new  prisoners  received  in  1847» 
4d  from  Philadelphia  County,  and  the  remainder  from  the  country ;  and  of  121 
received  in  1848,  40  were  from  Philadelphia,  and  the  rest  from  the  other 
counties. 

The  sentences  of  the  convicts  range  from  one  to  twenty-one  years,  their 
aTerage  duration  being  about  three  years. 

The  accustomed  population  of  the  prison  for  some  years  past  has  been  about 
300.  The  deaths  m  any  one  year  vary  from  1  to  26,  and  are  ^nerally  from 
ohronic  disorders,  scrofula  and  consumption  being  the  most  nromment.  Acute 
diseases,  and  especially  infectious  and  epidemic  disorders  of  a  low  type  which 
80  frequently  scourge  crowded  and  filthy  prisons,  are  unknown  at  Cherry  Hill. 
The  most  fruitful  source  of  the  large  mortaUty  indicated  by  the  above  fi^;ures  is 
from  the  deaths  amongst  the  coloured  prisoners ;  from  the  790  coloured  inmates 
received  to  the  close  of  the  year  1848, 141  deaths  occurred,  being  nearly  18  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number. 

It  would  be  easy  to  give  the  amiual  average  mortality  of  this  class,  as  derived 
from  the  avera^  number  in  prison  in  each  year.  Thus,  in  looking  through  the 
renorts,  I  find  m  two  years,  1830  and  1833,  there  were  no  deaths  amongst  the 
coloured,  while  in  1831,  the  average  mortality  of  this  chiss  to  the  ayerage 
number  in  prison  was  1003;  in  1832,  13*52;  in  1834,  668;  in  1835,  4'61 ; 
in  1836,  6-74;  in  1837,  649;  in  1838,  1180,  &c.;  while,  accordinff  to  Dr. 
Emerson's  tables,  the  annual  average  mortality  of  the  coloured  population  of 
Philadelphia,  of  both  sexes  and  aU  ages,  between  the  years  1830  and  1840,  was 
about  d|  per  cent. 

(Hi  h§  eantmued.) 
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Most  of  our  readers  are,  in  all  probability,  aware  that  a  successful  at- 
tempt was  made  when  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury's  bill  for  the  regulation 
of  asylums  was  passing  through  the  House  of  Lords,  to  exempt  Beth- 
lem  Hospital  from  the  ofEcial  visitation  and  control  of  the  commis- 
sioners in  lunacy.  These  gentlemen  have,  from  time  to  time,  had 
various  statements  laid  before  them  as  to  the  alleged  gross  mismanage- 
ment of  this  hospital,  and  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  accuracy  of  the 
reports  in  circulation,  the  commissioners  applied  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  for  permission  to  officially  examine 
into  the  condition  of  the  institution  and  to  ascertain  the  treatment  to 
which  the  patients  were  subjected.  Armed  with  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment, the  commissioners  instituted  a  rigid  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
Bethlem  Hospital ;  medical  officers,  attendants,  governors,  and  patients 
were  examined  upon  oath  at  the  hospital,  and  before  the  Board  of 
Commissioners.  Discoveries  of  a  most  painful  character  are  said  to  have 
been  made  both  in  regard  to  the  general  mismanagement  of  the  asylum, 
as  well  as  to  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  patients.  The  official  report  of 
the  commissioners  to  the  Home  Office  is  represented  to  be  anything  but 
flattering  to  the  vanity  of  those  officially  connected  with  the  hospital. 
Dr.  Munro  and  Sir  A.  Morison  protest  against  any  report  having  been 
made  without  being  affi>rded  an  opportunity  of  answering  the  charges 
made  against  their  conduct  as  the  physicians  of  the  asylum.  These 
gentlemen  have  applied  to  the  commissioners,  and  to  Mr.  Secretary 
Walpole,  for  a  copy  of  the  evidence  upon  which  the  adverse  report  of 
the  commissioners  is  based,  but  without  success.  The  commissionera 
have  no  objection  to  a  publication  of  the  evidence  and  report — ^the  kUA 
exists  at  the  Home  Office.  It  now  appears  that  Mr.  Walpole  is  willing 
to  lay  a  copy  of  the  report,  evidence,  correspondence,  drc,  upon  the 
table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  soon  as  the  committee,  having  the 
general  management  of  Bethlem,  send  in  their  reply  to  the  diarges  of 
negligence  and  inattention  made  against  them  by  the  witnesses  examined 
by  the  commissioners.  We  hope  yet  to  be  in  possession  of  a  copy  of  the 
report  of  the  conmiissioners  before  we  go  to  press;  if  so,  we  intend  pub- 
lishing it  in  extenso.  The  evidence,  we  understand,  is  voluminous;  there- 
fore it  will  be  impossible  to  print  in  this  number  of  our  journal  an 
analysis  of  it.  In  consequence  of  the  inquiry  of  the  commissioneni^ 
and,  we  presume,  the  suggestions  embodied  in  their  report,  the  govemora 
of  the  hospital  have  resolved  to  materially  alter  its  medical  organiza- 
tion, by  appointing  a  resident  officer  of  a  superior  grade,  who  is  to  have 
for  the  future  the  exclusive  management  of  the  hospital  and  treatment 
of  the  patients,  with  a  salary  of  £700  per  annnm,  exclusive  of  a  for- 
nished  residence,  coals,  ke.    Hie  sppmntment  is  said  to  be  ^dnsive  of 
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pfOf^ib,  fees,  &c)  erjiiiTalent  to  £1000  a  year.  We  hafl  with  feeUngs  of 
unqualified  and  anboonded  satisfaction  this  recognition  of  the  peconiaiy 
Talae  of  medical  services.  The  salary  offered  is  a  good  one,  and  may 
tempt  a  few  men  indifferent  as  to  private  practice  to  become  candidates 
for  the  office.  We  have  before  as  a  progranmie  of  the  duties  which  will 
devolve  upon  the  new  resident  physician  and  medical  saperintendeni. 
In  the  first  place,  he  is  not  professionally  to  attend  any  private  patient, 
or  to  be  connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  any  other  establishment 
for  the  reception  of  lonatics.  Daring  his  term  of  office  he  is  never  to 
leave  the  hospital  withont  placing  some  other  competent  medical  officer 
in  his  place,  sach  substitate  having  the  approbation  of  the  "  president 
and  treasurer."  This,  we  think,  might  have  been  dispensed  .with. 
Surely,  if  a  good,  trustworthy,  and  efficient  man  be  selected,  it  would  have 
placed  him  in  a  more  comfortable  position,  to  have  freed  him  firom  the 
necessity  of  being  obliged,  whenever  he  wished  to  leave  the  hospital,  to 
apply  to  the  "  president  and  treasurer^  for  their  i^proval  of  the  party 
selected  to  act  for  him  during  his  temporary  absence. 

Again,  the  medical  superintendent's  position  is  rendered  more  de- 
pendent by  the  fact  that  he  is  never  to  be  absent  firom  the  hospital  Jar 
one  rdgfU,  *^  without  the  written  assent  of  the  president  or  treasurer  ,^ 
but  an  absence  of  one  month  in  every  year  is  to  be  permitted^ 
*'  provided  that  arrangements  are  made  satisfactorily  to  the  same 
authorities."  The  medical  officer  is  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  pre- 
sident, treasurer,  committee,  and  the  Bethlem  sub-committee;  but  in 
the  hospital  he  is  to  reign  supreme,  having  the  exclusive  management 
of  all  the  other  officers,  attendants,  and  servants,  and  the  medical  and 
moral  treatment  of  the  patients.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  resident 
superintendent?  He  is  to  classify  the  patients,  regulate  the  diet  tables 
from  time  to  time,  examine  the  provisions  furnished  for  the  use  of  the 
patients ;  to  examine  every  patient  upon  admission,  and,  if  requisite^ 
on  their  discharge, — to  have  proper  entries  made  in  the  books;  to 
make  daily  visits  to  all  parts  of  the  hospital,  &c.  He  is  to  visit 
every  patient  under  restraint  or  seclusion,  to  exercise  a  general  super- 
vision over  all  the  attendants  and  servants,  to  act  as  physician  to 
the  other  resident  medical  officers,  and  also  to  all  the  inmates  of 
the  house  of  occupation — ^to  see  that  prescriptions  are  dispensed  and 
administered — ^to  investigate  all  complaints  made  by  patients,  atten- 
dants, and  servants — to  take  care  that  the  prescription  books,  medical 
journals,  and  case  books  be  regularly  kept.  The  minute  particulars 
as  to  each  patient  are  to  be  entered  into  the  case  book,  including  the 
previous  history  of  the  case,  with  an  accurate  description  of  the  external 
appearance  of  each  patient — the  character  of  the  eyes,  the  expression  of 
the  countenance,  and  the  peculiarities  of  physical  formation,  with  a  minute 
description  of  the  early  and  more  advanced  symptoms  of  the  attack. 
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The  resident  superintendent  is  to  direct  the  post^nwrtem,  examinations, 
communicate  with  the  relatives  of  patients  dangerously  ill,  and  ''  to 
remain  with  them,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  during  the  continuance 
of  such  illness;*'  he  is  to  admit  medical  pupils  to  the  hospital;  make 
regulations  for  their  instruction;  to  give  each  term  a  course  of  lectureff, 
to  be  illustrated  by  cases  under  his  care  at  the  time;  and  to  present  to 
the  General  Court  of  Governors  in  every  year  an  annual  report,  &c.  &c. 
In  sober  seriousness,  we  ask  where  is  the  man  to  be  found,  irre- 
spectively of  his  mental  qualifications,  with  a  sufficient  physique  to 
enable  him  to  perform  (me-fourHh  of  the  duties  that  are  to  devolve  upon 
the  resident  medical  officer  of  Bethlem  Hospital?  Unfortunately  for 
this  great  institution,  giants  either  in  body  or  intellect  do  not  exist  in 
these  degenerate  days ;  yet  one  would  suppose  that  in  dotting  down  the 
details  of  the  medical  officer's  duty,  the  governors  of  Bethlem  had  some 
modem  Goliath,  or  Admirable  Crichton,  in  view,  otherwise  how  could 
they,  for  one  moment,  have  magined  that  any  one  man  would  be  able 
to  approach  the  standard  which  the  governors  of  Bethlem  evidently  had 
in  contemplation  whilst  compiling  the  document  before  us !  If,  instead 
of  £700,  they  were  to  offer  £7000  per  annum  to  their  medical  officer, 
he  never  could  perform  a  tithe  of  the  duties  expected  of  him  with  any 
degree  of  satisfaction  to  a  conscientious  mind,  or  advantage  to  the 
patients  who  would  be  under  his  care.  If  they  were  to  appoint  one 
officer  to  keep  a  record  of  the  cases,  to  make  out  the  reports,  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  committee;  another  to  compound  the 
medicine,  and  to  see  it  administered ;  a  third  to  attend  to  and  visit  the 
sick,  see  and  correspond  with  the  relatives ;  and  two  to  visit  and  pre- 
scribe for  the  patients,  to  make  the  post-mortem  investigations,  and  to 
lecture, — there  then  would  exist  an  efficient  medical  staff,  and  we  should 
have  reasonable  expectations  of  witnessing  Bethlem  Hospital  take  a  posi* 
tion  with  ChcvrenUm  and  the  Bicetre,  We  feel  positively  assured  that  there 
is  ample  work  at  Bethlem  Hospital  for  four  resident  medical  officenr. 
How  is  it  possible  that,  with  the  immense  amount  of  responsibility 
and  work  devolving  upon  the  resident  medical  officer,  the  governors  can 
expect  that  he  will  have  time  to  prepare  a  course  of  lectures,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  the  pathology  and  therapeutics 
of  insanity,  likely  to  reflect  credit  upon  himself,  and  to  elevate  in  public 
estimation  Bethlem  Hospital  as  a  scientific  school  of  medicine  ?  We 
do  not  for  a  moment  doubt,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  utility  of  the 
regulations  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  the  medical  officer,  but  we 
maintain  that  no  one  human  being  can  be  found  competent  to  discharge 
them  at  all  efficiently. 
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The  first  medical  report  of  the  new  countj  asylum  for  Middlesex 
{Colney  HatcJi)  is  now  before  us.   At  the  date  of  the  report  the  asylum 
contained  1004  pauper  lunatics,  consisting  of — ^males,  370  (excluaiye  of 
12  male  children);  613  adult  females,  and  8  female  children.     Dr.  W. 
C.  Hood,  who  is  the  resident  physician  on  the  male  side,  states  in  bia 
report  that  18  of  the  411  patients  admitted  under  his  care,  were  dia- 
i^arged  cured  within  the  first  six  months;  1  was  relieved,  16  died,  and 
376  remained  in  the  asylum.     The  tabular  statements  appear  to  have 
been  drawn  up  with  care,  and  the  account  of  the  post-mortem  examina- 
tions are  interesting  and  valuable  to  the  pathologist      Dr.  Hood,  in 
bis  attempt  to  convey  "  some  idea  of  the  main  view  taken  of  each 
division,  and  the  particular  feature  characterizing  each  sub-division*'  of 
insanity,  observes :  ''  Mama  must  be  received  in  the  general  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  as  comprehending  the  acute,  chronic,  and  intermittent 
forms,  each  combined  with  the  various  complications  specified.**     Is 
this  passage  not  a  little  obscure?      After  defining  melancholia.  Dr. 
Hood  says:  '^  Dementia,  imbecility,  and  idiocy  are  as  familiar  as  '  house- 
hold words,*  and  demand  no  explanation !"     It  would  have  been  more 
prudent  for  Dr.  Hood  to  have  avoided  all  attempts  at  definition;  bat, 
liaving  entered  the  field,  we  think  the  important  divisions  of  demeniia, 
imbedlity,  and  idiocy,  should  not  have  been  so  summarily  dismissed. 
<< Familiar    as  household  words,'*  indeed!      We  heard  a  physician 
associated  with  a  large  county  asylum  not  100  miles  from  Colney  Hatch, 
define,  in  a  court  of  justice,  "  imbecility"  to  be  ^^feMeneis  of  mind  /* 
Dr.  Hood  should  have  enlightened  us  upon  this  point  Dr.  Hood  discards 
altogether  from  his  nosology  the  term  *'  melancholia**  and  "  monomonta,** 
and  our  readers  will  ask,  for  what  reason?  He  says,  "  the  fad  of  moTUh 
mania  I  very  much  question  ;**  and  why?  "because^ ''  out  of  805  cases  regis- 
tered by  Dr.  ConoUy,  in  his  report  of  the  year  1  ^Z^,four  are  only  ascribed 
to  that  form.**     This  does  not  appear,  to  our  humble  judgment,  to  be 
either  satisfactory,  conclusive,  or  logical  reasoning.     What  matters  it  to 
OS  whether  Dr.  Conolly,  or  any  other  doctor,  found  among  805  lunatics, 
or  8000 — 4  or  400  cases  of  monomania:  it  would  not  alter  our  opinion 
as  to  the  existence  of  this  form  of  diseased  mind.    The  discovery  of  one 
case  should  settle  the  question.     A  man  is  said,  in  legal  and  medical 
phraseology,  to  be  a  monomaniac  when  he  is  under  the  influence  of  one 
prominent  delusion,  and  apparently  sane  and  rational  upon  all  other 
points.     Does  Dr.  Hood  deny  the  existence  of  a  large  class  of  insane 
patients  who  come  within  the  scope  of  this  definition?     To  discard  the 
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term  monomania,  and  upon  such  flimsy  grounds,  appears  to  us  to  be 
very  absurd.  Dr.  Hood  may  conceive  (as  others  liave  done  before  him)  that 
the  mind  cannot  be  diseased  upon  one  single  point,  and  actually  sane  upon 
all  others;  and  that  to  admit  this  would  be  to  deny  the  unity  of  the 
mind's  action.  This  is  a  metaphysical  question  which  our  judges  in 
Westminster-hall,  very  properly,  we  think,  will  not  allow  medical 
men  to  discuss  when  in  the  witness-box.  Monomania  is  a  form  of 
disease  fully  recognised  by  Penil  and  Esquirol,  and  all  the  eminent 
legal  and  medical  authorities  of  France,  England,  and  America;  and 
Dr.  Hood  should  have  thought  twice  before  he  ventured,  upon  such 
grounds,  to  repudiate  its  existence.  Again,  Dr.  Hood  informs  us  that 
he  has  discarded  the  term  hypochondriaMs  from  his  nosological  table, 
and  urges,  with  great  simplicity,  as  his  reason  for  so  doing,  that  **Ui8 
a  state  induced  by  physical  derangement,  depending  principally  on  the 
chylopoietic  viscera,  or  uterus,  and  susceptible  of  amelioration  witlumt 
calling  for  the  moral  treatment  or  vigilance  of  a  lunatic  asylumJ*  (p.  39.) 
If  we  are  to  exclude  from  our  vocabulary  all  the  forms  of  disturbed  mind 
because  they  may  be  "induced  by  physical  derangement,"  with  what  class 
of  case  shall  we  fill  the  wards  of  our  private  and  public  asylums?  Surely 
Dr.  Hood  is  sufficiently  conversant  witii  pathological  science  to  know 
that  every  form  of  insanity  is  "  induced  by  physical  derangefnent.**  We 
consider  Dr.  Hood  is  not  justified  in  omitting  the  term  hypochondriasia 
from  his  nosology,  unless  he  has  a  more  philosophical  reason  than  that 
assigned  in  this  report  for  so  doing.  Has  not  Dr.  Hood  inadvertently 
laid  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  egotism  ?  When  speaking  of  the 
treatment  of  the  "  paralytic,"  he  observes :  ''  In  lieu  of  soup  /  prefer 
giving  a  meat  dinner.** — "  /  think  warm  bathing  most  essential  ;'*  and 
"  /  think  the  instances  where  depletion  is  called  for  are  so  rare.** — "  / 
would  fain  not  acknowledge,**  <S:c.  We  think  the  personal  pronoun  is 
too  often  and  too  ostentatiously  used  in  this  portion  of  Dr.  Hood's 
report ;  thus  leaving  the  impression  that  we,  poor  ^'  dogs,**  are  not  to 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  "  barking,"  when  we  are  disposed  to  "  open  our 
mouths!"  Dr.  Hood  makes  some  sensible  observations  upon  the  im- 
portance of  occupation,  and  has  recorded  in  his  report  the  history  of 
several  interesting  cases  which  have  been  admitted  into  the  asylum. 
Dr.  Davey*s  report  follows.  It  is  well  written,  and  replete  with  inte- 
resting matter.  There  are  no  remarks,  however,  in  the  report 
sufficiently  novel  to  justify  us  in  transferring  them  to  our  pages.  We 
append,  for  the  perusal  of  the  ratepayers  of  Middlesex,  the  creditor  and 
debtor  account,  having  reference  to  the  cost  incurred  in  building  this 
coimty  asylum. 
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COST  OF  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  LUNATIC  ASYLUM 

AT  COLNEY  HATCH. 

DEBTOR. 

£  '        9.  d. 
To  Amount  of  Loans  raised  under  authority  of  General  Quarter  Sessions    270,000     0    0 
„  Cash  received  for  Royalty  on  Brick  Earth    .     .  650    0    0 

„  Cash  received  for  Sale  of  Trees,  &c 139     1     6 

,,  Cash  received  for  sundry  Small  Rents      ...  25     7     0 

„  ProCt  on  Exchequer  Bills 2,044  10     1 

2,858  18     7 

„  Amount  to  be  provided 16,497     6  11 

£289,356     5     6 

CREDITOR. 

£  1.     d. 

1  By  Purchase  of  Land  and  Expenses  thereon 19,786    4     8 

2  „  Premiums  for  Desi^s  for  Building 610     8     2 

3  „  Contract  for  Building 138,000    0     0 

4  „  Clock  Turret  and  Clock,  Colouring  Wards,  and  painting  Chapel 

Oak 803     1  0 

5  „  Fixtures  and  Fittings 18,812     6  7 

6  „  Wanning  and  Ventilating 11,583  11  8 

7  „  Uot  and  Cold  Waterworks : —  £      *.    d. 

Pipes,  Taps,  Baths,  &;c 4,901     6     8 

Sinking  Well  and  for  Pumps    ....  1,294    0     3 

Steam  Engine  and  Boilers 896  14     7 

Reservoir 3,179    0    0 

10,271     1    6 

8  „  Gas  Bmldings,  Works  and  fittings 1,623  12  10 

9  „  Drains 4.034  18     9 

10  „  Earthwork,  Laying  out  Grounds,  Shrubs,  &c 12,281     8    0 

11  „  Formation  of  Roads,  Airing  Courts,  Ballast,  Gravelling  and 

Draining  same 16.430  17  3 

12  „  By  Entrance  Gates,  Lodge,  Stabling,  and  Deadhousc      .    .    .  1,229  16  0 

13  „  Farm  buildings.  Slaughterhouses,  Dunes,  Cottages,  &c.      .    .  2,000     0  0 

14  „  Chaplain's  House,  and  Fencing  thereto       1,322     4  1 

15  „  Railway   approach.   Railway  and  Road,  Weighing   Machine, 

Engineer's  Cottage,  and  Store  Sheds 1,900     0    0 

16  ,.  Boundary  Walls  and  Iron  Fencing 2,527  16     7 

17  )»  Furniture,  &c. : — 

Furniture,  Upholstery,  &c 2,112    4    1 

Bedsteads  and  Bedding 6,204    5     8 

linen  Drapery 118    4    9 

Ironmongery,  &c 1,102     1     1 

Turnery,  &c 419  15     8 

Earthenware,  &c 127  18  11 

10,084  10  2 

18  „  Clothing 2.951  16  11 

19  „  Architect's  Commission,  Clerks  of  Works,  and  Police    .     .    .  3,448     8  8 

20  „  Incidental  Charges ; — 

Coals,  Coke,  and  Wood 822  7  8 

Printing  and  Stationery       460  4  7 

Advertising 383  19  4 

Lithographing  Plan  of  Building     ...  53  5  2 
Report   on  Gas    Works  and  Analvsing 

Water .•  '  •     •  21  0  0 

Consecrating  Burial    Ground,   Licensing 
Chaplain,  and  for  Funeral  Furniture, 

&c 53  15  5 
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Rates  and  Taxes 176  5  7 

Insurance 62  11  6 

Salaries  and  Wages 1,770  1  9 

Provisions 79  4  1 

Oilman's  Stores 53  5  3 

Books  and  Toys 86  15  4 

Surgical  Instruments,  &c 68  4  9 

Marking  out  Site  for  Building  ....  28  9  0 

Expenses  of  Lajring  Foundation  Stone    .  53  10  4 

Sundry  Petty  Disbursements    ....  343  16  5 

4,516  16     2 

21  „  Farm  Stock : — 

Livestock 282    4    6 

Dead  Stock 144  17     1 

421     1    7 

23     „  Law  Charges 1,206     6     2 

265.851  11  10 

22  k  24  LiabUities,  as  per  Statement 23,504  13    a 

£289,356    5     6 

N.B.  These  nambers,  from  1  to  2^1,  refer  to  a  detailed  Statement  left  with  the  Clerk 
of  the  Peace. 


THE  ELECTION  OF  MEDICAL  SUPERINTENDENT  OF 

BETHLEM  HOSPITAL. 

Out  of  twenty-four  medical  gentlemen  who  offered  themselves  as  candi- 
dates for  the  office  of  physician  and  resident  medical  superintendent  of 
Bethlem  Hospital,  the  three  following  gentlemen  have  been  selected  by 
the  committee  of  management  as  fully  qualified  to  go  to  the  poll. 

Robert  Jamieson,  Esq.,  M.D.  of  Aberdeen. 
Lockhart  Robertson,  M.D.  (late  of  the  Royal  Medical  Asylum,  Yarmouth. 

W.  C.  Hood,  M.D.,  of  Colncy  Hatch. 

Both  Dr.  Jamicson  and  Dr.  Robertson's  antecedents  are  such  as  to 
fully  justify  their  aspiring  to  the  high  and  distinguished  post  for  which 
they  arc  candidates.  "We  should  regret  to  say  one  word  calculated  to 
give  pain,  to  wound  the  feelings,  or  damage  the  interest  of  the  other 
candidate,  but  having  a  responsible  duty  to  discharge,  and  anxious  to 
promote  the  well-being  of  the  great  institution  over  which  the  new 
resident  officer  will  have  to  preside,  we  feel  called  upon,  in  a  public 
capacity,  to  point  out  to  those  upon  whom  the  election  depends,  the 
vital  importAuce  of  well  weighing  the  qualifications  of  the  three  gentle- 
men from  whom  the  selection  is  to  be  made.  Dr.  Jamieson*s  testimonials 
are  unquestionably  of  a  high  order.  His  lectures  on  the  Medical  Juris^ 
2)niden€e  of  Insanity y  published  in  the  "  Medical  Gazette,^'  fully  attests 
his  literary  ability.     Apart  from  this,  his  practical  acquaintance  with 
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the  subjects  of  mental  philosophy,  medical  psychology,  and  the  actual 
treatment  of  the  insane,  is  such  as  to  point  him  out  as  a  gentleman  in 
every  way  calculated,  to  do  honour  to  an  institution  like  Bethlem.  The 
election  of  Dr.  Jamieson  would,  we  are  certain,  give  great  and  nnqoalified 
satisfaction  to  the  medical  profession.  Dr.  L.  Robertson's  age  ia  said  to 
be  adverse  to  his  interests ;  but  he  is  an  able,  aetiye,  intelligent,  and 
working  man,  and  his  nomination  to  the  post  will  also  be  gratifying  to 
all  who  have  the  pleasure  of  his  personal  acquaintance,  and  who  are 
conversant  with  his  many  and  varied  attainments.  The  contest^  we 
presume,  will  virtiuUly  rest  between  Dr.  Jamieson  and  Dr.  L.  Robert- 
son.  We  sincerely  hope  that  wisdom  far  superior  to  that  of  which  tn^i 
can  boast  will  guide  those  delegated  with  the  great  and  solemn  respon- 
sibility of  electing  the  gentleman  into  whose  hands  the  future  destinies 
of  this  great  national  asylum  are  to  be  placed. 


MRS.  C.  GUMMING. 


This  long  litigated  case  is,  we  hope,  on  the  eve  of  being  sat'sfactorily 
and  amicably  arranged.  The  matter  is  in  the  hands  of  the  able  Qneen*8 
counsel  and  chancery  barrister,  Mr.  Bethel,  and  Sir  W.  Page  Wood, 
who  have  agreed  to  adjust  the  existing  differences,  and  decide  what  is  best 
for  the  interest  of  all  parties  concerned.  No  proposition  will  for  one  mo- 
ment be  entertained  by  Mrs.  Gumming  or  her  legal  advisers  which  ia 
not  based  upon  the  understanding,  that  the  late  inquisition  of  lunac^^  is 
to  be  quashed,  and  that  Mrs.  Gumming  is  to  be  considered  and  treated 
as  a  sane  and  rational  person.  Mrs.  Gumming  is  to  enjoy,  during  the 
remainder  of  her  life,  the  whole  proceeds  of  her  estate ;  the  expenses 
of  the  late  commission  of  lunacy  are  not  to  be  paid  until  after  her  death, 
Mrs.  Gunmiing  agreeing  to  leave  her  property  to  her  grandchfldren. 
Should  anything  unfortunately  interfere  with  the  negotiation  now 
ponding,  the  question  of  Mrs.  Gumming*s  insanity  will  be  submitted  to 
another  jury.  Should  this,  alas  !  be  necessary,  we  have  no  fear  of  the 
result.  Mrs.  Gumming  continues,  by  order  of  the  Gourt  of  CbanoeiT, 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Winslow. 


Co  our  Corrt!^pontlenti^« 


It  is  our  intention  to  publish  in  the  next  Number  a  large  body  of : 
matter,  and  analysis  of  several  foreign  joomals  and  works. 
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Art.  L— homicidal  MONOMANIA.* 

Whkn  any  great  criminal^  rendered  great,  in  the  common  acceptation 
of  the  term,  by  the  enormity  of  his  delinquency,  is  arraigned  before  the 
tribunal  of  justice,  the  bench,  the  bar,  and  all  the  avenues  of  the  court 
are  packed  with  a  dense  mass  of  spectators,  belonging  to  all  classes  of 
society,  who  will  endure  any  amount  of  personal  inconvenience  rather 
than  not  see  the  notorious  criminal,  whose  trial,  however  shocking  its 
details,  they  will  persevere  in  listening  to  with  intense  interest.  We  can 
imagine  the  scene  before  us.  The  verdict  of  "guilty  of  wilful  murder" 
has  been  returned,  the  sentence  of  death  solemnly  pronounced,  and, 
when  the  fatal  morning  arrives,  a  rush  is  made  to  the  scene  of  execu- 
tion ;  the  space  surrounding  the  scaffold  is  crammed  almost  to  suffo- 
cation ;  there  is  a  sea  of  moving  heads  and  uplifted  ghastly  faces — ^such 
as  the  Opium  Eater  describes  in  one  of  his  most  agonizing  dreams — 
every  eye  being  fixed  with  intent  and  savage  earnestness  on  the 
machinery  of  the  cumbrous  drop.  Streams  of  human  beings  may  be 
observed  extending  far  away  through  all  the  adjacent  streets  and  alleys ; 
the  windows  of  every  house,  up  to  the  attic  storeys,  are  filled ;  the  roofiEi 
above  them  dangerously  crowded  ;  and  every  ridge  of  wall  or  gable-end 
upon  which  a  footing  can  be  secured,  is  taken  possession  of  to  catch 
even  the  most  distant  glimpse  of  this  revolting  spectacle.  A  hasty  ob- 
server might  ascribe  all  this  apparently  morbid  curiosity  to  the  principle 
laid  down  by  Hobbes,  that  man  possesses  naturally  a  cruel  and  ferocious 
disposition  ;  but  the  more  reflecting  philosopher  will  discover  that 
other  causes  are  in  operation^  less  derogatory  to  human  nature.     How 

•  *•  Examen  Medico-Legal  des  Faita  rclatifs  an  Proems  Criminel  de  Jobard."    Par 
J.  ArUud,  D.M.,  Mcdecia  en  Chef  dea  Alicnea  de  I'ADtiquaiUe.   Paris  et  Lyon:  1862. 
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are  we  to  account  for  the  gratification  which  people  derire  from  wit- 
nessing the  performance  of  a  deep  tragedy  }     The  explanation  s^peara 
to  us  olivious.     The   desire  of  indulging  in  emotions  of  pity  is,   as 
Dngald  Stewart  has  shown,  one  of  the  active  principles  of  the  haman 
mind.     There  is  a  conscious  pleasure  in  the  anticipation  of  this  excite- 
ment ;  hence  persons  of  sensibility  enjov,  even  through   the   haze  of 
tears,  pathetic  situations  on  the  stage.     They  provide  themselves  with 
handkerchiefs,  knowing  they  will  weep  with  unaffected  sincerity,  and 
not  as  Juvenal  descril>es  the  hired  mourners  at  a  Roman  funeral,  who 
"  with  well-feigned  tears  their  eyes  they  taught  to  weep."     The  same 
principle  induces  many  persons  to  witness  an  execution.     But,  with* 
out  dwelling  on  the  causes  which  have  in  idl  ages,  and  among  the 
most  enlightened  nations,  congregated  together  such  immense  masses 
of  people  to  witness  these  cruel  exhibitions,  let  us  concentrate  our 
attention  upon  the  poor  wretch  who  stands  trembling  with  fear  on  the 
brink  of  eternity,  for,  as  in  one  of  Rembrandt's  awe-inspiring  concep- 
tions, amidst  the  gloomy  concourse  of  the  multitude  around  him  the 
whole  light  of  the  picture  ^lls  upon  that  solitary  figure,  surrounded  as 
he  is  by  the  ministers  of  justice,  who  are  themselves  doomed  to  execute 
the  sentence  of  the  land.     Upon  this  miserable  object  let  us,  we  repeat, 
fix  our  attention,  and  endeavour,  as  psychologists,  to  trace  the  causes, 
whether  physical  or  moral,  which  have  urged  the  mind  through  so  many 
guilty  phases ;  for  we  may  rest  assured  that  vices  are  transitional,  and 
increase  in  their  enormity  as  the  turpitude  of  the  one  becomes  absorbed 
in  the  turpitude  of  the  other  ;  hence  no  man  ever,  on  a  sudden,  became 
thoroughly  abandoned :  Xemo  repente/uU  turpisdmus.     There  are  gra- 
dations in  crime — successive  stages  of  mental  perversion  and  moral 
degradation.     The  problem  therefore  which  we  propose  to  ourselves  is 
one  of  deep  and  perplexing  interest  :  its  solution  affects  the  pure  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  the  welfare  of  every  community. 

The  accomplished  Madame  de  Stael,  in  one  of  those  brilliant  essays 
in  which  she  so  often  and  unexpectedly  brings  into  dazzling  and  fasci- 
nating light  some  of  the  most  recondite  truths  in  philosophy,  observes 
that  *'  man  is  complete  in  every  individual  man."*  In  other  words— -or 
rather  to  follow  up  this  observation — the  type  of  one  individual  mind 
is  common  to  all  mankind.  There  are  certain  fixed  and  permanent 
principles  of  action  which  are  universal,  and  govern  the  whole  human 
race.  The  law  which  Geoffroy  St.  Uilaire  pointed  out  as  visibly  deter- 
mining  the  uniformity  and  unity  of  organization  throughout  the  ani- 
mal creation,  is  not  restricted  merely  to  physical  structure,  but  governs 
also  our  mental  and  moral  constitution  ;  hence  the  same  faculties,  the 
same  feelings,  the  same  sympathies,  are  in  constant  operation.  The 
mind  of  a  Bacon  or  a  Newton,  a  Shakspeare  or  a  Milton,  represents  the 
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type  which  must  ever  characterize  the  mind  of  every  great  philosopher 
or  great  poet; — ^with  different  degrees  of  success,  they  must  cultivate 
the  same  faculties.    And  so  also  is  it  with  our  moral  nature.     The  good 
who  are  immortalized  hy  their  virtues  bear  in  the  features  of  their  cha- 
racter a  certain  resemblance  toeach  ot  her :  they  are  like  stars  at  dif- 
ferent altitudes  illumining  the  same  heaven.     The  evil-disposed^  on  the 
other  hand,  preserve  the  same  type  of  wickedness,  varying  only  in  de- 
grees, according  as  their  crimes  may  reflect  intcnser  and  darker  shadows 
on  the  face  of  humanity :  hence  Domitian,  Caligula,  Nero,  do  not  stand 
alone;  they  have  their  prototypes  and  rivals  in  the  eastern  and  in  the 
western  world — the  Ali  Pachas  and  Zingis  Khans,  the  Robespierres 
and  Dantons,  and  other  monsters  as  execrable,  for  the  type  remains 
constant.     With  other  criminals  more  vulgar  than  were  any  of  the 
twelve  Ciesars  it  is  the  same :  ''  Man  is  complete  in  every  individual 
man.'*     Upon  this  principle  therefore  we  are  justified  in  selecting  any 
conspicuous  criminal  for  the  purpose  of  analyzing  the  state  of  mind — 
whether  in  health  or  in  disease — which  existed  when  he  perpetrated  the 
offence,  and  the  particular  motives,  aa  far  as  they  can  be  discovered,  by 
which  he  was  actuated. 

Without  entering  into  any  profound  psychological  disquisition  re- 
8i)ecting  the  principles  of  human  action,  it  will,  we  apprehend,  be  at 
once  admitted  that  all  our  actions  originate  from  causes  acting  from 
without  or  from  within.  They  are  objective  or  subjective.  A  man 
exposes  himself  to  temptation ;  he  listens  to  and  hears  the  plan  laid 
down  for  a  highway  robbery  or  for  committing  murder,  and  he  calcu- 
lates the  amount  of  booty  and  the  advantages  he  is  to  obtain.  All  this 
is  external,  and  purely  objective.  The  reflections,  however,  to  which  the 
proposal  gives  rise,  originate  in  the  mind  itself,  and  suggest  a  series  ot 
impressions  which  are  purely  sutgective.  The  desire  of  gain,  or  many 
other  motives,  soon  begin  to  tamper  with  the  understanding,  and  ob- 
scure the  judgment  ;  reaisou,  no  longer  under  its  own  educational  con- 
trol, then  misapplies  its  divine  attributes,  and  lends  its  powers  to  assist 
in  the  consummation  of  the  crime  devised :  hence  objective  causes  give 
rise  to  a  long  series  of  subjective  mental  operations.  In  such  cases  the 
intellectual  faculties  may  be  in  their  normal  or  healthy  state,  and  deli^ 
berately  reject  the  remonstrances  and  admonitions  of  conscience;  there 
are,  however,  other  cases  in  which  the  mind  itself,  participating  visibly  in 
defective  or  diseased  cerebral  organization,  is  obviously  weak  and  inca- 
pable of  any  subjective  power  of  resistance.  We  may,  indeed,  satisfy  our- 
selves on  this  point,  by  comparing  the  heads  of  criminals  upon  a  large 
scale  with  the  heads  of  lunatics — ^the  interior  of  a  gaol  with  the  interior 
of  a  public  asylum.  Every  civilized  nation  has  allowed  the  existence  of 
insanity  to  be  received  as  an  exculpatory  plea  in  criminal  cases  j  and 
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although  our  courts  of  justice  too  frequently  present  the  unseemly  exhi- 
bition of  expert  counsel  endeavouring  to  puzzle  witnesses,  and  perplex 
the  evidence,  by  quibbling  with  physicians  unaccustomed  to  the  tactics 
of  cross-examination,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  verdict  in  favour  of 
the  side  upon  which  they  are  retained, — still  the  broad  fact  is  admitted, 
that  the  state  of  the  criminars  mind  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration, 
and  his  responsibility  or  irresponsibility  determined  by  medico-psycho- 
logical evidence.  "  The  judgment  of  the  court,"  says  HoiTbauer, 
"  ought  to  be  governed  by  the  opinion  of  the  physician ;  and  no  phy- 
sician should  be  permitted  to  give  evidence  who  has  not  made  a  speciality 
of  the  study  of  mental  diseases."  In  a  tragedy  by  a  favourite  modem 
poet,  one  of  the  judges,  in  passing  sentence  on  a  state  prisoner,  is  made  to 
observe  significantly,  "  We  try  the  crime,  the  motive  heaven  will  judge ;" 
and  many  a  victim,  really  insane,  has  been  so  sacrificed ;  but  a  more  be- 
nign spirit  pervades  the  principles  of  Christian  legislation.  The  crime 
al<me  is  not  to  be  tried  in  the  abstract ;  but  all  the  circumstunces  atten- 
dant upon  its  perpetration  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  We 
gather  from  the  highest  legal  authorities,  that  death  upon  the  scaf- 
fold— the  uLtimum  suppliciiim — is  not  intended  to  avenge  the  outraged 
laws  of  humanity,  but  to  deter  others,  by  example,  from  committing 
the  like  offence.  "  The  execution  of  an  offender,"  says  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  "  is  for  example,"  ut  poena  ad  paucos,  metits  ad  omnes  perveniat ; 
and  he  adds,  that  the  execution  of  a  madman  would  be  a  "  miserable 
spectacle,"  and  one  of  "extreme  inhumanity  and  cruelty,"  because  it  could 
not  be  regarded  as  an  example  to  others,  the  irresponsibility  of  lunatics 
being  universally  recognised. 

Unfortunately,  however,  insanity  assumes  so  many  forms,  and  pre- 
sents itself  under  such  a  variety  of  aspects,  that  the  plea  is,  we  admit, 
often  very  disputable.  It  is  upon  these  occasions,  we  conceive,  that  the 
opinion  of  the  medico-psychologist,  founded  upon  facts  which  accord 
with  his  observation  and  experience,  should  be  permitted  to  weigh  as 
evidence ;  for  in  all  other  cases  of  medical  jurisprudence,  affecting  the 
cause  of  death  by  violence  or  accident,  the  opinion  of  the  profession  is 
held  to  be  sufficiently  valid  to  be  received  for  the  guidance  of  the  jury ; 
but  in  adjudicating  upon  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  insanity  in 
criminal  cases,  medico-psychologists  are  constantly  desired  by  the  court 
to  adhere  to  /acts,  and  not  to  give  opinions,  as  if,  indee<l,  the  opinion 
of  a  medical  man,  derived  from  observation  and  experience,  were  not 
the  interpretation  of  a  fact  as  he  beheld  it;  for,  after  all,  it  is  the 
opinion  he  forms  of  symptoms  which  can  alone  guide  him  in  the  treat- 
ment of  every  disease,  whether  it  be  bodily  or  mental.  The  truth  is, 
that  all  people,  in  the  weakness  of  humanity,  fancy  themselves  capable 
of  pronouncing  judgment  upon  each  other*s  motives  and  actions ;  and 
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when  cases  of  great  medico-legal  interest  come  before  our  public  courts, 
non-professional  men,  who  may  be  excellent  lawyers,  but  who  have  not 
investigated  the  pathology  of  the  mind  in  connexion  with  the  functions 
of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  and  who  have  had  no  experience  in 
insanity,  fancy  themselves  as  capable  of  drawing  a  proper  diagnosis, 
and  pronouncing  a  valid  opinion,  as  men  who  have  for  many  years 
devoted  themselves  to  the  study  and  practice  of  this  department  of  the 
profession.     We  believe  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  progress 
of  medico-psychology  will  vindicate  the  authority  of  medical  men  who 
make  insanity  a  special  study.     In  the  meantime,  obscure  and  doubtful 
cases  will  necessarily  continue  to  provoke  vague  and  irrelevant  dis- 
cussions.     To  return :  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  in  many  cases 
there  is  a  very  great  difficulty  in  drawing  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  sanity  and  insanity,  nor  are  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  text- 
books upon  medical  jurisprudence  by  any  means  satisfactory.    Noso- 
logical definitions  are  useful  in  enabling  a  student  to  methodize  his 
study  of  diseases  incident  to  the  body;  but  in  actual  practice  these  dis- 
tinctions are  soon  lost  sight  of:  it  is  the  same  with  the  generally 
accepted  classifications  of  mental  disease.     There  is,  however,  one  form 
of  insanity  which  must  be  familiar  to  every  practical  observer — viz., 
monomania^  which   comprehends  that  form  of  disease  in  which  the 
mind  is  under  some  specific  delusion,  or  some  one  morbid  train  of  ideas, 
which  no  power  of  reason  can  rectify.      Some  recent  authors  upon 
insanity  have  ventured  to  doubt,  upon  very  insufficient  grounds,  the 
existence    of    monomania ;    because,    they    contend,  the    order  and 
succession  of  the  morbid  phenomena  implicate  generally  the  aberration 
not  of  one,  but  of  many  of  the  mental  faculties.     This  is  purely  a 
psychological  error ;  for,  as  Sir  William  Hamilton  has  remarked,  ''  it 
should  ever  be  remembered  that  the  various  mental  energies  are  only 
possible  in  and  through  each  other;  and  our  psychological  analyses  do 
not  suppose  any  real  distinction  of  the  oj^erations  which  we  discriminate 
by  different  names^.     Thought  and  volition  can  no  more  be  exerted 
apart,  than  the  sides  and  angles  of  a  square  can  exist  separately  from 
each  other."    We  cannot  disentangle  and  separate  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties as  we  might  the  threads  in  a  skein  of  silk ;  thus,  the  operations  of 
imagination  blend  almost  with  every  form  of  thought  and  feeling ;  henco 
Wolfe  observes,    "  in  oinnem  actum  percepdonea  influU  imagination^* 
We  do  not,  in  speaking  of  monomania,  refer  to  the  aberration  of  a  single 
faculty,  but  to  the  fact  of  the  mind,  with  all  its  faculties  collectively, 
being  absorbed  in  a  false  impression  upon  one  subject,  while  upon  other 
subjects  it  is  capable  of  thinking  and  reasoning  correctly.  The  celebrated 
visionary  Swedenborg,  who  was  constantly  in  a  state  of  ecstatic  mania, 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  office  so  well  that  the  king  of  Sweden  ennobled 
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him.  The  late  estimable  Dr.  Prichard  states,  in  his  work  on  Insanity,  that 
he  knew  a  doctor  in  laws  who  had  taken  it  into  bis  head  that  all  the 
freemasons  had  entered  into  a  league  against  him;  yet  in  other  respects 
he  was  perfectly  sane,  and  held  with  credit  a  chair  in  an  university. 
We  will  grant  that  the  mind  of  such  persons,  if  carefully  watched,  may 
be  found  in  some  instances  to  be  not  altogether  in  perfect  health ;  but 
the  predominant  illusions  being  confined  to  one  train  of  associations, 
the  prefix  fAovog  to  the  substantive  term  mania  appears  to  us  peculiarly 
well  chosen  to  designate  this  disease.     Shall  we  deny  that  a  man  who 
is  under  the  delusion  that  he  is  the  emperor  of  the  world  (such  a  patient 
we  now  have  under  our  care),  yet  who  can  talk  coherently  on  other 
subjects,  is  labouring  under  monomania  ?     There  is,  perhaps,  not  an 
asylum  in  the  kingdom  which  has  not  within  its  walls  some  patient  or 
patients  who  are  deranged  upon  a  given  subject,  yet  rational  upon  all 
other  topics,  and  perfectly  capable  of  entering  into  the  amenities  and 
participating  in  the  pleasures  of  society.     "  The  word  monomania," 
says    Esquirol,  "involves  neither  a  system  nor  a  theory;  it  is  the 
expression  simply  of  a  fact  observed  by  the  physicians  of  all  ages."     It 
often  happens,  observes  Daquin,  that  a  person  who  is  very  intelligent 
and  sensible  upon  other  subjects,  is  as  much  deranged  on  some  par- 
ticular point  as  any  of  those  patients  who,  being  declared  lunatics,  are 
confined  in  asylums.     He  adds  that  intense  and  long-continued  reflec- 
tion may  produce  some  violent  and  sudden  impression  on  the  brain, 
which  may  give  rise  to  erratic  ideas  which  become  indelibly  fixed  upon 
the  mind.     When,  therefore,  we  use  the  term  monomania,  we  do  not 
contend  that  the  mind  may  not  be  weak  and  vacillating  on  many  sub- 
jects, but  simply  that  this  form  of  insanity  is  characterized   by  the 
predominance  and  persistency  of  one  particular  delusion,  which  may 
affect  either    the  intellect    or   the   moral    feelings,   or   implicate   the 
derangement  of  both.     And  here  it  is  important  to  observe  that  we 
cannot  take  a  philosophical  view  of  any  of  these  cases  without  bearing 
in  mind  that  the  disorder  may  consist  either  in  a  derangement  of  the 
intellectual  or  the  moral  faculties,  that  is  to  say,  a  clear  distinction 
must  be  drawn  between  intellectual  insanity  and  what  Dr.  Prichard 
has  designated  moral  insanity — the  •^tnanie  sans  delire'^  of  Pinel,  the 
'^manie  raisonnante^  of  Esquirol.    We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Prichard  for 
having,  in  his  treatise  on  Insanity,  very  clearly  identified  and  esta- 
blished the  existence  of  moral,  independent  of  intellectual  insanity. 
In  such  cases  there  is  a  morbid  perversion  of  the  feelings,  affections, 
and  active  powers,  without  any  illusion  or  erroneous  conviction  being 
impressed  on  the  understanding.      There  is  no  disturbance    of   the 
intellectual  faculties,  which,   nevertheless,   cannot    control   the  moral 
conduct.     Cases  of  this  description  constantly  occur. 
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About  two  years  ago,  without  being  provided  with  the  usual  forms 
of  admission,  a  gentleman  presented  himself  at  a  lunatic  asylum  in  the 
metropolitan  district,  and  begged  that  he  might  be  received  as  a  patient. 
He  stated  that  he  had  just  left  his  solicitor,  from  whom  he  in  fact  brought 
a  letter  of  introduction,  confirming  his  account  of  himself,  and  that  it 
was  necessary  he  should  be  placed  under  some  form  of  restraint,  for  he 
had  an  irresistible  desire  to  murder  his  wife  or  one  of  his  children.  He 
then  added,  that  the  preceding  day  he  was  walking  in  his  garden,  when 
he  saw  his  wife  and  little  girl  a])proaching  towards  him.  His  eye  at 
the  same  moment  caught  the  sight  of  a  hatchet  lying  on  the  gravel 
walk,  and  he  described  that  he  had  the  greatest  struggle  within  himself 
to  escape  out  of  the  garden  before  he  seized  it  to  strike,  perhaps  fatally, 
one  or  other  of  them.  He  loved  his  wife  and  child,  he  affinned,  dearly ; 
but  the  homicidal  idea  haunted  him  continually,  and  he  felt  that  he 
could  not  trust  himself  alone  in  their  presence.  It  should  be  added, 
tliat  the  last  night  he  slept  at  home  he  did  attempt,  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  to  strangle  his  wife,  and  would  have  succeeded  had  not  her 
cries  in  the  scuffle  brought  in  timely  assistance.  In  the  midst  of  all 
this,  during  the  explanation  he  gave  of  his  case,  he  expressed  himself 
well  and  rationally.  His  intellect  appeared  to  be  unclouded,  and  it 
turned  out  that  he  was  at  the  same  time  in  communication  with  his 
solicitor  respecting  some  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  upon  which 
he  gave  perfectly  sane  instructions.  After  some  necessary  delay,  in  order 
to  procure  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  act  of  parliament,  he  was  admitted 
into  the  asylum  ;  but  always  when  his  wife  or  child  came  to  see  him, 
he  required  an  attendant  to  be  present  at  their  interview.  Here  we 
may  remark  that  Esquirol  repeatedly  declared  his  conviction  that  there 
exists  a  species  of  homicidal  madness,  in  which  *^  no  disorder  of  the 
intellect  can  be  discovered/'  The  murderer  is  driven,  as  he  describes,  by 
an  irresistible  power ;  he  is  under  an  influence  which  he  cannot  over- 
come— a  blind  impulse  without  reason.  It  is  impossible  to  divine  the 
motive  which  induces  him,  without  interest  or  disorder  of  the  intellect, 
to  commit  acts  so  atrocious  and  so  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature.  On 
the  criminal  side  of  Bethlem,  and  in  the  county  asylums  where  homi- 
cidal lunatics  are  confined,  many  such  cases  will  be  found.  We  were 
told  by  Hatfield,  who  lately  died  in  Bethlem,  that  when  he  went  to  the 
theatre  prepared  to  shoot  George  III.,  he  perceived  and  reasoned  clearly 
enough  upon  all  that  passed  around  him.  The  idea  which  possessed 
him  was,  that  if  he  could  kill  the  king,  the  Messiah  would  immedi- 
ately appear  on  earth,  and  the  reign  of  the  millennium  begin ;  and,  in 
illustration  of  his  self-possession,  he  mentioned  that,  when  standing  at 
the  pit-door  exi)ecting  it  to  open,  the  people  around  pressed  and 
crowded   inconveniently   ujioq   him,  when  a  young  woman,  putting 
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her  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  said,  "  Sir,  70a  are  hurtiiig^  me ;  the 
handle  of  your  umbrella  is  running  into  my  bofiom."  ''  I  could  not,** 
he  added,  '^  help  smiling  at  the  time ;  for  the  handle  of  what  she 
supposed  my  umbrella  was  the  handle  of  my  pistol,  which  I  held  con- 
cealed within  my  coat,  under  my  arm.** 

We  were  some  time  ago  consulted  by  the  friends  of  a  gentleman, 
who  was  a  highly-educated  and  accomplished  man,  and  a  very  agreeaUe 
companion.     We  could  not  in  conversation  detect  any  abeirmtion  of 
the  intellectual  faculties ;  but  he  had  a  propensity  to  set  fire  to  yarioos 
descriptions  of  property  (pyromania).     He  had  set  fire  to  his  own 
premises,  and  had  contriyed  afterwards  to  set  fire  to  three  different 
lunatic  asylums  in  which  he  was  successively  confined,  but  fortunately 
neither  of  them  was  destroyed.     He  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  the 
house  to  which  he  was  next  sent,  closely  watched ;  but  after  his  death, 
it  was  found  that  he  had  managed  to  secrete  a  number   of  lucifer 
matches  within  the  lining  of  his  hat.     It  is  well  known  that  many 
persons  have  an    irresistible   propensity  to  steal,   and,    without   any 
assignable  motives,   will  commit  {letty  thefts  in  the  houses  of  their 
friends,  and  in  public  shops.     Such  cases  frequently  come  before  the 
public.  This  morbid  propensity  is  exhibited  by  many  declared  lunatics, 
who  will  steal  and  accumulate  in  different  parts  of  their  dress  all  sorts 
of  articles — nightcaps,  handkerchiefs,  forks,  spoons,  tobacco  pipes,  rags, 
bits  of  iron,  half-picked  bones,  portions   of  bread,  cheese,  Ac.     We 
knew  a  patient  who  was  permitted,  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  to  indulge 
harmlessly  this  fancy.    When  stripped  of  this  miscellaneous  gear,  he 
appeared  a  thin  and  lathy  figure ;  but  presently  his  clothes  would  begin 
to  expand  around  him,  and  he  would  increase  in  size  until  it  became 
necessary  to  unpick  the  lining  of  his  coat,  waistcoat,  breeches,   and 
relieve  him  of  his  imaginary  booty.     We  have  also  heard  the  case  of  a 
poor  woman,  who,  after  wandering  about  in  the  open  country  in  a  state 
of  lunacy,  was  sent  to  an  ai^ylum,  where  she  for  a  long  time  persisted  in 
refusing  food,  unless  she  could  steal  it ;  her  meals  were  therefore  put  in 
an  out-of-the-way  corner,  on  puqiose  for  her  to  take  her  food  clandes- 
tinely, which  she  habitually  did,  under  the  idea  she  was  stealing  it. 
Suicidal  mania  is  another  variety  of  this  form  of  disease ;  it  is  known  to 
be  hereditar}',  and  to  prevail  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.    Sometimes, 
also,  it  is  epidemic.     This  morbid  propensity — which  overcomes  the 
strongest  of  our  natural  instincts,  that  of  self-preservation — frequently 
co-exists  with  a  perfectly  healthy  state  of  all  the  intellectual  faculties. 
Among  those  cases  of  moral  insanity  which  most  frequently  demand 
legal  adjudication,  and  which  always  excite  great  public  interest,  are  those 
of  homicidal  monomania — men  arraigned  for  murder,  who  were  the 
victims  of  this  morbid  propensity,  which  they  could  not  control  or  resist. 
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In  the  case  of  the  gentleman  above  referred  to,  there  was  no  aberration 
of  the  powers  of  reasoning ;  his  judgment  was  unimpaired,  and  he 
was,  excepting  under  this  impulse,  habitually  self-collected.  The  moral 
perversion  of  his  nature  nevertheless  required  to  be  controlled,  and  if 
possil)le  corrected.  The  opinion  of  Dr.  Pri chard  is,  that  all  cases  of 
monomania  begin  with  a  disordered  state  of  the  feelings  and  inclina- 
tions, and  end  in  producing  intellectual  insanity.  We  know  a  gentle- 
man subjected  to  restraint,  and  there  are  many  similar  cases  under 
similar  circumstances,  in  whom  this  morbid  propensity  is  very 
strongly  developed ;  he  is  habitually  restless  and  agitated ;  and  if 
he  cannot  kill  one  person,  he  would  fain  kill  another.  When  asked 
by  what  motive  he  is  actuated,  he  evades  the  question.  "  Has 
the  person  you  threaten  ever  done  you  wrong  1  have  you  any 
feeling  of  hatred  against  him  V  "  No,"  he  will  answer,  "  not  the 
least ;  but  he  must  die  !'*  in  saying  which  he  will  make  a  gesture,  as  if 
assassinating  or  striking  him ;  yet  does  this  person  not  labour  under 
any  delusion  or  hallucination  to  which  the  suggestion  can  be  ascribed. 
In  the  same  asylum  is  a  female  patient,  in  humble  circumstances  of 
life,  who  constantly  implores  that  her  bands  may  be  fastened  behind 
her,  lest  she  should  attack,  for  the  purpose  of  killing,  persons  around 
her,  or  destroy  herself.  The  whole  conversation  of  this  woman  is 
homicidal  and  suicidal ;  she  has  attempted  self-destruction ;  she  con- 
stantly says  she  knows  and  feels  she  is  shaken  in  her  mind,  but  no 
specific  delusion  or  hallucination  of  any  kind  appears  to  exist. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  cases  illustrating  this 
form  of  insanity,  homicidal  mania  without  aberration  of  intellect, 
recently  occurred  at  Lyons;  the  medico-psychological  evidence  has 
been  collected  and  published,  with  observations  by  Artaud,  whose  work 
has  suggested  the  previous  observations.  Anthony  Emmanuel  Jobard 
was  born  on  the  4th  of  February,  1831,  in  the  village  of  Essertenne, 
Haute  Saone;  his  parents  were  respectable;  and  his  mother  and 
younger  sister  are  described  to  have  been  very  religious.  The  infancy 
of  Jobard  was  passed  at  home,  without  the  occurrence  of  any  remark- 
able incident ;  at  twelve  years  of  age  he  was  admitted  to  communion 
in  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  the  priest  of  Essertenne  declared  that  no 
child  ever  gave  him  greater  satisfaction.  His  habits  were  regular,  his 
disposition  gentle,  and  he  was  very  social  and  kind  to  his  companions, 
with  whom  he  was  a  great  favourite.  Having  received  his  first  com- 
munion, he  attended  mass  regularly,  assisted  in  the  offices,  and  was  punc- 
tual in  the  discharge  of  his  religious  duties  ;  nevertheless,  at  this  early 
period  of  life  he  addicted  himself  to  a  degrading  and  solitary  vice.  At 
thirteen  years  of  age  he  left  his  native  village,  and  with  letters  of 
introduction  from  his  late  pastor,  ho  was  sent,  to  complete  his  religious 
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education,  to  M.  D'Olignj,  the  canon  of  Dijon,  and  here  remained  ai 
school  for  three  years ;  leaving  the  house  only  to  go  to  the  lodgings  ai 
which  he  slept.  Here  also  he  is  reported  to  have  given  his  masten 
every  satisfaction ;  but  whatever  may  have  been  his  exemplary  conduci 
outwardly,  at  the  expiration  of  this  time, — when,  be  it  observed,  he  wai 
only  sixteen  years  of  age, — in  addition  to  the  vice  to  which  we  bav< 
adverted,  he  began  to  frequent  the  society  of  disreputable  women. 
His  career  of  vice  began  therefore  at  a  very  early  age,  and  causes  were 
brought  into  operation  which  notoriously  pervert  the  moral  feelings, 
and  undermine  the  strength  of  the  inteUect.  We  are  no  apologista 
for  crime.  The  young  Jobard  had  already  entered  the  seductive 
labyrinth  of  temptation,  and,  doubtless,  gave  unbridled  indulgence  to 
his  passions :  albeit,  in  the  presence  of  his  preceptors  he  maintained 
the  appearance  of  being  a  virtuous  and  well-conducted  youth.  The 
good  canon  at  Dijon  was  already  interested  in  his  welfare ;  and  being 
now  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  old  enough  to  prepare  himself  foi 
the  active  business  of  life,  under  his  recommendation  he  was  received 
as  a  clerk  in  the  establishment  of  M.  Thiebaut,  a  highly  respect- 
able clothier  and  draper  at  Dijon.  This  mercantile  firm,  which  had 
been  long  established,  bore  a  high  character;  the  persons  employed 
in  it  were  boarded  and  lodged  in  the  house,  and  their  conduct,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  subjected  to  the  general  surveillance  of  the  heads  oi 
the  family,  it  being  understood  that  any  one  who  committed  any 
infraction  of  the  rules  of  religion  and  morality  would  be  liable  to 
summary  dismissal.  Upon  these  terms  Jobard  was  admitt^  and 
received,  independent  of  his  board  and  lodging,  in  the  beginning 
200  francs  a  year,  which  sum  was  gradually  raised  until  it  reached 
450  francs.  His  conduct  continued  to  all  appearance  good:  he  was 
kind,  affectionate,  and  sober ;  fond  of  playing  with  the  children  of  the 
family ;  and  the  care  he  took  of  a  pet  lamb  obtained  for  him  the  title 
of  "  Fere  nourricier  de  Vagneau^^  a  circumstance  indicating  elements 
and  feelings  of  humanity  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the 
sequel.  Here  also  he  was  constant  and  punctual  in  the  discharge  o1 
his  religious  duties  ;  he  assisted  in  the  service  of  the  church  on  Sun- 
days, attended  the  sermons  which  were  delivered  at  Christmas,  con- 
fessed and  took  the  sacrament  at  Easter;  all  which,  it  is  stated,  h< 
did  without  any  apparent  ostentation.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  how 
ever,  that  he  still  privately — when  absent  from  the  house  of  hi 
employers — persisted  in  the  same  immoral  habits,  which  he  carrier 
to  an  inordinate  excess,  and,  at  the  same  time,  blended  his  mis 
conduct  with  religious,  or  we  should  rather  s  ly,  superstitious  feelings 
often  reasoning  upon  scripture  passages,  and  addressing  exhortations  c 
reformation  to  his  reprobate  companions.     He  would  advise  the  ver 
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females  vrith  whom  he  associated  to  give  up  their  vicious  course  of  life, 
and  on  one  occasion  took  very  great  pains  and  interest  in  endeavouring 
to  recommend  one  of  these  unfortunate  women  to  retire  into  a  convent, 
and  there  expiate  by  penitence  the  errors  of  her  past  career.  This  may 
appear  strange,  but  the  contradictions  in  human  nature  are  very 
marvellous.  The  notorious  Burke,  who  was  hanged  for  murder  in 
Scotland,  which  he  committed  for  the  purpose  of  selling  the  remains 
of  his  unfortunate  victims  to  the  anatomical  schools,  was  very  partial 
and  kind  to  children.  He  preached  religious  sermons,  and  the  whole 
series  of  his  murders  was  suggested  by  his  confederate  Hare  reading 
aloud  one  winter  evening  the  death  of  Ben-hadad  by  Hazael,  in  the 
second  book  of  Kings.*  Incompatible  as  true  religion  must  ever  be 
with  every  description  of  crime,  yet  we  frequently  find  the  almost 
inarticulate  voice  of  conscience  reminding  the  worst  natures  of  its 
mandates.  Once  deeply  and  at  an  early  age  implanted  in  the  mind, 
true  religious  and  moral  principles  cannot  easily  be  uprooted,  but 
spread  like  pure  ore  through  a  corrupt  soil,  blending  with  elements  it 
fails  to  purify.  We  do  not  accuse  such  men  of  hypocrisy;  they 
express  in  such  moments  feelings  which  have  become  a  jmrt  of  their 
moral  constitution,  and  which  can  never  be  thoroughly  eradicated. 

These  habits  of  criminal  self-indulgence,  commenced,  as  we  have  seen, 
so  early  in  life,  soon  began  to  undermine  the  health  of  Jobard,  whose 
nervous  organization,  while  yet  a  youth,  could  not  fail  to  become  thereby 
enfeebled,  and  otherwise  affected.  The  health  and  spirits  he  had 
enjoyed  in  the  little  village  of  Essertenne,  soon  failed  him  at  Dijon ; 
he  suffered  frequently  from  intense  headache,  attended  with  a  sense  of 
weight  upon  the  brain,  giddiness,  and  a  general  feeling  of  bewilder- 
ment ;  which  distressing  symptoms  ended  in  a  copious  bleeding  from 
the  nose,  which  doubtless  relieved  the  cerebral  congestion.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  the  attack  assumed  a  very  alarming  character,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  the  following  account  given  by  Dr.  Noirot,  a  physi- 
cian at  Dijon,  who,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  trial  to  which  we 
must  presently  refer,  made  the  following  deposition,  in  the  form  of  a 
certificate  or  affidavit.  We  translate  it  literally:  **  I,  the  undersigned, 
Doctor  of  Medicine  of  the  faculty  of  Paris,  certify  as  follows  : — A  few 
years  ago,  the  precise  date  of  which  I  can  scarcely  determine,  but  which, 

*  Tliis  is  a  very  curious  fact.  The  diabolical  suggestion  arose  from  Hare  reading  the 
account  given  (verse  15,  chap,  viii.)  of  the  death  of  Benhadad,  who  was  thus  killed  by 
Hazael :  "  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow,  that  he  took  a  thick  cloth,  and  dipped  it 
in  water,  and  spread  it  on  his  face,  so  that  he  died."  Burke  and  Hare  adopted  the 
same  plan.  They  made  their  victims  drunk,  and  then  covered  the  mouth  and  nostrils 
with  wet  cloths.  Sometimes,  by  kneeling  on  the  epigastrium  they  forced  a  deep  expira- 
tion, which  emptied  the  lungs,  and  the  wet  cloths  prevented  the  re-admission  of  the  air. 
This  murderous  method  was  so  physiologically  scientitic,  that  it  was  suspected  to  have 
been  suggested  by  some  anatomist.  This  was  not  true;  the  above  statement  came  ont  in 
evidence. 
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from  difTercnt  circumstances,  I  believe  to  have  been  in    the  winter 
of  1844-5,  I  was  called  one  evening  by  Madame  Perle,  a  "  acugefemme'^ 
at  Dijon,  to  attend  a  young  man  who  was  lodging   in    her    house. 
Ant.    Em.    Jobard.      They  informed  me,  upon  visiting  him,    that  lie 
had  for  many  days  previously  complained  of  severe  headache,  and  that 
he  became  on  that  morning  delirious.     He  was  so  when  I  saw  him ; 
and  from   this   fact,  the  state  of   his  pulse,  and  other  symptoms,  I 
apprehended  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  {meningUis), 
Accordingly   I  proposed   that   he   should   be   immediately    bled;    he 
obstinately,  however,  resisted  the  operation,  and  I  thereupon   ordered 
the  application  of  leeches,  and  then  withdrew.    The  following  morning, 
I  found  the  application  of  the  leeches  had  been  neglected ;  but  during 
the  night  a  very  copious  nasal  haemorrhage  had  taken  place,  which 
salutary  crisis  cut  short  the  disease.     He  no  longer  complained  of  the 
sense  of  weight  and  pain  in  the  head,  accompanied  by  general  weak- 
ness, which  he  had  endured  during  the  whole  of  the  previous  week.     I 
heard  no  more  of  the  patient,  and  lost  sight  of  him  up  to  the  present 
period.     (Signed)  L.  Noirot,  D.M.P.j  and  dated  Dijon,  7th  November, 
1851." 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Prichard,  that  moral 
insanity  frequently  terminates  in  intellectual  insanity,  the  disordered 
state  of  the  feelings  eventually  affecting  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and 
the  brain.  Professor  Heinroth  goes  further  than  this ;  he  contends 
that  moral  depravity  is  the  essential  cause  of  insanity.  Violent  passions, 
sinful  indulgences,  want  of  mental  discipline,  upon  this  theory  give  a 
preponderance  so  impetuous  to  all  the  evil  tendencies  of  our  nature  as 
to  comi>letely  destroy  the  power  of  self-control,  and  subvert  the  under- 
standing. Tlie  case  of  Jobard  would  appear  to  go  far  in  supporting 
the  theory  of  the  learned  professor ;  indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
extreme  indulgence  in  vicious  propensities,  habitual  intemperance,  and 
depraved  habits  generally,  will  produce  disease  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system  ;  the  predisposition,  however,  to  this  self-abandonment  may  be 
regarded  as  a  disease  in  itself,  and  will  be  frequently  found  to  be  here- 
ditary. To  proceed,  however,  with  the  history  of  Jobard.  On  the 
12th  of  September,  1851,  he  left  the  house  of  his  employers,  not  pre- 
meditating the  tragedy  in  which  he  was  about  to  perform  so  conspicuous 
a  part.  His  cousin  had  commissioned  him  to  buy  some  windows  for  a 
church;  and  remitted  him  50  francs,  which  was  the  maximum  price  he 
was  to  give. 

On  Sunday,  the  14th  of  September,  he  attended  mass,  and  afterwards 
vespers,  as  usual,  and  after  the  latter  service,  went  to  a  restaurant's 
with  three  of  his  fellow-clerks,  belonging  to  M.  Thiebaut's  establishment, 
and  there  they  dined  together  very  cheerfully,  nor  did  either  of  them 
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drink  to  excess.  When  the  dinner  was  over,  Jobard  suddenly  rose  from 
the  table,  and  left  his  companions,  following  hurriedly  into  the  street  a 
German  singing  girl,  with  whom  it  appears  he  went  home.  He  remained 
with  her  about  ten  minutes,  and  then  returned  to  the  caf6,  when  he 
called  for  a  glass  of  kirsh  ;  his  expression  of  countenance  was  anxious 
and  hag;^ard,  and  the  waiter  noticed  that  he  was  much  agitated.  Imme- 
diately afterwards  he  took  up  his  cane  and  hat,  and  without  saying  a  word 
to  his  companions,  who  were  still  at  the  table,  he  again  sallied  out,  and 
went  in  search  of  a  cutler's  shop,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  knife ; 
but  it  was  after  nine  o'clock,  and  the  shops  were  then  shut.  Foiled  in  this 
intention,  he  directed  his  steps  to  a  house  of  ill  fame  in  the  Rue  Quen- 
tin,  where  he  passed  the  night.  His  conduct  there,  which  we  abstain 
from  describing,  was  exceedingly  extravagant — apparently  insane.  About 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  hastily  dressed  himself,  said  he  must  be 
off  by  the  railway  to  Paris,  and,  without  uttering  a  word,  left  the  house ; 
and  without  being  prepared  for  the  journey,  proceeded  to  the  railway 
station,  and  asked  for  the  first  train  to  Paris.  He  was  informed  it 
would  not  be  there  until  seven  o'clock.  The  train,  however,  for  ChAlon, 
came  up  while  he  was  talking,  and  he  instantly  took  his  ticket,  and 
proceeded  en  route  for  Lyons.  Arrived  at  Ch&lon,  he  took  an  omnibus 
which  conveyed  passengers  to  the  steam-boat  which  leaves  the  pier  of 
that  town  for  Lyons.  We  must  now  premise  that  we  are  tracking  the 
steps  of  an  assassin — the  question  of  homicidal  monomania  will  bo 
presently  considered.  In  the  train  from  Dijon  to  Ch&lon,  he  tells  us 
that  he  could  not  explain  the  nature  of  his  feelings  ;  he  could  not  think 
or  reflect  on  anything — {favaia  la  tSte  vide  ;)  he  ate  a  little,  however, 
on  the  way.  Arrived  at  Lyons,  he  felt  much  fatigued,  and  walked 
mechanically  to  a  restaurateur's,  where  he  dined.  He  drank  half  a  bottle 
of  wine,  but  ate  very  little.  During  dinner,  he  asked  the  waiter  to 
direct  him  to  a  cutler's.  The  man  did  so,  but  Jobard  could  not  find 
the  house  ;  he  therefore  got  into  a  cabriolet,  and  desired  to  be  driven 
to  a  shop  where  they  sold  knives,  where  he  bought  a  knife,  with  as 
much  coolness  as  if  it  had  been  a  lead  pencil,  or  any  other  harmless  article. 
This  done,  he  sought  out  and  entered  another  house  of  ill  &me  in  the 
Rue  de  la  Cage,  determined,  he  afterwards  stated,  to  kill  one  of  the 
female  inmates.  He  was  introduced  to  a  girl  named  Rachel;  he 
remained  with  her  half  an  hour,  but  she  was  so  pretty  that  his  arm  was 
arrested — he  could  not  strike  the  blow — and  was  tempted  to  delay  for 
a  few  hours  his  resolution ;  he  therefore  left  her,  promising  to  return 
to  her  at  night  after  the  theatre,  and  he  adds,  that  if  he  had  done  so, 
he  would  have  stabbed  her  in  her  sleep,  (Je  lui  aurais  perci  le  coeur 
pendant  son  sammeU,)  This  resolution,  he  confesses,  he  did  not  take 
without  some  qualms  of  apprehension,  for  he  was  afraid  that  before  he 
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could  effect  his  escape  he  would  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  ensspenioi 

women  of  the  house. 

This  happened  on  Monday,  the  15th  of  September,  1851.     Upon 

arriving  in  the  town,  he  stopped  as  he  walked  along  the  streets  to  read 

a  bill  of  the  play,  and  he  determined  to  go  to  the  Thd4tre  des  Celestins. 

Upon  leaving  this  house,  therefore,  after  walking  for  about  ten  minutes 

in  the  Jardin  des  Plants,  he  went  to  a  caf^  opposite  the  theatre,  and 

there  waited  until  the  doors  opened.     He  then  paid  for  his  admission 

and  took  his  seat  in  the  gallery,  atix  premieres,  but  at  the  end  of 

the  first  act  of  the  second  piece,  which  was  entitled  Adrienne  Le- 

couvreuVy  he  changed  his  place,  and  went  into  the  amphitheatre,  where 

he  sat  down  behind  a  pillar.     He  there  saw  at  a  little  distance  from 

him  a  little  girl  about  ten  years  of  age ;  he  grasped  his   knife,  and 

would  have  killed  her,  but  she  was  beyond  his  reach,  and  he  could  not 

move  towards  her  without  attracting  attention.     Another  little  girl, 

apparently  between   twelve   and    fifteen,  sat    nearer  and    a    little    to 

his  right,  but  she  too  was  beyond  his  grasp.     His  attention  was  next 

directed  to  a  lady  who  sat  immediately  before  him ;  she  wore  a  gray 

silk  dress,  and  as  he  stood  up  and  looked  down  upon  her,  he  saw  a 

portion  of  her  breast  uncovered;  but  at  this  moment  he  heard  steps 

behind  him,  and  looking  round  saw  the  manager  of  the  theatre,  whom 

he  knew  personally,  and  who  had  just  entered  the  house  by  a  door  near 

him.     He  instantly  pretended  to  be  cleaning  the  nails  of  his  fingers 

with  the  knife ;  turning  towards  him,  he  smiled,  and  after  exchanging  a 

few  gracious  words  with  each  other,  the  manager  passed  on.     Suddenly, 

a  scream,  sliarp  and  piercing,  resounded  through  the  house,  and  persons 

were  seen  rising  confusedly  around  the  place  whence  it  proceeded.    The 

fatal  deed  was  perpetrated.    With  deadly  aim  and  force,  he  had  plunged 

the  knife  into  the  bosom  of  the  unfortunate  lady,  and  as  she  uttered 

that  thrilling  shriek,  she  withdrew  with  her  own  hand  the  knife  from 

the  wound,  and,  covered  with  blood,  fainted  in  the  arms  of  the  persons 

near  her.     Her  husband,  who  was  sitting  next  her,  not  having  any 

idea  of  the  fatality  of  the  blow,  turned  round  upon  the  assassin,  and 

exclaimed,  "  What  have  we  done  to  you,  that  you  should  thus  strike  my 

wife  ]"     "  Nothing  !"  answered  the  imperturbable  Jobard  ;  "  you  have 

done  nothing  !"     He  stood  calmly  with  his  arms  crossed  upon  his 

breast,  and  added — "  I  am  a  miserable  being ;  do  what  you  please  with 

me  ;  it  is  not  my  wish  to  escape  I "     He  was  immediately  arrested  ;  he 

did  not  make  the  slightest  resistance,  and  as  he  was  being  conducted  to 

the  Hotel  de  Ville,  he  said,  "  I  am  well  content,"  {Je  suU  scUts/aii 

actiLeUemeiit).     In  the  meantime,  the  poor  lady  was  removed  into  the 

"/oyer,"   (the  green-room  of  the  theatre ;)  the  wound  now  appeared 

evidently  mortal,  and  in  about  five  nainutes  she  expired.     She  was  a 
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young  woman,  the  daughter  of  M.  Cbabert,  the  Provisewr  of  the  Lyceum 

at  Limoges,  and  the  wife  of  M.  Ricard,  the  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 

the  same  institution.     Melancholy  to  add,  she  was  in  the  family- way — 

enceinte  de  six  mots.     As  he  struck  her  from  behind,  she  never  even 

saw  the  person  of  her  murderer. 

The  excitement  and  consternation  produced  by  so  tragical  an  event, 

very  naturally  spread  through  the  whole  city.     Who  was  the  assassin  1 

By  what  motives  was  he  actuated?     An  eye  for  an  eye — a  tooth  for  a 

tooth — blood  for  blood — was  the  instinctive  outcry  of  popular  fury ; 

and  if  he  could,  like  the  wretched  parricide,  Damiens,  have  been  torn  to 

pieces  by  the  force  of  horses  driven  furiously  in  opposite  directions,  to 

which  his  limbs  were  attached,  and  had  had  melted  lead  poured  into  his 

eyes  and  ears  and  veins,  the  multitude,  exasperated  at  the  fate  of  so 

innocent  a  victim,  would  not  have  bestowed  the  slightest  sympathy 

upon  his  agonies.     But  we  live  in  a  Christian  age ;  the  criminal  code 

of  enlightened  nations  no  longer  sentences  the  infliction  of  torture ;  for 

justice  must  ever  now  be  tempered  with   that   divine   mercy  which 

becomes 

"  The  throD^  monarch  better  than  hiB  crown, 


And  is  the  attribute  of  God  himself.'* 

There  are,  it  is  true,  some  persons,  and  we  have  met  with  several,  who 
contend  that,  sane  or  insane,  every  man  who  takes  away  human  life 
^  should  himself  be  put  to  death ;  which  summary  judgment  would  cut 
the  Gordian  knot  of  every  medico-legal  difficulty ;  but,  in  accordance 
with  the  milder  dispensations  of  Christian  jurisprudence^  it  behoves  us 
to  take  into  consideration  all  the  exculpatory  and  extenuating  circum- 
stances which  might  have  existed.  We  agree  with  Herr  Heinroth, 
that  in  such  a  case  as  the  above,  sin  and  madness  would  appear  to  be 
identical,  for  who  can  determine  the  exact  point  at  which  the  power 
of  self-control  may  cease  to  influence  human  actions?  True,  many 
criminals  are  hurried  onwards  by  an  impulse  which  they  cannot 
repress ;  but  who  can  determine  the  resisting  powers  of  motives 
which  murtt  escape  analysis  ?  How  can  we  decide,  within  the  secret 
sphere  of  another  man's  mind,  where  his  responsibility  ends  and  his 
irresponsibility  begins  ?  We  would  repudiate  entertaining  or  pander- 
ing to  notions  of  false  humanity  ;  the  poor  wretch  we  have  described 
upon  the  scaffold  trembling  on  the  brink  of  eternity  may  have  deserved 
his  fate,  and  we  will  not  in  that  case  join  the  sympathies  of  the 
unthinking  crowd  of  spectators ;  but  when  the  existence  of  insanity  is 
clearly  proved,  and  its  symptoms  have  been  as  unequivocally  manifested 
as  those  which  characterize  any  physical  disease  incident  to  the  human 
body,  then  we  hold  that  the  plea  of  insanity  ought  to  be  unequivocally 
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admitted.     How  does  it  happen  that  crime  appears  to  be  so  often  hcfe- 
ditary,  independent  of  the  force  of  example,  unless  there  were  a  pro- 
disposition  in  the  human  mind  to  succumb  to  its  evil  influences  7     The 
members  of  one  particular  family  will,  through  a  whole  generation,  be 
found  to  have  been  addicted  to  incurable  drunkenness — those  of  another, 
successively  imprisoned  or  transported  for  theft  or  burglary.      There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  insanity  is  hereditary ;  and  so  are  the  vices  of 
successive  generations ;  but  it  deserves  to  be  noticed  particularly,  that 
insanity,  in  its  transmission,  will  assume  different  forms.     The  mono- 
mania of  one  man  may  be  on  religion ;  his  next  of  kin  may  have  the 
disease  under  the  form  of  suicidal  or  homicidal  mania  :  which  is  the  case 
with  one  of  the  patients  above  referred  to,  who  has  a  near  relation  at 
the  Agapemone,  who  believes  in  the  inspiration  of  Mr.  Prince,  and  the 
divine  ordinance  of  playing  at  "blind  hockey." 

To  proceed  with  the  history  of  Jobard.  He  was  conducted  a  prisoner 
to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  placed  in  one  of  the  dungeons,  where  his 
first  care  was  to  take  the  sleeves  off  his  paletot,  to  prevent  them  being 
soiled,  and  then  he  fell  on  his  knees  in  prayer.  He  conducted  himself 
during  his  examination  before  the  "  Juge  d'lnstruction"  with  great 
calmness ;  his  countenance  maintained  its  usual  expression,  and  his 
pulse  was  regular,  and  between  65  and  70  in  the  minute.  When 
informed  of  the  death  of  Madame  Eicard,  he  said,  "Dead,  is  she) — so 
much  the  better;  since  I  wish  them  to  put  me  to  death.**  He  then 
asked  if  there  had  been  time  for  her  to  see  a  priest  before  d3ring,  and 
upon  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  informed  that  he  had 
prayed  for  her,  he  expressed  his  satisfaction,  and  added,  "  I  am  sony  I 
was  obliged  to  put  her  to  death  ;  I  pity  her  and  her  family,  and  in 
that  sense  I  regret  it ;  I  shall  repent  before  Qod  ;  as  for  me,  I  cannot 
make  myself  better  understood  than  by  saying, — I  regret  nothing.**  In 
his  first  examinations  he  persisted  in  the  same  tone,  confessing  but  not 
regretting  the  act ;  on  the  contrary,  he  said,  "  I  always  knew,  even 
when  I  contemplated  it,  that  it  was  a  crime  for  which  I  was  responsible 
before  God  and  man.**  He  confesses,  "  I  bought  the  knife  as  coolly 
as  I  would  a  crayon,  or  anything  else.  I  struck  her  as  I  would  have 
done  a  block  of  wood"  ("^e  la  /rappai  comme  faurais  fn^pp%  ten  mat- 
cexiu  de  bois").  At  another  time  he  said,  "  I  committed  it  without 
reflection.  If  I  had  reflected  properly — if  I  had  confided  in  any  one 
if  they  had  made  me  reflect  upon  it — I  should  have  desisted.*'  The  mur- 
derous weapon  was  produced  before  liim  ;  he  looked  upon  it  with  indif- 
ference. The  distressed  husband  was  confronted  with  him,  and  he 
evinced  very  great  emotion.  He  was  then  conducted  into  the  presence 
of  the  dead  body,  and  when  he  beheld  his  victim,  he  appeared  on 
a  sudden  horrified,   became  extremely  agitated,  and  his   pulse   rose. 
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gave  88  pulsations  in  the  minute,  and  was  thready  and  intermitting. 
He  appeared  unable  to  support  himself,  but  nevertheless  he  almost 
immediately  recovered  his  self-possession,  and  spoke  with  his  usual 
calmness.  Upon  leaving  the  room  he  again  appeared  much  affected ; 
bewailed  the  fate  of  his  victim,  and  the  distress  of  her  family,  but  for 
himself,  he  again  added  ''  /  regret  noHdivg,^^  The  following  day  he  was 
again  examined  at  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  now,  he  altogether  altered 
his  tone ;  "  If  my  time,"  he  exclaimed,  "  were  this  day  to  come  over 
again,  I  would  not  commit  the  deed  I  have  done ;  yesterday  I  endea- 
voured to  render  my  condemnation  inevitable ; — to-day  I  would  desire 
to  live;  if  that  were  permitted  me  (he  continued,  with  apparent 
emotion),  I  would  seek  t\ie  frh'e  Manuel,  and  lay  my  heart  open  to  him 
as  I  now  do  to  you ;  my  repentance  would  then,  I  think,  be  complete ; 
I  cannot  yet  sufficiently  explain  my  conduct,  but  I  feel  myself  already 
so  far  changed."  Since  his  imprisonment,  it  should  be  observed  that 
he  had  experienced  nasal  hemorrhages,  which  may  have  relieved  the 
brain,  and  conduced  to  the  return  of  a  more  natural  state  of  feeling. 
He  now  appeared  to  be  more  afraid  of  death  than  he  had  ever  before 
been  ;  he  continued  restless  and  agitated,  and  his  sleep  was  disturbed  by 
frightful  dreams ;  nevertheless,  after  he  had  confessed  himself,  and 
received  absolution,  he  informed  M.  D*Artaud  ''that  his  mind  had 
regained  its  composure."  "  Do  you  think,"  he  was  then  asked,  "  that 
after  having  premeditated  and  committed  so  atrocious  a  crime,  con- 
fessing it,  and  receiving  absolution,  is  a  sufficient  reparation  1"  "Yes," 
answered  Jobard,  "  loraque  fav/rai  termine  ma  penitence/" 

We  have  hitherto  not  alluded  to  one  very  striking  feature  in  the 
character  of  Jobard — viz.,  his  consummate  hjrpocrisy.  We  have  seen 
him  while  yet  a  boy  preserving  outwardly  the  most  exemplary  and 
virtuous  conduct,  yet  indulging  at  the  same  time  secretly  in  the  most 
vicious  habits ;  hunying,  after  assisting  at  mass  and  at  vespers,  from 
the  church  to  the  brothel ;  and  when  we  read  the  confessions  which  he 
made  before  the  magistrates,  and  particularly  in  the  letters  he  addressed 
to  his  family,  we  shudder  at  the  expressions  connected  with  religion 
which  are  interwoven,  as  if  to  palliate  his  wickedness.  He  tell  us  that 
the  hypocritical  life  he  had  led  weighed  (as  well  it  might)  upon  his 
conscience ;  he  determined,  therefore,  to  become  really  religious,  and 
endeavour  to  ensure  his  salvation.  "It  was  impossible  for  me,"  he 
writes  to  his  sister,  "  to  expect  salvation  from  the  conduct  I  pursued ; 
I  had  not  force  of  resolution  enough  to  change  my  mode  of  life,  and  I 
therefore  said  to  myself,  if  I  once  kill  a  person,  I  should  repent,  I 
would  do  penance,  and  Gbd,  who  is  good,  would  forgive  me."  One  of 
his  first  resolves,  then,  he  pretends  was  to  assassinate  a  priest  as  he 
was   leaving  mass ;  his  soul,  he  tells  us,  would  then  have  mounted 
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directly  into  heaven,  and  he  would  have  prayed  and  interceded  for  the 
forgiveness  of  his  assassin.    He  then  proposed  to  enter  upon  a  soldier's 
life,  with  the  idea  of  being  killed  in  action,  and  so  ridding  himself  of 
his  burthensome  life ;  but  his  mother,  we  are  assured,   dissuaded  him 
from  this  project.     He  next  thought  of  selecting  for  the  sacrifice  be 
meditated,  some  infant,  the  soul  of  which,  never  having  committed  sin, 
would  enhance  its  powers  of  intercession  on  his  behalf       Once  also,  it 
is  said,  that  be  thought  of  joining  in  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  the 
President  of  the  French  Kepublic,  and  meet  his  death  as  a  regicide. 
The   idea  of  committing   suicide  also  occurred  to  him,   but  a  pious 
horror  of  self-murder  restrained  his  hand  from  the  poisoned  cup  or 
dagger;  so  he  ascribes  to  his  sense  of  religion  the  merit  of  having 
resisted  this  evil  suggestion.     We  candidly  confess,  however,  that  we 
place  no  reliance  upon  these  different  confessions,  which   bear  upon 
their  face  the  evidence  of  being,  as  far  as  his  motives  are  concerned, 
tissues  of  contradictions.     The  apology  for  his  crime,  the  idea  "j'ai  tuk 
pour  etre  iue^''  never  peeps  out  until  after  his  arrest ;  and  upon  his 
trial  it  will  be  found  that  he  endeavoured  to  repudiate  that  explanation 
in  his  anxiety  to  make  the  act  appear,  by  his  answers  to  the  court, 
not  to  have  been  premeditated.     We  have,  as  a  general  principle,  no 
confidence  in  the  last  dying  speeches  and  confessions  of  criminals, 
which  are  concocted  in  the  condenmed  cell,  to  justify  or  palliate  their 
crimes ;  many  of  them  are  suggested  by  a  very  natural  desire  to  appear 
in  their  last  moments  to  the  best  advantage,  and  excite  the  sympathy 
of  the  public ;  and  many,  perhaps  the  greater  number  of  men  in  such 
an  appalling  situation,  are  so  confused  and  bewildered,  that  they  are 
unable  to  give  any  true  or  accurate  history  of  the   motives   which 
influenced  them.     We  believe  Jobard  to  have  been  not  less  a  hypocrite 
after  than  he  was  before  he  perpetrated  the  assassination;    and  his 
whole  conduct  appears  to  have  evinced  a  sense  only  of  guilty  cowardice. 
He  trembled  at  the  prospect  which  awaited  him ;  he  coquetted  with 
religion  and  prevaricated  with  truth  every  time  he  opened  his  lips. 

Immediately  after  the  crime  was  committed — within  a  few  hours 

the  medico-legal  question  arose  as  to  the  condition  of  his  mind : 
When  he  perpetrated  the  act,  was  he  sane  or  insane  ?  An  ordonnanoe 
was  issued  immediately  by  the  Juge  (Thiatruction,  requring  Dr. 
Magaud  to  examine  and  report  upon  his  physical  and  moral  state ; 
and  Messrs.  Tavemier  and  Gromier,  physicians  frequently  called  upon 
to  give  medico-psychological  evidence  before  the  criminal  tribunals^ 
received  the  same  mission.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Magaud 
were,  that  the  act  was  premeditated ;  the  motive  alleged  in  his  declaration 
was  insufficient  to  prove  any  aberration  of  the  intellectual  faculties  * 
that  there  was  a  continual  conflict  between  his  religious  ideas  and 
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sensual  instincts,  which  may  in  some  degree  have  obscured  his  under- 
standing; but  that  his  sense  of  moral  responsibility,  although 
enfeebled,  was  nevertheless  not  destroyed,  therefore  the  evidence  was 
not  sufficient  to  be  placed  in  justification  of  the  crime,  although  it 
might  be  urged  in  mitigation  of  the  punishment.  The  report  of  the 
Doctors  Tavernier  and  Gromier,  in  which  they  also  recapitulate  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  terminated  in  opposite  conclusions. 
1st.  They  were  of  opinion  that  at  the  moment  Jobard  committed  the 
act  he  was  in  a  state  of  dementia  {fnonomania  ho7nocidO'8y/icido), 
2nd.  That  Jobard  could  not  be  considered  responsible  for  an  act  which 
he  committed  without  the  participation  of  his  will.  3rd.  That  as  this 
description  of  insanity  leads  to  disastrous  consequences,  society  should 
exercise  its  right  of  placing  Jobard  in  a  situation  to  prevent  him  com- 
mitting any  other  outrage,  and  that  he  should  be  confined  for  life  in  a 
lunatic  asylum. 

The  result,  therefore,  or  rather  the  opinions  expressed  in  both  of 
these  reports,  are  thus  far  approximative ;  the  one  recognises  en- 
feeblement  {qffaiMissetnetU),  the  other  derangement  of  the  moral  sense. 
The  one  pleads  for  mitigation  of  punishment,  the  other  recommends 
deprivation  of  liberty,  and  confinement,  for  life,  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 
.  The  view  taken  by  Dr.  Arthaud,  who  has  been  at  the  pains  of  collect- 
ing the  whole  evidence  in  a  very  circumstantial  manner — not,  indeed, 
omitting  the  most  trivial  circumstances  that  could  be  interpreted  in  his 
favour,  is,  that  Jobard,  when  he  committed  the  act,  was  insane — and  that 
his  insanity  was  characterized  by  a  general  disturbance  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  ;  in  support  of  which  opinion  he  refers  to  the  fact,  that 
insanity,  in  difierent  forms,  had  declared  itself  both  on  the  paternal  and 
maternal  side  of  his  family.  His  grandfather,  at  the  age  of  fifty  or 
sixty,  upon  the  loss  of  an  action  at  law,  was  for  several  months 
insane.  His  disease  assumed  the  form  of  lypemania.  He  continually 
cried  "  I  am  a  lost  man,"  believing  he  was  about  to  be  arrested ;  at 
length,  after  obstinately  refusing  food  for  a  fortnight,  he  died  of  inani- 
tion. His  grandfather's  brother  also  died  in  a  melancholic  state,  and 
the  cases  were  very  analogous.  His  cousin  Rosalie  Jobard,  when  twenty 
years  of  age,  had  an  attack  of  acute  mania.  She  was  confined  in  tlie 
lunatic  asylum  of  Mar^ville  between  two  and  three  years,  when  she  was 
discharged  cured.  On  the  maternal  side,  one  uncle  became  insane  at  an 
advanced  age,  exhibited  symptoms  of  lypemania,  and  died  of  senile  de- 
mentia. Another  was  affected  by  melancholia,  would  associate  with  no 
one,  ate  the  roots  of  vegetables  as  he  pulled  them  out  of  the  ground, 
and  wnld  fruits,  and  threatened  to  injure  those  who  approached  him. 
Another  uncle,  in  a  state  of  ordinary  insanity,  was  confined  in  the 
lunatic  asylum  at  Besan9on,  where  he  died.   Again.   One  cousiu  was  an 
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epileptic — and  another,  imbecile  from  birth  ;  Dr.  Arthaud  traces  these 
and  some  other  examples  in  the  family  of  Jobard  of  mania,  lyperaania, 
dementia,  epileptic  mania,  and  idiocy.  It  is  impossible,  he  then  adds, 
that  the  hereditary  transmission  of  insanity  can  be  doubted. 

Pinel,  Esquirol,  Marc,  Falrct,  Descuret,  Baillarger,  Moreau,  and  all 
modern  writers  on  insanity,  consider  hereditary  transmission  one  of  the 
most  ordinary  predisposing  causes  of  this  deplorable  malady.     Accord- 
ing to  Esquirol,  one-sixth  of  the  cases  of  this  disease  which  occur 
among  the  poor,  may  be  attributed  to  hereditary  transmission,  and  the 
proportion,  he  adds,  will  be  found  still  higher  among  the  higher  classes. 
With  him,  I  am  disposed  (says  Dr.  Arthaud)  to  think  this  calculation 
is   below  the   actual   proportion  found.     Physicians  who  are  indeed 
specially  connected  with  asylums,  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  arriye  at 
any  exact  statistics  on  this  point.     M.  Mich^a  goes  further.     He  states 
we  must  agree  in  admitting  that  at  least  one-half,  not  to  say  three- 
fourths  of  such  patients  have  had,  or  still  have,  some  members  insane 
in  their  family.     By  Marc,  also,  hereditary  transmission  is  considered 
to  be  the  most  predominating  of  all  the  causes  of  insanity;  "it  plays," 
he  observes,  "  so  important  a  part  in  the  production  of  this  disease,  that 
whenever  its  existence  can  be  proved  in  a  medico-judicial  inquiry,  it  is 
almost  sufficient  to  establish  the  reality  of  some  lesion  of  the  under- 
standing," (p.  118.)    We  are  not,  be  it  observed,  disposed  to  doubt  the 
moral  of  insanity  of  Jobard,  and  that  his  vicious  habits  undermined 
the  healthy  functions  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  and  impaired 
generally  his  intellectual  faculties ;  but  sufficient  ]>owers  of  mind  still 
remained,  which  he  might,  we  suspect,  in  the  beginning  have  controlled. 
The  false  appearances  under  which  he  contrived  to  disguise,  before  his 
preceptors  and  employers,  the  real  features  of  his  character,  and  his 
punctual  attention  to  the  outward  forms  and  ordonnances  of  religion^ 
may  be  referred  to  in  support  of  this  opinion.    He  was  sincere  enough, 
doubtless,  in  his  devotions,  so  long  as  the  excitement  which  prompted 
them,  under  the  influence  of  his  imagination,  lasted;  but  when  this 
intellectual  effort  was  over,  he  then  gave  unbridled  sway  to  all  his  worst 
passions.     "  Quand  je  priais,**  said  he,  "je  pricds  comme  un  saint;  tin 
instant  apr^s,  le  vice  merUrainait,  et  je  me  laissais  aRer  sans  resistance 
possible.**    We  have  dwelt  emphatically  upon  his  self-acknowledged  and 
habitual  h3rpocrisy,  and  have  furthermore  expressed  a  general  disbelief 
in  the  statements  he  made  at  different  times,  explanatory  of  the  xnotiTes 
which  actuated  him  in  his  guilty  career.     This  description  of  deception, 
it  should  be  remembered,  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  characterisUcs 
of  moral  insanity.     Under  this  form  of  disease,  a  young  man  will 
endeavour  to  appear  exceedingly  circumspect  in  his  outward  conduct, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  his  perverted  feelings  prompt  him  to  commit 
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all  sort  of  delinquencies ;  he  will  invent  mischievous  stories  respecting 
persons  he  has  no  particular  enmity  to ;  he  will  tell  the  most  abominable 
falsehoods  in  apparently  the  most  truthful  manner,  and  is  always  pre- 
pared with  some  plausible  reason  and  ingenious  fabrication  to  account 
for  any  misconduct  which  he  may  have  committed. 

On  the  23rd  of  March,  1852,  Jobard  was  arraigned  before  the  Assize 
Court  of  the  department  of  the  Rhone  for  the  murder  of  Madame 
Ricard.  Upon  examining  the  body,  it  was  found  that  the  knife  had 
penetrated  between  the  second  and  third  ribs  of  the  left  side,  traversed 
the  anterior  part  of  the  corresponding  lung,  and  piercing  the  left  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart,  the  point  of  the  weapon  terminated  in  the  interven- 
tricular wall  of  the  right  ventricle.  The  fiacts  of  the  case  were  too 
evident  and  inconte  table  to  admit  of  any  doubt,  therefore  the  medico- 
legal depositions,  which  were  endorsed  at  the  back  of  the  indictment, 
respecting  the  state  of  the  prisoner's  mind,  constituted  the  principal 
evidence.  During  the  trial,  the  prisoner  maintained  his  self-possession, 
but  was  manifestly  anxious  respecting  its  result,  and  endeavoured,  by 
the  answers  he  gave  to  the  interrogatories  put  to  him,  particularly  to 
remove  the  idea  that  the  act  was  premeditated.  He  was  ably  defende<i 
by  M.  Dubost,  his  advocate,  and  after  the  President  of  the  Court  had 
carefully  summed  up  the  evidence,  Antony  Emmanuel  Jobard  was 
declared  guilty  of  having  voluntarily,  and  with  premeditation,  committed 
a  homicide  on  the  person  of  Jos^phin  Annais  Chabert,  the  wife  of  Ricard, 
whereupon  he  was  condemned  to  hard  labour  for  life — ''  cmx  travaux 
forces  a  perpStuitS.** 

We  do  not  impugn  the  justice  of  this  verdict,  or  consider  that  it  was 
an  aggravated  sentence  ;  because  the  homicidal  act  was  clearly  neither 
instinctive  nor  impulsive,  but  the  result  of  premeditation  and  pre- 
arrangement,  although  the  particular  victim  had  not  been  selected  for 
the  assassination  until  a  few  instants  before  the  act  was  committed. 
Furthermore,  we  fully  admit  that  Jobard  was  morally  insane;  but  there 
was  not  such  an  amount  of  intellectual  aberration  as  to  obscure  or 
pervert  the'  understanding ;  on  the  contrary,  he  himself  acknowledged 
that  he  was  conscious  he  was  about  to  perpetrate  a  crime,  and  he  knew 
that  he  would  be  responsible  for  the  deed  before  both  Qod  and  roan. 
Hence  we  recognise — ^in  the  derangement  of  his  moral  or  affective 
faculties  and  propensities  only — attenuating  circumstances  which  very 
properly  suggested  to  the  jury  the  recommendation  to  mercy  ;  but  we 
do  not  see  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  the  fiiU  exculpatory  plea  of 
insanity.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  person  so  dangerous  ought  to 
be  deprived  of  his  liberty,  and,  provided  the  hard  labour  which  he  is 
condemned  to  perform  be  not  incompatible  with  health,  or  likely  to 
shorten  the  duration  of  life,  we  would  raise  no  objection  also  to  this 
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part  of  the  sentence.     Indeed^  we  often,  in  visiting  the  criminal  wards 
of  Bethlera,  St.  Luke's,  and  some  of  our  public  county  asylums,  hare 
been  struck  at  observing  so  many  strong  and  healthy-looking  criminal 
lunatics  sauntering,  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  idly  about  the 
corridors  and  courts  of  the  building  :  how  much  better  would  it  be  for 
these  men  to  be  obliged  to  work  at  some  compulsory  labour — some 
occupation  adapted  to  their  particular  capacities  and  previous  conditions 
in  life.     Assuredly  it  would  be  beneficial  to  their  bodily  and  mental 
state,  and  conduce  materially  to  their  recovery :  for  whether  they  are 
destined  to  remain  under  surveillance  or  not,  their  restoration  to  sanity 
is  to  themselves,  and  all  around  them,  of  equal  importance.     The  man 
who  may,  under  some  delusion  consequent  upon  cerebral  disease,  have 
attempted  even  the  life  of  his  sovereign,  may  recover  his  reasoning 
powers,  and  it  is  manifestly  important  that  he  should  do  so  before  his 
death ;  wherefore  he  is  entitled  to  receive  as  much  care  and  attention 
as  any  other   patient  who,   upon   recovery,  becomes  entitled  to  his 
liberty. 

To  return  to  the  point  from  which  we  started.  We  commenced  the 
present  article  by  describing  a  spectacle  which  is  too  frequently 
exhibited  in  our  densely  crowded  metropolis.  Whilst  the  multitude 
assembles  round  the  scaffold  to  witness  an  execution,  from  an  epidemic 
feeling  of  excitement  which  gives  rise  to  motives  they  do  not  them- 
selves understand,  the  medico-psychologist  is,  we  have  stated,  called 
upon  to  view  the  object  of  popular  curiosity  with  very  different  feelings. 
It  is  his  duty  to  ascertain,  as  clearly  as  he  can,  by  the  history  of  the 
case  and  his  own  observations,  the  state  of  mind  which  may  have  led  to 
the  perpetration  of  the  act  for  which  the  criminal  has  been  condemned. 
In  a  state  of  health,  as  we  have  premised,  "  man  is  complete  in  every 
individual  man :"  it  is  the  same  in  disease — one  disorder,  bodily  or 
mental,  is  the  type  of  the  same  disorder  throughout  the  world.  In  a 
psychological  view,  the  actions  of  all  men  may  be  regarded  in  a  two- 
fold light ;  they  are  suggested  either  by  his  moral  or  affective  faculties^ 
his  feelings,  desires,  passions,  and  propensities — or  they  are  the  result 
of  intellectual  motives,  originating  in  the  powers  of  the  understanding. 
The  moral  may,  it  is  true,  blend,  and  that  almost  imperceptibly,  with 
his  intellectual  nature ;  but  it  is  proved,  beyond  a  doubt  pathologically, 
that  the  moral  and  affective  faculties  may  be  perverted,  and  that  morbid 
states  of  the  feelings,  and  diseases,  passions  and  propensities,  may  exist 
without  any  concomitant  affection  of  the  intellect  or  disease  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  system.  On  the  other  hand,  the  intellectual  faculties 
may,  individually  or  collectively,  be  deranged,  and  the  powers  of  per- 
ception, reason,  and  judgment  so  much  impaired  as  to  obscure  the 
understanding  and  lead  to  the  belief  in  delusions  and  hallucinationa 
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whicli  may  suggest  very  insane  actions.  The  one,  as  we  have  explained, 
constitutes  moral,  the  other  intellectual  insanity;  but  they  frequently, 
although  originating  separately,  run  into  each  other  and  become  com- 
bined— hence  moral  often  ends  in  intellectual  insanity;  but  we  believe 
that,  vice  versa,  intellectual  as  often  conduces  to,  and  ends  in,  moral 
insanity.  Applying  these  remarks  to  the  form  of  monomania  we  are 
now  considering,  it  appears  to  us  that  homicidal  mania  may  be  sub- 
divided into  three  varieties : — 

1.  Moral  Homicidal  Mania — arising  from  perversion  and  a  morbid 
state  of  the  decrees,  feelings,  passions,  and  propensities,  which  the 
powers  of  the  understanding,  reflection,  reason,  judgment,  &c,,  can 
neither  control  nor  counteract.  Acts  of  impulsive  homicide  come  within 
this  category. 

2.  Intellectual  Homicidal  Mania — arising  from  some  disease  of  the 
imagination — some  delusion  or  hallucination — or  misapplication  and 
perversion  (which  often  happens  in  religious  monomania)  of  the  reason- 
ing faculties.  This  variety  of  the  disease  is  always  primarily  dependent 
on  some  lesion  of  the  understanding. 

.3.  Moral  and  Intellectual  Homicidal  Mania — arising  from  some 
morbid  state  of  the  feelings,  passions,  and  propensities  aflecting  and 
impairing  the  controlling  influence  of  the  intellectual  facidties. 

But  we  have  already  exceeded  our  limits ;  the  subject  of  homicidal 
mania  is  extremely  important,  and  we  shall  ere  long  again  return  to  it ; 
in  the  meantime  the  ^"Examen  Medico  LegcU"  relative  to  the  criminal 
prosecution  of  Jobard,  by  Dr.  Arthaud,  is  so  valuable  an  addition  to 
our  medico-legal  literature,  that  we  recommend  it  not  only  to  our 
medical  brethren,  but  to  the  attention  of  those  members  of  the  legal 
profession  whose  practice  should  interest  them  in  the  progressive  prin- 
ciples of  medical  jurisprudence. 


Art.  II.— GERMAN  PSYCHOLOGY.* 

Two  parts  of  the  eighth  volume  of  this  valuable  journal  are  now  before  us. 
They  contain  a  suflicient  amount  of  important  and  interesting  matter  to 
aflbrd  satisfactory  evidence  that  Psychological  Medicine  occupies  much 
of  the  attention  of  German  Physicians,  while  the  continued  support  and 
assistance  accorded  to  the  conductors  of  the  ''  Zeitschrift  fur  Psy- 

*  "  Allgemeine  Zeitschrift  fiir  Psychiatric  und  Psychischgerichtliche  Medicin ;  achter 
Band ;  hcftc  drittes,  und  viertes/'  Hcrausgegeben  von  IlerrnDamerow,  Fleming,  and 
BoUcr. 
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chiatrie"  bj  many  contributors,  demonstrate  that  its  editors  have 
correctly  apprehended  and  rightly  met  the  occasion  for  a  Journal  of 
Psychological  Medicine,  as  the  medium  of  the  publication  of  matten 
having  relation  to  diseases  of  the  mind,  and  the  pathology  of  the 
nervous  system. 

We  shall  on  the  present  occasion  first  lay  before  our  readers  a  brief 
analysis  of  the  contents  of  each  part. 

The  contents,  then,  of  the  third  part  of  this  eighth  volume  are : — 

The  com/mon  Sensibility  of  the  Brain.  By  Dr.  Fr.  Nasse. — This 
is  a  short  paper  in  which  the  author  points  out  the  impossibility  of 
forming  the  diagnosis  of  the  seat  of  disease  within  the  cranium  by  the 
localization  of  the  pain  attendant  thereon. 

The  disordered  Connexion  of  TJiought  with  voluntary  Movemeni$ 
through  the  Influence  of  tJie  Brain,     By  Dr.  Fr.  Nasse. — In  this  paper 
the  author's  object  is  to  apply  physiological  knowledge  of  parts  of  the 
brain  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  seat  of  those  diseases  whidi  manifest  a 
derangement  of  voluntary  movements.    The  surface  of  the  hemispheres 
(by  which  we  suppose  the  author  means  the  hemispherical  gcmgUcn  of 
Solly),  he  observes  are  concerned  in  the  processes  of  thought  and 
intellectual  operations ;  and  by  the  connexion  of  these  external  parts 
with  the  deeper  portions,  e,  g.,  the   corpus  striatum  and  the  optic 
thalamus;  the  functions  of  which  are  perception  and  the  exercise  of  the 
will,*  the  influence  of  the  mind  upon  voluntary  movements  is  exerted. 
The  author  points  out  the  exalted  state  of  the  hemispherical  sur&ce  in 
certain  states  of  insanity  in  which  confusion  of  thought  is  exhibited  in 
incoherency  of  speech ;  he  traces  an  analogy  in  the  convulsions  which 
sometimes  accompany  this  state,  with  that  of  incipient  intoxication,  of 
sleep-walking,  and  talking,  and  of  chorea.      In  these   instances   the 
excitement  of  the  outer  parts  of  the  brain  is  transferred  to  the  central 
organs  of  perception  and  volition.     The  same  line  of  reasoning  is  em- 
ployed under  the  opposite  condition  of  duluess  of  the   intellectual 
operations   and   disinclination   to   movement   which   is   witnessed  in 
melancholy  insanity.     The  rambling  garrulity  of  idiots  and  demented 
persons  is  also  referred  by  the  author  to  irregular  excitement  of  the 
before-mentioned  parts  of  the  brain,  through  their  connexion  with  the 
organs  of  speech.     In  catalepsy,  thoughts  are  formed,  but  the  muscles 
are  not  concordantly  excited  to  action  ;  in  ecstasy,  the  same  condition 
is  inferred  to  exist  in  a  higher  degree,  the  hemispherical  ganglion  being 
active  while  the  motor  influences  are  in  abeyance.     In  epilepsy,  the 
author  argues  that  both  the  superficial  and  the  central  parts  of  the 
brain  are  disordered,  as  seen  in  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  coma 
and  convulsion.     Dr.  Nasse  adds  that  this  point  of  diagnosis  acquires 

•  Todd,  in  3Ied,  Gaz.,  1849,  p.  815. 
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importance  from  the  consideration  that  a  lesion  of  voluntary  motion 
may  have  its  cause  external  to  the  brain,  in  the  spinal  cord,  in  the 
nerves  distributed  over  the  body,  or  in  the  muscles  themselves,  at  the 
same  time  it  is  more  probable  that  an  extensive  lesion  of  this  function 
must  have  its  seat  in  the  parts  leading  to  the  hemispheres. 

Seif-ddusion  in  its  psycho-jxUhoiogiad  and  medicchforenaic  reUuiona, 
By  Dr.  Schuster. — In  this  place  the  author  concludes  at  some  length 
the  observations  contained  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  journal. 

On  iJie  employment  of  Opiu/m  in  Mental  Disease  and  some  aUied 
conditions.  By  Dr.  Friedr.  Engelken,  of  Obemeuland. — It  will  be 
interesting  to  our  readers  to  learn  the  views  of  our  Ckrman  brethren 
upon  a  practical  point  which  has  particularly  engaged  attention  in  Eng- 
land. The  author  introduces  his  remarks  by  a  few  general  observa- 
tions upon  the  empirical  misuse  of  medicines ;  and  in  the  next  place 
gives  an  historical  sketch  of  hb  subject  The  use  of  opium  for  mental 
maladies,  among  the  ancients.  Dr.  Engelken  observes  is  very  doubtful, 
since  we  have  no  written  record  thereof,  and  their  theories  of  this  class 
of  diseases  would  be  opposed  thereto.  The  first  distinct  mention  of  its 
emplo3nnent  in  mental  diseases,  he  informs  us,  is  to  be  found  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  Dr.  CuUen.  By  Tralles  and 
Wepfer  it  was  given  in  increasing  doses  until  sleep  was  produced.  The 
views  of  Reil,  the  author  remarks,  coincide  with  those  which  guide  the 
administration  of  opium  in  insanity,  by  the  best  practitioners  of  the 
present  day,  as  seen  by  the  following  quotation  from  that  writer's 
treatise  on  fever : — "  In  asthenic  mania  with  erethism,  not  proceeding 
from  any  material  {organic  f)  cause,  opium  administered  in  full  doses, 
from  one  to  four  grains,  is  of  most  essential  service;  it  diminishes 
excitement,  quiets  the  undue  action  of  the  brain,  and  causes  sleep. 
Further,  it  is  of  great  utility  in  cerebral  disturbance  from  cold,  accom- 
panied with  pain  and  spasms." 

The  writers  whose  names  we  next  meet  with  are  those  of  Fribourg, 
Pargeter,  Chiarugi,  and  Friedrich ;  the  latter  ranges  the  authorities 
into  two  classes,  those  opposed  to  and  those  in  favour  of  the  use  of 
opium  in  insanity ;  among  the  former  he  enumerates  Prichard,  Haslam, 
Hasper,  Cox,  Neville ;  in  the  latter,  Chiarugi,  Beil,  Burrows,  have 
not,  according  to  the  author,  sufficiently  indicated  the  contra-indications 
of  its  employment.  Friedrich's  indications  for  its  use  are  excitement 
in  a  depressed  state  of  the  cerebral  vitality,  and  the  necessity  for  the 
production  of  a  soothed  state  of  the  mind.  The  influence  of  Brown's 
views,  Dr.  Engelken  remarks,  was  to  hinder  the  use  of  opium  in  the 
cases  now  spoken  of,  and  despite  the  commendations  of  Sydenham,  its 
use  was  prohibited,  and  the  treatment  of  mental  disease  was,  by  so 
much,  prejudiced  during  part  of  the  present  century. 


■ii 
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Opium,  Dr.  EDgelken  observes,  was  formerly  regarded  as  the  commn 
representative  of  all  narcotics,  but  later  researches  have  shown  that  i1 
narcotic  properties  are  unlike  those  of  others  of  the  class,  while  i 
value  it  surpasses  all  others.  The  mode  of  action  of  opium  advocate 
by  the  author  is  that  of  those  physiologists  who  consider  it  to  have 
twofold  action,  one  local,  on  the  nerves  of  the  stomach,  the  othei 
remotely,  on  the  nervous  centres,  by  absorption  into  the  blood. 

In  illustration  of  the  effects  of  opium,  the  author  quotes  Reineke* 
description  (in  Blumenbach^s  Medic.  Bibl.  Bd.  11.  §  340)  of  the  Per 
sian  and  other  oriental  opium  eaters,  and  observes  thereon,  that  we  raaj 
thence  learn  that  opium  may  be  administered  in  larger  doses,  and  for  i 
longer  continuance  than  is  generally  admitted.  In  support  of  thit 
opinion.  Dr.  Engelken  cites  several  of  his  own  cases,  in  which  from  one 
to  three  grains  had  been  given  with  benefit  once  or  twice  a  day,  foi 
periods  of  three  or  four  years,  and  in  one  instance,  with  two  short  inter- 
vals, for  a  period  of  twenty  years.  We  may  observe,  however,  upon  th< 
supposed  beneficial  result  in  these  instances,  that  time  must  be  regarded 
as  an  important  element  in  the  cure.  Dr.  Engelken  has  often  adminis- 
tered this  remedy  for  three  months,  and  longer,  in  different  forms  of 
mental  disease,  without  having  perceived  any  ill  effects  to  have  resulted  \ 
on  the  contrary',  the  appetite  has  improved,  the  entire  frame  has  been 
benefited,  besides  the  marked  and  decisive  amelioration  of  the  mental 
malady.  It  has  seldom  been  found  requisite  to  give  so  large  a  dose  as 
four  grains.  Medium  doses  have  usually  been  combined  with  other 
means ;  regardless  of  the  primary  excitement,  the  use  of  the  drug  has 
been  persevered  in,  limited  to  once  or  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

The  general  influence  of  opium,  the  author  divides  into  positive  and 
negative,  determined  by  the  amount  of  the  dose,  thus  he  describes  small 
(0.  g,  half  grain)  doses  as  producing  augmentation  of  the  rapidity  of  the 
circulation,  and  of  the  quantity  of  the  secretions ; — if  the  dose  be  raised 
to  a  grain,  or  a  grain  and  a  half,  the  actions  of  the  brain  are  increased, 
with  diminished  susceptibility  to  external  impressions.  Thoughts  are 
developed  more  rapidly  and  with  greater  clearness,  the  association  of 
ideas  is  more  varied,  and  imagination  more  active.  A  larger  dose,  e.  g, 
from  three  to  ten  grains,  or  more,  produces  the  well-known  phenomena 
of  stupor,  &C.  The  author  further  observes,  that  taken  altogether,  the 
primary  and  secondary  effects  of  opium  are  exerted  u]>on  the  nervous 
system,  producing  in  general  a  diminution  of  excitability,  and  an 
increase  in  the  capability  of  action  in  the  mental  endowments. 

Dr.  Engelken  enumerates  the  following  as  the  chief  points  to  be 
; ;  considered  in  the  employment  of  opium  : — the  bodily  constitution,  th< 

■  nature  of  the  disease,  the  contra-indications  for  its  employment,  th< 

*  history  of  the  disease. 
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The  changes  which  time  has  introdnccd  into  our  manners,  customs, 
habitS;  tfec  (Sec,  have  had  their  influence  in  producing  a  greater  develo]>- 
ment  of  certain  feelings  and  passions,  with  their  corresponding  morbid 
conditions,  and  by  their  frequent  repetition,  induce  a  preponderance  of 
the  nervous  constitution.  Opium,  the  author  states,  is  more  suitable 
for  those  forms  of  hypochondriasis  which  most  nearly  approach  to 
melancholia,  as  the  former  can  in  many  cases  be  more  closely  traced  to 
disorder  of  the  visceral  ganglia  than  of  the  brain  itself,  to  which  the 
morbid  state  applies  more  strictly  in  melancholia.  In  neither  form, 
however,  does  the  author  look  for  great  benefit  from  its  use.  In  general 
insanity,  the  utility  of  this  medicine  is  observed  where  there  is  a  degree 
of  excitement,  its  continued  use  is  then  frequently  of  much  service. 
In  mania  its  employment  is  not  rec|uired  in  the  earlier  stages,  which 
are  marked  by  more  or  less  of  inflammatory,  or  sub-inflammatory 
action.  This  state  having  been  in  some  measure  subdued,  the  author 
administers  opium  in  doses  of  one  or  two  grains,  gradually  increased 
to  four  or  six  grains,  combined  with  calomel  and  digitalis.  Warm 
baths  and  corresponding  regimen  being  enforced  at  the  same  time. 

Puerperal  mania  the  author  recognises  as  a  disease  of  nervous 
excitement,  with  debility  occurring  in  a  peculiar  inflammatory  state, 
and  a  form  of  mania  in  which  the  best  effects  are  obtained  from  opium. 
In  idiotcy  and  dementia  the  author  finds  opium  of  no  service. 

Dr.  Engelken  recognises  an  asthenic  and  a  sthenic  form  of  delirium 
tremens,  the  former  in  his  experience  being  more  frequently  met  with — 
nine  out  of  eleven  cases.  He  administers  opium  in  doses  of  from  two 
to  four  grains,  morning  and  evening,  with  or  without  digitalis. 

Chorea  is  a  form  of  nervous  disease  in  which  the  author  also  states 
that  he  has  witnessed  the  most  decided  benefit  from  opium.  He  gives 
it  in  increasing  doses  of  from  one  quarter  of  a  grain  to  one  grain, 
with  children  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  continues  its  use 
for  from  two  to  eight  weeks. 

The  contra-indications  for  the  use  of  opium  in  mental  disease  men- 
tioned by  the  author,  are  much  the  same  as  in  other  cases ;  e.  g, — 
1.  In  insanity  depending  upon  inflammation,  with  or  without  synochal 
fever.  Besides  inflammation  of  the  brain,  of  which  delirium  is  a  symp- 
tom, there  are  many  other  distinct  forms  of  disease  which  in  the  acute 
stages  are  attended  by  delirium,  and  for  which  an  antiphlogistic  rather 
than  a  nedative  treatment  is  adapted.  2.  In  congestive  conditions  in 
the  arterial  {sanguine  1)  temperament  opium  is  injurious;  whereas,  on 
the  contrary,  in  the  nervous  and  venous  {lymphatic  ?)  temperament, 
opium  will,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  remove  the  congestion,  especially 
when  the  exciting  cause  is  to  be  sought  in  violent  mental  emotion. 

With  disease  of  the  mind  occurring  in  the  asthenic  state^  the  greatest 
caution  is  required  in  the  administration  of  opium. 
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With  regard  to  the  repetition  of  the  doses  of  opium.  Dr.  Cngelken 
points  out  that  this  must  be  determined  by  the  constitotion  of  the 
patient,  and  the  effects  of  the  previous  administration. 

The  author  also  observes  upon  the  error  of  regarding^  all  narcotics 
as  equally  useful  in  mental  diseases;  and  repeats  his  remark,  that  thej 
are  not  to  be  regarded,  as  they  were  formerly,  specifics  for  insanity. 

The  next  contribution  consists  of  a  Report  from  the  public  Asylum  at 
Sonnenstdrhj  in  Saaxmy;  and  forms  the  continuation  of  a  similar  docu- 
ment published  in  the  third  volume  of  the  journal.     The  report  shows 
that   the  number  of   admissions   has  been   steadily   on    the    increase 
during  the  last  twenty  years.     The  population  having  also  during  the 
same  period,  1830— 1850,  increased  from  1,500,000  to  1,900,000.  The 
augmentation  of  these  admissions  Dr.  Klotz,  the  reporter,  attributes 
less  to  a  real  increase  in  the  frequency  of  the  disease,  than  to  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  objections  to  reception  into  asylums.      The  number  in 
the  asylum  in   1850  was  757;    the   discharges   380;    the  mortality 
9  per  cent.     Many  pomts  of  local  interest  are  contained  in  this  report 

The  succeeding  paper  is  On  the  Faridan  Asylums,  by  Dr.  Droste; 
on  which  we  need  not  detain  our  readers,  as  they  have  found  the  same 
information  in  our  own  pages. 

In  the  department  of  "  LiiercUure,"  we  meet  with  an  analysis  of  the 
contents  of  our  own  journal  for  1 849 ;  also,  notices  of  M.  Cheneau*8 
*^  Becherches  smr  le  Traitetnent  de  VEpilepsie^'  and  of  Ilichter*s  "Or- 
gcmon  der  Physiologischen  Therapie.^* 

Bibliography;  or,  short  notices  of  original  works  and  contributions 
to  periodicals,  by  German,  French,  and  English  authors;  with  a  Mis- 
cellany, or  selection  of  extracts  from  other  journals,  conclude  this 
number,  which  we  now  leave,  to  proceed  to  the  fourth  part  of  the 
volume.  The  first  article  is  a  paper  on  Progressive  General  Paralysisy 
by  Dr.  Sholz,  surgeon  to  the  asylum  at  Hall,  in  the  Tyrol. 

During  the  period  1841 — 1850,  there  were  received  into  the  institu- 
tion 257  men  and  181  women;  among  these  were  28  cases  of  general 
paralysis  in  22  men,  6  women ;  about  -^  of  the  admissions.  The  ages 
of  these  were  as  follows : — One  25  years,  sixteen  from  30  to  4U  years, 
nine  from  40  to  50,  two  from  50  to  60  years  of  age.  Hereditary 
disposition  existed  in  five  cases. 

Dr.  Sholz  thus  states  the  results  of  dissection  in  11  of  the  above 
cases.  In  five  tbere  were  more  or  less  distinct  evidences  of  chronic 
hydrocephalus,  effusion  into  the  ventricles;  in  one  there  was  general 
softening  of  the  brain ;  in  one,  softening  of  the  gray  substance ;  in 
one,  inflammatory  exuviation  on  the  dura  mater;  in  one,  partial 
softening  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  with  serous  effusion ;  in  one, 
there  was  induration  of  the   posterior  lobes,  cerebellum,    and  pons, 
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with  great  fulness  of  dark  blood  and  slight  serous  efiusion;  in  one 
tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs  only  could  be  found,  and  it  was  doubt- 
ful whether  the  structure  of  the  brain  was  in  any  degree  altered. 

In  Dr.  Stolz*s  private  practice,  he  had  met  with  softening  of  the 
grey  substance  and  efiusion  in  one  case;  medullary  sarcoma,  with 
softening  of  brain  and  cerebellum  in  another;  and  in  a  thirds  a 
fibrous  cyst  producing  softening,  congestion,  and  efiusion. 

The  author  observes  with  reference  to  the  pathology  of  general  para- 
lysis, that  the  dissections  he  has  recorded  agree  with  the  observations 
of  other  writers  in  referring  it  not  to  any  single,  but  to  various  morbid 
conditions  of  the  brain,  and  that  the  immediate  cause  of  death  may 
always  be  found  in  changes  of  structure  in  the  brain  or  nervous  centres, 
although  it  may  seem  to  have  resulted  ^m  disease  of  more  distant 
organs,  as  in  the  case  of  acute  tubercular  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 
These  proximate  causes  consist  in  such  changes  in  the  brain,  or  a  part 
thereof,  as  shall  interfere  with  or  suspend  its  functions,  although  not 
speedily  fatal,  and  are  dependent  upon  more  remote  organic  changes. 
The  progress  of  the  disease  not  being  so  much  dependent  upon  the 
rapidity  or  extent  of  the  interference  with  the  functions  of  the  brain, 
but  by  tiie  interruption  to  the  influence  of  the  nervous  centres  upon 
the  organic  processes  by  which  the  dissolution  of  the  individual  be- 
comes inevitable  before  a  long  period  has  elapsed.  In  simple  insanity 
the  case  is  very  difierent.  In  this  case  a  mere  functional  derange- 
ment exists,  without  complete  destruction  of  the  functions  of  the  brain, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  organism  is  never  so  directly  or  to  such  a 
degree  implicated  in  the  danger. 

Dr.  Stolz  has  never  seen  an  undoubted  case  of  general  paralysis  undergo 
a  cure,  either  by  the  powers  of  nature,  or  by  the  aid  of  medical  science. 

The  author  concludes  his  observations  with  a  record  of  cases. 

PcUlwlogiccd  easposition  of  the  charctcteristics  of  the  differerU  Cerebral 
Organe  and  their  Functions,  By  Dr.  Bergmann. — This  contribution 
comprises  a  series  of  dissections  in  fatal  cases  of  disease  of  the  brain,  &c, 
and  are  valuable  and  interesting,  but  do  not  demand  further  notice  on 
the  present  occasion,  as  they  were  fully  dwelt  upon  in  our  last  number. 

History  of  the  case  of  a  "Mother  in  an  Asylum,*'  By  Dr.  Karl 
Ilergt — possessing  some  general  interest,  but  appears  to  be  invested 
with  importance  from  local  circumstances. 

Opinion  upon  the  State  of  Mind  of  an  Incendiary,  By  Dr.  Heinrich 
Ellinger. — In  this  case  the  history  of  the  individual  showed  several 
previous  attacks  of  insanity,  and  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of 
mental  derangement. 

On  tiie  English  non-restraini  System,  and  its  employment  in  Germany, 
— Under  this  head  we  meet  with  two  contributions^  the  one  from  Dr. 
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Ft.  Stiramel,  the  other  from  Dr.  Guggenbiihl,  who  is   known  to  Eng- 
lish readers  by  his  letter  to  Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  behalf  of  Cretins. 

Dr.  Stimmel  observes  that  precise  information  upon  the  subject  of 
non-restraint  seems  to  be  wanting  among  German  psychological  phy- 
sicians, and  therefore  he  contributes  his  short  notice. 

When  on  a  scientific  tour  in  England,  he  had  particular  opportunities 
of  observing  this  system,  and  sums  up  what  he  there  saw  as  con- 
sisting in  the  fact  of  four  or  five  assistants  forcibly  holdings  down  a 
violent  maniac  patient  until  he  was  exhausted  by  his  struggles,  and 
sank  into  a  quiet  state.  If  these  means  failed  after  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  the  patient  was  transferred  to  the  padded  cell,  of  which  the 
writer  enters  into  a  full  description. 

Having  been  impressed  with  this  apparent  triumph  of  humanity,  the 
author  eagerly  introduced  the  plan  into  his  own  asylum  ;  and,  from 
the  observation  of  the  results  in  seven  cases,  concludes  that  in  milder 
cases  of  excitement  the  padded  cell  is  not  only  a  more  humane  form  of 
treatment,  but  also  more  speedily  terminates  the  paroxysm  ;  while,  in 
the  more  violent  forms  it  is  not  only  not  serviceable,  but  tends  to 
augment  the  excitement,  and  gives  the  disease  a  more  formidable  and 
fully  developed  character.  For  this  reason  Dr.  Stimmel  has  returned 
to  the  old  system  of  treatment,  and  warns  others  against  being  led 
away  by  the  delusion. 

Dr.  Guggenbiihl  speaks,  however,  in  terms  of  approbation  of  the 
results  of  the  non-restraint  system  as  carried  out  in  England,  and 
adduces  the  good  effects  of  the  humane  system  in  the  treatment  of 
idiots  and  cretins. 

The  StcUistics  and  Management  of  the  Provincial  Institution  for 
Lunatics,  at  Halle.  By  Dr.  Damerow. — The  statistics  here  given  present 
the  numbers  admitted  and  discharged  during  six  years,  from  the  opening 
of  the  institution  in  1844  up  to  December,  1850,  viz.,  admitted  males, 
467  ;  females,  306  ;  total,  773.  Discharged,  males,  302  ;  females,  209; 
total,  511.  Remaining,  December,  1850,  males,  165;  females,  97; 
total,  262.  Of  these  there  were  curable,  males,  79 ;  females,  34 ; 
total,  83.     Incurable,  males,  116  ;  females,  63  ;  total,  179. 

A  full  staff  of  officers  and  attendants  is  described,  and  a  statement  is 
also  given  of  the  amount  of  work  done,  and  stock  in  clothing,  &c., 
manufactured  by  the  patients. 

Out  of  149  deaths,  the  following  are  among  the  pathological  condi- 
tions : — ^apoplexy,  14  ;  convulsions,  4  ;  softening  of  the  brain,  4 ; 
water  on  the  brain,  I ;  paralysis,  44  ;  acute  delirium,  3 ;  phthisis,  36  • 
a}dema  of  the  lungs,  4 ;  gangrene  of  the  lungs,  2  ;  pneumonia,  5  • 
anasarca,  8 ;  pyeemia,  4  ;  pseudo-erysipelas,  2  ;  cholera,  8  ;  maras- 
mus, 2. 
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Hereditary  tendency  among  the  773  cases  was  shown  in  187,  or 
about  one-fourth. 

In  the  literary  department  of  this  number  of  the  journal  we  find 
notices  of  Szaf  kowski's  work  on  the  medico-legal  and  psychological  re- 
lations of  hallucinations  j  Fleming's  report  of  the  lunatic  asylum  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin  ;  Wunderlich's  Hand-book  of  Pathology  and 
Therapeutics  ;  Henle*s  Manual  of  Rational  Pathology ;  Engel's  Treatise 
on  the  Osseous  Structures  of  the  Human  Face ;  Niepec's  Treatise  on 
Goitre  and  Cretinism. 

A  bibliographical  record  of  new  works  and  important  papers  follows. 
The  number  concludes,  like  its  predecessors,  with  miscellaneous  matters 
possessing  direct  interest  for  those  whose  practice  engages  their  atten- 
tion towards  psychological  studies,  and  to  whom  we  would  commend 
the  perusal  of  the  AUgemeine  Zeitackrifl  fur  Faychiatrie. 


Art.  III.— statistics  OF  CRIME,  AND  THE  MORAL  AND 
MENTAL  CONDITION  OF  PRISONERS. 

We  have  before  us  the  seventeenth  report  of  the  Inspector  of  the 
Prisons  of  Grreat  Britain,  and  the  last  parliamentary  report  relating  to 
the  Discipline  and  Management  of  PentonviUe,  Parkhurst,  MiUbank, 
Portland,  and  Dartmouth  Prisons,  including  official  returns  of  the 
condition  of  tJie  UuUcs  for  tJie  year  1851.  This  document  contains 
much  valuable  and  interesting  matter,  illustrative  of  the  state  of  our 
criminal  population  in  duress^.  We  purpose,  however,  confining  our 
attention  to  the  moral  state  and  mental  health  of  the  prisoners ;  and 
our  extracts  from  the  documents  under  review  will  relate  exclusively 
to  these  points.  Under  the  head  of ''  Religious  and  moral  instruction,** 
the  chaplain  of  the  Pentonville  prison  makes  a  satisfactory  report. 
When  speaking  of  the  educational  condition  of  the  prisoners,  the 
cha[)lain  observes,  that  they  had  at  least  had  as  good  educational  oppor^ 
tunities  as  the  classes  in  society  to  which  they  belonged,  but  to  which 
in  the  matter  of  honesty  and  good  conduct  they  were  so  disgracefully 
the  exceptions ;  and  therefore  that  the  mere  want  of  secular  education 
was  not  the  cause,  or  even  a  chief  one,  of  their  crime,  which  being 
removed,  they  would  naturally  return  to  society  refonned  and  useful 
characters.  Some  proved  to  have  been  highly  educated,  and  a  very 
large  number  sufficiently  so  for  any  situation  of  life  which  they  were 
ever  likely  to  occupy. 

Tliese  facts  rather  militate  against  the  generally  entertained  opinion, 
that  the  criminals  of  this  country  belong  to  the  uneducated  classes. 
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In  regard  to  the  mere  iroproTement  of  the  conTict,  he  aayn^  tihtt 
during  the  past  year  there  has  been  less  profession  of  a  religious 
character.  But  the  chaphiin  thinks  the  results  have  not  been  wume 
on  this  account.  Experience  has  taught  him  to  be  more  caotious  in 
receiving  as  undoubted,  professions  of  a  change  of  heart  in  men  abni 
out  so  completely  from  the  great  temptations  of  life.  The  tenoiir  of 
the  addresses  would  therefore  insensibly,  perhaps,  partake  more  of 
this  character,  and  the  prisoner  would  be  led  thereby  rather  to  d^er 
his  profession  of  such  a  change  until  placed  in  more  natural  circiim- 
stances. 

There  is  much  good  sense  in  the  following  remarks  : — 

"I  think  nothing  easier  for  an  affectionate,  zealous  Christian 
minister  to  accomplish,  than  to  move  the  feelings  of  prisoners  in 
separation,  and  to  gain  control  almost  over  their  very  wills ;  but  it 
would  be  a  great  mistake  to  conclude  that  there  was  a  real  change 
of  the  principles  or  character  of  the  man  whenever  this  effect  is  pro- 
duced. That,  under  God,  this  influence  may  tend  to  salvation  in  some 
cases,  and  may  civilize  and  bring  men  into  order  to  a  very  great 
extent,  I  thoroughly  believe ;  but,  as  regards  real  change  of  heart,  I 
must  say,  looking  closely  into  such  accounts  as  have  been  made  public 
of  changes  wrought  in  large  proportions  of  prisoners,  they  require  to 
be  received  with  considerable  allowance  for  partiality  and  a  sanguine 
temperament  in  the  writers.  Real  conversions  to  God  are  not  more 
frequent  in  our  prisons  than  in  our  refuges  and  penitentiaries ;  aud 
compared  with  the  general  mass  of  people,  under  similar  advantages  of 
Christian  faithfulness,  zeal,  and  love,  I  believe  them  to  be  more  rare. 
Nevertheless,  few  prison  chaplains  of  this  character  are  without  tlie 
encouragement  of  knowing  that  their  labour  is  not  vain  in  the 
Lord  ;  whilst  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  Christianity,  if  it  accom- 
plishes nothing  more,  civilizes  man,  subdues  ferocity,  procures  respect 
for  laws,  improves  the  mind,  enlarges  and  elevates  its  conceptions,  and 
gives  vigour  and  judgment  to  the  conscience.  This  aspect  of  religion 
is  constantly  presented  to  our  view.  During  the  past  year  we  have 
had  reason  to  be  encouraged  in  both  these  respects." 

The  medical  officer's  report  of  the  state  of  the  Pentonville  prisoners 
is  an  important  document.  We  designedly  confine  our  attention  to 
the  mental  health  of  these  who  have,  during  the  year  1851,  been  con- 
fined in  this  establishment. 

Two  cases  of  insanity,  requiring  removal  to  Bethlem,  have  occurred 
during  the  year.     Their  history  is  subjoined. 

James  Satchwell,  3259,  was  received  from  the  Hulks,  where  he  had 
obtained  a  very  bad  character  on  account  of  repeated  acts  of  insub- 
ordination and  violence. 

On  several  occasions  during  his  imprisonment  in  Pentonville^  he 
exhibited  similar  misconduct, -and  committed  breaches  of  discipline  so 
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flagrant  as  to  lead  to  doubts  being  entertained  as  to  his  actual  sanity. 
He  had  naturally  but  low  intellectual  deyelopment,  and  his  cranial 
capacity  was  found,  by  actual  measurement,  to  be  iar  below  the  average. 
He  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  was  incapable  even  of  learning 
a  trade.     In  disposition  he  was  cunning,  suspicious,  and  deceptive. 

After  much  close  observation,  it  was  acertained  that  the  prisoner 
was  the  subject  of  insane  delusions,  and  he  was  therefore  removed  to 
a  lunatic  asylum.  It  was  impossible,  however,  for  a  time,  in  the 
absence  of  the  evidence  of  positive  delusion,  to  state  that  he  was  irre* 
sponsible  for  his  actions,  or  to  say  that  his  violent  conduct  was  not 
idone  attributable  to  a  wicked  and  ungovernable  temper. 

The  history  of  the  other  case  is  as  follows  : — 

B.  WoUer,  3,688,  aged  24,  of  bad  moral  character,  having  been  three 
times  previously  convicted  and  imprisoned,  and  several  times  also 
examined  on  charges  of  felony,  and  discharged  on  account  of  defective 
evidence  ;  was  noticed  on  admission  as  somewhat  pallid ;  he  had  also 
some  imperfectness  of  vision,  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  and  constant 
oscillation  of  the  eyeballs.  He  had  been  but  three  weeks  in  the  prison, 
when  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  mania,  and  was  shortly  afterwards 
removed  to  Bethlem. 

The  morbid  conditions  noticed  on  admission  were  r^;arded  at  the 
time  as  of  functional  origin  only;  but,  considered  in  connexion  with 
the  subsequent  attack  of  insanity,  it  is  presumed  both  may  be  referred 
to  cerebral  disease  which  existed  previous  to  his  imprisonment. 

The  number  of  removals  to  Bethlem,  as  compared  with  preceding 

years,  is  found  to  be  : — 

*27  per  cent,  on  the  prison  population  of  the  first  seven  yean. 
*32  per  cent,  on  the  prison  population  of  1850. 
*16  per  cent,  on  the  prison  population  of  1851. 

Three  cases  of  delusion  have  also  occurred  : — 

1 .  W.  Ross  suffered  from  depression,  and  was  the  subject  of  aural  delusions.  These 
symptoms  disappeared  under  treatment,  and  he  was  subsequently  removed  as  unfit  for 
further  separate  confinement. 

2.  H.  Litchfield  laboured  under  the  delusion  that  he  was  suspected  of  having  com- 
mitted au  uunatural  offence,  and  that  this  was  made  a  subject  of  conversation  by  the 
warders.  The  delusion  in  this  case  had  ceased  to  affect  the  prisoner  before  he  was 
removed  from  the  prison. 

8.  H.  S.  M'Laughlin,  3,fil7,  has  been  affected  with  insane  delusions,  which,  under 
association,  have  vanished  at  times,  and  again  re-appeared.  This  case  also  recovered 
under  treatment  in  the  prison. 

Besides  the  cases  of  insanity  and  delusion  already  noticed,  there 
were  observed  other  cases,  in  which  mental  depression,  irritability, 
natural  feebleness  of  intellect,  and  other  conditions  not  amounting  to 
actual  disease,  existed,  and  rendered  relaxation,  or  suspension  of  the 
discipline,  necessary  in  the  first  place,  and  removal  from  the  prison 
advisable  at  a  subsequent  i)eriod.     They  amounted  in  all  to  22. 

NO.  XX.  O  G 
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The  report  from  which  the  preceding  facts  have  been  gleaned,  il 
made  by  Mr.  C.  Lawrence  Bradley. 

Parklhurat  prison  next  claims  our  attention.  It  appears  from  the 
chaplain's  report,  that  he  had  under  his  own  observation,  in  the  yen 
1851,  280  juvenile  prisoners.  The  subjoined  facts  constitute  the 
result  of  his  examination  of  154  general  ward  boys.  It  appears  tiiat 
only  62  of  them  had  both  parents  alive  at  the  time  of  their  con- 
viction ;  30  had  neither  father  nor  mother,  and  the  remainder  had  but 
one  of  the  parents  living  :  so  that  92  out  of  the  154  were  orphans, — 
a  fact  calculated  to  excite  pity.  If  industrial  orphan  schools  were 
established,  which,  by  all  accounts,  might  be  made  to  support  them* 
selves,  a  vast  amount  of  crime  would  be  prevented,  and  g^reat  expense 
saved  to  the  country. 

1 04  had  attended  day  schools,  for  periods  of  from  six  months  to 
seven  years.  Few  of  them  were  at  school  less  than  one  year,  so  that 
a  want  of  education, — or  rather,  to  speak  accurately,  a  want  of  the 
means  of  instruction, — was  fwty  in  the  case  of  these  boys,  the  cause  of 
crime  ;  and  the  chaplain  begs  to  be  allowed  to  express  his  convictioDi 
that  it  is  not  that  kind  of  education  which,  in  the  present  day,  is  so 
much  sought  to  be  given  to  the  children  of  the  poor,  that  will  prevent 
crime,  and  make  its  recipients  respect  the  rights  of  others.  His 
experience  here  and  elsewhere  shows  that  what  we  need  is,  such  a 
course  of  industrial  training,  combined  with  religious  and  secular 
instruction,  energetically  imparted,  as  shall  fit  its  recipients  for  the 
station  they  arc  likely  to  occupy,  and  the  duties  they  will  probably 
have  to  perform.  His  observation  docs  not  show  him  that  what  is 
now  called  education  accomplishes  this.  Four  have  only  attended 
ragged  schools.  As  large  a  proportion  as  113  have  been  Sunday 
scholars,  for  periods  ranging  from  three  months  to  six  years.  Only 
7  resorted  to  thievery  from  poverty  and  want.  It  appears  that  3  only 
out  of  the  154  were  led  into  crime,  or  encouraged  in  it  by  the  father, 
and  not  one,  in  either  respect,  by  the  mother. 

It  will  be  seen,  that,  from  the  above  particulars,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  prisoners  last  year  received  did  not  come  from  the  lowest 
classes.  The  question  then  occurs.  What  was  the  cause  that  led  these 
boys  into  crime  1  The  immediate  cause  was  bad  company.  As  many 
as  1 37  attribute  their  fall  into  crime  to  this  cause ;  and  the  truth  of 
this  is  manifest  from  their  general  history.  It  coincides,  too,  with 
another  point,  that  as  many  as  135  came  from  large  towns  and  popu- 
lous places ;  just  those  parts  where  the  greatest  facilities  exist  for 
getting  into  this  sort  of  company.  The  rest  came  from  small  towns. 
We  seldom  get  a  prisoner  from  a  really  rural  and  scattered  population* 
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But  the  remoU  cause  was  a  want  of  proper  pareutal  control :  only  62 
had  both  parents  alive  to  control  them ;  all  the  rest  were  deprived 
either  of  both  parents,  or  of  one.  But  those  parents  that  are  alive 
exercised  little  or  no  authority  over  these  their  children,  but  allowed 
them  to  be  out  late  at  night,  with  those  ill-behaved  and  loose  characters 
that  congregate  in  the  streets ;  and  there  it  is  that  they  are  picked  up 
by  those  who  are  already  thieves,  and  who  are  always  on  the  look-out 
to  recruit  the  ranks  which  justice  has  thinned.  They  are  then  treated 
by  these  prowlers  to  the  low  theatres,  and  to  feasting  at  a  public^ 
bouse,  until  they  are  entang^led  in  the  net  of  the  destroyer.  Thus  it 
is  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  juvenile  crime  are  propagated ;  indeed, 
so  prolific  of  crime  is  this  unobserved  cause,  and  such  misery  and 
expenditure  does  it  entail,  that  it  is  worthy  of  imiversal  notice. 

In  connexion  with  the  last  particular,  no  more  than  5  out  of  the 
154  ever  went  to  an  evening  school ;  thus  we  arrive  at  the  same  point 
from  a  diiferent  direction,  for  if  they  had  been  at  an  evening  school 
they  would  not  have  been  open  to  the  pernicious  influence  above 
referred  to. 

The  following  table  will  show  accurately  how  many  times  each  boy 
has  been  in  prison  : — 
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once  in 
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1     „ 

15 

15 

3    „ 

18 

54 

8    „ 

not  known 

0 

»> 

Total 

• 

548  impritonments. 

146  of  these  boys  were,  before  their  sentence  to  transportation, 
imprisoned  no  less  than  548  times,  while  the  mischief  they  did  to  the 
morals  and  property  of  others  is  incalculable.  Does  not  this  suggest 
how  very  much  more  economical  it  would  be  to  prevent  juvenile 
crime,  by  an  industrial  and  religious  training,  than  after  allowing  it  to 
be  manufactured  and  perpetrated,  to  reform  it  ? 

The  improvement  in  the  moral  conduct  of  the  prisoners  during  the 
past  year  was  greater  than  in  any  previous  year ;  and  this  not  only  in 

GO  2 
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one,  but  in  all  departments  of  the  prison.  The  governor  in  his  report 
gives  the  statistics  of  behaviour  in  the  wards ;  the  followiog  refer 
solely  to  the  conduct  of  prisoners  during  the  time  they  were  in  school 

Total  nnniber  of  boys  under  instruction  daring  the  course  of  the  year     .     032 

Nuoaber  of  boys  entered  iuto  the  school  miscoaduct-book  for  petty 
offences .  .70 

Number  of  boys  rei>orted  to  the  Oovemor  for  contiuued  petty  miscondact, 
or  more  serious  offences .  .71 

Number  of  boys  who  have  not  been  complained  of  at  all  in  school 
throughout  the  year .  .     6(S2 

Number  of  boys  who  have  uot  been  reported  to  the  Oovemor  through- 
out the  year .  .  ,     601 

Number  per  cent.  : — 

1.  Of  boys  complained  of  for  petty  offences  .         .  .  .11 

2.  Of  boys  not  complained  of  at  all    .         .         .         .  .  .89 

8.  Of  boys  reported  to  the  Governor  .        .        .         .  .  .11 

4.  Of  boys  not  reported  to  the  Governor    ...  .  .89 

Of  the  70  boys  entered  in  the  school  misconduct-book  for  petty 
offences,  there  were  complained  of,  once,  38 ;  twice,  10  ;  three  times, 
10  ;  four  times,  6  ;  six  times,  1  ;  eight  times,  1. 

Of  the  71  boys  reporte<l  to  the  governor,  there  were  reported,  on^ 
53  ;  twice,  10 ;  three  times,  4  ;  six  times,  1. 

We  have,  under  the  above  heads,  a  total  number  of  250  offences, 
but  201  of  these  offences  were  committed  by  the  boys  while  they  were 
in  the  probationary  ward — tliat  is,  during  the  first  four  months  of  their 
residence  here  ;  a  pleasing  indication  of  the  efficiency  of  the  means 
used  for  their  improvement. 

On  the  Ist  of  November  last,  a  new  general  routine  came  into 
operation,  by  which  it  was  arranged  that  boys  who  had  been  here  a 
certain  time  should  altogether  cease  attending  the  day  school,  and  be 
always  industriously  occupied,  as  it  w^as  conceived  that  this  would 
better  prepare  them  for  labour  in  the  colonies.  The  principle  of  this 
alteration  is  good,  and  in  the  right  direction ;  and  it  seems  capable  of 
producing  useful  results  if  properly  carried  out. 

In  May  of  last  year,  another  change  took  place  in  the  same  beneficial 
direction,  by  which  it  was  arranged  that  the  prisoners  should  attend 
school  one  morning  of  one  day  of  the  week  for  four  hours,  and  one 
afternoon  of  another  day  of  the  week  for  five  hours ;  that  thus  even 
on  school  days,  the  prisoners  might  have  either  a  long  morning  or  a 
long  afternoon  for  labour. 

Stinmlants  to  industry  and  good  conduct  were  at  the  same  time 
added.  All  who  have  been  here  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  and  whose 
correct  behaviour  has  merited  a  good-conduct  badge,  are  allowed  a  slice 
of  pudding  on  the  Sunday,  if  they  have  worked  diligently  and  behaved 
well  during  the  preceding  week.     They  have  also  a  small  amount  of 
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their  earnings  credited  to  their  account,  to  be  received  by  them  when 
they  get  to  the  colonies.  But  the  reward  which  is  most  prized  is  the 
liberty  of  writing  to  their  friends  at  stated  seasons. 

**  In  allowing  these  rewards,  it  was  considered/'  says  the  chaplain, 
"  that  to  expect  prisoners  *  to  do  well  for  its  own  sake/  was  to  suppose 
them  to  have  arrived  at  such  a  state  of  virtue  which,  if  it  had  betn 
possessed,  would  have  effectually  prevented  them  from  committing  the 
crimes  for  which  they  are  punished.  This  motive  is  all-important  as 
the  ultimate  one  to  be  aimed  at,  but  it  is  inapplicable  to  those  who  are 
utterly  destitute  of  that  moral  sense  by  which  alone  it  can  be  appre- 
ciated ;  and  I  would  with  reverence  suggest,  whether  the  Great  Ruler  of 
the  world  does  not  hold  out  present  secular  advantages,  as  well  as  future 
spiritual  rewards,  in  His  infinitely  able  system  of  reforming  mankind 
and  preparing  them  for  another  sphere  of  happy  existence.  In  my 
judgment,  therefore,  gentlemen,  you  acted  wisely  in  recommending  these 
rewards,  and  the  present  state  of  the  prison  justifies  the  measure.^ 

''  The  numbers  of  the  prisoners  that  act  well  from  Christian  motives 
give  a  joy  to  the  chaplain  which,  as  it  is  not  generally  appreciated,  he 
will  do  no  more  than  allude  to$  though  it  is  one  great  stimulus  to  his 
exertions  in  the  midst  of  frequent  and  extreme  depression  of  spirits,  neces- 
sarily arising  from  the  peculiar  and  monotonous  nature  of  his  duties.** 

The  following  extract  from  the  chaplain's  report  will  convey  to  our 
readers  an  accurate  idea  of  the  kind  of  religious  instruction  provided 
for  those  confined  in  the  MiUbank  Prison  : — 

"  During  different  periods,  amounting  to  six  months  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  the  number  of  schoolmasters  employed  was  seven,  at  other 
times  eight,  the  present  number. 

"  The  whole  of  the  male  prisoners  not  in  the  infirmary,  or  hindered 
by  casual  sickness,  with  the  following  exceptions,  those  permitted  to 
be  absent  on  account  of  dissent  from  the  Established  Church,  employed 
as  artisans,  kept  back  for  the  morning  school,  engaged  in  the  bakery, 
and  some  oi  those  employed  in  the  kitchens,  have  reg^arly  attended 
the  daily  chapel  service. 

''  On  Sundays  the  prisoners  in  association  have  attended  two  full 
services ;  those  in  separation,  the  morning  and  afternoon  alternately ; 
those  employed  in  the  bakery  have  had  the  benefit  of  both  services ; 
arrangements  have  been  lately  made  for  prisoners  in  association  receiving 
further  religious  instruction  in  the  wards,  from  the  schoolmasters,  on 
each  alternate  Sunday  evening. 

^  The  assistant  chaplain  has  been  in  the  regular  practice  of  visiting 
the  infirmary  wards  every  day,  reading  prat/era  in  all,  and  delivering  a 
lecture  to  the  prisoners  in  each  succeasivdy. 

"  On  Sundays  suitable  ministrations  have  been  afforded  in  the  infir- 
mary, by  the  religious  instructor  reading  both  prayer  and  lecture  in  its 
several  wards. 
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"  The  religious  instructor  has  on  week-days  been  constantly  engage< 
in  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  with  the  prisoners  from  cell  to  cell,  an< 
giving  catechetical  instruction  to  the  juvenile  prisoners  individually. 

"  The  Holy  Communion  has  been  administered  to  the  male  prisoner 
four  times  in  the  year,  the  communicants  having  been  previously  visiter 
by  the  chaplains,  with  a  view  to  their  suitable  preparation. 

"The  behaviour  of  the  prisoners,  as  falling  under  the  chaplain*! 
observation,  has  been  orderly ;  and  the  schoolmasters  speak  satisfeuv 
torily  of  the  attention  generally  evinced.  Of  moral  impravefiienl, 
however,  as  regards  the  mani/,  embracing  change  of  principle,  and  real 
amefndment  of  cliuracter,  he  feels  considerable  diffidence ;  bearing  in 
mind  the  circumstances  of  the  prison — the  period  of  separate  confine- 
ment, rarely  exceeding  six  months,  being  somewhat  brief  to  be  perma- 
nently effective  for  reformatory  purposes — the  danger  of  any  good 
impressions  made  during  that  period  (the  seedtime  of  reformation) 
being  effaced  when  prisoners  are  transferred  to  the  Uurge  rocnns  and 
ge^iercd  \oa/rd^  where  the  opportunity  is  withdrawn  from  those  under 
incipient  convictions  of  being  ever  left  alone  with  their  consdenoe^  and 
the  spiritual  exercises  of  the  more  advanced  in  religion,  both  meditation 
and  prayer  are  subject  to  disturbance." 

The  number  of  insane  cases  during  the  year  1851  is,  we  regret  to 
find,  considerably  above  the  average ;  whilst  referring  to  this  fact,  the 
medical  officer  observes  that  it  is  his  opinion  that  there  are  no  new 
causes  tending  to  injure  the  minds  of  the  prisoners  in  operation  at 
Millbank.  Of  the  eight  prisoners  removed  to  Bethlehem  Hospital,  fivc^ 
Dr.  Baly  says,  were  decidedly  insane  when  admitted  at  Millbank. 
Two  others  were  noticed  at  the  time  of  their  reception  to  be  of  very 
low  intellect,  one  of  them  also  sullen,  and  in  a  state  already  verging  on 
insanity. 

We  append,  without  abridgment.  Dr.  Baly's  important  statement  of 
facts.  It  will  be  perused  with  interest  by  thousands  whose  attention 
has  been  zealously  directed  to  the  consideration  of  the  influence  of 
prison  discipline  and  confinement  on  the  health  of  the  mind  : — 

"  Thomas  Whittaker,  who  had  been  convicted  of  an  unnatural  crime, 
appeared  from  the  time  of  his  reception  weak  in  intellect,  was  idle, 
inattentive  to  all  rules  for  order  and  cleanliness,  noisy,  frequently 
disturbing  the  ward  by  singing  and  whistling,  and,  when  admonished, 
most  violent  and  abusive  in  his  language.  Unequivocal  symptoms  of 
insanity  showed  themselves  on  the  23rd  October,  after  he  had  been 
eight  months  in  prison. 

"  The  only  patient  removed  to  Bethlehem  Hospital  who  was  received 
in  a  sound  state  of  mind,  was  Ann  Moran.  This  prisoner  was  received 
from  York,  on  the  28th  March,  1849.  Her  insanity  declared  itself  in 
the  form  of  violent  mania,  on  the  28th  March,  1851;  but  for  some 
weeks  previously,  she  had  been  strange  in  conduct,  pilfering  various 
articles  of  clothing,  <fec. ;  concealing  them  in  her  bed,  telling  falsehoods 
without  any  apparent  motive,  <fec. 
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"  Five  patients  who  suffered  from  different  forms  and  degrees  of  dis- 
ordered intellect  were  not  removed  to  a  lunatic  asylum.     One  of  these, 

"  William  Lamb,  received  from  Aberdeen,  was  in  a  state  of  complete 
dementia  at  the  time  of  his  reception ;  another, 

**  Daniel  Coghlin,  received  from  Manchester,  on  the  1 3th  February, 
1851,  was  a  man  of  naturally  weak  intellect, '  and  timid  disposition. 
From  the  middle  of  September,  1851,  he  laboured  under  delusions, 
characterized  chiefly  by  fear  of  injury  to  himself.     Heliais  recovered. 

"  The  three  following  were  apparently  of  sound  intellect  at  the  time 
of  their  reception  into  the  prison ;  although  one  of  them  had  been 
insane  previously  : — 

Cain  Squires  ....     received  from  Wakefield. 
Henry  Smith  ....  „         „     Warwick. 

Henry  Scull   ....  „         „     Bristol. 

"  Cain  Squires,  who  was  received  on  the  15th  February,  1851,  began 
to  manifest  some  disorder  of  intellect  in  May.  His  only  delusion 
related  to  his  trial  and  sentence.  Under  the  influence  of  this  delusion, 
he  has  at  times  been  restless  and  excited.  But  usually  he  has  been 
quite  tractable,  and  during  long  intervals  has  apparently  recovered  his 
soundness  of  intellect. 

"  Henry  Smith  was  received  into  the  prison  on  the  13th  February, 
1851.  He  was  a  youth  of  considerable  intelligence.  His  delusions, 
which  for  the  most  part  have  religious  questions  for  their  subject, 
unfortunately  still  persist;  although  he  is  in  good  bodily  health,  and 
retains  perfect  clearness  of  intellect  on  general  matters. 

"  Henry  Scull  was  sent  to  Millbank  prison  from  Bristol  on  the  28th  of 
January,  1851.  He  began  to  talk  incoherently  at  the  commencement 
of  August,  soon  afterwards  became  violent  and  destructive,  and  then 
lapsed  into  a  state  of  dementia.  Within  the  last  two  months  his  state 
of  mind  has  so  much  improved  as  to  give  strong  grounds  for  hope  that 
he  will  speedily  recover.  His  removal  to  Bethlehem  Hospital,  an  order 
for  which  had  been  obtained,  has,  consequently  been  postponed.  His 
parents,  who  visited  him  during  his  insanity,  stated,  that  he  had  twice 
before  been  insane,  with  the  same  symptoms,  and  had  even  required 
restraint. 

"  With  respect,  then,  to  the  origin  of  the  cases,  the  facts  are,  that  of 
13  insane  patients,  6  weie  at  the  time  of  their  reception  insane,  3  of 
weak  mind,  and  4,  including  the  female  patient,  of  sound  mind. 
Extending  the  same  inquiry  to  all  the  cases  of  insanity  that  have 
occurred  in  the  prison  amongst  the  male  prisoners  during  the  last  eight 
years,  we  obtain  the  following  results  : — 
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"During  the  period  specified,  65  male  prisoners  haTe  come  under 
treatment  for  insanity  in  the  prison;  but  of  this  number  35  were  insane 
when  they  were  received,  and  9  were  of  weak  mind,  or,  in  some 
instances,  in  a  state  verging  on  insanity.  Only  21  were  in  quite  a 
sound  state  of  mind  when  they  came  into  the  prison ;  and  if  we  com- 
pare these  numbers  with  the  male  population  of  the  prison  during  the 
same  period,  we  find  that  the  annual  proportion  of  cases  of  insanity  in 
patients  previously  of  sound  mind  was  somewhat  less  than  3  (2*84)  per 
1,000  prisoners;  and,  including  the  cases  of  patients  previously  of 
weak  mind,  more  that  4  (4  05)  per  1,000  prisoners.  This  at  first  sight 
appears  a  higher  rate  of  cases  of  insanity  than  would  be  expected  in  the 
Millbank  prison,  where,  for  several  years  past,  only  about  two-thirds  of 
the  male  convicts  have  been  confined  in  separate  cells,  and  where  the 
average  terms  of  imprisonment  in  the  several  years  have  ranged  between 
2^  months  and  6^  months ;  but  before  the  numl)ers  above  given  are 
left  for  comparison  with  the  statistics  of  other  prisons,  it  must  be 
explained  that  they  include  the  slighter  forms  of  disordered  mind, 
consisting  in  "  delusions,"  and  that  many  of  the  patients  recovered  in 
the  prison,  several  after  very  short  attacks.  From  the  subjoined  table 
it  will  be  seen,  that,  of  the  30  prisoners  attacked  with  insanity  during 
their  imprisonment  (those  previously  of  weak  mind  or  doubtful  sanity 
being  included),  1 4  recovered  without  removal  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  or 
other  place  of  confinement.  The  remaining  16,  who  did  not  thus 
speedily  recover,  or  who  died,  give  an  annual  ratio  of  only  2  (2*16)  per 
1,000,  when  compared  with  the  number  of  male  convicts  in  the  prison 
during  the  eight  years.  And  this  ratio,  though  double  that  of  the  cases 
of  insanity  of  similar  severity  which  occur  annually  amongst  the  general 
population  out  of  prison,  is  not  greater  than  might  perhaps  be  antici- 
pated from  the  nature  of  the  various  influences  acting  on  the  minds 
and  bodies  of  convicted  criminals.     That  the  length  of  the  imprison- 
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ment,  up  to  a  certain  limit,  affects  tbe  result  considerably,  is  quite 
certain,  and  is  rendered  sufficiently  apparent  by  tbe  following  facts: — 
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"  During  tbe  former  four  years  of  tbe  period  above  referred  to,  tbe 
average  duration  of  tbe  imprisonment  of  tbe  male  convicts  was  only 
tbree  montbs  and  seven  days;  and  tbe  number  of  cases  of  insanity 
amongst  tbem  was  11,  or  3*28  per  1,000  prisoners  annually.  During 
tbe  latter  four  years  (1848  to  1851  inclusive)  tbe  average  duration  of 
tbeir  imprisonment  was  five  montbs  and  six  days ;  and  tbe  number  of 
cases  of  insanity  was  19,  giving  an  annual  ratio  of  4*70  per  1,000 
prisoners.  Omitting  tbe  cases  of  tbose  wbo  recovered  in  tbe  prison,  tbe 
number  of  cases  in  tbe  former  period  becomes  five,  and  tbe  annual  ratio 
1-49  per  1,000;  tbe  number  in  tbe  latter  period  11,  or  272  per  1,000 
annually. 

**  Tbe  same  result,  namely,  tbe  increasing  risk  to  insanity  tbat  attends 
tbe  protraction  of  imprisonment,  at  all  events  tbrougb  the  first  12 
montlis,  is  shown  more  precisely  in  tbe  subjoined  table.  It  will  be 
seen  that  of  30*  male  prisoners  wbo  became  insane  in  Millbank  prison 
in  tbe  course  of  tbe  last  eight  years,  only  9  were  attacked  during  tbe 
first  three  mouths  of  their  imprisonment,  9  in  tbe  course  of  tbe  second 
tbree  montbs,  8  in  tbe  course  of  tbe  third  tbree  montbs,  and  4  at  later 
periods;  while  about  16,000  prisoners  passed  tbrougb  a  single  tbree 
montbs*  imprisonment,  only  about  8,400  tbrougb  a  second  tbree 
months'  imprisonment,  about  4,200  tbrougb  a  tbird  tbree  months,  and 
about  1,200  through  a  fourtb  three  montbs  :  so  tbat  tbe  ratio  of  cases 
of  insanity  has  been  nearly  twice  as  bigb  in  tbe  second  tbree  montbs  of 
imprisonment  as  in  tbe  first  tbree  montbs,  and  in  tbe  tbird  tbree 
montbs  more  than  three  times  as  bigb  as  in  tbe  first. 

*  In  three  cases  (L.  D.,  J.  J.,  and  M.  M'6.)  the  men  were  so  exceedingly  imbecile 
or  melancholic  at  the  time  of  their  reception,  and  passed  so  gradually  into  a  state  of 
complete  insanity,  that  the  period  of  the  commencement  of  their  attacks  cannot  be 
exactly  determined.  Two  of  these  cases  are  referred  to  the  first  three  months,  and  one 
to  the  second  three  months  of  imprisonment. 
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"  With  respect  to  the  particular  influences  which  give  rise  to  mental 
disorder  with  this  increasing  frequency  during  the  first  nine  or  twelve 
months  passed  in  prison,  it  may,  I  think,  be  affirmed  that  the  more 
powerful  ones  are  included  under  the  following  heads : — 

"  1 .  The  various  feelings  of  remorse,  shame,  and  despondency,  which 
act  most  strongly  on  educated  and  sensitive  minds,  and  at  an  early 
period. 

"  2.  The  withdrawal  of  the  accustomed  external  sources  of  excitement 
inducing  a  state  of  inertia,  or  torpor  of  mind,  which  leaves  any  tenden- 
cies to  mental  disease  more  free  to  develop  themselves.  This  cause 
affects  more  frequently  men  of  low  intellect  and  deficient  educatioOi 
and,  in  others,  produces  its  evil  results  at  a  later  period. 

"  3.  Various  morbid  influences  acting  on  the  mind  through  the  body ; 
including  many  disturbances  of  the  general  health,  due  chiefly  to  com- 
parative deficiency  of  exercise  and  fresh  air,  and  the  exhaustion  of 
nervous  power  induced  by  the  *  solitary  vice  ;'  this  last  cause  operating 
especially  on  young  persons,  and  generally  after  some  months'  impri- 
sonment. 

"  All  these  influences,  but  especially  the  latter  two,  will,  it  is  obvious, 
have  greater  sway  in  proportion  as  the  imprisonment  involves  more  of 
actual  seclusion.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  at  Millbauk 
prison  during  the  last  eight  years  the  cases  of  insanity  have  been 
much  less  numerous  among  the  prisoners  '  associated'  in  large  rooms, 
than  among  those  confined  in  *  separate'  cells.  The  number  of  pri- 
soners in  separate  cells  has,  on  the  average,  been  624 ;  the  number  in 
association  298.  The  cases  of  insanity  among  prisoners  of  the  separate 
class  have  numbered  24  ;  the  cases  among  those  of  the  associated  class 
have  been  6.  The  annual  ratio  of  cases  of  insanity  has,  consequently, 
been  only  2*52  per  1,000  among  the  latter,  and  4*78  per  1,000  among 
the  former. 

"  An  important  fact  remains  to  be  noticed,  namely,  the  much  larger 
proportion  of  men  originally  of  weak  or  dull  intellect  among  the 
prisoners  who  became  insane  while  in  separate  confinement.  Of  th€ 
6  prisoners  attacked  with  insanity  while  in  ^  association,*  only  1  was 
weak-minded  at  the  time  of  his  reception;  while  of  the  24  men  who 
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became  insane  in  separate  cells,  8  were  imbecile,  or  of  a  very  low  grade 
of  intellect.  If,  now,  these  men  of  originally  weak  mind  be  excluded 
from  the  calculation,  the  preponderance  of  cases  of  insanity  among 
the  prisoners  in  *  separation  *  is,  of  course,  much  diminished ;  for  there 
remain  only  16  cases  of  insanity  amongst  prisoners  of  the  separate 
class,  or  319  per  1,000  annually;  and  5  cases  among  those  of  the 
associated  class,  or  2  10  per  1,000  annually.  From  the  calculatioifi 
thus  made,  the  inference  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  deducible,  that 
men  of  sound  mind  do  not  suffer  in  any  very  considerable  degree  more 
from  separate  confinement  than  from  imprisonment  in  'association/ 
but  in  more  or  less  strict  silence.  But  such  a  conclusion  would  be 
erroneous  :  for  the  average  term  of  imprisonment  of  the  prisoners 
of  the  '  associated'  class  at  Millbank  prison  has  been  far  longer 
than  that  of  the  prisoners  of  the  *  separate'  class ;  the  700  pri- 
soners of  the  juvenile  class,  who  in  the  years  1844  to  1848  under- 
went on  the  average  12  nionths  imprisonment,  and  nearly  all  the 
prisoners  who  on  account  of  physical  disabilities  or  other  causes  have 
been  detained  for  long  periods  in  the  prison,  except  the  *  incorrigibles,' 
having  been  in  *  association.'  So  that  if  the  influences  tending  to 
disturb  the  intellect  acted  equally  under  the  two  modes  of  imprison- 
ment, the  proportion  of  insane  ought  to  be  much  greater  among  the 
prisoners  in  *  association  ;'  while,  notwithstanding  their  longer  terms 
of  imprisonment,  it  has  been  one-third  less. 

"  The  above-mentioned  facts  do,  however,  show  incontestably  the  great 
danger  that  attends  the  confinement  of  prisoners  of  weak  minds  in 
separate  cells.  It  might,  I  think,  almost  be  affirmed  that  men  of  any 
considerable  degree  of  imbecility,  or  great  dulness  of  intellect,  will 
with  certainty  be  rendered  actually  insane  or  idiotic  by  a  few  months 
separate  confinement ;  and  the  multiplication  of  cases  of  insanity  at 
Millbank  prison,  where  so  many  men  of  impaired  or  deficient  mind  are 
received,  has  been  prevented  only  by  the  precaution  of  placing  in 
association  all  such  prisoners  as  soon  as  their  infirmity  of  mind  became 
known  to  the  medical  officer. 

"The  man  who  committed  suicide  on  the  25th  September,  1851,  after 
having  been  eight  months  in  the  prison,  had  been  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  transportation  for  an  unnatural  offence.  He  had  mani- 
fested no  symptoms  of  insanity,  nor  any  great  despondency,  and  the 
only  probable  motive  for  the  act  was  the  fear  of  immediate  transporta- 
tion, since  he  had  been  on  the  previous  day  inspected,  together  with 
other  prisoners,  who  were  about  to  be  removed  from  the  prison." 

The  following  carefully  written  analysis  of  "  The  Seventeenth  Report 
of  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons  of  Great  Britain,"  we  copy  from  the  pages 
of  a  contemporary.*  It  appears  to  embody  all  the  facts  of  any  interest 
contained  in  the  parliamentary  document : — 

"  The  criminal  tables  afford  pleasing  evidence  that  the  decrease  of 
crime,  as  compared  with  the  amount  ten  years  ago,  continues  to  be 

*  The  Athenaitm, 
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maintained.  For,  although  the  slight  increase  of  4*2  per  cent,  marl 
the  returns  of  1851  as  compared  with  those  of  1850,  the  increases 
population  may  be  most  fairly  adduced  as  a  satisfactory  cause  for  th 
increase.  The  commitments  during  the  last  ten  years  stand  thus  :- 
1842,  31,309;  1843,  29,591;  1844,  26,542;  1845,  24,303;  l«4i 
25,107;  1847,  28,833;  1848,  30,349;  1849,27,816;  1850,26,813 
1851,  27,960  :  totel,  278,623. 

"  The  increase  of  4*2  per  cent,  during  the  past  year  has  not  been  em 
fined  to  any  particular  localities.  It  extends  generally  over  Englan 
and  Wales,  including  all  the  chief  agricultural  and  the  largest  manufiu 
turing  and  commercial  counties.  In  1841  the  commitments  were  i 
the  proportion  of  one  in  every  573  of  the  population,  while,  aGcordiiij 
to  the  last  Census  Returns,  the  proportion  in  1851  is  reduced  to  one  ii 
641.  Between  these  two  periods  the  population  increased  12*6  pe 
cent.,  while  the  commitments  remained  as  nearly  as  possible  stationary 
their  increase  amounting  only  to  a  fraction  per  cent.  But  the  relathn 
progress  of  population  and  crime  has  been  very  different  in  differenl 
parts  of  England.  In  the  large  manufacturing  districts  where  tb< 
working-classes  during  the  past  year  have  been  steadily  employed,  tiu 
proportion  of  commitments  to  the  population  has  signally  decreased 
Thus,  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  the  population  during  the  Inst  tei 
years  has  increased  18*2  per  cent,  while  the  commitments  have  simul- 
taneously decreased  4*3  per  cent.  In  Cheshire,  Derbysliire,  Nottingham- 
shire, and  Leicestershire,  where,  mixed  with  a  considerable  agricultural 
population,  the  chief  silk,  lace,  and  other  textile  fabrics  are  produced, 
the  proportion  of  the  commitments  decreased  from  1  in  579,  to  I  in 
633,  the  population  having  increased  7  per  cent,  while  the  commit- 
ments decreased  2  per  cent.  In  Staffordshire,  Warwickshire,  and 
Worcestershire,  the  seat  of  the  chief  manufactures  in  hardware,  potter}-, 
and  glass,  the  commitments  decreased  from  1  in  435  of  the  population 
to  1  in  552,  the  population  having  increased  20*4  per  cent.,  and  the 
commitments  decreased  5  per  cent. 

"  In  the  more  purely  agricultural  counties  the  progress  is  slower,  and 
the  results  less  favourable.  In  the  eastern  <listrict,  comi)rising  Essex, 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Lincoln,  the  proportion  of  the  commitments  to 
the  population  has  increased  from  1  in  669  to  1  in  6U4 ;  the  increase 
of  the  j)opulation  being  6*8  per  cent.,  and  of  the  commitments  18*4  pel 
cent.  Of  the  seven  chief  midland  agricultural  counties,  Cambridge, 
Northampton,  Be<lford,  Hertford,  Oxford,  Bucks,  and  Berks,  the  pro 
portion  of  commitments  has  decreased  from  1  in  572  to  1  in  620 ;  the 
increase  of  the  population  being  10-3  per  cent.,  and  of  the  conimitmenU 
1  -8  per  cent.  only.  In  the  counties  in  the  south  and  southwest,  Hants 
Wilts,  Dorset,  and  Somerset,  the  results  prove  more  favourable  than  ii 
any  of  the  other  agricultural  districts.  The  proi>ortion  of  the  commit 
ments  to  the  population  has  decreased  from  1  in  508  to  1  in  651  :  tb< 
population  having  increased  12-5  per  cent.,  and  the  commitment 
decreased  12*1  per  cent. 

"  On  a  comparison  of  the  offences  upon  which  the  increase  of  tb 
commitments  last  year  has  arisen,  it  appears  that  the  increase  hn 
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extended  to  each  of  the  classes  of  crime,  with  the  exception  of  the  sixth 
class,  comprising  miscellaneous  offences.  In  the  first  class,  OffeTusea 
ckgaitist  the  person,  the  commitments  for  murder,  attempts  to  murder, 
wounding,  &c.,  remain  stationary ;  unnatural  offences,  however,  show 
an  increase,  as  do  those  under  the  head  of  lesser  offences  of  assault.  In 
the  second  class.  Offences  against  property  committed  with  violence,  the 
commitments  have  been  without  change,  except  the  marked  increase  of 
robbery,  the  tendency  of  the  whole  class,  on  a  more  extended  com- 
parison, being  to  an  increase.  In  the  third  class.  Offences  against  pro^ 
peril/  committed  unt/iout  violence,  which  contains  the  great  bulk  of  the 
commitments,  there  is  an  increase  of  three  per  cent.,  arising  chiefly  in 
the  commitments  for  larceny  from  the  person  and  for  frauds.  The 
fourth  class.  Malicious  offences  against  property,  although  comprising  a 
very  small  comparative  proportion  of  ^e  commitments,  yet  exhibits  a 
marked  increase,  particularly  under  the  heads  of  incendiarism  and 
obstructing  railway  carriages.  In  the  fifth  class.  Forging,  and  offences 
against  the  currency,  there  is  a  considerable  increase,  particularly  under 
the  head  of  uttering  counterfeit  coin,  which  offence  has  increased  thirty- 
six  per  cent,  on  a  comparison  of  the  totals  of  the  last  two  five  years. 

"  The  foregoing  analysis  refers  to  the  total  number  of  commitments 
during  the  past  year ;  the  following  table  shows  the  result  of  the  judicial 
proceeding.  We  place  the  return  of  1850  in  juxtaposition  for  more 
ready  comparison : 

1850.  1851. 

Not  prosecuted  and  admitted  evidence     «...        141  ...  131 

No  bilk  found  against 1,458  .     .     .  1,484 

Not  guilty  on  trial 4,639  .     .     .  4,744 

Acquitted  and  discharged 6,288     .     .    .    6,859 

Acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity 26    •    .    •         18 

Found  insane »    •    •     .  12     .     .    .  9 

Sentenced  to  death 49    .     .    .         70 

transportation 2,678    .    .    .    2,836 

imprisoument 17,602    .    .    .  18,418 

whipping,  fine,  &c 807    .    .    .       248 

Pardoned  without  sentence !..«           7 


» 


Total  number  eonricted  .    .    •    •    .^  f    .   20,687    •    •    .  21,579 

The  effect  of  the  act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1849  to  repeal  the 
punishment  of  transportation  on  a  first  conviction  for  simple  larceny, 
is  more  fully  exemplified  by  the  returns  of  last  year.  The  capital  sen- 
tences in  1851  are  above  the  yearly  average  since  1841,  when  the  last 
alteration  of  the  law  abolishing  capital  punishments  took  place.  This 
increase  arises  chiefly  on  the  offences  of  burglary  and  robbery,  attended 
with  personal  violence  or  injuries.  Of  the  70  persons  capitally  con- 
victed last  year,  the  sentence  was  recorded  against  53,  sentence  of  death 
upon  17;  and  of  these  17,  10  were  executed,  2  of  them  being  females. 
The  proportion  of  crime  among  females  has  shown  a  slight  tendency  to 
increase  in  the  last  three  years.  The  proportions  are  as  follows  : — 1848, 
23*4  females  to  100  malee;  1849,  241;  1850,  24*4  ;  and  1851,  24*8. 
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In  the  offences  against  the  person,  the  proportion  of  females  last  jeat 
was  13-4  to  100  males.  In  murder  the  large  and  increasing  propor- 
tion of  females,  arising  from  the  many  cases  of  poisoning,  has  been 
much  remarked.     The  number  last  year  was  41  females  to  33  males. 

"  It  would  be  extremely  interesting  to  compare  the  amount  of  crime 
with  the  extent  of  education  in  each  county,  and  to  be  enabled  to  mark 
the  extinction  of  the  former  by  the  growth  of  the  latter.  A  remarkable 
instance  has  lately  shown  that  crime  is  rife  where  education  is  neg- 
lected. In  the  borough  of  Stockport,  possessing  a  population  d 
85,000,  which  has  just  made  itself  conspicuous  for  its  atrocities,  the 
reports  of  the  School-inspector  state  that  only  350  children  were  at 
school  in  the  whole  borough. 

"  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  education  would  blot  out  crime,  bat 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  beneficial  nature  ;  and  we  have  hopes  that 
our  Legislature  is  beginning  to  discover  that  education  is  less  expen- 
sive, and  more  honourable  to  a  nation,  than  huge  machinery  in  the 
shape  of  prisons,  transport  ships,  and  penal  colonies  for  the  punishment 
of  crime," 


Abt.  IV.— the  law  of  lunacy  in  FRANCE.* 

The  laws  of  lunacy  have  been  the  subject  of  as  much  anxiety  and 
deliberation  in  France  as  they  have  in  England  ;  and  the  articles  con- 
tained in  the  Code  of  Interdiction  prescribing  the  circumstances  and 
regulations  under  which  persons  accused  of  being  insane  may  be 
decreed  incapable  of  managing  their  affairs,  and  deprived  of  personal 
liberty,  have  been  repeatedly  under  discussion  j  and  their  revision  pro- 
posed with  the  view  of  throwing  some  additional  security  round  the 
personal  comforts  and  interests  of  persons  so  afflicted.  The  most  able 
statesman,  and  the  most  eminent  physicians,  have  conferred  together 
and  united  their  counsels  in  endeavouring  to  accomplish  this  end ;  but  the 
wisest  system  of  human  legislation,  even  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  Numa, 
and  Solon,  will  be  found  to  be  defective  on  certain  points  ;  and  if  it  be 
found  so  difficult  to  make  laws  for  the  government  of  a  community, 
the  members  of  which  are  presumed  to  be  capable  of  reasoning,  and 
cognizant  of  their  civil  responsibilities,  how  much  more  perplexing 
must  it  be  to  devise  laws  for  a  class  of  subjects  who  are  placed  in  a 
very  dubious  position,  until  declared  incapable  of  managing  them- 
selves or  their  affairs,  and  who  are  then  unhappily  too  often  surrounded 
by  unprincipled  relations  and  pretended  friends,  who  are  actuated 
only  by  selfish  motives.     The  desecration  of  the  dead  is  not  a  more 

*  "  Dc  rintcrdiction  des  Alienes  et  de  Vlitat  de  la  JarisprodeDoe  en  Mati^  da 
Testaments  dans  I'lmputatiun  de  Deroence."  Par  A.  Bricrre  de  Boismont.  Avec  del 
Kotes  de  M.  Isambert,  Consciller  a  la  Coor  de  Cassation.    Paris :  BaiUiire.     1852. 
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heinous  ofience  tlian  the  robbery  of  those  helpless  beings  who  have 
outlived  the  self-protecting  powers  of  their  own  intellectual  faculties. 
The  insane  in  France  are  professedly  a  "  State  care  ;**  they  are  so  also 
in  England,  although  less  avowedly,  inasmuch  as  the  Lord  Chancellor 
is  the  recognised  "  Parens  Patriae"  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
delegated  representative  of  the  reigning  sovereign.     There  is,  indeed, 
a  close  analogy  between  the  principles  and  the  administration  of  the 
laws  of  lunacy  in  both  countries  ;  as,  however,  lunatic   asylums  in 
France  are  specially  government  institutions,  so  they  are  organized  on 
a  larger  scale  than  they  are  with  us  :  witness  the  Chareiton,  Salp6triere, 
Bicetre ;  the  physicians  connected  with  which  have  constantly  before 
them  an  immense  field  for  observation  and  practice.      We  therefore 
take  up  the  works  of  such  men  as  Pinel,  Esquirol,  Calmeil,  Georget, 
Falret,  Mitivi^,  Voisin,  Leuret,  Foville,  Bail  larger,  Brierre  de  Bois- 
mont,  &c.,  with  intense  interest,  and  seldom  or  never  lay  them  down 
without  being  gratified  by  their  perusal.      There  appears,  indeed, — 
and  we  confess  it — to  be  more  activity  and  greater  emulation  in  pur- 
suing medico-psychological  researches   abroad    than   at   home,   as   is 
evinced  by  the  number  of  distinguished  physicians  who  contribute 
regularly   to   the   "  Annales   Medico-Psychologiques,"    the   "  Annales 
d'Hygiene  Publique  et  de  M^decine  Legale,"  and  other  scientific  serials 
which  are  constantly  emanating  both  from  the  French  and  German 
press.      Among  the  ^i(e  of  these  authors  who  have  devoted  special 
attention  to  the  theory  and  practice,  and  all  questions  connected  with 
insanity,  and  who  have  presented  many  valuable  contributions  to  this 
department  of  professional  literature,  the  name  of  Brierre  de  Bois- 
mont  stands  pre-eminent.    We  need  scarcely  add,  that  it  is  well-known 
to  the  readers  of  this  journal. 

The  brochure  now  before  us,  on  the  Laws  of  Interdiction  and  the 
state  of  jurisdiction  in  France,  as  affects  the  wills  of  persons  imputed 
to  be  in  a  state  of  dementia — to  which  some  notes  are  appended  by 
M.  Isambert,  the  eminent  advocate  to  the  Court  of  Cassation— contains 
a  recapitulation  of  some  of  the  most  important  of  these  ordon nances, 
which  M.  Brierre  de  Boismont  contends  are  not  framed  with  due 
regard  to  the  present  advanced  state  of  medical  knowledge.  It  sets 
out  with  condemning  the  limited  application  of  the  489th  Article  of 
the  Code,  which  provides  that  **  A  person  of  age,  who  is  in  a  state  of 
habitual  imbecility,  dementia,  or  furor,  may  be  interdicted,  even  though 
lucid  intervals  do  occur  in  this  state.**  But  before  entering  upon  the 
legal  merits  of  the  points  which  he  selects  for  disquisition,  M.  Brierre 
de  Boismont  lays  before  us  some  psychological  views  respecting  the 
nature  of  insanity  which  claim  our  attention. 

The  difficulty  of  giving  a  logical  definition  of  terms,  the  significa* 
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tion  of  which  is  nevertheless  commonly  understood,  is  well  known  to 
every   student  in    philosophy ;   and    the  impoasibility,    we    fetf,  d 
logically  defining  forms  of  mental  disease  which  are  nevertfaeleiB  idf- 
evident  in  their  manifestation,  gives  rise,  both  in  civil  and 
cases,  to  a  vast  amount  of  learned  quibbling  and  ingenious 
Fencing  with  shadows  is  a  judicial  art.     Courts  of  jostioe  are  not  tcn- 
ples  for  the  enunciation  of  simple  truths ;  as  such  they  cannot  be  at  onoe 
received,  but  must  be  assayed  in  a  variety  of  ways  ;  the  Genius  of  tfcfi 
Law  must  sift  and  melt  them  down  in  its  own  crucible,  and  after  eos- 
fusing  the  elements  together,  will  then  set  about  separating  them,  for  die 
purpose  of  bringing  into  evidence  as  much  of  the  pure  ore  as  it  mj 
be  convenient  to  separate  from  its  own  adventitious  and  alloying  drom. 
Hence,  before  such  tribunals  expert  counsel  belonging  to  a  profesm 
which  is,  in  every  direction,  fettered  with  technicalities,  shine  to  adm- 
tage  in  demanding  medico-psychological  definitions  which  they  are 
aware  cannot  easily  or  readily  be  given.     **  Can  the  medical  witness  not 
favour  the  court  with  an  explication  of  words  which  he  must  know  are 
commonly  used  on  such  subjects  V     "  Can  he  not  define  logically  [bj 
laying  down  the  genua  and  d^ererUia]  according  to  the  rules  of  logic, 
the  species  of  insanity  which  he  describes  f*     We  fear  not;  and  have  a 
notion  that  Polonius  was  a  true  philosopher  when,    with    beoomii^ 
brevity,  he  said  to  Hamlet's  mother,  the  Queen  of  Denmark, 

"  Yoar  noble  son  is  mad  t 
Mad!  call  /  it ;  for  to  defime  true  madness. 
What  is  't,  but  to  be  nothing  else  than  mad!" 

Certain  it  is,  that  all  definitions  of  insanity,  whether  proposed  bj 
psychologists  or  physicians,  have  hitherto  been  unsatisfactory,  and  the 
one  suggested  by  M.  Brierre  de  Boismont  is,  in  its  turn,  not  leas  so.  He 
proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  insanity  consists  essentially  in  a  disease 
of  the  reasoning  faculty;  wherefore,  to  form  a  just  criterion,  or  test  of  the 
existence  of  mental  alienation,  we  should  acquire  '*  la  connaissanoe 
exacte  de  la  raison  ;*'  but  how  often,  as  M.  Brierre  de  Boismont  wdl 
knows,  do  we  find  insane  persons  reason  with  marvellous  critical 
acumen  on  a  vast  variety  of  subjects ;  sometimes  even  on  points  con- 
nected with  their  own  peculiar  delusions.  Hence  Locke  observed,  that 
"madmen  do  not  a])pear  to  have  lost  the  faculty  of  reasoning;  bat 
having  joined  together  some  ideas  very  wrongly,  they  mistake  them  for 
truths,  and  they  err  as  men  do  that  argue  right  from  wrong  principka.** 
— ("  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,"  vol.  i.  c.  ii.)  "  If  the  defini- 
tion," says  M.  Brierre  de  Boismont,  "  which  I  have  given  be  correct, 
we  shall  have  a  foundation  upon  which  to  proceed  in  demanding  an 
interdiction,  or  establishing  the  nullification  of  certain  acts  ;*'  but  we 
confess  that  he  gives  a  wider  latitude  to  the  operation  of  the  reasouing 
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faculty  than  we  are  inclined  to  adopt     "  Essayons**  (we  quote  his  own 
words,  as  being  important  to  the  argument)  "  de  r^umer  ce  qu*il  y  a 
de  plus  important  sur  ce  sujet ;  en  principe  la  raison  combine  les  id6es, 
saisit  leurs  rapports,  formule  les  jugements,  les  controle,  en  affirme  la 
rectitude  ou  la  faussete  ;  aussi  est  ce  k  juste  titre  que  ces  operations 
Font  fait  consid^rer  comme  un  pouvoir  intellectuel.**  (p.  6.)     He  then 
refers  to  the  commonly  received  division  of  the  mental  faculties  into 
those  connected  with  the  powers  of  the  understanding  or  intellect,  and 
those  connected  with  the  affective  or  moral  feelings,  appetites,  passions, 
affections,  and  propensities.    Whatever  may  be  M.  Brierre  de  Boismont's 
own  psychological  theory,  we  cannot  allow  that  reason  is  always  con- 
cerned in  the  combination  and  association  of  ideas,  in  the  perception  of 
their  relations,  or  in  the  formation  of  judgment.     The  faculties  of  the 
imagination  and  memory  are  obviously  often  most  predominant  in  com- 
bining and  associating  together  ideas,  whether  suggested  by  the  subjective 
operations  of  the  mind,  or  from  external  impressions  conveyed  to  it 
through  the  medium  of  the  senses.    We  do  not  here  recognise  the 
operation  of  the  reasoning  faculty.    Again  :  judgment,  we  apprehend,  is 
an  act  of  the  mind,  specifically  different  from  that  of  reason. 

"The  power  of  reasoning,"  says  Reid,  with  whose  philosophical 
essays  M.  Brierre  de  Boismont  appears  to  be  acquainted,  "is  very  nearly 
allied  to  that  of  judging,  and  it  is  of  little  consequence  in  the  affairs  of  life 
to  distinguish  them  nicely.  On  this  account,  the  same  name  is  often  given 
to  them  both.  We  include  both  under  the  name  of  reason.  The  assent 
we  give  to  a  proposition  is  called  judgment,  whether  the  proposition  be 
self-evident  or  derive  its  evidence  by  reasoning  from  other  propositions. 
Yet  there  is  a  distinction  between  reasoning  and  judging.  Jieasoning 
is  the  process  by  which  we  pass  from  one  judgment  to  anotheTf  which  is 
the  coTisequence  of  it.  Accordingly,  our  judgments  are  distinguished 
into  intuitive,  which  are  not  grounded  upon  any  preceding  judgment, 
and  discursive,  which  are  deduced  from  some  preceding  judgment  by 

reasoning Reasoning,  as  well  as  judgment,  must  be  true 

or  false  ;  both  are  grounded  upon  evidence  which  may  be  probable  or 
demonstrative,  and  both  are  accompanied  with  assent  or  belief.  The 
power  of  reasoning  is  jastly  accounted  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  human 
nature,  because  by  it  many  important  truths  have  been  and  may  be 
discovered,  which  without  it  would  be  beyond  our  reach ;  yet  it  seems 
to  be  only  a  kind  of  crutch  to  a  limited  understanding.  We  can  con- 
ceive an  understanding  superior  to  human,  to  which  that  truth  appears 
intuitively  which  we  can  only  discover  by  reasoning.  For  this  cause, 
though  we  must  ascribe  judgment  to  the  Almi<;hty,  we  do  not  ascribe 
reasoning  to  him,  because  it  implies  some  defect  or  limitation  of  the 
understanding.  Even  among  men,  to  use  reasoning  in  things  that  are 
self-evident  is  trifling;  like  a  man  going  upon  crutches  when  he  can 
walk  upon  his  legs." 

We  can  assure  M.  Brierre  de  Boismont  that  we  have  no  disposition 
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to  cavil  upon  psychological   distinctions  which  have  not    a    practical 
bearing;  but  were  we  to  admit  the  criterion  he  has  laid  down,  that  the 
sanity  of  the  human  mind  should  be  tested  by  the  integrity  of  the 
reasoning  faculty,  we  should  be  necessarily  obliged  to  repudiate  the 
existence  of  all  those  forms  of  insanity  in  which  the  reasoning  powers 
remain  unimpaired,  however   misguided  they  may   be   by    erroneoufl 
impressions  consequent  upon  insane  illusions.      The  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  his  doctrine  leads  M.  Brierre  de  Boismont  himself^   upon 
the  very  threshold   of  his  argument,  to  confound  together  the  two 
great  elementary  divisions   of  the  mind  into  intellectual  and   moral 
faculties;    he   tells   us,    the  distinction  between  the  intellectual   and 
moral  powers  does  not  really  hold  good.     "  Si  Tanalyse,"  he  obeerves," 
'^  distingue  ces  deux  Elements,  Tobservation  prouve  qu'ils  ne  sauraient 
^tre  sBpares.**     Whatever  may   be   the  classification   of  the    faculties 
of  the  mind  which  psychologists  may  have  adopted, — and   the  most 
common  division  recognised  by  the  ancients  was  under  the  two  general 
heads  of  the  powers  of  the   understanding  and  the   powers   of  the 
will, — 'these  faculties  were  never   presumed  to   be  so   many  distinct 
and  separate  entities,  capable  of  acting  independent  of  each  other; 
but  they  have  always  been  regarded  as  links  of  the  same  chain — 
elements  of  the  same  intellectual  system.     We  apprehend,  however, 
that  M.  Brierre  de  Boismont  interprets  too  freely  the  meaning  both 
of  Heid  and  Condillac  in  the  passages  he  has  quoted,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  they  agreed  in  the  absolute  unity  of  the  intellectual 
and  moral  faculties.     What  is  the  language  of  Beid  on  the  subject! 
"  As  the  mind  exerts  some  degree  of  activity  even  in  the   operations 
of  understandijDg,  so   it  is  certain  that  there  can  be   no  act  of  will 
which    is    not   accompanied  with   some  act    of  understanding.      The 
will  must  have  an  object,  and  that  object  must  be  apprehended  or 
conceived  in  the  understanding.      It  is  therefore  to  be  remembered, 
that  in  most,  if  not  in  all,  the  operations  of  the  mind,  both  faculties 
concur,  and  we  range  the  operation  under  that  faculty  which  hath  the 
larger  share  of  it." — (Intellect.  Powers.    Essay  I.  chap,  vii.)    In  the  pas- 
sage quoted 'by  M.  Brierre  de  Boismont  from  Joufifroy's  translation,  the 
English  philosopher  observes — "  The  faculties  of  the  understanding  and 
of  the  will  are  easily  distinguished  in  thought;   but  it  happens  very 
seldom,  if  ever,  that  they  are  disjoined  in  operation.     In  the  greater 
number  of  the  operations  of  the  mind,  perhaps  in  all,  the  two  faculties 
intermix,  and  we  are  at  the  same  time  intelligent  and  active.** — (Bro- 
chure, p.  7.)     Here,  however,  it  is  clear  that  Heid  does  not,  as  M.  Briene 
de  Boismont  interprets,  affirm  the  unity  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties ;  he  recognises  their  separate  existence,  and  tells  us  only,  thai 
they  act  co-ordinately,  and  we  "  range  the  operation  under  that  facalty 
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which  has  the  largest  share  in  it."  Neither  does  the  quotation  from 
Condillac  support  the  h3rpothe8is.  "  If  we  would,"  he  observes,  "  appre- 
ciate the  mind  properly,  it  is  not  enough  to  analyze  the  operations  of 
the  understanding,  but  those  of  the  passions  also  which  combine  together 
under  the  same  cause,''  which  we  may  readily  admit  without  assenting  to 
M.  Brierre  de  Boismont's  inference,  that  would  annihilate  the  identity 
and  distinction  which  may  clearly  enough  be  drawn  between  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  faculties.  All  that  Reid  and  Condillac  could  possibly 
mean  is,  that  these  different  faculties  act,  as  we  have  repeatedly  observed 
in  this  journal,  ''  in  and  through  each  other,"  as  they  are  as  much  parts 
of  the  same  system  as  the  diiferent  levers  and  wheels  of  a  steam-engine 
are  parts  of  the  same  machine,  the  operations  of  which  being  combined, 
produce  a  given  effect.  They  may  nevertheless  be  separately  recognised, 
and  each  per  se  identified ;  hence  the  different  intellectual  faculties  are 
subject  to  specific  lesions — perception,  memory,  judgment,  imagination, 
may  each  in  its  turn  be  affected,  and  give  a  morbid  colouring  or  tone  to 
the  mind  in  its  unital  condition.  The  faculties  of  perception  may,  from 
physical  causes  affecting  the  brain,  be  deranged,  and  the  judgment,  unim- 
paired, continue  to  be  capable  of  correcting  its  false  impression,  as  was 
the  case  with  Nicolai,  wl:o  reasoned  against  the  existence  of  the  spectral 
illusions  which  he  beheld.  Illusive  appearances  are  frequently  so  im- 
pressed on  the  retina,  and  these  false  perceptions  upon  which  persons 
tliemselves  reason  at  the  time  they  exist  are  well-known  pathognomonic 
signs  of  many  diseases,  which  affect  by  sympathy  the  organs  of  sense. 
Again,  the  memory  may  be  affected  in  such  a  variety  of  ways,  that  an 
account  of  the  lesions  to  which  it  is  subject  would  carry  us  far  beyond 
our  present  limits.  Suffice  it  therefore  to  observe,  that  the  intellectual 
faculties  are  subject  to  their  own  specific  aberrations,  which  must  be 
well  known  to  M.  Brierre  de  Boismont,  as  well  as  to  all  physicians 
who  are  engaged  in  the  practice  of  insanity.  What  is  true  as  affects 
the  faculties  of  the  understanding,  is  equally  true  as  affects  the  moral 
and  affective  faculties ;  the  appetites,  affections,  and  passions  of  our 
nature  are  equally  subject  to  perversion  and  derangement,  albeit  the 
faculty  of  reasoning  and  the  other  powers  of  the  understanding  may 
remain  unimpaired.  Such  cases  come  under  the  head  of  Moral  Insanity, 
"  It  is  indeed  strange,"  says  Sacasse,  the  eminent  French  advocate,  "  that 
the  moral  faculties  of  an  individual  shall  be  deranged,  yet  the  intellect 
retain  its  normal  state  of  activity."  It  may  be  so ;  but  facta,  irrefragable 
facts,  observed  by  Pinel,  Esquirol,  Prichard,  and  others,  clearly  prove 
that  such  may  be  the  case.  The  intellectual  faculties—''  the  powers  of 
perception  and  imagination,"  observes  Pinel,  "  are  frequently  disturbed 
without  any  excitement  of  the  passions;"  and,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
adds,  *'  the  functions  of  the  understanding  are  perfectly  soundj  while 
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the  man  is  driven  by  his  passions  to  acts  of  turbulence,  outrage,  and 
insanity."     We   therefore  differ  from  M.  Brierre  de  Boismont,  who 
argues  that  the  application  of  the  criminal  and  civil  code  of  insanity 
should  be  founded  on  the  recognition  of  the  principle  that  an  integral 
unity  exists  between  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  :  we  hold,  on 
the  contrary,  that  these  faculties,  although  co-operating  and  blending 
together,  are  so  many  distinct   powers,  differing  in  their  modes  of 
operation,  and  subject  each  in  its  turn  to  characteristic   aberration; 
but  as  the  mind  can  only  be  occupied  with  one  idea  at  one  time,  it 
is  as  a  whole  affected  when  under  the  influence  of  any  specific  lesion. 
We  have  dwelt  upon  this  psychological  point  at  some  length,  because 
it  is  of  great  practical  importance  in  the  pathology  of  those  mental 
diseases  which  so  frequently  come  under  medico-legal  discussion. 

The  laws  of  interdiction  in  France  have  been  very  carefully  and 
cautiously  devised  by  the  legislature  ;  but  it  is  complained,  with  justice, 
that  many  of  the  enactments  are  not  sufficiently  explicit  and  compre- 
hensive, and  do  not  come  up  to  the  present  state  of  medical  knowledge. 
The  489th  Article  is  complained  of  as  being  particularly  defective  : — 
''  A  person  of  age  who  is  in  a  state  of  habitual  imbecility,  dementia,  or 
furor,  should  be  interdicted,  even  although  lucid  intervals  may  occur  in 
such  states."  This  article  suggested  a  Memoir  which  M.  Brierre  de 
Boismont  read  about  twenty  years  ago  to  the  Academy  of  Science : — 

"He  could  not,"  he  informs  us,  "from  his  own  observations  and 
experience,  do  otherwise  than  perceive  its  extremely  limited  appli- 
cation, inasmuch  as  cases  of  furor  may  have  been  common  when  patients 
were  chained,  beaten,  and  exhibited  like  wild  beasts ;  but  this  state 
of  things  no  longer  exists ;  and  in  well-conducted  establishments  we 
seldom  witness  states  of  furor  excepting  as  a  temporary  paasager  symp- 
tom of  acute  mania.  The  legal  signiiieation  of  the  word  dementia  is  very 
different  from  that  which  physicians  understand  by  it  as  indicating  a 
state  of  chronic  debility,  and  sometimes  rapid  failure  of  the  intellect. 
A  very  considerable  class  of  insane  persons — monomaniacs — are  not 
even  mentioned.  Whatever  latitude  may  be  given  to  this  489tb 
Article,  logically  and  practically  speaking,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
include  under  either  of  these  three  denominations  that  singular  aber- 
ration of  mind  which  dwells  only  on  one  idea — or  rather,  on  a  series 
of  ideas — while  the  person  so  afiected  appears  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  his  reason  on  all  other  subjects." — ^p.  16. 

What  becomes  of  M.  Brierre  de  Boismont's  criterion  of  insanity — 
the  "  connaissance  exacte  de  la  raison" — ^which  should  be  the  only 
principle  upon  which  persons  should  be  held  amenable  to  the  laws  of 
interdiction  1 

"  The  madman  (he  continues)  who  imagined  that  he  had  a  head  made 
of  glass,  and  whom  Alexander  of  Tralles  cured  by  covering  it  with  a 
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helmet  of  lead,  was  Deither  imbecile,  demented,  nor  furious.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  Jesuit,  Sgambari,  who,  supposing  himself  a 
cardinal,  answered  one  of  the  superiors  who  endeavoured  to  persuade 
him  of  his  delusion  : — '  One  of  two  things  must  be  true ;  I  am  either  in 
my  senses,  or  I  am  mad  ;  if  I  am  rational,  your  language  is  exceedingly 
impertinent ;  if  I  am  mad,  you  are  more  insane  than  I  am,  to  attempt 
to  convince  me  by  reasoning  with  me.'  These  two  persons  obviously 
came  under  that  division  or  form  of  diseane  to  which  the  term  of 
monomania  has  of  late  years  been  applied,  and  which  is  composed  of 
innumerable  kings,  poets,  sorcerers,  imaginary  popes,  &c. — ^a  variety 
of  insanity  observed  in  the  most  remote  ages;  the  only  novelty  connected 
with  which  is  the  term  under  which  it  is  now  designated — ^viz.  mono- 
mania."— Brochure,  p.  16. 

Certainly,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Code  of  Interdiction  should  not 
have  contained  any  article  specifically  applicable  to  a  form  of  disease  so 
frequently  observed,  and  which  often  very  seriously  implicates  the  dispo- 
sition of  property,  and  the  safety  of  the  public ;  but  such  is  the  force 
of  truth,  that  notwithstanding  the  indisposition  of  the  authorities  in 
France  to  recognise  this  form  of  disease^  we  have  two  cases  pub- 
lished in  the  Brochure  before  us,  one  tried  before  the  Tribunal  de  la 
Seine,  the  other  before  the  Court  of  Appeal  at  Bourdeaux,  in  which  the 
validity  of  two  wills  was  disputed  and  set  aside  upon  evidence  proving 
the  testators,  in  each  case,  to  have  dictated  them  under  the  influence  of 
monomania.  The  observations  of  M.  Brierre  de  Boismont,  and  the 
cases  to  which  he  refers,  are  exceedingly  interesting  ;  but  the  evidence 
in  proof  of  the  existence  of  monomania,  intellectual  and  moral,  we 
conceive  to  be  already  sufficiently  conclusive. 

The  legislation  for  the  protection  or  interdiction  of  the  insane  upon 
general  principles  must  necessarily  involve  many  extremely  difficult 
points ;  and  among  these  none  can  be  more  perplexing  even  for  the 
physician  than  to  determine  the  precise  period  when,  during  the  inva- 
sion or  early  stages  of  the  disease,  an  individual  should  be  declared 
within  the  jurisdiction  prescribed  by  the  code.  We  find  persons, 
before  the  existence  of  insanity  is  suspected,  committing  eccentric,  and, 
towards  themselves,  ruinous  acts ;  squandering  away  large  sums  of 
money,  and  diverting  their  inheritance  out  of  its  natural  channel,  away 
from  their  own  children.  Yet  the  apparent  integrity  of  their  intel- 
lectual faculties,  when  such  deeds  were  executed,  and  such  wills  drawn 
out,  could  not  be  doubted.  Many  such  cases  are  given  by  M.  Brierre 
de  Boismont,  and  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view  they  are  exceedingly 
interesting ;  but  during  the  stage  of  incvhadon,  a  subject  to  which  a 
few  years  ago  we  devoted  a  special  monograph,*  and  before  any  bond 


*  "On  the  Incubation  of  Insanity/'  by  Forbet  Winslow,  M.D.,  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London.*' 
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fide  act  of  insanity  has  been  palpably  committed,  we  do  not  perceive 
how  any  person  can  properly  be  declared  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
law.     We  may  know,  we  may  clearly  recognise,  the  existence  of  the 
incipient  or  rather  premonitory  symptoms  of  the  disease,  which  may  be 
visible  only  to  an  experienced  eye,  but  until  the  malady  has  unequi- 
vocally declared  itself,  such  is  the  jealousy  which  must   ever  guard 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  that  any  interference  would  be  considered 
premature ;    and  the  self-infiiction  of  an  individual  wrong  must  be 
allowed  rather  than  the  admission  of  a  principle,  the  misapplication  or 
abuse  of  which  may  peril  the  rights  and  liberties  of  other  members  of 
the  community.     We  cannot  arm  the  law  with  an  authority  to  execute 
its  mandates  by  anticipation  ;  the  evil  it  contemplates  controlling  must 
de  facto  be  proved  to  exist ;  but  the  relations  or  friends  of  persons  who 
are  suffering  from  an  impending  attack  of  insanity,  should  have  recourse 
to  a  physician  who  is  conversant  with  the  treatment  and  pathology  of 
mental  diseases,  and  adopt   such  measures  as   he   may   recommend. 
Hereby  many  a  sad  domestic  tragedy  now  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
domestic  history  might  have  been  averted ;  and  we  feel  assured  that  in 
many  such  doubtful  and  anomalous  cases  a  timely  appeal  to  the  physician 
would  save  the  misfortunes  of  many  private  families  being  exposed  in 
detail  before  the  inquisitorial  investigation  of  a  public  court.     The  hand 
of  Humanity  would  ever  willingly  draw  a  veil  round  the  afflictions  of 
the  domestic  hearth.     In  all  cases  where  the  disease  is  known  to  have 
been  hereditary ;  where  symptoms  of  approaching  paralysis,  partial  or 
general,  are  manifest,  and  where  epilepsy  has  already  supervened,  the 
prognosis  must  be  unfavourable ;  and  the  presumption  is,  that  sooner 
or  later  the  laws  of  interdiction  will  of  necessity  be  appealed  to  for  the 
protection  of  a  person  so  affected. 

While  the  greatest  circumspection  should  be  used  to  protect  an 
individual  suspected  of  being  insane,  from  being  prematurely  placed 
under  interdiction,  so  the  same  amount  of  care  ought  to  be  taken 
that  the  legal  restriction  over  his  civil  rights  and  liberties  should 
not  be  continued  longer  than  is  necessary.  The  duration  of  insanity, 
its  curability  or  incurability,  must  in  many  cases  appear  very  doubtful, 
and  the  physician  may  be  called  upon  to  give  a  prognosis  which  will  be 
attended  with  very  serious  responsibility.  Many  years  ago,  an  opinion 
prevailed  that  this  disease  was  incurable,  and  doubtless  many  unfortu- 
nate creatures,  chained  to  the  walls  of  their  cells  in  the  ovJbliettes  of 
the  Bicetre,  and  other  lunatic  asylums,  died  the  victims  of  this 
deplorable  and  cruel  ignorance.  But  since  Pinel  and  Esquirol 
humanized  the  treatment  of  insanity,  and  enlightened  the  public 
mind,  this  erroneous  notion  has  been  exploded ;  and,  according  to  the 
calculations  of  M.  Brierre  de  Boismont,  one  out  of  three  cases  of  every 
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form  and  variety  of  the  disease  is  now  ourable.  There  are  many 
difficulties,  we  fear,  attending  an  accurate  return  of  the  cures  in 
lunacy ;  and  many  of  the  statistical  tables  published  by  our  own 
county  asylums  present  us,  we  suspect,  with  only  approximative 
results.  It  is  not  easy  indeed  to  trace  the  history  of  discharged 
patients,  many  of  whom  having  been  sent  away  and  returned  **  cured** 
or  *' recovered"  in  the  column  of  the  ''Eegister  of  Discharges,**  may 
nevertheless  relapse,  and  be  lost  sight  of  even  by  the  Commissioners. 
The  prognosis  of  the  malady  being  incurable  ought,  at  all  events,  to 
be  pronounced  with  very  great  caution,  as  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
many  cases  to  which  M.  Brierre  de  Boismont  has  referred.  One  of 
these  is  reported  in  a  memoir  by  Dr.  Renaudin.  A  gentleman  aft^ 
being  declared  incurably  insane,  perfectly  recovered ;  the  interdiction 
was  of  course  superseded,  and  upon  recovering  his  liberty,  he  found 
that  his  library  and  a  valuable  collection  of  curiosities,  which  he  had 
been  at  great  pains  in  collecting,  had  been  long  since  sold.  Another 
gentleman,  in  the  prime  of  life,  was  placed  under  interdiction ;  he 
remained  for  several  years  in  an  asylum,  and  eventually  recovered. 
Upon  his  return  home,  he  found  himself  completely  stripped  of  all 
hie  possessions ;  his  house,  furniture,  and  all  his  personals^  had  been 
sold,  and  he  no  longer  retained  a  single  acre  of  land.  We  hope,  imder 
our  own  system  of  commissions  in  lunacy,  we  "  manage  these  things** 
better  than  they  do  ''  in  France  ;**  and  that  the  committee  of  the  person 
and  estate,  responsible  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  will  be  found,  in 
most  cases,  to  exercise  the  powers  delegated  to  them  with  discretion 
and  judgment.  As  some  guide  to  our  forming  our  prognosis,  M.  de 
Brierre  de  Boismont,  after  alluding  to  the  labours  of  S^guin,  Yall^e, 
Yoisin,  Belhomme,  Guggenbuhl,  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  idiots 
and  cretins,  observes, 

"  Cases  of  dementia  are  reputed  to  be  incurable.  Chronic  insanity 
is  not  easily  cured  ;  and  the  difficulty  is  increased  in  proportion  as  the 
predisposing  causes  have  been  long  in  existence  before  the  irruption 
of  the  disease.  When  the  malady  follows  general  ])aralysis,  scorbutus, 
epilepsy,  and  is  attended  with  symptoms  of  dementia,  it  is  incurable. 
When  the  organic  functions  preseiTC  their  wonted  integrity,  and  the 
patient  eats,  sleeps,  and  gains  flesh,  we  may  anticipate  a  cure.  When 
the  delusions,  however,  are  very  extravagant,  or  the  insane  are  prompted 
to  eat  their  own  excrements,  they  are  seldom  curable.  Insanity 
arising  from  moral  causes,  which  have  been  slow  in  producing  the 
efiect,  are  cured  with  difficulty;  as  are  also  those  patients  who  are  led 
away  by  religious  delusions,  self-exaltation,  and  hallucinations.  The 
insane  who  can  reason  upon,  and  form  a  pretty  correct  judgment  of, 
their  own  condition,  are  very  difficult  to  cure,  unless  the  return  of  their 
rationality  be  very  speedy.  (Esquirol.)  Insanity  arising  from  intem- 
perance^ or  the  abuse   of  intoxicating   liquors,   may  be  soon  cured| 
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particularly  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease^  or  if  it  be  the  first  attikck. 
Puerperal  mania  is  of  transient  duration.  Cases  of  monomania  are 
cured  with  less  facility  than  those  of  mania ;  and  monomania,  when 
the  patient  is  cheerful,  is  more  curable  than  when  attended  with 
depression  of  spirits  (lypemanui).  In  general,  insanity,  although 
hereditary,  may  be  cured  ;  but  relapses  are  to  be  apprehended.  How- 
ever long  may  be  the  period  that  mental  alienation  has  existed,  re- 
covery may  still  be  hoped  for  ;  and  whenever  moral  causes  act  promptly 
and  manifestly,  the  circumstance  augurs  well  for  the  cure." — BrochurCy 
p.  53. 

These  conclusions    M.  Brierre  de  Boismont  has  deduced  from  his 
own  very  extensive  observations  and  experience  ;    but  as  every  cas 
must   be  judged   of  by  its  own  peculiar  features  and  progress,  it  is 
not    easy    to   lay  down  any   general  rules  of  prognosis.      The  lucid 
intervals  which    sometimes    unexpectedly  occur,  and  which    are    not 
unfrequently  of  considerable    duration,  are  very  apt  to  mislead  even 
the  experienced  physician,  who  is  always  naturally  anxious  to  comply 
with  the  wishes  of  the  relations  and  friends  of  a  patient  who  appears 
to   have  recovered  his  reason,  and  to  be  again  capable  of  managing 
his  affairs.       Upon  this  subject  the  observations    of   M.  Brierre  de 
Boismont  are  extremely  judicious,  and  lead  him  to  consider  the  cir- 
cumstances- under  which   the   main-levee  of   the   interdiction    should 
be  recommended.     In  such  cases  the  same  difficulty  exists  in  France 
as   in   England,    for   experience    constantly   proves,    it    is    extremely 
difficult  to  get  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  supersede  a  commission  in 
lunacy.     The  object  of  the  interdiction,  as  of  the  commission,  is  the 
protection  of  the  lunatic  and  the  management  of  his  property  during 
his  temporary  incapacity  to  conduct  his    own  affairs.      When,  there- 
fore, he  has  perfectly  recovered,  and    is   in   a   sound  state  of  mind, 
such  restriction  should  undoubtedly  be  removed.      Lord  Eldon,  one 
of  the  most  conscientious  and  learned  judges  that  ever  adorned   the 
bench,  observed,  that  "  there  was  no  part  of  the  jurisdiction  in  lunacy 
more  unpleasant,  and  requiring  greater  caution,  than  that  of  deter- 
mining when  a  commission  should  be  superseded ;  for  though  a  safe 
conclusion  may,  upon  evidence,  be  arrived  at  in  establishing  lunacy,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  determine  when  the  mind  has  been  restored."     The 
difficulty,  however,  consists,  not  in  the  interpretation  or  administration 
of  the  law,  but  in  proving  that  the  recovery  is  complete,  and  likely 
to  continue  permanent. 

We  could  obviously  avail  ourselves  of  the  many  interesting  and 
suggestive  observations  of  M.  Brierre  de  Boismont,  to  prolong  our 
present  notice  to  an  almost  indefinite  extent,  but  our  limits  are 
circumscribed.  We  dissent,  it  is  true,  from  some  of  his  psychological 
views,  but  these  do  not  affect  the  results  of  his  experience  in  the  treat- 
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ment  of  the  disease,  nor  are  such  differences  in  theory  any  reproach  to 
the  study  of  psychology,  or  the  practical  application  of  its  doctrines. 
There  are  many  diseases  of  the  body  the  pathological  origin  of  which 
are  as  little  understood.  Who  has  yet  satisfactorily  shown  the  origin 
of  tubercular  consumption  ?  Nevertheless,  physicians  agree  upon  the 
principles  which  should  guide  them  in  the  treatment  of  this  complaint. 
It  is  the  same  with  insanity ;  our  psychological  theories  may  differ, 
but  all  physicians  who  devote  themselves  to  this  speciality  of  the 
profession  are  agreed  upon  the  principles  which  should  guide  them  in 
the  medical  and  moral  treatment  of  its  different  forms  and  varieties. 
We  therefore  recommend  M.  Brierre  de  Boismont*s  able  pamphlet, 
''  De  rinterdiction  des  Ali6n6s,*'  to  the  attention  both  of  the  medical 
and  legal  profession ;  it  is  replete  with  facts  which  will  be  read  with 
interest. 
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A  COURSE  OF  LECTXJIIES  DELIVERED  BY  M.  LORDAT,  PROFESSOR  OF  PHYSIOLOGY 
IS  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MONTPELLIER.  ARRANGED  AND  TRANSLATED  BT 
STANHOPE  TEMPLEMAN   SPEEB,   M.D.,   CHELTENHAK. 

Lecture  II. 

Gentlemen — It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  senescence  and  insenescence,  without 
at  the  same  time  considering  that  of  which  they  form  an  integral  portion — life. 
I  have  already  alluded  to  this  in  a  general  way  upon  the  occasion  of  my 
openiug  lecture,  but  I  now  shall  renew  the  subject  in  a  more  didactic  manner ; 
this  I  trust  will  be  of  service  to  us,  not  only  in  our  investigation  of  the 
chief  object  of  the  present  course,  but  also  in  enabling  us  to  obtain  definite 
notions  of  life  itself;  inasmuch  as  the  term  by  which  it  is  usually  expressed,  is 
employed  in  an  acceptation  so  vague  and  so  arbitrary,  as  to  become  the 
cause  of  numberless  controversies.  I  think  that  it  may,  however,  be  possible 
to  avoid  these  dissensions,  through  the  medium  of  an  accurate  definition. 

What  then  is  life,  taken  in  its  most  general  acceptation,  and  such  as  we  see 
it  in  all  things  possessed  of  vitality,  to  whatever  kingdom  they  may  chance  to 
pertain  ? 

Linnaeus,  in  his  "  Philosophia  Botanica,"  thus  expresses  its  elementary  con- 
stituents, when  saying  that  the  reahty  of  life,  as  it  exists  in  a  given  body,  is 
proved  by  the  following  phenomena: — "Ortus,  nutritio,  ajtas,  motus,  pro- 
pulsio,  morbus,  mors,  anatomia,  organismus."  To  define  the  same  object,  I 
shall  also  endeavour  to  construct  in  our  own  langua^  a  sentence  combining 
the  majority  of  the  above  characteristics,  together  with  a  few  others  which  1 
conceive  to  be  of  importance. 

Life  is  a  temporary  phenomenon,  consisting  in  this,  that  a  uniting  ])T'm' 
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ciple,  proceeding  by  accession  from  a  living  aggregate — ^primitively  infini- 
tesimal,  inconceivable,  and  formative — arranges  and  constructs  slowly,  from  a 
variety  of  heterogeneous  smd  incompatible  elements,  and  at  the  same  time 
maintains  the  integrity  of,  a  combination  eminently  unstable  and  perishable ; 
in  which,  however,  it  carries  on  a  plurality  of  conservative  functions — «f- 
pandsy  developes  itself,  acquires  its  maximum  of  intensity,  and  at  a  giyen 
period  commences  its  retrograde  course  and  consequent  tendency  to  extinction; 
a  result  which  at  length  takes  place,  without  the  primitive  aggregate  having 
lost  the  conditions  essential  to  the  habitaiion  qf  its  original  principle,  whicn 
at  its  departure  leaves  its  Quondam  tenement  at  the  mercy  of  those  destroying 
agencies  to  which  it  is  pnysically  liable  by  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  its 
elementary  composition. 

I  confess,  gentlemen,  that  this  protracted  definition  has  left  me  almost 
breathless ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  objections  that  might  be  urged  against  it  on 
the  score  of  taste,  I  shall  adopt  it,  if  intelligible  to  my  hearers ;  and  to  assist 
in  rendering  it  so,  let  me  offer  a  few  comments  on  each  word  that  has  been 
pronounced  with  an  intentional  accent. 

1st.  L\fe  is  a  temporary  phenomenon. — It  is  not  the  permanently  infinite 
condition  of  a  body.  It  is  not  a  quality  of  matter — a  property  of  substance — 
as  are  the  forms  of  crystal,  or  the  physical  and  definite  characteristics  of  any 
given  material.  It  has  rather  an  approximative  duration,  the  span  of  which 
varies  in  different  species ;  but  is  nearly  constant  in  the  different  mdividuab  of 
the  same  species.  Nor  are  the  successive  periods  of  this  interval  of  time 
indiscernible;  on  the  contrary,  each  one  may  be  distinguished  from  its  suc- 
cessor and  predecessor,  not  only  by  its  position,  but  by  forms,  functions,  and 
aptitudes  peculiar  to  itself.  All  the  known  phenomena  of  life  have  been  esti- 
mated by  their  period  of  duration,  or,  in  other  words,  by  their  commencement 
and  termination. 

2nd.  A  uniting  principle — Connecting,  unconsciously  as  it  were,  its  varied 
operations,  whether  simultaneous  or  successive,  by  a  process  similar  to  that  by 
wnich  we  perceive  certain  actions  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  preconceircd 
projects  of  the  intellectual  principle  itself. 

3rd.  Proceeding  by  succession. — This  principle  is  not  of  spontaneous  cre- 
ation— in  other  words,  is  not  of  abstract  origin ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  its 
formation  due  to  general  causes  of  a  physical  order.  It  is  begotten,  neither 
by  the  laws  of  mechanics,  of  chemistry,  nor  vet  of  any  imponderable  cause 
wliatsoever ;  but  it  proceeds  from  a  livmg  boay.  We  know  that  it  is  trans- 
mitted from  an  ascertained  source  of  parentage,  or  at  least  horn  an  aggregate, 
that  enjoyed  an  existence  either  at  or  before  the  period  of  its  birth.  We 
acknowledge  no  spontaneous  generation;  and  if  the  progenitors  of  a  living 
being  have  not  the  same  form  that  it  itself  possesses,  the  cause  is  to  be  sought 
for  in  this,  that  the  vital  force  on  the  maternal  side  has  possessed  the  faculty 
of  creating  parasites — a  power  which  is  found  to  exist  in  a  variety  of  species 
belonging  to  the  different  Kingdoms  of  nature  (intestinal  worms) ;  or  else  that 
the  elements  constituting  the  aggregate  of  the  maternal  progenitor  were  them- 
selves the  product  of  a  parent,  similar  to  the  living  object  at  present  under  our 
notice  (worms  produced  in  the  decomposition  of  animal  matter).  Harvey  has 
said,  that  every  living  being  was  of  ovular  origin  (and  let  us  hesitate  before 
denying  the  veracity  of  so  great  a  man) ;  for  it  is  certain  that  we  see  none, 
that  have  not  their  origin  at  least,  in  another  living  being. 

4th.  Infinitesimal. — I  thus  denominate  a  principle,  which  is  susceptible  of 
^wth,  but  which  at  its  commencement  is  possessed  of  dimensions,  to  us 
mappreciable  and  incomprehensible. 

5th.  Uhimaainable,  as  regards  its  nature.  We  can  compare  it  to  nothing 
that  comes  within  the  scope  of  our  senses,  nor  yet  to  aught  that  the  imagina- 
tion may  create.  We  know  of  it  but  the  actual  existence  and  causal  power; 
the  remainder  is  beyond  the  limits  of  our  finite  understanding. 
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6th.  A  plastic  or  formative  power. — ^In  the  production  of  a  living  body 
there  exists  a  cause,  which  Ls  not  the  power  of  crystallization,  the  power  of 
cohesion,  nor  any  knoMn  or  unknown  chemical  or  physical  agency.  It  is 
plastic;  that  is  to  say,  it  fashions  an  aggregate,  and  mod^els  it  into  shape  far 
oetter  than  could  a  sculptor,  inasmuch  as,  not  content  with  imprinting  upon  it 
an  external  configuration,  it  gives  a  form  to  all  its  internal  parts.  The  plastic  or 
formative  process  can  have  no  connexion  with  that  of  crystallization,  since  in 
this  the  general  appearance  is  but  the  result  of  an  accumulation  of  elementary 

shapes,  all  of  which  are  identical whilst  in  the  former  the  elementary 

principles  are  amorphous,  and  each  individual  form  has  necessitated  for  its 
formation  a  special  act. 

7th.  l%e  plastic  principle  unites  and  maintains  in  contact,  elements  in 
themselves  heterogeneous  and  incompatible. — Yes !  these  elements  consist  of 
atoms  which  no  natural  affinity  could  attract,  and,  as  such,  the  intervention  of 
an  unseen  influence  becomes  necessary,  to  bring  them  together.  I  have  said, 
that  these  heterogeneous  elements  are  of  themselves  incapable  of  association 
(at  the  risk  of  being  guilty  of  a  pleonasm),  only  to  prevent  any  misconception 
relative  to  the  activity  of  that  power  which  retains  them  in  one  definite  com- 
bination, in  spite  of  affinities  recognised  by  the  laws  of  chemistry.  Vainly  do 
these  atoms  tend  to  repel  each  other,  to  form  new  compounds,  to  obey  diverting 
or  diverging  causes;  an  irresistible  power  constrains  them  to  a  forced 
quiescence,  and  their  natural  and  physical  affinities  can  only  be  exercised,  when 
tnis  same  power  shall  have  been  aestroycd. 

Many  of  my  auditors  have  doubtless  read  a  witty  satire,  entitled  "  Medical 
Art ;  or.  The  True  Secret  of  Success  in  Medicine.  Probably  they  may  have 
noticed  in  it  a  remark  directed  against  the  advocates  of  the  polypharmic  system, 
who  pride  themselves  on  the  multiplicity  of  drugs  they  can  administer  m  one 
prescription,  and  value  these  only  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  ingredients 
they  contain ;  although,  as  in  the  languid  of  the  satire  alluded  to,  these  very 
ingredients  "  may  curse  the  hand  that  has  brought  them  together." 

Well  then,  gentlemen,  that  which  ignorance  and  quackery  are  daily  guilty 
of,  in  the  money  getting  department  of  our  profession,  is  done  by  the  vital  force, 
in  order  to  form  tlie  crasis  of  its  aggregate;  or,  to  repeat  the  words  at  the  head 
of  this  last  proposition — The  plastic  or  wnitin^f  pmnciple  maintains  in  con- 
tact; elements  in  themselves  heteroaeneous  and  mutually  repellent, 

8th,  The  creative  power  of  vital  phenomefui,  performs  certain  functions, 
increases  and  develops  it^lf;  attaining  finally  its  maximum  of  intensity.  The 
series  of  these  functions  is  the  continual  manifestation  of  life,  and  the  means  of 
its  conservation ;  their  interruption  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  producing, 
not  only  the  deterioration  and  extinction  of  the  vital  force,  but,  in  addition, 
the  destruction  and  consecutive  dissolution  of  the  entire  system.  The  func- 
tions alluded  to,  are  of  two  kinds: — 1st.  Those  pertaining  solely  to  the 
intc^ity  of  the  ag^gate  itself,  furnishing  it  with  tne  means  of  fulfilling  its 
destmy  without  biemg  prematurely  exhausted.  2nd.  Those,  the  effects  of 
which  are  mainly  directed  to  the  welfare  of  the  species,  inasmuch  as  their  office 
b  the  procreation  of  an  individual,  similar  to  the  original. 

The  functions  included  under  the  first  head  remain  in  exercise  during  the  whole 
of  life;  their  activity  being  proportionate  to  the  intensity  of  the  vital  force, 
considered  in  relation  to  the  epoch  of  its  duration.  Those  pertainin]^  to  the 
second  series — viz.,  ( he  generative  functions,  are  limited  to  a  certain  period  of  life. 

The  manifestation  of  these  functions  varies  in  the  different  species.  In  some, 
that  of  generation  begins  at  the  time  that  the  system  has  attained  its  full 
maturity.  It  is  thus  with  the  silk-worm.  In  the  salmon,  the  generative  power 
is  evinced  by  the  female,  only  on  attaining  the  adult  condition ;  whilst  in  the 
male  it  comes  into  play,  when  but  a  few  inches  in  length. 

Diseases,  again,  are  the  expression  of  various  fluctuating  conditions  of  the 
vital  force.    1^  one  point  of  view,  indeed,  they  may  be  re^purded  as  functions. 
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since  they  consist  of  acts  which  tend  to  a  uBeful  purpose,  but  in  the  course  of 
which  the  said  power  may  fail. 

In  the  development  of  a  living  aggregate,  two  points  require  to  be  considered 
separately — the  process  of  growth  and  that  oi   invigoration.      It  is  easy  to 
perceive  that  they  are  distinct,  although  generally  running  parallel  the  one  with 
the  other.     The  vigour  of  the  system  may  be  susceptible  of  daily  variations ; 
the  dimensions  of  the  body,  however,  are  incapable  of  experiencing  such  sadden 
changes.     In  considering,  however,  the  aggregate  from  a  more  general  point  of 
view,  we  find  the  principles  of  growth  and  invigoration  to  be  so  interwoven, 
even  from  the  origin  up  to  the  maximum  of  intensity  of  the  vital  force,  that  if 
the  well-being  of  the  system  be  in  any  way  interrupted,  it  becomes  often  a  matter 
of  difficulty  to  detcrmme  which  of  the  two  has  taken  the  initiative.  Has  a  physical 
impediment  to  the  process  of  growth  produced  the  diminution  of  strength  ? 
Or,  has  the  diminution  of  strength  rendered  the  growth  tardy  P    Let  it,  however, 
be  remembered,  that  after  the  culminating  period  has  passed,  the  above  relation- 
ship no  longer  exists. 

9th.  After  acquiring  a  maximum  of  intensity,  it  begins  it9  normal  dawn* 
ward  progression. — The  maximum  of  development  in  a  hving  aggre^te,  occurs 
at  that  particular  point  of  time,  wliich  divides  the  natural  span  of  life  into  two 
distinct  and  equal  periods ;  the  one  of  augmentation,  the  other  of  declension. 
Its  corporeal  value  having  increased  at  first  both  in  dimension  and  aptitude,  then 
gradually  experiences  a  diminution,  not  indeed  of  dimension,  but  of  functional 
capability. 

In  each  species  there  exists  a  definite  proportion  of  time  between  the  dura- 
tion of  development  and  that  of  degradation.  In  some,  this  proportion  is  abont 
equal ;  in  others,  the  period  of  development  is  long  as  compared  with  that  of 
decay.  Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  silk- worm.  Its  transformation  into  the 
butterfly  must  be  considered  as  its  period  of  apogee ;  but  we  know  that  this 
brilliant  appearance  is  but  a  speedy  torerunner  of  death.  So  it  is  with  many 
annual  plants.  Behold  the  contrast  between  their  vital  existence  and  that  of 
shrubs  and  trees. 

If,  however,  after  that  the  culminating  point  in  the  career  of  the  vital  principle 
has  been  attained,  there  be  not  invariably  a  diminution  in  the  weight  and 
volume  of  the  aggregate  material ;  and  if,  as  is  even  possible,  there  shoulahappen 
to  be  rather  an  augmentation  of  these  properties,  there  is  at  least,  and  without 
exception,  a  withering  which  constitutes  an  indisputable  si^  of  antiquity.  As 
bein^-  the  result  of  debility  on  the  part  of  the  vital  principle,  it  may  indeed 
deceive  us  by  manifesting  itself  at  an  earlier  or  later  period  than  usua^  but  the 
error  can  be  but  of  short  duration. 

10th,  and  lastly.  Disappearance  of  the  vital  principle  before  ike  aggregcUe 
has  become  sensibly  vninhabitable—necroptic  decomposition.  The  reduction 
of  this  aggregate  to  a  cadaveric  condition,  must  of  necessity  enter  into  the 
definition  of  life  as  an  essential  characteristic.  Those  who  maintain  that  life 
is  but  the  result  of  an  instrumentality  on  the  part  of  the  aggregate,  overlook 
this  fact.  They  would  wish  us  to  beheve  that  the  cessation  of  life  is  the  effect 
of  mechanical  deterioration  and  exhaustion.  But  this  assertion  is  either  an 
error  or  a  falsehood ;  and  we  know  full  well  those  cases  in  which  the  decline 
of  the  vital  principle  has  been  accelerated,  by  some  alteration  capable  of 
marring  its  conservative  functions.  The  truly  scientific  physician  may  well 
deserve  our  confidence  when  he  affirms,  "  That  in  the  great  majority  of  deaths, 
whether  senile  or  premature,  the  anatomico-pathological  appearances  are 
insufficient  explanations  of  the  same." 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  series  of  ideas  united  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford 
a  general  notion  of  life  in  beings  of  eveir  description,  from  the  lowly  moss  to 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon, — from  the  lowest  form  of  infusoria  up  to  man  himself. 
I  affirm,  that  a  body  is  endowed  with  vitality  when  I  see  tnat  it  is  the  seat  of 
those  transitory  phenomena  which  I  have  just  described. 
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Certain  materialists,  again,  would  have  us  believe,  that  the  gyratory  move- 
ments  of  particles  of  camphor  on  the  surface  of  water,  and  also  those  produced 
durin|2:  the  formation  of  some  chemical  combination  noticed  by  M.  Geoflfroy- 
St.-EQlaire,  should  be  looked  upon  as  "  the  rudiments  of  life."  But  I  would 
ask,  what  relation  do  these  saia  movements  bear,  to  the  series  of  elementary 
phenomena  which  I  have  just  described  as  in  truth  constituting  life. 

Cabanis,  unwilling  to  allow  that  it  can  be  derived  from  any  other  source 
but  that  of  physical  phenomena,  says — "The  conditions  necessary  to  the 
manifestation  of  life  in  animals  are  not,  probably,  more  beyond  the  reach  of  dis- 
covery than  those  from  which  result  the  composition  and  formation  of  water, 
hail,  and  snow;  or  the  production  of  many  chemical  compounds,  possessed  of 
properties  entirely  different  from  those  of  the  elementary  principles  from 
which  they  have  been  formed." 

The  question,  however,  is  not  to  ascertain  whether  it  be  more  difficult 
to  discover  the  theory  of  life  than  that  of  the  composition  of  water,  hail, 
&c.  What  it  imports  us  to  determine  is,  whether  irom  the  form,  succes- 
sion,  and  co-ordination  of  certain  appreciable  facts,  phenomena  of  a  vital  and 
physical  order  can  be  attributed  a  priori  to  a  set  of  causes  alike  unknown  to 
us.  The  transitory  nature  of  the  phenomena  of  life,  its  hidden  powers,  its 
faculty  of  uniting  molecules,  otherwise  insociable,  its  progressive  ascension, 
culmination,  ana  declension,  its  annihilation,  without  obvious  or  sufficient 
physical  cause,  a  series  of  conservative  functions  ....  do  these  facts  belong 
to  the  same  order  of  causes  that  give  rise  to  the  storm  and  thunder  of  summer, 
the  snow  and  ice  of  winter  ?  An  answer  is  necessary  if  we  aspire  to  the 
creation  of  a  science.  Common  sense  suggests  to  us  the  propriety  of 
suspecting  hidden  agencies,  by  a  considdhttion  of  the  relationships  and  diversities, 
which  we  see  to  exist  in  their  effects.  Hence  it  is  that  philosophy  has 
instituted  two  distinct  series  of  causes,  the  one  of  physical,  the  other  of  meta- 
physical orimn.  But  Cabanis,  an  ardent  materialist,  admits  no  such  distinction. 
With  him  all  is  the  result  of  blind  necessity ;  we  must  not  employ  such  terms 
as  why,  wherefore,  design.  Doubtless  you  have  hitherto  oeen  credulous 
enougt  to  su|)pose,  that  eves  were  created  for  the  purpose  of  seeing,  teeth 
for  the  mastication  of  food..  It  is  absurd,  however ;  these  facts  are  as  much 
the  result  of  blind  necessity  as  the  fall  of  an  antique  tottering  building.  But 
I  ask  you,  is  this  science  ? 

Some  of  the  ancient  writers  have  discussed  at  length  what  they  term  the 
vitality  of  the  world.  Lucretius  describes  the  phases  of  its  existence,  and 
even  its  old  age.  This,  however,  is  but  the  offspring  of  poetic  licence.  Does 
it  become  you  or  me  to  speak  of  the  life  of  an  ooject  of  which  we  know  neither 
the  origin,  growth,  development,  decay,  dissolution,  or  decomposition  ? 

What,  then,  shall  we  say  of  the  dogma  of  Strabo,  Spinoza,  and  Campanella, 
that  everything  is  endowed  with  life  r  How  is  it  possible  to  apply  such  a 
term  to  tnis  marble  table,  to  this  pulpit  in  which  I  stand,  to  those  benches 
on  which  you  sit?  I  see  in  them  mme  of  that  succession  of  phenomena 
which,  in  my  opinion,  constitute  life.  Let  others  assert,  if  they  will,  that 
there  exists  everywhere  an  activity,  a  tendency  to  motion ;  well  and  good ; 
but  life  is  sometlung  more  than  mere  motion. 

Among  the  numerous  theories  of  Spinoza  regarding  the  life  of  man,  there  is 
one,  which  some  have  considered  as  ingenious,  others,  as  far-fetched.  ...  It  is 
this — viz ,  that  the  vitality  of  the  living  human  aggregate  is  but  the  material 
ag<]rregate  itself,  seen  from  one  particular  point  oi  view ;  and  that  in  man  as  a 
living  being,  there  has  been  no  oiversity  oi  causes  at  work. 

Now,  common  sense  tells  us  nothing  of  the  kind.  On  the  contraiy,  it 
t.euches  that  there  really  exist  three  causes,  which  it  is  impossible  to  incluae  in 
one  category  -.  1st.  The  cause  which  brings  together  and  retains  in  contact  the 
molecules.  2ndly.  The  molecules  themselves.  Srdly.  The  principle  of  intelli- 
gence.   Neither  of  them  is  of  necessity  derived  from  the  other,  and  they  are 
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adventitious,  each  in  regard  to  the  other.  The  vital  principle  is  anterior  to 
the  formation  of  the  material  afi^^gat«,  and  the  principle  of  intelligence 
depends  neither  upon  the  vital  principle,  nor  upon  the  ag^gatc  material,  since  a 
child  without  brain  or  spinal  cord  may  live  lor  a  certain  time,  thouj^h  utterly 
devoid  of  the  principle  of  intelligence.  A  recent  corpse  can  en^endSr  neither 
this  principle  nor  that  of  vitality.  It  becomes,  therefore,  essential  to  consider 
a  diversity  of  causes  separately,  and  not  one  self-acting  agent,  regarded  under 
as  many  varied  aspects  as  we  may  choose.  If  the  assertion  of  Spinoza  be  not 
a  riddle,  it  is  either  a  mystification  or  an  absurdity. 

But  I  am  wrong  in  thus  speaking ;  it  is  rather  an  unintelligible  artificial 
langua^,  instituted  merely  to  accustom  the  mind  to  his  fundamental  doctrine ; 
the  unity  of  matter.  When  we  wish  to  affirm  that  God  is  not  distinct  from 
the  world,  it  may  reconcile  the  hearer  to  so  startling  an  assertion  if  we  fijrat 
lead  him  to  regard  anj^  substance  whatever,  as  matter,  spirit,  deity.  But 
again  let  me  ask,  can  Science  lend  herself  to  so  revolting  a  fiction  ? 

Enough,  then,  as  regards  life  in  general ;  but  as  you  have  been  told  pre- 
viously, that  the  form  of  its  duration  differs  in  different  species,  which  it  thus 
characterizes  and  specifies,  it  becomes  necessary  to  1  ake  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  circumstances  wnich  modify  the  varied  features  of  this  abstract  sketch,  in 
order  to  apply  it  to  man. 

We  shall  not  dwell  long  upon  the  early  periods  of  life.  Plln^  has  said, 
that  man  at  the  moment  of  birth  is  the  most  miserable  of  aU  animals ;  that 
which  most  needs  the  assistance  of  his  fellows ;  and  we  must  allow  it.  Man 
is  bom  with  no  other  instinct  than  that  of  breathing,  crying,  and  swallowing. 
How  far  removed  is  he  from  the  foal  that  runs  as  soon  as  bom ;  the  chicken, 
that  seeks  its  food  as  soon  as  it  emerges  from  the  shell;  or  the  nest  bird, 
which,  perceiving  the  approach  of  its  parents,  raises  its  head,  extends  its  neck, 
opens  its  beak,  chirps,  &c. 

We  confess,  therefore,  that  at  the  moment  of  birth,  man,  whose  uterine 
existence  constitutes  about  the  hundredth  part  of  his  natural  life,  is,  of  all 
newlv-created  beings  in  the  animal  kingdom,  the  least  advanced  in  biologic 
development. 

Were  we  to  applv  to  a  man  at  birth,  the  term  elephant,  buzzard,  goose, 
mule,  &c.,  we  shoula  certainly  pay  him  a  compliment ;  as,  however,  after  the 
lapse  of  twenty  years,  its  repetition  would  undoubtedly  be  received  with  very 
bad  grace,  it  stands  to  reason,  that  in  the  interval  he  must  have  indemnified 
himself  to  no  small  extent.     What,  then,  arc  the  advantages  he  has  acquired  ? 

Man  has  undergone  a  process  of  development  (similar  to  that  of  animals) 
in  proportion  to  the  duration  of  time  peculiar  to  the  life  of  his  species.  As 
in  orutes,  so  in  him ;  all  those  functions  pertaining  to  his  preservation  and 
.propagation  have  been  active.  He  has  therefore  been  their  equal  in  this 
respect.  But  what  has  placed  him  before  and  above  all,  has  been  the  expan- 
sion of  a  hitherto  latent  principle,  constituting  in  him  a  being  beyond  the  pale 
of  all  other  living  objects. 

Thus,  we  find  m  the  life  of  man  two  parts  which  it  is  impossible  to  regard  in 
the  same  light,  but  which  reauire  to  be  studied  separately  and  in  detail.  The 
first  is  that,  which  emanates  from  the  vital  plastic  principle,  and  is  similar  to 
that  of  all  other  living  beings,  and  especially  of  animals.  The  second  is  the 
intellect  itself,  the  activity  of  which  is  only  manifest  after  birth,  and  cannot 
possibly  be  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  the  life  of  these  same  animals.  The 
former  consists  of  everything  relating  to  the  formation  and  maintenance  of 
the  material  aggre^te,  or  to  the  furtherance  of  the  species ;  the  latter  is  the 
representation,  as  it  were,  of  an  epic  poem,  the  varied  subjects  of  which  are 
for  the  most  part  independent  of  any  interest  in  the  stage  on  which  they  are 
represented.  And  thus  the  life  of  man  affords  us  two  distinct  subjects  of 
investigation — first,  the  aggregate  and  its  preservation,  which  we  designate, 
the  canvas  or  rough  draught  of  the  individual  ....  and  secondly,  the  aeries 
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of  scenes  represented  upon  it,  which  are  the  work  of  the  intellectoal  principle. 
It  is  the  comparison  of  these  two  objects  which  at  present  occupies  our  atten- 
tion. Let  us  therefore  first  examine  the  proceedings  of  the  formative  or 
plastic  process.  To  this  I  shall  apply  the  term  zoonomic  life,  or  that  which  is 
conformable  to  the  laws  of  the  vital  constitution  of  animals ;  reservine  the 
term,  intellectual  life,  to  that  portion  of  human  existence  controlled  solely  by 
the  principle  of  intelligence  itself. 

Let  it  not  however  be  supposed,  that  all  the  functions  essential  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  individual  and  his  species,  are  uninfiaenced  by  this  latter 
principle.  I  am  well  aware,  that  in  man,  when  instinct  is  limited,  the  more 
important  functions  of  relation  recjuire  the  co-operation  of  the  intelligence. 
.  I  do  not,  however  hesitate,  to  include  under  the  head  of  zoonomic  life,  in 
man,  every  function  analogous  to  what  takes  place  in  certain  animals  living  in 
a  stat-e  of  nature.  But  I  must  be  permitted  also  to  comprehend  under  the 
head  of  intellectual  existence,  those  additional  functions  of  which  animals 
are  incapable. 

This  distinction  having  been  made,  it  becomes  essential  to  compare  the 
intensity  and  progression  of  these  two  forms  of  elementary  life.  I  must,  how- 
ever, explain  the  meaning  I  would  here  attach  to  the  two  words,  intensity 
and  progression, — I  have  previously  had  occasion  to  institute  a  comparison 
between  the  vital  force  and  the  intellectual  principle,  in  relation  to  their 
individual  aptitudes ;  such  comparison  then  has  been  qucditative. 

But  these  two  principles  may  be  compared  in  a  mathematical  point  of  view ; 
in  relation,  for  example,  to  the  amount  of  activity,  and  to  tne  rapidity  of 
successive  acts,  &c. ;  constituting  their  quantitative  value. 

Now  the  points  of  comparison  whicn  I  purpose  to  institute,  between  the 
zoonomic  life  and  that  of  the  intelligence  in  man,  while  seeking  to  ascertain 
whether  they  alike  undergo  such  changes  as  youth,  culmination,  senescence ; 
belong  to  this  ktter  category — i.  e.,  they  are  quantitative.  I  include  them  in 
the  terms  intensity  and  progression.  The  former  expresses  the  amount  of 
functional  activity,  regularity,  tenacity,  and  endurance.  The  latter  constitutes 
tlie  order  of  succession  in  which  augmentations  and  diminutions  of  the  vital 
force  take  place. 

Having  advanced  thus  far,  let  us  inquire  as  to  what  are  the  most  certain 
facts  connected  with  the  intensity  and  progression  of  these  two  divisions  of 
human  life.     We  may  commence  with  that  which  I  have  styled  the  Zoonomic. 

1st.  The  Vital  Principle,  possessed  of  so  little  tenacity,  so  little  power  of 
endurance,  as  to  be  annihilated  with  the  greatest  facility,  possesses,  never- 
theless, a  prodigious  activity.  In  the  space  of  nine  months,  or  less  than  the 
hundredth  part  of  a  natural  life,  it  has  succeeded  in  forming  a  perfect  system, 
the  further  increase  of  which  takes  place  more  slowly  after  this  period. 

2nd.  The  development  of  the  aggregate,  both  in  dimensions  and  in  aptitude, 
continues  up  to  about  the  middle  period  of  life — that  is,  to  forty  or  forty-five 
years.  It  may  take  place  at  one  time  in  height,  at  another  in  consistence,  at 
another  in  weight,  but  always  in  vigour.  Eormerly  it  was  supposed  that  a 
real  vital  increase  took  place  up  to  this  period ;  it  was,  however,  but  a  con- 
jecture. Now,  however,  and  since  the  laborious  investigations  of  De  Parcieux 
on  the  mortality  of  the  human  race  at  different  periods  of  existence,  it  has  been 
shown  by  Barthez,  that  towards  the  middle  period  of  the  normal  duration  of 
life,  there  is  in  reality  a  true  increase  of  vital  capacity  and  aptitude,  evinced  by 
its  augmented  powers  of  endurance  and  tenacity. 

3rd.  After  tnis  epoch  there  ensues  a  declension,  the  course  of  which  is 
analogous  to  the  previous  progressive  ascension.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
there  not  unfrequently  occur  irregularities,  which  mar  the  otherwise  continuous 
course  of  progression  and  retrogression. 

4th.  Cases  of  longevity  usually  present  an  equality  in  this  particular;  if 
retrogression  be  slow,  progression  has  been  so  likewise. 
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5th.  Trae  senile  death,  consists  in  a  simple  extinction  of  life  without  diaesse ; 
such  as  that  of  Eontanelle,  who  merely  felt,  when  at  his  last  gasp,  the  difficulty 
of  continuing  to  exist.  This  termination,  however,  is  rare ;  more  seneraUj  it 
is  accelerated  in  a  ^eater  or  less  degree  by  some  disease,  whicn»  howefer 
trifling,  proves  sufficient  to  occasion  a  premature  and  hurried  retrogression. 

6th.  At  any  period  during  the  course  of  life,  its  phenomena  may  be  suppressed, 
whether  by  some  violent  disorganization  of  the  system,  by  the  suspension  of 
one  of  those  functions  denominated  vital  by  Galen,  or  by  an  accidental 
encounter  with  certain  destructive  influences,  as  of  poisons,  or  of  deleterious 
miasmata,  &c.  This  sudden  termination  of  existence  is  too  common  to  need 
particular  notice. 

7th.  One  thing,  however,  I  must  press  upon  your  attention,  which  is,  that  at 
any  period  of  its  course  the  vital  principle  may  underc^  a  fatal  retrocession, 
tending,  indeed,  to  abridge  the  natural  duration  of  life,  out  not  to  be  regarded 
or  confounded  with  violent  or  sudden  death.  The  system  at  the  time  may  be 
in  full  vigour ;  but  from  some  constitutional  pecuharity,  or  from  the  super- 
vention of  some  maladv,  a  premature  retrogression  of  the  vital  powers  takes 
place  and  proceeds  witn  more  or  less  rapidit}^.  The  ordinary  functions  become 
leeble,  imperfect,  at  length  cease,  and  the  vital  force  itself  is  prostrated  and 
Anally  extinguished. 

This  irrevocable  declension  on  the  part  of  the  vital  principle  may  always  be 
looked  upon  as  an  old  age  more  or  less  accelerated,  wnether  it  occur  bj  anii' 
cipatiouy  or  at  the  legitimate  epoch.  Thus  the  majority  of  acute  and  chronic 
diseases  terminating  fatally,  but  lasting  a  consideraole  time  without  rendering 
the  vital  organs  utterly  inadequate  to  perform  their  necessary  functions,  are 
cases  of  accelerated  senescence. 

As  most  of  these  facts  may  be  considered  as  quantitative  comparisons,  it  is 
not  very  difficult  to  express  them  somewhat  geometrically,  by  lines  and  figures. 
You  are  aware  that  algebraic  and  chemical  truths  have  been  thus  usefully 
demonstrated.  Let  me,  therefore,  employ  the  same  means,  to  fix  in  your 
memory  the  physiological  truths  which  1  wish  to  establish. 

The  figures  1  propose  to  employ,  are  imaginary  solids.  I  show  yon,  however, 
merely  their  outline. 

The  temporary  duration  of  life  may  be  represented  by  the  figure  of  a  spindle, 
one  point  of  which  stands  for  the  first  moment  of  existence ;  its  gradual  expan- 
sion corresponding  to  the  periods  that  succeed,  up  to  the  full  development  and 
culminating  point  of  the  vital  force ;  while  the  gradual  tapering  of  the  spindle, 
from  its  centre  to  the  opposite  extremity,  represents  truthfully  the  different 
phases  of  old  age,  and  its  termination  in  a  point,  similar  to  that  which  served 
to  mark  its  commencement.  A 

To  render  this  simile  more  /\  exact,  it  is  better  not  to  employ  the 
mathematical  spindle,  thus —  L — \  composed  of  two  pyramids  united  at 
their  respective  bases,  the  out-  \  /  line  of  wliich  would  represent  a 
rhomb.  \J 

In  such  a  figure  the  culminating  period  would  be  indicated  by  a  mere  line. 
But  this  same  period  is  not  thus  indivisible ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  of  some 
duration,  and  may  leave  us  for  some  time  uncertain  as  to  whether  the  vital  prin- 
ciple is  approaching  or  departing  from  its  meridian.    To  imitate  this  uncertainty 
in  a  figurative  point  of  view,  it  were  preferable  to  employ  the  outline  of  an   ^^ 
ordinary  spindle,  made  so  that  sections  of  the  central  part  shall  alTord  a  num-  /\ 
her  of  circles,  scarcely  larger  the  one  than  the  other.    This  figure,  then,  f      A 
bear  in  mind,  not  only  affords  a  type  of  the  duration  and  progressive  I      I 
tendency  of  life  in  a  zoonomic  point  of  view,  but  accurately  corresponds  \  / 
in  its  central  part,  to  that  somewhat  uncertain  period  at  which  culmination    ^ 
takes  place. 

Another  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  this  phase  of  existence 
might  be  graphically  represented.    I  allude  to  the  variations  which  take  place 
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in  the  vigour  of  the  creative  powers,  without  altering  the  general  form  of  the 
collective  phenomenon.  At  all  ages  diseases  may  occur,  and  during  their 
manifestation  there  is  not  unfrequently  a  diminution  in  the  intensity  of  the 
vital  principle ;  but  when  such  diseases  have  terminated,  then  follows  a  period 
of  convalescence,  and  often,  of  increased  health  and  vigour.  As  a  rule,  however, 
these  alternations  have  but  little  effect  on  the  general  course  of  existence;  the 
retardations  which  it  mav  experience  in  youth,  do  not  prevent  an  onward  pro- 
gression up  to  a  statea  period,  whUe  the  reinforcements  it  may  perchance 
receive  during  its  declension  are  insufficient  to  obviate  the  tendency  to  final 
extinction. 

The  expression  of  the  above  fact  may  be  figuratively  represented  by  the 
varied  ornaments  carved  a  upon  a  spindle  by  means  ot  a  turning  lathe. 
However  profusely  de-  C  N  corated,  you  may  always  recognise  tne  two 
extremities  and  the  cen-  J  S  tral  expansion,  and  if  the  pGm  of  such  a 
body  be  represented  on  C.  ry^  paper,  the  outline  will  be  more  or  less  scol- 
loped; but  the  general  j\^  form  of  the  polygon  will  always  be  that  of  a 
curvilinear  rhomb;  thus,        v 

With  regard  to  the  premature  senescence  mentioned  by  Galen,  no- 
thing can  be  more  easy  than  to  represent  it.  Draw  a  diangle,  thus — 
whicn  in  its  general  outline,  A  B  C  D,  shall  represent  the  normal 
zoonomic  life,  and  note  especially  the  period  of  culmination,  B  D. 
From  the  point  A,  draw  two  curved  lines  up  to  the  point  at  which 
the  vital  principle  begins  to  decline,  B  D,  and  continue  them  up  to 
the  point  C,  representing  the  period  of  extinction.  In  the  area  of 
the  polygon  draw  lines  mdicating  the  moment  at  wliich  the  vital  principle 
deviated  from  its  natural  course,  and  unite  them  at  the  points  E  E. 

Below  the  line  which  represents  the  culminating  period  B  D,  you  perceive 
parallel  lines  G  H  I  K  indicating  the  individual  culmination  of  premature 
senescence  in  different  instances.  Under  this  head  you  may  reckon  those  who 
have  died  before  the  age  of  forty,  not  from  any  violent  cause,  but  from  some 
disease  which  the  vital  principle  has  been  unable  to  overcome.  Such  were  the 
learned  Pic  de  la  Miraudole,  to  whom  a  passionate  love  of  study  proved  fatal ; 
the  gentle  Raphael,  whose  devotion  to  the  art  of  painting  shortened  his  exist- 
ence; the  wise  and  precocious  Vauvenargues,  prematurely  hurried  to  the 
grave  at  the  age  of  thirty-two ;  and  the  delightful  Mozart,  whose  untimely  end 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty-six  might  have  been  easilv  predicted. 

The  transverse  lines  above  that  of  the  normal  culminating  period,  will  call  to 
mind  those  men,  who,  having  attained  this  period,  arrived  at  the  close  of  their 
existence  in  a  disproportionately  short  space  of  time;  in  ott^er  words,  the 
second  half  of  their  vital  career  underwent  curtailment.  Such  were  Bacon, 
Descartes,  Racine,  Barthez,  De  CandoUe,  and  many  others,  whose  primitive 
constitution  promised  an  equal  duration  of  existence  on  either  side  of  the 
culminating  point,  but  of  which  the  declining  period  was  unexpectedly 
shortened.  Here,  then,  we  have  three  forms  of  which  the  zoonomic  life  is 
susceptible;  one  representing  its  natural  course;  the  second,  the  variations 
which  man  often  undergoes  in  regard  to  health,  and  in  which  certain  compen- 
sations take  place,  permitting  the  individual  (in  spite  of  suffering  and  danger) 
to  arrive  at  the  natural  term  of  life ;  and  the  third,  in  which  the  early  perioa 
of  life  follows  a  natural  course  up  to  a  certain  epoch,  while 
the  remainder  undergoes  a  declension  so  rapid  and  sudden, 
as  to  bring  its  tcrmin;d  point  on  a  level  with  the  normal  period 
of  culmination.  The  first  of  these  figures  being  that  of 
an  ordinary  spindle;  the  second,  that  of  a  carved  or  scolloped 
spindle ;  the  third,  that  of  a  spindle  with  a  head ;  thus — 

I  purpose  now,  to  submit  the  intellectual  career  of  man  to  a  similar  geometrio 
conjuration,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  may  be  the  outline  of  such  an 
imaginary  soUd^  as  compared  with  those  which  1  have  just  desoiibed. 
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In  doing  this,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  same  points  which  have  been 
considered  in  relation  to  animal  existence,  namely,  the  intensitij/  of  action 
and  its  progressive  career.  I  embrace  the  entire  range  of  the  intellectual 
principle,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  vital  force,  including  the  respective  attri- 
butes of  both,  and  shall  proceed  to  institute  a  comparison  between  them.  I 
may  eventually  be  obliged  to  request  you  to  omit  one  of  the  intellectual 
functions,  the  operations  of  which  take  place  frequently  with  the  co-ofteration 
of  the  vital  principle:  I  allude  to  the  memory.  During  the  past  year  I  insist^ 
strongly  on  the  part  which  the  vital  force  performs  in  the  exercise  of  this 
faculty.  You  will  remember  how  1  showed  that  imperfections  occurring  in  the 
operations  of  the  memory,  by  no  means  imply  an  enfeebled  condition  of  the 
intellect. 

Previous  to  examining  the  career  of  the  intellectual  principle  after  the 
culminating  period  of  the  vital  force,  it  may  be  useful  to  compare  the  relation- 
ship which  exists  between  the  two,  during  the  first  half  of  existence. 

1.  The  first  point  to  be  noticed,  is  the  fnct  that  the  initiatory  date  of 
intellcftual  capacity  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  vital  principle.  This  last 
commences  its  operations  immediately  after  conception,  without  losing  any 
time ;  every  minute  is  registered,  inasmuch  as  if  the  birth  be  premature ;  the 
foetus  gives  well-marked  mdication  of  how  much  was  wanting  to  complete  the 
full  term. 

It  is  not  thus,  however,  with  the  principle  of  intelligence.  Its  activity 
would  appear  to  commence  but  at  the  moment  of  birth.  Not  that  there  is  any 
reason  to  oelicve  that  the  formation  of  the  human  dynamism  has  been  instituted 
at  two  distinct  periods.  The  formative  or  vital  principle,  together  with  that 
of  the  intellect,  must  have  started  into  being,  simultaneously ;  but  while  the 
former  has  at  once  entered  upon  a  career  of  activity,  the  latter  has  remained  in 
abeyance,  until  the  period  at  which  the  aggregate  should  manifest  itself  to  the 
external  world.  We  might  be  led  to  imagine  that  the  intellectual  principle 
remains  latent  and  inactive,  simply  from  not  being  liable  to  the  impression  of 
objects,  capable  of  eliciting  sensations  and  affording  it  an  opportunity  for  the 
formation  of  ideas.  Experience,  however,  proves  that  this  is  not  the  case ; 
and  that  by  a  primordial  disposition,  the  principle  of  intelligence  remains  as  it 
were  in  seclusion,  until  the  natural  term  of  utero-gestation  be  accomplished. 
Should  an  unforeseen  accident  induce  the  premature  expulsion  of  a  viable 
infant,  such  precocious  birth  will  profit  the  intellectual  principle  but  little. 
The  child  exists  much  as  it  has  already  done  during  the  seven  or  eight  previous 
months  in  its  mother's  womb,  unconscious  of  the  external  world,  except  as 
regards  the  air  it  breathes — lulled  into  a  species  of  continued  sleep — generally 
motionless,  or  moving  its  limbs  merely  by  instinct.  In  the  Gazette  MSdicate 
de  Paris,  there  appeared  lately  an  account  of  an  infant  that  for  the  space  of 
six  weeks  led  an  intra-uterine  mode  of  existence,  while  in  its  swaddling-clothes 
and  cradle.  The  dawn  of  the  intellectual  principle  becoming  manifest  only  at 
the  period  when  natural  delivery  should  have  taken  place. 

In  reducing,  then,  the  modus  operandi  of  the  human  intellectual  principle 
to  a  figurative  representation,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  is  not  con- 
temporaneous with  that  of  the  vital  force,  and  that  its  activity  b^ins  at  a  later 
period ;  while  its  original  cause  has  nevertheless  remained  in  abeyance  from  the 
first. 

2.  It  is  no  easy  point  to  determine  the  moment  at  which  intellectual 
activity  commences,  its  date  of  birth  would  appear  to  be  simultaneous  with 
the  conversion  of  sensations  into  ideas,  or  with  the  first  evidences  of  co-ordina- 
tion and  combination  in  such  ideas.  Even  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  it  is 
impossible  to  point  out  the  first  act  of  the  will,  and  consequently  the  first  con- 
sciousness of  mtellectual  motive,  inasmuch  as  the  effects  of  instinct  are  for  a 
long  time  confounded  with  those  of  reason.  What  a  contrast,  then,  between 
the  primary  acts  of  the  intelligence  and  those  of  the  vital  principle;    the 
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former,  as  it  were,  ignorant  at  birth,  feels  its  own  way  slowly  and  uncertainly. 
The  latter  requires  no  such  apprenticeship ;  its  first  efforts  are  masterpieces. 

3.  The  intellectual  principle  having  once  conceived  an  idea  and  exercised  the 
power  of  thought,  becomes  eri^Adually  stronger  and  stronger.  Thus  the  vital 
principle  and  that  of  the  intellect  mutually  strengthen  one  another — as  Lucre- 
tius says — 

"...  Ubi  robustis  adolevit  viribus  setas 
Consilium  quoque  m^us,  et  auctior  est  animi  vis." 

"  Age,  in  strengthening  the  limbs,  ripens  the  intellect,  and  augments  the 
vigour  of  the  mind."  But  Lucretius  here  tells  us  only  half  the  truth,  and  he 
lias  good  reason  for  concealing  the  remainder.  He  leaves  us  to  imagine  that 
the  two  principles  increase  in  like  proportion,  and  this  is  not  the  case.  For  it 
80  happens,  that  in  conformity  with  certain  primitive  peculiarities,  and  accord- 
ing to  different  circumstances,  the  mode  of  progression  varies  in  different 
individuals.  If  there  be  some  in  whom  the  two  divisions  of  the  human 
dynamism  are  alike  perfect,  there  are  far  more,  in  whom  one  or  other  principle 
dominates  and  flourishes  at  the  expense  of  its  coadjutor. 
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We  subjoin  an  able  article  from  the  pen  of  a  distinguished  American  psycho- 
logist. Dr.  Pliny  Ejurle,  on  the  present  state  of  the  principal  Asylums  for  the 
Insane  in  the  United  States  of  America.*  It  is  taken  from  two  consecutive 
numbers  of  Dr.  Hay's  ably  conducted  and  excellent  periodical.  The  American 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences.  The  reports  upon  which  this  paper  is 
based  are  so  difficult  to  obtain  in  this  countiy,  that  we  are  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity of  placing  this  abstract  before  our  readers,  all  of  whom  are  much 
interested  m  the  progress  of  medico-psychology  among  the  enlightened  mem- 
bers of  our  profession  engaged  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic. 

More  than  two  years  have  elapsed  since  we  last  published  an  abstract  of  the 
reports  emanatin]^  from  the  various  public  institutions  for  the  insane,  then 
existing  in  the  United  States.  During  the  intervening  period,  the  general 
scheme  for  meliorating  the  condition  of  those  who  are  amicted  with  mental 
disorders,  has  advanced  with  that  accelerated  rapidity,  imparted  to  it  by  the 
active  and  energetic  labours  of  the  preceding  twenty  years.  Two  new  State 
institutions  have  gone  into  operation ;  several  of  those  previously  existing  have 
been  enlarged,  and  measures  nave  been  taken  bj[  the  legislatures  of  other  States, 
for  the  erection  of  similar  establishments  within  the  limits  of  their  legislation, 
respectively.  Miss  Dix,  whose  labours  in  the  cause  are  too  generally  known  to 
require  a  recapitulation,  has  pursued  her  mission  with  an  energy  that  never 
abates,  and  an  assiduity  that  knows  no  interruption.     The  m^cal  superin- 

•  "  Reports  of  American  Institations  for  the  Insane": — 1.  Of  the  Maine  Insane  Hos- 

Sital,  for  1848, 1849,  and  1 850.  2.  Of  the  New  Hampshire  Asylum,  for  1849  and  1850. 
.  Of  the  McLean  Asylam,  for  1849  and  1850.  4.  Of  the  Massachusscts  State  Uos- 
pital.  for  1849  and  1850.  5.  Of  the  Butler  Hospital,  for  1849  and  1850.  6.  Of  the 
Hartford  Retreat,  for  1848.  1849,  and  1850.  7.  Of  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum,  for 
1849  and  1850.  8.  Of  the  New  York  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  for  1849  and  1850. 
9.  Of  the  New  York  City  Asylum  (Blackwell's  Island),  for  1849  and  1850.  10.  Of 
the  New  Jersey  Stote  Asylum,  for  1849  and  1850.  11.  Of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  for  1849  and  1850.  12.  Of  the  Frankford  Asylum,  for  1848,  1849, 
and  1850.     13.  Of  the  Maryland  Hospital,  for  1846,  1847,  1848,  1849,  and  1850. 
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tendents  of  several  of  the  institutions  have  been  changed.   No  less  than  three  of 
the  physicians  who  had  become  the  most  distin^shed  in  this  speciality  of  the 

Erofession  have  deceased.  The  aggregate  number  of  the  insane  collected  into 
ospitals  has  very  considerably  increased ;  and,  finally,  a  large  amount  of  matter 
has  accumulated  u})on  our  hands.  We  proceed  to  lay  such  portions  of  this  as 
we  think  the  most  interesting  or  useful  before  our  readers : — 


The  number  of  patients  in  the  Maine  Insane  Hoe 

pital,  March  Slat,  1848,  was 
Admitted  during  the  year  . 
Number  of  cases  under  treatment 
Discharged  during  the  year 
Remaining  March  81st,  1849     . 
Of  those  discharged,  there  were  recovered 
Died 


Men.        Women.       ToCaL 


80 

47 

127 

60 

63 

128 

140 

110 

250 

61 

63 

123 

79 

48 

127 

11 

17 

28 

8 

10 

18 

Cautes  of  Death. — Dysenteiy,  9 ;  phthisis,  4 ;  apoplexy,  2 ;  "  exhaustion,'' 
2 ;  partial  paralysis,  1. 

"  About  the  middle  of  August,"  says  the  report,  "  with  more  inmates  than 
at  any  (previous)  time  since  tne  house  was  erected,  a  malignant  dyseiiteir,  or 
rather  colonitis,  began  to  afflict  our  inmates,  and,  soon  alter,  several  of  the 
officers  and  attendants  were  prostrated  by  it.  In  a  few  weeks,  about  fifty  cases 
occurred,  of  whom  nine  died.  Severe  and  unmanageable  as  the  disease  showed 
itself,  one  death  only  took  place  in  any  person  who  had  not  been  weakened  hj 
years  of  previous  disease,  if  the  disease  was  not  rkeumniic  in  its  character,  it 
certainly  was  followed,  if  not  Suspended,  by  an  acute  type  of  that  malady, 
affecting  the  membranes  of  joints,  and  in  one  case,  the  jomts  and  eyes  alter- 
nately. There  were  but  few  cases  of  relapse.  In  one,  however,  there  was  a 
renewed  attack  and  death,  after  several  weeks  of  convalescence.      ♦       ♦       ♦ 

"We  are  constrained  to  confess  that  the  common  remedial  agents  disap- 
pointed our  expectations ;  and  were  the  disease  to  repeat  its  visit,  with  the 
Knowledge  thus  far  acquired,  we  should  confine  our  action  to  cleuiliness, 
ventilation,  and  the  administration  of  such  quieting  or  stimulating  remedies 
as  nature  seemed  to  require,  to  enable  it  to  struggle  through  the  contest.  Few 
diseases,  if  any,  are  accompanied  by  more  offensive  emanations  than  the  one 
under  consideration." 

Before  reading  the  report,  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  met  with  the  resnlt  of 
any  researches  in  regani  to  the  comparative  curability  of  suicidal  iosanity  and 
other  forms  of  the  oisease.  Hence,  we  regard  the  following  extract  as  one  of 
no  inconsiderable  interest.  "Of  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight  oases  which 
have  been  in  this  hospital,  one  hundred  and  one  are  known  to  have  had  a  pro- 
pensity to  suicide.  Fifty-one  have  recovered,  which  is  twelve  j^  cent,  greater 
than  the  average  recoveries  on  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight  admissions. 
Whether  this  results  from  the  disease  being  more  easily  recovered  from,  or  in 
consequence  of  their  being  sooner  committed,  I  have  not  tiie  means  of  judging 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  It  is  certain  that  some  of  the  most  perfect 
recoveries  that  ever  took  place  here,  happened  to  some  of  the  most  determined 
of  this  class." 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1849,  an  additional  edifice,  forming  a  wing  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  feet  in  length,  and  designed  for  male  patients,  was  opened 
for  occupation.  It  was  warmed  by  steam,  according  to  the  present  improved 
method.  Dr.  Bates,  in  this  report,  recommends  the  construction  of  a  similar 
wing  for  females,  to  meet  the  increasing  applications  for  the  admission.  (A 
patients. 

The  report  for  1849,  opens  with  an  allusion  to  the  exemption  of  the  inmates 
of  the  establishment  from  the  Asiatic  cholera,  which  previuled  in  the  summer 
of  that  year. 
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Patients,  March  Slst,  1849 

„       admitted  during  the  year 

Whole  number  of  cases    „       „ 

Number  discharged  „       „ 

,,       remaining  March  31st,  1850 

Of  patients  discharged,  there  were  recovered 

Died 


Men. 


Women.      Total. 


79 

48 

127 

63 

63 

126 

142 

111 

253 

56 

58 

109 

86 

58 

144 

SO 

28 

58 

8 

7 

15 

Causes  of  Death. — Paralysis,  4;  marasmus,  4;  apoplexy,  2;  exhaustion,  2; 
phthisis,  1;  phreiiitis,  1;  old  age,  1. 

The  piquanry  of  the  following  extract  is  peculiarly  refreshing.  "  Whether 
more  or  less  of  our  patients  recover  than  in  other  institutions,  exactly  similar 
in  all  respects,  if  there  be  such,  I  am  unable  to  say.  Some  boast  of  more  cures 
than  have  ever  been  realized  here,  while  others,  equally  meritorious,  so  far  as 
I  know,  have  been  so  modest  as  to  report  even  less  than  we  have  done.  We 
are  certain  that  many  of  our  institutions  possess  appliances  which  are  not,  and 
probably  never  will  be  furnished  to  this ;  and  it  is  not  unreasonable,  other 
things  being  equal,  to  look  to  them  for  greater  success." 

As  a  suitable  companion  to  the  foregoing,  we  subjoin  the  doctor's  remarks 
upon  statistics.  "  When  honestly  made,  they  are  not  likely  to  do  injury ;  but  I 
am  sure  they  are  sometimes  made  instruments  of  deception.  If  figures  cannot 
lie,  they  may  mislead,  by  disguising  the  truth.  For  instance ;  suppose,  at  the 
end  of  each  year,  instead  of  reporting  all  cases  as  recent,  which  were  actually 
admitted  within  one  year  of  the  attacK,  I  should,  for  the  purpose  of  appearing 
to  cure  90  per  cent,  of  recent  cases  discharged,  report  only  such  as  recent  cases 
as  had  not  oecome  old  ones  by  remaining  with  us,  I  might  impose  the  belief  on 
the  uninitiated,  that  90  per  cent,  of  recent  cases  could  be  ciured ;  when  every 
man  acquainted  with  the  subject  knows,  that  no  instance  can  be  shown,  in 
which  90  out  of  100  cases,  admitted  in  succession,  no  matter  how  recent,  were 
ever  cured. 

"  On  our  examination  of  our  records,  I  find  there  remain,  this  day,  sixty-five 
cases  which  were  admitted  within  one  year  of  the  attack  .        .      65 

Seventy -nine  which  were  more  than  one  year  ....      79 


Total 


144 


'*  But  '  as  the  manner  of  some  is,'  calling  none  recent,  except  such  as  have 
not  noio  been  insane  over  one  year,  the  account  stands. 

Recent  (cases) 36 

Old 108 


Total 


144 


Our  eases  remain  as  first  recorded." 

Few  physicians  have  entered  more  into  the  details  of  the  statistics  of  insanity 
than  Dr.  Bates,  and  his  productions  in  this  department  carry  with  them  the 
evidence  of  "honesty"  in  their  compilation,  while  their  accuracy  and  per- 
spicuity are  unrivalled. 

The  value  of  many  of  the  statistics  of  insanity  is  materially  deteriorated  by 
including  the  whole  number  of  ceues  rather  than  that  of  the  number  oi  persons 
admitted  into  the  hospitals.  The  second  and  still  subsequent  receptions  of  the 
same  individuals,  form  an  element  in  the  calculation  too  important  to  be  over- 
looked. Thus,  according  to  the  report  before  us,  the  whole  number  of  cases 
admitted  into  the  hospital  was  994,  while  the  number  of  persons  was  but  807. 
The  admissions  after  the  first  were  as  follows: — Seoond  134,  third  26,  fourth 
14,  fii'th  6,  sixth  3,  seventh  2,  eighth  2. 

Of  the  994  cases,  403  had  been  discharged  cured,  and  78  had  died. 
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In  the  course  of  the  last  winter,  the  public  were  generally  informed,  throagii 
the  medium  of  newspapers,  of  a  terrible  incident  in  the  history  of  the  Maine 
Insane  Hospital.  In  tueir  report  for  1850,  the  trustees  of  that  institution  thus 
allude  to  the  fatal  accident. 

"  Since  the  last  annual  report,  the  two  south  wings  of  the  hospital  have  been 

burnt This  catastrophe  occurred  between  three  and  four  o'clock  on 

the  morning  of  December  last  (1850) — ^a  period  when  all  was  quiet,   and  sup- 

Eosed  to  be  secure  from  any  casualty  of  this  sort.  The  fire  originated  in  the 
ot  air-chamber  under  the  old  south  wing,  probably  from  some  defect  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  smoke-pipe  connected  with  the  warming  apparatus,  and 
spread  with  great  rapidity.  The  flues  leading  from  the  hot  air-chamber,  idFord- 
ing  a  direct  communication,  very  quickly  filled  the  galleries  with  smoke,  gas, 
and  heat,  incompatible  with  human  life,  rendering  it  more  than  probable  tnat 
those  who  perisned  were  sufTocated  long  before  the  fire  reached  them. 

"  Soon  as  the  fire  was  discovered,  every  efibrt  was  made  for  the  rescue  of  the 
inmates ;  first,  by  opening  their  dormitories,  and,  when  the  smoke  and  gas  ren- 
dered that  impracticable,  recourse  was  had  to  the  windows  on  the  outside  of 
the  building,  oy  means  of  ladders,  by  which  several  were  removed. 

**  The  progress  of  the  fire  was  checked  before  it  reached  the  north  wing, 
consequently  the  female  patients  were  all  safely  removed. 

"  Twenty-seven  of  the  inmates  (patients)  perished  in  the  conflagration.  One 
of  the  attendants,  Mr.  H.  D.  Jones,  while  nobly  exerting  himself  to  rescue  the 
patients,  shared  the  same  fate. 

"  The  officers,  without  much  difficulty,  succeeded  in  procuring  good  tempo- 
rary accommodations  for  the  inmates,  in  private  dwellings,  in  tne  Augusta 
House,  and,  for  some  of  the  most  furious,  m  the  county  jail,  under  the  imme- 
diate supervision  of  the  attendants,  until  they  could  be  removed  by  their  friends, 
or  otherwise  provided  for." 

Dr.  Bates,  in  his  accompanying  report,  says,  "  To  those  who  merely  specu- 
late on  such  matters,  it  may  be  easy  to  conjecture  how  fire  should  be  communi- 
cated from  a  funnel  sixty  feet  from  the  fire-grate,  when  no  fire  had  been  placed 
in  the  furnace  for  more  than  nine  hours ;  but  to  those  (a  jury  of  inquest)  who 
spent  ten  days  in  the  inquiry,  it  remained  a  matter  of  uncertamty.  The 
stove-pipe,  near  where  the  fire  was  first  discovered,  had  been  put  up  under 
the  steward's  directions,  within  six  weeks  of  the  time  of  the  fire ;  and,  though 
I  never  examined  that  portion  of  the  pipe,  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  that 
it  occupied  the  same  position  it  did  dunng  the  whole  of  the  winter  previous. 

"Much  has  been  said  about  the  fire  being  set  by  an  incendiary;  some 
undoubtedly  believe  it  now.  It  may  not  be  improper  for  me  to  say,  I  have 
never  entertained  such  an  idea  for  a  moment." 

Men.  Women.  Total. 

Number  of  patients  March  Slst,  1850         .         .  86  58  144 

admitted  in  10  months,  to  Jan.  31,  1851  50  40  90 

'Whole  number 136  98  234 

Discharged 104  78  182 

Remaining  January  Slst,  1851  ....  32  20  52 

Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured           .         .  SO  21  51 

Died 35  4  39 

Causes  of  Death. — "  Suffocated  at  the  burning  of  the  hospital,"  27 ;  general 
paralysis,  3 ;  marasmus,  3 ;  "  prostration,  from  violent  mama,  2 ;  phthisis,  1 ; 
old  age,  1 ;  chronic  abdominal  inflammation,"  I ;  acute  inflammation,  1. 

The  people  of  Maine  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Bates  for  the  original  draft  of  their 
laws  in  rc^rd  to  the  insane,  and  to  insanity  in  all  its  le^al  relations.  These 
are,  undouotedly,  as  nearly  perfect  as  any  in  existence.  In  the  report  before 
us,  he  makes  the  proposition  subjoined. 

"  I  submit,  for  the  consideration  of  the  legislature,  the  subject  of  a  penal  act, 
making  it  the  duty  of  any  person  who  shall  know  of  any  cruelty  or  abuse  to  an 
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insane  person  in  the  Insane  Hospital,  or  elsewhere  in  this  State,  to  give  infor- 
mation thereof  to  a  magistrate,  or  to  the  superintendent  (if  at  the  Hospital), 

within days." 

In  Januarf  last.  Dr.  Bat^s,  having  been  appointed  by  the  Governor  and 
Council  to  visit  the  Institutions  in  other  States,  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
any  improvements  which  may  be  introduced  when  the  Maine  Hospital  shall 
be  re-built,  resigned  the  place  of  superintendent.  Dr.  H.  M.  Harlow,  the 
Assistant  Physician,  has  hitherto  fulfilled  the  duties  of  the  position.  He  makes 
an  addition  to  this  report  for  the  two  mouths  necessary  to  complete  the  oMcial 
year. 

Men.  Women.  ToUL 

Daring  this  period  there  were  admitted       .        .          6              7  13 

„           „            „           discharged     .         .           6               8  9 

„            „           „           ciiTcd    ...           3               1  4 

,1            „            ;,            died      ...           2              . .  3 

Remaining  March  Slst,  1851     ....         84             24  58 

Causes  of  Death. — Serious  apoplexy,  1  j  phthisis,  1, 

In  some  remarks  upon  hereditary  insanity.  Dr.  H.  says,  "  it  is,  undoubtedly^ 
a  fact  that  the  mother  is  more  likely  to  transmit  the  predisposition  than  the 
father,  and  a  good  deal  more  likely  to  transmit  it  to  daugliters  than  to  sons ; 
while  the  father  more  frequently  transmits  it  to  the  sons.  These  propositions 
arc  asserted  with  a  degree  of  positivcness  which,  in  the  present  state  of  know- 
ledge upon  the  subject,  appears  to  us  as  hardly  warrantable. 

Li  regard  to  the  prevalence  of  mental  disorders,  he  says,  "  we  hazard  the 
opinion  that,  could  an  accurate  census  be  taken  of  the  insane  and  idiots  who 
arc  incapable  of  taking  care  of  themselves,  in  Maine,  the  proportion  would  be 
found  to  be  one  in  every  three  hundred  of  its  inhabitants.  And  the  same 
melancholy  fact,  we  believe,  would  obtain  in  all  the  other  New  England  States.*' 
We  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  so  high  an  estimate  of  the  insane  and  idiots 
in  any  other  portion  of  the  world,  excepting,  perhaps,  a  part  or  the  whole  of 
Scotland,  ana  a  district  in  Yorkshire,  including  the  city  of  York,  England. 

2.  "  So  far  as  statistics  can  furnish  an  inference,"  says  Dr.  McFarland,  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Asylum,  the  past  year  (1849)  has  been  the  most  successful 
that  the  institution  has  known  since  its  foundation.  A  number  unusually  large 
has  been  received,  more  have  recovered,  and  the  proportionate  mortahty  has 
been  less  than  in  any  preceding  year. 

Men.  Women.  ToUL 

Number  of  patients.  May  Slst,  1849  .        .         .  52  62  114 

„         admitted  during  the  year    ...  59  44  103 

Whole  number Ill  106  217 

Discharged 88  52  90 

Died 3  4  7 

Remaining,  June  Ist,  1850         ....  69  58  127 

Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured  .         .     '   .  17  28  45 

The  report  states,  that  the  institution  has  "  been  filled  with  inmates  beyond 
its  proper  capacity  during  the  whole  of  the  official  vear.  To  remedy  this  incon- 
vemence,  and  to  meet  the  increasing  necessities  of  the  public,  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  made  an  appropriation,  in  July,  1849,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
an  additional  wing  for  the  accommodation  of  fifty  patients.  This  edilice,  at 
the  time  of  the  report  nearly  finished,  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet  long, 
thirty-six  wide,  and  three  stories  high  above  the  basement.  It  is  intended  for  men. 

We  select  the  following  passage,  not  only  for  the  truths  which  it  contains, 
but  also  for  the  beautiful  style  in  which  it  is  written. 

"  It  has  always  been  a  striking  feature  in  the  whole  subject,  that  every  truly 
well  constructed  and  well  managed  asylum  for  the  insane,  in  this  country,  has 
always  been  filled  with  inmates.    There  is  no  such  thing  as  proferly  managing 
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the  insane,  as  a  class,  elsewhere,  without  a  cost  beyond  the  means  of  most  in 
a  community  like  ours.  So  far  as  kindness  of  treatment  and  safety  of  person 
are  concerned,  tliere  is  no  doubt  that  the  odds  are  decidedly  in  favour  of  col- 
lecting the  insane  into  hospitals.  Money  may  purchase  proper  attention  at 
home;  kindred  and  affection  will  never,  save  in  extraordinary  instances,  raider 
it-  they  are  ties  which,  sooner  or  later,  give  way.  Incurable  insanity  is  bui 
the  half'jfinished  work  of  death.  The  destroyer  has  swept  away  all  save  the 
nnhumanized  shape,  around  which  att'ection  will  not  for  ever  linger.  This  is  a 
truth  towards  which  all  experience  leads;  and  its  universal  recognition,  among 
the  philanthropic  in  both  liemisplieres,  has  created  the  lunatic  asylum,  now 
an  indispensable  part  of  the  machinery  of  human  society. 

"  It  is  no  violation  of  the  principles  of  duty  and  affection,  that  the  living 
should  seek  to  bury  the  dead  from  sight ;  neither  should  any  false  conception 
of  the  obligations  owed  the  insane  require,  that  those  whose  servic<5S  society 
demands  should  remain  for  ever  in  the  exhausting  contemplation  and  the  vainly 
attempted  preservation  of  ruins  hardly  less  abhorrent  than  those  consigned  to 
the  dust,  after  the  extinction  of  all  vitality. 

"  The  first  and  best  efforts  should  be  used  to  effect  restoration.  Failing  in 
that,  it  is  no  small  boon  to  avert  the  progress  of  mental  decay,  and  throw  around 
the  unfortunate  a  shield  from  an  exposure  at  which  every  sentiment  of  pro- 
priety and  humanity  revolts." 

We  have  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  so  faithful  a  picture  of  the  mental  and  moral 
position  of  the  medical  officer  of  an  estabUsmnent  for  the  insane,  as  that  with 
which  this  report  closes.  As  it  occupies  but  little  space,  we  present  it  without 
curtailment. 

"  It  is  no  trivial  matter  to  assume  the  right  to  think  and  act  for  a  hodj  of 
our  fellow-beings,  of  whose  liberty  we  have  become  custodians,  and  whose 
minutest  movements  we  may  be  obbged  to  direct.  It  is  no  irresponsible  under- 
taking to  impose  restraints  which,  if  protracted,  may  be  injurious,  or  to  grant 
liberties  which,  if  transcended,  may  prove  fatal.  It  reauires  no  little  sc^oolmg 
of  the  sensibilities  to  listen  patiently,  for  the  himdredth  time,  to  the  complaint 
which  has  no  existence  save  m  the  oisordered  fancy ;  to  parry  the  request  that 
cannot  be  granted,  and  which  it  is  painful  to  denv ;  to  frame  a  new  reply  to  the 
interrogatory  that  has  been  and  will  be  repeated  with  every  meeting,  however 
often ;  to  meet  the  eye,  whose  every  glance  is  a  volume  of  yet  unexpressed 
suffering,  that  admits  no  mitigation.  It  needs  more  than  human  aid  to  keep 
unexhausted  the  foimtains  of  sympathy,  and  to  bear  cheerfully  a  burthen  from 
which  night  affords  no  relief.  If  to  walk  daily  amid  scenery  like  this  is  the 
ordinary  lot  of  all  who  assume  the  care  of  the  insane,  under  the  most  happy 
circumstances,  the  case  puts  on  a  new  aspect,  if  to  this  be  added  the  never  yet 
described  condition  of  a  crowded  lunatic  asylum.  There  is  then  a  painful  sense 
of  irritation  read  in  everv  movement  and  feature  of  those  who  are  seeking 
vaitil^r,  amid  the  throng,  the  disbursement  of  an  overcharged  brain,  in  solitude 
and  silence.  Suffering,  as  it  is  reflected  from  one  countenance  to  another, 
re-creates  itself,  and  each  reduplication  is  clothed  with  new  horrors." 

Men.  Wonsen.  TotaL 

According  to  the  last  report  of  Dr.  McF.,  the  num- 
ber of  patients  in  the  Asylum,  May  31, 1850,  was  69  58  127 

Admitted  during  the  year 44  44  88 

"Whole  n amber  admitted  during  the  year      ,         .  113  102  215 

Discharged  during  the  year         ....  54  44  98 

RemainingMay  3i,  1851 59  58  117 

Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured           .         .  31  14  45 

Died 2  30  12 

Causes  of  Death. — "Insanity  of  advanced  age,**  5 ;  epilepsy,  2 ;  phthisis  2* 
dysentery,  1 ;  typhoid  fever,  1 ;  marasmus,  1. 
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The  report  before  us  is  written  with  much  ability,  and  is  unusually  interest- 
ing. As  our  limits  deny  us  the  pleasure  of  extracting  all  that  we  might  wish, 
we  must  confine  ourselves  to  such  portions  as  appear  to  us  of  paramount 
importance. 

"  The  system  of  lodging  patients  in  associated  dormitories,  which  is  adopted 
in  part  (in  the  new  buuding  mentioned  in  the  report  for  1849),  operates  favour- 
ably beyond  our  anticipations.  It  is  not  contended  that  the  insane,  as  a  body, 
would  be  safe,  associated  with  no  discrimination,  save  of  sex,  in  a  common 
sleeping-room.  Yet  many,  either  from  timidity  on  their  part,  or  as  a  protec- 
tion against  self- injury,  are  more  properly  lodged  in  that  manner." 

The  following  remarks  are  valuaDle  in  their  bearing  upon  medical  juris- 
prudence. 

"  It  is  the  most  nice  point  in  all  the  departments  of  philosophy,  to  ascertain 
precisely  what  effects  a  given  amount  of  mental  impairment  will  exhibit ;  or, 
m  other  words,  to  preoicate,  upon  the  lan^a^,  actions,  and  other  general 
demeanour  of  an  individual,  how  unsound  ms  mtellect  may  be.  This  uncer- 
tainty obviously  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  difficulty  in  fully  establishing 
the  legal  relations  of  the  insane.  The  experience  gathered  here  shows  that 
when  we  thus  reason  from  effects  to  causes,  we  most  frequently  set  the  amount 
of  actual  disease  too  law,  and  that  events  sooner  or  later  teach  us  that  the 
degree  of  menial  unsoundness  is  greater  than  we  anticipated.  Instances  by 
the  score  could  be  gathered  from  our  case-book,  to  substantiate  this  position. 
Many  have  been  fit  intnates,  whose  appearance  and  address  would  have 
staggered  a  court  of  justice,  if  called  on  to  decide  the  existence  of  insanity.** 

It  appears  that,  iu  New  Hampshire,  there  are  no  statutory  enactments 
requiring  a  legal  examination  of  the  mental  condition  of  an  individual,  previous 
to  nis  committal  to  the  asylum.  The  friends  of  the  patient  may  alone  assume 
the  responsibility  of  thus  depriving  him  of  his  liberty.  The  dangers  of  this 
state  of  things  are  well  portrayed  m  the  report,  and  illustrated  by  appropriate 
cases.  The  basis  of  a  code  of  laws  is  then  proposed,  which  would  cover  the 
whole  ground  of  the  subjeci,  providing  for  a  careful  pre-examination  of  every 
case  ot  alleged  insanity,  defining  the  powers  of  roa^strates  and  of  courts  of 
probate  and  judicature,  m  regard  to  the  insane,  protecting  the  asylum,  its  officers, 
and  the  friends  of  the  patients  in  case  of  committal,  carefuUy  guarding  the 
rights  of  the  patient,  denning  his  responsibility  in  business  transactions,  and  in 
civil  and  criminal  suits,  his  testamentary  ability,  &c.  &c. 

In  the  summer  of  1850,  Dr.  McFarland  visited  about  twenty  of  the  institu- 
tions for  the  insane  in  £ngland,  Scotland,  France,  and  Italy.  Some  of  the 
results  of  his  observations  are  embodied  in  this  report,  from  which  we  make 
the  subjoined  extracts. 

"  A  visitor  to  the  English  and  French  hospitals  is  immediately  struck  with 
the  great  evident  cost  of  many  oi  them,  compared  with  the  number  they  are 
intended  to  receive.  This  is  no  test,  however,  of  their  excellence,  wnich, 
architecturally  considered,  lies  in  their  spaciousness,  the  altitude  of  their  ceil- 
ings, and  the  strict  attention  paid  to  the  details  of  heating  and  ventilation. 
The  gloomy  interior  of  most  of  the  American  asylums,  where  the  light  must 
be  excluded  by  a  mischievous  and  false  economy,  finds  no  parallel  in  Europe, 
save  in  the  extremely  old  institutions  of  the  North,  or  those  of  Catholic  coun- 
tries, where  an  asylum  is  most  frequently  a  suppressed  monastery. 

"  VVe  (Americans)  do  not  suffer  in  the  comparison  (of  institutions).  Indeed, 
there  is  much  reason  for  self-gratulation.  Our  institutions  are  better  organized ; 
and,  if  our  edifices  for  the  reception  of  lunatics  be  not  so  spacious,  we  are 
already  alive  to  their  deficiencies,  so  that  there  is  no  obstinate  adherence  to 
exploded  designs.  We  have  no  mischievous  precedents,  gray  with  age,  to  be 
annihilated.  We  have  no  evils  to  anticipate,  like  those  which  hang  their 
weight  upon  the  charities  of  commnnities,  who,  in  a  thousand  other  ways,  are 
now  paying  the  debts  imposed  by  the  usages  of  barbarous  times. 
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"  Insanity  in  America  is  ever  presenting  to  us  almost  precisely  the  same 
aspects.  In  very  old  comniunities,  where  the  lines  between  different  grades  of 
society  have  been  closely  drawn  for  ages ;  and  where  contiguous  neighbour- 
hoods, from  different  pursuits,  have  a  distinct  character,  in  no  place  is  the  differ- 
ence more  quickly  seen  than  in  the  lunatic  asylum.  While  the  lunatic  of 
Louisiana  is  almost  of  the  same  mould  with  him  of  Maine,  the  plodding  agri- 
cultural serf  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  seems,  when  insane,  a  totally 
different  being  from  the  coal  miner  of  Durham,  or  the  manufacturer  of  the 
West  Riding,  and  each  neighbours  of  but  an  hour's  journey  removed." 

3.  Dr.  Bell,  in  the  report  of  the  McLean  Asylum,  for  1 849,  says:  "  The  cholera, 
in  its  visitation  to  this  section  of  New  England,  held  one  of  its  strong  holds 
just  across  our  border  line ;  and  many  of  tne  most  intense  and  virulent  cases 
of  this  fell  epidemic  were  in  the  village  between  us  and  the  city.  Yet  we  were 
wholly  preserved ;  if  there  were  premonitory  indications  of  the  effects  of  a 
malarious  atmosphere  among  us,  their  actual  nature  was  lost  sight  of  in  the 
facility  of  their  yielding  to  medical  agents.'* 

Number  of  patients  at  begimiing  of  year 
Number  admitted  during  the  year 
Whole  number        „           „ 
Discharged               „           „ 
Remaining  at  end  of  year  . 
Of  those  discharged,  there  were  recovered 
Died 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

77 

84 

161 

77 

83 

160 

154 

167 

321 

59 

78 

187 

95 

89 

184 

26 

88 

64 

9 

6 

15 

The  institution  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  for  patients  during  the  whole 
year. 

"  We  have  resorted,"  says  the  report,  "  to  personal  restraints  only  in  some 
two  or  three  cases,  where  it  was  believed  that  life  could  not  have  been  preserved 
without  a  resort  to  such  aid." 

During  the  thirteen  years  that  Dr.  Bell  has  been  connected  with  this  asvlum, 
1857  patients  have  been  admitted,  of  whom  9 48  have  recovered,  ana  199 
have  (lied. 

From  the  report  for  1850,  we  gleam  the  following  items : — 

Patients  at  beginning  of  the  year 
Patients  admitted  during  the  year 
Whole  number  admitted  during  the  year 

Discharged 

Remaining  at  end  of  year  .... 
Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured  . 

Died 

Patients  admitted  from  1837  to  1850,  inclusive 
Of  whom  have  been  cured  .... 
Of  whom  have  died 

During  this  period,  the  average  number  of  patients,  annually  resident,  has 
gradually  augmented  from  80  to  201. 

By  the  following  extract,  it  will  be  perceived  that  this  institution  has  attained 
an  exemption  from  one  of  the  most  discouraging  obstacles  with  which  the  phy- 
sicians of  such  establishments  are  generally  obliged  to  contend. 

"  What  was,  a  dozen  years  since,  one  of  the  most  painful  and  disheartening 
circumstances  in  the  experience  of  those  in  charge — the  capricious  removal  of 

Eatients  at  the  most  critical  and  promising  stages  of  restoration,  soon  to  Uii 
ack  into  permanent  disease,  is  now  a  rare  occurrence."  This  desirable  ooa< 
dition  of  things  has  been  effected  principally  by  a  fund  contributed  by  the 
Hon.  William  Appleton,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  devoted  to  d^rayiug  the 
expenses  of  those  patieuts  whose  pecuniary  means,  and  those  of  their  firieudai 
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are  such  as  to  require  this  assistance.  A  worthy  example,  this,  to  be  followed 
bj  the  wealthy !  Nor  is  this  the  only  instance  of  the  benevolence  of  the  same 
generous  donor.  "  The  recent  decision,"  says  the  report,  "  of  our  munificent 
mend,  the  Hon.  William  Appleton,  to  continue  his  course  of  liberal  benefac- 
tions to  our  institution,  by  bestowing  upon  us  the  means  {twenty  thousand  dot- 
l<ir9)  of  establishing  two  distinct  edihces,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  other 
builoiugs,  for  the  accommodation  of  a  class  of  patients  most  favoured  bv  fortune, 
with  arrangements  more  extensive,  complete,  and  commodious  than  have  been 
before  known  in  this  or  perhaps  any  other  country,  will  be  an  era  in  the  history 
of  the  asylum." 

A  billiard-room,  fifty  feet  long  by  twenty-five  wide  and  fourteen  hi^h,  was 
constructed  during  the  past  year ;  and  heating  by  water,  with  forced  ventilation, 
has  recently  been  mtroauced  into  the  whole  establishment. 

We  xslose  the  notice  of  this  report  with  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Bell  upon  the 
importance  of  well-endowed  institutions. 

"  As  the  communities  called  to  provide  for  the  insane  advance  in  familiarity 
with  this  duty,  and  in  means  to  meet  it,  the  fatal  error  of  cheap  institutions  will 
cease  to  exist ;  an  error  involving  not  merely  the  negative  objection  of  leaving 
the  presumptive  ends  of  hospitaftreatment  unfulfilled,  but  the  positive  hazard 
of  accidents,  compromising  not  only  the  institution  immediately  concerned,  but 
the  usefulness  and  reputation  of  the  whole  class.  It  would  be  a  happy  convic- 
tion upon  the  minds  of  legislators  and  communities,  could  they  be  persuaded 
that,  between  no  provision  at  all  of  a  public  kind  for  the  insane,  and  a  parsimo- 
nious, stinted,  and  inefficient  imitation  of  a  real  provision,  the  former  evil  is 
infinitely  the  least.  A  county,  or  town,  or  state,  may  dienify  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  some  custodial  receptacle  for  its  lunatics,  with  the  nigh-sounding  title 
of  an  '  Asylum ;'  the  public  and  curators  of  the  unfortunate,  or  even  the  friends 
and  relatives,  may  ignorantly,  or  as  an  excusing  salvo,  accept  such  substitution 
as  a  full  acquittance  of  their  obligation ;  but  every  person  who  gives  an  hour's 
reflection  to  the  matter,  and  compares  the  cost  of  persons  in  health,  and  of  the 
insane  under  even  the  minimiun  outlay  for  mere  custody,  to  say  nothing  of 
amelioration  and  cure,  cannot  but  see  the  impossibility  of  doing  justice  to  the 
insane  on  a  cheap  plan." 

4.  The  report  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  for  1849,  says: 
"  The  hospital  has  been  more  crowded  the  past  year  than  ever  before.  The 
extent  of  its  accommodation  does  not  exceed  what  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  requires.  At  no  time  has  there  been  less  than  four  hundred  and  five 
patients.  The  greatest  number  was  four  hundred  and  forty.  The  average  for 
the  year  about  four  hundred  and  twenty." 

Patients  at  beginning  of  the  year 

Patients  admitted  in  course  of  the  year 

Whole  number  admitted  in  course  of  the  year 

Discharged  in  course  of  the  year 

Remaining  at  the  end  of  the  year 

Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured  . 

Died 

"  The  diseases  usually  prevalent  in  the  warm  season,"  writes  Dr.  Chandler, 
"  prevailed  to  some  extent  among  our  patients  and  their  attendants.  Diarrhcca, 
dysentery,  fever,  and  a  few  cases  of  the  graver  forms  of  cholera  morbus,  and 
cholera,  with  all  its  characteristic  features,  occurred  among  our  household  in 
the  month  of  August.  By  strict  and  immediate  attention  to  the  first  indications 
of  diarrhcea  and  the  forming  stage,  only  eleven  cases,  all  of  which  were  among 
the  male  patients  and  their  attendants,  took  on  the  more  severe  and  unma- 
nagcal)le  symptoms  of  cholera.  Four  died  very  suddenly  of  this  mysterious 
scourge.     Ihree  of  them  had  become  debilitated  by  long  and  inoorabic  disease, 
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and  the  fourth,  although  he  was  fleshy  and  laboured  much  in  the  open  air,  was 
in  the  habit  of  drinking  enormous  quantities  of  cold  water.  All  through  the 
summer,  we  took  the  precaution  to  place  fires  in  all  the  furnaces  whenever  the 
weather  was  cool  or  damp. 

"  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  inmates  of  this  hospital  should  be 
almost  entirely  free  from  all  bowel  complaints  until  about  the  first  of  August; 
that  these  diseases  should  then  commence  and  become  more  and  more  prevalent 
and  more  fatal  up  to  the  third  of  September,  and  that  they  then  should  suddenly 
cease  as  an  epidemic.  Since  that  time  we  have  been  happily  relieved  of  any 
g^eat  amount  of  sickness  among  oar  patients ;  but  there  have  been  several  cases 
of  typhoid  fever  among  the  attendants. 

"  On  the  19th  of  March,  one  of  our  attendants  became  sick  with  the  measles. 
Three  successive  crops  of  this  disease  succeeded.  Thirteen  attendants,  ei^ht 
patients,  and  my  two  daughters  had  it.  The  last  of  the  fourth  crop  became  sick 
on  the  30th  of  Apnl  following.  It  was  noticed  that  the  attendants — those  who 
were  supposed  to  be  in  better  health  than  the  patients,  and  who  were  capable 
of  taking  more  rational  care  of  themselves,  had  the  disease,  almost  uniformly, 
in  a  more  severe  form,  and  apparently  suffered  more  from  it  than  the  patients. 
In  the  forming  stage  of  the  disease,  the  patients  lived  in  a  more  uniform 
temperature,  and  were  less  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  season  than  the 
attendants." 

Cases  of  mental  improvement,  caused  by  attacks  of  insanitv,  have  heretofore 
been  recorded  by  several  writers.  Dr.  Chandler  says  :  "  I  nave  known  a  few 
individuals  who  were  brought  here  insane,  and  who  recovered  to  become  better 
citizens  than  they  were  before.  Their  minds  and  feelings  acquired  strength 
and  soundness  by  the  disease  and  by  undergoing  the  process  of  cure,  as  some 
musical  instruments  are  said  to  be  improved  by  being  broken  and  repaired 
again. 

Men.  Women.  Total. 

By  the  report  for  1850,  it  appears  that  the  number 

of  patients  remainiDg  December  1st,  1849,  was       220  209  429 

Admitted  during  the  year 129  112  241 

Whole  number 849  321  670 

Discharged 120  109  229 

Remaining  November  30th,  1850        .         .         .228  218  441 

Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cored  ...        60  65  125 

Died 29  28  67 

The  whole  number  admitted  from  1838  to  1850, 

inclusive,  a  period  of  18  years,  is      .        .        .1818  1780  8598 

Of  whom  have  been  discharged,  recovered     .         .      818  876  1694 

Died 199  167  866 

Causes  of  Death. — Marasmus,  61;  apoplexy  andpaby,  43;  consumption, 
39 ;  epilepsy,  38;  disease  of  heart,  18;  suicide,  1/ ;  disease  of  brain,  17; 
typhus  fever,  10;  lung  fever,  12;  hemorrhage,  5;  dysenteric  fever,  8;  cholera 
morbus,  4;  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  4;  mortification  of  limbs,  3;  dropsy, 
6;  chronic  dysentery,  4;  erysipelas,  12,  diarrhoea,  16;  diseases  of  brain  from 
intemperance,  2 ;  bronchitis,  3 ;  old  age,  5 ;  gastric  fever,  4;  land  scurvy,  1 ; 
congestive  fever,  2;  concussion  of  brain,  1;  disease  of  bladder,  1;  fright,  1; 
rupture,  1;  exhaustion,  19;  convulsions,  2;  cholera,  4;  asthma,  1;  hydrotho- 
rax,  1 ;  cancer,  1. 

The  report  says,  that,  during  the  last  year,  "  we  have  had  nothing  like  an 
epidemic,  unless  about  twenty-five  cases  of  ervsipelas,  which  occurred  in  the 
spring,  may  be  so  called.  These  cases  made  their  appearance  from  the  last  of 
l^ebruary  to  the  first  of  June  in  a  majority  of  the  wards,  without  being  in  any 
instance  conta^ous.  No  cause  can  be  assigned  with  any  certainty  for  their 
breaking  out  then  more  than  at  any  other  time.  The  inflammation  was,  in  a 
majority  of  cases,  confined  to  the  head  and  face,  and  when  the  disease  extended 
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to  the  body  it  was  apt  to  be  fatal."  Eive  patients  and  one  female  assistant 
died  of  it.  "  It  was  noticed  that  those  patients  who  occupied  rooms  nearest 
our  hot-air  furnace,  aud  were  consequently  the  warmest,  were  most  liable  to  its 
attack." 

Epilepsy  "  is  very  often  one  of  the  prominent  symptoms  (attendants  P)  of 
insanit;^  brought  on  oy  habitual  intemperance ;  and  where  it  is  so,  fatal  results 
follow  in  a  short  time." 

The  table  subjoined  exhibits  some  not  unimportant  facts  in  relation  to 
twenty -eight  epileptic  patients  who  have  died  in  this  hospital 
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"  The  number  of  males  afiBdctcd  with  epilepsy  in  this  hospital  is  greater  than 
that  of  females.  The  males  died  at  the  most  advanced  aee,  but  thev  may  have 
been,  and  probably  were,  attacked  with  epilepsy  later  in  life  than  the  females. 

"  The  accession*  of  the  fits  of  epilepsy  are  very  irregular  as  to  time  and 
severity  in  different  persons.  Some  have  one  or  two  fits  every  day  or  two. 
Some  have  ten  or  twenty  in  quick  succession,  and  are  much  disturbed  in  mind 
for  several  days,  to  be  followed  by  an  interval  oi  some  weeks  or  months  of 
freedom  from  fits,  and  by  serenity  of  mind.  Some  are  seized  only  while  asleep, 
and  others  only  while  awake.  In  some,  the  fits  amount  only  to  slight  dizziness 
which  hardly  takes  away  consciousness.  In  others,  all  the  senses  are  locked  up 
for  the  time,  and  the  physical  system  is  racked  with  convulsions  horrid  to  behold. 
As  a  general  thing,  these  persons  are  unconscious  at  the  time  of  the  fib,  and, 
after  apparently  suffering  tne  most  frightful  tortures,  wake  up  and  inquire  of 
those  around  them  what  has  happened.  A  very  few  have  a  snort  warning  of 
the  corainff  on  of  a  fit,  but  generally  they  know  nothing  of  it  except  as  they  are 
told  by  others.  Most  epileptics  enjoy  the  pleasing  delusion,  that  their  fits  are 
constantly  becoming  lighter  and  more  unfreauent. 

**  The  management  of  them  should  be  kina  and  conciliating.  About  the  time 
of  having  fits  tney  are  irritable,  jealous,  and  easily  provoked  to  violent  actions. 
They  wul  not  be  driven,  but  must  be  flattered.  They  should  have  exercise, 
but  should  never  get  fatigued.  Their  diet  should  be  sparing,  but  nutritious. 
They  should  never  overload  the  stomach  or  become  surfeited. 

"  But  little  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  medical  treatment.  In  slight  cases, 
stramonium,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  sugar  of  lead  have  some  reputation.  In  a 
few  cases,  unconnected  with  insanity,  a  mitigation  and  a  cure  even  have  fol- 
lowed their  protracted  use." 

Heating  oy  steam  has  been  introduced  into  a  part  of  the  establishment,  and 
lighting  by  gas  into  the  female  department. 

The  average  number  of  patients,  during  the  last  year,  was  440. 

5.  From  the  second  annual  report  of  the  Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at 
Providence,  R.  I.,  we  learn  that  the  number  of  patients  at  that  institution : — 


Janaary  1st,  1849,  was 

Admitted  in  the  conrse  of  the  year 

Whole  number  admitted  in  the  course  of  the  year 

Discharged  in  the  coarse  of  the  year 

Remaining,  December  31st,  1849 

Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured 

Died 


Men.       Women.      Total. 
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24 
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Causes  of  Death. —DjWinieTj,  4 ;  acute  mania,  4 ;  chronic  mania,  7 ;  epilepsy, 
1;  disease  of  heart,  1;  abscess,  I;  intestinal  perforation,  I;  pulmonary 
disease,  1. 
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"  I  need  hardly  say,"  remarks  Dr.  Ray,  "  that  a  general  sommary  of  results 
like  this  conveys  but  a  very  inadequate  idea,  to  most  persons,  of  the  amount  of 
good  accomplished  in  a  single  year,  by  a  hospital  for  the  insane.  To  how  few 
can  the  simple  statement  that  so  many  have  recovered,  give  any  idea  of  the 
peculiar  joy  experienced  by  those  who  have  seen  the  cloud  of  disease  lifted  from 
their  spirits,  and  the  undimmed  light  of  reason  shining  serenely  out  upon  their 
ment^  horizon!  The  hours  of  mental  torture  that  have  been  soothed,  the 
crushing  burden  of  distrust  and  apprehension  that  has  been  lig^htened,  the  joy 
of  those — the  husband,  father,  chud — who  welcome  the  return  of  the  loved 
one  as  from  the  grave ;  the  relief  of  that  desperate  agony,  which  day  after  day 
has  been  aggravated  by  the  appalling  sights  and  sounds  that  often  crowd  upon 
the  shattered  mind,  tne  restoration  to  the  domestic  circle  of  peace,  order,  and 
quiet,  that  has  followed  the  withdrawal  of  some  uneasy  spirit,  whom  none  of  the 
arts  of  kindness  could  please  or  soften — these  are  benefits  that  cannot  be  esti- 
mated by  figures,  though  not  among  the  least  conferred  upon  a  community  by 
establishments  like  ours.  Neither  are  words  more  adequate  to  tlie  purpose, 
because  those  benefits  lie  too  far  beyond  the  range  of  ordinary  experience  to  be 
conceived  of  by  any  who  have  not  personally  seen  and  felt  them. 

"  It  will  be  noticed  that  four  of  the  deaths  were  produced  by  dysentery.  In 
this,  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country,  cholera  was  immediately  succeeded 
by  dysentery,  which  prevailed  with  a  degree  of  severity  not  experienced  for 
many  years.  The  former  we  fortunately  escaped  altogether.  From  the  latter, 
however,  no  advantages  of  diet,  ventilation,  or  cleanhness  could  entirely  save 
us,  although  they  probably  rendered  the  disease  of  a  milder  character  than  it 
presented  m  the  neighbourhood.  The  whole  number  of  cases  was  nearly  forty, 
Dcsides  several  among  our  attendants  and  domestics." 

Dr.  Ray  remarks  that  he  believes  the  proportion  of  foreigners  among  his 
patients  is  much  larger  than  it  is  in  the  same  population,  that  they  are  less 
curable  than  Americans,  and  that  this  fact  has  been  observed  in  other  institu- 
tions. He  alludes  to  the  difficulties  in  treating  them,  and  appears  to  approve  of 
the  constniction  of  hospitals  specially  intended  for  them.  He  thinks  the  dif- 
ficulties in  treating  them  arise,  at  least  in  some  measure,  from  the  **  inability  to 
approach  them  in  a  proper  way."  We  infer  from  hip  remarks,  that  he  would 
have  the  officers  of  the  special  hospitals  referred  to  foreigners  also,  or  at  least, 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  lanc^uage,  idioms,  modes  of  expression, 
manners,  customs,  and  religious  faith  of  the  patients.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
great  advantages  would  result  from  such  an  arrangement,  but  the  obstacles  in 
the  way  to  its  attainment  are  various  and  great. 

Men.  "Women.  Total. 

According  to  the  report  for  1850,  the  number  of 

patients  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was          .  61  56  107 

Admitted  daring  the  year 88  85  73 

Whole  number 89  91  180 

Discharged 88  29  67 

Remaining,  December  3l8t,  1850        .                  .  50  63  113 

Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured           .         .  12  7  19 

Died 7  9  16 

Causes  of  Death. — Acute  mania,  4;  chronic  mania,  4;  meningitis,  3; 
"  Bell's  disease,"  (typhoid  mania  P)  1 ;  consumption,  1 ;  epilepsy,  1;  disease  of 
heart,  1 ;  general  paralysis,  1. 

"  Many  of  those  who  died  had  gradually  approached  the  extreme  limit  of  life, 
and  ceased  to  exist  less  in  consequence  of  any  particular  organic  lesion,  than 
that  gradual  consumption  of  the  vital  forces  which  results  from  ckranie 
insanity.  This  disease  conducts  its  victims  to  the  tomb  by  a  series  of  changes, 
as  secondary  and  subordinate  to  that  of  the  brain  as  the  colliquative  diairuoea 
that  closes  a  case  of  consumption ;  and,  in  the  latter  instance^  to  say  that  the 
patient  dies  ofdiarrhaa  would  convey  as  false  a  representation  ((f  ikejact^ 
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aJi  /o  sa^,  of  many  of  those  who  die  insane^  that  their  death  is  caused  by 
diarrhoea,  or  marasmus^  or  exhaustion,  because  one  or  the  other  of  these 
disorders  happened  to  be  the  hist  obvious  member  of  a  series  of  morbid 
changes,  the  first,  most  efficient  and  characteristic  of  which  had  its  seat  in 
the  brain.'* 

In  Rhode  Island,  as  in  New  Hampshire,  there  are  no  sufficient  laws  authoriz- 
ing the  commitment  of  the  insane  to  public  hospitals.  Dr.  Ray  thus  writes 
upon  the  subject : — 

"  Our  appropriate  duties  are  performed  rather  by  suflferance  of  public  senti- 
ment than  any  sanction  of  law,  and  thus  we  constantly  lie  at  the  mercy  of  excited 
passion  and  prejudice.  The  actual  practice  is,  for  those  who  stand  in  the  nearest 
relation  to  the  insane  person,  to  place  him  in  charge  of  an  institution,  and  give 
the  necessary  obligations  for  his  support.  No  one,  certainly,  can  deny  that  this 
is  right  and  proper,  and  in  many  cases  it  meets  every  practical  requisite.  The 
person  is  correctly  considered  insane,  and  he  quietly  submits  to  the  measure. 
On  recovery,  he  recognises  its  propriety  and  gives  it  his  |^tcf ul  approval.  But 
in  cases  of  a  doubtfiu  character,  tnere  should  be  a  provision  for  some  authorita- 
tive judgment,  and  especially  in  that  class  of  cases  where  the  person  re^mls 
not  only  the  deprivation  of  his  liberty  as  the  grossest  outrage  upon  his  rights, 
but  is  in  a  position,  sooner  or  later,  to  seek  redress  for  his  fancied  injuries.  The 
probability  of  being  involved  in  litigation  would  often  induce  one  to  forbear  to 
interfere,  even  while  every  other  consideration  called  for  his  interference.  At 
any  rate,  the  law,  whatever  it  is,  should  be  clearly  defined,  and  should  meet  the 
difficulties  experienced  in  the  exceptional  cases.  The  common  law  sanctions 
no  confinement  of  the  insane,  except  on  the  score  of  their  safety,  or  that  of 
society ;  and  our  statutes  are  silent  upon  the  subject.  For  any  other  purpose, 
the  measure  is  at  the  peril  of  those  who  seek  it.  Irue,  it  seems  almost  incredible 
that  people  should  be  punished  for  doing  what  common  sense  and  common 
humanity  prompted  them  to  do;  but  it  has  hapoeued,  and  may  happen  again, 
that  an  insane  person  believing,  or  affecting  to  believe,  that  his  confinement  was 
grossly  unjust,  though  it  resulted  in  his  partial  recovery,  has  resorted  to  the 
law  for  redress ;  and,  by  setting  up  false  issues,  and  makii^  artful  appeals  to 
the  popular  sympathies,  has  succeeaed  in  convincing  a  jury  that  he  was  a  much 
injurea  man,  ana  obtained  from  them  a  verdict  of  vindictive  damages." 

The  report  contains  some  very  reasonable  remarks  upon  the  very  unreasonable 
requirements  of  many  people,  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  their  friends  by 
the  officers  and  their  assistants  in  public  institutions.  After  mentioning  the 
safeguards  which  are  thrown  around  the  patient,  it  continues :  "  In  these  facts 
will  DC  found  a  guaranty  a^inst  improper  practices,  and,  upon  a  broad  estimate 
of  the  ordinary  rules  of  action  that  govern  men,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  sufficient 
one.  But  it  would  be  as  idle  to  suppose  that,  in  some  mysterious  way,  the 
moment  people  are  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  insane,  they  become  trans- 
formed from  men  and  women  into  angels ;  as  that,  on  the  other  hand,  they  should 
systematically  pursue  a  course  opposed  by  every  influence  around  them.  There 
are  exceptions  to  all  general  rules ;  imperfection  and  short-coming  are  incident 
to  everything  human ;  and  if,  occasionally,  an  attendant  should  so  far  forget  or 
disregard  his  obligations  as  to  utter  a  harsh  word,  or  use  unnecessary  force,  no 
sensible  man  would  consider  the  fact  as  enough  to  outweigh  the  numberless 
benefits  conferred  by  these  institutions.  To  expect  that  ayoun^  person,  without 
any  extraordinary  moral  endowments,  or  any  special  preparation  for  the  duty, 
can  bear,  day  after  day,  and  hour  after  hour,  week  in  and  week  out,  the  inceS' 
sant  and  systematic  efforts  of  one  whose  power  for  mischief  is  only  heightened 
by  disease,  to  teaze  and  irritate  him,  and  never  lose  his  patience,  is  to  expect 
a  phenomenon  not  often  witnessed  in  any  other  department  of  life,** 

We  once  knew  of  the  reception  into  an  asylum  of  a  woman  whose  relatives 
would  considei^e  insinuation  that  they  were  not  respectable  as  an  unwarrant- 
able insult.    Her  sister  was  very  particular  in  requesting  that  she  might  be 
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treated  with  all  possible  kindness,  tenderness,  and  consideration.  In  her  sab- 
se^uent  visits  to  the  institution  she  was  never  weary  in  the  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tam  whether  this  humane  course  was  ever  departed  from.  In  a  few  months 
the  patient,  appearing  to  be  incurable,  was  removed,  at  the  request  of  this 
sister,  who  now  assumed  the  care  of  her.  Forty-eight  hours  had  not  elapsed, 
after  the  removal,  before  the  two  had  a  regular  set-to,  which  would  have  honoured 
the  combatants  of  the  ring,  with  such  nsticufi&ing,  scratching,  and  paUing  of 
hair  as  is  not  to  be  seen  every  day  in  well-regulated  and  affectionate  uuDoiilies. 

6.  The  principal  statistics  of  the  Hartford  Betreat  for  the  Insane,  for  the 
year  ending  March  31st,  1849,  are  as  follows  :— 

Patients  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  . 
„       admitted  in  coarse  of  the  year 
"Whole  number  „  „ 

Discharged  „  „  . 

Remaining  at  end  of  the  year 
Of  those  ^scharged,  there  were  cured  . 

Died 

Daily  average  number  for  the  year 

Causes  of  Death. — General  debility,  3;  marasmus,  2;  exhaustion,  2; 
phthisis,  1 ;  "  disease  of  brain,"  1 ;  "  disease  of  lungs,"  1 ;  erysipelas,  1 ; 
suicide,  1. 

Dr.  Butler  relates  the  following  case  in  this  report;  "A.  B.  of  C.  was  brought 
into  the  institution  in  184 — .     The  following  is  the  history  of  the  case,  as  given 
by  the  intelligent  gentleman  who  brought  him  to  the  Retreat.     B.  is  36  years 
of  ag^,  and  has  been  insane  twenty  years.     When  young,  he  was  considered, 
in  point  of  intellect,  (^uite  equal  to  most  boys  of  his  age,  and  was  fond  of  read- 
ing and  of  mathematical  studies.     From  some  unknown  cause  he  became  a 
violent  maniac,  destroying  everything  in  his  way,  and  dangerous.      The  family 
became  afraid  of  him,  and  chained  him  in  a  room  or  pen,  partitioned  off  from 
the  stable,  in  the  bam.     He  would  tear  liis  clothes  and  any  bed-clothing  pro- 
vided for  him,  so  that  he  would  often  be  entirely  naked,  the  coldest  ni^ts  in 
winter,  without  appearing  to  suffer  by  exposure.     His  usual  dress  was  nothing 
more  than  a  coarse  flannel  frock,  and  without  anything  for  a  bed  but  loose  straw. 
He  remained  in  this  state  for  years,  when  bis  father,  becoming  poor,  called 
upon  the  town  for  help.  The  select-men  went  and  found  the  man  as  described, 
and  consulted  with  the  father  as  to  what  should  be  done.     Their  conclusion 
was,  that,  if  the  father  had  kept  him  in  a  bam,  it  would  not  be  improper  for 
the  keeper  of  the  paupers  to  do  the  same. 

"  Accordingly,  ne  was  removed  from  place  to  place,  as  the  paupers  were 
changed,  and  kept  as  his  father  had  kept  him.  He  was  generally  fed  as  we 
feed  swine,  had  nothing  but  his  hands  to  feed  himself  with,  and,  as  all  his  filth 
remained  in  his  stable  for  many  days,  it  was  a  fearful  job  to  attempt  to  clear 
it  outy  as  the  saying  was.  He  was  in  an  out-building,  and  without  fire,  for  the 
twelve  or  fifteen  vears  that  he  was  supported  by  the  town.  He  was  in  a  sitting 
posture  so  lon^  that  the  cords  of  the  legs  contracted,  so  that  his  knees  are 
drawn  up  to  his  breast,  while  his  legs  are  drawn  close  to  his  body.  He  is 
entirely  negligent  of  the  calls  of  nature. 

" He  is  now,"  continues  the  report,  " in  the  Retreat,  demented;  is  always 
cheerful  and  docile,  takes  his  meals  regularly,  and  is  cleanly  in  his  habits  and 
person.  His  lower  limbs  are  closely  contracted  upon  his  body,  and  he  accom- 
plishes locomotion,  with  a  good  deal  of  agility,  by  placing  his  hands  on  the  fioor 
and  swinf'ing  his  body  along." 

From  tiie  report  for  1849,  we  glean  the  following  items : — 
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Patients  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
Admitted  in  course  of  the  year   . 
Whole  number .... 
Discharged        .... 
Remaining  April  1st,  1850 
Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured 

Died 

Daily  average  number  for  the  year 
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"The  number  of  recoveries  is  larger  than  that  of  any  previous  jear 
excepting  the  last,  and  this  number  would  have  been  increased  by  the  addition 
of  several  cases  from  among  those  reported  as  more  or  less  improved,  but  for 
their  ill-advised  and  premature  removal  from  the  institution. 

"  During  the  months  of  August  and  September,"  says  the  report,  "  we  were 
visited  by  the  same  malarious  influence  which  pervaded  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut, as  well  as  most  other  sections  of  our  country.  Though  spared  by  a 
merciful  Providence,  from  the  ravages  of  the  cholera  (not  a  case  of  which  has 
ever  occurred  in  the  institution),  we  had  a  large  number  of  cases  of  diarrhoea 
and  dysentery.  The  former  yielded  readily  to  treatment  in  nearly  every  case, 
and  was  fatal  in  none ;  while  the  latter  appeared  in  a  very  severe  and  malignant 
form,  and  was  very  difficult  to  controL  It  proved  fatal  in  the  cases  of  eight 
patients  and  one  attendant.  The  whole  number  of  cases  among  the  patients 
was  forty-seven  ;  twenty -two  females,  of  whom  four  died,  and  twenty -five  males, 
of  whom  four,  also,  died.  Among  the  attendants  there  were  eight  cases,  of 
whom  one  died. 

"  At  different  times  during;  the  year  or  two  past,  an  epidemic  erysipelas  has 
prevailed  in  this  city  and  vicinity,  in  a  form  of  unusual  severity.  With  a  single 
exception,  in  the  month  of  July  last,  no  cases  have  occurred,  in  the  Retreat 
until  last  January,  during  which,  and  the  two  following  months,  we  had  twelve 
cases,  of  whom  six  died.  All  of  these  were  old  and  incurable  cases,  and,  with 
a  single  exception,  were  the  most  infirm  and  debilitated  patients  in  the  institu- 
tion. 

"  In  addition  to  tlie  preceding  deaths  from  epidemic  diseases,  there  have 
been  fifteen  others  (about  the  usual  proportion  of  preceding  years),  from  the 
following  diseases :  two  of  consumption ;  three  of  general  debility ;  two  of 
eencral  paralysis ;  and  one,  each,  of  apoplexy,  old  age,  paralysis,  marasmus, 
disease  of  the  heart,  chronic  diarrhoea,  ana  dropsy ;  and  one  of  exhaustion,  an 
acute  case  complicated  with  febrile  disease,  and  aggravated  by  the  fatigue  of 
travelling — an  unfit  case  for  the  institution." 

According  to  the  report  for  1850,  the  number  of 

patients  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was 
Admitted  in  the  course  of  the  year 

Whole  number 

Discharged        .         * 

Remaining  April  1st,  1851         .... 
Of  those  discharged,  there  were  recovered    . 

Died 

Daily  average  number  for  the  year 
Seven  years  ago,  the  same  average  was 

During  that  period,  the  annual  admissions  have  increased  from  80  to  128. 

Causes  of  Death. — Dysentery,  4 ;  exhaustion,  3 ;  general  debility,  2  ;  apo- 
plexy, 1 ;  epilepsy,  1 ;  old  age,  1 ;  suicide,  1 ;  general  paralysis,  1 ;  erysipelas,  1. 

"  Twenty-six  of  our  patients  were  removed  from  the  Retreat  during  the  year, 
in  different  stages  of  improvement.  Some  of  them  were  slowly  but  surely 
recovering."     In  a  general  allusion  to  discharges  of  this  kind,  the  report  says : 

"  The  history  of  some  of  these  premature  and  ill-advised  removals  is  very 
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sad.     Many  have  relapsed  into  an  incurable  state,  while  others   remain  half- 
crazed,  or  nervous  invalids,  and  will  probably  remain  so  for  life." 

Much  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  patients,  during  the  last  seven  years, 
is  stated  to  have  been  the  result  of  an  appropriation,  by  the  State,  for  the  sup- 
port, at  this  institution,  of  such  lunatics  as  are  unable  to  bear  the  expense. 
This  fund  was  2000  dols.  in  1842,  but  was  increased  to  5000  dols.  in  1843,  at 
which  sum  it  is  still  continued. 

For  many  years  past,  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  one  of  the  porest  philanthro- 
pists of  the  age,  has  been  connected,  as  chaplain,  with  the  Hartford  Retreat. 
With  intellectual  powers  far  above  mediocrity,  a  heart  overflowing  with  kind- 
ness, and  a  spirit  ever  rejoicing  in  whatever  may  contribute  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  physical  or  moral  condition  of  any  portion  of  his  feliow-roen,  he 
was  adapted,  in  a  degree  almost  without  parallel,  for  the  situation  whose  duties 
he  so  honourably,  faithfully,  and  usefully  fulfilled. 

The  annual  report  of  the  physician  to  this  institution  has  generally  been 
accompanied  by  one  from  Mr.  Gallaudct.  That  which  is  before  us  is  his  last — 
for  since  its  publication,  the  institution  and  the  public  have  suffered  the 
necessary  loss  resulting  from  his  death.  The  following  extracts  from  this 
report  is  worthy  of  attention. 

**  In  appreciating  the  benefits  of  institutions  for  the  insane,  regard  is  too 
much  had  simply  to  the  cure  or  relief  which  they  afford;  and  their  utility  is 
too  often  measured  only  by  the  amount  of  good  thus  effected.  This  is,  indeed, 
their  great  object ;  and  if  this  alone  is  considered,  they  have  claims  apon 
public  bounty  and  private  benevolence,  than  which  none  can  be  greater  among 
the  various  forms  of  suffering  humanity. 

"  But  the  many  collateral  advantages  of  such  institutions  are  apt  to  be 
overlooked.  If  conducted  bv  wise  and  observing  individuals,  they  furnish 
the  means  of  shedding  clearer  light  upon  questions  of  deep  and  general  interest 
connected  with  the  philosophy  of  mind,  and  the  reciprocal  influence  which  the 
mind  and  the  body  have  upon  each  other — the  elements  of  moral  science — the 
education  and  training  of  children  and  youth,  both  in  families  and  schools — 
the  laws  of  hereditary  physiology — the  preservation  of  health  and  reason — 
prison  discipline — criminal  jurisprudence — and  the  precautionary  measures  to 
De  pursued,  to  guard  against  many  of  the  ills  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  spirit — 
ana  then,  of  diffusing  this  light  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  human  family. 

*'  Such  institutions  ought  to  feel  their  responsibility  in  these  respects,  and  be 
80  conducted  as  to  meet  this  responsibility.  The  light  which  they  get  shonld 
not  be  hid  under  a  bushel.  They  occupy  a  position  which  can  fit  them  to  take 
rank  among  the  greatest  benefactors  of  mankind.  The  ill  which  they  can 
be  instrumental  in  preventing^  outnumber  and  outweigh,  thousands  of  times, 
those  which,  having  already  taken  place,  they  are  pnvileged  to  mitigate  or 
remove. 

"  My  mind  has  been  turned  to  this  subject  from  noticing,  after  thirteen  years' 
experience  as  chaplain  of  the  Retreat,  what  a  school  of  practical  wisdom  it 
may  be,  and  often  is,  not  only  to  those  who  are  placed  lor  a  time  under  its 
care,  but  also  to  the  relatives  and  friends.  They  learn  much  of  themselves, 
and  not  a  little,  in  this  respect,  which  they  never  Imew  before,  much  from  their 
companions  in  misfortune,  and  much  which  they  could  never  get  from  books 
or  the  common  intercourse  of  society. 

"  Thej  get  new  and  more  correct  views  of  human  nature ;  of  what  they 
should  hve  for,  and  of  the  means  of  preserving  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body, 
without  which  the  great  ends  of  life  can  be  but  very  imperfectly,  if  at  aU, 
accomplished." 

7.  The  Report  of  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  for  1849,  is  the 
first  issued  by  Dr.  Charles  H.  Nichols,  who  succeeded  Dr.  Earl,  as  physician 
to  the  asylum,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  mentioned. 
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The  number  of  patients  Dec.  3 let,  1848,  was 

Admitted  in  the  coarse  of  the  year 

Whole  number        „ 

Discharged 

Died 

Remaining  December  31st,  1849 

Of  those  discharged,  there  were  recovered 
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Causes  of  Death. — Pulmonary  consumption,  4 ;  "  typho-maniacal  delirium," 
2 ;  "  apoplectic  symptoms,  occasioned  apparently  by  a  sudden  increase  of  old 
serous  effusions  into  the  inner-cninial  cavities,"  4  ;  "  gradual  exliaustion  pre- 
ceded by  dysentery,"  3 ;  gradual  exhaustion  attended  with  diarrhoea,  4;  suicide, 
2  ;  cancer,  1 ;  delirium  tremens,  1. 

"  In  the  fact,  that  among  at  least  fifty  persons  with  constitutions  in  a  state 
of  general  decay,  and  oflfering  but  little  resistance  to  epidemic  agents,  -no  case 
of  cholera  occurred,  and  but  few  cases  of  dysentery,  though  the  rormer  disease 
prevailed  to  some  extent,  and  the  latter  very  generally  in  the  neighbourhood, 
IS  abundant  evidence,  if  any  were  needed,  of  the  salubrity  of  the  site  of  the 
asylum." 

Seven  of  the  recoveries  were  cases  of  inebriety.  "  In  nearly  every  case  of 
intemperance  received  here,"  says  the  report,  "  the  habit  has  existed,  either 
continuously  or  periodically,  for  many  years ;  and  the  individual  has  suffered 
numerous  attacks  of  delirium  tremens,  or  other  sickness  arising  from  drink ; 
and  every  means  but  prolonged  restraint  has  been  exhausted  to  induce  him  to 
forsake  the  path  to  destruction  in  which  he  has  so  far  advanced,  but  in  vain ; 
and  at  last  aelirium  and  stolidity  are  the  only  varieties  of  mental  condition 
known  to  his  experience,  and  he  is  totally  unaule  to  protect  his  interests  or 
his  person. 

"  Tlie  habit  of  intemperance  is  usually  entered  upon  with  the  consent  of  a 
free  will,  and  generally  deserves  to  be  treated  as  a  vice ;  but  my  observations 
are  confirmatory  of  the  belief  of  Esquirol,  Kay,  and  others,  that  in  the  case 
just  described,  a  pathological  state  of  the  brain  has  been  gradually  induced,  to 
which  the  will  is  wholly  or  in  part  subject ;  and  I  think  physicians  and  magis- 
trates need  not  scruple  to  ^rant  the  lunacy  warrant,  which  we  require  in  every 
description  of  case  received  here." 

The  following  remarks  upon  moral  treatment  are  very  correct;  but  the 
grand  practical  difficulty  is,  to  find  amusements  in  which  all  'the  patients,  or 
even  a  very  considerable  number  of  them,  can  join  '*  as  equals,  if  not  prin- 
cipals." 

"  It  has  struck  me  that  there  is  a  material  difference  in  value  of  what  may 
be  termed,  in  reference  to  the  individual  under  care,  the  active  and  the  passive 
modes  of  moral  treatment.  An  amusement,  a  lecture,  or  a  religious  exercise 
which  a  patient  witnesses  merely,  will  often  attract  his  attention,  and  thus,  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  suspena  those  morbid  modes  of  mental  action  it  is  onr 
obiect  to  eradicate ;  but  if  he  himself  takes  an  active  part  in  the  exercise 
going  forward,  his  interest  is  enlisted  on  more  self-respecting,  not  to  say 
ambitious  grounds,  and  is  therefore  more  awakening  and  absoroing ;  and,  as 
he  has  become  an  actor  in  a  scene  which  suffers  more  or  less  interruption  when 
he  ceases  to  perform  his  part,  the  healthy  mental  effort  is  necessarily  deeper, 
less  divided,  and  more  confirmatory  of  itself.  In  devising  amusements  for  our 
patients,  therefore,  I  have  given  preference  to  those  in  which  they  could  par- 
ticipate as  equals,  if  not  principals.  As,  for  digestion,  it  is  better  to  walk 
than  to  ride ;  to  saw  wooa  than  to  see  it  bum ;  so,  for  the  substitution  of 
sound  for  deranged  cerebral  act  ion,  it  is  better  that  the  patient  should  himself 
execute  even  poor  music  than  hear  the  best  executed  by  another ;  that  he 
should  constitute  eighth  of  a  cotillon  than  be  the  mere  spectator  of  a  score ; 
that  he  should  read  aloud  to  others  than  that  he  should  be  trusted  to  listen." . 
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Women.       TotaL 

The  report  for  1850  states  that  the  uiimber  of 

patients  in  the  Asylam  Dec.  31st,  1849,  was 
Admitted  in  course  of  the  year    . 
Whole  number  .... 
Discharged        .... 

Died 

Remaining  December  Slst,  1850 
Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured 

Of  the  cures,  10  were  cases  of  uncontrollable  inebriety. 

Causes  of  Death. — Taralysie  generate,  4 ;  chronic  melancholia,  4 ;  epilepsy, 
3  ;  chronic  mania,  2 ;  anasarca,  1 ;  phthisis,  1 ;  ascites,  1 ;  hemiplegia,  1 ; 
suicide,  1. 

"  We  have  had  no  epidemic  and  no  acute  disease,  or,  at  least,  none  that 
proved  fatal  in  its  first  stages.  In  those  instances  where  a  more  specific  caose 
IS  not  assigned,  death  was  the  inevitable  and  awaited  final  issue  of  a  gradual 
deterioration  of  the  organism,  consequent  upon  long-continued  derangement 
and  deficiency  of  innervation." 

Our  extracts  from  this  report  will  be  limited  to  a  single  additional  one, 
corrective  of  an  opinion  very  generally  entertained  among  the  people. 

"It  is  often  queried,  whether  the  separation  of  insane  persons  with  sensitive 
minds  from  the  family  circle  and  endearments,  and  their  commitment  to  the 
care  of  strangers,  will  not  be  attended  with  a  sort  of  shock  to  the  nervous 
system,  and  thus  greatly  aggravate  the  mental  distress  and  aberration,  and 
whether  it  be  suitable  that  a  number  of  such  persons  should  be  associated  in  a 
greater  or  less  de^cc ;  but  I  believe  it  to  be  the  uniform  opinion  of  those 
experienced  in  this  speciality  of  the  medical  profession,  that  the  injurious 
effects  of  removal  to  an  asylum,  sometimes  apprehended,  never  occur ;  and  that 
the  association  of  the  insane,  if  there  be  a  proper  classification,  very  often 
essentially  promotes  recovery,  and  is  attended  with  no  objections  whatever. 
No  points  in  the  management   of  nervo-meutal  diseases  are  better  settled 
than  these,  and,  if  necessary,  are  capable   of  copious  and  very  conclusive 
illustration." 

8.  Dr.  Brig;bam,  the  late  distinguished  superintendent  of  the  New  York  State 
Asylum,  died  in  the  summer  of  1849,  and  his  place,  durii^  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  was  tilled  by  his  principal  assistant,  Dr.  George  Cook,  by  whom  the 
report  before  us  was  written. 

Patients  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  . 
Admitted  in  the  course  of  the  year 

'Whole  number 

Discharged 

Remaining  at  the  end  of  the  year 
Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cored 
Died 


Mra. 

Women. 

ToUl. 

241 

254 

495 

192 

170 

362 

483 

424 

a57 

207 

201 

408 

226 

223 

449 

113 

90 

203 

35 

34 

69 

" During  the  past  summer,"  says  the  report,  "while  the  epidemic  cholera 
pervaded  a  large  portion  of  our  country,  we,  through  the  kindness  of  an  over- 
ruling Providence,  were  spared  from  its  ravages ;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
some  cases  of  dysentery,  in  the  months  of  August  and  September,  the  general 
health  of  our  patients  was  good.  But  in  the  month  of  December  last  (1848), 
the  asylum  was  visited  by  the  smallpox,  which  continued  to  prevail  amongst 
us  f  r  several  weeks,  and  in  a  number  of  cases  proved  fatal.  No  person  wko 
came  here  had  the  disease  at  the  time  of  admission,  or,  as  far  as  we  oould 
learn,  had  come  from  a  section  of  the  country  where  it  was  prevalent.  It 
made  its  appearance  in  the  female  division  of  the  asylum,  and  the  first  case 
occurred  m  a  patient  who  had  been  here  about  seven  months."  The  first, 
second,  third,  and  fourth  cases  were  very  mild;  the  fifth,  in  a  patient  who  bad 
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been  at  the  asylum  several  months,  confluent  and  severe.    When  attacked,  the 
patients  were  removed  to  the  infirmary. 

"  Of  four  hundred  and  ninety  patients  who  were  in  the  house  at  the  time, 
and  who  were  more  or  less  exnosed,  forty-eight  took  the  disease ;  viz.,  twelve 
men  and  thirty-six  women.  Tnirty -three  had  it  in  a  mild  form ;  of  these,  six 
were  men  and  twenty-seven  women.  Fifteen  had  the  confluent  form,  of  whom 
six  were  men  and  nine  women.  Fourteen  died  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  or 
soon  after  its  termination;  viz.,  five  men  and  nine  women,  of  whom  eleven 
died  of  the  disease,  and  in  the  other  three,  death  was  only  perhaps  a  little 
hastened  by  it."  Besides  the  above,  eight  attendants  had  the  disease,  two  of 
whom  died. 

The  remaining  fifty-five  deaths  were  caused  as  follows:  Dysentery,  14;  menin- 
gitis, 7;  consumption,  6 ;  exhaustion  following  excitement,  5  ;  general  paralysis, 
4 ;  epilepsy,  3 ;  marasmus,  3  ;  diarrhoea,  2  ;  pneumonitis,  2 ;  ascites,  1 ;  hvdro- 
thorax,  1 ;  suicide,  1 ;  puerperal  fever,  1 ;  "  disease  of  spiiud  cord,  1 ; 
erysipelas,  1 ;  apoplexy,  1 ;  "  serous  diarrhaa,"  1 ;  old  age,  1 ;  "  peritoneal 
inflammation  from  perforation  of  the  intestines,"  1. 

The  general  system  of  moral  treatment  Introduced  by  Dr.  Brigham  is  still 
pursued.  The  tailor's  shop  appears  to  be  no  unimportant  item  in  this  system, 
as  the  report  contains  a  list  of  no  less  than  four  thousand  six  hundred  and 
four  garments  and  articles  of  household  furniture  made  in  it  during  the  year. 

The  officers  of  this  institution  have  for  several  years  taken  particular  pains 
to  ascertain  the  number  of  suicides  that  occur  witnin  the  Btate  of  New  York. 
They  think  that  "  nearly  all "  are  included  in  their  tables,  the  totals  of  which 
are — for  1845,  seventy  four  ;  1846,  sixty  four  ;  1847,  one  hundred  and  six  ; 
1848,  eig hty -eight ;  and  for  1849,  sixty-two. 

The  report  for  1850  is  the  first  issued  by  Dr.  N.  D.  Benedict,  the  successor 
of  Dr.  Brigham.     It  is  elaborate,  and  ably  written. 

Men.  Women.  Total. 

Patients  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  ...       226  223  449 

Admitted  in  the  course  of  the  year       .         .         .185  182  867 

AVhole  number 411  405  816 

Discharged 209  178  387 

Remaining  at  the  end  of  the  year         ...       202  227  429 

Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured  ...         94  77  171 

Died 34  17  61 

Causes  of  death. — Chronic  mania,  12  ;  acute  mania,  2 ;  dysentery,  13 ; 
general  paralysis,  3 ;  erysipelas,  4 ;  pleuritis,  2 ;  phthisis  pulmonalis,  2 ;  diar- 
rh(ea,  2 ;  operation  for  strangulated  hernia,  acute  gastritis,  t;jr})hus  fever,  acute 
dementia,  aneurism  of  aorta,  phagedena,  ascites,  metro-peritonitis,  strangulation, 
suicide,  1  each. 

Of  the  deaths  from  chronic  mania  the  report  says :  "  These  cases  presented 
no  evidences  of  organic  disease ;  no  inflammation,  or  results  of  inflammation, 
in  any  tissue  or  organ.  For  months  before  their  dis.solution  the  capillary 
circulation  became  extremely  feeble,  the  secretions  imperfect,  the  elaboration 
and  appropriation  of  food  defective,  and  consequent  emaciation  ensued.  The 
whole  train  of  morbid  phenomena  being  referable  to  insanity,  it  seems  proper 
to  report  them  as  dying  of  mania  rather  than  of  marasmus."  We  suspect, 
however,  that  such  cases  are,  in  most  asylums,  reported  as  deaths  from 
marasmus. 

"Thirteen  died  of  dysentery,  though  it  was  at  no  time  epidemic  in  the 
institution.  We  include,  under  this  head,  a  form  of  disease  very  unlike  dysen- 
tery of  private  practice  and  of  general  hospitals,  but  which  we  believe  is  very 
common  in  asylums,  and  which  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  called  by  any 
other  name.  It  occurs  in  chronic  cases,  whose  powers  of  life  have  long  been 
gradually  sinking,  and  in  recent  cases,  who  have  become  much  exhausted  by  pro- 
tracted excitement.  With  premonitory  symptoms,  or  exposure  to  known  exciting 
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causes,  the  patient  is  suddenly  seized,  and  generally  in  the  ni^ht,  with  bloody 
discharges,  scanty  and  gelatinous,  or,  more  frequently,  copious  and  serous, 
with  no  heat  of  skin  or  abdomen,  nor  pain  or  thirst,  or  loss  of  appetite  or 
stren^h.  Death  supervenes  a  few  days  after  the  attack.  We  have  perceived 
but  httle  benefits  from  remedies  in  this  form  of  disease,  the  treatment  for 
ordinary  dysentery  proving  entirely  nugatory." 

There  were  twenty-three  cases  of  erysipelas  in  the  course  of  the  year,  mostly 
in  the  cold  months,  when  the  air  of  the  halls  was  the  most  impure.  **  It  is 
said  of  one  of  the  New  England  hospitals,  before  infested  with  erysipelas,  that 
after  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  forced  ventilation,  this  foruxidable  disease 
entirely  disappeared." 

One  of  the  cures  reported  was  that  of  a  man  who  had  been  insane  upwards 
of  six  years,  had  been  several  years  in  the  asvlum,  and  long  considered  as 
demented  and  incurable.  "  He  would  stand  for  hours  in  strange  postures, 
apparently  without  thought  or  feeling.  Graduallv  he  began  to  take  notice  of 
things  around  him,  and  to  exercise.  He  resumed  his  trade,  that  of  a  tailor, 
and  at  length  acquired  his  former  dexterity  and  skill."  This  case  furnishes 
another  proof,  not  onlv  of  the  importance  of  perseverance  in  the  treatment  of 
the  insane,  but  also  o{  the  singularity  of  this  wonderful  and  mysterious  disease. 
By  "  perseverance  in  treatment "  we  mean  the  keeping  of  the  chronic  insane  at 
institutions  where  the  circumstances  of  their  position  furnish  the  greatest  aid 
to  a  spontaneous  or  natural  cure ;  for  we  presume  that,  in  this  case,  medical 
treatment  had  long  been  abandoned.  The  case  reminds  us  of  one  which  once 
came  under  our  observation.  A  lunatic  had  been  under  curative  treatment 
until  the  ho})e  of  restoration  was  relinquished.  He  was  pronounced  incurable ; 
a  commission  of  lunacy  was  immediately  appointed,  his  case  legally  investi- 
gated, and  he  was  put  under  guardianship.  Within  three  weeks  from  that 
time  he  was  perfectly  welly  arid  soon  returned  to  his  employment  as  clerk  in 
a  large  mercantile  establishment. 

In  the  treatment  of  acute  mania,  with  violence,   raving,   and  consequent 

exhaustion,  Dr.  B.  employs  seclusion,  hot  baths  with  cold  applications  to  the 

head,  and  free  evacuation  of  the  bowels.     "  In  no  case,'*  says  he,   **  have  we 

found  local  or  general  bleedings  admissible ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  nutritious 

diet  and  brandy -punch  are  generally  demanded.** 

The  physician  by  force,  in  Moli6re  s  *'  MSdecin  MalarS  Luiy*  speaks  of  the 
stomacn  as  being  situated  upon  the  right  side,  and  the  liver  upon  the  left.  An 
interlocutor  seems  puzzled  by  this  asserted  position  of  the  viscera,  and  men- 
tions his  impression  that  the  stomach  is  on  the  left  side  and  the  liver  on  the 
right.  Hereupon  the  physician  by  force  acknowledges  ihdX.,  formerly,  such  was 
their  position,  but  very  sagely  adds,  ''nous  autres  mSdecins,  nous  avans  chana4 
tout  cela,"  With  much  more  truth  may  it  be  asserted,  in  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  acute  mania,  as  recommended  by  Rush,  and  as  generally  prac- 
tised in  this  country  until  within  a  comparatively  few  years,  *'  nous  avofu 
changS  tout  celaS*  This  change  has  taken  place,  not  at  the  Utica  Asylum 
alone,  but  at  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  institutions  for  the  insane  in  the  United  States. 

"  Of  moral,  or  perhaps  more  correctly,  immoral  insanity,"  says  the  report^ 
"nine  cases  have  been  under  our  care,  two  of  whom  have  been  admitted 
within  the  last  year.  These  cases  present  the  various  forms  of  derangement, 
from  the  mere  rascally  little  sinner  (two  were  lads)  up  to  the  most  aggravated 
form  of  the  genuine  disease.  We  have  an  idea  that  a  remedy,  not  much  known 
to  modem  science,  but  in  vogue  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  commenced  early  and 
faithfully  persevered  with,  would  have  been  eminently  successful  in  preventing 
the  development  of  the  disease,  or,  at  least,  arrested  its  progress  beiore  its  fuU 
establishment.  One  of  our  patients  is  the  exact  counterpart,  if  not  the 
identical  fellow  seen  by  Mr.  George  Combe,  in  the  Dublin  Lunatic  Asylum, 
who  exhibits  a  total  want  of  moral  feeling  and  principle,  yet  possesses  intelli- 
gence, ingenuity,  and  plausibility.  He  has  been  a  scourge  to  his  family  from 
cluldhooa ;  was  sent  to  the  army  to  get  rid  of  him,  from  which  he  was  tamed 
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out  as  an  incorrigible  villain,  always  fighting  and  getting  drunk,  for  which  he 
was  repeatedly  flogged.  By  seclusion,  he  becomes  so  savage  as  to  render  the 
task  of  entering  his  room  and  supplying  his  wants  by  no  means  enviable  ;  and 
when  at  large,  he  often  assaults  those  around  him.  His  chief  employments  are 
eating  and  fighting;  and  although  he  is  constantly  endeavouring  to  'get  out  of 
these  barracks,*  he  seems  to  have  no  particular  object  in  view  but  the  more 
free  indulgence  of  these  propensities.  In  all  but  this  one  case,  moral  treat- 
ment aloue  has  accomplished  our  object ;  but  on  him  little  moral  influence  can 
be  exerted.  By  the  aid  of  nauseating  remedies,  and  purgatives  frequently 
administered,  we  are  enabled,  in  some  degree,  to  control  him.  Blisters  and 
setons  to  the  back  of  his  neck  are  now  beihg  tried." 

The  physicians  to  insane  hospitals  generally  acknowledge  their  tables  of  the 
"causes  of  insanity"  to  be  comparatively  valueless.  That  they  are  so,  we  have 
a  striking  proof  in  the  report  before  us.  Of  the  two  thousand  three  hundred 
and  seventy-six  patients  admitted  previously  to  1849,  only  nineteen,  or  four' 
fifths  of  one  per  cent,  are  reported  as  having  originated  from  masturbation ; 
while  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  received  in  the  course  of  the  year 
mGiiiiQXiedL,  fifty-three,  or  more  iYioxi  fourteen  per  cent,  are  attributed  to  that 
cause.  Now,  no  reasonable  man  can  believe  that  both  of  these  statistical  items 
can  be  true.  Whence  is  the  error  P  In  the  fact,  undoubtedly,  that  they  were 
reported,  the  former  by  one  physician  and  the  latter  by  another ; — by  two  men, 
who,  although  they  may  have  been  equal  in  talent,  learning,  and  skill,  may 
hsLve  favoured  different  t^ieories;  or  the  one  may  have  been  somewhat  more 
thorough  in  his  investigations  than  the  other. 

"  Frequently,"  writes  Dr.  B.,  "  the  patient  himself  can  give  the  most  satis- 
factory cause  of  his  insanity,  and  oflen  the  very  opposite  to  that  attributed 
by  his  friends.  This  is  especially  true  of  masturbators,  whose  insanity  is 
looked  upon  by  friends  as  caused  by  'religious  anxiety,'  because  the  first 
evidence  of  it  noticed  was  an  extraordinary  anxiety  about  their  salvation ;  an 
inordinate  fear  of  future  punishment ;  or  abandoning  all  occupation  but  that 
of  reading;  or  holding  a  Bible  as  if  readiug;  or  praying;  or  mumbling 
incoherent  sentences,  in  an  attitude  of  prayer,  at  improper  times  and  places; 
or  *  trying  to  tell  his  experience '  in  a  religious  meeting ;  or  joining  in  and 
going  to  great  lengths  in  the  excitement  of  protracted  religious  meetings,  or  in 
such  like  acts.  Mother  class,  frequently  placed  under  the  head  of  '  religious 
anxiety,'  are  rcli^ous  monomaniacs,  whose  insanity  is  undoubtedly  referable 
to  dyspepsia,  habitual  indigestion,  and  constipation,  and  the  injudicious  use 
of  remedies  for  these  diseases." 

In  the  treatment  of  masturbation,  "  we  rdy  mainly  on  mechanical  restraint 
and  aphrodisiac  medicines.  The  combination  we  prefer  is  that  of  couium, 
camphor,  and  belladonna ;  and  we  think  we  have  indubitable  evidence  of  its 
power.     We  sometimes  prescribe  blisters  and  cold  baths  with  advantage." 

Aithough  we  have  exceeded  our  usual  limits  in  the  notice  of  this  report, 
we  cannot  leave  it  without  laving  before  our  readers  the  following  extract: — 

"Of  the  816  patients  in  the  institution,  during  the  past  year,  the  siucidal 
propensity  existed  in  66 — 22  males  and  44  females.  Tliere  were  28 — 21 
females  and  7  males — in  the  house  at  oue  time.  In  20  of  these  21  females  the 
propensity  was  intense.  To  have  at  one  time  under  care  twenty-eight  persons 
Dcnt  upon  destroying  themselves,  is  a  burden  which  they  alone  know  who 
bear  it,  increased  by  the  necessity  of  carrying,  at  all  times,  amid  surrounding 
sadness,  a  cheerful  countenance  over  a  heavy  heart.  The  successful  attempt 
at  self-destruction,  before  reported,  was  made  on  the  12th  of  July,  by  a  female 
patient  of  our  most  intelligent  class.  Her  melancholv  end  became  known  to 
ner  companions,  with  whom  she  was  a  favourite,  ana,  on  the  following  day, 
two  other  patients  on  the  same  hall  were  overheard  devising  a  plan  for  their 
own  death.  About  this  time,  the  suicidal  propensity  prevailed  extensively, 
and  seemed  to  be  epidemic.  There  were  admitted,  during  the  month  of  July, 
the  large  number  of  foitj-four  patients,  from  different  portions  of  the  8tak^ 
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nineteen  of  whom  were  suicidal.  Several  of  these  had  attempted  suicide 
immediately  previous  to  admission.  Two  patients,  who  had  lon^  been  in  the 
house,  and  never  exhibited  suicidal  propensities,  attempted  it  dunng  the 
month  (on  the  13th),  though  they  had  no  knowledae  of  the  violent  death 
that  had  occurred  in  another  portion  of  the  builaina.  On  the  17th,  a 
patient,  believed  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  all  that  haa  occurred  previooslj, 
attempted  strangulation,  and  continued  to  repeat  the  attempt  until  restrained 
by  mechanical  means.  On  the  20th,  a  patient  tried  to  open  a  vein  in  her  neck ; 
and,  on  the  22nd,  another,  who  knew  of  the  suicicfe,  and  was  no  doubt 
influenced  by  it,  attempted  her  destruction. 

*'  From  the  14th  ot  July,  fourteen  attempts  were  made  by  eight  different 
persons;  and  twelve  others,  in  whom  the  propensity  was  strong,  required 
constant  observation.  The  suicidal  epidemic  prevailed  from  the  12th  to  the 
end  of  July,  after  which  time  it  gradually  subsided,  and  left  the  minds  of  most 
of  the  patients." 

The  whole  number  of  patients  admitted  since  the  opening  of  the 

asylum,  is 2743 

Of  whom  there  have  been  discharged  cuied        .         .         .         .         .1188 
Died 820 

Men.  Women.  ToUJ. 

9.  The  number  of  patients  at  the  asylum  on  Black- 
well's  Island,  New  York,  Jan.  Ist,  1849,  was    .  187  260  487 
Admitted  in  the  course  of  the  year      ...  229  230  459 

Whole  number 416  480  896 

Discharged 145  188  283 

Died 85  127  212 

Remaining  January  1st,  1850     ....  186  215  401 

Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured  (from  insanity)  . .  . .  172 

Thirty-six  cases  of  delirium  tremens,  one  of  hysteria,  and  three  of  febrile 
delirium,  also  recovered. 

Causes  of  death, — Cholera,  86 ;  chronic  diarrhoea,  38 ;  diarrhcea,  10  ; 
dysentery,  4;  consumption,  21;  congestion  of  brain,  12  ;  apoplexy,  5  ;  epilepsy, 
5  ;  paralysis,  2  ;  paralysie  g6n6rale,  3 ;  typhoid  fever,  8  ;  delirium  tremens,  3  ; 
erysipelas,  2  ;  old  age,  4 ;  and  of  scrofula,  scurvy,  suicide,  albuminuria,  typhoid 
pneumonia,  chronic  peritonitis,  softening  of  the  brain,  dropsy,  and  exhaustion 
from  exposure  to  cold,  before  admission,  1  each. 

There  were  more  deaths  in  June  and  July  than  in  the  remaining  ten  months 
— a  mortality  caused  by  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera.  The  first  case  of  this 
disease  was  on  the  10th  of  June,  when  there  were  577  persons  in  the  establish- 
ment, of  whom  497  were  patients.  Of  the  whole  numoer,  148  were  attacked, 
and  91  died.  The  greatest  number  of  new  attacks,  on  any  day,  was  15,  on 
the  9th  of  July ;  the  last  attack  was  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month.  "  The 
princi])al  sufferers  were  those  who  were  usually  lying  about  upon  the  floor 
or  benches,  regardless  of  their  situation,  and,  in  some  cases,  addicted  to 
filthy  habits,  resulting  from  their  demented  state.  Their  physical  condition 
was  impaired  generally." 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  duration  of  the  disease,  from  the  time  of 
attack,  in  the  91  cases  of  death  : — 

6  died  in  from  3  to    6  hours ;  all  were  collapsed  ab  initio, 
18  „  6  to  12  hours;  all  were  collapsed  ab  initio. 

30  „         12  to  20  hours;  all  were  collapsed,  apparently  ab  initio. 

16  „         20  to  30  hours;  all  collapsed  from  4  to  12  hours  after  attack. 

6  „         SO  to  48  hours ;  5  collapsed,  1  partially  collapsed. 

4  died  on  the  3rd  day;  all  partially  collapsed,  and  died  from  prostration. 
4  died  on  the  4th  and  5th ;  2  collapsed,  2  partially  so;  all  died  from  conseca- 
tive  fever. 

7  died  after  the  Sth^  3  collapsed,  2  partially  so;  all  died  from  consecutive  feYer. 
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**  In  those  who  were  not  entirely  demented,  the  intellectual  powers  were 
apparently  improved  during  the  severity  of  the  disease ;  but,  at  its  subsidence, 
the  mind  resumed  its  previous  condition." 

Of  the  148  cases,  there  was  neither  diarrhoea  nor  vomiting  in  1,  no  diarrhoea 
in  1,  no  vomiting  in  5,  and  no  cramps  in  59.  Diarrhoea,  vomiting,  and  cramps 
occurred  in  82,  and  complete  collapse  in  90.  Premonitory  symptoms  were 
known  to  exist  in  61,  to  be  absent  in  31 ;  and  there  were  50  in  regard  to 
which  this  fact  was  unascertained. 

"  In  the  case  in  which  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  were  absent,  there  were  severe 
cramps  in  the  extremities,  and  extreme  collapse,  death  occurring  in  three  hours, 
followed  by  strong  muscular  contractions.  The  patient  in  whom  diarrhoea  was 
absent  haa  severe  cramps  in  the  extremities  and  abdomen,  excessive  vomiting 
and  feeble  pulse,  but  recovered.  The  five  in  whom  vomiting  was  absent  were 
collapsed  directly  after  the  commencement  of  the  disease.  In  one,  cramps  were 
likewise  absent.  All  died,  in  three,  five,  four,  three,  and  sixteen  hours  respec- 
tively. Of  the  59  cases  in  which  cramps  were  absent,  13  were  partially  and  32 
completely  collapsed :  36  of  this  number  died." 

The  term  collapse  is  used  here  in  reference  to  those  cases  alone  in  which 
the  patient  was  pulseless. 

The  erection  of  a  new  "Lodge"  for  violent  patients,  and  of  a  large  addition 
to  the  principal  building,  has  given  to  the  patients  of  this  institution  the  addi- 
tional room  which  was  so  much  needed;  and,  rendering  the  improved  manage- 
ment the  more  effective,  has  been  of  no  little  assistance  in  elevating  the 
establishment  above  the  wretched  condition  which  made  it  a  **  shame  and  a 
reproach  "  to  a  Christian  community.  "  Less  restraint,"  says  Dr.  Ranney,  "has 
been  requisite,  and  frequently  it  has  not  been  necessary,  during  the  day,  to  apply 
any  restraining  apparatus,  or  even  to  confine  a  single  patient  in  his  room,  llie 
number  of  violent  paroxysms,  accidents,  and  attempts  to  commit  suicide,  has 
been  lessened.  At  least  one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  patients  have  been 
engaged  in  some  species  of  labour.** 

VVny,  Dr.  Kanney,  people  who  visited  your  institution  in  1840  would  hardly 
know  where  they  were  should  they  call  there  again.  At  that  time,  one  would 
have  as  soon  looked  for  a  library  at  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  or  among  the 
Esquimaux,  as  at  that  asylum;  but  now  the  patients  are  supplied  with 
"  biography,  history,  geography,  philosophy,  theology,  poetry,  fiction,"  &c.,  and 
"  free  access  to  the  reading-room  has  contributed  much  to  the  restoration  of 
convalescents."  That  is  as  it  should  be.  No  more  blessed  resurrection  has 
occurred  within  the  limits  of  our  experience. 

In  the  report  of  the  visiting  physicians,  Drs.  Ogden  and  Williams,  it  is 
remarked,  in  reference  to  the  cases  of  cholera,  that  "  several  patients  refused 
to  take  medicine,  and  those  all  died ;  while  many  in  apparent  extreme  collapse 
recovered  under  medical  treatment — an  important  fact,  showing  the  fatality  of 
the  disease  when  left  to  the  unassisted  efforts  of  nature." 

Men.        Women.      Total. 
By  the  report  for  1850,  it  appears  that  the  num- 
ber of  patients  on  the  1st  of  January  was 
Admitted  in  the  course  of  the  year 
"Whole  n amber  ... 
Discharged        ..... 

Died 

Remaining  December  Slst 

Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured  . 

Among  the  cures  were  25  cases  of  delirium  tremens. 

Causes  of  death, — Consumption,  23 ;  general  debility,  20  ;  paralysis,  6 ; 
paralysie  generalc,  5 ;  congestion  of  the  brain,  5 ;  epilepsy,  2 ;  apoplexy,  2 ; 
dropsy,  3 ;  stomatitis,  2 ;  suicide,  2 ;  inflammation  of  the  brain,  diabetes, 
empyema,  lumbar  abscess,  erysipelas,  chronic  diarrhoea,  and  old  age,  1  each. 


186 

215 

401 

195 

196 

391 

381 

411 

792 

138 

113 

251 

43 

34 

77 

200 

264 

464 

•  • 

•  • 
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The  proportion  of  deaths,  upon  admissions,  was  four  per  cent,  less  than  in 
1848,  and  ten  per  cent,  less  than  in  anj  other  year;  tnat  of  recoveries  was 
two  per  cent,  greater  than  in  1848 ;  and  ten  per  cent,  ^^reater  than  in  any 
previous  year.  Such  are  the  expected,  because  the  legitimate,  results  of  the 
improved  and  still  improving  conoition  of  the  asvlum. 

From  motives  of  "economy" — whether  domestic  or  political  we  cannot 
assert,  though,  judging  from  the  management  of  some  of  the  institutions  apcuL 
Blackwell's  Island,  while  they  were  under  the  government  of  the  common 
council  of  the  city,  we  should  strongly  suspect  it  to  be  the  latter — the  convicts 
of  the  penitentiary  have  been  employed  as  domestics  and  attendants  at  this 
establishment.  Some  of  the  results  of  this  system  are  thus  alluded  to  in  the 
report : — 

"  The  prisoners  not  only  steal  the  clothing  of  the  patients,  but  anything  ebe 
of  value  that  falls  in  their  reach.  As  an  iuustration,  the  following  case  may 
be  mentioned,  as  one  from  a  great  number  of  cases  qf  a  similar  character, 
A  few  years  ago,  a  young  ladv,  who  had  been  insane  for  some  time,  was 
admitted,  and,  although  partially  demented,  her  self-esteem  was  gratified  by 
the  possession  of  a  beautiful  head  of  hair.  The  morning  after  admission  it  was 
observed  that  her  head  was  completely  shorn,  and,  a&r  a  long  examination, 
the  ringlets  so  highly  valued  were  found  in  the  possession  of  a  prison  aid  in 
the  hall,  who  had  committed  the  theft  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  to  a 
peruke-maker." 

The  correction  of  this  evil,  by  hiring  suitable  attendants,  has  been  com- 
menced, and  will,  undoubtedly,  be  completed  before  long.  Various  improve- 
ments, both  within  doors  and  without,  were  made  in  tie  course  of  the  year. 
Among  the  former  is  the  allowance,  *''for  the  first  timcy*  to  the  patients,  of 
knives  and  forks  in  several  of  the  halls.  One  of  the  best  evidences  of  improve- 
ment, to  persons  who  know  the  former  condition  of  this  asylum,  is  found  m  the 
gardener's  report,  where  it  is  stated  that  an  aggregate  of  2779  days'  labour 
was  performed  by  the  patients,  between  the  26th  of  May  and  the  31st  of 
December.  They  raised  twenty  thousand  cabbages,  ana  other  vegetables  in 
proportion. 

The  visiting  physicians,  in  their  report,  say  that  the  number  of  pauper 
lunatics  in  New  York  city,  on  the  1st  of  September,  1834,  was  116  ;  wnereas^ 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1851,  it  was  464.  "Estimating  the  future  increase 
from  these  data,  the  city  and  county  of  New  York  will,  fifteen  years  hence, 
have  more  than  a  thousand  lunatics  to  be  supported  at  the  public  charge." 

They  suggest  various  improvements,  whicli,  if  adopted,  and  effected,  will 
render  this  institution  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind.  At  the  close  of  the  report, 
Dr.  Williams  resigns  the  place  of  attending  physician. 

10.  From  the  report  for  1849,  of  Dr.  Buttolph,  of  the  New  Jersey  State 

Lunatic  Asylum,  we  extract  the  following  statistics  : — 

Men.  Women.  Total. 

Patients  in  the  Asylum  January  1st,  1849    .         .  46  37  83 

Admitted  in  the  course  of  the  year       ...  55  41  96 

^^hole  number 101  78  .       179 

Discharged 39  30  69 

Remaining  January  1st,  1850     ....  62  48  110 

Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured  ...  24  20  44 

Died 4  6  9 

Causes  of  death. — Exhaustion,  5  ;  consumption,  2  ;  chronic  diarrhoea,  2. 

"During  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  in  neighbouring  places,  a  marked 
epidemic  tendency  to  affections  of  the  digestive  organs  prevailed  in  the 
institution;  but  no  death,  or  very  alarmiug  sickness  of  that  character, 
occurred." 

The  core  of  a  woman,  insane  more  than  eighteen  years,  and  that  of  a  mtt 
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whose  disease  had  existed  upwards  of  six  years,  are  reported.  Of  the  former, 
Dr.  B.  savs,  "  No  expectation  was  entertained  of  her  recovery  by  her  friends 
or  the  ofiicers  of  the  institution ;  and  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  very  unusual 
exception  to  the  general  rule  of  success,  and  to  be  attributed  rather  to  a  happy 
and  rare  effort  of  nature,  than  to  the  course  of  treatment  adopted,  which,  at 
best,  could  onlv  be  considered  as  having  favoured  such  a  result.  Of  the  latter 
he  remarks,  that  in  the  recovery  of  the  patient  he  was  "also  agreeably  sur- 
prised, and  could  scarcely  believe  that  a  permanent  cure  had  been  effected, 
until  some  months  of  careful  observation  of  his  mental  state  had  established 
the  fact." 

Now,  granting  that  both  of  these  remarkable  cures  were,  as  is  suggested  of 
the  first,  the  effect  of  a  "  happy  effort  of  nature,"  the  question  may  stiU  be 
asked,  K  it  be  likely  that  the  "  happy  effort "  would  have  been  crowned  with 
such  success,  had  toe  patients  not  oeen  taken  to  an  asylum  ?  We  think  it 
would  not.  Nature  wanted  just  such  assistance  as  can  be  and  is  rendered  by 
a  well-conducted  institution. 

The  principal  part  of  this  report  is  devoted  to  a  detailed  account  of  the 
management  of  the  institution,  its  daily  domestic  duties,  &c.  &c. 

We  proceed  to  the  report  for  1850. 

fifen.  Women.  Total. 

Patienta  at  the  begiQDing  of  the  year  .         .         .  62  48  110 

Admitted  in  the  course  of  the  year       ...  52  58  110 

Whole  number  .......  114  106  220 

Discharged 28  80  58 

Remaining  January  Ist,  1851      .         .         .         .  86  76  162 

Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured .         .         .  15  17  82 

Died         . '.  6  4  10 

Causes  of  Death, — Apoplexy,  3 ;  consumption,  2  ;  exhaustion,  2 ;  chronic 
mania,  1. 

Dr.  Buttolph  makes  the  following  remarks  upon  treatment : — 

"  We  use  medicine  sparingly,  being  influenced  somewhat  by  the  opposition 
that  many  insane  have  to  taking  it ;  but  more  especially  by  the  fact,  that  a 
physiological  treatment  is  frequently  quite  as  salutary  as  medical,  and  vastly 
more  agreeable  to  the  patient.  Under  the  head  of  mental  and  moral  treatment 
we  include  all  those  means  and  influences  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  a 
person  through  the  medium  of  the  mind  and  feelings.  Thus,  the  removal  of 
a  person  from  home,  and  the  associations  with  which  their  excited,  depressed, 
or  perverted  feelings  have  arisen,  is  often  nearly  all  that  is  required  to  restore 
the  healthv  balance  of  the  faculties.  But,  in  addition  to  the  effect  of  separa- 
tion from  irritating  causes  at  home,  the  new  scenes,  regulations,  employments, 
amusements,  and,  indeed,  the  petty  inconveniences  and  even  annoyances  met 
with  in  an  institution,  often  have  the  effect,  insensibly,  to  'withdraw  the 
attention  of  the  patient  from  subjects  upon  which  he  has  dwelt  to  his  injury. 
Hence,  treatment  in  an  asylum  is  usually  more  successful  than  in  private,  and, 
as  a  general  rule,  is  to  be  recommended.  Occasionally,  however,  cases  arise  in 
which  the  question  of  removal  from  home  can  only  be  properly  settled  by  an 
experienced  medical  adviser,  or  by  resort  to  the  experiment  of  change." 

After  mentioning  some  improvements  in  the  means  of  heating  the  buildings, 
which  is  done  by  steam,  the  report  continues  as  follows :  "  As  now  working, 
we  may  safely  challenge  the  world  to  produce  another  apparatus  so  perfect  in 
the  arrangement  of  its  details,  and  so  satisfactory  in  its  results." 

Dr.  J^.  recommends  an  enlargement  of  the  building  by  the  addition  of  two 
wings,  one  on  either  extremity  of  the  present  structure,  and  each  to  accom- 
modate thirty-eight  patients. 

11.  Dr.  Kirkbride,  in  the  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
for  1849,  says,  that  the  institution  was  fall  at  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
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and  continued  so  until  its  close.  The  average  number  of  male  patients  was  110, 
and  of  females  99.  An  additional  wing,  for  the  accommodation  of  twenty  more 
women,  was  constructed  in  the  course  of  the  year.  "  When  the  institution  was 
opened,  in  1841,  it  offered  accommodations  for  only  140  patients  and  their 
attendants.  Since  then,  additions  have  been  put  up,  at  various  times,  which 
will  now  contain  80  patients  with  their  attendants,  making  four  new  classes  of 
each  sex,  and  giving  two  fine  infirmaries,  and  a  great  varietv  of  fixtures  and 
arrangements,  of  immense  importance  to  the  comfort  of  all,  but  which  were 
scarce  thought  of  in  the  commencement  of  the  main  building." 

The  recent  additions  are  heated  by  steam.  "  The  character  of  the  warm  air 
from  a  steam  or  mild  hot-water  apparatus,"  says  Dr.  K.,  "  is  so  entirely  differ- 
ent, and  so  incomparably  more  pleasant  than  that  from  the  common  hot-air 
furnace — its  neatness,  avoiding,  as  it  does,  all  dust,  dirt,  or  gas  in  the  rooms,  is 
so  striking,  and — after  the  first  cost  of  the  fixtures — its  economy  is  so  evident, 
that  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  no  one,  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
testing  its  advantages,  will,  with  our  present  knowledge,  be  willing  to  see  any 
other  system  than  one  of  these  adopted  in  any  building  like  a  hospital,  whether 
for  the  ordinary  sick  or  for  the  insane." 

Patients  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  ....       200 

Admitted  in  the  coarse  of  the  year    .....       208 
"Whole  number         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .       408 

Discharged .187 

Remaining  at  the  end  of  the  year 221 

Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cored        .         .         .         .104 
Died       .         . 19 

Causes  of  Death. — Pulmonary  consumption,  5  ;  apoplexy,  2 ;  congestion  of 
brain,  1 ;  acute  mania,  4 ;  chronic  inflammation  of  tne  intestines,  2  ;  chronic 
organic  disease  of  brain,  1 ;  exhaustion  from  high  excitement,  2 ;  bronchitis,  1 ; 
pericarditis,  1. 

Upon  the  approach  of  the  cholera,  "  every  reasonable  precaution  was  taken 
to  avoid  the  exciting  causes  of  that  disease.  When  it  is  recollected  that  the 
epidemic  prevailed  for  some  time  in  our  vicinity,  and  that  a  public  institution 
within  sight  of  us  lost  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  of  its  resi- 
dents, of  whom  seventy  were  insane,  we  must  all  feel  that  we  have  cause  for 
devout  thankfulness  to  a  protecting  Providence  that  I  am  able  to  record  the 
fact,  that  not  only  was  there  not  a  single  case  of  cholera  in  our  household,  but 
that  there  was  no  serious  acute  sickness  of  any  kind,  and  less  general  indisposi- 
tion than  is  commonly  prevalent  in  the  institution  and  its  vicinitv." 

"  The  museum  and  reading-room,  put  up  by  the  patients  and  friends  of  the 
institution,  and  presented  to  it  as  a  Christmas  offering,  last  year,  has  been  in 
daily  use,  and  has  proved  a  source  of  great  enjoyment  to  a  large  number  of  the 
inmates  of  the  hospital."  The  report  is  ornamented  with  beautifully  executed 
wood-cuts,  representing  the  exterior  and  the  interior  of  this  buildinug,  so  valu- 
able an  acquisition  to  tne  inmates  of  the  establishment.  There  are  also,  similar 
views  of  the  "  Patients'  Cottage"  and  the  "  Ladies'  Summer  House." 

Although  the  facilities  furnished,  at  this  institution,  for  the  moral  treatment 
of  its  patients,  are  not  exceeded,  perhaps  not  ec^ualled,  at  any  similar  establish- 
ment m  the  country,  yet  Dr.  Kirkbride,  in  his  untiring  philanthropy  and  his 
characteristic  striving  ior  tke  perfecty  looks  forward  to  more.  "  The  treatment 
of  the  insane,"  says  he,  "has  been  gradually  improved,  till  many  persons 
believe  that  little  more  is  to  be  accomplished.  This,  however,  is  a  serious 
error,  and  ought  to  be  disavowed  by  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  wants  of  the 
insane.  Many  higlily  important  means  of  treatment  are  still  to  be  procured, 
or  their  use  widely  extended,  and  nothing  but  an  absolute  want  of  pccunianr 
ability  ought  to  prevent  a  much  greater  degree  of  efficiency  than  has  ever  yet 
been  attained.    Conspicuous  among  these  means  are  the  various  measures  oba« 
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nected  with  the  direct  mental  treatment  of  the  patient — important  in  all  cases, 
even  in  those  apparently  the  most  hopeless — but  indispensable  for  many  whose 
diseases  assume  forms  that  make  them  peculiarly  interesting." 

The  report  for  1850  is  the  tenth  issued  by  the  institution  and  by  Dr.  Kirk- 
bride.  It  contains  so  large  an  amount  of  valuable  matter  that,  although  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  beginning  to  make  extracts,  yet  we  fear  that  it  will  not 
be  so  easy  a  matter  to  decide  when  and  where  to  stop. 

Patients  at  the  beginniDg  of  the  year  ....       221 

Admitted  in  the  course  of  the  year     .....       207 

Whole  number 428 

Daily  average  number       .         .         .         .         .         .         .219 

Discharged 215 

Remaining  at  the  end  of  the  year  .  .  .  .  .213 
Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured  .  .  .  .106 
Died 27 

Causes  of  Death. — Pulmonary  consumption,  5 ;  acute  mania,  5  ;  inflamma- 
tion of  brain,  3 ;  apoplexy,  2 ;  dysentery,  2 ;  genei^  paralysis,  2 ;  softening  of 
the  brain,  2 ;  exhaustion  following  excitement,  1 ;  chronic  uterine  disease,  1  ; 
epilepsy,  1 ;  purpura,  1 ;  disease  of  heart,  1 ;  old  age,  1. 

Six  of  the  patients  died  within  two  weeks  from  the  time  of  admission. 

"  While  simple  insanity  does  not  often  produce  death,  it  unquestionably  tends 
to  lessen  the  average  duration  of  life,  by  rendering  the  individuals  lalJouring 
under  it  less  able  to  resist  attacks  of  acute  disease,  by  the  difficulty  often 
experienced  in  discovering  sickness  in  its  commencement,  and  by  the  resistance 
offered  to  the  adoption  of  a  proper  course  of  treatment.  There  is,v  however,  an 
acute  form  of  insanity  which  does  often  cause  death  by  a  kind  of  exhaustion 
induced  by  the  combmed  operation  of  long-coutinued  mental  excitement,  want 
of  sleep,  and  refusal  of  food.  To  distinguish  these  cases  from  ordinary  insanity, 
to  which  they  have  little  resemblance,  the  mode  in  which  death  has  appeared  to 
be  caused  has  been  inserted  in  the  table.  When  acute  disease  of  the  orain  has 
been  referred  to,  it  is  intended  rather  to  designate  active  inflammation  of  that 
organ  than  insanity." 

After  treating  of  the  utility  derived  from  the  farm  and  garden,  the  workshop 
and  mechanical  department,  and  the  museum  and  reading-room — the  last  of 
which  has  been  found  so  useful  that  another,  so  that  there  shall  be  one  for  each 
sex,  is  desired — the  report  continues  as  follows : — 

"  During  nine  months  of  the  past  year,  the  course  of  lectures  and  entertain- 
ments in  tue  lecture-room  was  kept  up  regularly  three  times  a  week,  to  the 
feat  gratification  and  benefit  of  the  patients  and  those  employed  in  their  care, 
have  no  knowledge  of  such  a  course  having  been  regularly  continued  for  so 
long  a  period  in  any  other  institution,  and  it  was  interrupted  only  on  account 
of  the  hot  weather  rendering  the  room  uncomfortable  for  so  large  an  audience. 
During  this  intermission,  on  several  evenings  of  the  week,  the  patients  were 
entertained  in  other  modes,  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  main  buildins:. 

"  The  practice  of  daily  reading,  by  the  teachers,  to  the  patients  in  the  different 
wards,  especially  those  devoted  to  tne  more  excitable  class  of  patients,  has  been 
continuea  with  marked  good  effect. 

"The  entertainments  in  the  lecture-room  have  almost  entirely  done  away 
with  the  social  parties  for  both  sexes  that,  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  institution, 
were  frequently  given,  and  the  effects  of  the  former  have  been  found,  upon  the 
whole,  to  be  much  more  satisfactory.  Frequent  sewing  parties  are  still  held 
by  the  matron,  among  the  ladies  of  tne  diiferent  wards,  and  a  grand  entertain- 
ment, for  all  in  the  house,  is  always  expected  on  Christmas  eve,  preparatory  to 
the  special  dinner  given  on  the  following  day." 

A  new  feature  has  been  added  to  the  mental  treatment,  by  the  establishment 
of  a  library  in  each  ward,  of  which  there  are  sixteen.    These  libraries  contain 
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eleven  hundred  volumes.  "  A  trial  of  three  months  has  already  been  made 
with  these  books,  and  the  result  is  most  eratifying.  The  expressions  of  satis- 
faction, and  of  the  benefit  derived  from  tnem^  by  the  most  intelligent  patients, 
is  of  itself  sufficient  to  show  their  great  importance,  and  bat  three  volumes,  of 
little  value,  are  reported  to  me  as  having  been  injured." 

We  now  come  to  tliat  part  of  the  report  wmch  has  referenc3c  to  the  whok 
period  of  the  existence  of  the  institution.  This  is  introduced  by  some,  in  our 
opinion,  very  just  remarks  upon  statistics,  from  which  we  shall  extract  the  most 
important  passages. 

"The  value  of  statistical  tables,  on  any  subject,  must,  in  a  great  measure, 
depend  upon  the  competency  of  the  observer,  and  the  care  that  is  exercised  in 
their  preparation;  but  the/act  that  there  are  some  inhereitt  difficulties  in  the 
case  can  scarcely  he  deemed  a  sufficient  reason  for  making  no  attempt  to 
overcome  them,  ornot  approaching  as  near  as  possible  to  absolute  certaintg. 
There  seems  to  be  no  sound  reason  whv  the  statistics  of  insanity  may  not  possess 
as  much  certainty  as  those  of  most  other  maladies.  Notwithstanding  the  false 
deductions  made  by  those  who  have  carelessly  analyzed  these  reports  and  tables, 
it  must  still  be  acknowledged  that  this  evil  will  be  likely  to  correct  itself;  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that,  with  all  tlieir  defects,  the  general  circulation  of  hospital 
rej)orts,  containing  the  results  of  judicious  treatment,  has  done  more  to  enligfiten 
the  public  mind  in  reference  to  insanity,  to  stimulate  and  give  proper  direction 
to  the  efforts  of  philanthropists,  and  eventually  lead  to  a  liberal  provision  for 
the  wants  of  the  insane  generally,  than  all  other  means  combined. 

"  One  great  error,  often  committed  in  reference  to  the  statistics  of  hospitals 
for  the  insane,  has  been  in  using  those  from  different  institutions  as  a  basis  of 
comparison,  without  alluding  to  the  varied  character  of  these  establishments, 
the  Kind  of  patients  received,  in  regard  to  their  curability  and  general  health, 
the  different  modes  prescribed  for  their  admission,  the  authority  to  det«'iin  them 
for  treatment  without  regard  to  the  caprices  of  friends,  and  various  other  cir- 
cumstances having  an  important  bearing  upon  the  results,  and  without  a  ftiU 
knowledge  of  and  allowance  for  which,  all  comparisons  are  perfectly  useless. 

"  Of  all  the  medical  subjects  that  can  be  tabulated,  the  number  is  exceed- 
ingly small  in  which  the  statements  are  not,  to  some  extent,  matters  of  opinioii, 
and  this  latitude  is  as  allowable  in  reference  to  insaiuty  as  to  any  other 
malady." 

Men.  Women.  TotaL 

Whole  number  of  patients  admitted     .         .         .       999  807  1806 

„        „         „         „       discharged  cured          .      466  377  848 

„         „            of  deaths        ....       104  72  176 

"  The  number  of  males  in  the  institution  has  generally  preponderated  (over 
that  of  females) ;  but  not  universally.  In  nearly  every  year  at  some  period, 
the  number  of  the  sexes  has  been  equal,  and,  at  other  times,  there  have  been 
more  females  than  males." 

The  attention  of  those  who  have  made  themselves  familiar  with  the  reports 
of  our  institutions  for  the  insane,  duiing  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  yeare,  must 
have  been  arrested  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  females,  not  only  absolute 
but  relative  to  that  of  males,  in  those  establishments,  has  been  gradually 
increasing.  While  this  truth  indicates  greater  public  confidence  in  the  utilitj 
and  the  management  of  the  hospitals,  it  throws  a  doubt  upon  what  was  believed 
to  be  a  fact  in  former  years — that  the  number  of  insane  men  in  this  eountiy 
exceeds  that  of  insane  women. 

"  Among  the  cases  embraced  in  this  report,  by  far  the  most  prevalent  cause 
of  insanity  has  been  ill-health  of  various  kinds,  and  in  about  toe  same  propor- 
tion in  both  sexes.  Intemperance  is  set  down  as  the  direct  cause,  in  106  (out 
of  1806)  patients,  of  whom  97  were  men  and  9  women.  This,  however,  is 
far  from  snowinff  its  real  influence  in  the  production  of  the  disease.  It  tells 
nothing  of  its  effect  on  others,  nothing  of  the  blighted  hopes^  the  losses  of  pro- 
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perty  and  character,  the  domestic  diflBculties  and  the  mental  anxiety,  deep  and 
depressing,  which  follow  in  its  train  and  owe  their  origin  to  its  existence.  Loss 
of  property,  directly  or  indirectly,  is  a  not  infrequent  cause  of  insanity,  affecting 
men  much  more  than  women ;  while  domestic  difficulties  are  a  vastly  more 
common  cause  of  its  existence  among  females  than  males." 

Fifteen  cases,  ten  men  and  five  women,  were  attributed  to  fright.  They 
"  were  well  marked,  and  resulted  directly  from  that  cause."  After  mentioning 
various  other  causes,  the  report  continues:  "Two  cases  in  men  and  five  in 
women,  are  reported  as  caused  by  the  use  of  opium ;  and  four  in  men,  by  the 
use  of  tobacco.  Opium  is  muc6  more  used  by  females  than  males,  and  its 
effects  upon  the  mind,  no  less  than  upon  the  body,  are  of  a  most  injurious 
character  The  use  of  tobacco  has,  in  many  individuals,  a  most  striking  effect 
on  the  nervous  system,  and  its  general  use  in  the  community  is  productive  of 
more  serious  effects  than  is  commonly  supposed.  I  have  never  seen  anything 
more  than  a  temporary  annoyance  result  from  its  entire  discontinuance,  and  by 
that  course  alone  the  complete  re-establishment  of  impaired  health  has  often 
been  produced,*' 

Some  physicians  report  the  loss  of  sleep  as  a  not  infrequent  cause  of  mental 
derangement.  Dr.  K.  gives  no  case  from  this  origin,  as  ne  has  found  that  the 
loss  of  sleep  arose  from  some  antecedent  cause,  or  was  the  effect  of  the  insanity. 
When  tne  physicians  to  asylums  have  deprecated  the  practice  of  general 
bleeding  in  insanity,  they  have  frequently  been  met  by  the  argument  that  they 
do  not  receive  patients  until  the  acute  stage  has  passed  away,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, their  authority  for  the  treatment  of  that  early  stage  cannot  be  valid. 
Of  the  1806  cases  reported  by  Dr.  Kirkbride,  in  no  less  than  913  the  disease 
was  of  less  than  three  months'  duration.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  a  large  number  of  these  had  not  existed  two  months,  and  many  of  tnem 
not  one.  Now,  where  are  there  any  ten  physicians,  in  general  practice,  in 
one  city  or  vicinity,  whose  combined  experience  in  the  treatment  of  even  acute 
insanity  is  equal  to  that  of  Dr.  Kirkbride's  P  And  yet  we  venture  the  asser- 
tion— and  we  call  upon  the  Dr.  to  correct  us,  if  we  are  in  error — that,  in  all 
these  913  cases.  Dr.  K.  has  not  practised  venesection,  for  insanity^  in  a  single 
instance.  He  may  have  done  it  for  apoplexy,  or  congestion  of  the  brain ;  but 
for  mania,  melancnolia,  or  any  of  the  maladies  generally  included  under  the 
name  insanity,  we  presume  to  say  never. 

But  perhaps  we  shall  be  referred  to  the  authority  of  Dr.  Rush,  whose  work 
on  mental  disorders  is  the  only  one  generally  knovm  in  this  country.     If  so, 
we  have  two  answers  and  another  authority  to  offer.     First :  If,  in  the  time  of 
Dr.  Rush,  venesection  actually  was  the  best  treatment  for  insanity,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  it  is  so  now.    Second :  We  consider  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Kirkbride,  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  as  of  far  greater  weight  than  that 
of  Dr.  Rush,  and  ihat  simply  because  we  believe  his  experience  to  have  been 
greater.     Now  for  our  authority ;  and  it  comes  from  a  high  source,  the  centre 
of  London.     In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  the  system  of  treatment 
at  Bethlem  Hospital  for  the  insane  "consisted  of  bleeding^  purging^  and 
vomitingy  in  the  spring  months.     A  certain  day  voas  a^rpointed  on  which  the 
patients  were  bled;  another  when  they  were  purged;  another  when  they 
were  vomited.     They  were  bled  in  May,  and  again  in  June,  the  precise 
TIME  DEPENDING  ON  THE  WEATHER.    The  two  authorities  arc  contemporaneous. 
The  latter  is  from  an  hospital  so  elevated  in  its  position,  that  it  is  the  only  one, 
in  the  whole  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  is  exempted  from 
the  inspection  and  surveillance  of  the  CJommissioners  of  Lunacy,  and  whoso  phy- 
sicians, it  must  therefore  be  presumed,  are  amon^  the  most  eminent  in  London. 
But  the  physicians  of  probably  ninetcen-twentieths  of  the  institutions  for  the 
insane,  not  only  in  America  and  Great  Britain,  but  in  France,  Prussia,  and 
Austria,  condemn  the  practice  of  general  bleeding,  in  insanity,  unless  it  be  in 
rare  and  exceptional  cases. 
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Dr.  Kirkbride  has  found  mania  to  be  the  most  curable  of  anj  of  the  specific 
forms  of  insanity.  Next,  in  this  respect,  follows  melancholia.  Monomania 
occupies  the  third  place ;  and  the  least  proportion  of  cores — ^fifteen  in  two 
hunclred  and  twenty-one — was  in  dementia. 

We  close  our  notice  of  this  report  with  an  extract  relating  to  the  provisi(A 
for  the  insane  in  Peunsylyania. 

''  It  is  now  just  about  a  century  since  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  the  pioneer 
institution  for  the  insane  in  America,  was  incorporated  by  the  Proyindal 
Assembly,  and  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Triends'  Asylum,  at  Frankford,  establishea  in  1817,  and  an  Insane  kepart- 
nient  of  the  Philadelphia  Almshouse,  at  Blockley  (which,  a  few  years  since,  for 
the  first  time,  took  rank  as  a  curative  establishment),  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital has  been  the  only  institution  in  the  State  to  which  any  class  of  her 
citizens  could  resort  for  the  treatment  of  insanity,  and  it  was,  strictly,  the  only 
one  which  offered  relief  from  this  malady,  without  cost,  to  the  indigent  of 
Pennsylvania. 

"  From  the  foundation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  in  1751,  to  the  present 
time,  6062  insane  persons  have  been  admitted  and  treated  in  its  wu-os.  Of 
these,  more  than  1000  were  poor,  who  received  every  care  and  attention  with- 
out char^  of  any  kind,  and  of  whom  a  large  projjortion  were  restored  to  their 
families  m  perfect  health,  and  many  otliers  in  various  states  of  improvement ; 
the  number  of  this  class  under  treatment  being  limited  only  by  the  income 
of  the  institution. 

"  It  will  be  a  fitting  commemoration  of  the  services  rendered  by  a  private 
charity  to  all  classes  of  the  insane,  but  especially  to  the  indigent  insane  of 
Pennsylvania,  duiing  a  whole  century,  that,  exactly  at  the  end  of  that  period, 
our  noble  Commonwealth  will  have  prepared  and  put  in  operation  a  State 
Institution,*  intended  to  afford  relief  to  all  her  citizens  who  labour  under  loss 
of  reason,  and  which,  with  a  judicious  organization,  and  fostered  by  Uberal  and 
enlightened  legislation  on  the  part  of  the  government,  cannot  fail  to  spread 
blessing  of  inestimable  value  throughout  the  community. 

"When  the  new  institution  is  m  operation,  about  one  thousand  insane 
patients  will  be  comfortably  provided  for  in  the  State,  and,  except  an  hospital 
in  its  western  part,  Pennsylvania  will  require  no  material  extension  oithe 
accommodations  for  her  insane,  for  many  years,  although  important  improve- 
ments will  be  desirable  in  all  the  existing  institutions." 

12.  The  official  year,  of  the  "Asylum  for  the  Relief  of  Persons  deprived  of 
the  use  of  their  Reason,"  at  Frankford,  Pa.,  commences  with  the  1st  of  March. 

Men.       Women.  TotaL 

Number  of  patients  March  let,  1848  .         .         .         24  31  65 

Admitted  ia  the  course  of  the  year      .         .         .         19  19  88 

Whole  Dumber 43  50  98 

Discharged         .........  . .  46 

Kemainiug  March  Ist,  1849 . .  47 

Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cored . .  25 

Died ..  5 

Cau-ses  of  Death.^'ESects  of  lonp  excitement,  1;  orj^anic  disease  of  the 
brain,  1 ;  old  a^e,  1 ;  tumour  on  the  brain,  1 ;  acute  mania,  1. 

Schools  and  lectures  constitute  a  part  of  the  moral  or  mental  treatment  of 
the  patients.  "  The  experience  of  tne  past  year,"  says  the  report,  "  confirms 
the  opinion  heretofore  expressed,  of  the  great  utility  of  mental  occupation,  as 
well  as  bodily  labour,  in  the  curative  treatment  of  the  insane;  and  also  its 
^rcat  importance  in  promoting  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  those  who  ait 
mcurable.    It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  latter  class  should  be  capable  of 

*  At  Ilarrisburg.     It  is  now  in  operation. 
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making  much  advance  in  learning,  though  their  mental  powers  are  certainly 
strengthened,  and  more  developeu  by  being  brought  into  use,  and  stimulated 
by  exercise ;  but,  independent  of  this,  important  benefits  result  to  them,  from 
the  eflFoi-ts  made  to  interest  and  employ  their  minds,  inasmuch  as  they  soon 
begin  properly  to  appreciate  the  care  and  attention  reauired  to  instruct  them, 
and  manifest  their  willingness  to  repay  it  by  increasea  correctness  of  deport- 
ment." 

In  the  course  of  the  year,  means  of  forced  ventilation  were  introduced  into 
some  parts  of  the  building,  the  old  bath-rooms  were  improved,  and  two  new 
ones  arranged. 

The  leacEng  statistics,  from  the  report  for  1849,  are  as  follows : — 

Men.       Women.      Total. 
Patients  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  ...         24  23  47 

Admitted  in  the  course  of  the  year 


"Whole  nnmber 
Discharged         .... 
Remaining  at  the  end  of  the  year 
Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured 
Died 


16  11  27 

40  84  74 

26 

48 

14 

4 


Causes  of  Death. — '*  Obstruction  of  the  bowels,"  1 ;  acute  bronchitis,  1 ; 
typhoid  fever,  1 ;  suicide,  1. 

"Although  the  cholera  prevailed  at  Frankford  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
asylum,  yet  the  inmates  of  the  institution  were  mercifully  preserved  from  its 
fearful  visitation;  but,  during  the  last  summer  and  the  first  fall  months, 
epidemic  dysentery  prevailed,  to  a  considerable  extent,  among  the  patients  and 
their  attendants." 

The  report  says  that  **  a  detailed  description  of  the  means  that  have  been 
employed  (in  treatment),  would  be  little  more  than  a  repetition  of  the  matter 
of  previous  reports,"  and,  consequently,  no  such  detail  is  given.  We  find  a 
similar  idea  expressed  in  the  reports  of  several  other  institutions.  Now,  so 
far  as  our  observation  has  extcnaed,  comparatively  few  people  read  the  reports 
of  asylums  for  the  insane,  other  than  physicians  and  those  who  have  some 
near  relative  or  friend  suffering  under  mental  alienation.  Hence,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  those  readers  is  constantly  changing.  The  new  class  of  them  are 
mostly  ignorant  of  the  modem  method  of  treatment,  and  ought,  as  they  ^ne- 
rally  wish,  to  be  enlightened  thereupon.  It  has,  therefore,  long  been  our  opinion 
that  each  report  of  every  institution  should  contain  a  description  of  the  moral 
treatment,  so  full  as  to  give  a  clear  comprehension  of  it  to  a  person  previously 
without  any  knowledge  upon  the  subject. 

At  or  about  the  commencement  of  the  official  year  for  1850-51,  an  important 
change  was  made  in  the  organization  of  the  Frankford  Asylum,  by  making  a 
physician  its  superintendent  or  principal  officer.  Dr.  Joshua  H.  Worthington, 
wlio,  for  several  years  liad  been  the  resident  physician,  was  appointed  to  the 
place.     He  is  well  qualified  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  duties. 

Patients  at  the  bcginniBg  of  the  year 48 

Admitted  in  the  coarse  of  the  year 20 

Whole  number 68 

Discharged 25 

Remaining  March  Ist,  1851 48 

Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cnred        .        .        .        .  12 

Died 2 

"  In  general,"  savs  Dr.  Worthington,  "  the  time  required  for  the  cure  of  any 
case  of  insanity  wHl  depend  upon  the  promptness  or  delay  with  which  the 
patient  is  submitted  to  proper  treatment.  The  earlier  the  treatment  is  com- 
menced, the  more  speedy  will  be  the  recovery ;  and  the  reverse.  We  occa- 
sionally, however,  meet  with  cases  of  long  duration^  in  which  the  conditiou  of 

NO.  XX.  L  L 
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the  patient  has  been  much  neglected,  or  where  the  disease  may  have  been  kept 
up  by  improper  treatment,  which  recover  rapidly  when  placed  under  different 
circumstances.  An  instance  of  this  kind  was  that  of  a  young  man  from  one  of 
the  interior  counties  of  this  State,  who  was  discharged  during  the  last  year.  He 
had  been  insane  for  two  years  previous  to  his  admission,  and,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attack,  had  attempted  to  take  his  own  life  by  leaping  into  a 
well,  and  afterwards  had  been  kept  bound  with  chains.  Under  our  care,  he 
recovered  in  the  course  of  a  few  months ;  and,  during  the  period  of  nearly  a 
year  that  has  elapsed  since  his  return  home,  he  has  contmued  entirely  well,  and 
been  usefully  employed  in  the  management  of  a  farm." 

In  regard  to  the  curability  of  insanity,  Dr.  W.  states,  that,  "  in  this  institu- 
tion, with  the  reception  of  all  classes,  and  the  disadvantage  of  premature 
removals,  the  per-centage  of  cures  of  recent  cases,  since  1842,  is  72.25,  there 
having  been  received,  smce  that  time,  191  cases  of  that  description,  of  which 
138  have  been  restored.  If  to  this  we  add  10  per  cent,  as  the  probable  loss 
sustained  by  premature  removals,  we  shall  have  82.25  per  cent,  which  may  be 
considered  as  nearly  representing  the  proportion  in  which  recent  cases  of 
insanity  are  curable.  During  the  same  period,  121  chronic  cases  have  been 
admitted,  24  only  of  which,  or  19.83  per  cent,  have  been  restored;  the  propor- 
tion of  cures,  on  the  whole  number  received  in  that  period,  being  51.92." 

13.  Dr.  John  Fonerden  became  connected  with  the  Maryland  Hospital  in 
1846 ;  but  no  report,  written  by  him,  was  published  until  tne  close  oi  1 849. 
This  report,  therefore,  contains  the  statistics  of  four  years. 

Men.  Women.  Total. 

Patients  at  the  hospital  January  Ist,  1846   .         .         58  49  107 

Admitted  in  the  course  of  four  years    .         .         .139  118  252 

Whole  number 197  162  859 

Discharged 131  95  226 

Remaiuing  December  Slst,  1849         ...         64  69  133 

Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured          .         .        43  36  79 

Died 40  17  57 

"There  were  admitted,  exclusive  of  the  patients  enumerated  above,  107 
private  boarders  affected  with  mania  a  potu.  All  of  these  were  discharged 
recovered,  except  three  who  died.  As  asylums  for  the  insane  are  not  appro- 
priate places  for  cases  of  this  character,  it  will  probably  be  discovered,  in  the 
progress  of  moral  intelligence,  that  it  is  a  proper  function  of  the  Temperance 
Societies  to  adopt  the  plan  of  building,  on  a  farm  near  each  of  the  principal 
cities,  a  suitable  retreat ;  to  be  conducted,  under  the  advice  of  a  physician,  by 
managers  of  mature  age  and  discretion,  who,  having  the  promotion  of  tempe- 
rance in  view,  and  sufficient  leisure,  would  aim,  by  their  personal  aid,  to  lead 
youne  men,  after  recovering  from  the  dreadful  malady,  to  love  sobriety  and 
usefulness  of  conduct." 

"  The  number  of  recent  cases  of  insanity  admitted  during  the  four  years," 
continues  the  report,  "  was  very  small.  Almost  all  the  cases  were  of  more  than 
one  year's  duration  before  admission." 

Dr.  F.  mentions  the  defects  of  the  hospital,  and  the  necessity  of  a  "  thorough 
reform."  He  evidently  looks  forward  to  a  new  architectural  arrangement  of 
the  building,  or  to  the  erection  of  a  new  one,  in  a  more  suitable  place.  We 
hope  that  no  considerations  will  induce  the  managers  of  that  institution  to 
decide  upon  the  former  course.  Between  the  investment  of  a  pretty  large 
amount  of  funds  in  the  attempt  to  make  the  present  establishment  what  a  hos- 
I)ital  for  the  insane  ought  to  be,  and  throwing  the  same  sum  into  the  river, 
there  would  be,  in  our  opinion,  but  little  choice. 

In  allusion  to  defective  training,  in  early  life,  as  a  cause  of  mental  disorder, 
the  report  closes  with  the  following  beautiful  effusion  of  the  heart  of  a  father 
and,  in  the  best  and  noblest  sense  of  the  term,  a  man  .* — 

'*  How  important  is  it,  then,  that  childhood  and  youth  should  be  gently  led. 
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by  a  patient  and  loving  help,  both  in  play  and  at  pleasant  work,  into  innocent 
habits  of  the  mind,  and,  in  a^eement  therewith,  into  bracing  habits  of  the 
body.  For,  so  far  as  such  conjoined  habits  become  identified  with  the  physio- 
logical life,  they  will  combat,  triumphantly,  many  a  hereditary  peciuiarity, 
mental  and  corporeal;  and  tlicy  will  be  strong  in  vital  power  to  resist  the 
invasion  of  disease.  More  than  this ;  becoming,  in  due  time,  subservient  to 
the  religious  principle,  in  its  legitimate  works  of  sincerity  and  justice,  they  will 
surely  generate  a  purity  of  purpose  in  the  discharge  of  domestic  and  all  other 
duties ;  and  thus,  by  exempting  the  mind  from  an  abiding  presence  of  selfish 
thought  and  inclination,  they  will  be  a  safeguard  against  most  of  the  secondary 
causes  of  disordered  ideas  and  emotions,  of  incoherent  speech  and  impulsive 
actions.  So  may  the  human  mind,  apart  from  the  blighting  power  of  unavoid- 
able disease  and  accident,  gradually  work  out  its  emancipation  from  the 
infirmities  of  a  natural  temperament ;  so  can  it  earn  the  faculty  of  living  in 
freedom  according  to  reason." 

Statistics  from  the  report  for  1850  :— 

Men.  Women.  Tot«L 

PatieDts  at  the  hegiDniag  of  the  year  ...  64  69  138 

Admitted  in  the  course  of  the  year       ...  25  15  40 

Whole  number 89  84  173 

Discharged 21  11  82 

Remaining  at  the  end  of  the  year         ...  68  73  141 

Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured           .         .  8  6  14 

Died 5  1  6 

Seven  cases  of  mania  a  potii  were  also  received,  and  discharged  cured. 

Dr.  Foncrden  calls  the  attention  of  the  President  and  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  necessity  of  providing  additional  accommodations  for  the  insane,  in  the 
k>tate  of  Marylana.  The  only  argument  adduced  is  the  impossibility  of  receiv- 
ings all  the  applicants  at  tins  institution.  "  It  may  now  happen,"  says  he, 
"that  one  or  two  months  will  elapse  before  another  public  patient  can  be 
received.  In  the  mean  time,  urgent  applications  will  continue  to  be  made  for 
the  relief  of  the  public  and  of  families,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  destitute 
insane,  whose  cases,  in  most  of  the  counties,  are  dependent  upon  this  institution 
for  custodial  arrangements.  On  the  day  of  writing  this,  applications  have  been 
made  for  the  admission  of  three  patients  at  the  expense  oT  the  counties." 
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ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA.* 

{Concluded from  page  406.) 

Of  the  1631  white  prisoners  admitted  daring  the  same  period,  there  were 
73  deaths,  or  about  ^  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number ;  the  per-centage  in 
different  years  varying  as  in  the  case  of  the  coloured.  Thus,  in  1830,  the 
per-ccntage  is  4.19 ;  in  1831,4.18;  in  1832,  1.44;  in  1833,  1.11;  in  1834, 
.80;  in  1835, 1.26;  in  1836,  .99;  1837,  3.00,  &c.,  &c.  The  average  mor- 
tality of  the  white  population  of  the  city  and  liberties,  during  the  decennial 
period  above  referred  to,  was  2.37. 

The  mortality  above  indicated  would  be  somewhat  increased  by  taking  into 
account  the  number  of  pardons  granted  on  account  of  ill-healtn  within  this 
period;  but,  inasmuch  as  we  have  no  means  of  arriving  at  this,  we  shall 
exclude  it  from  the  calculation.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  to  the  close 
of  the  year  1848,  278  prisoners  had  partaken  of  executive  clemency. 

*  Read  by  Dr.  Parrish  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ck)llege  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia, 
Sept.  2nd,  1851. 
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At  the  county  prison  at  Moyamensing,  built  and  conducted  upon  the  same 
plan,  we  have  the  following  general  results : — Taking,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, a  period  of  thirteen  years,  viz.,  from  1835  to  the  close  of  the  year 
1848,  we  find  that  281 S  prisoners  were  sentenced  to  separate  oonfinement  in 
the  convict  department  of  this  establishment ;  of  these  1536  were  white,  and 
1392  coloured.  These  prisoners  are  from  the  city  population,  and  are  of 
course  in  a  less  vigorous  state  of  health  on  admission  tlu^  those  from  the 
country;  but  their  sentences  are,  as  a  general  rule,  short, — in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  cases  not  exceeding  a  year,  and  a  majority  of  them  between  three  and 
nine  months. 

Of  the  1526  whites,  37  died,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  25  in  the  1000,  or 
2^  per  cent.  Of  the  1392  coloured,  118  died,  being  a  fraction  over  80  in  the 
lOOO,  or  8^  per  cent.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  same  disparity  exists  here  in 
the  mortahty  between  the  white  and  coloured ;  though  the  avera^  for  both 
colours  falls  far  below  that  of  the  State  institution;  a  fact  which  forcibly 
illustrates  the  comparative  influence  of  long  and  short  sentences  in  sqfuurate 
prisons. 

In  both  institutions,  every  attention  is  paid  to  the  diet,  clothing,  and 
medical  supervision  of  the  prisoners ;  the  constniction  of  the  buildings,  and 
the  general  course  of  discipbne  are  the  same  in  each,  except  that  in  the  county 
prison  the  cells  are  not  provided  with  exercise  yards,  and  the  intercourse 
between  the  prisoners  through  the  windows  opening  out  upon  the  main  yard, 
and  by  other  means,  is  much  more  easy  than  in  the  State  institution. 

With  this  summary  view  of  the  ccmuition  of  the  prisons  in  our  own  vicinity, 
let  us  turn  for  a  few  moments  to  the  state  of  things  in  England,  as  reported 
to  us  in  the  paper  referred  to  at  the  opening  of  this  communication. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  British  government  has,  within  a  few  years 
past,  adopted  the  plan  of  separate  confinement  in  her  penal  institutions ;  and  the 
experience  thus  acquired  has  frequently  been  quoted  in  this  country  as  con- 
firmatory of  the  safety  and  efficiency  of  this  system. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  separate  system  in  England  is 
a  far  different  thin^  from  the  Pennsylvania  system.  It  is,  in  fact,  divested  of 
some  features  which  are  considered  fundamental  with  us.  Let  me  ^efly 
explain  the  difference. 

Separate  confinement  in  England  is  but  a  part  of  a  general  scheme  of 
nianagement  and  disposal  of  convicts,  and  not,  as  with  us,  the  only  means  of 
satisfying  the  requisitions  of  the  law.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  probationary  stage, 
intended  for  the  moral  training  of  the  prisoner,  prior  to  his  entering  into 
associated  labour  on  the  pubLc  works,  or  in  the  colonies.  The  mATtimnm 
period  to  which  separate  confinement  is  carried  tHere  is  eighteen  months, 
while  the  sentences  rarely  exceed  a  year,  and  in  many  instances  are  not  over 
six  months  Beyond  these  periods  it  is  not  considered  safe  by  some  of  the 
best  authorities.  Thus,  Major  J.  Jebb,  Inspector-General  of  Pnsons,  remarks^ 
in  one  of  his  recent  reports  to  Parliament :  "  My  own  independent  conclusion, 
founded  on  close  observation  of  the  system  carried  out  at  Portsmouth, 
Wakefield,  and  other  prisons,  is  that  separate  confinement,  with  very  few 
exceptional  cases,  and  with  ordinary  precautions,  may  be  safely  and  generally 
adopted  for  periods  extending  from  six  to  twelve  months,  or  rather  more. 
Beyond  twelve  months  I  think  it  requires  greater  care  and  watchfulness  thi^n 
would  perhaps  be  iiisured  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  there  are  grounds 
for  bebeving  that  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  to  extend  it.  (See 
first  Report  on  Portland  Prison,  &c.,  by  Lieut-Col.  Jebb,  presented  to  both 
houses  of  Parliament  by  order  of  her  Majesty,  1850.) 

Pcntonville  and  Millbank  are  the  two  most  extensive  separate  prisons  m 
England;  they  are  of  modem  construction,  and  are  said  to  be  admirably 
arranged  and  managed.  The  former  went  into  operation  in  18:1^,  and  cost  the 
government  85,0001,  or  162/.  per  cell ;  it  is  capable  of  accommodating  500, 
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The  latter  has  been  built  since,  at  a  cost  of  half  a  million  sterling,  with  accom- 
modations for  1100  convicts.  Besides  these,  there  are  five  or  six  smaller 
institutions,  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  containing  in  all,  according  to 
the  reports  for  1850,  26SG  persons  who  were  undergoing  the  probationary 
period  of  scuarate  confinement. 

Dr.  Winslow  estimates  the  known  re^tered  mortality  of  these  prisons  at 
19  in  the  1000,  exclusive  of  pardons  for  ill-hcalth,  which,  being  included,  would 
bring  it  up  to  23^  per  1000,  or  a  fnvction  over  two  per  cent. 

The  diseases  which  are  the  main  outlets  of  life  are,  as  with  us,  scrofula  and 
consumption.  At  Pentonville,  the  mortality,  since  its  opening  in  1842,  has 
been  13^  per  1000 ;  at  Millbank,  18  J  per  1000.  At  the  Pentonville  establish- 
ment,  the  prisoners  are  picked  men,  and  none  are  admitted  wito  have  not  beea 

Pronounced  by  the  physician  in  the  best  mental  and  bodily  health.  Of  the  first 
000  thus  admitted,  11  died  of  consumption,  and  14  were  pardoned  for  having 
contracted  the  disease,  which  would  make  the  rate  of  mortality  from  this 
disease  alone  2^  per  cent,  amongst  men  selected  for  their  physical  vigour. 
The  highest  ratio  of  mortality  in  any  one  of  the  English  separate  prisons  is, 
according  to  Dr.  Winslow,  41  deatns  to  the  1000 ;  tnis  is  at  Reading,  which 
contained  in  1850  only  40  convicts. 

It  will  now  be  seen,  that  the  mortality  of  the  separate  plan  prisons  in 
England,  although  regarded  as  high,  falls  considerably  below  that  of  the 
Philadelphia  establishments. 

Thus  we  have  had  at  Cherry  Hill  at  the  rate  of  90  deaths  to  the  1000 
prisoners,  and  at  Moyamensing  about  52  to  1000,  including  the  deaths  of 
coloured  prisoners ;  comparing  the  white  mortality  alone,  the  disi)roportion  is 
much  less.  Thus,  we  have  at  Cherry  Hill  45  to  1000,  and  at  Moyamensing 
about  25  to  the  1000,  exclusive  of  the  pardons,  the  latter  being  but  little 
above  the  registered  mortality  of  the  English  prisons,  stating  it  at  23f ,  aiid 
the  former  exceeding  but  little  the  mortality  of  the  prison  at  Reading,  41  in 
the  1000. 

Did  time  permit,  the  causes  of  this  disproportion  in  the  deaths  in  the 
English  prisons  and  our  own  mig.it,  I  think,  be  satbfactorily  explained ;  and 
in  connection  therewith  some  cogent  arguments  furnished  in  favour  of  a 
modification  of  the  system  now  in  operation  in  both  countries ;  but  I  fear  that 
the  patience  of  the  College  is  already  wearied,  and  1  must  therefore  ask  their 
indulgeuce  for  a  few  moments  while  I  present  another  branch  of  this  inquiry 
of  still  greater  importance. 

The  tendency  to  sefjarate  confinement  to  induce  insanity  has  been  constantly 
alleged  as  a  most  serious  objection  to  its  adoption,  while  the  more  ardent 
friends  of  the  system  ha^e  either  totally  denied  this  tendency,  or  have  con- 
sidered it  a  continent  circumstance,  and  not  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  its 
proper  administration. 

Examining  this  question  as  it  is  presented  to  us  in  the  medical  reports,  and 
collating  the  results,  we  shall  find  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  trutn. 

Dr.  Winslow  states  the  cases  of  mental  disorder  in  tlie  Pentonville  prison, 
between  January  1,  1843,  and  June  30,  1850,  at  42  out  of  3050  prisoners, 
being  13.7  per  1000,  or  5*  greater  than  the  average  in  the  community ;  at 
which  rate,  were  it  general  England  would  have,  in  1851,  near  upon  50,000 
male  pauper  lunatics  within  her  nordcrs ! 

In  Milllmnk,  34  cases  are  re|K)rted  out  of  18,520  adults,  and  9  cases  in 
2024  juveniles.  And  at  the  meeting  of  the  society  at  which  these  statements 
were  made,  Dr.  Webster  stated  that,  within  the  last  three  years,  20  insane 
prisoners  hail  been  sent  to  the  Bethlem  Hospital  from  the  Penitentiary  at 
Millbank,  and  12  from  Pentonville,  thus  making  32  lunatic  patients  from  these 
establishments. 

In  Portland  prison,  but  6  cases  of  insanity  are  reported  in  1450  prisoners, 
or  about  S^  per  1000,  being  one  per  1000  above  the  average.    Tnia  is  an 
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establishment  recently  opened  in  the  sea-coast  of  Portland,  for  the  reception  of 
prisoners  who  have  been  undergoing  separate  confinement ;  and  who  are  here 
subjected  to  a  course  of  moral  discipline  and  industrial  training,  in  associated 
labour  during  the  day,  with  separation  during  the  night  and  at  meal-times, 

Erior  to  their  final  deportation  to  a  penal  colony.  Uurinff  the  progress  of 
ibour  on  the  public  works  (which  is  always  carried  on  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  the  prison  oflBcers),  the  prisoners  are  allowed  to  converse 
to  such  an  extent  as  not  to  interrupt  the  progress  of  their  w<JrL  They  are 
also  stimulated  to  good  conduct  by  becommg  eligible  for  release  from  penal 
discipline,  and  embarkation  for  the  colonies,  at  an  earlier  period  than  their 
sentences  would  indicate,  and  by  the  prospect  of  procuring  on  their  arrival 
constant  employment  at  good  wages,  with  the  ultimate  privilege  of  being  joined 
by  their  families  in  their  new  home. 

The  conclusion  reached  by  Dr.  Winslow,  in  view  of  these  facts,  is  unfavour- 
able to  the  opinion  that  the  separate  or  solitary  system,  even  in  the  modified 
and  restricted  form  adopted  in  England,  is  innocuous  to  the  mind  and  body, 
although  he  hopes  that  some  modification  may  yet  be  devised  which  will  relieve 
it  of  the  well-founded  objections  which  now  liold  j^ainst  it. 

The  statistics  furnished  by  the  prisons  at  Philadelphia  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  insanity,  are  much  more  full  and  conclusive  than  those  from 
abroad ;  and  I  ask  the  attention  of  the  College  to  them  as  affording  matter  for 
serious  reflection  and  energetic  action  on  the  part  of  those  who  regard  the  just 
and  merciful  administration  of  penal  law  as  amongst  the  highest  objects  of 
civil  governnent. 

A  lull  account  of  all  the  cases  of  insanity  occurring  at  the  Eastern  State 
Penitentiary  has  not,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  prepared ;  although  there 
has  been,  in  each  year,  a  tabular  statement  of  the  number  of  cases  occurring 
within  the  year,  with  the  colour,  age,  sex,  health  on  admission,  hereditary 
tendency,  period  of  imprisonment  at  which  the  attack  occurred,  the  form  of  the 
disease,  and  the  result. 

It  is  established,  by  carefully  drawn  up  tabular  statements,  that  55  cases  of 
insanity  originated  in  the  Penitentiary  during  a  period  of  six  years,  with  an 
average  population  of  about  300  prisoners.  These  occurred  at  various  periods 
of  confinement,  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  were 
developed  in  prisoners  under  long  sentences.  Thus  36  of  the  55  cases  were 
in  prisoners  sentenced  for  more  than  two  years,  12  for  two  years,  and  6  for 
terms  between  one  and  two  years,  and  one  for  six  months.* 

This  fact  is  exceedingly  interesting  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the 
observations  made  in  the  English  prisons,  and  affords  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  tendency  of  long  sentences  to  produce  insanity  in  separate  plan  prisons. 

In  addition  to  this  statement,  it  may  be  added  that  there  are  at  the 
present  time  4-3  insane  prisoners  within  the  walls  at  Cherry  Hill ;  out  of  a 
population  of  300,  30  ot  these  cases  have  been  developed  in  the  institution: 
the  other  13  were  more  or  less  insane  on  admission,  although  10  of  them  were 
convicted  of  crime,  and  sent  there  as  convicts.  Of  these  43,  28  are  white, 
and  15  coloured ;  41  males  and  2  females. 

All  of  these  cases  arc  recorded  as  insane,  and  are  so  regarded  by  the  medical 
officer,  and  by  the  overseers  in  charge  of  them.  Dr.  Given,  the  late  physician 
of  the  penitentiary,  is  certainly  competent  authority  on  this  point.  A  residence 
of  two  years  as  medical  assistant  to  Dr.  Kirkbride,  and  of  seven  years  at  the 
Penitentiary,  besides  a  high  reputation  for  the  conscientiousness  and  accuracy 
of  his  medical  opinious,  give  to  his  judgment  a  peculiar  value.  The  cavils  of 
non-professional  partisans,  however  wefl  meaning  and  sincere  may  be  their 
desire  to  advance  their  peculiar  views,  can  weigh  nothing  against  the  testimony 
of  so  careful  and  enlightened  a  medical  observer. 

*  We  regret  to  be  obliged  to  omit  the  admirable  tabular  statement  accompanying  the 
article. 
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Many  of  the  cases  of  insanity  occur  in  convicts  of  slender  capacity,  whose 
education  and  mental  resources  are  limited,  and  who  speedily  succumb  when 
deprived  of  society.  They  are  commonly  ushered  in  by  frightful  ballucinations, 
such  as  imaginary  sounds  outside  of  the  cell;  conversation  between  enemies 
conspiring  to  do  them  injury,  with  constant  apprehension  of  murder  or  destruc- 
tion :  then  comes  on  loss  of  sleep,  with  its  attendant  nervous  excitement ;  and 
if  not  arrested  in  this  stage  by  appropriate  treatment,  more  confirmed  mania,  or 
dementia  follows. 

Suspected  poison  in  the  food,  and  consequent  refusal  to  eat,  is  another  com- 
mon form  of  hallucination.  One  prisoner,  who  b  regularly  at  work,  has,  for  a 
long  time,  supposed  himself  the  intended  victim  of  a  conspiracy  out  of  doors, 
and  although  he  is  locked  in  his  cell  with  double  doors,  front  and  back,  he 
regularly  barricades  his  doors  at  night,  to  keep  out  his  tormentors. 

It  may  be  stated  farther,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Given,  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  the  warden,  and  of  the  overseers  appointed  by  him,  that  the 
present  number  of  the  insane  is  not  excessive;  but  that  for  a  number  of  years 
past,  it  has  been  about  in  the  proportion  here  stated.  A  majority  of  the  officers 
place  the  ratio  of  insane  at  10  per  cent.,  while  the  lowest  estimate  is  7  per 
cent.  Admitting  it  to  be  8  per  cent.,  we  should  have  80  cases  of  insanity  for 
every  1000  prisoners,  or  over  200  cases  for  the  2549  prisoners  admitted  to  the 
close  of  the  year  1819 ;  exclusive  of  a  large  class  sent  to  the  institution  with 
their  minds  more  or  less  diseased. 

This  estimate  does  not  rest  upon  vague  assertion,  or  upon  the  clamour  of  the 
opponents  of  the  system ;  it  comes  from  men  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  institution  over  which  they  watch,  many  of  wiiom  have  been  connected 
with  it  for  a  long  series  of  years,  and  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  its 
practical  working. 

In  the  county  prison,  the  number  of  insane  reported  falls  far  below  that  of 
the  State  institution,  and  approaches  nearer  to  tne  British  prisons.  A  statis- 
tical table  of  all  the  cases  (Recurring  between  the  years  1835  and  1849  gives  us 
23  cases  from  2815  prisoners,  and  of  these,  14  are  said  to  have  been  more  or 
less  insane  on  admission,  leaving  but  nine  cases  originating  in  this  prison ;  a 
number  considerably  below  Pentonville,  above  Millbank,  and  nearly  equal  to 
Portland.  This  striking  difference  between  the  State  and  county  i)rison  may,  I 
think,  be  explained  on  the  same  grounds  which  have  heretofore  been  assumed 
when  speaking  of  their  relative  mortality,  the  difference  in  the  length  of 
sentences  being  the  most  impoHant  elemeut  in  the  consideration. 

From  the  above  comparison  of  the  mortality  and  insanity  of  our  separate 
plan  prisons  with  those  in  England,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  State  prison  at 
tJherry  Hill,  where  ihff  experiment  of  separation  was  first  commenced,  and 
where  it  has  been  vigorously  carried  out  for  more  than  twenty  years,  has  been 
the  most  severely  scourged  by  those  disorders  which  medical  exj)erience  has 
proved  to  follow  rigid  confinement  in  close  and  darkened  rooms,  without  the 
requisite  amount  of  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  sun-light.  While  it  is 
equally  evident  that  the  abrogation  of  the  social  principle,  continued  for  length- 
ened periods  as  practised  here,  inflicts  upon  a  certain  class  of  minds  serious  and 
oftentimes  irreparaUie  mischief.  The  extent  of  these  evib  cau  only  be  realized 
by  looking  through  the  entire  history  of  this  institution,  and  computing  the 
mortality  and  insanity  from  the  whole  number  of  persons  subjected  to  its  dis- 
cipline. 

It  is  also  observed  that  in  the  separate  plan  prisons  of  England,  where  the 
sentences  rarely  exceed  a  year,  and  in  which  all  the  modern  improvements  of 
construction  have  been  introduced  at  an  enormous  expense,  the  mortality  and 
insanity,  although  comparatively  trifling,  have  still  been  sufficiently  lugh  to 
attract  the  notice  of  distinguished  medical  men,  and  to  induce  them  to  dfoubt 
the  propriety  and  humanity  of  the  plan. 

Tills  is  not  the  time  or  place  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  healthful- 
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ness  of  other  prisons,  as  compared  with  those  to  which  oar  attention  has  been 
directed,  or  to  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  the  plans  of  imprisonment  now  in 
vogue.  My  object  is  not  to  advocate  any  particular  system,  out  rather  to  show 
that  an  exclusive  devotion  to  one  idea  on  this  subject  may  lead  to  serious  con- 
sequences, both  as  it  affects  individuals  and  the  State.  When  we  consider  the 
great  variety  in  the  physical  and  mental  constitution  of  man,  the  many  diverse 
oircumstances  by  whicn  his  actions*  are  influenced,  and  the  various  grades  of 
moral  depravity  which  mark  his  departure  from  a  virtuous  life,  it  would  seem 
reasonable  that,  in  graduating  punishment,  some  regard  should  be  had  to  these 
differences;  and  that  one  invariable  method  should  not  be  applied  to  all. 
While,  therefore,  we  would  not  abandon  the  separate  principle  as  applied  for 
limited  periods  to  the  generality  of  convicts,  we  should  be  equally  averse  to 
applying  it  to  those  whose  physical  and  mental  constitution  were  proved,  by 
ODservation,  to  be  pecidiarly  obnoxious  to  its  influence. 

To  continue  such  a  course  would  be  visiting  calamities  upon  these  erring 
and  rebellious  subjects  of  the  State  which  the  law  never  intended,  and  from 
which  humanity  revolts.  What  more  cruel  penalty  can  be  inflicted  on  a  fellow- 
being  than  the  dethronement  of  his  reason ! — to  be  doomed  to  a  life  of  sorrow 
and  privation — the  creature  of  sudden  impulse,  or  the  passive  and  imbecile 
instrument  of  another's  will !  What  hope  of  steady  and  consistent  conduct 
can  light  the  path  of  those  whose  minds  have  been  unhinged  by  the  very  means 
taken  to  enlighten  and  refonn  them  ? 

These  are  questions  which  naturally  arise  in  view  of  the  facts  here  presented; 
they  are  not  the  offspring  of  a  sickly  sentimentality,  or  of  a  morbid  sympathy 
for  criminals ;  they  anect  alike  the  honour  and  reputation  of  the  commonwealtli, 
and  the  best  interests  of  those  who  have  forfeited  their  liberty,  by  violating 
its  laws. 

In  the  remarks  here  made,  I  must  distinctly  disclaim  any  feeling  of  opposition 
to  the  institutions  more  especially  brought  under  review.  Their  management 
and  discipline  are,  I  believe,  in  accordance  with  the  laws,  and  those  pmced  in 
charg^e  of  them  appear  to  be  generally  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  humanity  in 
carrying  out  the  trust  committ^  to  them.  That  this  is  the  case  at  Cherry 
Hill,  frequent  personal  observation  for  some  years  past  as  a  visitor  and  member 
of  the  Prison  Society,  has  fully  convinced  me.  I  doubt,  indeed,  if  there  is  a 
prison  in  the  country  supplied  with  a  more  inteUigeut  and  humane  body  of 
officers  than  this ;  and  none  certainly  where  a  greater  degree  of  order,  decorum^ 
and  good  feeling  prevails. 

There  is  also,  on  the  part  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  institution,  no  desire  to 
suppress  inquiry  into  the  effects  of  their  discipline  upon  life  and  health,  or  to 
retfiird  such  improvements  and  modifications  m  the  mode  of  punishment  in 
oporation  there  as  enlightened  experience  may  suggest. 

I  hope  the  College  will  excuse  me  for  taking  up  so  much  of  their  time  in  the 
examination  of  a  subject  which  may  be  regarded  oy  some  as  not  strictly  within 
our  province  to  discuss.  I  know  that  there  is  a  feeling  abroad  opposed  to  all 
efforts  tending  to  the  farther  amelioration  of  the  criminal  code,  and  it  is  even 
contended  that,  by  making  prisons  too  comfortable,  and  their  discipline  too 
mild,  a  direct  bounty  will  be  conferred  upon  crime,  and  thus  one  CTHud  check 
to  the  evil  passions  and  designs  of  bad  men  will  be  removed.  But  I  trust  that, 
as  physicians,  desirous  of  the  establishment  of  truth  upon  a  question  of  great 
public  moment,  no  such  considerations  will  deter  us  irom  investigations  into 
the  effects  of  the  various  methods  of  punishment  upon  the  minds  and  bodies  of 
the  inmates  of  prisons,  and,  if  we  find  sufferint^  and  disease  beyond  the  limits 
which  the  law  contemplates  or  which  humamty  sanctions,  that  our  voices  at 
least  will  be  raised  for  their  correction. 
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ON  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  ASYLUMS  FOR  THE  INSANE .♦ 

BY   JOHN    M.   GALT,    M.D.,    PHYSICIAN   TO   THE    EASTERN  ASYLUM  OF  TIB6INIA, 

AT  WILUAMSBTJBG. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Medical  Superintendents  of  American 
Institutions  for  the  Insane,  the  state  of  my  health  prevented  a  participation  in 
the  interesting  proceeding  of  this  body.  Having  been  directed,  according  to 
an  order  passed  at  a  previous  session,  to  choose  a  subject  on  which  to  report, 
I  did  so,  but  was  unanle  to  write  out  my  views  fully,  owing  to  the  same  reason 
*ust  given  above  for  ray  absence  from  the  meeting  referred  to.  Insomuch, 
lowcver,  as  most  of  what  I  should  have  remarked  would  have  necessarily  been 
found  elsewhere,  and  doubtless  expressed  in  a  better  manner  than  any  effort  of 
mine  could  attain,  it  matters  little  that  this  duty  was  unfulfilled.  But  wishing 
to  conform  as  closely  as  possible  to  au^Iit  assuming  the  shape  of  a  promise,  I 
conteut  myself  with  now  presenting  a  few  observations  concerning  the  Organi- 
zation of  Asylums  for  the  Insane,  instead  of  offering  an  elaborate  article  on  the 
subject.  I  shall  therefore  simply  touch  upon  three  prominent  points  in  this 
relation. 

The  first  of  these  topics  which  we  proceed  to  notice,  is  an  arrangement 
suggested  in  connexion  with  the  early  history  of  a  lunatic  asylum :  we  think 
that  when  such  an  institution  is  contemplated,  the  medical  superintendent 
thereof  should  be  appointed  before  the  building  is  put  up,  or  even  a  plan  of 
construction  is  adopted.  And  tliis,  too,  whatsoever  be  liis  particular  functions 
with  regard  to  the  necessary  buildings ;  in  other  words,  for  example,  whether 
he  be  entrusted  with  the  supervision  of  the  whole  undertaking,  or  have  only 
the  task  of  making  suggestions  as  to  the  adoption  of  a  suitable  model.  Not 
unfrcquently  we  find  that  it  is  a  practice  with  the  trustees  of  new  asylums  to 
select  as  their  medical  superintendent,  some  gentleman  who  is  already  con- 
nected officially  with  an  establishment  of  the  kind.  In  such  event,  as  regards 
an  asylum  designed  to  be  erected,  it  is  evident  that  yon  secure  the  aid  resulting 
from  the  counsels  of  an  individual  directly  and  personally  interested  in  the 
proposed  institution,  who  has  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  architectural 
requirements  for  the  management  of  the  insane.  Here  you  have,  therefore, 
the  combined  assistance  of  self-interest,  experience,  and  study.  But  even  in 
cases  where  an  ordinary  physician  is  selectea,  you  have  under  this  plan,  in  the 
first  pbice,  an  early  attention  on  his  part  to  the  important  subject  of  archi- 
tectural provisions;  and,  secondly,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  devoted 
investigation  into  the  general  subject  of  insanity  and  its  treatment.  Hence, 
when  tue  establishment  is  ready  to  be  occupied  ny  its  future  insane  inmates, 
the  superintendeut  is  fully  prepared  to  undertake  its  judicious  supervision. 

f  Secondly,  the  government  of  an  asylum  as  at  present  constituted,  usually 

*  This  essay  was  presented  to  the  "Association  of  Medical  Superintendents  of 
American  Institutions  for  the  Insane,"  in  Jane,  1860.  It  has  been  published  iu  thfi 
*'  American  Journal  of  Insanity." 

t  At  their  meeting,  held  in  May,  1848,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  Association  of 
Medical  Su^Kirinteudents  of  American  Institutions  for  the  Insane  adopted  the  following 
preamble  and  resolution  relative  to  the  appointment  of  superintendents : — 

\Y  HERE  AS,  in  the  selection  of  Medicd  Superintendents  to  American  Institutions  for 
the  Insane,  it  is  important  to  choose  men  with  the  highest  qualifications,  both  as  respects 
professional  acquirements  and  moral  endowments,  therefore 

Resolved,  That  any  attempt,  in  any  part  of  this  country,  to  select  such  officers 
through  political  bios,  be  deprecated  by  the  association  as  a  dangerous  departure  from 
that  sound  rule  which  should  govern  every  appointing  power,  of  seeking  the  best  men, 
irrespective  of  every  other  consideration. 
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consists  of  a  Board  of  Trustees,  and  a  superintendent  acting  under  their 
direction.  I  ani  of  opinion,  that  all  persons  wliatsoever,  serving  in  the  capacity 
of  assistants  to  this  officer,  should  be  absolutely  under  his  control  as  to 
dismissal  from  their  situations ;  and  that  every  such  assistant  should  either  be 
selected  by  the  superintendent  immediately,  or  from  his  nomination  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees ;  the  superintendent  being  himself  appointed  by  that  body, 
and  being  liable  to  removal  through  their  action.  This  last  regulation  I  deem 
a  sufficient  check  upon  the  superintendent,  whether  he  be  given  the  power  of 
nomination  or  that  of  appointmg.  He  is  more  accurately  acquainted  with  the 
precise  characteristics  which  are  requisite  in  any  subordinate  than  the  Board 
of  Trustees  can  possibly  be ;  experience,  observation,  and  self-interest  teach 
him  this,  and  on  these  grounds  merely,  it  is  far  more  likely  that  he  will  make 
a  good  choice  than  they.  Then  again,  if  an  individual  is  found  on  trial  not  to 
possess  the  requisite  qualifications,  of  which  circumstance  the  superintendent 
alone  is  the  proper  judge,  a  new  appointment  can  be  effected  without  the 
exciting  and  prejudicial  process  of  an  examination  into  the  matter  on  the  part 
of  a  superior  authority.  Moreover,  such  bodies  are  unpaid,  and  to  some 
extent  irresponsible ;  and  it  is  contrary  to  human  nature  to  suppose,  as  an 
ordinary  event,  that  they  will  take  so  lively  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  an 
establisnment  of  the  kind  as  is  evinced  by  most  superintendents ;  hence  thej 
would  be  more  easily  induced,  through  the  persuasions  of  others,  to  give  their 
votes  for  persons  not  exactly  quanficd  for  particular  posts  in  an  asylum. 
Whereas  this  is  very  different  witn  a  superintendent.  For  it  is  pretty  certain 
that  the  success  of  an  institution  for  the  insane  depends  greailj  upon  the 
character  of  this  officer's  subordinate  auxiliaries,  and  therefore  it  is  to  his  direct 
advantage  to  choose  those  assistants  that  will  faithfully  and  efficiently  perform 
their  several  duties.  There  is,  indeed,  a  sure  guarantee  of  proper  management 
here,  in  the  fact  that  a  failure  of  success  is,  in  the  chief  officer,  a  failure  in  the 
mode  of  earning  his  livelihood  and  supporting  his  family;  and  the  risk  in 
connexion  with  incapable  subordinates  is  of  extreme  importance  to  him.  So 
far  as  the  power  of  dismissal  is  concerned,  it  is  manifest  to  all  who  have  had 
charge  of  the  insane,  that  there  are  officers  and  attendants  whose  deficiencies 
cannot  be  well  explained  in  words,  or  fully  demonstrated  and  pointed  out  for 
the  decision  of  trustees,  and  yet  an  institution  may  suffer  grievously  from  the 
presence  of  such  individuals.  Moreover,  no  general  system  can  be  fully  carried 
out,  unless  each  member  of  the  official  corps  co-operates  fully  with  him  who 
has  the  responsibility  alike  of  both  the  medical  and  the  domestic  arrangements 
of  an  asylum  ;  and  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  so  desirable  an  union  of  effort,  where 
subordinates  look  to  a  higher  power  than  the  sui)erintendent.* 

*  "  In  the  French  establishments,  the  visiting  physician  is  invested  with  supreme 
power  over  the  medical  and  moral  management,  appoints  the  attendants  and  some  of  the 
subordinate  officers." — I.  Ray,  M.D ,  Superintendent  of  the  Butler  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  'Whilst  speaking  of  the  action  of  trustees  in 
£ngland,  in  a  policy  the  reverse  of  that  just  mentioned.  Dr.  Ray  observes :  **  In  the 
exercise  of  the  appointing  power,  a  favour  is  dispensed  and  an  obligation  is  incurred, 
that  may  redound  in  some  way  to  the  benefit  of  the  obliging  party.  True,  the  helping 
of  a  servant  to  a  place  would  seem  to  be  a  privilege  hardly  corresponding  to  the  dignity 
of  the  class  who  exercise  it,  but  this  consideration  is  allowed  to  have  but  little  influence, 
when  a  dependent  may  be  placed  beyond  the  want  of  future  assistance,  or  a  powerful 
friend  obliged.  At  the  very  least,  the  simple  abstract  love  of  patronage  is  gratified,  and 
that  is  something  to  those  who  may  never  have  had  the  opportunity  before." 

"There  is  one  (topic),  however,  to  which  I  will  call  yonr  attention,  because  it  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  a  successful,  permanent  organization,  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  only 
safe  basis  upon  which  a  lunatic  hospital  can  be  organized :  which  is,  that  the  super- 
intendent should  be  a  physician,  with  the  entire  control  of  all  departments  of  the 
institntion,  domestic  as  well  as  medical  (of  course  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of 
trustees).     The  superintendent  should  have  this  control,  because  unity  of  actioii,  arising 
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Comfortable  accommodations,  liberal  diet,  and  warm  clothing,  now  constitute 
established,  settled  means  of  treatment  in  insanity.  These  are  forms  of  expen- 
diture that  tnti^t  be  incurred,  and  little  difficulty  is  usuaUy  found  in  obtaining 
them.  But  if  there  be  any  progress  in  the  treatment  of  tliis  disease,  if  there 
be  any  measure  radiant  with  future  promise,  it  is  discoverable  in  the  agency  of 
the  inllueuce  over  the  minds  of  the  insane,  that  results  from  the  exertions  of 
teachers  and  other  additional  companions  appointed  for  their  benefit.  It  is 
here,  therefore,  that  the  battle  is  to  be  fought  for  an  increased  outlay  in  our 
lunatic  asylums.  But  certainly  we  should  seek  that  medium  in  this  regard,  by 
which  we  can  obtain  the  largest  available  force  of  such  agents  at  the  least 
expense.  Here,  too,  the  simple  though  important  doctrine  ot  political  economy 
should  always  be  held  in  due  consideration,  to  the  effect,  that  in  every  depart- 
ment of  public  business  the  people  should  be  served  by  individuals  fully 
qualified  for  the  dischiirge  of  their  official  duties,  and  that  an  expenditure  should 
be  allowed,  reciuisite  for  securing  the  services  of  such  persons ;  but  that  any 
amount  beyond  this  must  be  considered  as  wasteful  extravagance.  The  more 
closely  indeed  we  adhere  to  the  rule  thus  enunciated,  the  greater  will  be  the 
number  of  our  assistants  in  so  material  a  line  of  endeavour.  Legislative  bodies 
may  rest  assured,  that  never  will  the  combined  advantages  of  proper  treatment 
and  minimum  expenditure  be  fully  attained,  until  the  superintendent  has  the 
control  of  his  subordinates,  for  which  1  have  contended  above.  Under  the  old 
system  of  organization,  where  the  steward  and  matron,  and  a  few  other  officers 
and  attendants  of  very  definite  functions,  formed  the  entire  hodj  of  agents 
assisting  the  superintendent,  the  exact  degree  of  compensation  involved  in 
obtaining  the  services  of  persons  capable  of  filling  a  particular  office,  was  more 
easilv  assignable  and  capaole  of  recognition.  But  when,  in  addition,  we  have 
teachers  and  companions,  and,  in  fine,  a  much  greater  variety  of  capabilities  in 
demand,  to  procure  an  entire  set  of  officials,  all  of  the  recjuisite  character, 
becomes  difficult,  and  especiaUy  so  in  conjunction  with  motives  of  economy. 
Owing  to  his  practical  experience,  a  superintendent  alone  can  determine  with 
accuracy  the  comparative  facility  in  obtaining  talent  or  natural  ability  suitable 
to  each  post  in  an  asylum ;  so  as  measurably  to  graduate  the  salaries  according 
to  this  scale.  It  is  a  simple  matter  for  a  subordinate  officer,  apparently  faithful 
to  his  trust,  to  represent  to  a  Board  of  Trustees  the  onerous  nature  of  his 
duties,  and,  by  such  a  course,  to  induce  a  useless  increase  of  salary.  But  the 
superintendent  is  alone  capable  of  judging  properly,  first,  the  fidelity  and  value 

from  unity  of  view8  and  sentiments,  is  the  ctief  element  of  system.  System  cannot 
exist  if  the  action  comes  from  more  than  one  sonrce ;  and  without  system,  there  cannot 
be  success.  Upon  him  should  responsibility  rest,  as  under  any  arrangement  in  public 
estimation  it  will  rest ;  he  should  have  the  entire  control ;  his  spirit,  his  plans,  his 
system,  should  pervade  the  institution ;  from  him  all  power  should  proceed,  that  conse- 
quently when  he  delegates  to  others  the  duties  of  the  several  departments,  those  duties 
should  be  performed  in  accordance  with  that  system,  however  much  the  opinions  of 
subordinate  officers  may  differ  from  his.  The  more  entire  the  control,  the  greater  safety 
in  delegating  to  others  those  subordinate  duties ;  and  this  truth  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
best-arranged  and  the  best-managed  hospital  in  this  county  (Worcester),  where  the  super- 
intendcut  (nominating  the  steward  to  the  board  and  appointing  all  the  officers)  having 
the  entire  sway,  derives  the  greatest  assistance  from,  and  reposes  the  utmost  contidenco 
in,  his  subordinate  officers.  They  adopt  his  system  and  carry  it  out.  There  is  no 
clashing  of  conflicting  opinions ;  there  can  be  none  where  one  system  pervades  the  whole. 
This  principle  is  adopted  in  all  the  departments  of  associated  efforts  in  society,  and  is 
nowhere  more  essential  to  successful  results.  The  guards  against  the  possible  abuse  of 
this  concentration  of  power  in  one  individual,  are  to  be  fouud  in  the  frequent  and  rigid 
inspection  by  the  trustees,  of  every  department  and  room  in  the  hospital,  and  the  free 
access  and  invited  scrutiny  of  an  intelligent  community.  Under  such  an  oversight,  it  is 
not  {Mssible,  in  this  country,  for  any  erroneous  practices  to  be  kept  long  concealed  from 
the  public  eye." — J)r.  John  S.  Butler, 
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of  any  particular  assistant ;  and,  seooudlj,  the  amount  of  pay  which  he  ahoold 
receive,  from  the  coinparative  facility  of  filling  the  situation  which  he  holds. 
Let  the  superintendent  hut  have  the  power  oi  appointment  and  dismissal,  and 
he  is  perfectly  aware  when  he  should  discharge  an  official  who  is  dissatisfied, 
and  when,  on  the  contrary,  he  should  recommend  an  increase  of  salary  to  one 
whose  ahility  could  not  easily  be  found  in  another.* 

The  third  point  to  which  I  woidd  call  the  attention  of  the  Aflsociation,  is 
the  question  whether  it  is  advisable  to  have  a  visiting  or  a  consulting  physi- 
cian, instead  of  the  American  plan  of  dispensing  with  such  an  official-f  I 
think  this  strict  exclusion  to  be  at  least  a  doubtful  policy.  Now,  where,  as 
in  some  few  asylums  in  this  country,  and  in  a  large  number  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  the  visiting  has  superior  authority  over  the  resident  physician, 
no  doubt,  in  adopting  the  plan,  we  should  be  establishing  one  inferior  in  merit 
to  that  in  vo^e  amongst  us — ^liowever  well  the  former  may  have  succeeded 
in  particular  institutions  of  the  United  States.  But  the  arrangement  wliich  I 
would  propose  is,  that  the  superintendent  should  have  the  nomination  or 
appointment  of  a  consulting  physician,  who  would  th'is,  like  the  other  officers, 
be  considered  as  an  auxiliary  sufx)rdinate.  This  officer  might  or  might  not  he 
recompensed  pecuniarily.  Whilst  in  private  practice,  scarcely  a  Derson  becomes 
dangerously  ill,  but  that  their  friends  view  it  as  necessary  to  call  in  more  than 
one  physician,  should  not  the  same  rule  apply,  if  not  to  insanity  as  a  disease, 
at  least  to  formidable  maladies,  to  which  the  insane  are  equally  as  liable  as  are 
those  of  sound  mind  P  Were  there  any  power  given  to  such  an  officer  which 
would  conflict  with  the  authority  of  the  superintendent  of  an  asylum,  I  should 
be  clearly  against  so  undesirable  an  arrangement ;  but  under  that  which  I 
propose,  nothing  of  the  kind  is  admissible.  The  officer  in  question  is  to  be 
selected  by  the  sunerintendent,  and  consulted  by  him  when  deemed  necessary. 
If  it  be  alleged  that  this  arrangement  endangers  the  growth  of  cabab  aod 
intrimies  against  the  superintendent,  the  answer  is  simply,  that  ]>hysicians  are 
founa  in  all  Boards  of  Trustees — in  other  words,  occupying  a  position  superior 
in  point  of  fact  to  that  of  this  officer ;  and  yet  these  gentlemen  are  oftener  of 
service  to  him  than  the  reverse.  Anart  from  the  old  adage  as  to  the  increased 
wisdom  in  numbers,  an  important  advantage  under  the  pmn  pursued,  would  be 
attained  by  giving  satisfactory  testimony  to  the  friends  of  patients  as  to  the 
care  taken  of  their  afflicted  relatives ;  for  they  thus  perceive  that  these  unfor- 
tunates have  not  only  the  benefit  arising  from  the  enlarged  experience  of  the 
superintendent  of  an  asyhim  as  to  mentd  derangement,  m  widen  ])articular  he 
almost  necessarily  excels  other  medical  meu,  but  also  that  on  the  occurrence 
of  bodily  disease,  they  would  have  attendance  of  a  character  not  to  be  sur- 
passed at  home.  A  second  advantage  in  this  regard  consists  in  the  circum- 
stance, that  in  many  instances  the  diseases  prevalent  in  the  vicinity  of  an 
asylum  would  be  known  by  a  consulting  physician,  who,  as  a  genend  rule, 
would  be  probably  a  physician  in  practice,  and  thus  additional  lig^t  might  be 
constantly  thrown  on  the  physical  diseases  from  time  to  time  attacking  the 
inmates  of  an  institution  in  an  endemic  or  epidemic  form.  Again,  the  Oslse 
rej)orts  and  rumours  occasionally  affecting  the.  reputation  of  an  asylum  for 
the  insane,  could  not  receive  a  more  useful  contradiction  than  would  come 
from  the  lips  of  a  physician  in  active  practice.  In  the  third  place,  as  to  many 
difficulties,  not  only  with  regard  to  treatment,  but  as  to  general  management 
also,  an  influential  physician,  by  his  counsel,  and  by  his  testimony  out  of 
doors,  might  often  hghten  the  weighty  load  of  responsibility  to  which  every 

*  As  regards  the  offices  of  steward  and  matron,  I  may  remark,  par  paretUkhe,  that  I 
shoald  consider  their  abolishmeut  a  desirable  innovation. 

t  "  In  such  a  case,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  frequent  visits  of  an  intelligent  phy- 
sician in  general  practice  may  be,  iu  a  variety  of  ways,  of  the  greatest  advantage.'* — 
Samuel  Take, 
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saperintendent  is  subject ;  and  suggestions  of  improTement  wonld  not  unfre- 
quently  occur  to  such  an  officer,  which  might  escape  even  the  experienced 
mind  of  a  superintendent,  burdened  as  he  must  ever  be  by  a  multiplicity  of 
cares  and  multiform  duties. 

Moreover,  and  lastly,  by  filling  the  office  of  consulting  physician,  instead  of 
that  of  superintendent,  lives  valuable  to  the  cause  of  the  suifering  insane  might 
be  prolonged  for  years,  which,  under  the  toils  of  a  superintendency,  would  be 
quenclied  m  darkness,  after  shedding  for  a  short  time  a  brief  and  transitory, 
tnough  effulgent  light.  In  this  connexion,  I  trust  it  will  not  be  deemed  amiss 
to  oner  one  humble  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  memory  of  the  lamented 
Brigham — ^from  the  south,  to  add  one  more  to  the  many  voices  which  have 
uttered  their  praise  of  his  exalted  merits.  If  this  eminent  labourer  in  the  field 
of  benevolence,  after  establishing  on  a  permanent  basis  the  important  charity 
over  wliich  he  so  ably  presided,  had  then  acted  in  its  behalf,  under  a  less  con- 
fining class  of  duties — a  situation  which  would  but  have  ^ven  more  scope  for 
his  sensible  suggestions  and  his  fearless  reflections,  we  might  still,  perchance, 
have  had  the  light  of  his  intelligence  amongst  us.  He  might  have  been  a 
blessing  for  years  to  the  great  institution  in  whose  service  ne  died,  as  tiie 
martyrs  of  old  offered  their  corruptible  bodies  for  an  incorruptible  faith.  He 
might  have  been  a  blessing  for  years  to  the  insane  in  the  populous  common- 
wealth which  chose  him  from  afar  to  watch  over  the  infancy  of  its  noble  asylum; 
to  the  insane  in  every  State  of  this  extensive  and  expanding  Union,  in  whose 
cause  his  wise  words  will  ever  be  as  a  beacon  and  liglit  to  those  who  would 
strive  for  their  benefit ;  to  the  mentally  afflicted,  in  fine,  everywhere :  for  his 
was  a  most  liberal  sympathy,  and  was  dlsnlayed  for  the  good  of  all  in  every 
land,  whose  minds  are  darkened.  But  alas !  he  has  gone  from  us  for  ever ! 
Ours  is  the  loss — his  the  exceeding  reward.  Whilst  on  this  earth,  he  contended 
for  the  truth  a^inst  all  opposition  and  under  all  circumstances.  He  is  now 
gone  to  that  mighty  Being  who  is  the  source  and  essence  of  truth.  His  spirit 
has  passed  to  tlie  bosom  of  the  Eternal  One,  where  the  toil-worn  and  weary 
have  an  everlasting  rest. 

ON  TEE  MEDICO-LEGAL  QUESTION   OF  THE   CONFINEMENT  OP  THE   INSANE. 

The  subject  on  which  I  have  been  instructed  to  report,  is  somewhat  peculiar, 
in  the  fact  that  it  may  be  referred  conjointly  to  two  important  professions- 
medicine  and  law.  With  regard  to  the  considerations  which  appertain  to  the 
first  half  of  the  compound  term,  the  indications  for  the  confinement  of  persons 
labouring  under  insanity  are  manifest  in  a  number  of  cases.  Taking  those  which 
are  clearly  proved  to  belong  to  mental  derangement,  it  is  obvious,  for  example, 
that  the  medical  treatment  will  be  very  uncertain,  if  the  patient  is  allowea  to 
go  at  large  and  to  act  according  to  his  own  fancy.  In  most  instances,  which 
at  all  approach  the  maniacal  ^pe,  the  individual  then  must  be  confined  on  his 
own  account,  for  his  own  welfare.  Here  any  scruples  as  to  personal  rights  are 
necessarily  to  be  waived,  being  dispelled  by  tlie  advantages  which  accrue  to  the 
patient  himself  from  placing  him  either  in  positive  connnement,  or  under  such 
a  degree  of  control  as  will  enable  the  physician  to  give  suitable  directions  in 
the  way  of  treatment,  and  further,  to  ensure  the  certiEunty  of  these  directions 
being  carried  into  effect.  In  this  view,  and  under  the  present  head,  what  is 
entitled  moral  treatment  and  the  deductions  in  connexion  with  it,  fall  under 
the  general  division  of  medical  treatment,  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
second  question,  or  the  considerations  arising  as  to  the  legal  necessity  of 
restrictions  on  the  insane.  Upon  the  ground  so  stated,  another  principle  for 
confining  this  class  is  found  in  the  circumstance,  that  should  the  patient  be  left 
to  indulge  his  peculiar  morbid  ideas  and  propensities  uncheckea,  there  is  an 
increased  intensity  given  to  them ;  hence,  one  of  the  rules  of  moral  mana^ 
ment,  to  lessen  the  force  of  these,  by  exciting  in  the  diseased  mind  new  trams 
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of  healthy  thonghts  and  emotions ;  but  to  effect  this,  presupposes  the  exercise 
of  a  due  degree  of  control  over  the  individual.  If  f-^r  these  and  other  reasons 
which  might  be  mentioned,  it  be  both  justifiable^  and  judicious  to  confine  a 
lunatic  at  home  or  elsewhere,  so  far  as  the  benefit  from  medical  supervision  is 
concerned,  tlie  argument  has  the  greater  force  when  applied  to  isolation  in  an 
asylum,  because  here  the  means  of  effecting  good  results  through  the  agency 
of  treatment,  are  much  more  eificieut  and  extensive  than  in  general  comd  be 
provided  in  any  other  situation.  This  conclusion  has  been  so  universal,  that 
it  scarcely  seems  necessary,  either  to  enter  into  the  comparative  merits  of 
treatment  in  asylums  properlv  managed  and  constituted,  and  that  pursued 
elsewliere,  or,  on  the  other  tand,  to  discuss  the  essential  difference  as  to 
various  points  between  the  two  modes  of  action.  Suffice  it  to  state,  that 
medical  authorities  in  all  civilized  countries  are  agreed  as  to  the  superiority 
of  asylums  in  this  regard.  And  there  is  not  a  doubt  on  the  score  of  humanity, 
that  this  greater  efficacy  altogether  justifies  the  increased  abridgment  of 
liberty,  which  is  sometimes  the  lot  of  tne  insane  when  thus  situated.  WTiDst 
we  consider,  however,  the  lamentable  condition  of  those  confined  in  prisons, 
and  also  of  some  in  confinement  at  home — whilst  we  view  with  feelings  of 
compassion  the  utter  misery  attending  the  situation  of  a  large  number  of  these 
unfortunates  in  everv  land,  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  the  natural  liberty  of 
a  citizen  is  practically  and  in  reality  far  more  affected  by  a  residence  in  localities 
like  these,  tnan  when  he  dwells  within  the  precincts  of  an  asylum.  In  such  an 
establishment,  the  mournful  isolation  of  dark  and  loathsome  dens,  and  the 
degradation  of  chains  and  stripes,  are  done  away  with  entirely,  and  the  hapless 
lunatic  can  still  receive  unrestrained,  at  least  tne  mitigating  influences  of  light 
and  air.  As  respects  tlie  pauper  insane,  there  are  few  who  can  be  retained 
with  their  friends,  comparea  with  those  to  whom  an  asylum  is  suitable ;  but 
doubtless,  in  a  medical  aspect,  there  are  amongst  the  wealthy  patients,  who 
might  be  advantageously  managed  in  private.  In  this  matter  much  reflection 
is  necessary.  For  example,  the  number  and  character  of  the  friends  by  whom 
an  individual  vrill  be  environed  at  home,  are  circumstances  worthy  of  great 
attention ;  whether,  in  other  words,  they  are  in  the  first  place  persons  of  intel- 
ligence ;  and  secondly,  whether  there  will  be  such  a  loving  devotion  to  his  care 
as  will  eventuate  either  in  his  restoration  to  sanity,  or  in  an  amelioration  of  the 
morbid  symptoms,  and  which  will  conduce  to  secure  to  him  the  greatest  possible 
comfort  of  which  he  is  at  all  susceptible.  The  particular  features  of  the 
patient's  disease,  and  the  attendant  circumstances  generally  analogous  to  those 
just  mentioned,  must  govern  our  decision  in  each  separate  instance.  On  this 
subject.  Dr.  Jacobi  acknowledges  his  readiness  to  admit,  that  many  harmless, 
low-spirited,  or  hypochondriacal  patients,  regain  their  health  more  easily  in  the 
tranquillity  of  a  aomestic  circle  in  the  country,  and  under  proper  direction,  than 
in  any  other  position ;  the  situation  itseK  forming  for  individual  cases  of  the 
kind  the  best  remedial  means.  He  afterwards  comments  on  the  difficulty  of 
finding  persons  in  private,  willing  and  duly  qualified  to  make  the  necessaiy 
exertions  in  behalf  of  those  so  afflicted.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  also,  that 
a  severance  from  familiar  scenes,  associations,  and  persons,  is,  according  to 
universal  experience,  almost  invariably  a  measure  of  aavantage  in  the  treatment 
of  insanity. 

Most  asylums  for  the  insane  have  not  only  to  be  looked  upon  as  curative 
establishments,  but  also  as  adding  much  to  the  comfort  of  a  large  number  of 
lunatics,  who  must  be  considered  as  decidedly  incurable.  It  is  a  somewhat 
different  auestion  as  to  these,  and  as  to  individuals  labouring  under  the  early 
and  curable  stages  of  insanity.  The  question  now  concerns  a  permanent  loca- 
tion :  it  is,  whether  a  lunatic  shall  reside  as  a  continuous  mode  of  life  in  an 
institution  for  the  insane,  or  shall  spend  his  days  elsewhere  ?  Here  the  decision 
to  which  we  ultimately  arrive,  should  also  be  determined  by  the  character  of 
the  patient's  mental  anection,  and  his  condition  as  to  friends  and  other  modifT- 
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ing  circumstances.  For  if  it  is  evident,  that  he  would  be  far  more  comfortable 
in  an  asylum  than  at  home,  then  the  abstraction  of  his  liberty  in  obtaining  such 
a  residence  is  perfectly  justifiable.  In  a  medical  point  of  view,  perhaps  the 
order  of  cases  causing  the  most  perplexity,  are  those  which  fall  into  a  line 
intermediate  between  mere  eccentricity  and  positive  insanity;  these  are  not 
usually  recent  in  their  origin  when  first  especially  observed,  what  we  have  to 
determine  is,  indeed,  whether  we  shall  allow  an  individual  to  lead  a  sort  of  life 
most  uncomfortable  to  himself,  if  we  judge  his  feelings  by  those  of  other  per- 
sons ;  or  shall  we  bestow  on  him  the  comforts  of  an  asylum,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  he  is  averse  to  a  procedure  of  the  kind,  has  property  for  his  support, 
inflicts  no  direct  bodily  injury  on  himself  or  others,  and  yet  lives  in  a  manner 
which  must  be  painful  to  himself,  or  which  renders  him  very  annoying  to  his 
friends  and  connexions  ? 

With  regard  to  the  second  head  of  the  subject  that  has  been  allotted  to  us 
for  discussion,  an  eminent  jurist  of  Massachusetts  remarks,  that  the  right  to 
deprive  an  insane  person  of  his  liberty  is  found  in  the  great  law  of  humanity, 
which  makes  it  necessary  to  confine  those  whose  going  at  large  would  be 
dangerous  to  themselves  or  others.     And  he  further  ooserves,  that  if  tliis  were 
otherwise,  we  could  not  even  venture  to  restrain  an  individual  in  the  delirium 
of  a  fever,  or  in  the  case  of  a  person  seized  with  a  convulsion.     Again,  as  con- 
cerns the  confinement  of  those  labouring  under  forms  of  insanity,  which  lead 
them  to  destructive  acts  of  various  sorts,  the  necessity  of  this  is  so  apparent, 
that  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  there  are  regulations  to  this  effect  amongst 
all  civilizeu  nations.     It  is  just  as  necessary  to  guard  the  public  from  being 
injured  by  these,  as  it  is  to  protect  them  against  the  violence  of  real  criminals. 
With  regard  to  interdiction,  it  may  be  simply  remarked,  that  under  all  legal 
systems,  from  the  Roman  jurisprudence  down  to  the  different  codes  of  our  own 
time,  the  grant  of  this  power  has  been  thought  requisite.     But  who  shall  draw 
the  line  of  distinction  oetween  a  form  of  insanity  which  is  dangerous,  and  one 
which  is  not  so;  "definitio  est  periculosa."     When  we  peruse  the  history  of 
various  cases  in  works  on  insamty,  we  find  that  some  of  the  most  horrid  acts 
have  been-  committed  by  monomaniacs.     So  also  as  respects  the  comparative 
mental  condition  of  individuals  affected  with  moral  insanity;   b  there  any 
variety  of  mental  disease,  which  oftener  renders  its  victims  unmanageable  and 
exceeaiuffly  troublesome  P     Instances,  too,  are  not  uncommon,  in  which  the 
dementea  have  committed  the  most  fearful  outrages.     Hence  it  is  that  jurists 
of  this  country  have  asserted  it  to  be  the  duty  of  friends  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  for  providing  a  proper  degree  of  restraint  to  those  afiUcted  with  mental 
derangement;  and  that  in  their  judgment,  although  unsanctioned  by  any  sta- 
tutory provision,  their  confinement  in  an  asylum  is  not  consequently  a  violation 
of  a  natural  right.    Hence,  also,  in  an  article  published  during  the  present  year, 
we  find  Dr.  Winslow  declaring  that  no  person  evidently  derauged  in  mind, 
should  be  permitted  to  go  at  large,  without  some  degree  of  surveillance ;  and 
that  society  must  be  protected  against  the  insane,  and  the  insane  against 
themselves,* 

Forsaking,  temporarily,  the  eeneral  subject  of  the  confinement  of  the  insane, 
it  seems  necessary  to  touch  here  on  two  subordinate  points,  relative  to  the 


insanity  in  these  intervals,  and  with  their  comparative  duration,  will  he  have 
more  or  less  the  right  to  demand  a  withdrawal  of  interdiction  and  isolation  ? 
Each  instance,  we  think,  should  be  determined  by  its  own  essential  charac- 
teristics.    And  we  ought,  therefore,  to  lean  to  one  side  or  the  other ;  that  is, 

♦  Journal  of  Tsychologieal  Medicine,  Oct.  1850 ;  Art.,  "  The  Trial  of  Pate  "  (by 
the  Editor). 
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forbid  or  allow  restriction,  in  accordance  with  the  degree  of  the  luddiij,  its 
duration,  and  also  the  wishes  of  the  individual,  and  his  prospects  of  self-sapport 
when  he  shall  be  sole  master  of  his  own  actions.  Difficulties  maj  certamlj 
occur  here,  but  practical  good  sense  should  be  permitted  to  disentangle  our 
doubts,  and  enable  us  to  arrive  at  a  proper  conclusion. 

A  second  point  of  consideration,  is  the  length  of  time  that  a  patient  should 
remain  in  an  asylum  after  convalescence  has  appeared.  Now  it  is  manifest 
that  in  such  a  retention  we  are  temporarily  confining  a  man  who  is  sane.  This 
we  think,  however,  entirely  Justifiable,  inasmuch  as  nearly  all  writers  on  insanity 
agree  as  to  the  necessity  of  occupying  due  time  in  the  consolidation  of  a  core; 
the  reports  of  various  institutions  for  the  insane  exhibit  this  fact  yery  plainly. 
And  we  should  not  hesitate  in  thus  restraining  a  patient,  merely  to  gratify  the 
ultraism  of  fanatical  excitement  and  visionary  theories  of  liberty.  Moreover, 
we  think  that  a  just  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  public  or  of  the  patient  himself, 
authorizes  the  retention  for  a  lon^r  period  tnan  usual  of  individuals,  who, 
whilst  insane,  have  committed  homicide  or  attempted  self-destmction ;  for  the 
risk  involved  in  permitting  a  person  to  go  at  large,  in  whom  propensities  so 
dangerous  might  be  still  latent,  is  sufficiently  rareat  to  require  a  conviction 
approaching  certainty  on  the  part  of  a  superintenaent,  that  the  mental  disturb- 
ance is  removed  at  the  time  of  discharge. 

Having  assigned  the  reasons  why  a  person  when  insane  should  be  sabject  to 
confinement,  it  remains  for  us  to  look  somewhat  in  a  contraiT  direction,  by 
turning  the  view  to  abuses  which  have  attended  the  exercise  oi  this  power  of 
isolation.  Individuals  merely  eccentric,  or  altogether  unaffected  in  mind,  have 
been  incarcerated,  not  for  their  own  good  nor  ror  the  safety  of  the  public,  but 
only  with  the  pretence  of  insanity  to  carry  out  evil  designs  on  their  property 
or  to  serve  some  other  unholy  purpose.  This  has  been  an  occasional  result  in 
many  foreign  countries,  though  we  have  scarcely  heard  of  any  oases  of  the  kind 
in  the  United  States.  As  concerns  American  asylums,  the  very  few  supposed 
examples,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  public  have  deemed  otherwise,  in  our 
opinion  were  wholly  fallacious. 

There  are,  then,  two  purposes  to  aim  at,  in  instituting  legal  provisions  for 
the  confinement  of  the  insane.  First,  that  the  advantages  inuring  to  hospital 
treatment,  and  particularly  as  regards  recent  cases,  should  be  fostered,  as  far 
as  possible,  by  a  wise  legislation.  And  secondly,  that  all  abuses  should  be 
subject  to  correction,  by  tiie  invariable  establishment  of  a  watchful  and  entirely 
paramount  supervision — a  supervision  by  its  characteristic  features  removed  to 
as  great  an  extent  as  is  feasible  in  human  a£fairs,  from  the  probable  action  of 
selnsh  motives.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  principles,  circumstances 
must  so  vary  its  action,  tnat  we  have  no  space  to  enter  into  details.  For 
example,  the  means  of  support  possessed  by  an  asylum,  or  by  the  patients 
therein,  the  extent  of  a  country,  the  reputation  of  an  institution,  and  other 
modifying  infiuences.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  whilst  the  laws, 
in  appointing  an  authority  to  judge  of  a  person's  sanity  and  take  the  respon- 
sibihty  of  confining  him,  should  be  such  as  will  ensure  the  deliberate  action  of 
an  unbiassed  tribimal,  at  the  same  time  they  should  never  be  so  complicated  or 
of  a  nature  that  would  create  difficulties  m  sending  an  insane  patient  to  an 
hospital,  at  an  early  stage  of  his  mental  disease.  Perhaps  some  legislation  is 
needed  here  in  most  communities ;  for  it  is  a  common  cause  of  complaint  with 
medical  superintendents,  that  the  insane  are  but  too  often  kept  Dack  f^m 
asylums  until  they  have  become  wholly  incurable.  Respecting  the  prevention 
of  false  imprisonment,  the  great  measure  for  this  end  is  embodied  in  an  aphorism 
of  Millingen,  to  the  effect  tnat  "  All  lunatic  asylums,  whether  public  or  private, 
should  be  placed  under  the  immediate  care  of  government."  With  regard  to 
the  steps  made  necessary  for  restrictions  on  the  insane  elsewhere  than  in  an 
asylum,  a  carefully  devised  local  tribunal  is  not  an  entirely  sufficient  safeguard 
against  corruption ;  there  should  also  be  some  central  authority  emanating  £roin 
the  government  of  a  State,  and  having  wide  powers  of  investigation. 
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We  cannot  avoid  tliinkiug,  moreover,  that  the  free  entrance  of  visitors  into 
asylums  has  an  excellent  tendency  in  relation  to  their  custodial  functions. 
Under  this  regulation,  in  instances  in  which  the  reputation  of  an  institution  is 
j  eopardied,  pre-conceived  notions  on  the  part  of  communities,  or  an  entire  want 
of  previous  reflection,  are  not  so  liable  to  exert  a  pernicious  eflfect.  If,  for 
example,  the  accusation  is  raised  that  sane  persons  are  confined  in  the  demesnes 
of  a  hospital,  there  will  be  most  probably  a  number  of  visitors  who  can  contradict 
such  a  report.  We  waive  here  the  question  as  to  the  moral  influence  upon  the 
insane  from  the  introduction  of  visitors,  but  would  simply  remark,  that  our 
opinions  on  this  point  have  been  heretofore  expressed,  ana  that  our  views  and 
experience  are  directly  opposite  to  those  of  most  of  our  medical  brethren. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  veuture  to  observe,  that  although  as  to  the  confinement 
of  persons  in  asylums,  public  opinion  is  often  in  the  wron^,  ^et  caution  is 
requisite  from  the  managers  of  these  charities,  lest  an  institution  should  be 
placed  here  in  a  false  position.  If  the  opinion  and  action  of  the  public  are 
evinced  decidedly  against  the  confinement  of  an  individual  as  being  an  unfit 
subject  for  the  process,  although  to  those  experienced  in  the  symptoms  of 
insanity  the  reverse  may  seem  clear ;  admitting  also,  that  the  legal  right  of 
restriction  is  fully  in  the  hands  of  those  having  charge  of  an  asylum,  it  is  still, 
to  say  the  least,  doubtful  whether  this  right  snould  be  exercised.  The  matter 
evidehtly  stands  thus :  so  far  as  the  welfare  of  the  institution  is  concerned,  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  supposed  lunatic  is  committed  to  its  care  or 
not ;  but  by  insisting  on  the  use  of  a  lawful  power,  it  inevitably  nves  colour 
to  the  accusation  of  improper  motives.  In  our  jut^ment  it  would  oe  better  to 
yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  community,  at  the  same  time  making  a  publicprotest 
against  the  erroneous  train  of  ideas  by  which  the^  are  deceived.  This  we 
believe,  too,  is  the  proper  course,  not  only  to  avoid  the  false  imputation  to 
which  we  have  referred,  but  for  the  especial  reason  in  addition,  that  in  a 
republic,  respect  is  always  due  to  the  opinions  of  the  people. 


CRIME  AND  ITS  PUNISHMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  Inspector  of  Prisons  reports  the  following  ratio  of  crime  to  population  : — 


Jersey,  1  in  2010."  Crime  is  more  severely  punished  in  Virginia  than  in  any 
of  the  other  States  enumerated.  The  reformation  of  the  offender  can  onlv  be 
effected  by  the  enlightenment  and  culture  of  his  religious,  moral,  and  intellec- 
tual faculties,  and  by  preserving  and  improving  his  physical  powers.  An 
inspection  of  State  prisons  will  satisfy  any  one  that  these  indications  are  not 
fulfilled  by  long  sentences.  Most  men  who  have  been  confined  for  long  terms 
are  distinguished  by  a  stupor  of  both  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties ;  they 
become  mere  machines;  long  disused  to  the  exercise  of  their  own  volitions, 
and  subjected  to  an  unvarying  routine  of  occupations  and  of  objects,  the 
noblest  powers  of  their  natures  fall  into  decay,  while  the  mere  instinctive  and 
animal  mculties  are  those  which  remain  in  exercise.  Even  hope  dies  within 
them  i  and  not  unfrequeutly  insanity  in  its  most  frightful  forais  completes  the 
wreck  of  all  their  faculties.  Reformation  is  then  out  of  the  question,  and  the 
power  of  providing  for  their  own  livelihood  is  for  ever  destroyed.  Those  who 
are  most  lamiliar  with  the  history  of  criminals  know  that  pecuniary  necessities 
are  the  chief  springs  of  crime.  Even  those  who  enter  the  path  of  criminality 
through  the  portab  of  the  grog-shop,  the  brothel,  or  the  gambling-house,  are 
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constrained  to  adopt  this  course,  because  those  agencies  have  deprived  them  of 
all  other  means  of  providing  for  their  wants.  Prisoners  are  punished  in  the 
following  extraordinary  manner : — "  The  form  of  the  machine  is  that  of  the 
common  stocks,  with  a  reservoir  of  water  above  it,  having  a  head  of  fifty -four 
inches,  measuring  from  the  surface  of  the  water  to  the  perforated  plate  at  the 
end  of  the  discharging  tube.  The  offender,  beinjg  stripped  of  his  clothing, 
is  placed  in  a  sitting  posture  in  the  stocks,  with  his  feet  and  hands  securelr 
fastened,  and  his  head  contained  in  a  sort  of  hopper,  the  bottom  of  which 
encircles  his  neck  so  closely  that  the  water  will  not  run  off  as  fast  as  it  can  be 
let  on,  the  water  being  under  the  control  of  the  keeper  by  means  of  a  cord 
attached  to  a  valve  in  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir.  Prom  the  perforated  plate 
the  water  falls  about  eighteen  inches,  when  it  strikes  the  heaa  of  the  convict 
immovably  fixed,  thence  passing  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body.  When 
the  reservoir  is  full,  the  force  of  the  blow  upon  the  head  is  nearly  equal  to  a 
coluDm  of  water  seventy-two  inches  in  height.  This  force  is  somewhat  reduced 
by  the  intervention  of  the  perforated  plate,  a  late  modification  in  the  instru- 
ment. To  tlie  mechanic  who  calculat^es  the  influence  of  mere  matter  upon 
matter,  the  power  of  this  column  of  water  must  possess  considerable  import- 
ance. But  to  the  physiologist,  who  can  alone  judge  with  anydcgree  of  correct- 
ness of  the  influence  of  a  stream  (generally  at  32  decrees  Tahrenheit)  falling 
upon  the  head,  and  thence  covering  the  whole  body,  the  suffering  induced  and 
danger  iucun*ed  must  appear  momentous  in  the  extreme.  The  £ind  of  punish- 
ment next  in  frequency  inflicted  in  this  prison  (Auburn)  is  yoking.  The  yoke 
is  formed  of  a  flat  bar  of  iron  four  or  five  inches  wide,  ana  from  five  to  six 
feet  in  length,  with  a  moveable  staple  in  the  centre  to  encircle  the  neck,  and  a 
small  one  at  each  end  to  surround  the  wrists.  All  these  staples  are  so  arran^d. 
that  by  turning  screws  on  their  protruding  ends,  on  the  back  of  the  iron  oar, 
they  can  be  tightened  to  any  degree  deemed  expedient.  The  weight  of  the 
lightest  yoke  is  thirty-four  poimds  avoirdupois ;  and  some  of  them,  I  believe, 
weigh  forty.  The  prmcipal  objection  to  this  punishment  is,  that  the  yoke  bears 
too  heavily  on  the  cervical  vertibrje.  Most  persons  arc  aware  of  the  unpleasant, 
and,  in  fact,  insu])portable,  sensation  produced  even  by  the  weight  of  the 
unbuttoned  coat  and  vest  pressing  upon  the  back  of  the  neck.  Under  the 
weight  of  this  instrument  the  convict  cannot  retain  the  erect  posture  even  for 
a  few  minutes  consecutively,  but  is  forced  to  bend  forward  in  his  continual 
writhings,  which  brings  the  entire  weight  of  the  bar  upon  the  lower  cervical 
vertebrae.  The  arms  are  generally  stretched  to  their  full  length,  and  from 
steady  tension  of  the  nerves  are  benumbed,  while  the  hands  turn  purple,  and 
at  times  become  much  swollen.  In  several  instances  I  have  placed  my  fingers 
beneath  the  yoke,  and  found  the  pressure  so  great  that  it  was  actually  painful 
to  me." 


EDUCATION  OF  CRIMINAL  CHILDREN.* 

The  subjoined  observations  are  based  on  information  collected  for  the  Belgian 
Government  by  M.  Edouard  Ducpetiaux,  showing  the  unhappy  relationship 
which  exists  between  the  workhouse  and  the  gaol,  and  the  constant  dependence 
of  at  least  50,000  children  and  young  persons  under  sixteen  upon  the  public 
guardianship  in  the  one  or  the  other;  the  recent  experience  of  the  continent 
was  interrogated  for  better  systems  of  management  than  the  lamentable  results 

*  "On  the  Employment  of  Farm  Schools  in  the  Edaoation  and   Reforroatioo  of 
Pauper  and  Criuiiual  Children  on  the  Continent,"  read  by  the  late  Joseph  Fletcher 
Em).,  Hon.  Sec  to  the  Statistical  Society,  before  the  Society,  Feb.  16. 
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which  we  now  realize  in  regard  to  these  young  people  give  ns  any  assurance 
that  we  are  pursuing. 

"The  economy  of  the  farm  has  of  late  years  been  variously  employed. 
1.  In  free  colonies  or  farm  workhouses  {fertnes  hospices),  which  have  failed  in 
Holland,  but  succeeded  in  Belgium.  2.  In  colonies  for  the  repression  of  adult 
mendicancy  and  vagabondage,  which  have  universally  failed.  3.  In  a^cul- 
tural  reform  schools,  refugees,  and  home  colonies  for  young  paupers,  mendicants, 
vagabonds,  orphans  and  foundlings,  deserted  children,  and  those  who  arc  con- 
taminated witn  vice,  or  in  moral  danger  (moral  orphans,  as  they  are  expres- 
sively called),  the  number  of  which  establishments  is  large  and  constantly  on 
the  increase  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  Holland,  France,  and  Belgium,  while 
they  are  but  now  struggling  into  permanent  existence  in  England.  4.  Agri- 
cultural penitentiaries,  or  correctional  and  reformatory  schools,  directed 
exclusive^  to  the  training  of  children  and  young  persons  actually  found  guilty, 
or  acquitted  only  as  having  acted  without  knowledge,  but  detained  for  the 
purpose  of  being  brought  up  under  wholesome  discipline  to  a  stated  age.  The 
economical  position  of  all  such  institutions  with  reference  to  society  at  large,  was 
illustrated  by  that  of  ihejermes  hospices  of  Flanders,  which  are  only  now  coming 
into  general  adoption  us  farm  workhouses  for  paupers  of  all  ages,  generally 
under  the  management  of  saeurs  de  charity,  ana  for  the  most  part  springing 
out  of  the  charitable  efforts  of  individuals  and  the  public  to  rescue  these 
uiifortunates  of  all  ages  from  being  sold  at  auction,  by  tneir  several  communes, 
to  any  bidder  who,  for  a  stated  term,  will  take  and  make  what  use  he  can  of 
them ;  each  being  knocked  down,  amidst  the  coarsest  ribaldrjr,  to  that  com- 
petitor who  required  least  from  the  commune  for  his  or  her  maintenance ;  and 
the  young  being  thus  often  brought  up  to  professional  mendicancy,  or  worse 
vices,  endured  many  of  the  miseries  and  entailed  many  of  the  curses  of  slavery. 
In  the  department  of  Thielt  Roulers,  in  West  Flanders,  there  wei-e,  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1851,  sixteen  of  these  fermes  /tospices,  contaiiniig  1052 
indigent  persons,  besides  71  "  religious "  persons  in  tne  management  of  ten 
of  them,  and  22  lay  persons  in  the  management  of  ten  also ;  four  having  both 
lay  and  religious  managers.  The  average  daily  cost  of  maintenance  to  the 
commiuie  for  each  poor  person  was  20  cents,  or  2d.  per  day. 

"  The  first  step  out  of  the  horrible  system  of  pauper  slavery  above  described, 
once  common  in  its  principal  features  to  the  whole  continent,  is,  however,  due 
to  the  inexhaustible  charity  of  the  Protestant  Cantons  of  Switzerland ;  the  first 
among  the  men  of  piety  aud  refinement  who  could  no  longer  endure  to  regard  it 
with  self-sacrifice  being  Jean  Henry  Pestalozzi,  of  Zuric,  who  gave  his  whole 
life  and  fortune  to  efforts  which  produced  great  changes  in  the  views  entertained 
of  education  generally.  His  work,  recommenced  with  zeal  by  De  Fellenberg, 
at  Hofwyl,  in  1799,  and  still  continued  by  his  disciple,  Vishli,  at  Kreutzhingeu, 
near  Constance,  has  been  imitated  throughout  Switzerland  in  farm  schools, 
chiefly  deriving  their  origin,  like  the  former  hospices  of  Flanders,  from  private 
benencence  and  public  subscription,  seconded  by  contributions  from  the  com- 
munes and  the  cantonal  governments.  These  are  commonly  for  children  of  both 
sexes,  from  30  to  50  and  upwards  in  number,  economically  managed  on  the 
plan  of  an  enlarged  peasant  family,  by  a  married  couple,  styled  respectively 
'housefather*  and  'housemother,*  the  former  of  whom  is  their  leader  iu 
industry  and  their  instructor  in  school.  Having  been  carefully  selected  and 
commonly  educated  for  the  duties  of  this  station  oy  the  Christian  originators  of 
e:ich  institution,  simpi  city,  piety,  order,  and  happiness  appeared  to  reign  in 
these  institutions,  and  from  1837  to  1840  the  Swiss  Society  of  Public  Utility 
commissioned  Mr.  Kinatli  to  study  the  best  me^ns  of  applying  this  happy  dis- 
cipline  also  to  reformatory  purposes.  This  object  he  realized  in  the  latter 
year,  in  the  establishment  of  the  Reformatory  School  at  Bachtaten,  the  most 
peculiar  features  of  which  are  its  being  for  boys  only,  and  its  employment  of  an 
enlarged  proportion  of  moral  agency  by  the  subdivision  of  the  youug  ]>eople  into 
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smaller  families,  each  under  its  own  assistant  'housefather.'  The  mean  coat  of 
maintenance  and  management  in  thirteen  of  these  Swiss  establishments  was 
found  to  be  185  francs  per  annum,  or  50  cente  (5d.)  per  day. 

"  Mainr  of  the  States  of  Germany  have  nearly  kept  pace  with  Switzerland  in 
these  efforts  to  rescue  from  destruction  the  cliilaren  thrown  physically  or 
morally  destitute  upon  society;  and,  in  Wurtemburg  especially,  the  reform 
schools  date  from  1828,  and  in  1841  amounted  to  twenty,  containing  388 
male  and  675  female  children.  They  now  form  a  complete  system  under 
the  guardianship  of  the  State,  but  with  a  tendency  to  overburthen  each  family 
with  numbers,  the  average  in  1844  having  increased  to  56  children,  of  whom 
S3  were  boys  and  23  girls,  supported  at  an  average  cost  of  60  florins  ^of  2s.)  per 
annum.  But  the  most  remarkable  German  institution  of  this  kind  is  the 
reformatory  school  of  Hamburgh,  called  the  Kautren  Haus,  at  Horn,  under  the 
management  of  M.  Wichem,  and  from  the  advanced  views  of  which  Mr.  Kinatli 
derived  the  details  of  his  plan  for  the  organisation  of  Bachtaten.  The  '  house> 
fathers'  here  form  a  Protestant  religious  fraternity  of  normal  school  students 
for  similar  labours  and  for  missionary  work,  but  it  appears  to  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  obtain  the  average  cost  of  its  86  children,  with  their  14  employSt^ 
because  of  the  great  amount  of  gifts  in  kind,  but  on  the  sums  actually  brought 
to  account  it  is  averaged  by  the  former  oidv,  no  less  than  300  francs  per  annum, 
while  at  the  Prussian  establishment  at  iJusselthal,  with  178  children,  it  is 
180  francs. 

"  In  France  and  in  Algeria  there  appear  now  to  be  41  new  colonies  for 
children  and  young  persons,  classed  as  follows : — 

No. 

Penitentiary  eolonies  founded  and  cli> 
rected  by  private  individuals     .     .     12 

Penitentiary  colonies  directed  by  the 
State 4 

Colonies  of  orphan,  foundling,  de- 
serted, and  pauper  children  ...     25 

Totals     ....     41  12.415  8,899  0      844-11 

"  If  we  include  in  the  average  charge  per  head,  the  interest  of  capital  and 
the  rent  of  land,  the  average  cost  of  tnese  institutions  per  head  per  day,  may 
be  analysed  as  follows : — 

Number  of  ColoniM  Clothing,    EstabUshm.,   Interest  of  r-^^— 

^emred  ^«>*-     B«»<Mn«.     InstnicUon.      Capital  ^^M 

mTeragea.  SickneMes.    At  Mi^el.       and  Rent.  *▼««««. 

12  Penitentiary  colonies  founded 

and  directed  by  individuals     .     41c.         27c.  80e.  SOc  Ifl.  28c. 

4  Penitentiary  colonies  directed  •'v^. 

by  the  SUte 47  80  24  1      10 

12  Colonies  of  orphan,  foundling, 

deserted,  and  pauper  children  .42  19  21  28  1      10 


Arerage  of 
Land. 

No.  of 
Inmates. 

ATerage  dafljcoat 

2,988 

1,933 

Ifl.  18e. 

1,052 

384 

0     77 

8,375 

1,582 

0      81 

Oeneral  results  ...    42  22  26  28  1      18 

"  Of  these  41  establishments,  18  are  directed  by  laymen,  15  by  ecclesiastics 
or  religious  bodies,  and  8  are  under  a  mixed  direction,  partly  lay  and  partly  reli- 
gious. Three  of  the  establishments  are  specially  devoted  to  Protestant  cmldren, 
and  two  of  these  receive  children  of  both  sexes,  but  all  the  rest  are  exdusively 
for  boys.  There  is,  however,  a  special  establishment  for  young  girls  under 
confinement  near  to  Montpelier,  under  the  name  of  the  Solitude  of  Nazareth, 
and  nianaeed  by  M.  C.  Abo^  Comal. 

"  The  oldest  of  these  colonies,  that  of  Neuhof,  dates  from  1825,  but  33  were 
founded  at  the  much  Liter  period— from  1837  to  1848 — and  7  have  been 
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brought  into  existence  or  recognised  since  the  revolution  of  February,  1818. 
Since  this  latter  period,  on  tne  other  hand,  three  colonies  have  been  sup- 
pressed." 

Postponin|»  to  a  future  occasion  an  analysis  of  the  experience  of  France, 
Belgium,  and  England,  in  the  application  of  farm  schools  to  the  reformation  of 
criminal  youth,  Mr.  Fletcher  then  restricted  attention  to  their  employment  in 
these  countries  in  the  training  of  pauper  and  morally  endangered  children, 
arriving  at  these  conclusions  : — 

1.  That  the  farm  schools  of  the  continent,  applied  to  education  for  the 
prevention  of  crime,  hold  a  social  position  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  our 
own  workhouse  schools. 

2.  That  for  the  children  in  those  schools,  as  in  those  of  the  continent,  a 
training  in  vigorous,  rural  industry,  and  close  domestic  economy,  bv  means  of 
farm  schools,  conducted  on  the  pnnciples  of  a  Christian  familv,  will  yield  the 
greatest  attainable  moral  vigour,  with  the  least  amount  of  indolence  and  self- 
deception. 

3.  That  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  present  workhouse  schools  are  now 
producing  converse  results ;  and  that  we  have  no  experience  strongly  favour- 
able to  regimenting  and  warding  the  children  in  large  district  palaces,  however 
pleasing  their  mechanism,  whfle  wc  have  ample  testimony  m  favour  of  the 
farm  scnool  system. 

4.  That  the  children  at  a  proper  farm  school,  required  to  work  steadily  at  all 
its  out-door  and  domestic  duties,  as  well  as  their  own  mental  cultiration,  will 
certainly  not  cost  more  to  the  public,  if  so  much,  as  under  the  present  system, 
or  that  of  the  contemplated  district  asylum,  while  the  saving  in  their  improved 
conduct  for  the  future  would  be  very  great ;  and, 

5.  That  to  have  good  preventive  schools  for  the  training  of  the  pauper 
children  is  the  great  practical  step  towards  obtaining  good  rrformatory 
schools,  for  the  retraining  of  criminal  children,  if  this  is  ever  to  be  realized,  on 
principles  well  understood  and  economically  applied. 
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ANI>  IN  CHANCERT,  IIIVOLVINO  QUESTIONS  OF  INSANITY,  ARGUED  BEFORE  THE 
LORD  CHANCELLOR,  THE  LORDS  JUSTICES  OF  TUB  COURT  OF  APPEAL,  AND 
THE  FULL  COURT  OF  APPEAL  IN  CHANCERY. 

Reported  erclusiveiy  for  **  The   Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine  and   Mental 
Pathology  t'  by  S.  Vallis  Bone,  Esq.,  of  Lincoln  s  Inn,  Barrister'at-law.* 


(Before  the  Lord  Chancelix)R,  November  4th,  1851.) 

Price  o.  Berrinoton. 

Conveyance  hy  a  Lunatic  supported  notmlhstanding  the  Lunacy. 

In  1809,  a  sale  and  conveyance  of  landed  property  was  made  for  a  particular 
sum  of  monev.  In  1836,  a  bill  was  filed  on  his  behalf,  alleging  him  to 
have  been  oi  weak  mind  since  1789,  seeking  to  set  aside  the  sale.  In 
1837,  he  was  found  lunatic  by  inquisition,  and  that  he  had  been  so 
from  1796,  and  on  an  issue  directed  by  the  Court  the  jury  found  that 
he  was  of  unbound  mind  when  he  executed  the  conveyance.  The  pur- 
chaser having  been  in  possession  of  the  property  twenty-seven  years, 

*  These  cases  commence  with  the  beginDing  of  the  legal  year,  1851 — 1852,  namely, 
Michaelmas  Term,  1851. 
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and  there  being  no  evidence  to  satisfy  the  Court  that  he  was  aware  of 
the  insanity  of  the  vendor,  and  the  allegations  of  fraud  failing,  the 
Court  refused  to  set  aside  the  sale  on  the  mere  ground  that  the  verdict 
of  the  jury  carried  back  the  lunacy  to  a  date  before  that  of  the  con- 
veyance. 

This  case  came  before  the  Court  in  the  form  of  an  appeal  from  a  decree  of  the 
late  Vice-Chancellor,  Sir  James  Wigram.  The  facts  necessary  to  be  stated 
are  shortly  these : — The  Rev.  Charles  Price,  by  deed^  dated  the  5th,  6th,  and 
7th  of  February,  1809,  conveyed  an  estate  called  Tyr-y-Caed-Cae,  in  the 
county  of  Glamorgan,  to  Mr.  Moggridge,  absolutely  for  2000/.  The  whole 
purchase- money  was  not  then  paid ;  but  in  18*22  the  balance  was  paid,  and 
then,  by  deed  dated  the  1 9th  of  March,  Mr.  Charles  Price,  as  "  the  eldest  son 
and  heir  apparent  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Price,**  confirmed  the  sale  and  released 
ail  his  right  and  title  to  the  estate.  In  1836,  a  bill  was  filed  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Price,  "  a  person  of  weak  mind,"  by  Charles  Price,  his  eldest  son  and 
heir-at-law  and  next  friend,  against  the  devisees  under  the  executor  of  the 
will  of  Mr.  Moggridge,  who  was  dead,  which,  after  alleging  that  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Price,  the  plaintiff,  had,  from  imbecility  of  mind,  been  unable  to  manage 
his  affairs  ever  since  1 789 ;  that  Mr.  Moggridge,  knowing  this  incapacity,  had 
fraudulently  induced  him  to  execute  the  conveyance;  that  the  price  was 
inadequate,  and,  moreover,  that  no  more  than  600L  was  paid  at  the  time, 
which  was  applied  in  discharge  of  a  mortgage;  praye<l  the  re-conveyance  of 
the  estate  and  an  account  of  the  rents,  the  plaintin  offering  to  repay  what  liad 
been  paid  for  the  purchase.  The  answers  stated  the  payment  of  the  whole 
consideration,  part  at  the  date  of  the  transaction,  and  the  remainder  when  the 
son  executed  the  release ;  and  the  defendants  said  they  believed  the  plaintiff 
had  been  subject  to  occasional  temporary  fits  of  insanity,  but  with  lucid  inter- 
vals, during  which  he  was  fiilly  competent  to  manage  his  affairs,  and  that  be 
was  so  at  the  date  of  the  conveyance. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1837,  a  commission  of  lunacy  was  issued,  and  on  the 
22nd  of  the  same  month  a  verdict  was  returned  that  the  plaintiff  was  *•*'  a  lunatic 
without  lucid  intervals,  and  was  not  sufficient  for  the  government  of  him.Helf, 
his  messuages,  lands,  tenements,  goods,  and  chattels,  and  that  he  had  been  in 
the  said  state  of  lunacy  from  the  1st  day  of  June,  1796."  After  the  return  of 
the  inquisition,  Mr.  William  Price,  the  younger,  was  appointed  committee  of 
the  person,  and  Mr.  Charles  Price,  the  eldest  son,  the  committee  of  the  estate 
of  the  lunatic. 

After  the  finding  of  the  lunacy,  the  proceedings  in  chancery  were  prosecuted 
by  a  supplemental  bill  filed  in  July,  1837,  and  on  the  30th  of  June,  1840,  the 
late  Master  of  the  Rolls  (Lord  Langdalc)  directed  an  issue  to  try  whether 
"the  plaintiff,  William  Price,  was  of  sound  mind  at  the  time  when  be 
executed  the  dteds  of  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  of  February,  1809."  Before  the 
issue  was  tried,  the  lunatic  died,  in  the  month  of  January,  1841,  and  no  furtber 
proceedings  appear  to  have  been  taken  until  1848,  when  Mr.  Charles  Price 
filed  a  bill  of  revivor  and  supplement;  and  by  a  decree,  dated  the  3rd  of  June, 
in  the  same  year,  the  former  order  was  directed  to  be  executed,  and  the  issue 
to  be  tried.  The  trial  took  place  at  Bristol  Summer  Assizes,  1848,  when  the 
jury  found  by  their  verdict  that  the  Rev.  Charles  Price  was  not  of  sound 
mind  when  he  executed  the  deeds  in  question.  The  cause  came  on  upon 
further  directions,  and  on  the  equity  reserved,  before  Sir  James  Wigram,  who 
made  a  decree,  declaring  in  effect  that  the  deeds  were  void,  and  directing 
certain  accounts  of  the  rents.  From  this  decree  both  plaintiff  and  defendant 
appealed. 

The  Solicitor-General  (Sir  W.  Page  Wood),  Mb.  Bethbll,  Mr. 
Headlam,  Mr.  W.  M.  James,  and  Mr.  E.  F.  Smitu,  were  counsel  tor  the 
several  parties.  On  the  point  of  the  invalidity  of  the  transaction  on  the  ground 
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of  the  insanity  of  the  vendor,  the  following  cases  were  relied  on,  and  were 
also  referred  to  at  the  close  of  the  judgment : — Sergeson  v.  Sealey,  2,  Atkyns' 
Reports,  412;  Niell  v.  Morley,  9,  Vesey  Junior's  lieports,  478 ;  und  Lewis  v, 
Thomas,  3,  Hare's  Reports,  26. 

Tub  Lord  Chancellor  (Lord  Truro). — This  suit  was  instituted  for  a 
declaration  of  the  Court  that  the  conveyance  of  an  estate  in  Wales  was  void  on 
account  of  fraud  and  misrepresentation  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser,  and  on 
the  ground  that  the  vendor  was  a  lunatic  at  the  time  he  made  the  sale,  and  had 
been  so  from  the  year  1789.     The  plaintiff;  who  is  the  son  of  the  vendor, 

? laced  his  claim  for  relief  on  the  ground  of  fraud  under  four  different  heads, 
'he  first  was,  that  his  father,  the  Ke^Mr.  Price,'had  been  insane  for  many 
years  before  the  sale  of  the  estate,  in  to09,  and  that  Mr.  Moggridge  (the  pur- 
chaser) had  full  notice  of  that  insanity ;  the  second  head  was,  that  the  consi- 
deration was  invalid;  the  third  was,  that  the  value  of  the  estate  had  been 
concealed  from  the  vendor,  inasmuch  as  there  were  valuable  minerals  under- 
neath the  soil,  of  which  the  purchaser  had  knowledge,  and  of  which  the  vendor 
was  ignorant  at  the  time  of  the  sale ;  and  the  fourth  was,  that  violence  and 
intimidation  had  been  exercised  on  the  vendor,  ut  the  instigation  of  Mr. 
Aloggridge,  to  compel  Mr.  Price  to  execute  the  conveyance  Now,  if  these 
charges  are  proved,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  refusing  the  phiiutiff  that 
relief  which  he  prays.  The  estate  called  Tyr-y-Caed-Cae  is  situate  in  Gla- 
morganshire, and  the  conveyance  was  dated  in  1809.  The  bill  to  set  it  aside 
was  filed  in  1836,  by  Mr.  Price,  the  vendor's  eldest  son,  claiming  to  be  his 
representative,  and  charging  fraud  only ;  but  a  commission  of  lunacy  being 
issued  in  1837,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Price  being  pronounced  under  the  finding 
of  the  jury  to  have  been  a  lunatic  since  1796,  the  plaintiff  then  file<l  a  sup- 
plemental bill,  introducing  the  additional  ground  of  insanity.  The  cause 
came  on  for  hearing  before  the  late  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  1840,  and  he 
directed  an  issue  on  the  question  of  insanity.  That  issue  was  tried,  and  the 
result  was  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff;  but  the  Rev.  Mr.  Price  having  died 
while  the  proceedings  were  going  on,  it  was  not  until  1848  that  relief  was 
prayed  on  the  strength  of  that  issue.  The  cause  then  came  befure  Vice- 
Chancellor  Wigram,  who  declared  the  deed  of  conveyance  to  be  void.  The 
plaintiff  appeals  on  the  ground  that  there  ou^ht  to  have  been  a  decree  on  the 
original  bill  and  supplemental  bill  without  the  formality  of  an  issue ;  at  d  the 
defendant  appeals  against  the  order  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  for  the  issue,  as 
well  as  against  the  order  made  on  further  directions  by  the  Vice-Cliancellor, 
and  asks  to  have  the  bill  dismissed  with  costs.  It  was  argued,  in  the  first 
place,  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  that  the  lunacy  being  established  by  the 
finding  of  the  jury,  that  fact,  without  any  other,  entitled  him  to  a  declaration 
for  setting  aside  the  conveyance.  I  do  not  feel  now  that  I  am  bound  to  give 
that  puint  much  consideration,  or  to  express  any  very  decided  opinion  on  it. 
The  Vice-Chancellor  Wigram  did  not  rest  his  decision  solely  on  the  fact  of 
the  lunacy ;  and  at  any  rate  the  cuse  comes  before  me  under  totally  different 
circumstances  from  those  under  which  it  was  heard  on  further  directions  in 
the  court  below.  I  have  had  in  substance  the  whole  of  the  merits  brought 
under  my  attention  by  the  appeals,  and  after  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the 
merits,  and  the  facts  in  evidence,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  orders  of  the  court 
below  were  wrong,  and  that  the  bill  ought  to  have  been  dismissed  with  costs. 
Looking  at  the  evidence  of  facts,  it  does  not  ap|)ear  that  Mr.  Moggrid>;e,  the 
purchaser  (whose  daughter  b  now  the  defendant),  had  ever  been  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Price,  or  knew  anything  of  his  habits.  There  is  no 
proof  that  he  knew  anything  of  the  lunacy,  and  the  other  allegations  are  either 
of  no  importance,  or  not  proved.  The  bill  alleges  that  Mr.  Moggridge  bribed 
the  wife  of  Price  to  intimidate  and  coerce  her  husband.  That  ca^e  ha^  failed 
in  proof; — the  allegation  of  undervalue  has  failed ; — the  non-payment  of  the 
consideration  has  tailed ; — and  it,  moreover,  appears  that  the  affairs  of  the 
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lanatic  were  at  the  time  in  such  an  embarraMed  condition,  that  it  was  conve- 
nient for  him  to  sell  the  property,  there  being  a  preMure  for  the  payment  of  a 
mortgage  debt  secured  upon  the  estate.  There  remains,  then,  the  question  of 
whether  the  mere  fact  of  an  insanity  found  twenty -seren  years  after  the  sale 
would  invalidate  that  sale,  there  being  no  notice  of  the  insanity  brought  home 
to  the  purchaser,  and  a  failure  of  all  proof  of  fraud;  and  that  invalidity,  too, 
is  sought  to  be  establbhed  against  the  children  of  Mr.  Moggridge,  who  have 
been  during  the  whole  time  in  undisturbed  possession  and  enjoyment  of  the 
estate.  Such  an  interference  with  the  rights  of  a  bona  Jids  purchaser  would 
be  contrary  to  principle,  and  manifestly  unjust.  The  orders  of  the  court 
below  must  be  reversed,  and  the  bill  be  aismissed  with  costs. 


(Before  the  Lords  Justicbs  of  Appbai*.  Dec.  3rd,  1851,  and  Jan.  15th,  1852.) 

In  the  matter  of  Mr.  James  Wii.liam  Lovedat. 

Costs  of  an  Inquisition  de  lunatico  hiquirtndo^  which  it  Mupersedrd. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  is  one  of  administering  the 
property  of  a  lunatic,  and  if  that  is  gone  there  remains  nothing  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  exercise  the  jurisdiction  to  administer.  The  statute 
6  Geo.  IV.  c.  53,  "  An  Act  forlimiting  the  time  within  which  Inqui- 
sitions in  Lunacy,  Idiotcy,  and  non  compos  mentis^  may  be  tra^-ersed  ; 
and  for  making  other  regulations  in  the  proceedings  pending  a 
traverse,**  has  made  no  difference,  and  the  law  stands  as  it  was  betore 
in  the  case  of  a  successful  traverse  of  an  inquisition.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  or  other  persons  acting  in  the  jurisdiction  of  lunacy  are 
not  authorized  either  under  the  old  jurisdiction  or  the  4th  sec.  of  the 
statute  to  deal  with  the  property  of  an  alleged  lunatic  after  the  trial  of 
a  traverse  finding  such  person  not  to  be  lunatic.  The  intention  of  the 
statute  is  to  give  the  court  power  to  act  pending  the  traverse.  For 
these  reasons  the  court  has  no  power  to  direct  the  payment  of  the 
costs  of  the  inquisition  out  of  the  estate  of  the  party  found  lunatic 
by  inquisition,  but  declared  not  to  be  lunatic  on  a  traverse,  although 
the  motives  and  conduct  of  the  persons  who  sued  out  the  commission 
are  approved. 

In  this  case,  Mr.  John  I^veday  and  his  wife,  on  the  21st  of  January,  1851, 
sued  out  a  commission  of  lunacy  against  the  wife's  brother,  Mr.  James 
William  Loveday,  and  the  Commission  was  accordingly  issued  to  inquire 
whether  he  was  of  unsound  mind,  and  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  tranaging 
himself  and  his  affairs,  and  if  so  from  what  time  he  had  been  so.  The  inqui- 
sition was  held  at  the  Shire  Hall,  at  Gloucester,  before  Mr.  Winslow,  one  of  the 
Masters  in  Lunacy,  on  the  25th,  26th,  27th,  and  28th  of  February,  and  1st 
of  March  following,  when  the  jury  found  that  he  was  of  unsound  mind,  and 
incompetent  of  managing  himself  and  his  affairs,  and  had  been  so  from  the 
16th  of  November,  1850.  On  the  7th  of  April,  Mr.  James  William  Loveday 
presented  a  petition  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  praying  leave  to  traverse  the 
inquisition,  and  an  order  was  made  on  the  28th  of  May,  g^nting  the  prayer 
of  the  petition.  The  traverse  came  on  for  trial  at  the  Gloucester  assisees,  on 
the  14th  of  August,  1851,  and  no  evidence  was  given  of  the  insanity  ot  Mr. 
Loveday  at  any  time,  and  it  was  admitted  that  he  was  then  of  sound  mind, 
and  by  the  consent  of  all  parties  the  following  verdict  was  returned — "  The 
jury  find  that  the  defendant  is  now  of  sound  mind,  and  sufficient  for  the 
government  of  himself,  and  his  manors,  messuages,  lands,  tenements,  goods 
and  chattels.*'    Af^er  the  finding  of  the  original  verdict,  and  on  the  28th  of 
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May,  the  same  day  when  the  petition  of  traverse  was  presented,  the  custody 
of  Mr.  Loveday  and  the  c«re  and  management  of  his  estate  were  granted  to  Mr. 
Charles  Baker,  for  the  time  to  come,  and  until  further  order,  upon  his  giving 
such  security  as  should  be  approved  by  the  Attorney-General,  such  security 
to  be  perfected  on  or  before  the  1 0th  of  November  following.  This  security 
was  never  perfected,  and  no  further  proceedings  were  taken  under  the  order. 
AfVer  the  traverse  Mr.  Loved^iy  presented  a  petition  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
which,  after  setting  forth  the  abovementioned  facts,  and  stating  that  Mr. 
Baker  and  Mr.  John  Loveday,  or  one  of  tbero,  had  then  in  his  or  their  posses- 
sion or  control  various  title  deeds  and  other  property  belonging  to  Mr.  James 
William  Loveday,  taken  possession  of  by  Mr.  John  Loveday  pending  the 
proceedings,  prayed  that  the  commission  and  all  proceedings  taken  under  it 
might  be  superseded,  and  that  Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  Juhn  loveday  might 
deliver  up  to  Mr.  James  William  Loveday  all  deeds,  documents,  goods,  and 
chattels  of  every  description,  in  their  or  eiuier  of  their  possession,  belonging  to 
him.  Before  the  traverse  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  made  an  order  directing 
the  taxation  of  the  costs  of  the  commission  and  inquisition.  As  soon  as  the 
petition  was  opened  it  was  stated  by  counsel,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  the 
court,  that  the  supersedeas  was  not  resisted. 

The  Solicitok-Genjbbal  (Sir  Wm.  Page  Wood)  and  Mr.  Amphixtt, 
who  appeared  for  Mr.  John  Loveday  and  Mr.  Baker,  were  heard  on  the 
questi(m  of  the  costs  of  the  commission.  They  asked  that  an  addition  might 
be  made  to  the  order  for  taxation,  that  the  costs  might  be  paid  out  of  the 
estate  of  the  traverser.  They  referred  to  the  case  oi ex  parte  Feme,  5  Vesey*s 
Reports,  page  832,  to  show  the  anxiety  expressed  by  Lord  Loughborough  to 
give  the  costs  to  those  who  had  properly  conducted  themselves  in  endeavouring 
to  afford  a  supposed  lunatic  the  protection  of  the  Crown.  They  relied  also 
on  the  4th  section  of  the  statute  6  Geo.  IV.,  chap.  53,  as  showing  that  the 
court  had  authority  to  interfere,  and  argued  that  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  had 
already  made  the  order  for  taxation,  which  order  went  on  to  say  that  on  the 
report  thereon  such  order  should  be  made  as  should  appear  just,  the  manifest 
intention  was  that  all  the  reasonable  costs  should  be  paid.  The  property 
admitted  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  respondents  came  to  them  in  the  course  of 
the  proceedings  in  lunacy,  and  it  would  be  hard  if  they  were  obliged  to 
deliver  it  up  and  be  left  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  performance  of  a  duty ; 
the  court  would,  therefore,  at  all  events  make  the  delivering  up  of  that 
property  only  conditional  and  dependent  on  the  payment  of  the  costs  by  the 
traverser,  even  if  it  would  not  make  an  absolute  order  for  payment  of  the 
costs,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  a  charge  on  the  estate.* 

Mr.  KoLT  and  Mr.  T.  TBBKBiiL  contended,  that  as  there  had  been  a 
successful  traverse  of  the  inquisition  the  Court  had  no  authority  whatever  to 
deal  with  the  property  of  the  traverser,  Mr.  James  William  Loveday.  The 
authority  to  give  costs  depended  on  the  authority  the  Court  had  to  administer 
the  property  of  a  lunatic,  and  that  gentleman  being  found  not  to  be  a  lunatic 
the  power  of  the  Court  did  not  exist.  They  relied  on  the  case  of  ex  parte 
Feme  before  cited,  and  remarked  on  the  principle  laid  down  by  Lord  Lough- 
b<irough  being  arimitted  by  Lord  Eldon  in  the  case  of  Sherwood  v.  Sanderson, 
19  Vesey^s  Reports,  page  280  They  insisted,  that  the  statute  which  had 
been  cited  made  no  difference  in  such  a  case  as  the  present,  the  inquisition 
having  been  successfully  traversed,  the  legislature  carefully  confining  the 
authority  to  deal  with  the  estate  to  the  interval  between  the  finding  on  the 

♦  The  effect  of  such  an  order,  if  it  had  been  made  against  Mr.  J.  W.  Loveday, 
woald  have  been  to  create  a  chargte  on  his  estate;  for,  by  the  statute  12  and  18  Victoria, 
chap.  106,  all  orders  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  &c.,  in  matters  of  lunacy,  whereby  any 
sum  of  money  or  any  costs  shall  be  payable  to  any  person,  are  to  have  the  effect  of 
judgments. 
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inquisition  and  the  traverse.  If  the  property  of  the  traverser  could  be  dealt 
with,  why  might  not  his  person  be  controlled  ?  As  to  the  suggestion,  that 
the  order  fur  the  delivery  being  made  conditional,  that  would  be  useless, 
for  Mr.  Janies  William  Loveday  would  only  have  to  bring  an  action  for  the 
recovery  of  the  property,  and  the  respondents  would  have  no  defence. 

Their  lordships  reserved  their  judgment,  Lord  Cranworth  expressing  a 
desire  to  consiiler  the  point  of  costs. 

Januabt  15  th,  1852. 

Lord  Justice  Lord  Cranworth  now  delivered  the  judgnoent  of  the 
Court,  and,  af^er  detailing  the  facts  of  the  case,  proceeded  thus  : — The  grant 
of  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  so  far  as  it  seeks  a  supersedeas  of  the  commis- 
sion, is  a  mere  matter  of  course.  A  question  then  arises  (which  is  the  only 
question  on  which  I  wished  for  time)  whether,  as  John  Loveday,  who  sued 
out  the  commission,  insisted,  that  it  is  a  proper  thing  on  the  part  of  those  who 
exercise  jurisdiction  in  lunacy  to  ffive  the  costs  of  suing  out  that  commission. 
That  was  disputed  by  James  William  Loveday,  and  that  dispute  gives  rise 
to  two  questions :  First,  is  there  jurisdiction  ?  and  secondly,  if  there  is, 
thtm  is  this  a  proper  case  in  which  to  exercise  it  ?  With  regard  to  the  pro- 
priety of  giving  costs  if  there  is  jurisdiction  to  do  so,  that  depends  on  the 
conduct  of  the  parties  suing  out  the  commission  ;  that  is,  how  far  they  acted 
upon  proper  motives,  and  other  questions  of  that  description.  Upon  that, 
we  had  before  us  no  information,  and  we  took  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor  upon  the  subject,  from  whom  we  heard  that  he  was 
satisfied  the  parties  had  acted  bona  fide.  Under  the  circumstances,  therefore, 
if  we  have  jurisdiction,  we  think  the  case  a  perfectly  fit  one  in  which  to  give 
the  costs.  Then  arises  the  next  and  important  question,  whether  we  have 
jurisdiction.  Now,  there  is  no  such  jurisdiction  independently  of  the  recent 
statute  6  (^eo.  IV.,  c.  53.  That  was  decided  by  Lord  Loughborough  in 
ex  parte  Feme,  in  which  case  the  form  of  the  traverse  was,  that  the  party 
was  a  lunatic  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  and  at  the  time  of  taking  the 
inquisition.  That  was  not  the  time  in  question.  The  time  was  that  of  the 
verdict  being  given,  but  the  verdict  was  that  at  that  time  she  was  not  a 
lunatic.  The  party  not  being  then  a  lunatic,  a  supersedeas  was  of  course. 
Then  came  the  question  of  costs.  The  then  Solicitor-General  (Sir  William 
Grant),  and  Mr.  Fonblanque  for  the  family  of  the  Wraggs,  pressed  for 
costs,  observing,  that  they  had  established  a  lunacy  at  the  time.  That 
appears  to  be  a  stronger  case  than  the  present,  where  it  is  left  in  doubt 
whether  at  the  time  of  the  inquisition  the  petitioner  was  a  lunatic ;  the 
verdict  found  being  simply  that  Mr.  James  William  I^oveday  was  not  a 
lunatic  at  the  time  of  the  finding  upon  the  traverse.  In  that  case  of 
ex  parte  Feme,  the  Lord  Chancellor  (Lord  Loughborough)  wished  to  give 
the  costs ;  but  he  said,  ^*  Where  is  the  fund  to  pay  the  costs  ?  Where  the 
commission  is  superseded  there  can  be  no  fund.  There  is  a  step  to  be  taken, 
possession  to  be  taken  of  the  property.  The  traverse  stops  that.  The  lands 
and  goods  have  never  come  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown.  The  traverse  is 
de  jure.  It  is  no  favour.  The  parties  apply  by  petition,  stating  that  they 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  finding,  and  that  stops  the  commission ;  there  is  do 
iunoveas  munus  here.  If  I  could  act  cum  wtperio,  it  is  a  very  proper  case ; 
and  the  parties  have  entitled  themselves  to  all  the  costs  I  can  give  them  ;  but 
I  have  no  jurisdiction." 

That  was  the  opinion  of  Lord  Loughborough ;  and  in  a  case  of  Sherwood 
r.  Sanderson,  the  principle  was  fully  recogni.sed  by  Lord  £ldon.  In  that 
case  he  was  able  to  give  costs,  not  simpliciter  by  virtue  of  the  jurisdiction  in 
lunacy,  but  because  the  property  of  the  lunatic  consisted  in  part  of  a  fund  in 
Chancery  over  which  he  had  jurisdiction.     He  thought  he  might  deal  with 
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that  fund  for  the  purpose  of  giving  costs ;  but  he  recognised  the  doctrine  of 
Lord  LoughboroUi<h  in  the  previous  case.  The  reason  of  the  doctrine  is>,  I 
apprehend,  that  the  jurisdiction  is  one  of  adminbtering  the  property  of  tho 
lunatic,  and  if  this  is  once  gone,  then  nothing  remains  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  exercise  the  jurisdiction  to  administer.  That  being  the  doctrine  previous 
to  the  statute  6  Geo.  IV.,  c.  53,  then  the  question  is,  how  it  is  altered  by  that 
statute  ?  The  statute  is  entitled  "  An  Act  for  limiting  the  time  within  which 
inquisitions  of  lunacy,  idiotcy,  and  non  compos  mentis,  may  be  traversed,  and 
for  making  other  regulations  in  the  proceedings  pending  a  traverse."  Now, 
if  the  enactments  of  the  statute  are  more  extensive  than  indicated  by  this  title, 
their  effect  would  not  be  limited  by  the  title,  and  the  fact  that  the  act  is 
entitled  only  pending  a  traverse,  would  not  be  material.  Let  us  see  then, 
whether  the  enactments  g^ve  any  jurisdiction  over  the  property  of  the  lunatic, 
or  the  costs  at  any  other  time,  except  pending  the  traverse  t  If  not,  when 
once  there  is  a  verdict  against  the  lunacy,  the  law  would  stand  just  as  it  did 
before  the  statute.  Now,  the  4th,  which  is  the  material  section  of  the  act,  enacts, 
"  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Keeper,  or  Lords  Commis- 
sioners, or  other  the  person  or  persons  entrusted  as  aforesaid,  from  time  to  time 
after  the  return  of  any  such  inquisition  as  aforesaid,  and  notwithstanding  any 
petition  or  order  which  may  be  depending  relatin),^  to  a  traverse  of  such  inquisi- 
tion, to  make  such  orders  relative  to  the  custody  and  commitment  of  the  person  or 
persons,  and  commitment,  management  and  application  of  the  estates  and  effects 
of  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  or  may  have  been  found  lunatic,  idiot,  or  of 
unsound  mind  by  any  such  inquisition  or  inquisitions,  as  he  or  they  shall  think 
necessary  or  proper."  Does  that  authorize  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  the  per- 
sons acting  in  the  jurisdiction  of  lunacy  to  deal  with  the  property  of  the  alleged 
lunatic  after  the  trial  of  a  traverse  finding  him  not  a  lunatic  ?  We  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  (it  being  necessary  to  decide  this,  because  if  we  had  juris- 
diction and  could  act,  then  we  should  be  inclined  to  give  costs)  that  we  have 
no  such  authority  g^ven  to  us  by  the  statute.  There  are  two  main  grounds 
on  which,  after  narrowly  considering  the  words  of  the  statute,  we  think  that 
must  be  taken  to  be  the  result.  We  reject  the  words  of  the  title  to  the  statute, 
but  we  find  exactly  the  same  meaning  in  the  words  of  the  4th  section.  The 
words  are — "  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Lord  Chancellor,"  and  so  on,  "  from 
time  to  time  after  the  return  of  any  such  inquisition,  and  notwithstanding  any 
petition  or  order  which  may  be  dependmg  relating  to  a  traverse  of  such  inqui- 
sition to  make  such  orders  relative*'  and  so  on,  that  is,  notwithstanding  any 
petition  or  other  proceeding  the  Court  may  proceed.  That  is,  you  need  not 
wait,  as  before  the  statute  you  must  have  waited,  till  the  absolute  establish- 
ment of  the  lunacy  on  the  trial  of  the  traverse,  but  you  may,  in  the  mean  time, 
deal  with  the  property  on  the  foundation  of  the  inquisition  pending  tl:e  further 
inquiry  as  to  the  lunacy.  These  considerations  go  far  to  show  that  the  power 
g^ven  by  the  statute  beyond  what  existed  before  was  meant  to  be  conferred 
only  pending  the  trial  of  the  matter  upon  the  traverse.  But  that  conclusion  is 
made  abundantly  clear,  when  we  see  what  a  contrary  construction  must 
necessarily  lead  to.  It  tnnstlead  to  this,  that  this  jurisdiction  is  given  to  deal 
with  the  person  as  well  as  the  property  of  the  alleged  lunatic.  The  enactment 
enables  the  court  "to  make  such  orders  relative  to  the  custo4iy  and  commit- 
ment of  the  person  and  persons,  and  the  commitment,  management,  and  appli- 
cation of  the  estate  and  effects"  of  the  alleged  lunatic.  These  words  are  all 
of  the  same  sentence,  and  are  all  governed  by  the  words  "  it  shall  be  lawful  to 
make  such  orders."  To  what  period  then  is  it  that  that  jurisdiction  is  meant 
to  extend?  Is  it  to  the  period  up  to  the  time  when  the  non-lunacy  is  com- 
pletely established,  or  is  it  to  continue  afterwards?  If  afterwards,  it  must  be 
meant  that  the  court  should  have  power  to  deal  with  the  person  as  well  as  the 
property ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  court  is  not  enabled  to  deal  with  the 
person,  neither  is  it  enabled  to  deal  with  the  property. 
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The  whole  is  one  enactment,  and  the  whole  relates  to  one  period.     This,  if 
agreed  to,  in  effect  is  a  reductio  ad  abiurdum.     We  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, therefore,  that,  not  being  authorized  to  act  cum  imperio^  as  Jjord  Lough- 
borough expresses  it  in  the  case  I  have  referred  to,  we  can  only  deal  with  the 
case  under  the  jurisdiction  conferred  by  the  statute,  and  that  this  statute  does 
not  autftorize  us  to  g^ve  any  costs  whatever.     Then  arises  the  other  point 
which  has  been  suggested,  namely,  that  inasmuch  as  the  party  who  was  in- 
tended to  be  the  committee  and  those  who  sued  out  the  commission  have 
property  and  papers  in  their  possession  belonging  to  the  alleged  lunatic,  and 
the  petition  asks  that  they  may  be  ordered  to  deliver  up  these,  whether,  although 
we  could  not  make  an  order  giving  the  costs,  we  could  not  make  the  deliverv 
up  of  the  property  and  documents  conditional  on  payment  of  the  costs.    We 
have  considered  that,  and  we  are  of  opinion,  that  we  are  not  entitled  to  impose 
any  such  terms.    The  delivery  up  of  the  property  and  documents  by  the  respon- 
dents, now  that  the  alleged  lunacy  has  been  successfully  traversed,  is  a  matter 
of  simple  justice.     The  respondents  took  into  their  possession  property  and 
papers  belonging  to  the  alleged  lunatic,  because  that  was  deemed  necessary 
for  his  protection,  by  anticipation,  as  it  were,  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
result  of  the  inquisition  would  be  to  establish  a  title  to  them  in  the  respon- 
dents.    In  this  state  of  things  it  was  reasonable  that  they  should  hold  them  ; 
but  when,  upon  the  result  of  the  traverse,  he  is  found  not  to  be  a  lunatic,  of 
course  they  are  his  own  property,  and  he  is  entitled  to  the  possession  of  them. 
Indeed,  any  attempt  to  impose  such  terms  would  be  nugatory,  and  would  leave 
the  parties  open  to  an  action  of  trover,  or  other  action,  at  the  instance  of  the 
petitioner.     The  order,  therefore,  we  make  is  an  order  to  supersede  the  com- 
mission, and  that  the  respondents  deliver  up  the  papers  and  property  of  the 
petitioner  in  their  possession. 


(Before  the  Lobd  Chancellor,  January  19th  and  26th,  1852.) 

Pbbcival  v.  Canet. 

Answer  of  Lunatic's  Committee, — Evidence  of  LunatU^s  Administratrix, 

A  bill  was  filed  against  a  lunatic,  and  her  three  committees  praying  relief 
in  respect  to  aparticular  fund.  The  lunatic  put  in  her  answer  by  her 
committees.  The  lunatic  then  died,  and  one  of  her  three  committees, 
and  the  wives  of  the  other  two  took  out  administration  to  her  estate. 
The  suit  being  revived  against  the  five,  as  representatives,  they  put  in  an 
answer  referring  to  the  former  answer  of  the  committees,  and  stated  that 
to  be  their  defence.  The  Court  held  that  the  admissions  in  the  answer  of 
the  three,  as  committees,  could  be  read  against  the  five  as  representatives. 
The  wife  of  one  of  the  committees  was  examined  in  the  original  cause,  as  a 
witness  on  behalf  of  the  whole  of  the  defendants  thereto,  and  the  Court 
decided,  that  the  husband  being  a  defendant,  as  committee,  had  no 
such  interest  in  the  lunutic*s  estate  as  would  prevent  his  wife  being 
examined  on  behalf  of  the  lunatic,  and  that  therefore  her  evidence  was 
admissible. 

A  bill  was  filed  by  Mrs.  Percival,  in  1847,  against  Miss  Caney,  a  lunatic, 
and  against  Mr.  Stanton,  Mr.  Verrell,  and  Mr.  Page,  the  committees  of  her 
estate,  praying  that  it  might  be  declared  that  a  sum  of  £4300  3  per  cent,  con- 
sols, in  Miss  Caney*s  hands,  was  held  in  trust  for  the  plaintiff,  and  that  the 
same  might  be  transferred  to  her.  Miss  Caney,  by  her  committees,  answered 
the  bill,  and  also  the  amendments,  in  which  certain  facts  were  admitted.  Mrs. 
Page,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  committees,  was  examined  in  that  cause  as  a 
witness  for  the  defendants.    In  1849,  Miss  Caney  died,  and  administration  to 
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ber  estate  was  granted  to  Mr.  Stanton,  one  of  the  committees,  and  to  Mrs. 
Verrell  and  Mrs.  Page,  the  wives  of  the  other  two  committees.  A  supple- 
mental bill,  and  bill  of  revivor,  was  then  filed  against  Mr.  Stanton  as  an 
administrator,  Mr.  Verrell  and  his  wife,  and  Mr.  Page  and  his  wife,  the 
wives  as  administratrixes  of  the  estate  of  Miss  Caney.  All  these  five  then  put 
in  their  answer,  referring  shortly  to  the  former  answer  of  the  three,  and 
craving  leave  to  refer  to  the  statements  therein  contained,  and  might  be  taken 
to  have  been  restated  in  their  present  answer.  At  the  rehearing  of  the  cause 
upon  appeal, 

Mr.  Russell  and  Mr.  W.  Wellington  Cooper,  counsel  for  the  plaintiff, 
proposed  to  read  the  admissions  in  the  answer  of  the  three  committees,  Mr. 
Stanton,  Mr.  Verrell,  and  Mr.  Page,  to  the  original  bill,  against  these  three 
persons,  and  Mrs.  Verrell  and  Mrs.  Page,  as  the  administrator  and  adminis- 
tratrixes of  Miss  Caney*8  estate. 

Mr.  Malins,  Mr.  Chandless  and  Mr.  Steebb,  for  the  defendants,  objected 
to  the  admissions  in  the  answer  being  read,  on  the  ground  that  the  answers  of 
the  committees  could  not  have  been  read  against  the  lunatic  herself,  and  could 
not  now  be  read  against  the  representatives  of  her  estate  in  the  supplemental 
suit. 

Mr.  Russell  having  replied. 

The  LoBD  Cbancellob  (Lord  Truro)  said :  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is 
competent  for  the  plaintiff  to  read  the  answer  to  the  original  bill.  The  ques- 
tion does  not  necessarily  arise  whether  the  answers  could  or  could  not  have 
been  read  against  the  lunatic,  in  the  original  cause.  The  arguments  of  the 
plaintiff  were  mostly  directed  to  the  point,  that  whatever  might  have  been  the 
effect  of  the  answer  as  against  the  lunatic  in  the  original  cause,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  had  been  changed  by  the  answer  in  the  revived  suit.  It  is 
said  that  the  defendants  to  the  revived  suit  had  virtually  set  out  in  their 
answer  to  that  the  whole  of  the  answer  of  the  three  defendants  (the  committees) 
in  their  answer  in  their  original  suit ;  and  that  answer  is  found  at  length  on 
the  same  record.  I  must  therefore,  look  to  ascertain  who  the  defendants  to 
the  revived  suit  are,  and  I  find  that  the  answer  in  the  first  suit  was  by  the 
three  committees  of  the  lunatic,  and  the  defendants  in  the  revived  suit  are  the 
administrator  and  the  two  administratrixes  of  the  lunatic,  and  the  husbands  of 
the  two  administratrixes,  to  the  number  of  five  persons.  That  answer  is  the 
answer  of  the  five,  and  they  there  say  the  plaintiff  is  not  entitled  to  the  decree 
she  asks,  for  the  reasons  set  forth  in  the  answer  of  three  of  us  to  the  original 
bill ;  and  they  refer  to  the  answer  of  the  three  to  the  former  bill,  and  crave 
to  have  the  same  benefit  of  the  defence  therein  made,  as  if  the  same  had  been 
fully  re-stated  in  the  answer  of  the  five  to  the  supplemental  bill,  and  that  it 
may  be  taken  as  if  they  have  pleaded  the  same  matter  therein.  The  record, 
theVefore,  contains  the  answer  of  the  five  defendants  in  the  revived  suit,  and  I 
consider  the  effect  of  that  answer  to  be  pretty  much  the  same,  in  effect,  as  if 
they  had  said  that  their  defence  was  contained  in  a  certain  deed  or  written 
document,  and  that  document  had  afterwards  been  properly  proved  in  the 
cause.  If  the  defendants  in  the  revived  cause  have  so  referred  in  their  answer 
to  all  the  matters  set  forth  in  the  answer  of  the  committees  to  the  original  bill, 
as  to  make  such  matters  a  part  of  their  answer  in  the  revived  cause,  then  the 

Slaintiff  is  entitled  to  read  an  admission  from  the  first  answer  against  the  five 
efendants ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  have  done  so,  and  that  the  plaintiff 
is  entitled  to  read  the  committees*  answer.     It  is  not  a  question,  whether  the 

f»1aintiff  can  read  the  answers  of  the  committees  of  the  lunatic  against  the 
unatic,  but  whether,  where  the  defendants  to  a  bill  of  revivor  say  their  defence 
is  contained  in  an  answer  of  some  of  them  to  the  original  suit,  and  pray  the 
benefit  of  the  statements  there  made  as  if  they  had  repeated  them,  the  plaintiff 
has  a  right  to  read  the  first  answer  against  them. 

The  admissions  were  then  read,  and  the  cause  proceeded« 
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Januabt  26th. 

Mr.  Maltns,  Mr.  Chandless,  and  Mr.  Steebe,  offered  to  read,  as  part  of 
the  defendant*s  evidence,  the  depositions  of  Mrs.  Mary  Anne  Page,  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Page,  he  heing  one  of  the  committees,  and  she  one  of  the  administratrixes, 
of  the  lunatic's  estate.  These  depositions  were  taken  in  the  original  suit  on 
behalf  of  the  three  committees,  and  on  the  hearing  in  the  court  below,  the  Vice- 
Chancelior  (now  Lord  Justice)  Knight  Bruce  had  refused  to  receive  the  evidence. 

Mr.  KussEix  and  Mr.  W.  Wellington  Cooper  contended  that  the 
evidence  of  Mrs.  Page  was  inadmissible,  she  being  the  wife  of  a  defendant 
Mr.  Page,  himself,  could  not  have  been  examined,  having  a  material  interest, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  liable  to  the  costs. 

Mr.  Malins,  in  reply,  argued  that  the  evidence  was  admissible,  as  that  of  a 
defendant  under  the  provisions  of  Lord  Denman*s  Act,  6  and  7  Vict.  c.  S5  : 
and  that  she  was  so  also  under  the  new  Law  of  Evidence  Act,  14  and  15 
Vict.  c.  99. 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — On  the  best  consideration  that  I  can  give  to  this 
case,  I  think  the  evidence  of  Mrs  Page  is  admissible.  The  matter  has  l)een 
examined  with  great  care  in  the  argument,  and  it  deserved  to  be  so,  and  gives 
rise  to  questions  of  a  peculiar  kind.  The  first  point  is,  whether  Page,  the 
husband,  one  of  the  committees,  could  have  been  examined.  Now,  it  is  one 
thing,  whether  a  party  may  be  a  witness,  and  another  thing  whether  he  has 
pursued  the  proper  course  for  enabling  his  evidence  to  be  taken.  In  the  case 
of  Burton  v.  l^ngham,  5  C.  B.  Rep.,  I  examined  all  the  cases  in  reference  to 
committees  of  lunatics,  and  cnme  to  the  conclusion  that  a  committee  takes  no 
estate  or  interest  in  the  lunatic's  property  under  the  grant  from  the  crown.  1 
think,  therefore,  that  in  the  present  case  the  three  committees  had  no  interest 
in  the  estate.  The  bill  seeks  to  charge  the  lunatic's  estate,  and  contains 
nothing  to  charge  the  committee  personally;  and  Mr.  Page,  therefore,  stands 
as  a  defendant  without  interest,  not  even  as  a  trustee,  for  he  is  not  so  much  as 
a  trustee,  his  position  only  amounting  to  that  of  a  joint  manager  of  the  estate. 
But  it  is  said  that  as  one  of  the  defendants  to  that  suit  he  is  liable  for  costs. 
Supposing  that  Mr.  Page  had  any  liability  with  regard  to  the  cost**,  or,  pro- 
ceeding a  step  beyond  that,  that  he  is  liable  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  suit, 
nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  provision  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  that  a 
defendant  may  be  examined  on  behalf  of  a  co-defendant,  or  on  the  behalf  of 
the  plaintiff,  notwithstanding  his  interest  in  the  matter  in  dispute.  AVhether, 
therefore,  he  is  liable  in  respect  of  the  subject-matter  or  for  the  costs,  will 
form  no  objection  to  his  being  examined.  It  is  said  that  he  could  only  be 
examined  under  an  order  for  that  purpose,  which  would  be  an  order  made 
before  the  enactment  which  enabled  a  defendant  to  be  examined.  Th?  Ques- 
tion is,  were  the  defendants  entitled  to  such  order?  I  think  that  Mr.  Page 
had  no  interest  in  the  original  suit  beyond  that  of  his  character  of  committee, 
and  that  he  was  entitled  to  such  an  order.  But  assuming  that  Mr.  Page  can 
be  examined,  does  it  follow  that  his  wife  can  be  examined  ?  The  long  esta- 
blished rule  of  law  is,  that  a  wife  cannot  be  examined  for  or  against  her 
husband ;  and  no  alteration  has  yet  been  made  in  that  established  rule  of  law. 
It  is  a  rule  founded  on  a  principle  which  is  more  valuable  even  than  the 
administration  of  justice — the  necessity  of  preserving  the  confidence  and  hap- 
piness of  domestic  life.  The  liability  to  error  through  misconception,  tne 
preservation  of  the  confidence  which  should  exist  between  man  and  wife, 
supported  the  rule  that  a  wife  should  not  be  called  on  to  give  evidence  against 
her  husband.  Opinions  have  doubtless  been  expressed  against  that  rule,  but 
until  the  Legislature  clearly  abrogates*  it,  I  shall  not  feel  justified  in  departing 

♦  This  alludes  to  the  statute  14  and  15  Victoria,  chap.  09,  entitled  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  Luw  of  Evidence," 
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from  it.  Therefore,  though  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Page  can  be 
examined,  I  doubt  whether,  as  a  general  rule,  Mrs.  Page  can  be  examined 
also.  But  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Page  had  no  interest  in  the  original  suit,  it  seems 
to  me  that  in  no  sense  can  the  examination  of  Mrs.  Puge  be  said  to  be 
evidence  ag^nst  her  husband,  so  as  to  bring  it  within  the  rule  of  law  which 
excludes  her  testimony.  I  think,  therefore,  that  she  must  be  admitted  as  a 
witness.  Looking  at  the  prayer  of  the  original  bill,  and  the  issue  raised  at 
the  time  Mrs.  Page  was  examined,  I  am  of  opinion  that  she  was  not  examined 
either  for  or  against  her  husband.  The  circumstances  which  have  subsequently 
occurred  to  change  the  character  of  the  defendants  in  the  revived  suit,  cannot 
affect  the  admissibility  of  that  evidence.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  on  a  con- 
sideration of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  the  deposition  of  Mrs. 
Page  can  now  be  admitted  and  read  as  evidence. 


(Before  the  Lords  Justices  of  Appbal,  Jan.  28th,  1852.) 

Anderson  v.  Manson,  and  In  the  mutter  of  Mr.  James  Manson. 

Answer  and  defence  of  a  lunatic  defendant. 

Where  a  lunatic  who  is  so  found,  and  who  has  had  a  committee  of  his  estate 
appointed,  is  made  a  defendant  to  a  suit  in  Chancery,  he  answers  the 
bill  and  defends  the  suit,  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  his  committee,  and 
no  guardian  is  necessary.  A  gentleman,  found  a  lunatic,  was  made  a 
defendant  as  one  of  the  next  of  kin  of  a  deceased  relation  who  had  died 
intestate.  The  suit  was  for  the  administration  of  the  estate.  The 
lunatic  and  his  committee  presented  a  petition  praying  that  the  com- 
mittee might  be  appointed  guardian  to  defend  the  suit,  and  that  a  part 
of  the  estate  might  be  sold  to  pay  the  costs  to  be  incurred  in  the  suit 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  title  of  the  lunatic  as  one  of  the  next 
of  kin ;  but  the  Court  refused  to  make  any  prospective  order  as  to  the 
costs,  and  refused  to  appoint  a  guardian,  but  g^ve  leave  to  the  com- 
mittee to  defend  the  suit  for  the  lunatic. 

This  was  a  petition  presented  by  the  lunatic,  and  the  committee  of  his  person 
and  estate,  Mr.  W.  Thacker.  It  stated  that  a  commission  had  issued  against 
Mr.  James  Manson,  under  which  he  had  been  found  a  lunatic,  and  that  there 
had  been  the  appointment  of  the  committee ;  that  the  committee*s  accounts 
has  been  passed;  that  on  the  20th  of  Dec,  1851,  William  Anderson  and 
another  filed  a  bill  against  the  lunatic  and  other  persons  as  next  of  kin  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  Manson,  deceased,  who  left  personal  estate  divisible  among  her  next 
of  kin,  praying  that  administration  accounts  might  be  taken,  and  the  rights  of 
the  parties  interested  in  her  estate  might  be  declared.  The  undisposed  of 
residue  of  her  estate  consisted,  it  was  said,  of  6000/.  The  petition,  as  the 
petition  of  the  lunatic,  prayed  that  his  committee  might  be  appointed  his 
guardian,  by  whom  he  might  answer  the  bill  and  appear  in  the  suit  and  pro- 
secute his  claim  to  be  one  of  the  next  of  kin  of  Mrs.  Manson ;  and  the  com- 
mittee prayed  that  he  might  be  at  liberty,  as  such  committee,  to  take  and 
concur  with  the  other  defendants  in  taking  all  necessary  steps  to  prosecute 
the  lunatic*s  claim  as  one  of  such  next  of  kin,  and  that  ali  such  costs  as  should 
be  properly  incurred  by  both  the  petitioners  in  appearing  to  and  answering  the 
bill,  and  generally  in  the  suit  or  otherwise  relating  or  incidental  to  the 
lunatic*s  claim  as  next  of  kin,  and  as  should  not  be  paid  out  of  the  estate  of 
Mrs.  Manson,  including  the  costs  of  the  petition  and  consequent  thereon, 
might  be  raised  and  paid  out  of  the  estate  of  the  lunatic. 

Mr.  W.  Collins  appeared  in  support  of  the  petition,  which  was  unopposed. 
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He  stated  that  the  reason  why  the  order  was  asked  respecting  the  costs  wa% 
that  the  fund  was  supposed  to  he  divisihie  into  six  parts,  of  which  the  lunatic 
was  entitled  to  one ;  but  as  there  had  been  a  gpreat  number  of  persons  belong- 
ing to  the  family  of  Mrs.  Manson,  it  might  be  necessary  to  incur  heavy  casts 
in  prosecuting  extensive  inquiries. 

Lord  Justice  Lord  Cr  an  worth. — As  to  the  anticipated  extra  costs  of 
prosecuting  these  inquiries,  the  Court  will  of  course  give  no  directions.  To 
a»ik  for  them  now  is  crying  out  before  you  are  hurt.  If  we  give  leave  to 
defend  the  suit,  which  I  am  disposed  to  do,  the  committee  will  do  so  in  the 
usual  way ;  and  if  it  shall  appear  that  costs  are  incurred  which  the  com- 
mittee thinks  should  be  raised  out  of  the  lunatic's  estate,  he  may  come  here 
and  say  so,  and  we  can  deal  with  the  matter.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  we  ought 
not  to  make  any  prospective  order  as  to  costs. 

Lord  Justice  Knight  Bruce. — This  petition  is  entitled  as  well  in  the 
cause  as  in  the  matter  of  the  lunacy.  That  is,  in  my  opinion,  incorrect. 
That  part  of  the  petition  which  prays  the  appointment  of  a  guardian  is 
unnecessary.  The  lunatic  having  been  made  a  defendant,  will  answer  the 
bill,  and  defend  the  suit  by  his  committee  in  the  oixlinary  way,  and  quite 
as  a  matter  of  course.  You  may  take  the  common  order  for  leave  to  defend 
and  reserve  liberty  to  apply.  Tne  petition  must  be  amended,  by  striking  out 
all  in  the  title  but  the  lunacy. 


(Before  the  Lords  Justices  of  Appbaij,  January  14th  and  21st,  1852.) 

In   the  matter  of  Mr.  Pattinson. 

Jvrudiction  of  the  Lords  Justices, 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Lords  Justices  have  jurisdiction  to  make  an 
order,  under  the  statute  13  &  14  of  the  Queen,  c.  60^  vesting  the 
estate  which  has  descended  on  the  heir  of  a  trustee,  and  which  heir 
was  a  person  of  unsound  mind,  in  a  new  trustee,  the  words  of  that  act 
confining  the  authority  ^^to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  entrusted  by  virtue 
of  the  Queen*s  sign  manual." 

Mr.  J.  V.  Prior  appeared  in  support  of  a  petition,  presented  under  the 
statute  13  &  14  of  the  Queen,  c.  60  (the  Trustee  Act,  1850),  commonly  called 
Mr.  Headlamps  Act.  The  object  was  that  an  order  should  be  made  whereby 
the  estate  which  had  descended  on  a  person  of  unsound  mind,  should  be 
vested  in  another  person  as  a  trustee  for  the  owner.  This  person  was  one 
not  found  a  lunatic  by  inquisition,  but  was  of  unsound  mind.  Such  a  ca.>e 
was  provided  for  by  the  statute  in  question,  and  their  lordships  being  entrusted 
with  the  exercise  of  the  jurisdiction  in  lunacy,  were  competent  to  make  the 
order. 

Lord  Justice  Lord  Cranworth  conferred  for  a  short  time  with  the 
I^rd  Justice  Knight  Bruce,  and  said,  ^^  Without  meaning  to  say  that  we 
have  no  authority  to  make  this  order,  there  is  a  point  well  worthy  of  con- 
sideration before  the  order  is  made.  The  statute  wnich  constitutes  this  court 
of  appeal,  namely  the  14  &  15  of  the  Queen,  c.  83,  enacts  in  the  13th 
section,  that  nothing  shall  affect  the  powers,  duties,  or  authorities  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  by  virtue  of  any  appointment  under  the  sign  manual  of  the  Crown, 
as  having  the  custody  of  the  persons  and  estates  of  lunatics.  We  are,  it  is 
true,  also  exercising  a  iurisdiction  in  lunacy  by  warrant  under  the  Queen*s 
sign  manual,  but  the  Act  under  which  this  petition  is  presented  (like  the 
preceding  statute,  11  Geo.  IV.  and  1  Wm.  IV.  c.  60)  only  authorizes  the 
^  Lord  Chancellor,  authorized  by  the  Queen's  sign  manual,  to  make  the  order 
*  now  asked.    Every  section  says,  **  the  Lord  Chancellor  authorized  as  afore- 
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said,"  80  that  it  occurs  to  us  a  question  whether  we  have  authority ;  and  that 
it  would  be  a  safer  course  to  apply  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  undoubtedly 
has  authority  to  act.  The  statute  does  not,  after  the  words  Lord  Chancellor, 
go  on  to  say,  "  or  other  person  or  persons  authorized  as  aforesaid."  I  repeat, 
we  do  not  say  we  have  not  the  power,  but  we  consider  the  point  one  well 
worthy  the  petitioner's  consideration. 

LoBD  Justice  Knight  Bbuce. — If  this  be  the  true  construction,  and  I 
do  not  dissent  from  the  view  of  my  learned  brother,  all  that  we  can  do  will  do 
the  petitioner  no  good.  If  the  order  is  made  by  us,  and  the  owner  should 
ever  have  occasion  to  sell,  he  will  have  all  the  conveyancers  to  contend 
against :  the  title  will  be  objected  to.  It  rests  with  the  Crown  to  say  who  shall 
be  the  person  or  persons  to  exercise  these  functions  in  lunacy.  A  warrant 
is  directed  in  such  way,  as  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  ourselves,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  alone  or  either  of  us  with  his  Lordship,  can  adjudicate  on  such  a 
matter,  but  then  the  statute  called  "The  Trustee  Act,  1850,"  speaks  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  only.  We  have  called  your  attention  to  the  point,  but  if 
you  like  to  hazard  mlling  into  the  hands  of  the  conveyancers,  we  may  be 
disposed  to  make  the  order. 

Mr.  J.  V.  Pbiob  declined,  under  the  circumstances,  to  take  the  order ; 
but  said  he  would  apply  to  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

N.B.  The  case  was  brought  before  the  attention  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
(Lord  Truro)  on  a  subsequent  day^  when  the  order  was  made  ;  his  lordship 
observing,  that  without  deciding  whether  the  Lords  Justices  had  or  had  not 
this  jurisdiction,  it  was  clear  that  he  did  possess  it,  and  therefore  he  con- 
sidered it  the  safer  course  that  he  should  make  the  order.  The  inclination, 
however,  of  his  opinion  was,  that  the  statute  constituting  the  court  of  appeal, 
followed  by  the  warrant  under  the  sign  manual,  conferred  on  the  Lords 
Justices  every  authority  in  lunacy  which  his  lordship  himself  possessed. 


(Before  the  Lords  Justices  of  Appeal,  January  26th,  1852.) 

In  the  matter  ofMn,  Townsend. 
Arrangements  Jbr  the  Funeral  of  a  deceased  Lunatic. 

When  a  lunatic  had  died,  and  there  was  no  committee  of  the  person  or  of 
the  estate,  the  Court  directed  the  parties  with  whom  the  lunatic  had 
resided,  to  proceed  with  the  funeral,  but  declined  to  make  any  order 
as  to  payment  of  the  expenses ;  directing  a  petition  for  such  payment 
to  stand  over.  The  Court  held,  that  for  such  a  purpose  a  petition 
was  necessary. 

A  petition  was  presented  in  this  matter  by  the  nephew,  one  of  the  next  of 
kin,  and  the  heir-at-law  of  Mr.  Townsend,  the  lunatic,  stating  that  the 
lunatic  died  three  days  since;  that  there  was  neither  a  committee  of  the 
person  nor  of  the  estate,  although  a  person  had  been  approved;  that  the 
petitioner  and  his  wife,  with  whom  the  lunatic  resided,  had  no  money  to  pay 
for  the  funeral ;  and  that  the  petitioner's  wife  who  had  had  an  allowance  of 
50/.  a  year  out  of  the  lunations  estate,  had  not  been  paid  any  part  since  the 
death  of  the  committee  in  October  last.  It  was  therefore  prayed  that  a 
sufficient  sum  should  be  paid  out  of  the  money  in  Court  to  the  credit  of  the 
lunacy,  to  defray  the  funeral  expenses. 

Mr.  Grove  supported  the  petition. 

Mr.  Follett,  for  other  next  of  kin,  appeared  to  oppose  the  petition  as 
being  entirely  unnecessary.  He  also  appeared  for  the  person  who  had  been 
approved  as  committee,  it  was  only  necessary  in  such  a  case  to  take  out  a 
warrant  in  the  Lunatic  Office,  and  the  matter  would  have  been  arranged. 
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LoKO  Justice  Lord  Cbanwobth  said,  it  appeared  from  the  opinion  of 
the  officer  who  attended  from  the  office,  that  a  petition  was  necessary ;  and 
wished  to  know  whether  the  ordinary  preliminary  step  had  been  taken 
tor  the  interment. 

Mr.  Grove  said,  that  the  nephew  and  his  wife  had  done  so,  but  had  no 
money  to  pay  the  expenses ;  but  were  willing  to  complete  the  funeral.  A 
will  of  the  lunatic  was  sealed  up  and  deposited  in  the  Lunatic  Office^  and  it 
was  desired  that  it  might  be  opened  to  ascertain  whether  it  contained  any 
directions. 

Their  Lordships  directed  the  will  to  be  opened,  and  that  the  funersl 
should  take  place ;  and  that  the  petition  should  stand  over  to  a  future  day. 
They  declined,  at  present,  to  make  any  order  for  the  payment  of  money  out 
of  court. 


(Before  the  Lords  Justices  or  Appeal.    January  2^  1852.) 

In  the  matter  o/*  Noble. 

A  Lunatic* s  allowance  permitted  to  be  paid  to  a  survhor  of  two  committees^  the 

Estate  being  very  smaiL 

Two  committees  of  a  lunatic*s  estate  were  appointed,  and  one  of  his  person. 
One  of  the  two  died,  and  the  Court  permkted  the  sunrivor  to  receive 
the  dividends  oo  the  productioo  of  an  affidavit  of  his  solvency. 

This  was  a  petition  praying  that  the  dividends,  amounting  to  about  £100 
a  year,  arising  irom  consols,  tl^  only  property  of  the  lunatic,  might  be  paid  to 
the  surviving  of  two  committees  of  the  estate  to  be  applied  by  we  committee 
of  the  person  for  the  benefit  of  the  lunatic.  The  petition  stated  that  two  com- 
mittees of  the  estate  had  been  appointed,  one  of  whom  had  died,  and  that  a 
committee  of  the  person  had  been  appointed. 

Mr.  Osborne,  in  support  of  the  petition,  urged,  that  as  the  estate  was  so 
small,  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  if  the  expense  of  the  appointment  of  a  new 
committee  were  saved. 

Lord  Justice  Lord  Cranworth  :  Is  there  any  affidavit  as  to  the  solvency 
of  the  surviving  committee  ?  It  may  be  all  very  right  to  appoint  two  persons 
as  committees  and  to  entrust  them  with  the  lttnatic*8  estate,  not  it  may  be  hr 
from  proper  that  only  one  of  them  may  be  trusted.  If  such  an  affidavit  is 
produced  to  the  officer,  I  think  the  order  may  be  made,  to  save  expense,  as 
the  estate  is  so  small. 

Lord  Justice  Knight  Bruce  concurred,  and  direeted  the  order  to  be 
made  on  the  production  of  the  affidavit. 

Mr.  Cottrell,  on  behalf  of  the  next  of  kin,  offered  no  opposition. 


(Before  the  Lords  Justices  of  Appeal.    February  11th,  1852.) 

In  the  matter  of  Mm,  Hewson. 

Allowances  made  to  indigent  members  of  a  Lunatic* s  Jkmihf  out  of  her  JSstatf. 

Mr.  Stuart  appeared  in  support  of  a  petition  in  this  matter,  which  stated 
that  a  petition  was  pre»ented  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  OottenhaiD,  praying 
certain  allowances  to  a  nephew  and  niece,  and  a  sister  of  the  lunatic  out  or  her 
estate.  The  Master  in  Lunacy  had  by  his  report  approved  of  an  allowanoe  of 
£50  a  year  each  to  the  sister  and  a  niece  of  the  lonatio,  who  wei«  persons  in 
very  humble  circumstances  of  life,  and  X200  a  year  to  itud  nepheVi.wbO' was  a 
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married  man,  with  four  childreD,  and  who  had  been  a  Church  of  England 
Missionary  in  India,  and  now  desired  to  1)e  ordained  in  that  Church.  On  the 
hearing  of  the  petition,  Lord  Cottenham  would  not  approve  of  the  allowances 
until  he  was  informed  whether,  during  her  sanity,  Mrs.  Hewson  had  shown 
feelings  of  kindness  and  intentions  of  bounty  towards  her  nephew,  but  the 
other  allowances  were  confinned.  The  point  was  now  brought  before  the 
Court,  but  the  affidavits  failed  to  show  that  the  nephew  had  been  an  object  of 
Mrs.  Hewson*s  bounty,  but  they  also  showed  that  the  niece  hud  never  received 
benefits  from  her.  The  affidavits  as  to  character,  and  as  to  the  necessity  of 
the  nephew  for  such  aid  in  his  professional  endeavours  were  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Shaptbb,  for  the  next  of  kin,  also  supported  the  prayer  of  the  petition. 

LoBD  Justice  Knight  Bbvcb  :  Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  the  allowance  seems  reasonable,  and  may  be  made.  It 
appeared  at  first  sight  startling,  that  £50  a  year  should  be  considered  sufficient 
for  a  sister  of  the  lunatic,  and  so  large  a  sum  as  £200  a-year  be  asked  for  her 
nephew. 
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We  must  consider  Dr.  Huod's  nomiuation  to  the  important  and  distin- 
guished position  of  physician  to  Bethlem  Hospital  as  wi  /cdt  accompli. 
We  do  not,  therefore,  feel  called  upon  to  refer  either  in  terms  of 
animadversion  or  eulogy  to  the  proceedings  of  the  late  contested  election. 
By  a  large  majority  of  votes  this  gentleman  has  been  selected  to  pre- 
side over  the  medical  department  of  this  large  national  asylum.  We 
sincerely  trust,  Dr.  Hood  may  realize  the  kind  anticipations  of  his 
friends,  and  perform  with  satisfaction  to  his  own  conscience  as  well  as 
to  the  public,  the  serious  and  responsible  duties  of  the  important  office 
to  which  he  has  been  appointed.  It  will  always  afford  the  editor  of 
this  journal  much  pleasure  to  support  him  in  his  efforts  to  promote 
the  interests  of  Bethlem  Hospital,  the  welfare  of  the  unhappy  patients 
confined  within  its  walls,  and  the  advancement  of  medico-psychological 
science. 

DESCARTES. 

The  inauguration  of  the  statue  of  Descartes  took  place  on  Sunday  last,  the 
12th  of  September,  at  Tours.  A  grand  cortege  was  formed  of  the  civil  and 
military  authorities,  which  proceeded  from  the  H  otel  de  Ville  to  the  place 
where  the  statue  had  been  erected,  and  where  tribunes  had  been  constructed 
for  their  accommodation.  A  great  number  of  strangers  were  present,  among 
whom  was  the  Count  de  Nieuwerkerke,  to  whose  talent  the  statue  is  due.  The 
removal  of  the  covering  was  the  signal  for  an  immense  burst  of  acclamation 
from  the  thousands  assembled. 

Among  the  many  thousand  spectators  who  assembled  to  witness  this  august 
ceremony*  how  many  cared  or  knew  aught  about  the  principle  of  the  Cartesian 
Pbilosopny  ?  There  is  more  in  posthumous  fame  than  we  had  supposed ; — we 
shall  hear  of  statues  being  yet  inaugurated  to  the  memories  or  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  The  g<x)d  people  i^f  Tours  \%ish  to  astonish  the  psychologists  of 
Europe.  Doubtless  the  inscription  at  the  foot  of  the  figure  will  be  non  cogito 
ergo  wm^ — an  excellent  text,  which  might  lead  us  into  a  vortex  of  metaphysical .. 
disquisition  I 
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The  Stomach  and  its  Difficulties.    By  Sir  James  Etbe,  M.D. 

Churchill.     1852. 

TuBBE  are  few  things  connected  Mith  literature  so  difficult  to  accomplish  as 
that  of  writing  a  pleasant  and  readable  work  on  a  medical  subject.  The 
market  is  over-stocked  with  dull,  heavy,  prosy  works,  which  few  have  the 
patience  to  read.  It  is  gratifying  to  meet  witn  a  member  of  the  profession 
capable  of  placing  before  us  a  volume  connected  with  a  most  important  cIa>-8 
of  affections,  written  like  the  one  now  upon  our  table.  Sir  James  Lyre  takes  no 
elevated  flights ;  he  leaves  the  more  abstruse  points  in  relation  to  'this  subject 
to  such  men  as  Dr.  W.  Philip,  and  others,  and  confines  his  attention  to  the 
consideration  of  those  matters  which  admit  legitimately  of  a  somewhat  extra- 

{)rotessional  discussion.  In  this  respect  he  has  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
ate  Dr.  James  Johnson,  whose  valuable  works  on  indigestion  and  health  are 
as  much  addressed  to  the  public  as  to  the  profession.  Sir  James  Eyre  has 
the  ability  to  communicate  valuable  knowledge  in  an  agreeable  manner.  This 
little  volume  is  as  amusing  as  a  novel,  and  yet  it  is  replete  with  facts  and 
principles  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  preservation  of  the  human  health. 
Thousands  who  could  not  be  persuaded  to  peruse  the  recognised  medical  text- 
books on  the  subjects  of  diet,  and  indigestion,  will  eagerly  devour  the  con- 
tents of  Sir  James  Eyre*s  little  volume ;  and  if  they  are  wise  enough  to  follow 
the  sensible  advice  he  offers  for  the  regulation  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  how 
much  misery  they  will  be  exempted  from.  It  would  be  unfair,  and  mani- 
festly unjust,  to  subject  a  work  like  the  present  to  serious  criticism.  Sir 
James  Eyre  does  not  put  his  little  volume  forward  with  any  ostentatious 
pretensions.  It  conveys  what  he  intended  it  to  convey,  sensible  and  practical 
instructions  for  the  regulation  of  the  functions  of  the  stomach,  adapted  for 
general  perusal.  The  little  volume  is  full  of  pleasantries,  all  embodying, 
however,  an  important  principle  of  treatment. 

Rheumatism,  Gout,  and  Neuralgia  as  affecting  the  Head  and  Ear,  ^c,  ^c. 
By  William  IIaevet,  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Dispensary  for  Diseases  of 
the  Ear. 

Mr.  Harvey  has  devoted  his  attention  for  many  years  to  aural  medicine  and 
surgery;  and  the  well-earned  reputation  he  has  acquired,  entitles  anything 
that  proceeds  from  his  pen  to  the  careful  consideration  of  the  profession  The 
volume  under  review  is  an  excellent  work  on  several  important  diseases, 
written  in  a  clear  style,  and  full  uf  sound  practical  observations. 

On  the  Diseases  of  the  Blftdder,  By  W.  Coulson,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  St  Mary's 

Hospital.     4th  Edition.     Churchill.     1852. 

Mr.  Cocl8on*b  work  requires  no  commendation  from  us  to  recommend  it  to 
the  notice  of  the  profession.  It  is  the  most  comprehensive,  practical,  and 
valuable  work  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  The  etlition  before  us  embo- 
dies all  the  most  recent  discoveries  of  any  importance  connected  with  the 
diseases  of  the  bladder ;  and  these,  combined  with  Mr.  Coulson *8  own  original 
remarks,  add  great  value  to  his  work. 
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On  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  the  Dixeasei  of  the  Heart,     By  James 

Wakorop,  M.D. 

Tub  principal  portion  of  this  work  has  been  published  in  the  columns  of  the 
Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  We  have  read  Dr.  Wardrop's  volume  with 
much  interest.  It  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  medical  literature.  There 
are  many  passages  in  the  work  of  a  psychological  character,  which  we  bad 
marked  for  quotation  ;  but  we  regret  that  want  of  space  compels  us  to  set 
them  for  the  present  aside.  This  work  must  find  its  way  into  every  medical 
man*s  library,  and  be  referred  to  by  all  anxious  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  heart. 

Poems^  Etsaj/s,  and  Opiniom.     By  Alfred  Bates  Richards,  Esq., 

Barrister- at- Law.    4  vols.    1852. 

Mr.  Richards  is  a  vigorous  writer.  He  handles  the  **  grey  goose-quiir 
with  considerable  ability.  His  able  tragedy,  Crcesus,  King  of  Lydia^  had  fully 
prepared  us  for  the  advent  of  a  man  ot  original  capacity,  and  one  who  dared 
to  think  for  himself.  All  the  essays  are  on  topics  of  great,  of  popular,  and 
scientific  interest.  It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  we  recommend  these 
volumes  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 

A  Practical  Tieatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin,     By  J.  Moore  NEriGAN,  M.D., 
M.R.LA.,  &c.     1  vol.  8vo.     Dublin  :  Fannin  and  Co. 

We  hsLve  been  much  pleased  with  this  volume.  Dr.  Neligan  writes  with  all 
the  ease  and  confidence  of  a  man  taught  in  a  practical  school.  His  work  is  a 
valuable  a<ldition  to  the  literature  of  skin  diseases.  We  predict  for  it  an 
extensive  sale  and  great  popularity.  Dr.  Neligan*s  work  may  be  considered 
one  of  the  best  practical  works  extant  on  the  diseases  of  the  skin. 
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A  Commentary  of  Medical  and  Moral  Life ;  or,  Mind  and  the  Emotions 
considered,  in  Relation  to  Health,  Disease,  and  Religion.  By  ^Villiam 
Cook,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.L.,  &c.    1  vol.  8vo.    lA>ngman  &  Co.    (In  our  next.) 

On  the  Diseases  of  the  Bladder.  By  W.  Coulson,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  St.  Mary*s 
Hospital.     4th  edition.     Churchill.     1852. 

Medical  Circular.    Nos.  1  to  19. 

Iconog^phy ;  a  Tract  for  the  Times.     By  Vigil. 

A  Manual  of  Artistic  Anatomy.  1  vol.  8vo.  By  R.  Knox,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E. 
London:  II  Renshaw.     1852.     (In  our  next.) 

Dietetics  of  the  Soul.  (Translated  from  the  German.)  By  Ernst  Von 
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The  Stomach  and  its  Difficulties.  By  Sir  Jas.  Eyre,  M.D.  1vol.  Churchill. 
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On  the  Anatomy  of  the  Mate  Urethra,  and  on  the  Pathology  of  Stricture. 
By  H.  Hancock,  Esq «  F  R.C.S.,  Senior  Surgeon  to  Charing-cro^s  Hos- 
pital, Lettsoniian  Professor  of  Surt^ery  to  the  Medical  Society  of  London. 
London.     1852. — An  able,  original,  and  valuable  work. 

Poems,  Essays,  and  Opinions.  By  Alfred  Bates  Richards,  Bnrrister-at-Law^ 
Author  of  "CrcBsus,  King  of  Lydia,**  a  Tragedy,  &c.     4  vols.  12mo.    1852. 

Rheumatism,  Gout,  and  Neuralgia,  as  affecting  the  Head  and  Ear.  By  W. 
Harvey,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the  Ear. 
1  vol.  8vo.     Churchill.     1852. 

L*  Air  Libre  et  la  Vie  de  Famille  dans  la  Commune,  de  Gheel.  Par  le  Dr.  J. 
Parigot.    Bruxelles.     1852.     (In  our  next) 
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Etudes  Cliniques  sur  les  Maladies  Mortales,  &c.  Par  M.  Morel,  M.D. 
Paris.     1852.     (5  parts  received.) 

Annals  of  Pharmacy,  and  Practical  Chemistry.  Edited  by  W.  Baaticle  and 
W.  Dickinson,  Members  of  the  Phannaceutical  Society.     (1  No.  received.) 

A  Letter  to  the  Rt.  Hon,  Sir  Geo.  Grey,  Bart,  M.P.,  on  Medical  Registration, 
&c.     By  Emeritus.     London.     1852. 

On  the  Fallacies  of  Homoeopathy,  &c.  By  C.  H.  F.  Routh,  M.D.,  &c.  London. 
1852.  (An  admirable  work,  written  by  a  Physician  of  great  promise.  We 
hope  to  see  his  gpreat  powers  of  research  occupied  upon  other  subjects.) 

Bagnes,  Prisons,  et  Criminels.     B.  Appert.     Paris. 

The  Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  We  have  received 
the  3  vols,  of  this  valuable  work.    Philadelphia.  U.S.A. 
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Glimpses  of  an  Improved  Medical  Philosophy.    By  Ed.  King,  Esq.  Surgeon. 
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Psychological  Speculations.  Essay  1,  The  Theological  Department  of  Psy- 
chology.   By  the  Spirit  of  the  Blue  Mountains.    London. 

Report  of  the  alleged  Lunatic  Friend  Society. 

A  Few  Remarks  on  the  Norwich  Consultation.  By  W.  Cooper.  (For  private 
circulation.) 

The  Medical  Examiner,  and  Record  of  Medical  Science.  Edited  by  Francis 
G.  Smith,  M.D.,  and  J.  D.  Biddle,  M.D.,  Philadelphia.    (Regularly.) 

Allgemeine  Zuschrif  fur  Psychiatric  und  Psychisch-gerichtlicbe  Modicin, 
&c.  &c.  unter  der  Redaction  Von  Dameron,  Flemraing  und  Roller.  Berlin 
(Regularly.) 

The  Trial  of  W.  Freeman,  for  the  Murder  of  John  G.  Van  Neat  Reported 
by  B.  F.  Hall,  Counsellor -at-Law.    Auburn. 
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The  Medical  Times  and  Grazette  (regularly). 

The  British  and  Foreign  Medioo-Chirurgical  Review  (regularly). 

The  Ecclesiologist  (regularly). 

Newton*s  Ix>ndon  Journal  and  Repertory  of  Arts,  Science,  and  Manufactures 
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The  Law  Magazine,  or  Quarterly  Review  of  Jurisprudence  (regularly). 

The  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science. 

The  London  Journal  of  Medicine  (regularly). 

The  Provincial,  Medical,  and  Surgical  Journal  (regularly). 

Dublin  Medical  Press  (regularly). 

The  American  Journal  of  Medical  Science.    Edited  by  Dr.  Hays,  Phila- 
delphia (regularly). 

The  American  Journal  of  Insanity  (occasionally).     We  are  often  obliged  to 
refuse  this  journal,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  postage. 

Dr.  Ranking*s  Half-yearly  Abstract  of  the  Medical  Sciences  (regularly). 

The  Theological  Critic.   Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Arnold,  M.A.  (regularly). 

The  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Edinburgh  (regularly). 

The  Morning  Side  Mirror.    Printed  at  the  Asylum  Press,  Morning  Side 
(regularly). 

Bericht  iiber  die  Leistungen  in  der  Paychiatrick.      Von  Dr.  H.  Lachn, 
Zweitem  Arzte  der  prov. 

Tuenanstalt  Cei  Halle. 

Annales  Medico- Psychologiques.    Par  MM.  Les  Docteurs  BiEullanger,  B.  de 
Boismont,  et  Cerise.     Paris  (regularly). 

The  Charleston  Medical  Journal  and  Review  (irregularly,  in  consequence  of 
the  heavy  postage  occasionally  charged). 


PSYCHOLOGICAL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Dr.  Hood  has  been  elected  physician  to  Bethlem  Hospital,  and  Bir.  Helps  has 
been  appointed  apothecary  to  the  same  institution. 

D.  F.  Tyerman,  Esq.,  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Cornwall  County 
Lunatic  Asylum,  has  been  elected  resident  medical  officer  of  the  Male  depart- 
ment of  Culney  Hatch,  vice  Dr.  Hood.  Salary,  200/.  per  annum,  with  a 
furnished  residence,  and  lOOL  in  lieu  of  board,  with  coals,  candles,  milk,  and 
vegetables. 

J.  Millar,  Esq.,  assistant-surgeon  of  Bethnal  Green  Asylum,  has  been 
appointed  resident  medical  superintendent  of  the  Bucks  County  Asylum. 


BRITISH  LUNATIC  ASYLUMS. 

Alt  elaborate  article,  based  upon  the  official  annual  reports  of  the  British 
County  Lunatic  Asylums,  will  appear  in  the  January  number. 
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